
CHOIR-SCREEl?— GHOLEEA, 


from tlie C. in tlie ritual sense, or the stall-place, 
which in such a building is commonly situated 
either under the tower or in the nave. In large 
churches, the aisle generally runs along each side 
of the 0., and fregueutly passes across the cast 
• end of it ; an arrangement which is very common 
in the larger churches of the continent which have 
polygonal or semicircular terminations. — 0. is also 
the name given to the singers of the choral service. 

CHOIK-SCREBIf, or CHOrR-'WAXL,tho screen 
or wall which divides the choir and pre3b3rteiyfrom 
the side aisles. It is often very richly ornamented. 

CHOISETJL-AMBOISE, Etienne Ebansois, 
Due DE, minister, of Louis XV., was hom June 
18, 1719, educated hy the Jesuits, and on the 
completion of his studies, entered the army. He 
fought bravely in the Austrian AVars of Succes- 
sion; hut only after he had att*'"oted the fancy 
of the king’s mistress, Madaine' j-,,Jipadour, did 
fortune also really favour him. Through the 
influence of Madame Pompadour, he was made 
lieutenant-general in 1748, ambassador to the 
courts of Komo and Vienna in 1750, and Due de 
Choiseul in 1758. 0. now became instrumental in 
bringing aborrt a family league of the Bourbon 
monarens in Europe; and in 17G3, at the close of 
the war so disastrous to the French arms, he 
obtained, by his pnrdence and dexterity, milder 
terms for his nation than had been expected. This 
made him very poprtlar, as did also his srre- 
cessful attempt to overthrow the Jesuits. In 1704, 
Madame Pompadour died, but the power of C. con- 
tirrued rmabated. He conceived, and almost carried 
oirt, a plan for the formal emancipation of the 
G.allican Church from papal influence, paid great 
, attention to the improvement of the army and 
' navy, developed the trade and industry both of the 
nation and of the colonies, aud opened up anew an 
intercourse with India, whose native princes were 
assisted by French officers in their endeavoiu's to 
exjiel the British from the peninsula. He had 
spies in every European court, and so ruled all 
diplomatic and political cabala, that the Empress 
of Russia, who dreaded him, caUod him Lc Cocker 
de V Europe (‘The Hriver of Europe’). But the 
rise of Madame Dubarry, who succeeded Madame 
Pompadour in the royal affections, gradually alien- 
ated Louis from his able minister, and in 1770 ho 
retired to his magnificent estate of Chanteloup, 
where he lived in princely splendour. After the 
accession of Louis XVI., C. received permission 
to return to P.aris. He was often consiUted, but 
never recovered his official position. He died May 
7, 1785. 

CHO'KE-CHBRRY, a name given to certain 
nc.arly allied species of Cherry (q. v.), of the Bird- 
cheiTy section of the genus or sub-genus, natives 
of Horlh America, having small fruit in racemes, 
and the fruit at first rather agrec.able, but after- 
w.ards astringent in the mouth. Some confusion 
has long existed as to the different kinds, and then- 
botanical names [Prunue or Cerasus Virginiana, 
seroiina, ".nd- borealis) are not more determinate 
than the popular ones. Perhaps they ought to be 
regarded as mere varieties rather than distinct 
species. They have a considerable resemblance 
to the. Portugal Laurel, although the lc.avc3 arc 
deciduous. The bark is used ns a febrifuge and 
tonic, under the name of Wild Cherry Dam; and 
by distilling it with water, a volatile oil is obtained 
from it associated with hydrocyanic acid, called Oil 
of Ti"’"' Cherry. This bark nlla,’s nervous irritation, 
and is pa-'-’CiiIarly suitable as a first tonic in cases 
of recovery from fever or inflammation. 

CHO'KE-DAMP. See Cakbonio Acid. 
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CHOKIXG, the obstruction of the gullet, o, " 
the passage leading to it, by morsels of food im, 
fectly chewed, or other substances accidenu 
swallowed. The consequences of C. in the hui^ 
subject are serious, and will be best considereq 
connection with the parts concerned. See PIIAB[^ I 
and QJsoEHAGns, A^at follows relates to the^g i 
cattle. jjjg I 

Causes. — ^These may be classified unde\^;g(l 
heads : 1. Those that depend on the migtjj |]li ' 
swallowed; and 2. Those that depend o" |l|j 

animal swallowing. Under the first head v , IMf 

sharp-pointed objects which become fixed I 

entan^ed in the membrane lining the thr^''^’ vU' 
gullet ; solid masses too large to pass on , | '• 

stomach ; dry farinaceous materials which o^’Pw , 
the passage. The second class of causes co''“1 
in infla mm ation of the throat, or irritation .o^^q 
organs of deglutition ; constrictions of the pass^ 
as in crib-biting horses ; .ulceration of the oP 
phagus, which is apt to run after C., and is ’ 
cause of a relapse; lastly, without any disease^ ■ 
the deglutating org.ans, an .animal may be cho 
by eating too greedily, and imperfectly masticai'" ^ 
or salivating its food. ' 

Symptoms. — These vary according to the posij? ’ | 
of the obstruction. If Mgh up in wie phary Z | 
animal cannot sw.alIow, evinces great distress, .a'.® <| 
attempts to cough up the object. Saliva drive] i 
from the mouth, the animal chews, and mak] 
an occ<asioual ineffectual effort to swallow. TJ^ | 
breathing is very gre.atly distmbed. In so _ 1 
cases a large lump of food has become fixed i |' 
the laiynx or upper part of the windpipe, si 
has suddenly suffocated the animal. AVlien hi 
obstruction is in the course of the gullet down eat 
neck, the sjunptoms .are very similar, though 
urgent, and there is additionally the local Bigi},!iii 
swelhnv, with the peculiar hardness or softness^'' 
the substance indicating its nature. AVhen u 
animal is choked by a subst.ance lodging in fT 
gullet within the chest, the symptoms are of*'! 
mysterious, and lilcely to mislead. The aihow 
swallows; a considerable qu.antity of liquid nsei 
enter the gullet, but it is suddenly regurgitatedJa' 
thrown up, as in the act of vomiting. The dist>va | 
is great; and in the course of tliree or four dl t 
unfes the animal is relieved, it dies of prostrat.th 
In the ox, sheep, and goat, the most ala’*” 'hi * 
symptoms, in any case of C., arise from the pr 4-iou 
becoming distended by gas. This condition e'!'’ 
be treated imdcr the head Hoven. ill ' 

Treatment. — Remove the obstruction ivith h 
hand, when you can. Cause the animal to swalk' 
the substance, if possible, by giving it water “at! 
Carefully piisli the offcDding agent down , 
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CHOLERA— CnOLESTEEINE. 


ig derived perhaps from choTe, bile, or from 
'«-n, a water-spout or gutter. It is now uni- 
sally employed in medicine as indicating one 
two or three forms of discas-e, characterised by 
oitiog and pm-ging, followed by great prostration 
strength, amounting in .severe cr=-cs to fatal 
nse. The variety called chn'era sicca (dry C.) 
cient writers (in winch coUapiC and death take 
without diseh.arges) is comparatively rarely 
ed. The milder forms of C. ooctir almost every 
'r and autumn, even in temperate latitudes, 

1 hence termed hy some — in reference to this 
•, and by way < d eonb-ast — British or Simimer 
il(l''lho more devastating and fatal forms of 
jease are generally supposed to originate only 
deal ooimtnos — especially in India —and thence 
propagated epidenucally over vast populations, 
in a somcwh.at regidar geogr.iphieal course, 
hing this country usually through Persia, the 
ppes of Tarfcary, Russia, and the Baltic, at the 
ne time extending to Egypt, Turkey, and the south 
Europe. These very fatal forms of the disc.ase .are 
'monly called Asiatic. Oriental, or Epidemic C. ; 
etimes Cholera Morhus, or Pestilential Cholera. 

■ milder forms are sometimes also called Bilious 
and the severer, Spasmoebo C., from the character 
•ttSf sjrmptoms in each. Some witters of great i 
.thority are inclined to consider the two forms as 
10 disease, v-arjang in iudiridual cases and acconling 
season- It is certain that it is not alw.ays possible 
.distinguish the one form from the other in parti- 
ar instances ; but the marked difference between 
mortality of groups of o.ases of Bntish C. on the 
hand, and of Oriental or Asiatic C. on the 
'r, renders it prohahle that there is something 
ue hatter disease which amounts to a ilistinction 
dnd. AVhother in the milder or severer form, C. 
iisually ushered in hy a period of premonitory 
nptoms, when the more distinctive characters of 
1 disease are not estahlishod, the case resembling 
- of ■eommon diarrhtea (q. v.) or looseness of the 
Is. At tills stage, it is very apt to bo neglected, 
unfortunatclj’, in the severer epidemic forms of 
: disease this is the only stage much under con- 
1. AVhonevor, therefore, there is a reasonable 
licion that Epidemic C. is threatened, every per- 
attacked with diarrheea should make a point of 
ling liimself under medic.al advice, and, if possible, 
■'aping fi’om any situation in which epidemic 
le is linown to be prevalent. Ho should also be 
cul.avly attentive to diet, and especially to the 
cy of the water he drinks, and to its absolute 
idom from contamin.ation by animal matters 
ring through tho soil, or thrown into watcr- 
■es by sowers, kc. If water absolutely cannot 
nad in a pure state, it should bo boiled before 
ng used for drink, or indeed for any domestic pnr- 
3 . Many cases of 0., and several loc.al epidemics, 
*0 been traced in the most positive manner 
■•ganio impurities of the drinking-water ; and no 
e cause of the disease has been estoblisbed by so 
' evidence as this. Hence, in all probabihty, 
the well-known preference of G. for low situ- 
, and particularly for the low-lying fiats on 
nks of rivers, especially where the inhabitants 
ipplied with water from streams polluted by 
•re, and wells into which the contents of 
' -permitted to filter from a superior eleya- 
SnovPs work on the Commimica- 
■"I edition, 1S55 ; also tho Report 
•'1 of England on the Cholera 
■”’th Annual Report, for 

'f, a work such 
' ’ ’"in of fully 
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truly an appalling pestilence,* too easily recognised 
by a few leading feabu’cs. After some hours or d-ays 
of simple relaxation of the bowels, vomiting com- 
mences, and occurs again and again, accompanied by 
frequent and extremely copious discharges doym- 
w.ards, at first of matters coloiwed with bile as usual, 
but in the end of colourless and tmbid fluid resem- 
bling water in which rice has been boiled. These 
disch-arges (often to the extent of gallons of h'qiiid), 
succeeding each other with the most .alarming 
Tapidit5', act as a drain upon the fluids uf the body 
generally ; and by the changes they effect upon the 
blood, contribute to bring about the state called 
collapse. In this condition, the patient lies motion- 
loss and apathetic, except when tormented by 
cramps, which are of frequent occurrence ; the sur- 
face is cold ; the finger-ends, Bps, and tip of the 
nose become livid ; the eyes are deeply sunk in 
the sockets, and often bloodshot ; the tongue is 
clammy; the breath avithout any sensible warmth 
when caught on the hand ; the imlse is suppressed 
at the wrist, the breathing extremely slow and 
feeble, the heart just audible through the stetho- 
scope. Purging and vomiting h.ave ce.ased ; even 
the urinary secretion is diaed at its source. In 
fact, aU the vital processes are nearly brought to 
a stand, and unless reaction comes, a few mmutes, 
or at most a few hours, suffice to bring lifo to a 
close. Reaction in the most favoiunhle cases is 
gradual and nithont accident ; it is not unfreqnently, 
however, accompanied by fever, closely resembling 
tj^phus, and constituting, at least in the temperate 
zone, one of the chief dangers of the progress of 
cholera. 

Medicine is almost powerless ag.ainst C., c.xoopt in 
the earliest stages, in which tho treatment nsn.ally 
pursued in diarrhcc.a (q. v.) has sometimes been 
found nsefnh Very remarkable temporary restor- 
ative eflfects have been foimd to follow the injec- 
tion into tho veins of dilute solutions of saline 
matter, resembling as nearly as possible the salts of 
the blood which are drained away in the discharges. 
TJifiiappily, these experiments have as jet only very 
imperfectly succeeded. Tho patient is restored to 
life, as it were, from the very brink of the grave ; 
but he relives only for a few hours, to fall hack 
mto his former condition. 

The tnie medicine of C., so far as we yet laiow, 
is preventive medicine. The measures to he adopted 
have been partly pointed out above ; in addition, it 
m.iy be said that personal cleanliness is of the first 
importance ; and that all nnnecessaiy contact with 
tho sick should be avoided, as the disease is prohahly 
to some extent contagious, though by no me.nis in 
tbe highest degree. In short, aU the precautions 
are to be taken which are recommended in the case 
of Epidemic Disease (q. v.). 

OHOLE'STERIIIE is one of those bodies whicb 
are termed by chemists lipoids, or noa-saponifiable 
fats. It was originally discovered in g,all-s_tones, 
but is now recognised as an ordinary constituent 
(although occurring in very nunute quantity) of bile, 
blood, and the tissue of tbe brain. It likewise 
occurs in pus, the contents of cysts, and other 
morbid fluid products. 

It separates from its solutions in gHstening nacre- 
ous scales, which, when ex.amined under tho micro- 
scope, appe.ar as very thin rhombic tablets, whoso 
obtuse angles arc 100° .10', .and whose acute angles 
are 79’ 30'. Different formulm have been assigned 

) * The epidemic of 1818—1819 c.arried off 53,293 per- 
ifcns in iSighand and "Vales ; and that of 1851, 20,007 
^sons. See tho Registrar-general’s Report for tho 
httter year. This estimate is exclusive of oases of fat.al 
ffiarrhesa. 
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^ exposition, tEe one generally accepted being 
porHsjO. It is not _alwa3'S voiy easy of detection 
in anunal fluids, but if, by its insolubility in ivater, 
acids, and alkalies, and its solubility in hot alcohol 
and ether, it has been recognised as a fatty sub- 
stance, it maj’’ be readily distinguisbed from all 
sM-ir substances by the measurement of the angles 
of its rhombic tablets. The best method of preparing 
boding gall-stones containingit in alcohol, 
and filtering Xa^solution ■while hot. JFrom this hot 
filled EoUmou it cr 3 'stalliscs as the fluid eools. 

Chemists have obtamod substances known as 
cholcslei-ilitis and diolestcroncs from the decomposi- 
tion of cholestcrine. 

OHOLET, a toivn of Eranco, in the department 
of Maine-ot-Loire, on the right bank of the Maine, 
32 miles south-west of Angers. Here, duriuf, ’ e 
Tendean -war, two actions were fought in 1793, in 
both of wliich the royalists were -dSeated. In tbe 
first, they lost their bravo general Bonchamps ; and 
the second ^ove them across the Loire, thus 
virtimlly deciding the war against them. It has 
manufactures of Imo woollen and mured fabrics, and 
leather, and a trade in cattle. Pop. (1872) 11,328. 

CHOLTJ'LA, a once flourishing, but now dcc.a 3 -cd, 
to'wn of klexico, GO miles to the cast-south-cast of 
the capital, and lo to the west-north-west of La 
Puebla. Cortes found in it 20,000 houses, and as 
many more in the suburbs, .and also 400 temples. 
How the place contains only about 10,000 inbabit- 
.ants. _ Its most remarkable mcmori.al of .aboriginal 
times is a p 3 'r.amid of clay and brick, surmoimtcd 
on the top b 3 ’ a chapel of Spanish origin. Its 
height is 177 feet, whilo the side of its base 
me.astu'es 480 3 '.ards. C. stands on the table-laud of 
Anahiiao, at .an olov.ation of C012 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

CHO'HDA, a town of Gwalior, IS miles to the 
north-west of the fort of the latter name, in lat. 20’ 
27 ' N., and long. 78 ’ E. It claims notice merely as 
the scone of a decisive aactory gained by Sir Hugh, 
afterwards Lord Gough, over the Mahr.attas, on 29th 
December 1S4.3. 

CHO'HDEIHE. See Gelatinl'. 
CHOHDROPTERY'GII. See Caotii.voc-ous 
Ersms. 

GHO'HETES, a gomu of fossil br.achiopodous 
moUusc.a, nearly .allied to the avcll-laio-wn gemis 
ProducltLS. It is characterised by its transvcrsely- 
oblong shell, and by having the long margin of 
the ventral T.alve armed ■with .a series of tubular 
spines. Twenty-nine species have been described 
from the P.alxoroic formations. 

OHO'HOS AECHIPELAGO, a group of islands 
l 3 ’ing off the west coast of Patagonia, South : 
America, in lat. *14’ — 40° S.', and long, 74’ — 75’ W. : 

IVith the exception of a few of the 
...^7 most_ westerly, all arc bare and 

.J- .scantily peopled, though sever.al of 

'A-l ■p/ ■; '/ them are of considerable extent. 

\ I ' ( CHO'PJK (Scotch, diappln), the 

j! name of a Scotch liquid measure 
A equivalent to the English quart. 

|j CHO'PIHB (Spanish, diapln), a 

Y high clog, or slipper, derl-ving its 

q n.ame, as is BU2iposca, from the sound 

/ diap, c!iop, made by the we.arcrs in 

/Jl JvW' waling. Chopincs were of Eastern 
origii., ''ut wore introduced into Eng- 
Chopinc. land from ‘'^cnico during the leign 
of Eliz.abeth. They were worn by 
ladies under the shoes, and were usually made of 
wood covered with leather, often of various colours, 
ahd frequently painted and gilded. Some of them 


cHouALi^. • ' — ; — 

weed to flee for refuge to 

were as much as half a yard high; and in Ve.“ition"®iMfD^ci^aTk: 
where w^ umversaUy worn, their he noouraved, however, by 
distinguished the quahty of the lady. The C tSaSds, and assisted 
mentioned by Shakspe.-irc m Hamlet. The acc'gegsfuUy in Norway in 
panying ™ent.ation of a C. is copied £ ToveAuus in 1532, he 
Douce BHluslratioiis of Shahpearc. ^ prisoner in the 

CHOEA'GIO MOHHMENTS. The chin which he was liberated 
or person at Athens who, on behalf of his tribnflnoment. He died 28th 
•supported the chorus (q. v.), and who, in cc 

tiouu-ith tho other tribes, had exhibited t|,j, pf Denmark and Norway, 

(-Holstein, ‘bom in Zealand, 






Cliopinc. 


acted successor to the tMono L' 
the sceptre in 1593. Ermi 
uccessful war, known as tht 
Jl-'? Charles IX. of Sweden, and 

Adolphus, wHch ended m' 

' po Etrcn^hened its man- 

■{£, I jlr.y ^ I i\ Hcommeroe as far as the i 

?-!. ii Awed the first possessions ; , 

,r 1 ^^11, "ll! iVcW Hanse totvns, gre.rily 

I i| .do of the coimtry._ His 

I I; reforms, together mth his I 

|l I " arts and sciences, gam^ 

|. ||| '.people, especially of tho ^ 

' i ]', I ac of Denmark, son of |' 

I I ' of England, bom 29tl 

■I 1 1 I icd to tho throne of hi 

- I , lli L )0, and in the same yeai 

. ^ ^ sister of George III. of 

I _f ions of his early hfe had 

^ I I -- - ■ I n I pd rendered him unfit for 

I lement of the state was, u 

us ministers, with Coun< 

' — ,ssed the entire confideno 

I .eir he.ad. Bernstorff, how 

I, . ■ iw retreat before Stnicnsei 

d unbounded influence oyer the 

- lent young queen. But m^va [ 

tendonc 3 ', and msidts offered t 
■1 =--=.-.^ - gppp drew upon this minister th 

I'r- - ' -■ I The quecn-dowager seem 

L Lr I for Eatisf3'ing her ambition 

I I] .nrself to the malcontontf 

I 1 reded, ivith tho assistauee i 

' ' c’54, A 1805), in persuadii 

Clioragic Monument of L 3 'sicr.itcs in Athens, rcstot.draw up an mder of X' 

lung queen. Berpstorli m 

mn3ic.il or thc.atrical perform.anco, received a trip ■'■li® gAvor3'd oi 
for a prize ; but ho had tho expense of conseciat' . Wrorl^ek VI (a. ■( 
it, and of building tho monument on which it as loint roE- 

placed Thmo w.as .at Athens a whole str 

formed by these monuments, c.alled the 'Stree'- - pio 

tho Trijiods.’ Tho figure represents the mommtIAL. Sec BuniAi. anu i.,p 
of Lysionatcs, popul.arly Inio^wn os tho ‘Lan p. \ 

of Demosthenes? lABlXY, E-Niuuts op qp 

OHO'BAL MHSIO, the ancient mnsio ofce. King 
church. Music in parts for different voices, .of tho Holy Hhost to pr^..^ 
Sacred Music. ‘‘motiou, founded tno o. , 

CHORAL SERVIOE, tho musical sen. port of “amed o&oras 

tho English Church, celebrated by a full oompi tone B°od sc . 

of clerg 3 Tnen and choristers in a cathcdr.g’ .acs to the era r, 

and when all those p.arts of the servic- m the kingdom. 

ordered in tho rubrics. . at breast an anchored ores. „s. 

OHORA'Lli!, a musical fr- tafiety ^ jf“i, with a ues 

Goiman, mc-ans a Tne^^o,^^^ to ' with a . multitude, 

or psalms arc sung^jPiaUy, 3’ XtL oT^tiic institutij, ,..ce3 hetweer , 

nave been pointoc'l 

gressiqijisc to possess soi — 



cjsohd-ohohiSa. 


' 0 = 0.1 tlio mincl to devotion. Although the tenn thirds combined is ciilled diminished, r.s the interval 
w now alwaj’s nmilied to tho music of tiie I’ro- from the lowest note to the highest is less taan a 

tant Church, it belonged to the Christian Churcli ^ 

•all times, as midodies still in use e.m bo tri>''.i , - b . The common 0. 

h certamty to have been ''ing l,v the mu /r^g.!- * i‘l> — | 


itod with tho ^toty of mu' ie, • ve-vi loini* | 
■ 0 onlj’ kind used in worship uuiil f.ir on in too 
ages. The C. r prrci*.. ly vhsr our psalm- 
or mtlicr what it formuily w.is, and ought 
o become. The jiiuc, rimnlc C. has, in a 
.egrcc, been c.s.t asulo in the Bntish Tslcs, 

I place occuifi' l In times of a conmarativelv 



rtinilamcntal CUortl. I't inrrr*-!on. S 1 in=er-ifin. 


\ place occu)ii- i In times of a coniparni 
j s^'lc, wliieh .lie iiequcntly only odapt; 
nalic songi and other profane ]>ii'e..s. 

^■OED. Tlic C. of an arc of i curve 




qiuidrantal arc BEO into nine 
equal p.arts BD, DE, &e. This 
may be done by taking a radius 
— — ^ equal to AB, and mim the 
centres B and C cutting tbe arc 
As the milins is nluays equal to the 



Dnmlniuit ith Mojor Tils Mioor fth. Dlmlnlobcd Tth. 
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altovc tbe boss. SVlicn the C. of the seventh ii 
. pioduccd on tho fifth of the scale, it is then crJlcd 

M a.l__ -1 • A XV Xl.^ X . 


radius of the circle to svhioh the harmonic prodneed by nature above tlie 

^aU is to hrmlaSh Tlio C. of tli, seventh may also he formi 1 

centre A and radius AB describe ™ “T*’ 

a qiiadraiit BEf. Divide tlio taken ns a bass note, wbieb pmUicts the v.m. ties 
' of major, nimori and uitninishcil covcnllitf, tiiiis : 


■tl of C|)“ or ^ of n quadniiit, tho arc CB la thus The C. of the seventh admits of three inversion*!, 
iclcd into three equal parU, BF, FO, (iC, and aoconhnq as tlie notes above the fundamental nnto 
i of th<^o iiarts nuiy tlien bo tmected by taiil. arc nsetl an bass notes. From its nature, it reanircs 
direct metbod w kiuiun. Draw the chord a resolution, and is therefore always followed* bv a 
ho q^^ant BC ; from B as a centre, and tho common C. wliosc fundamental bass is a ilfth below 
«« Bp as a ra^ua, describe an arc cuttmir that of the seventh. For tho C, of tho ninth, seo 
,10; with the chord of BE as a radius, desenbt UuaioNr. Tho first proper arranged Fvstem of 
aro enttmg BO m ; >vi^ the chord of BF, | chonis is by l^mcan, in 1720, wblidi iias from tune 
^enho an arc cuttmg BL in ,70 , and in a similai to timo been cnctciidcd and improved by Mari>unr, 

Then Kironborger, G, Weber, F. Schneider, Marx, and 
, HiS-f being area of 10“, 20% 30 , the Lite Professor S. W. Delin of Berlin. 

\®“S?bectively, the distince^ from B til 10, 2i» ,70, . . . 

% . '^the tlinnls of arcs of 10 , 20% ,70% A.c ; mi , CHOREA (Gr. cftpma, a dancing or jumpinL*). a 
is a scale of cliomU bu c^i.n lo% tiom 0 popularly called St Vitus’s Banco, and cun. 

f’5V‘?T.i laydoini or iu.mmifo auyloN 'with tendency to mvolimtarj- ,nnd irregular 

''^alc, tlie arc of moasuif . . t must b.. ilesLiibv I contoctions of the limbs and face, tb.» 

1i the clionl of G(F mind and the functions of tho brain gcncr.illv btung 

lOED, in Mumv, i, the simultincous ami ‘‘1“^! The spems. f C. ditfer fo-m Tims.' 

Aoniou, union ot .lifT.-iont bound,, at hmt ?«>or convdsivo affections, m bemg un- 

/itively rei'ognisetl U thi ..-ir, and aftenv.-irds cither by pam or by n^ir>'! being, 

,.Aicoil to a aeiencc l.y the mvcntiun of the laws movraents, mdicatmg 

' rules of harmony. See H irmomv. Chonis may “ control of tlie n-m oiror tho mn<!cli«s 

■sist Ilf from two to live parte. Absolute “y ro.;il excess of their contractions. In some 
-irds of tu-o parts are produced only by thinla 'a^t^o ^sease rescmble^erelv an ox.'iggoralion 
Vvenths. dlionls of ilioro than tu^ liirta arc “f «a«cssness and • fidgotmess ' common among 
^cr fundamental uhonls or inverbioiis of tlicra, “ ‘'tbet^ it goes so far as to be a very 

i aro divided into concords and dmconls. The “J?* threaten life. Fatal 

^-n of sounds in aU chorfs will be foimd, on aw fortnnntdy ycr>= rare, and ^ 

■‘ybing thdr component parts, to be an ndmfa- l"^J>fJority of mstanccs the dise.iso j-ieUs ie.ailily 
. of m.ajar and minor thirds. The common treatment carefully pursued, or tlimppenrs spou- 
or 7Wns Xamonfca perficta, is tho basis of grows urn C. is .a ili’ci^o 

*I'i. i, . ... - S' ' ,3 it is also more common among female cliihlrcu tb.ui 


4.1 1 1 41 . — K ' I ^ it is also more common among female rliihlrcn tb.ui 

ta third .mil fifth aboi’c, thus: among moles. The treatment generally piuiiicd is 

w the nso of_ metallic tonics, such as zinc, cqipcr, iron, 

' sounds are at the distance of a third from nrsmio (tho last, pcrhaxis, the best), sometimes 
'ben the lowest thinl is tho greater preceded or accompanied by purgatives. Exercise 
'C. is n major chord; but when. “ tr" OTen mr is also to bo recommended ; and 
n . gynmnsties afford material aid in tlio cure. It is 

" '+Uns- 7. . Ibo fS. ^ oi»er^ that tbo namo St Titus’s I).ince 

S ^ — g — ° fflaace of St Weit) was applied originally in 

, , . wepuony to n diifarent form of disc.iso fioin that 

.t\TO mmor above referred to — one closely aiipioaching in its 


CHORliEY— CHOtTAlfS. 


cTiaraoters tlie epidemic ‘dancing mania,’ wlncli, 
in Italy, ^v,as called Tarantism (< 1 . v.). 

CHO'RIjEY, a town in Lancashire, on a hill on 
the Chor, 9 miles south-south-east of Preston. It 
has an ancient parish church, supposed to he of 
Norman origin, and manufactures of eotton-y.am, 
jaconets, muslins, fancy goods, calicoes, and ging- 
hams. In the ancinity are several coal-mines, ,a 
lead-mine, besides mines and quarries of iron, .alum, 
slates, millstones, &c. Pop. (1871) 1G,SG4. 

CIIO'IIUS, among the ancients, meant a baud of 
singci-s .and dancers employed on festive occasions 
of great pomp, and also in the performance of 
tragedy .and comedy on the stage. In the time of 
the Attic tragedy, the C. consisted of a group of 
jiersons, m.ale and female, who remained on the 
stage during the avhole pci-formauce ?>'■ ectators, 
or rather as avitucsses. lYhen a p.anse'too,. place 
in the acting, the C. either sang or spoke verses 
h.aving reference to the subject represented, whieh 
sera’ed to increase the impression or sens.atiou pro- 
duced by the performers. At times, the C. seemed 
to take p.art with or against the persons in the 
drama, by adance, comfort, exhortation, or dissua- 
.sion. In c.arly times, the C. was very large, some- 
times consisting of npw.ards of fifty persons, but 
afterwards it avas much reduced. Its leader w.as 
tenned the Coryphanis. The oh.argo of org.anising 
it was considered a great honour among the citizens 
of Athens. The person appointed for'this purjiose 
w.as c.alled the choi-a/jus. The honour was a'cry 
expensive, a.s the chor.agus had to p.ay .aU tlie 
expenses iiiourrcd in training the members of the 
C. to perfonu their p.arts etiicieutly. They were, 
besides, fed and lodged by him dming training-time, 
and he had also to provide for them m.asks and 
drosses. At times, the 0. was dianded, and spoke 
or s.ang antiphomally. These divisions moved from 
side to side of the stage, from whieh movement 
onginated the naming of the single songs or stanzas, 
such .as Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode. How the 
musie.al element of the ancient C. was constituted 
or composed, is not known avith any certainty. 
Possibly, it w.as only a kind of rhythmical declama- 
tion, .and doubtless very simple. It aaaas .accom- 
panied by flutes in unison. IVith the decline of 
the ancient tr.agcdy, the C. also fell into disuse ; .and 
only lately has there been an attempt to produce 
the s.ame on the stage in the m.anncr of the ancients, 
as, for example, in Schiller’s Bride of itessina. The 
music which has been sot in modem times to some 
of the Greek tragedies, docs not give the least idea 
of the origin.al music. 

In modern times, by C. is underatood the union 
of singers or musicians for the joint porfoimance 
of a musie.al work. C. is also the namo given to 
a musio.al composition for numerous voices, cither 
avith or avithout accompaniment, and intended 
to cxiircss the united feelings of a multitude. 
The musical C. is the only artistic means by 
avhich a simultaneous movement or sentiment of 
a multitude can be represented in the drama, 
the language or text being alavays of a simple 
rhythm, permitting^ only of a limited moa-cment 
suited to the comuination of a multitude. It 
is, howoa’cr, not .alaa'.a3'3 neccss.ary that every part 
of the C. should manifest the same feeling or senti- 
ment. Taa’o or more parts of the C. may act against 
each other, as suits the pui-port of the dnam.a. 
Double, triple, and quadruple choruses .arc found in 
the old Italian compositions for the church. In 
modern timer the C. is much used, and avith grciit 
ofiect, in operat., ^'specially those of Mej erbecr and 
Wagner. In the biutorio, the C. is of the greatest 
importance, and the numbers now emiiloyed to sing 
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the C. far exceed anything attempted a centi 
ago; but this is not alavays an advantage, for t 
tempi must nccessaiily be taken much more sloaa’) 
avhich has a sluggish effect; avhilo increase in f i 
number of amices does not always produce a great 1 
power of sound. The C. of thirty-five well-trair 1 
a'oices from the pope’s chapel, avho sang at ■“ ;l 
coromation of Napoleon I., in the cathedral of 1'®*^ 
D.ame, Paris, produced a for greater and 1 1 
wonderful ctfcct avhon they entered singin; I 
?'k es Pclriis, th.an another C. of liimdreds of way, u jl 
.and eighty harjts, that had been assembleand, W 
teamed for the s.ame occasion, in expectalrono ' ' 
surpassing all that man could imagine. The (from 
the number, the gi-eater is the difficulty in objS thi’ 
unitj'. — C., in organ-building, is the name gi, am 
stops of the mixture species, some of which col i 
2, ;i, 4, 5, 6, or more pipes to each note, tunrthu 
consonant intervals in relation to the fimdair not 
stops. ' V his 

CHOSE IN ACTIO:^ -^he law of EngO^ 
is th.at kind of property avln..., eists not in 
session, but in the legal right lo possess. As 
right can, in goncnal, be aandicated and made a®® > 
able only by means of an action, the proji^.y 
to which it relates, avhether real or personal, ^ 
c.allcd a thing (res or chose) in action, to distfogj’^^ 
it from a thing already in possession. Monejra 
upon bonds and bills, goods bought ,..and 
delivered, are examples of ehoscs in actionA , 
also the right to compensation for damage ocertk;,; of i 
by breach of contract. ‘ By the strict rule ft\i[ltl I 
ancient common law, no chose in action cohot 
assigned or granted over, because it was thou^tai 
be a gi-e.at ciicoiu'agemont to litigiousncss, if a ir of 
were allowed to make over to a stranger lus righhadl 
going to law. [See CnAirPEHTY.] But this nicifor 
IS now not so for rcg.ardcd as to render such a trai ii 
action really inofTcctual. It is, on the conteaini 
in substance, a valid and constant practice ; though 
in compliance with the ancient princinln, the foriv 
of assigning a chose in action.is m the natkrotafmt 
decl.aration of trust, and an agreement to^ver tht 
the assignee to make use of the name of the asinnova 
in order to recover possession. . . . The kinFored t 
exception to this general rule, for ho might- stor th 
either gr.ant or receive a chose in action by ■ seein 
ment; and our courts of cqjiitij, making tho'itiou 
itself give w.ay to the expediency, in a commeiuitf 
point of view, of focilitatiiig the teansfer of propcrc i 
allow tlie .assignment of a chose in action as freeii 
and directly as tlic lata does that of a chon 
in possession.’ — Stephen’s Commentaries, ii. p. 4.V 
One would imagine that the more convenient ant 
philosopliic.al arrangement would be, by the inter 
position of the legislature, to make l.iw conform r 
once to equity and expediency. g 

CHO'TA NAGPO'EE, or NAGPORE TP*' 
LESS, a province in the iiresidenoy of Bong.al, cifE 
foining five districts, and Eanchee, the comn ^ ; 
sioncr’s se.at, 240 miles avest-north-west of C.alouio 
It has an area of 4.1,901 square miles, and in ' 
the number of its inh.abitants w-as 3,825,571, 
sisting chiefli’ aboriginal tribes who arq^IijJ^ 
removed from barbarians. The country -is'Tor ^ ^ 
most part wild and hill}', consisting of an undnlSj t" 
pl.ate.au 3000 feet above the sea. Its chief prod 
arc coal, jute, tea and indigo ; iron is a^f" 

From the elevation of the tract, the 'j, 
varies considerably, ranging in wi^t 
02 % .and in summer from 78° tc gT,,' -cs. 

\ .-U V jnics 

CHOUANS were b.aw’on toylc" ^ent of 
who, dm-mg the .t'ltir ^ Wtitudo 

’’ ..aences betweerl 


Cline remo: 


rcactiou.iry rnov. 

tlieir namo 'Reeling -u'ciUd t -- 

^•fiso to possess SOI navu ulcu 


CHOUGH— CIlKIST. 


son, v.-Jio liad been a Bmuggler, "svent by the name 
Chnnan— a comiption, it is said, o£ cJial-liuanl 
ereooh-owl’) — because, •n-hile he and Ids nccom- 
ees avere engaged in their nocturnal n'ork, they 
je \vout to bo nnnicd of their danger by ronu’ 
') on the ■n'atch imitating the or}’ of this bird, 
the period of the revolt, hou ever, he followed 
lumlde occupation of a clog-inakf. The lii'l 
tion.s of .an anti-rovolutionarj" "p inr i;i Jlnttany 
’sted thcmsclve.s in the liegmiiinc' of 17!’), 
'.several trees of lili"i-ly were dedroj-cd at 
'and other more sc'iou! outr.ige-, committed. 

■ disturbances wero fomented by Ecdilious 
III 1792. .ail iu'urrectir.n avas jilanned by 
;i,rquis do la lion irie, v.'itli the sauction and 
’!.il of the tavn brother'" of Louis XVI. The 
.3 of the inarqui-; entered into communio.ations 
Jean Col toiean — veil knoini for the rceldcs 
^’’itj' of hi.s cdiaracter — and other smugglers ; 
PP'^ivuig the misfortune to be .arrested, tlio r.ariy- 
lit of the iiisiim ct ion devolved ujinn the latter. 
^'t'CToHoiiiTie, a" the iiisiuTcclion wa.s called, at 
■'^'disgraced it.self, both liy the dmnltcn licence 
ct lie cruelty avliich marked it. After several suc- 
mi exploits of tlio giicrnlla sort, .lean Cottcreaii 
.ashed in .an cncageincnt whieli took place on the 
tb .Tilly 1791, nc.ar tlio wood of Misdoii, tlic thcatro 
first dibits. Leforo this, howivcr, other and 
'C'o ilhistnous loadcia had appeared in Lritt.any 
• ^nirect tlio movement, tlio cliicf of wlioiii were 
,''")Vgc 3 Cadomlal (q. v.) and l.'li.arettc. Tlirotigh 
'■’’■ir cmlcavoiirs it w.a.s more widely cvlciulcd, and 
a time seemed hUiJy to imperd the security of 
anoc, hut was Ruppressod towanls tlio elo'.o of 
'19. Pott}' spin-h 01 insiiiTcetinn. liowover, broke 
■* till about 1S03, Mtnn the C/touwia-f ceased 
' awhile. In ISll— 181.7, it .ag.im made its 
‘'poarance on hotll haiiiis of tlio Loiro ; and after 
’o July revolution, was once moro excited bv 
'lo Diiobcss of Berry on boli.aU of tlie Diiko of 
ordc.au.x, Init crushed by tlio cncigctio measures 

'““j 'Hiier' 

idisea'HGII (/’n/idiM), a genus of biriLs of the 
I. Vmily {Curnil"), Imt appio.idiuig to the cliar- 
.ioionaud apiicaraiieo of tlw ta'-!iiv.'« {Slturnith'). 
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nostrils covered with still bristles directed fonv.ard, 
.and in their habits. The beak is lonoor th.an tlio 
head, strong, arched, and pointed. ThQ_ t.ail is 
sliglitly rounded. The only linropean species ir, tho 
common C., sometimes calJod the Cornisli 0., or 
Led-lcgged Croav [F. gracuhit)], a aridely distributed 
I'ut a-cry loc.al bird, iiilnahiting the Saaass Alps, tho 
high mountains of Spain, of Greece, of Indi.a, .and 
of Per-aia, the sontli of Siberia, the north of Africa, 
and some parts of the British sea-coasts ; hut almost 
rxelusively confined to situations avbero there are 
high clitl's. In these it generally m.akcs its nc' t ; 
somctime.s, hoaa'ea'cr, in mined toavcr.a. Its long 
hooked claavs enable it to cling c.asily to a rough 
roclc, hut it seems nnavilling even to sot its feet on 
turf. It lives in societies like tho rook. ’ It feeds on 
in.socts, berries, grubs, and gr.ain. It is easily tamed, 
heenmes a'ery f.atniliar anil fom'.ard, and exliihits 
in the highest degree tho ouriosit}’, the pilfering 
disposition, and tho delight in brilliant; or glittering 
objects, which also charaotoriso others of the oroav 
family. — Other species of C. arc kiiomi, natives of 
.\iistralia, Java, to. Some natur.alisl.s unite tho 
cliocards and tlio choughs into one genus. 

• CHOYA. Sec Cn VY Boot. 

CnitlSM (Gr. chr!<:mn, ointment) is the namo 
given to tlio oil coii.sccratcd on Holy Thiirsd.ay, in 
the Boman Catliolio .and Greek Clnu’chos, by tlio 
bishop, .and used in b.aptism, confinnation, orders, and 
oxtremo unction. There are tavo kinds of C.— tho 
one, a mixture of oil and h.aloam, is used in hafitism, 
i confirmation, and orders ; tho otlicr, aa'hich Is merely 
plain oil, is ii.sod in extreme miction. 

CHKI’.'jOhlE, tho namo of tho white vesture 
laid by tho priest on tho child in former times at 
, baptism, to signify its innoconoo. It was goncr.ally 
I pro'cntcd l'"y tho mother .as an offoring to tho 
cliuroh, Imt If tho child died before tho motlicr av.as 
I ‘churched’ again, it avas used as a shroiul. By a 
common .abuse of avords, C. came to bo applied to 
I tlip child itself. A C. child is a child in a C. 
cloth. As late ns Jeremy Taylor [TTohj Dtjing, e. i., 
8. 2), wo liaa-D tho folloaa'ing! ‘Ea-cry morning 
i creeiH out of a dark cloud, Ic-aa-ing behind it an 
' ignorance and r.ilcncc deep as miibught, and undis- 
oenied as are tho phant.asnis that make a chrisome 
cliild to smile.’ 

cn in.’s!’, a title of <mr .Saaaoiir (sec Jl'-si’s), noy.* 
Ill general use nimnst as a name or ns p.art of ids 
name. It is crigin.ally Grcek, Rignifics niioiiiCd, and 
corresponds o.xacUy in me.aning and use aa'ith tlio 
Ilolireav aa'ord Jlriasi.air (q. a-.); so that this title 
gia'cn to Jcsiis of K.azarcth, is an .aekiioaadedgmcnt 
of him .as tlio fiaa-ioiir long promised to tlio hoirse of 
I Jacob and to ttic human race. As jirophcts, priests, 

1 and kings avoro anointed on being c.alled to their 
' Rca'cral ofilees (1 Kings i. .!}, .“Ifi ; 1 Sam. xad. I,!; 

‘ CxoiL xxix. 7). GO tho Saviour av.as anointed .ay at 
, oiico prophet, jiriest, and king j tho Holy Spirit, 

I often rcprCRonted under this lignro, being given 
‘ to him to qualify his human nature for all that 
1 belonged to his mediatorial olfico and work, 
j The aadiolo system of Christianity depends on tlie 
' doctrine of tho Pr.r,.snx of Ciniisr. An essential 
difference nccc.ssarily exists on almost ca'cry point 
lietavcon tho systems of doctrine ni.aiiitaincd by 
those aa'ho do and by tiioso aadio do not aoknoavlcdgo 
a union of tho divine and human natures iu Ids 
person. Somo of tho early hcretie.s maintained an 
.opinion, which has long cc.ascd to haa'o .any siip- 
Lortei., th.at tho body of C. was not a real body, 
vut a mere visiouar}' appearance. See IJon.T.u 
(mil Gnostic-S. Tho oppo.sito extreme is th.at of 
Sociflians, _ by svhom C. is rogaided as a mere 
man ; TvWlst Arians (q. v.) reg.an him as in lii i 
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pre-exlslence—i. e., before bis incamaCioii— the bigbest 
of all created beings; and according to the gener- 
allj- received doctrine of Christians, he is ‘ God and 
man in two distinct natures and one person.’ This 
doctrine, of course, bears a most intimate relation 
to that of the Ieiotty (q. v.) ; and aU who hold the 
dmiiity of Jesus Christ, regard liim as the incam<ate 
Second Person of the Godhead. The proof of the 
whole doctrine may ntoost be said to consist simply 
in a proof of the divinity of C. ; his re.al humanity, 
although equally important, being no longer dis- 
puted. And this proof is found, not so much in 
particul.ar texts which directly assert the ^vinity of 
— ^though such texts are important — ns in the 
multitude of texts which imply it, and admit of 
no reasonable dr natural explanation apart from it • 
and in shelving tb.at certain doctrines are taught 
in Seripturo 1111011 cannot be maintained witliout 
this. 

The ancient Apollinarians, Eutychi.au.,, ''■^ono- 
physites, &o., rcg.arded C. .as h.aving only one nature 
— a_ compound of the divine and human ; but such a 
notion as that C. had only a human body, the divine 
n.aturo supplying the place of a soul, is hold to be 
subversive of the whole Christian system ; and his 
human nature, to be real, must be laewed as con- 
sisting both of a true body and a tree soii His 
hiun.an natiurc never existed, however, apart from 
his divine nature, and was ‘ conceived by the power 
of the Holy Ghost.’ 

Closely connected with this subject is tb.at of the 
humiliation and consequent exaltation of 0., in his 
ch.apioter of mcdi.ator between God .and man; a 
subject, to tho former branch of which belonna the 
whole doctrine of the loorh of C. for the redemption 
of sinners, mcluding the gro.at doctrine of Atone- 
ment (q. V-), To the latter belongs tho doctrine of 
the reward of his worl^ in his sitting at tho right 
hand of God, and hairing all things put imdor nis 
feet; not only exercising dominion ns king in his 
church, but over all things for tho advancement of 
tho salvation of his church, and of every member 
of it ; while also Ho sends forth tho Holy Spirit to 
.apply to men tho blessings which, ns tho row.ard of 
his work. Ho has modiatori.ally obtained for them; 
and stiU con tinuing to act as a priest, makes con- 
_tinual Interoession (q. v.), founded upon his work 
and sacrifice. 

CHRr.ST, Or.DEn of, in Poutpoai.. 'When tho 
Templars were expoUed 
from France, .and their 
property confiscated by 
Philippe lo Bel, with the 
B.anction of Pope Clement 
V., they were received into 
Portug.al, and their order 
revived in 1.317, under the 
title of ‘the Order of our 
Lord .Tosiis Christ.’ With 
some difficulty. Pope John 
XXH. was induced to sanc- 
tion tho now order. The 
Knights of tlio Order of 
Christ joined tho Portu- 
guese in all their crusades 
aaainst the infidel, and 
.also in their African and 
Indi.an expeditions, receiv- 
ing in compens.ation con- 
tinual additions to their 
. own possessions. Tho grand 
Badge of the Portuguese prior of the order was 
Order of Christ. invested by Pope Calixtus 
III. with power 1 iqnal to 
that of a bishop; pnd, ns an eucouragoment to 
adventure, the knights were promised all the 





countries which they might discover, to bo hp 

under the protection of Portugal. At length, thVenS’alk 

wealth and power excited the je.alousv of i 

kip of Portug.al; their future acquisitTonra'Tfsrirted 

subsequently even their actual possessions, w“4““v in 

declared to bo crown possessions, and the oil'-,, 

of .admmstrator and grand-master were transf 

to the croivn. A fine cloister belonging to the^“'’“'‘vi”" 

is still to be seen at Tomar, to whicli |lace tt Sc' ^ed 28th, 

of the order w.as transferred from C.astro-J ^ 

in 13G6. Hoble descent, and three years’ ir 

scnico against tho infidel, TYere required for and Norway, 

sion. The members took the three monkis’®™ ^ Zealand, 

of ch.istitj', poverty, and obedience, till tP°’^ throne 

released them from tho first two, oh-condi ' 

their applying tho third p.art of their rove* 

the support of Tomar cloister, tho priests of i°^ Sweden, and ' 

were bound by tho three vows. This cloh'*'^®^ ended m' . 

now a_ theological institution for the instruor 

the priests of the order. \,o***^’ ^ • 

It is s.aid tlmt the oC possesses 26 « 

and farms, and 434 prcboTitv ig very ' 

V, _ •' lenedN-ts man- 

5 as far as the 
rst possessions ; 
'owns, grc.atly 
oimtry. His 
gether writh his ^ 
cicnces, gained 
ocially of tho 

mark, son of | 
«d, born 2911 | 
throne of hi 
the same yoai 
George III. of 
e.arly life had 
him unfit for 
1 state was, ii 

—consisting of 6 knights of tho Grand Cross, 4tirrconfideiic 
conmandcra, and an unhimted munber of Imiehtrnstorif, how 
Catholics nf noble ,le,..enf. gtniensei 

\ ' ^ ^ . infiucnce over tht 

\ ' li /ueen. But innova 

J i— d insults ofierod t 
on this minister th 



Stir of tho Portuguese Order of Clirist. 


Catholics nf noble doseont 
alone are admitted, and 
foreigners^ aro_ excluded from 
participation in the revenues, 
being exempted in return 
from its rules. Tho star and 
badge of a Knight Grand 
Cross arc reproseuted in the 
illustration. 

CHRIST, Tjie Fatal 
Order or. This is a branch 
of tho Portuguese order, 
created by Pope John XXII. 
It li.as only one class. Tlie 
decoration and star aro repre- 
sented in the illustration. 

CHRIST, PreruRES of. To 
represent the form and coun- 
tenance of C. in a manner that 
shall even approxiimite to tho 
latent ideal in tho minds of 
men, is imqiicstionably tho 
most sublime and the most 
diflicidt work which an artist 
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gm undertake. It is Jho'hTghest pictorial eKi™foe * 

the creative faculty. From a voryc.arlypi, ' drawn 

history of the cliiuch, we can trace the,3® 
endeavour. At first, indeed, tho ho-“”Sd^ „os=> 
for the idols of tho pagaiis, mu *" 

Christians with an .aversion to '''• iup 

of tho Saviour. GradiiaUy, h' 
disappeared, and time remo^^^J^ 

people, this feeling would ® a m^iiltitudo 

would arise to possess soi^'^® placed it i, .aenoes betweer 
‘ lauo have been pomtcc 
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CHEIST CROSS ROW— CHRIST-CHURCH. 


wliicli tlie eye niiglit rost pious delight, 

hen Christian art originated -v-e e.iiinofc precisely 
it is usually dated from the time of Coustan- 
e. Res'crthelc'’3 — as Lord Lind .'’v lei.i'rks, in 
Shtdic.^ of the ITistonj of Ci riJum Ait (Lend. 
7) — ‘it v.-oidd ho more correct to r.ay that ir 
first emerged .above '.'loiaid ; its e.aidiest 
s must be sought for ni the ertaco.njbs.’ In 
suljterranean cxcasMtione. uuining a mane 
kuotvn e.xtcut and labyrinthine intricacy, to 
the Roman Giinstians had recourse in the 
E jicrsccution, ai\ t i lie found the first traces 
istian sculpture and painting. The mreo- 
._if the niartyi ^ and confessor.s, of the heroes 
I'roiura, of the bishops, and, in goncr.al, of 
' higher ni.ul^ and rcnoivn, were painted 


also some specimens of the frescoes of the catacombs 
— gives an idea of the manner in ivhich the heathen 
ai-tists expressed their notion of Christ. He is 
depicted as a bearded philosopher in profile. A 
letter ivhich Lentidus, the predecessor of Pilate, is 
declared to have ivritteu to the Roman senate, but 
ivhich is ei-idently apocryphal, attributes to C. a 
figuro and countenance of manly beauty. Towards 
the middle of the 8th e., John of Hamasens gives 
a description which he pretends to have gathered 
from more ancient authors. According to him, C. 
was tail, had beautiful eyes, hut the ej-ebrows meet- 
ing ; a" regular nose, floiving loclcs, .a black heard, 
and a sandy or straw-coloured complexion, like 
I his mother. Among the most ancient represeuta- 
' tioiis of C. wliich profess to be portraits, are the two 


with tile ajniibolq ami devices of Ghristianity. I paintings in the Calixtino and Pontine catacombs 
, larables nere the chief source from wliieh I near Rome, and wliich are given in Arighi’s Jioma 

Suhlcrranca Kora. The S.avioiir is there represented 
until an oval ansago, a straight nose, arched eye- 
brows, and high forehead. The expression is earnest 
and mild ; thfc hair is parted on the forehead, and 
falls oi'cr the shoulders in avaaring loclcs ; the beard 
IS short and scattered. These two busts agree 
I with the ajiocrj-ph.al letter of Lentulus, and the 
I artist or artists avho executed them, may possibly 
' have employed it as a model. The majority of the 
' Hyrautino and Italian painters, down to the age of 
Michael Angelo and Rajihacl, adhered to this typo. 

I CHRIST or CRIS CROSS ROW, the alphabet 
I amanged in the form of a cross, for the use of 
I children; and so printed, in old ‘horn’ hooks, or 
primers. The letter A was at the top, and Z at the 
' f'lot of the cross. 

CIIRI'STCHURCII, a paih’amentary and muni- 
tipal borough and seaport on the English Channel, 
in Hampshire, on the south-west herder of the 
New Eorest, at the head of the estuary formed 
by the A\ou ami Stour, 21 miles south-west of 
Southampton. It has manufactiu-cs of fiiseo chains 
for clocks and w.atchos, ami of liosicrt-. It has also 
•i .s.ahnon-lishery. The pnory chiircli, one of the 
most interesting and magnificent of English occl". 
.-i.astical Ptnictiire.s, was jiartly luiilt on an aneieiit 
t' iindation by Fl.anibard, Ri.sliop of Riirham, in the 
icign of IVillmm Rufus. It was altered and added 
to III siib.scqueiit reigns. In ISGl it again iiudorwonfc 



unff 

1 diser Siipposid carlie-t I’ltiu' 
f. Vi a Coiling In ilio C'.it.tteii to 
lioiog 


f 1 'Imi-t . 


-■ah .soptikhral arli ts dnu Heir 'vinbols. C 
itcd as the good sliepfu id m tlio mid-.t of 


■k, or, with ‘ pastoral pqie.' .seolcuig the lost | ”®bdcd restorations. A battery of artillery is 

i.. — : ■generally stationed in the commodious h.arraclcs. 

The borough comprises two favourite watcriiio. 
places, Mudeford and Bournemouth. There are 
traces hero of a Roman temple to Iilars. Pop. in 
IS71, l-vIlS. It returns one nicmher to p.arliamciit. 
A newspaper is published in C. weeld}-. 

^^^^ISTCHIJHCH, capital of the province of 
C.antcrhuiy, in New Zealand, situated on the rivi r 
Avon, about 7 miles from the sea. Its port is Little- 
ton, with which it is connected by a railway 9 iiiih s 
long. It is the centre of a great grazing district, mid 
has also flourishing manufactories. Pop. (1871) 8717. 

CHRIST-OHURCH, Tiij; C.vi’in;r>n-\i. oi', 
(Oxford). This great society has had three dhtiii ■! 
foundations. In 152G, Cardinal Wolsey obtained 
from Clement VIL a hiUl for the supprossioii of 
22 monasteries, the site of one of which he scleuled 
ns the site of a new college, to be called Cardinal 
CoUege, and whicli he intended to endow on a scale 
of magnificence beyond that of any other founda- 
tion in Oxford. On the fall of lYolscy in lo29, the 
whole establishment came into the h'luls of ICinn 
Henry VIH. In 1532, tli.at prince rcfoi idrd it under 
tte name of King Hcmy VIII.’s C. dege, and iu 
1^0, he once more re-established the olle's' under 
th^name of ‘Christ-Church Cathedral in Oxford or 
theXoimdation of King Henry VIIL, with a d^u 


ir returning with it on Ins shoulders. Some 
10 figures as an ideal i outh in the bloom of 
■s, sometimes as a bearded man in the prime 
sometimes as Orpheus siUTounded by wild 
ciirapt by the melody of his lyre. Such 
3, lion ever, were only symbolical^ and did 
,^-,tisfy the religious craving for a -portrait 
.^,'0 of Constantino marks the transition from 
.fJLl'niholical to the pseudo-h}.\torical picture. 

‘ jw find C. represented in the mid.st of his 
ys, or in the act of perfonniiig a miracle ; hut 
=>r!3ot till about the close of the 4th c. that we 
encountor that tj-pe of countenance which, 
i pertain modifications, continued to rule the 
Options of artists during the whole of the middle 
To vindicate this t}qie, m\ tlis, at a later 
d, sprang into existence ; and ave read of a por- 
of C. possessed by King Ahganis of Edcssa, 
^■ated on a h.aiidkerchief, and of another 
obtained by Rt Veronica at the Cruci- 
■'I'e is as little foundation for these 
at wliioli attributes to the evangelist 
‘urc. The Emperor AlexandiT-, 
said to have possessed in Ida 
'hrist. An antique mosaic, 
which exists in the Masco 
u — avhere are to be found 
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nml 8 canons, GO shwlcnts, 40 school-boys, clerks, 
choristers,’ &c. This foun^tion is now sulnistuic, 
though it has undergone consi^rable mocUfications. 
To none of the cauonrics were any duties as^cned I 
liy King Hcniy VIIL From time to time, how- 
ever, tho canonrica havo been annexed to Taiioua 
itniveniiy profeasorshipa, more partict^rly one to 
the profcaaorsliip of divinity, by King Jamca t ; 
one to tbo profossorsbip of ITcbrew, by ICing 
Cliaidea L ; and one to tho profea^orshipa of cccic- 
aiasKeal bbtoi}* and pastoral theology respectively, 
by Queen Victoria. 

_ Several changes were introduced by tho commis- 
aioners appoints under 17 and 16 Viet. e. 61. Tliero 
is now only ono aincciiit!-cnjn 3 *ing canon. AYlicn he 
is off tho list, no one nuy hold a canoniy save a 
professor, the archdeacon, or the sub-dean. Tlic 
studentships are now 60 in number,, nnd arc, aa 
before, divided into junior and seniol a. J“nt"lniis, 
ilitTering considctnbfv as to emolument. theso 
nro now open, the old sj'stcm of appointment by 
nomination having been .abolished. About thnm 
junior studenta arc ciceteil every year in Lent term, 
one in cvciy three for cxcclicnco in m.athcmati<si or 
jihysical science ; and besides these, three arc sent 
. iip yc.arly from Westminster. Tho senior atiidcnt- 
aliips are also open, with tho usual limit.ation of 
independent income. Of these, however, only a 
third can be held bj- laymen, .^o studentships 
were vciy poor ; but an imnrovrinctit in this rcsiicct 
has licen included among the recent changes. Some 
vahiablc exhibitions, however, and OO' hcncficcs, 

, .are in the rift of tho f ociclv. Tii 187.1, then- were 
about 1 100 names on the college liooks. Ko st.aiiilc 3 
were given to C., owing to tlic de.atU of the king 
Ii.aving taken place shortly after tke final foundation 
of Ibc college. It uas, in con'''siuence, entirely- 
govcnicil by the ord'-ri of tho dean nnd « Iinplcr, t« 

. the total exclusion of the tutors. To lliis sepatsimn 
of the governing from tlie teaching body, os well os 
io flic ftTuuU vaIuo of tile rtu(lcnt«lii|i«r, in«ny be 
I ascribed, in grc.at measure, tho inconsidorahio degree 
of success ill the schools, whicli, for many years 
I past, limnght no sinnU discredit on this magnificent 
I society-. 

I CllIlI'STKKIKG,a term often used as cijuivnlent 
to Baptism (g.v,). It is disliked by souh-, and of 
I couisc liked by othen, ns favouring tbc doctrine «f 
{ ji.apti<mal rcgcucralinn ; being, indeed, ncconluig to 
ill derivation, cxprc'sivc of tho notion tb.at a person 
is mwlt a Chtittian in Kaptism. But, like many , 
other terras, it Is frequently employed wiliiuut ivfcr- i 
cnee to its origin, .and witlimit any int<-ntioa of i 
conveying the opinion which it might he stnctly l 
held to imply. ; 

CHIirSTIAK II.,l:ingnri)eniiiark,Xom'ny,nnd | 
Rweslen, liom at Vyborg, in the i-iniid of nincn, 
2d .Inl.v 1-tSl. lie a-cended thuihruii<- of Ucninark J 
in liilS. Sliortly- after his m,arriagc in 1511^ with 
a sister of the Kinpenir Cliarle.s V., a young Nor- 
wegian p(as.ant-giri, with whom C. was in love-, dicil, 1 
or, .as it w.as iH-liovcd, was miirch red. limt luitiiral 
ferocity, for which C. was Mimamed the Anffni, ( 
bur.-t forth most furiously on this occ.asion. IIo i 
ean*ed the governor of the e.astle, Torhen Oxo i 
(s-o DvvjiKfi), to be Iicbeadcd. He afternants t 
declared open war against Sweden, took Stockholm i 
through fraud, and had himself crowned king. But 1 
the cruel Tcngcancc and trtachciy of C. .after tbia 1 
event excited the indignation of that counlia-, whi- li, c 
liisidnl by Gitskiaais Wasa iq. v.), succeeded in dnv- c 
ing out the Danes, b'hcrating itself from the yoke of s 
thjQ House of ICnlmar, and linally oleeting Gu&tavus s 
Wasa (in 162.1) to the throne. In IlL.imark, too, the r 
aristocracy had risen, and an insurrection in Jutland i 


following, C. found himself forced to flee for refuge to 
tho Netherlands, and Ids uncle IVcdrick L (q.v.), 
tile introducer of the Bcfoimntion into Denmark, 
elected king in his place. Encouraged, however, by 
tbo CatbolioTKirty m tho Netherlands, and assisted 
Charles V., C. landed sncccsriiilly in Norway in 
1331 i but at tbo battle of Aggerbuua in 1G3^ bo 
was totally defeated, and mailo prisoner in tbo 
castle at Soiidcrbiu-g, from which ho was liberated.,, 
after twelve years of confinement. Ho died 28th I) 
J.iuuaty 1539. I 

CHltlSTIAN rv., lung of Denmark and Norway, p 
and Duka of Schleswig-Holstein, born in Zealand, V 
12th Apnl 1677, and elected sncccssor to tbo tfaiono ' 
ill IGSO. Ho assumed the sceptre in 1693. From ' 
ICIO ho c.smcd on a successful war, known as thd i 
Kaliiiarian war, against Charles IX. of Sweden, and I 
Ills successor, Gustavns Adolf! .us, which ended in 
an ndvantageons peace in IGl^ s^ds lender of the 
rrottstnnts in tho Thirty Yonis vf^nr, 0. was not 
snccc^fuj. His Inly "i for tho imji \vcmont of his 
couutiy, in which lies.. ’-idcfatigi^'e, wcrc^ how* w 
m-cr, mo.st hcncficiah ^ ■'rili^cd its mnri- 
timo iHiwcr; extended iis commerce its far os the 
East <;dics, whoTO ho obtained tho first possessions; 
nml b., restrictions upon tbo Hanso towns, greatly 
inercnscil tbo inland trade of tho countiy. His 
k-gisLitivo and financial reforms, ti^cthcr with his ' 
lovo and iiatronngc of tho arts and scionccs, gained 
fur him the esteem of liis people, cspccuilly of tho ■ 
IcarnciL Ho died in 1616. 

^ Cnitl.STIAN VII., king of Denmark, son of ! 
Freilnek V. and lyimt.a of Enulanil. Imni 29tl I 
•Tannary 1740. lie siiececded to tho throne of hi 
father 1-lth .Iiim.iiy 1766, and in tho samo yeai 
man ml Can>Ime hfatilda, sister of Ucotgo 111. of ■ 
England. Thu di'-up.vtiuiis of his early life had 
enfeebled hu energies, nnd rendered him unfit for 
govirmnrnt. Tlio innnngemciit of tbo st-itc was, ii 
etiuseqiieiicc, seised by his iniiiistcrs, with Omni 
BernstorlT, who had iMiascvsed the entire coufidcnc 
of the king’s Lather, at their head. Bernstorlf, how 
ever, was suun forced to retraat before Stnicnsei 
(q.a.l, who^ carreised unbounded inllucnco over tin 
king .and bi.a impradcnt young queen. But innova 
tinns of a desputio tciidcncj', and insults oQctcd t * 
the national feeling, sihid drew upon this minister th 
hatred of Uio nation. Tho queen-dowager scciii 
this, m.ado it an occasion for satisfj-ing her nmbitinii 
luiture, by^ nlLaching herself to tho malcontent- 
and in 1772 sho snccccdcd, with tho nssistaiico i 
her SOD, Fredrick (b. 1761, d. 1803), in pcmuadii 
tlio a’iiciJlating king to draw up an order of am' 
for Stincnsec and the j'ouiig queen. BemBturiT w 


BcruBturir w 


with tho quccn-iiiotlicr. C. died 13th blotch 181^ 

OHniSXIAN BUllIAL. Sco BiriiiAL and I'm 
DKHr. JO 

ClIItlSTIAN CHAKITY, lOtionTS of .b- 
Onnuit or, in France. King Henry HI. brae 
iiif-tiliited tbc order of tho llolj' (Shost for pHy 
and persons of ilistinclion, founded tho onlcu 
C. C. for tbo support of maimed officers !£• 
soldiers, who Iiad done goml service in ' 
He as*igneil rcvcmieb to the order, drawn ' 
tho hospitals in tho kingdom. Tho 
on the left breast .an anchored eras' 
an while tafluly or satin, with n ’ .cs, 

sill^ nnd in tho midiUo of tho c jnics 

sky blue chaigcd ai-itli a Jlr j-mont oh 
rouiplction of tlio institiilir .amultitudo 
Henry IV., who placed it is ..uonecs betweer 
' , euro have been i»intCL | 
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maraliak and colonels of France; and by means 
of it, man5’ of those uho had served their country 
faithfully u'ero enabled to spend the latter portion 
of their lives in peace, and above want. The order 
formed the germ of that noble hospital the Invalidvs, 
which was fou-.ded by Louis XIY., and which 
served as a model for our own ho^itals of Cliclsca 
and Greenwich. "When the Invalides ^vas founded, 
1 the order of C. C. was superseded. 

■ CHRISTIAN CONNECTION, a denomination 
'! of Christians which originated abont the beginning 
,1 of the 19th c. in the United States of America, and 
.1 is diffused over all tlio states. The name was 
'I assumed in avowed dislike to the acknowledgment 
j of any human authority and to sectarian distinc- 

tions, and all doctrinal terms of communion were 
- rejected, the Bible being adopted as the only rule 
) of faith, and personal pietj’ made the test of qualifi- 
1 cation for membership. The Connection soon came 
-/to consist, however, almost exclusively of persons 
it dcn3’ing the divinity of Christ. 

■’ CHRISTIAN KNOAVLEDGE, SocinrY ron 
Pr.OMOTlsn, one of the great rchgious associations 
connected with the Church of IJngland, and the 
oldest of them all. It was founded in 1C98, 
although it did not receive its present n.ame till 
1701 ; and had for its object : ‘ 1. To promote and 
j cncoimage the erectin" of ch.arity schools in all parts 
I of England and Wales. 2. To disperse, both at 
1 homo and abroad, Bibles and tracts of rehgion ; 
\ and, in general, to advance tho honour of God, 
,‘and tho good of mankind, b3’ promoting Christian 
• ■' (cnowledge, both at homo and in other parts of tho 
a-orld, by tho best methods that should offer.’ 

' ^Theso objects it has never ceased to ptu-suc, chiefly 
/ directing its efforts to tho British dominions ; p.ar- 
' /taking at once of tho nature of an cduc.ational asso- 
. V-.iation, a Missionary Society, a Bible Society, and a 
tleligious Tract Society ; and notwithstanding tho 

■ iiipcrations of other grc.at societies in these several 
■ujcpartmonts of Christian benevolence, its revenue 
(ii'omounts to about £100,000_a ye.ar. Tho Brotest-ant 
louissionarics who laboured in the South of India in 
tjast century, were supported chiefl3' b3' this societ3*, 
,-Avhioh has also contnlmtcd largol3' of its funds for 
I dlio establishment of Cliristi.au schools in that 

ountr3’. 

' /i' CHRISTIAN NAME. See NAiir. 

Cia CHRISTIA'NIA, capit.il of Norw.ay, is situated 

!•..«/« aP a in n Isn't iTf-tfitl nnnn 
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1 the province of Aggerhuus, in a bc.autiful open 
\llo3’ on tho northoni side of tho Christiania 
ord. I’op. (1870) Cl,93j. C. is tho scat of the 
orwegian government, tho superior courts, and the 
j orthinrj. Besides tho suburbs of Pipervigen, 
imm.-uaborp, Abatcrlaud, .and Grocnland, tho town 
asists of G. properh' so called (which was laid 
t by Christian iV.'in 1014, in the form of a 
-liar parallelogram of 1000 paces in length .and 
idth) ; the Old Town or Opslo, where the bishop 
lies ; and tho citadel Aggerhuus, from which tho 
straight .streets of the toivn c.an bo fired 
. .'C;. The most important public buildings are 
^t^royal palace, tho bank and exchange, tho house 
';,~-cpre3entativcs or Storthing, the governor’s 
'.1/,‘j'^io, and tho dathedrah To these may bo added 
'I''i,--'univer8it3', the only one in Norway, which was 
j I’*''! in 1813, and possesses a staff of 21 ordinary, 

1 ' , ■*^''-*Taordinnr 3 ' professors. About C50 studemts 
I d, sprang nnnualJ 3 ’. This institution contains, 
'-'..ot o. posojg Ecientifio collcctioiis, a libraiy of 
' ’’'-vlucd on books, a bot.amcal garden, and an 
''^obtaiirngo g 4' 42 ' N. lat., and lO’ 5(1 H 
(• was opened in 1833. C. has 
' , ' ■ whicltiols and learned societies, of 

uro. , 1 . northern Antiquities’ is 
, ■ \said to 

' Christ 

' . . ■ - jWhich t 
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famous. The manufactures of C. aro cotton, oil, 

S soap, and bricks. There are also numerous 
eries and com-mills. It exports in consider- 
able quantities wood, iron, anchovies, and glass- 
wares. In 1808, 1620 vessels entered, and 1501 
cleared the port (which, however, is covered with 
ice for four months). It has a regular steam-boat 
communication with Gottenburg, Copenhagen, K’.cy"' 
Hull, and Leith. C., by means of ifs bay, l.'‘cbn- 
nected with Drammen (pop, 13,876), famous for its 
extensive trade in timber, Ac. The scenery of the 
whole bay is unsurpassed in beauty. 

OHRISTIA'NITY. It is proposed in tlie present 
article to give a very brief outline of tho E3'8tem of 
the (Christian religion, and of the evidences by which 
its truth is eshabiished. The principal parte, both 
of the system and evidences of C., will bo found 
noticed under separate heads. 

C. comes to us with a claim to be received ns of 
divine origin. It is no product of the human mind, 
but h.a3 for its author tho Being whom it sets before 
us as tho object of worship. It is' consequentl3' 
altogether exclusive ; it claims to be deemed the 
only true reh'gion — ‘the truth’ — and admits of no 
compromise or nllianco with any other system. 

C. cannot bo viewed ns distinct from the religion 
of tho Jews and of tho patriarchs ; it is the samo 
religion accommodated to new circumstances ; there 
has been a change of dispensaiion only. In study- 
ing either tho system or the evidences of C., we are 
compelled continnnU3' to revert from tho New Testa- 
ment to tho Old, and must in some measure trace 
the luator3’ of the true or revealed religion through 
tho previous and preparatory dispensations. 

Tho whole system of U. may bo regarded as 
having its foundation in tho doctrine of the 
Existence of one God. Sec God, Next to this 
may bo placed tho doctrine of tho Fall _(q. v.) of 
hlan. hlan is represented as involved in misery 
by sin (q. y,)— original and actual — and every 
individual of the human- race as incapacitoted for 
the service and fellowship of God, obnoxious to 
the displo.asuro of God, andRablo to pu ni s hm ent in 
a future and eternal state of being. See Pt'ertSH- 
srnOT, FPTtmn. And hero wo rrmy regard tho 
doctrine of tho Atoncuekt (q. v.) as next claiming 
our attention— a doctrine taught in all the sacrifices 
(.«ce SAcnmcE) of tho patriarchal .and Jewish dis- 
pensations, as well as b3‘ tho words of inspired 
teachers. Man being utterly incapable of effecting 
his o-wn ddiveranco trom sin and misfT3', Go-d sent 
liis Son to B.avo sinners, to deliver them from hell 
to make them holy, and partakers of tho eternal 
joy and glory of heaven. 

By those who regard Christ .as a mere creature, 
atonement or reconciliation with God is made to 
depend on tho repentance of man as its immediate 
cause ; whilst tho lifo and death of Christ are repre- 
sented ns merely an example to us of obedience, 
virtue, and piety in tho most trying circumstances ; 
the doctrines of a propitiatory sacrifice, a substitu- 
tionary obedience, and an imputed righteousness, 
with all that form part of tho Siime syrtom, falling 
complotdy and oven necessarily to the ground. 
These doctrines, however, are all consiitentls' main- 
tained in connection with tho doctrine of tl>o Trinity 
and tho generally received doctrine as to the person 
of Christ, See Cnnisr and Trinity. The very 
incarnation (q. v.) of tho Son of God is regarded as 
a glorious display of tho divine condescension, and 
a wonderful exaltation of human nature: whilst a 
pc;:onnl enjoyment of tho highest dignity and bliss 
of which humanity is capable in tho favour and 
fellowship of .God for ever, is to bo attained by faiUi- 
in Jesus Chri^ See FAim and Justification. 

Tho indissoluble connection letwcen faith and 
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salvation aiises from fho divine axmointinent, but tiio otiier, of the loot of man, or of omeelvcs and 
EcciiKs a mo^ hamony, aeit priJ^dcs for Sring- our neighbonre. 

Inf “oordonoe with the mWleo- OTio means of fjraoe, or of the attamment of the 

t^l and moral utnre of nm— of most powerful blessings of salvation, form an important part of the 

Of awe the '^oim of Gon-or 


OX iiiina xaiang tx> tuemseivcsi or giviDg to others the 
glory of that salvation which woy really owe to 
Ohrist, and which thw must therefore ascribe to 


by whidh salvation is both begun and caiiicd on in 
men. He ordiiumeea of God% worship ate among 
the means of gmce. Thus Bayer (g. v.) is one <3 


"J' 10,0 U, vmoa, ana tneir rwanve importauoe os com- 

graoe of God. The mipon of Ohnst ms an act of i«ired \ritii the other means, oonsidmblo 
snprme grace; and^ must Ito ascribed to grace of opinion prevails among Ohristians. The same 
for which v- arc indebted to (Btish He d«feo remark appQea also to theWbination of ni.r;«t;pn. 


Su^ aw^o differences coMorn^ Itaonorr (n.r.). We have endt.^ d to sketcTtiia Mtlme of 
and ongm of fin^ md ma^a abiiy system of 0., ak muoh as possible according to 

orma^ty tobohevo of hmi^ But by Clmatiaas the general bdief of Chriatioi^ merely fadtnSinp 
^^y, the pen^ ^tion of the behever to the points on which the chief differennep of 

““ asOTbed to the exist. 8(me of the prinripsl controversies iftil be 
Holy Ghost or Spint of Godj tho third penm of found noticed under seuamto heads, 
toe Godhe^ and so to tbe grace of God. See The tnith of 0. is established by many different 
AmoKtus, C^Vixiuii, md Feuoiub. _ Evidaites, distinct and indimendeniL but mutnally 

fto too mew all who hold the doct^ of toe corroborative. It appeals to reason, and liemne.;. 
Trimty, the doobines ceneenung tho S^t of God have its elniin. oxarmnod and admitted. Nor isthere 
form, a very impor^t part of the Chriatian syatem. say faxOi where tiien ia not a mnnfa,! conviotion 
To the. agency of tma person of tho Godhead, arrived at 1^ a process iff sound reasoning, 
besides all that is asoribed to Him coneeming the Tho ovidancea of C. are very generaSy divided 
humannaturoof Christ, we are indebted for air that into two great olasses, internal and exfmal—tho 
is spiritually good in man ; He, in tho economy of former consistiM of those which are found in 
mce, hemg sent by God, on the iutereession of the nature of the Olmiitiitn system itself, and in 


Ohiuff, to-conmuuicatc the Ulessinffi purchased by its adaptation to the nature and wants of man* 
Ghnsb m his obedience and deatk See HbtT the latter, of those which are dciivcd from other 

, , Bonices. ^1^ boundary between the two olasses. 
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stete of BolTation. It fonns an essential part of multitude of books which have been written on tho 
tho C^viniatio ^ton^ that he who is in a state of sabjeot of the evidences of 01, some axe devoted 
salvation always ranains so, and that the solvation mamly to one of these classes, and some to tho 
begun on earth is in every case made pnfeot'in othor j whilst some ore occupied with tiie develop* 
heaven* See PbusbVajRAitoe ob Saints. Xhua ment of portionlar evidences or axgoments. and 

salimtTnTi {a vimvw^ n.« lioirinviiTia' 4 ti 'R.vnvwBA- anma w44!f. .3* l li 


pcss of sanotuication. Faith in Jesus Christ oannot by sni&cient evidence at all See EEVsnAnoN* 
do unaccompanied with repentance, and repentance The evidence of Miracles (q. v.) and toe evidence 
is olwayB renewed when toe exerdse of fiuth ia of Prophecy (q. v.), two of tho principal branches 
renewed. Per althotmh all helisvera ore saints or of toe extenial evidonceB of G, wiU be found noticed 
7toli/, as set apart to God, and in contrast to what in separate orticlea. Another oignmen'^ which has 
they previously ivere, yet there is none in this life been mnoh daborated— for exomph^ in PoWs 
free from tem^tion and sin ; the snccessful tempter BiHdmees—ia derive^from the dhoracter and sui^ 
of our tot parents, who assailed our Saviour with ings of tiio aposties and other first preachers of 0. ; 
temptation imd was ^defeated, being still toe ootivo their hi^ moral worth, considered along with their 
enemy of men, against whom beuevers in Jesus great earnestness and dovotedness : toe absence of 
Christ aro colled to contend, to watch, and to pray, all poaribilito of aelfiah or base motives ; and at the 
See HxvUi. ^c sense of respwibility belongs to same time, tneir perfect oiportonito of mowing tho 
human nature; and the doetiine of a Judgment tmtii of toe facts which toey proclaimed. Asuh-, 

/rs 1 MATVkii wMftww 1 .A fia ««f ». im. AL_ _ J ! S —M x.t. _ I 


iiunian narare; ana cue uoemne oi a juagment ox tue zacu woion tbey prodaimed. A sub* \ 

(q. V.) to come may be considered as to a certain sidiaiy argument is found in toe admission of toe 
extent a doctrine of natural religion, os may also great facts regar^g Jesus of Nazareth, Vy toe early \ 
tliat of tho Imiwtality (q. y.) of toe Soul; hut opponents of Ghristianity. A most important and ' 
tile (dear and distinct cuun<aation of these dootrines vmnable argument is found in too perfect coher- ' 
bidongs to toe Christian revelation, to which bdongs cncc of oB too parts of the Christian system, and 
entirmy toe doctrine of the Besurreotion (q. v.) of in the agreement, os to the ndipon which they 
toe Head. • teach, of aU the books of Scr^ture, noMthstono- 

Of the moral part of C., whieh has already been ing the widely different dates of toidr composition, 
referred' to, it may be sufficient here to states that and their vi^ different nature in other respects, 
it is as hannenicra with toe doctrinal os it is See Bible, He relation of toe Jewish ceremonies 

3 irable from it ; l^t it is founded umn too to the doctrines of 0. snpjdies another argument qt 
utes of God, and is pcifecS^ ' illustrated in the this kind, capable of bmim developed in a mnltitndai 
(diameter of Jesus Christ; and that it is divirible of particnlais. He mmer coinoidences betweerl 
into two great parts— one, of the love qfQod, and too different books of Seripturo have been pointCL| 
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' out with liappy effcofc in the Horn: Paulinas of 
■ / Paley, and in other ■nrorhs. The character of onr 
i Savionr supplies' an argument of great power; the 
j impossibility of the invention of such a character, 
and of the history in which it is exhibited, by any j 
j effort of human genius, is also urged as corrobora- 
I tivo ; and the inconsistency of the morality dis- 
1 played, with the supposition of imposture, has been 
■j^ dwelt upon with the same view. The excellency, 
i| both of the docti'inal and moral part of the system 
’ of C., its elevating and piuifying tendency, the 
ajjrcement of its doctrine with the facts of man’s 
j • sinfulness and misery, and the suitable provision 
I which it makes for liis most deejilj’ felt wants, arc 
I principal branches of the internal emdenco of its 
j truth. The effects of C., avhero it has prevailed, 

\ supply a confirmatory argument in its favour, avhich 
has formed the subject of works of great le.aming 
•] and interest. 

;i CimrSTIAhrSAND, the principal town of the 
.) province or eli/l of th.at name m Norway, is sitmated 
J .at the mouth of the Torrid.alself, in the b.ay of 
'J Christiausand. Pop. (1870) 11,4GS. C. is the residence 
1 of a bishop and high-bailiff or atift-.anitmand, and 
possesses a branch of the Nonvegian Bank, a gym- 
nasium, and several ch.aritable foimdations. Tbo 
manufactures are leather, tobacco, cotton, &c. Ship- 
building forms also a considenablo branch of its 
industry. The town, which was built in 1C41 by 
Christian IV., has au excellent harbour, divided 
into two p.arts by the island of Oddem, upon avhicU 
are situated the quarantine hospital and custom- 
\ house. 0. exports wood, lobsters, and salmon in 
j Large quantities. The toivn and harbour .arc pro- 
^ tected by several fortifications. To the west of C. 

I.' lies the h.arbour of Ny-Hollesund. 

.'I CHIII'STIANSFELD, a settlement of Moravian 
Ij brothers, in the northern p.art of Schleswig, was 
founded in 1772. It consists of C4 houses .and about 
,\ 700 inli.abitauts. llie houses, which arc well built, 
i .and cheerful in ap[)earanoo, are .arranged in two 
I parallel streets, with the cliurch upon a green plot 
^ m the middle. The settlement is represented by 
j the inspcctora or chiefs appointed by the directors 
of the fraternity, and the representatives elected by 
'7 the members of the sect. The manufactures are 
linen, soap, cotton, le.ather, &c. 

■■ CHIII'STIAN.ST..VD, the strongly fortified canihal 

y of a prorinco of the same name in the soiitu of 
J Sweden. It is situated on the Holge, about 9 miles 
from the B.altic, and 205 south-west of Stockholm. 
C. is the residence of a governor, and the se.at of a 
court of justice. It is a hcautifidly built town, and 
possesses an arsenal, a school, a magnificent church, 
and a senate-house. Pop. 0422, employed chiefly in 
the manufacture of woollen goods, Icatlier, gloves, &c. 
There is also some trade in wood, ])itch, potash, &c. 
The town, which was founded by Christian IV., has 
suffered many sieges during the wars between Den- 
mark and Sweden. The province of Christianstad 
f-has an area of 2400 miles ; pop. (1872) 225,420. 

[' '"I CHUI'STIANSTED, the chief town of the Danish 
I i ^tsland of St Croix, in the West Indies. It stands on 
the north-east coast of the island, alid luas .an cx- 
1 " . cellent h.arbour, which is defended by a fort and a 
' nattery. Hero resides the governor-general of the 
''?Danish West Indies. The number of its inhabitants 


and to this may in part he attributed the many 
eccentricities of her hfe. During her minority, the 
kingdom was governed b 3 ' the five highest officers of 
the'state, the principal being Chanceflor Oxenstiem. 

In 1014, she assumed the reins of power, and, in 
1050, w.as crowned with the title of /ring. She had 
previously declared her cousin, Charles' Gustavus, 
her successor. For four j’cars thereafter, she ruled 
the kingdom with vigour, and was remarkable for 
her patronage of learned and scientific men. In 
1054, however, at the age of 2S, yeary of the 
personal restraint which roy.alty imposed ok her, she 
nbdic.ated in favour of her oousm, reserving to 
herself sufficient revenues, entire _ independence, 
and supremo authority over her suite and house- 
hold. Leaiang Sweden, she proceeded to Brussels, 
where she ci^raccd the Boman Catholic religion. 
Sho afterwards went to Home, which she entered 
on horseback, in the costume of an Amaz on, with 
great pomp. Confirmed by Pope Alexander VII., 
she adopted the surname of Alcssandra. In 1050, 
she visited Paris ; and the following year, on a 
second residence there, she caused her grand 
equerry, Monaldeschi, who had enjoyed her entire 
confidence, to bo executed in 'her own household 
for trc.ason. In 1058 she returned to Eomo, and, 
in 1000, the death of the Icing, her cousin, caused 
her to hasten to Sweden ; out, failing in her 
attempt to bo ro-inst.atcd on the throne, slio ag.ain 
left the coimtry. In 1000, she asphed to the crown 
of Poland, but was imuoticed by the Poles. The 
remainder of her life was spent at Borne in artistic 
and scientific pursuits. Besides foundin" an aca- 
demy, she collected v.aluablo JISS., medals, .and 
p.aintings, nnd died April 19, 1089. Much of her 
conduct favours the idea that at times she was 
scarcely sane. . 

OHB.ISTINA, queen of Sp.ain. See M.uua 

CitniSTi.v.i. 

CHBI'.STISON, Sm Eoueut, D.C.L., an eminent 
phj'sician, son of AJoxaudor Christison, Professor of 
Hum.anity in the university of Edinburgh, was born 
.at Edinburgli, July IS, 1797 ; w.as educated at the 
High School of his native place, and, in 1811, 
bcc.amc a student at the ymiversity there. After 
graduating in 1819, ho proceeded to London and 
P.aris ; and, in the French c.apiLol, studied toxicology 
under tlie celebrated Orfihi, a department of medical 
science in wliich in Britain his name h.as become 
eminent. Commencing the practice of medicine at 
Edinbiu-gh, ho w.as, in 1822, appointed Professor of 
Medic.al Jurisprudence in the imiversitj' of that 
city, nnd, in 1832, was promoted to the chair of 
Materia Mcdic.a. Besides contributing papers on 
various subjects to mcdic.al journ.ols, C. is author of j 
a Treatise on Poisons, published in 1829, recognised [ 
as a st.and.ard work on the subject; J}io!jraphicul 
Sketch of Edward Turner,, AT.D., ■ 1837, being an ; 
address delivered before the Harveian Society of ! 
Edinburgh; a tro.atiso On Granular Degeneration tf • 
the Kidneys, 1839; and The Diysensatory, a Com- j 
menfaril on the Pharmaeopasxas of Great Drilain, j 
1842. Tirice President of the Eoy.al Collego of I 
Physicians, Edinburgh, and Ordinary Phj-sician to ' 
the Queen in Scotland, in 1859 ho was .appointed 1 
ono of tho assessors of the Eilinburgh Hniversity I 
Court, and in 1871 ho was created a b.aronet. ' ] 


I is 5700. 

\ OHRISTI'NA, queen of Sweden, only child of 
i'tho great Gustaiais Adolphus, was bom December 
1020, and succeeded her father in 1032, when only 
iLx J’cars old. Distinguished cqu<ally by beauty 
■jind tho possession of a lively imagination, a good 
'nemory, and uncommon intelligence, sho received 
■iho education rather of a man than of a woman; 
i IG 


CHEI'STMAS, tho day on which the nativitj- of 
thi Saviour is observed. Tho institution of this 
festival . is attributed bj’ 'the spurious Decretals 
to Telesphorus, who' flourished in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius (138 — 101 A.D.), but the first 
fcertain traces of it are found about the time of 
the Emperor Commodus (ISO- -192 a.d.). In tho 
reign of Diocletian (284—301 A. Ii.), while that 


1 
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ruler \ras keeping conii at jNicomedia, ko learned 
that a muliatade of Christiana rreie assembled in 
the city to edebrate the Inrthday of Jesus, and 
baring ordered the cburcb-doora to be oloaed, be 
set fin to the building, and all the ‘urotsbippers 
perished in the flames. It does not appear, noir- 
ever, that there 'iras any uniformity in the period 
of obserring the natiri^ among the early chnrrirea; 
some held the fesidraf in the month of May or 
April, others in January, It is, ncver&dcas, almost 
cotain that the 25th of December cannot be tiro 
nativity of the Saviour, for it is then the height of 
the rainy season in Judea, and shepherds could 
hor^ be watching their flocks by night in the 
plains. 

C. not only became the parent of many later 
festival, such as those of the Virgin, but especially 
from the 6th to the 8th e., gathered round it, as it 
were, several other festivals, partly old and partly 
new, so that what may be tamed a dtrutmas Cyde 
sprang up, which surpassed all other groups of 
Chiiatian holidays in the manifold richness of its 
festal usages, and furthered, more than any other, 
the com]Mction of the oracrl}* and systematic 
distribution of church festivals over we whole 
year. Ifot casually or arbitrarily was the festi^'al 
of the Katirity cd^rated on the 2oth of December. 
Among the causes that co-operated in fiaang this 
period os the proper one, pcrliaps the most powerful 
was, that almost all tholicathen nations regarded 
the winter-solstice as a most imjiortant point of the 
year, as the beginning of tho renewed life and 
nctirit 3 ' of the powers of nature, and of the gods, 
who wcrc.originiilly merely the symbolical personi- 
fleations of these. In more northerly conntnes, t^ 
fact must luive m-ado itsdf peculiarly p.'ilxnblc — 
hence the Celts and Getm-ms, from the oldest times, 
celebrated the season with the gre.-itcst festivities. 
At the winter-solstice, the Germans hold their great 
Yulc-fcast (sec Yule), in commemoration or the 
return of the fiery sun-whed; and believed that, during 
the twelve nights rcadting from the 25th Dcecmbcr 
to tho Cth January, they could trace the pcrsoiutl 
movements and interferences on earth of tlidr great 
deities, Odin, Bcrehta, &c. Many of the beliefs and 
usages of the old Germans, and also of tho Romans, 
relating to this matter, passed over from heathenism 
to Chnstianiiyj and have partly survived to the 
present day. But the diaich also sought to combat 
and ksuish — and it was to a large extent successful — 
the deep-rooted heathen feeling, by adding — iox the 
|mrification of the hcatlicn customs and feasts which 
it retained— its grandly devised liturgy, besides 
dramatic representations of the birth of Christ and 
the first events of his life. Hence sprang tiio so- 
ciUcd ‘ Mnngcr-songa,’ and a multitiide of C. carols, 
as well os 0. dramas, which, at certain times and 
jdaccs, degenerated into farces or fools’ festivals 
to- T.). Hence also originated, at a later period, tho 
Christ-tries, or C.-trecs, adorned with lights and 
gifts, tho cistom of rcciprocalprcscnts, and of special 
C. meats anl dishes, such as 0 . rolls, cakes, currant- 
loaves, duipilinra, &C. Xhus, C. became a universal 
social festivid tor young and old, high and low, os 
> no other Chri^Jan festival coidd have become. 

Ih tho Romos Catholic Clinrch, three masses' arc 
performed at C.-~ono at midnight, one at daybreak, 
and one in tho mnning. tDic day is also celebrated 
by the Anglo-Cafiiolic Churrii— fecial malms are 
sung, a qiccial pitfaco is made in the Communion 
Service, and tho Aihanasian Creed is said or sung, 
Tho Duthcrau Church, on the continent, lilcewisc 
observes G. ; but tic Presbyterian churches in 
Si^land,^ arid tho^wtolo of tbo RngHah’iiascntcrs, 
reject it, in its xeligiois aspect, as a 'Inunan inven- 
tion,’ and as ‘ saTOurinr of papistical will-worship’ 

• IOC 


although, in England, dissenters as well as church- 
men keep it as a social holiday, on which there is 
a complete cessation from sR buincss. But within 
the last hundred years, the festivities onco appro- 
iriatc to C. have much fallen oS These at one 
time lasted with more ofOess brilliancy till Candle- 
mas, and with great spi^, tiU Twelfth-day; bua 
now a meeting m the evening, composed, when 
possible, of tho various branches and members of 
a family, is all that distinguishes the day above 
others. 

CHRISTMAS BOX, n small money-^i to 
mrsms in an inferior condition on the day after 
Christmas, which is hence popularly called Bosdng- 
day. ^ Tho term, and also the custom, are essentially 
English, though the making of presents at this 
season and at^thc new year is of great antiquity. 

A number of inv. particulars concerning tiie 
0. B. will bo fonnebv •’d’s Popular AnUyuiBes. 
Hm, we need refer omy uu . sage in ita later aspect. 
Witl^ the memory of mid^e-aged persons, the 
practice of giving CImstmas boxes, or petty promts, 
to apprentices, domestio servants, and tradesmen, 
had becomo a serious social nuisance, more particu- 
larly in London, where every (fid custom seems to 
linger, and is most difficult to be got rid of. House- 
holders felt under on obligation to givo montqr to 
tho aj)|irenticea in tho shops where they dealt, also 
to various inferior paridi officers, inifiuding scaven- 
gers and lomplightm ; whilo tiiopkeepers, on tiio 
other hand, were equally impelled to make presents 
to the mnlo and female servants of their (uistomcrs. 
Tims, as referred to in diristmas, a poem : 

‘ Gladly, the boy, with Christmas Box in hand. 
Throughout tho toxm his dorious route pursues ; 

And, of his master’s eustometa implores 
TIic yearly mito ; often lus cash he shakes : 
fiHie whicli, perdtanco, of coppers fow consist% 

Whoso dulcn jingle fills his littlo soul 
TVith joy.’ 

At length the C. B. system becomo sudi an intiil- 
erable grievance, that tradesmen stuck up notices 
in their u’indowB that no Christmas boxes would 
be given; and at the same time, the public authori- 
ties issued remonstrances to tiio some effect. At 
Christmas 1836, the Sccreta^ of State for Eore^ 
Affairs issued a circular to the different embassies^ 
requesting a discontinuance of the customary gjfts 
to tho messengers of tho Eoreign department, and 
other government servants. Since tlm period tho 
practice has greatly decreased, doubtless to the 
imxirovement of the self-respect of tho 
interested- 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Tho word aaol 
(ItaL carofo, and Er. carole, a round dance- prob- 
ably from Lat. corolla; Welsh, coroli, to reu, to 
dance ; the name is thence applied to the music or 
song .accompan^g such a dance : carillon is prob- 
ably allied) signifies a song of joy. The jnacticc of 
sinong carols or, at all events, sacred muric, in 
cclebmtion of tho nativity of Clirist as early ns 
the 2d c., is considered ns proved 1^ tho circum- 
stance that a large sarci^hagiu Ixfionging to that 
period has sculptured upon it a nmresentation of a 
Christian family joining in choral praise for this 
purposes A century or two Mtor this, however, i 
the C. C. seem to have sadly dwenerated, and 
become, in fact, so indecent, that the clergy found | 
it neccs<nry to forbid them. Under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, merriment and jiicty were ^ensantly 
combined in English life, a peculiarity that affected 
tho C. C. of that period not a little ; but 1^ tho 
13th c. tho jocosity had unhappily lapsed into 
what would sow bo considered profamty. _ 


CHRISTIirAS KOSE— CHRISTOPHER. 


oldest printed collection of Englisli C. C. be.'xrs tlie 
date of 1521. The majority of these, though tvrittcn 
by men of learning— priests and teachers — exhibit 
a lamentable ignor.nnoe of the cliaractor of the two 
most prominent persons in the carols — Mary and 
Jesus. In 1525 vr.as kejit the ‘still Christmas,’ on 
account of the illness of King Henrj-; but w:th this 
exception, the sacred season appears to have been 
legularlj’ celebrated arith joyous ninsir and songs 
during the Tudor period. In 1.502. C. C. of a inorc 
solemn nature were introduced. 13y the .puritan 
arliament, Christinas was .abolished altogether, and 
oily and ivj’ avero made seditious badges ; and in 
1030 the Psahns, arranged .as carols, were advertised. 
After the Restor.ation, the C. C. ag.ain exhibited a 
hearty, cheerful, and even a jovial character. Tliose 
avith which the dawn of Christmas is now announced 
in England are generally religions, though not imi- 
vcraallj’ so. In Franco, the carols at this season 
nsed to ho much loss sacred than g-aja Often, indeed, 
they were grossly Eacehanali.an. 

Sco an interesting paper in the AOicnmtm for 
Deoomher 20, 1S5G ; also Sandys’a Christman Carols, 
Svo, 1833. 

■ OHRIST5IAS ROSE. Sco Hr-LLraor-n. 

CHRISTO'EOGY is the doctrine of the Person 
of Clirist. Tlic avord itself is to he fotmd, once or 
so, in the diaancs of the 17th c. (sco Dean Trench on 
the Study of llbrd.a), hut the department of scientific 
theology aa'hich it now represents is almost entirely 
the groaadh of modern, and jiartioularly of German 
ingiuty. As yet, it can h.anlly he said that the word 
C, is accredited in Great Jlritain, hut the same 
(UfToronccs of opinion wluch led to its adoption in 
Germany, are beginning to manifest themselves 
here also. Tlicro are only three methods of appre. 
bending the ddctrinc of the Person of Clirist. First, 
thcro is the Jialionaltstic mclhotb This consists in 
representing the development of the Messianic idea 
in Joarish histoiy as purely natural, and conditioned 
by purely Imniau amt liistoric.sl influcnecs— in sbort, 
as a snbjcotivc or sclf.originatcd notion, to which 
tlicro was no correspondent Dirino Reality. .Second, 
there is, svliat, for w.ant of a better wont, we m.ay 
call the Sniritunlistk method (that of theologians 
like Ke.suder, Rotbc, &c.). This consists^ in repre- 
senting the development of the Messianic idea in 
Jeavisli history as both natural and supematiiral ; 
that is to B.ay, it asserts the existence of a Piarinc 
Ohjeclia’o Reality (‘ tho Eternal Son of God ’) ns the 
h.asis of tho suhjectia'O idea in the minds of the 
Joaa-s, and reganln the groaidh of that idc.a, and the 
influence of Insloric.al circuinstancc.s, .a.s tho result of 
a snpeniaturnl Proa-idence, aa-hich culminated in the 
revelation ‘ of tho inystcrj- of godliness, God m.ani- 
fest in the flesh.’ 'Thinl, thcro is tho Doymatic 
method, which is tho one accepted by tlic common 
order of theologians. This consist.s in representing 
tho doctrine of the Person of Christ ns sywholicallit 
) knoaam to tho spiritually-minded among God’s 
' people from the earliest ages. ‘Abraham s.aw his 
(Christ’s) day afar off.’ This i.s interpreted to 
1 signify that, by tho grace of prophetic Dlumina- 
tion, tlic righteous men of old aa-cre enabled to forc- 
b Bee in a mysterious and inexplicable iminncr the 
d atonement of Christ, ns it ln])pcncd in histoiy'. 

1 Admitting avith tho Spirituabstic theologi.anB, that 
the Messianic idea among the Jows.underaa-ent. in 

k some sense, .a historical dovelopnicnt, tho dogmatic 
‘1 Cliri-stologists dilTcr, in gcner.al, from the former by 

2 nttritmting to tho higher minds such a ■knoaa'lcdgc 
’i of the work- of Christ', as logic.ally involves a know- 
ledge of his person and character. _ Tho entire 
absence, hoavca'cr, of any personal traits of Christ 

\ in the Old Testament, such as might ho expected 
18 
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of those who had seen him even avith the eye ; of 
faith, h.as induced many orthodox theologians to 
shrinlr from making any statement in regard to 
what may have been the doctrine of the Person of 
Clirist among the ancient Jeavs. 

CHRISTOPHE, Hexri. king of Hayti, horn 
October C, 1707, aa-as at one period a slave and 
tavern-cook in C.apo Tcaam, St liominjio. and after- 
w.arda overseer of a plantation. In 1700, ho joined 
tlio black insurgents against tbe French, and, 
from his gigantic statnre, energy, and courage, 
soon became a leader among them. _ By Tou-ssaint 
Loiia'erture, he aa-as .appointed brigadier-general, .and 
employed to suppress an insurrection headed by 
Movse, or Moses, his nephew. C. ixipturcd the latter, 
.and' on his execution, succeeded him as goa-emor of 
tho northern province of French St Domingo. In 
1S02, he g.all.antly defended C.apo Toavn when General 
Lcclcrc .arrived there avith a French army destined 
for the reduction of the blacks, and effected his 
retreat aa-itli 3000 men, after having hiimed tho 
grc.atcr p.art of tho toavn. The portidious seizure 
of Touss.aint, he .amply revenged, and during. tho 
short-lia-od government of Dcssalines, who was slain 
by a military eonspiraev in October ISOG, C. was 
gcnenil-in-chief of the rfaj-ti.an army. In Febrnary 
1807, ho was appointed President of H.ayti for life. 
A rcpnhlio being, ahont tho same time, organised at 
Port-au-Prince, aa-ith Petion at its head, civil war 
commenced between'them. On March 28, 1811, C. 
was proclaimed klny of H.aa-ti, by the name of 
Henri I., and solemnly croaa-ned, Jime 2, 1812. In 
1814, he .and Petion suspended hostilities, and by his 
poaver and sldll, C. w.as enabled to counteract the 
attempts made by Franco to regain its antbority in 
tlic island. His aa'.arico .and cruelty led to an insur- 
rection, wliicb w.os aided by General Boyer, who had 
Buccccdwl Petion in ISIS ; .and tho rebellion h.aving 
siircad to Capo Toavn, C.’s deposition w.as pro- 
claimed, .at tlio bead of tbe troops, by the Duke 
of JIarmalade, one of the first dignihorics in tho 
kingdom. Deserted by his hody-gnartl and all 
Ids nobles, ho shot liimsclf, October S, 1S20. lie 
left .a code of laws, avhich he e.allcd the ‘ Code 
llcnri,’ in imitation of tlie Code Napoleon. 

CIIRI'STOPIIER, nEim. Sco Act.8u. 

CHRISTOPHER, St, a saint of tho Roman 
C.atholic and Greek churches. Ho is supposed to 
have Bufforod martyrdom about tho middle of the 3d 
century. According to anilgar legend, C., whoso n.ame 
avas origimaliy Adohimos (the Unrighteous), avas a 
natia'o of P.alcstinc, Sj-ria, or Lycia, and a person ox 
jirodigions hiilli and strength. His height avas 12 
feet. So proud was he of Tiis gigantic frame, that 
I lie would servo only tho mightiest princes. Having 
attached himself to one, who went for tho greatest 
of his day, C. stayed with him for a short time, but 
soon discovered tliat his master w.as terribly afraid 
of tho devil, in consequenoo of wbiob,/C., with 
fe.arlcss conslstcncv, passed into tho serrico of the 
latter. One day, however, when the divil and ho 
clianced to ho wallung through ' a wooil, tliey c.anm 
across an imago of Christ. His new'ina.ster exhi- 
bited such jiorturhation and alarm at the sight, that 
C. entirely lost confidence in him, «'nd resolved to 
find out tho Saviour, and follow lira. For a long 
whilo ho sc.archod in v.oin, Init jlnally ho fell in 
with a hermit, who shewed him Glrist, and baptized 
him, C. despised tho enstomart penances, and in 
conscquoncc, it was imposed on nim to carry Chris- 
tian pilgrims on his shoulders A'er a stre.am which 
had no bridge. One day, a litilo child came to tho 
stream; C. took it on lus shoilders, hut soon began 
to sink under tho weight of )is burden. Tho child 
was Christ himself, and to p’ovo it, he commanded 

I 
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CmaSTOPHER’S-CHRIST’S HOSPITAIh 


C. to Bti<& Ilia staff into tbe ground. He did so, and Caribs, the iiVench and En^h, often quarrelling, 
next morning it Lad blossomed into a palm-tree occupied the island, till, in 1713, the Treaty of 
bearing fruit. This mimole oonTorted thousands Utrecht gave the,\rhole to Endand. Ih 1782, dnr- 
to Chmtianity. C.’b snccesa excited tho enmity of ing the war of American indimendence, St Kitts 
Ungnus^ the prefect of that region, who put him vma captn^ by tho Eiench, nut restored. OA 
s_ — :™ — j i—t —j. . j^jy 1805, n terrifio fire took place at Basse 

Torre. * 

OHItlST’S OOLIiEGE, Cambridge was origin- 
ally foimded by Heni^ under the name of 
Crod’s House, and was intended by him to conrist 
of a master, 12 fellows, and 47 scmolats. In 1505, 
however, Ihcre were only tiiree fellows besides the 
master, when La 6 ^ Uor^ret, C ount ess of Biohmond 
and Derby, moQier of Henry VJJ., ‘connting her- 
self, os of the Lancaster line^ heir to all Henry YL’s 
godly intentions,* made up the full number, and 
endowed tho coll^ libera^, chaqging its name to 
Christ’s College, harvard VL added one fcUow, and 
three scholars ; and Sir John Einoh and Sir Thomas 
Brines increased the number of fellows to fifteen. 
C. C. possesses many rich benefactions for tho 
encouragement of sradenfs, amongst which aro 
spcciall;^ to be noticed four studentships founded 
1^ Chnstopher Tancted, worth £107 per annum, 
and tenable for three years after toldng the degree 
of BAi. A student is elected annually bidoro 
coming into residence. Amongst the illustiious men 
connected wi& this college may be noted Bishop 
Latimer, John Milton, anoBalph Cudworth, author 
of the Intdleelnal System. 

south-east to north-weri;,, cont^ing abouf'df.OOO OHBIST '8 HOSPITAL, Hewgate Street 
acres, and (1871) 28,169 inhabitants. It ^belongs London, was founded on tho site of the Greyhiars* 
to Great Britain, and has a le^laturo^ of its own, Monast^, by Edward VL, June 26, 1553, as a 
with an executive immediately subordinate to the homital for orphans and foundlings. It 'is usually 

§ oremor-in-chicf of the Leeward group, residing in called tho 'Blue Coat School,' on account of the 
Lutigno. In 1870, the revenue m tho colony was dress worn by tho boys. This consists of a blue 
£31,458, having been only £3638 in 1834 ; so that, woollen gown or coat with a narrow rcd-lenthcr 
under the system of free labour, it had increased girdle round tho waist, yellow breeches, and yellow 
nearly nine-fold in 34 years. Daring the same stockings, a dergyman’s bonds at tho neck, and a 
'intcrrol, the imjiorts had risen in value from £63,018 small bine worsted cap, but this last they seldom 
to £196,051, and the exports from £105,267 to wear, and ore gencrdly seen going about barc- 
£230,02& The staple exports are sugar, rum, and head^ — snob has been tho costnme of the boys 
molasses. Tho prosperity of tho island scams to since tho foundation of the school in tho rdgn of 
bo constantly xirogressive down to tho latest dates. Edward VL ; the persistency in it throng succcs- 
Education is in a promising condition. In 1865, there sivo generatimu, affording a curious instance d ^o 
were 27 schools receiving government aid, attended unchongwldeness in some of the English usages, 
by 1367 pupils — 11 of the establishments bdonging Ho boy is admitted before seven years of age, or 
to tho Churdi of England, 8 to the Moravians, and after ten, ond none can remain after fifteen, with 
8 to the Wcslcyans. 'the exception of ‘Ein^s boys’ (Le., those who 

The cluef towns, both of them seaports with (^cn attend tho mathematical school founded by Charles 
roadsteads, are Basseterre, defended by Fort Smith, JJ. in 1672} and ‘Grecians’ (i.c,, the Idlest class 
and Sandy Pointy protected Iw Fort Charles and of seholnts in tho ho^ital], of whom 8 ore sent on 
Brimstone SOU. Of Fort Smith, the exact lak and various Bcholnrships to tho universities of Odord 
lon^ ore 17° 17' 7” H., and 60° 42* 2” W. The mean and Cambridge. Altogether, about 800 boys can 
annual temperature of these places, and of the coast bo admitted. Tho ri^t of presontafion is vested 
generally, u about 80° F. ; but the mornings and in the managing governors. These ore lord 
evening even of the hottest days, are agreeably mayor of Limdom the aldermen, and 12 common 
cooL ^e length of the itdaud u traversed I 7 a conncilmcn. Besides these, all noblemen and gen- 
wcll-wooded ridge of volcanic ori^n, which bos in tlomcn who benefit the hosjntal to '^0 exteiS of 
its centre a crater; and towards the west extremify £400 sio governors. The manag^ governors ore 
of the laum, rises the nearly perpendicular crag the patrons of sovcrdl churches in Soxrcy 

of Mount Misem with nn altitude of 8711 feet and lihses; The most of tho income of C. IL, wMcrn 
above the_ level of tho sea. Over the adjacent amounts to about £50,000, is derived from legacies 
dopes, which ^dually descend to the ‘water’s Bubscqncnt to its original charter. Bjng Clinrles’s 
edge, this central range sends^down several streams Fonndation enriched it by £7000, with on additional 
-^mmost every plantation, in fact, receiving its annuity of £370, 10s., for the purpose of educating 
livnlet in tho ramy season. IHib springs, though yearly ton boys for the sco-service. Most of tho 
numerons, are ^t mostly brackish; and mdeed tliu buildmg perished in tho Great Fire of 1606 ; but, 
southern extremity of tho island praents a number tlirough the generosity of the corporation of Lon- 
of salt ponds. _ don, and tho liberal hdp of wealthy Englishmen, it 

St Eitt^ appnqniatc^ named by the natives was soon rebuilt, imdcr tho superintenaonce of Sir 
' Tho Fertile Ide,’ 'was lUBCovered by Columbna in Christopher 'Wren. In tho eourso of i^c, tho now 
1493, and colonised by the EngUsh in 1623, who ho^ital fdl into decay, and in 1825, a thud, stmo- 
were almost immediatdy joined by some French turo was erected by Mr Shaw. The great hdl of 
adventurers. After treaoheroudy exterminating the 'the hospital is a magniScent mom, second oMy to 


burning helmet on his head, and clapped him on a 
burning stooL C. still remained uninjured. Mul- 
titudes of poisoned arrows were now discharged 
against him, but they rebounded from his dinrmed 
body, and one even woimdcd the prefect himself in 
the eye. 0 . mtied his tormentor, and freely offered 
his head to tho exeentioner, that the prefect might 
be h^ed by the hlood which shonld flow from it. 
This was done, and, as a matter of course, Dagnns 
and his family hccame Chtistian& The Greek 
Church edehrates his festival on the 9th of May ; 
the Boman Catholic, on the 2Sih of July. 

St C. was greatly invoked m 'times of pestilence, 
or when people were digging for treoanres, to 
fri^ten a'way tho spirits -who ‘watched over them. 
Tte formula used ‘was called a Claisfoplitr's Prayer. 
He ‘was also &o patron of an Order of Moderation, 
founded in Austria in 1617, for the xx^oso of 
checking excessive drinking and swearings and 
which ‘was called the Order of St Christopher. 

CEBISTOFHEB’S, S<^ or, pqpnlarly, 8l Kitts, 
on idond near tho north-eort bmd of the great 
arch of the Antilles, 46 miles to tho ‘west of 
Antigna, and 2 miles to the ndrth of Hevis. 'With 
a very nneqnal breadth, it is 20 miles long from 



CHRIST’S TnORH— chromium: 


that of Westminster. 0. Hl is essentially a elassiral imdcr the article Spectbusl Hewlnn conclude'! 
institution, Latin and_ Greek being the basis of from his experiments that svhlto li'»ht 1= c'tmpnsi’d 
education ; but, to satisfy the irants rrimi" from of seven colours, which he calb'd lio T'lumry 
the changed condition of Brici"ty, the ino'lor.i Ian- colours — viz., ro-l. orange, yellow, green, blue, 
piagcs, toiwing, f;c., .are also taught. In 1G83. indigo, imd s-iolot, .and that all other shades of 
the governors built a jirejiiral i-j- •■chii'il at TIerl- colour arise from the ndmirlure of the-o in difier- 
fo^l, svlioro tho childr-n .iie t-.—i 1 till they are cut proportiops. .Sir T'.vrid Rrowstcr, the ether 
old enough to enter tin hn-uiial. Tlir gir.' , Iinw- liana, conceives that he ha* establish' d that tho 
ever, remain jiorinanrntly h-iu It can ri-ecive prim.uy colonrs are only three in unml""-— n d, 
about 400 of both l»ep. ii'lent rchool-, in j'clloiv, and blue. This rc-ult ho 'ibtiL"' l.v 

rdAue/Veit-ft nMOnavsiMxk.la Am I Oltf I Xl-- .m * _ . 


ua u.iuiucn, aim mini). no\r ndmilted to bf^ iallaciou '5 in wincipl^ Pro- 

CHRIST’S Tiroilir. See Ji'jrnc and Pam- fessor Mnswdi, hy direct examination of the rai-s, 

concludes that the three primaiy colours arc re'l, 

CIIROJrA'TIC, in Mii«ie, is a tenii appUeil to 

a series of notes at tliu ihttaiiee of a ecimtoiie that all the colours arc the result,- of 

from Csich Such a &cno<i ib iirodiiceil l»v » j ft™i3rturc of white light and of &hadi*, or 

dividing the ulmlc Imios of the diatonic scale into *>“•> m yet no attempt has been made 

Bciniloiies, bo that sntli the two dmtomc semitone-s. “ ™PP'’rt this theory hy direct experiment on the 
already in tho nnlur.sl scale, the octave is dividtnl «““» ™ys- « is rested on rcsiUts ohtained ly 
into tivclvc Etmitoiie-!. The wortl C. is from the by motion certain pinportions of svhitc 

Greek, and mc.ins coloured. Ahcemling C. m 4 ,a-es ??“ pi^monts on a revolving c.sTd. Sco 

are formed by the uholo toiie.s of th- ib.itomc scale tl“ Linm, DlSrEPJ!IO^-, and Xewtos’s 

being raised or elcv.ited by a sharp or a natural. -K**®-'*- 

according to key, and dcseeiiduig iias<>.sgcs by tbcir OHRCMATYPE (Gr. cfiroinr, colour: hipnt, 
bemg lowered by a Hat or n. luiturnl, thus : impression), a pliotog^hic process, thus de»cribi'd hy 

^ ita discoverer, Mr R, Hunt. One dmehm of siilDlnte 

~ 11 - f n copper is dissolved in one ounce of distilled water, 

4( ) r. ~ 1- r Ji ® e |] to 'vliich is added half an oimco of a Mtiimtcil 

” ' solnbon of bichromate of potash; this solution is 




api>hcd to tho surfaco of the p.sper, and wlicn dij-, 
it IS lit for use, and may lie kept for anj* length of 
tune without spoiluig. Wlien exposed to simdmic, 
the first change is to .-i dull brou-n, and if cbeched 


It is usual to speak of the <’. scale, but llmt is on a wliitc-groiimi is obbsined. In either Iwe, if 
■wrong, as it is mily a iiieldiliiuis progrchbton «.t the paper, when removed from siinsliine, is w.ashed 
semitones, eert.siu notes of ulii.h belong to, and overtnlhaBoliitionof nitrate of silver, a ven- beau- 
form the iliatuiiic suvle, Mieuiiig Hunt tho {oiindatiou tifnl positive picture rcsiills. In practice, it will be 
of the Bystcni of ihumc does not rest on a t’. basiN found advantageous to allow the blo.aching action 
but on tho iintiir.il di.itoiiie |ii"gie>.,i<in smuiil-i. to go un to bwiie extent ; the inctnru miituig'fmm 
ninOMATIC. Ill « ipli s. \( iinoMiTlr. Gns wili bo dearer and more defined tlnii that 
CimOMATK’.S I, •l.'il o.rl ,f the ^.i.iice oi 


CimoMATK’.S i, •l.'ii o.rl ,f the - once oi I 

^;i:i';. a.::*- 

the nature of colour, note purely fanciful. TiO “is a few grains of 

Descartes’ time, iiuUs,!. it seems not to Imvo been -n^ “ 

conceived that e-Ioiu li.s.1 anything to do with f?^%i 

light. As e.\aiuT>h's of tlie iiutiiin, nreealenl ““ ” noccssaiy bemg, to c-xposc it to 


whatever that may be. It is now 


.r ....AA f vfc s*Mw upw\A ku uuwuiiiubu luc curuiuave ui 

mrw sS«l t Ml whiT: sl^'low parts of the picture. 

iBiiowsetllnUliatwlnte Mr Bingbam suggested the substitution of siil- 


light is not hoinSgcnooiis. but consists of raj-s of “■S,"-"*- 

different colours, endued snth different degrel-a of 

™a « a. ..t™ ,t .:.'rtsr4s’£’jr«ds:’' 


of taya most coiiiuiit-fy. Acconhng to this, a body OURO’MIUhl [throme, colour) is a nictsl, .so ] 
tliat nppe.srB red reflects red raj-s in greater nbunu- c.sllcd from tho many coloured eompuumls it pro- ! 
ance uiaii tho othm ; and one tlitit appears Mack duces. It svas discovered by Vnuqnolm in 1707. C. 
reflects mmo of tlic r.sys— in other uurds, ahsorhs occurs nalurnlly ns the oliromate of lead (I’bO.CrOs), 
all the light lliiit falls upon it. TIu- nnalj-sis of a nnd the chromite of iron, clptwiefron ore {FoO.CraOj), | 
bctim of the sun's light ijy a pii»ni was tlio cxjicri- ft Unst and Fctlar in the Shctlands, and Portsoy ' 
meat by which Newton clemnnstratcd his great in Banffshire, &o. The metrd h.ss liccn obtained m . 
optic.ll discnvciy of the iiiicciiinl refrangibilify of the pmvder and in scales, but ns a mct.sl it posse«i’s i 
v.siiously coloured r.sys, and laid the faiind.stions for P? interest Tho principl compoimd of C. is the l 
the .above thcoi^- of eoloiir. Tho reader srill find hicliromato of potash, oiitained oy hc.ating ehronie ' 
an account of this experiment, and of tlie moat ®re in powder with one-fourth of its sveight of ' 
interesting phenomena presented by tho spectrum, nitre, and then digesting in ■water, which ^solves ' 


CmomOLB-OEBOirOLOGY. 


oat tlio cliTomto^of potBs1i(KO,GiO|),aye]loirsalt, Cormbos tras victor; being tbe fint ccicbmtion of 
ond when tbis is anted, upon I 7 sulidniric acid, it is games at vbidi the vichn's name was recorded, 
converted into_ bidromate of pot:^ (KO,2CtOa), and which is calcnlated to correniond to the year 
readily ciysialliaos in orange-red ciyati^, which is 77C n.a Eromthis epoc^, the Grewmeasnred time 
soinblo in water, and is largely used Wtho dyer and by Olympiads or penods of four years. Thus, the 
calico-printer. If this salt be added to a solntion 3d year of tiie 12th Olympiad wonld be the year 
of lead, an abundant yellow iRecijdtatc occurs of ?29 B.C. Tho Bomon era was reckoned imm the 
^romate of lead (FbO,CrOs), or chromeySlow, which founding ol the city, being either 762 or 763 B.a Xhe 
is used largely by the painto .os a yellow pigment. Boman practice of ^ting events from the buUding 


in cnamei-paintmg, and bemg innocuous, it is ^glo years. It thus forms one of the great stages 
now introduced into paper-hangings instead of the in chronoli^. Of other eras wo shall merely men- 
hj^y dangerous arsenical ^cn pigment. Xbc tion the jV^nmmedan, which commences with the 
biMromate of poh-ish is em^oyed m^ conjunction flight of Mohammed, G22 a.]>., and whidr is called 
with sulphuric odd os an agent in bleaching the Hc^ira (g. v.). The Boman and Greidr methods of 
p.ahn-oil and other oils and fata measuring tune continued to be in use long after 

CHBO'JTICLE (from cSiwjos, time), denotes a his- Re birth of Christ ; the Olympiads, indeed, appear 
toiy in which events arointed in the order of time. “ Imrope down to the 

A C. is understood to differ from annals in beinc Olympia^ or 440 A.!). liVom 312 A.S., how- 


more connocted flnd fuUg the latter merely recording pnblic modes of cwnntatioii throu^out 

individunl occturences under tho successive years 'was hy^indictionB, vrhudi were 

or other dates. Most of our older Mstories were that year (see 

called clizonidcSi such as tho Soscon ChrouviCt ; and this mode was at one time almost 

ffoIintltetVs 0/ironide. The tenn is seldom applied universally followed in the west ^ BVance, it 
to a modem hool^ bnt frequently to a newspaper— wtogetto ducontinued till the end of the 

as, for instance, The Iforning Ofiranidc. eontuiy. The Christian era la said to have 

nEHO'TTnPnATiT «r PTTHn'VfiPTi APTT iHn fimt proposed in ^e year 627 An., and is 
CHHO or LiHKO NOGBAPH (Gn now umvetsaUy used in Christendom. Part of the 

e/irouM, tun^ and ffrarama, 0 letter, or prop/io, I husiness of C. is to determine tho relationsHus of 
write), a whimsical device^ of the latffl Bornan^ ae different eras, so as to enable one to depress, in 
rcsu^faitrf during fte raaismiuM period, by which the laugimge appropriate to one mode of c^imta- 
adateiamvonhysolcptingc^m fetto amongst tion, the date of an event recorded in anther, 
those which form an msimption. and pnntog them Oiving to tho birth of Christ being a eomparatively 
htgm than the oAm _ The pnnmple will he under- recent event, tho Christian era is attended by thm 
sto^ from tho foiUorjpng Cs, m^o from tho namo mconvonience, that we must count back\vaida from 
of George ViIUcis, fimt Duke of Buckmghamj ft fpr tho dates of occurrences prior to it To 
• ai:oiiaiy& DVX bTCkIkoaMIa:. obviate this, various comj^iensive periods, such as 

^ murdered by Fdton, at events lying within the limits 5 h^ory. 

Various systems of 0., such as the Chinese, 
CHBCKCIjOGY is ^0 Bcicnco of the divisions Babylonian, Egyptian, Indian, and Cbaldman, ora 
of time. It has two main branches — ^Mathematical worthy of attention. Accounts of tho periods which 
0., and Historical Chronology. Mathemiatical 0. is theso nations reflectively assign to, their histories, 
engaged with such of tho unite for tho measure- will be found u^cr the hoa& (IniinESE Eufjbi^ 
ment of time as bcgjn and end with the period Babtlok, &a Cf iSacreti (l.'&cro have been various 
of comjilcte evolution of recurring celestial ^eno- systems. In theso the qwefas ore the Creation of tho 
menu. See articles OAUiiniAB, Yeas, Moiran, World, and the Flood ; hut the chief cqpiee of tho 
Cay, and Cycle, where the chief points in mathc- Bible do not agree as to Ihe dates of these events, 
inatical C, are explained. Historical C. uses these While the Hebrew text reckons 4000 years from tho 
nmts among otben to measure the distance in creationtotbobiithofCluist, and to tho flood 165G 
point of time botween events, and_ to fix their years, the Samaritan makes too former much longer, 
dates. As in roography and navigation, lonmtude thon^ it counts from the creation to the flood only 
is mc.'isnrcd Sum some arhitraty line, snw ns 1307 yearn. The Sqitnagint version Offers from both, 
the meridian throng Greenwich, so in historical It removes tbe creation of tbo world to GOOO years 
G, elate* are fixed by gjving their distance f^om before Christ, and 2260 yciirs before tlic flood. Theso 
some arhitiaiy point of time, usually chosen because diffcreuccs have never been rcconoilciL It is now, 
of Bomo remarkable occurrence wluch signalised ik however, nniversnlly admitted, tiiat tho creation of 
Snch a fixed p^t, or epoch, forms the be^ning the world is not to he regmried as having occurred 
of^an Era. It is thus that dates have heeu aptly even so recently os 6000 b.c. Tbe modem under- 
eaid to ho ttf _ events in histoiy what tlio Inti- standing of tho first chapter of Generis leaves the 
tade and longitude of places are to the places period of tho creation qidto indefinite, and 'one 
in geography and navigation. Tho mathematical, scheme of interpretation stretches out the days of 
or, to apeak more properly, tbo astronomical creation into periods of indefinite lengte. Cf the 


or,_ to s^^icak more ^pcrly, tbo astronomical creation into jiciiods of indefinite Imgte. 61 the 
nnita of tune above imci^ to havo not been, ns JEaBtonian C., all that can he said here is, that it 
hpi been already hinted, the only units used in was on attempt, now generally admitt^ not to 
historical chronolo^. In early times, tho more have been very snccesriul, to rectify tho obvious 
accurate methods m mathematics were unknown, blunders of ancient cbronologcrs, by dcteiminine 
and such vague peimds'as *a generation,’ or tec certain epoobe I 7 means partly of astronomic 
lifetimo of leading persons in a nation, sute os tee calculations, and partly of tee critical examination 
priestesses of Juno, or of tee hinge, were assumed of snch chronicles ns measured time by reigns and 
as units in historical chronology, ^e mat variety generations. By a very fine argument, the sound- 
of eras, too, in ancient times confuses tee student of ness of which luis since been doubted, Hewton set 
chronology. Thus tec era of tec Gredcs began with down the date of the Aigonantic expe^tiou os being 
tec year of tec first Olympiad, or teat m which 43 years after tee death of l^lomonkor 937 B.a 

ai 


CHEONOSIJiri^— CHr>,ySELEPHANTrNE. 


CHEOIsO'SIETER, or tiinc-mc,isiirer, is the 
name given prin-jipally to sncU time-kcejiers ns arc 
used for determining the longitude at sea. The 
moclianism is essentially tlio same a^ tliat of .a 
common watch ; only tlio sire is genrr ill” greater, 
and additional precantions are t:-kcii to soem'e 
regidarity under changes of temperature and other 
deranging influences. 'See IToikii/mit. 

CHEO'NOSCOrE, an Instniment contrived hy 
Mr Wheatstone to measure the duration of certain 
short-lived luminous jihcnomena, such as the electric 
spark, of wliich the eye itself c.an he no judge, owing 
to the persistence of impressions of light on the eye 
after the cause of sensation has ce.ascik The plieno- 
menon is ohserved hy reflection in a mirror, in 
such rapid motion that the image of the luminous 
object woidd ajijie.ar to describe a circle, supposing 
the luminosity to endure long enough. Should the 
phenomenon be instantaneous, the imago will appear 
ns a mere point ; should it last for an appreciable 
time, the image will form an are, greater or les::, of 
the cirolo. The electric Ejiarlc is found hy this test 
to have no duration. 

CHIIU'DIJI, a town of Bohemia, bc.autifully 
situated on a small river, about 02 miles sonth-e.a3t 
of Prague. It is w.allcd, has a noble collcgi.ate 
church, a high school and C.apuchin convent, nnmu- 
facturcs of cloth, and very important horse-markets. 
Pop. (ISGO) 11,218. 

OHRY'SAIilS, or CnRY'SALID, a name origi- 
nally Grcelt, and strictly belonging to those jmixi: 
of butterflies avhioh arc adorned with golden spots, 
but extended to the pup-T) of lopidopterous insects 
generally, and even of other orders of insects. The 
chrysalids of Icpidoptcrous insects are enclosed in a 
somewhat homy membranous case ; sometimes a-erj- 
angular, sometimes nearly romid ; generally jiointcd 
at the abdominal end, sometimes at both ends ; and 
before the caterpillar imdergocs its transformation 
into this state, it often spins for itself a silken 


1 roimd avben touched, or when the shalk or leaf to 
! which they are suspended is touched; and m general, 
i thov give signs of life, when disturbed, by anolent 
contortions of the abdominal part. Sec Ixsncrre ; 
1 Pcp.a ; LcriDOPTunA ; BTTrrnnrm', Hawk-moih, 
Moni, and Silkwou-l 

CHRYSA'HTHEMTTIM {Gr. gold-flower), a genus 
of plants of the natimal order Compnxilct, snb-order 
Coriimhifei-a; ; having a hemispherical or nearly flat 
involucre, with imbricated scaic.s, which .are mem- 
branous at the margin, a naked receptacle, the florets 
of the disk tnbidar and hermaphrodite, those of the 
r.ay strap-shaped and female, the fruit destitute of 
pappus. The species of this genus arc annuals, 
percnni.als, or shrubby ; 

.and all have leafy stms. eWY 



Pi hfy 

tei Is/ 




Clirysolids : 

a, Omn^c-tlp n«tterfiy; h, lUnck-vclncd White Butterfly; 
<*, SwaHou'-tAlled Butterfly; tl, Purple Emperor; e, Silver, 
washed Fritillarj'; /, Duke of Burgundy Frltlllary. 

cocofm, with which earth and other foreign 8ul>- 
stance3 arc sometimes mixed, so as to increase its 
size, and within whicli the chrysalid is concealed. 
Chrj’s.'Uids arc often suspended 03’’ cords, and gene* 
rally remain nearl3' at rest; some have tho power 
of bm*3'ing themselves in tho earth; others arc 
hound hy a single silken thread which passes 
round their middle (see cut) ; some twirl themselves 
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They are natives chiell}' \ ,'/ -I 

of the temperate parts 
of the old world. C. 


- p- 



Imcanlhenwm, tho O.v- 
iTfE, or O.x-nvr, Dai.'Ui-, - 
is abimAint in fields, 
meadows, and grassy 
pl.sccs of woods, in most 
parts of Europe. It h.s-s 
largo flowers, with white 
ray and yellow disk. It 
is often a troublesome 
Aveed among bay and in 
p-astures ; being peren- 
nial, and haAong a creep- 
ing brittle root-stocle, it 
is not easily extirpated. 

It is common in Britain, 

Avhich h.AS only one other 
natiA-o species, (7. Mgeta m. 

Corn Majitoola), a fre- 
quent Aveed in cornfields 
— although r.aro in tho 
neighbourhood of Esliii- 
hnrgh — an animal, Avith 
barge deep yellow flowers. 

It is dealt Avith like Chryssnthemnn. 

.annu.al wcciks in gener.Al, 

hj’ pulling it when young. — C. carinatuin, an animal 
species Arith white ray and dark-red disk, the 
sc.alc3 of the involucre keeled, a native of B.ir- 
bary, is fronncntly cidtivatcd in green-houses or — 
Avherc the climate permits — in floAver-gardens. The 
favourite species of tho gardener is, however, C. 
Imliciim, the CirnrnsR or Indian C., a native of 
Chino, Cochin-Chin.a, and Japan ; which has long 
been cnltiAxitcd in its native countries as an orna- 
mental plant, and of which there are m.aiiv A-arietics. 
Its colours arc .also A-ery various— red, lilac, rose- 
colour, white, yellow, orange, or tavo colours com- 
bined. It floAvers in autumn and Avinfer. It is 
easy of cultiv.ation, succeeds best in a light' rich 
soil, is e.Asil3- prop-Agated hy cuttings, snetters, or 
parting the roots, but reqiiires the green-house in 
Britain. It Avns introduced in 1789. . It is reckoned 
among florists’ floAvers. 

CHRYSELEPILiV'NTINE (Gr. ; from rin, 
gold, and depliaa, ivory), tho art of making images 
of gold and ivorj', w.as e.Adonsively practised 
amongst tho Greeks. Winckehn.ann ha.s calculated 
that about 100 statues of this Idnd arc mentioned 
by the ancients. The colossal AvorUs executed by 
Phidias at Athens, in tho time of Pericles, are tho 
most famous of this class, the greatest being the 
Pallas of tho Parthenon. It AA-as 20 cubits high, 
and represented the goddess in armour, coA’ored 
Avith a Jong robe. The famous Clj-mpian Jupiter 
of Phidias,^ executed in the same materials, was also 
a world-Avido wonder, Tho combinatioa of gold 



OHRYSIPPTJS-OHRTSOI'KASE. 


iisc ox Yanousmarona^tintlio same fitatttCTras very almost transparent^ and lias double refraction. It 
ancient, and probably borrowed from the custom of occurs ciyati^scd in six-sided prisms; often in 
adorning the woden images of the earliest time madcs, or tu-in ciystalsl It is found in granite, in 
with we precious metals. Sometimes, too„ the sandstone, and in alluvial soil: in Cevlon. PemL 

lieacl. tlin nnnii nnii hnn^a «*«;i 4-1 . a i* 1. tj. 9Z _lr. 


;£roHi7iO{). Sec Statuarv. 
OUBiYSI'FPTTS, nn Gmuicnt Stoic 


UC5 tiio uiumna being about 80 per cent, of the wholei 

CmiTSOCO'LLA, or COPPER-GREEiN (Q*. 
ber, 6°^(t‘glue), an ore of copper, found in ComwaU and 


was liom aliont SSO n.a, at Soli in Cilicia. He of the \rorld, but particularly in 

came to Athens trben alM a youth, and eagerly Wiscon^ and HGsaouri, urliero it is so abundant os 
addicted himself to nbilosonbical pursuits. Hir — a_ - _■ a s±. 


'principal master xras 


to nbilosoiibical pursuits, 
ras Clcanthes, oltbouch he is 

f..T J. • 


to ho xrorked for copper. As a pigment, it was 


said I much used by the anoicnts. 


to hax-e also studied imder the aoadcmio teachers, CHRY'SOLITE (Or. golden-stone), a mineral 
ArecsiLius and Laeydes, and learned from them composed of silica, fna gnraik, and protoxide of iron ■ 
what were the eljicctions urged by sceptics against of a fine green colour, with vitreous lustre : trans- 
the doctrmes of the Stoics. Ho had the reputation parent, and having double refraetion: in ^xWinn.., 
of being the keenest rlisputant of his agi^andxviis about cgnal to quarts; and with conphoidal frac- 
happily described as ‘the Itnifo for the aeademie tnra. If often crx'stalliscs in foniwnd^ or six-^ed 

NMnfa * Tvt h.a wmmm A.. I.a. ma. __ ... ! l.<« « wv . 


MW MAVAUAjr w4buijuu Ml luiuw uiu |inuvi|iiua uiiviiie, wiucn occun generally massive, in grains 
of lua system, as he intendod to find arguments for and roundish pieces, and is frequent in veScamo 
^m himsdf ; and this stery^icara to indicate hia countries, and found in tho igneous rooks of 
troo position m philosmihy. Ho iras not the creator p.art8 of Scotland— os on Arthur’s Scat— is regarded 
« a new system, but the expounder of an old, G’s os a coarao variety of chrysolite.— The fanysobeiyl 
mdustiy u-as ve^ great. He seldom n’rote less (q. v.) is sometimes called 0. by jeweners. 

than 800 hues a day, and is said to have composed nrraT’anTnmAo tr.. t a » 

more than 700 worla. Many of these, howei’er, 

were eompflatious, and were not eharacierised by of theldth 

great beauiy of stylo. Only a variety of frag- Ho is regarded as the ^ who tens- 

ments renuun, whicli have heon edited by PetersM 
(Priilosopkias GhTvsippaB JPundameabi, Altoiia and S n » 1 * 

Hambnre 18871 O'*® England and Italy to entreat nssistanco 

nrri^inra -r ■ . , against tho l^ks. Tliis mission mode 0. known 

OHRY'SIS, a Lumtoau genus of hymenopteroiia in Italy, and, in 1307, ho left his native land and 
msecte, now constituting a family Ohrytida^ allied went to Plotencc, where, as teaoher of Greek 
to tu6 /cnR^montao^ and fonning a conncoti^-link liioratuic, bo was highly esteemed and 
betw^w aod bees, wow^ &c. Tho french Leonardo Bruno, Foggiiis, Fliilcliibu^ Guarinus of 
call room Ovepta dories (g^ded waaps), and they Verona, and o^or eminent scholata were pupils 
somc^es nxeive the E^Iish names of Odldm- of his. Ho was afterwards employed in public 
tailed^ and Muoy-fautd Flia. They dcbght in services— especially in mediating a union of tho 
sunshine, and may be seen poised in tho au'— tho Greek with tho Roman Ohureh— by Popo Gregoiy 
motion of their wings being so rapid os to render XU In 1413, 0. xvont with John XXIL to tho 
the body alone of the insect visible. council of Constanci^ where he died 1415. Besides 

• CHRY'SOBERTt, a gem idmost os hard os worke, his A^fwiata, or ■ Accidenco of 

“ tho Greek Lanningo’ (Venice, 1434), has been pre- 

served. — ^Manuel C. must be distinguished from hia 

nephew, Joiix CnRVBOLOius, who aleo wont to 

I Italy and gave lessons in Gnx^ 

OHRYSOMBLA and CHRYSOMBLINiE. 

— 1 I See Golden Beexle: 

— ^ OHRySOPHYIiIitTM. Sco SAPOTAOEi!, 

' A ... Mokjsia Babk, and Stab Atple, 

Itlgnt rhomlnMal prism ; prlmaiv fotm of ChirsobeiTl. 

CHRY SOPRASE is merely a variety of chalce- 
dony, but is valned for abovo common cbolcedony 
ns an ornamental stone; ao that a stono of tbis 
land, lit for monnting in a ring, is worth from £10 
to £20. It is of a fine appic-grecn colour in choice 
spccimcnB, but inferior ones c^bit other shades of 
mcen, and it is sometimes spotted with ydlowisli- 
brown. It is often set in a circlet of diamonds or 
P^1 b._ Unfortunately, it is apt to lose its colour 


I 


Itlght rhomlnMal prism ; prlmaiy fotm of Cbrysobei;!. 





A erjstsl composed of six twlm, groaped together latcnllp, it is thoreforo sometimes kept in damp cottonl It 
which In transmitted light appeatsrsd. FramSIherla. is found in Lower SUcsia—whero the senroh for 

. .. , - . . it purtieulariy encouraged by Erederiok tho 

eappime, and tho finer specimens of which aro Groat — and in Vermont. Tho inferior specimens 
vci^'- bcantifm, particularly those which exhibit an are made into brooches, necklooes, &c. ; and those 

23 ■ 



CHETSOPS— CHOT. 


still coarser, into' snuff-boses, seals, cups, &c. — ^Tlie himself publicly imploring the pardon of Hea.veD 
C. of the ancients tvas a. stone of yellowish-green for the crime of his parents, Arcadius and Kudoxla. 
colour, but it is not certain what it was. The Greek Cliurch celebrates the festival of C. on 


CHEY'SOPS. SeeCi-EO. 

CnilY'SOSTOM, JoitN (Gr. Chiymstomos, 
golden-month ; so named from the splendour of 
his eloquence), was born at jVntioch in 317 A.T>. 
His mother Antlmsa w,as a jjioUE woman, wholly 
devoted to her son, wlto grew up under her loving 
instructions into an o.amest, gentle, and serious 
youth, passing thrmmb, as Hc.aiyler significantly 
observes, none of those wild, dark slntggles with 
sinfnl jiassions which left an ineffaceable impress 
on the soul of Augustine, and gave a sombre 
colouring to his whole theology. He studied 
oratory under Libanius, a heathen rlietorician ; soon 
excelled his teacher ; and. after devoting some time 
to the study of ])hiIo3ophj', retired to a solitaiy 
place in Sjuia, and there rend the Holy Scrip- 
tures.' The ascetic severity of liis life and studies 
brought on an illness which forced him to return to 
Antioch, where ho was ottlaincd deacon by Bishoji 
Molctius in 3S1, .and prcsbj'tor by Bishop Vlamanus 
in 3SG. The eloquence, eamcstne.ss, and practical 
tone of his preaching excited the attention of .Tews, 
heathens, and heretics, and Eccured for him the 
reputation of the chief orator of the Eastern Chureh. 
In 397, tho eunuch Eutropins, minister of tho 
Emperor Arcadius, who had been struck by tho 
bold and brilliant preaching of C., elevated him to 
tho episcopate of Gonstnntinoiile. C. immediately 
began to restrict tho cjiiscopal expenditure in which 
his predecessors had iiuUUgcd, and bestowed so 
largo a portion of his reveaues on hospitals and 
other charities, that he gained the surmamo of 
‘John tho AUnoncr.' Ho also endeavoured to 
reform tho lives of the clorgj', and sent missionaries 
into Scythia, Persia, P.alestine, and other lands. 
His faithful dtsohargo of his duties, c.specially in 
reproof of vices, excited tho enmity of the p.atri'arch 
'Jhcophilus .and of the Empress Eudoxia, who 
succeeded in deposing and hanishing him from the 
capital, lie was soon rec.alled, to be b.anisbcd again 
sbortly afterwards. He now wont to Xieie.a, in 
BitbjTiia ; but av.as- from thence removed to the 
little town of Cuoiisus, in tlie desert parts of the 
Taurus hlouulains. Even hero his zc.al wa.s not 
.abated. Ho laboured for tbo conversion of the 
Persians and Gotha in the ncighhonrhood, and 
arTotc the seventeen letters (or rather moral cas-ays) 
to Olyinpi.uj, to avhom ho also addressed a trc.atise 
on tho proposition — ‘ None can hiud the m.an avho 
will not hurt liimself.’ The emperor, enraged by 
tbo general symp.atby cxjjresscd tow.ards C. by all 
true Cliri.stians, gave ortlcrs that he should bo more 
, remotely banished to a desolate tract on the Euxinc, 
at the very a'ergo of tho E-aslcni Itom.an empire. 
Acconlingly, tho old man av.as mado to tr.avel on 
foot, and with his bare bead cxi>03cd to a burning 
6\ui. This eniclty proved fahab C. died on tlio way 
at Comanum, in Poiitus, September 1-1, 407 A.D., 
blessing God arith his dying lips. Tbo news of his 
death excited much sorrow among all pious Chiis- 
ti.ans, for C. was a man aa-lio drew the hc.arta of 
his follows after him ; a lov.ablc, manly Christisin, 
hating lies, avorldlincss, h}q'‘''^‘'>^5T "*1 manner of 

imtruthfulncss, avith th.at honest avnrmth of temper 
aaduch all a’igorous pcojilc relish. A sect spi-ang 
up aftff-i^ia death, or martyrdom as they couccia-cd 
if' cailed J^nnuists, who refused to acknowledge 
id's successors } ,nor did they retiwu to the gcncr.al 
communion tiU'JSS, avhen tho Archbishop Proclus 
prea’ailed on tho Eepperor Theodosius H. to bring 
back the body of the saint to Constantinople, 
avliorc it avas solemnly interred, tbo emperor 
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the loth of Noa-emher; the Eoman, on tho 27th of. 
January. In his JTomilies (Thoma.s Aquinas said 
! he avould not give in exchange those on St Mattheav 
j for the whole ci^ of Paris) C. displays superior 
poavers of exegesis. In general, he rejects tlie alle- 
gorical system of interpretation, and adheres to tho 
grammatical, basing his doctrines and sentimonts 
on a r.ational apprehension of the letter of Scrip- 
ture. He is, however, far from being a bibliolater. 
He recognised tho presence of a human element 
in tho Bible as well ns a dia-ine ; and instead of 
attempting, by forced and artificial hypotheses, 
to reconcile avhat ho thought irrccouciJablo in 
Scripture statements, ho fr.anlcly admitted tho 
existence of contradictions, and shaped his theory 
of in-spir.ation accordingly. But his greatest and 
noblest excellence l.iy in that power, sjiringing from 
the fera-our and holiness of bis heart, by avhioh tho 
consciences of the proud, the worldly, and tho 
profligate were naa'akened, and all aa'cre mado to 
feel tile rc.alitj’ of tbo gospel message. The sur- 
n.amo C. avas first applied some time after his death, 
and, ns it is supposed, by the siitb cecnmenicnl 
council in GSO. C.B aa-orlcs are very numerous, and 
consist of, 1st, ITomilies, on parts of Scripture and 
]ioints of doctrine; 2d, Commentaries, on tho avholo 
Bible (part of avhich has perished); 3d, Epistles, 
addressed to awrious people; 4th, Treatises, on 
different subjects (such as Proandcnce, the Priest- 
bood, &C.) ; and .Gth, Lilurrpes. Of these the most 
a-aluablo, as well as tbo most studied, arc tlio 
Homilies aadiich arc bold to bo saipcrior to cverj'- 
tUing of tbo kind in ancient Christian literature. 

Tho most correct Greek edition of C.’s works is 
th.at by Henry Savil (S a-oK, Eton, 1G13) ; and the 
most complete Greek and Latin edition is that by 
Montfaucon (13 vols.. Par. 1718—1738 ; rcpuhlLshe!! 
in 183-1 — 18-10). Tlie he.st authority in regard to C.. 
is Hcandor, _ avho, hc.sides treating of his life -and 
labours in his JCirclicntjeschkhte, pnbliahcd a life of 
this eminent Father. 

CHKY'.SOTYPE (Gr. cJmjsos, gold ; tiipos, im- 
pres.sion). a pbotograpliic process invented by Sir 
.John Ilcrscbel, and depending for its success on 
the rcilnction of a pcrs.alt of iron to tbo state of 
proto3.alt by tbo action of light, and tbo svibscqucnt 
precipitation of metallic gold upon this protosalt of 
iron. Tho process is conducted as follows: Good 
p.aper is immereed in a solution of ammom’o-citrato 
of iron of such a strength as to drj’ into a good 
yelloav colom:, arithout .any tinge of broavn in it. It 
IS then exposed to light under a negative until a 
faint impression is obtained. A neutral solution of 
clilorido of gold is then brushed over the p.aper, 
when the picture immediately appears, and is 
rapidly dovclopcd to a purple tint. It should then 
bo freely washed in Bovcr.al changes of avatcr, fixed 
avith a aveak solution of iodide of potassium, aeain 
thorouglily avasbed, and dried. The action of'tho 
iodide of potassium is to convert any unaltered 
chloride of gold into a soluble double iodide of 
gold and potassium, thus rendering the picture 
pcrm.anent. 

CHUB (Laiciscus Ccphahis), a fish of tlic f.amily 
Oi/prinida^ of tho same genus aaath the roach, dace, 
bleak, minnow, &c. See Lrccisccs. The colour 
is bluish-black on tbo upper p-arts, p.assing into 
sila’cry white on tbo belly; the checks and gill- 
coa’-ers rich golden yellow. Tlio C. r.arcly attains 
a aa'cight_ exceeding 5 lbs. It is plentiful 'in m.any 
of tho rivets of England, .and oociws in some of 
those of tho south-avest of Scotland. In tho ria'crs 




CHUBB— OUUEQH: 


of Cunibcrlaiid it bears the name o£ Skdly^ supposed 
io Lave xefcrcnce to ibe size of its scales j but tbe 
Schelly of TBlsrmtcrZake is the Ghryniad, and the C. 
IS there call^ the Okeobif It is found in many ziveis 
'of the continent of Burope ; being the Jentiinff or 



Bmljiseh of the Danube, and the Jim of the Oder, 
It qiawns in AprU and Hay. It is not in great 
esteem for the tAIc. 

The C. rises rrell at a fly, and takes freely a 
variety of baits. The same baits and the same 
means of flsbinc may be employed as for the barbel 
and bream, ^e C. is very fond, moreover, of 
sings, grasslu^peta, eockehafeiq and hnfflble*bee8. 
The latter taro ore to be used cither naturally, 
by means of dibinng or dapping, or, being inutated, 
may be used artificially, and cost as a fly. The 
be^ flies for the C. arc Jorge red, black, and brorni 
palmers, irith the hacMes laid on thickly. The 
best places to fly-fish for 0. are dose under over- 
hanging bon^ at the sides of streams, or agmnst 
piles, or other places nrhero they can get some 
shelter, , for the C. is somewhat shy and easily 
alarmedT Eie is a bold riser, and when ho comes at 
a fly seldom falls to hook himselfi Of all the baite 
for bottom-fishiim, he prefers mnaves, cheese, and 
womis ; and the tetter uie bait tnebetto ho likes it. 
He will occosionidly mn at a minnow, and is often 
taken on a spinning bait. The 0. spawns in May, 
and comes into conmtion again by the end of June 
or early in July; bites best, and is in the best 
condition for bottom-fishing, in October and Kovem- 
ber. IVhen first hooked, nc makes a great dash,, 
but he very soon pves in. Some yeora ago, the 
scales of the C. were in mnch re^n^ in common ^ 
inth those of &o Ifleak, for artificial pearl-makers. . 

CHUBB, Thomas on £n{^h rationalist, who 
wrote on regions questions during the first half i 
of the lost century, ^tos bom at East Hamliam, in . 
'Wiltalure, in 1679. Ho received but a meagre ^ 
edneatioh in yont^ and after on apprenticeship to 
a leather glove and breeches maker in Salisbury, 
he became a tellow-dmndlcr, in which business he 
continued to the end of his life. His first work, 

S ublished in 1716, was entitled Suvremaq/ <if Qod the 
^ather Vindieaied, Besides ilii8,Be wrote a multi- 
tude of treatises on other religions subjects. Among 
these may be mentioned: A Diteourae on Season, 
as a sujicienl Guide in matters of Rdigion; On 
Sincerity; On Future Judgment and Sternal PunisJt- 
meM; Jnguiry about Inspiration qf the Hew Testa- 
ment; and JDoetrme of Vicarious Suffering and 
Intercession Sefuted, C. died in 1746. 

CHUOE-'WILD’S-'w uiCW (Antrosbmus Caro- 
linensis], a bird _of the Goatsucker family (Oapri- 
mulgidot'U a native of the southem parts of the 
United States. It has received its angular name 
teom its note, which resembles these words or 
^Babies articulated with great distinotne^ and 
is repeated like that of the ciuikoo, or of its own 
congener, the 'Whip-poorvwill (q. v.). 

CHU-IiAH. See Chlobasthaces. 

' OHJTHBU'D, a river rising in the Yindhyan 
Mountains, which form the southern linut of tho 
basin-of tho Ganges. Its source, at a hdfht of 2610 
feet above&e sea, is in Inh 22* 26' H., arS long. 76^ 


4tSf E. During a generally north-east course of 670 
miles, it receives many triontories on both sides, till, 
in lat. 26* SO* H., and long. 79’ lO* K, it enters tiro 
Jumna froni the r^t, with such a voinme of water, 
that, when itself flooded, it has been Imown to raise 
the united stream 7 or 8 feet in twdve hours. The 
C. is remarkable, hero and there, for tire wildness 
of its current and the picturesque character of its 
banks. 

CHUHASGU'BH, a fortified town on the ri^t 
bank of tho Ganges, 16 miles to the south-west of 
Snares, in lat. 26* 6' H., and long. 83* E. It is 
in the district of Mirzaporo, and licuh-govemorship 
of the Korth-west Brovmecs. Tho popdation of the 
term in 1871 amonnted to 10,125. The fortress, 
which occupies tho summit of a sandstone rook, 
contains the commandants house, the hospital, tho 
prison, and an andent palace, with a deer^ ezeo- 
yated well of indifferent water. The river in front 
is navigable at all seasons for vessels of 60 or 
60 tons. 

OHUQUISA'CA, or SU'CBl^, the capital of 
Bolivia or Upper Pern, in lat 10* 20* S., and long. 
65* 30* 'VT'. It IS mtnatM on a table-land about 9000 
feet above the sea, and hos a'pleosant climate. The 
town is wdl buil^ has a cathedral of great magnifi- 
cence, a university, a college of arte and scienceq 
and a mining-schooL C. was founded in 1638 by 
Pedro Anzurcq an officer of Pizarro’s, on tho site of 
an pld Peruvian town called ‘Choqne Chaka,’ or 
‘Bridge of Gold,* ‘the treasures of &o Iheas having 
passed throng it on thdr way to Onzca’ At one 
time, C. bore the name of La-!mta, on account of 
tho rich silver mines in its vicinity. Popalation, 
23,079. 0. gives name to a tcrriteiy containing 

223,668 whites, besides many native Indians. It 
has five silver mines in operation; and in it am 
magnificent ruins of unknown origin. Tho second 
name is derived from the general who, in Decem- 
ber 182^ fonght and won tho last great battle for 
colonial independence at Ayaoucho. 

OHUBOH, a word which signifies either a place 
I of Christian worship, or a collcmve body of Chris- 
I tian people. It is, in all probability, derived from 
the Grc& adjective igriahos (from kgrios, Im:^, tiie 
place of worship having been called the liorHo 
hcvse, and the worshippers the Lords peapte, Tho 
Scotfuh hint, tho German hireiie, &a, are merely 
different forms of it. 

Under tho terms Apse and BAsn.iCA (q. v.), we 
have already c:imlained that the earliest ecclesiastical 
structures of the Christians were ci^cd or adapted 
not from the heathen or Jewish temple os nught 
hove been anticipated, but from that peculiar com- 
I bination of a boll of justice and a market-place to 
which tiie name basilica was given by tee ancients. 
The reason of this selection is probably to bo fonnd, 
not-Bo much in tho spmt of opposition which no donbt 
existed between Christians and heathens, os in tee 
essentially difierent conceptions winch they formed 
of tee character and objects of public worship. Tho 
rites of heathendom were performed exclusively by 
tee priest, tee peqile remaining without tee tenmle; 
and tee temple iteclf, which was lifted only from 
tee door, or by tho few lamps which burned around 
the image of the god, was regarded not as a tec^- 
tede for worshippers, but os tee abode _ of the 
deity, (nio dark mysterious character which thus 
belonged to it, rendered it equally unsuitable for 
tee performance of liturgical services in whieh tee 
people wme te participate, and for the ddivery of 
those pnblio adorcsscs winch from tee be^nning 
wero employed as a means of Christian teaching and 
exhortation. To such purposes the prater's court- 
room, with its surroundings, were rca^y adapted, 

as 



1)y tlio fc<7 simple alterntions T7liich yrn hare de* mniiWr of altars; and it is sot unusual for side 
scrihed in the articles refened to. But tlio haailica, ch'p.U t-i he x’laced at difTorent pLaccs alon" tho 
.13 thus altered, was a meit nti]itnr:.in ■itniclure. aMf . These usually confaiiu thi t(>mb3 ol tho 
It served tho prniiosos of Chri ti.'n woriju, hut fmmder, antl of other L-cncfactois to. or iBjnutarici 
there w.as noilun!; in its form wiufli i> to cunnui.tc'l with, the church. Tlic ot’nt to t.'liicli 


iq.y.) nan olpu h<ciI by t un* ii.m*' :ion. 'i v iy only two cunreucs, cituer m num.ier, form, nr posiuon. 
period to intbeate their all^ ■.imc*. to the anthnr of A’'cstries for the use of the prIe^t’■ mil cliorstirs 
their salvntinu and tho n1i|ict uf their f.aith; and generally exist in connection '.nth the choir. .Vlnn:; 
gradually it had become (he ihitinclivc emblem of the sides of the choir arc rangeil lielity ornamenteil 
Uhiistiaiiity. Nothing, tie i . eoiild ho more natural seats or stalls, usnally of can’ed oaki lurinounteil 
than that when it hce: mi ilesinihlc to mve dis- with tracery, arthes, and piun.'iclcs ; and .nmnn::'!: 
tinotively Chnstuan ehat . ti li tics tom-luit mtherto these scats, in tho case of a bishop's chiircli, ihc 
had been a hoatlieu striii ture, this should lie eUected highest and most conspicnons is the FO-callr 1 
by^EUch a mnilidcntiou Ilf its funn ns should convert ealhttlra, or scat for tho hishm, from which tli 
it into a reprc'.cnt.itiiiu Ilf till ^ouied emblem. Nor cathcilral takes its name. The larger Bii^lish 
did this nltcratinn lend to any veiy extuiLSivc change aathedrul and ahhey-ehiiruhes have usually a 
on tho foim of tho C., as it liau hitherto existea ch.aptcr-honso attached to them, which is of Tanmi, 
The basilica, as we have alrcadj' cxiilamed, not forms, most commonly octagon^ and is often one 
unfreqncntly had side entr.'inccs, cither in place of, uf the richest and most bean^nl portions of tlie 
or in addition to, that from tlie end. All that was whole cdBicc. On the continent, chapter-hnu'cs .uro 
requisite, then, to ennyert the simple p.tr.iUeliijram not so common, the Chapter (q. v.) being nsnally 
of Avhich it consisted into a cross, n as, that at each held in the e.athedral itself, or in one of the chapuis 
aide of the bidding these entrances, in place of attached to it. Cloisters (q.v.) are also fiv.iucnt, 
direct communications with the exterior, shniUd ha and not unusnally tiro sides of those which .are 

#- -- ■- . * i> *«. - s V* * «• ■ 


J.no external tonn of ibu C. heun; thus mchcated, on the annexed groimd-plan of Durham Cathedral ; 

we now ineceed to cxiikm its hut it must not ho supposed that their posit u ii 

C intcrn.al arrangcmcots, and is ^ways that which is tliero represented, I’lip 

til _ enumerate the vanoii!, position of the nave, choir, or chancel, aisles, and 

— — niljuncts wliieh in cathc- transejita arc nc.arly invariable, hut the otIierpoitira< 

jj-r £ 7 ilrals mill utlu is of the larger ‘ varv, and arc scarcely alike in two cliiiicbes. 

ehurehi" 'niiueiitly'iii.anguji Churches^ are of live classes— mtlropaht.an, cif.i - 

nruuiid if, _ ^ dral, collegiate, conventual, and parish churuhi s — 

fiver the xniint at which and of these tho lirat arc, generally sxicnidiig, the 

the .anus or trnnseiits inter- most, ami tho last tho least elahoratc. In onbiMij' 

sect tho body of the (uoss, a language, any huilding set apart for religious oidi- 

central tower or spire is very nances is called a church, though when of a minor 


n le this central point, of tho“oldcr styles of arolIitecliiiii' ’has matiy 

SSlMni: s. t.=StoIi! tho bmlduig rcvivciT, not only ns regards tho ararch of Engl.aml, 

l^anscpt; N, ssKotcs trois westward, to^'licro but the Cliiircdi of Seoibind and nearly all dissciitin^ 

the Galilee or cutmneo cbapelt bodies. 

or, in other instances, tho givat entrance-door is As applied to a coUcclivo body of Clirist''.an 
Bitua^l, IS called the Nave (from navin, a Bhi]i), peojile, tlie word 0. is tho translation and cquiv.alent 
whilst tlio iiortion which runs eastward to where of the Greek word eccfan'a (Lat. eedaia, Fr. ,';Vri) 
tho altar, or high^altar, if there bo several, is used in the New Testament. It is common .aiiuni - 
plaoetl, 18 caUed the Choir. In tho laigcr and more Protestants to distinguish between the risiil, and 
eomplcto churches, the nave, and frequently also the invisible 0.— tho invisible C. consisting of .all 
tho clu)ir, we di>n(lcd loiigitudin.iUy by two rows tboao who are savingly or spiritunlly to 

of pilliiTs into thn-B portions, the portion at Cluist, that is, of all true believers; the a-isible 
aacU silk being Mncrally somewhat nanower and 0. consisting of all who profess the ixliirion of 

Tlieso side Jesus Christ. Roman Catholics do not in the same 


central tower or spiro 13 veiy nances is cnilcd n ebnreb, tbongU wben of a minor 
frequently ereotcil From this idiul it is more usually designated a ch.apcL After 
central tiiwor, or, if tho tower a long xicriod of neglect and poverty of taste, tho 
or towers are situated else- bnililing of chiirelics in a superior style, emulative 


in the form of a Greek cross, the arms were mode It is bere that, in Roman Catliolic cimTclios, tlio 
of same Icngfck with the other two portions into hall, dormitories, nnd Idtchcns for the monks nro 
which they divided the buildinc, whereas if tlic cummoiUy placed. Beneath tho C. there is fre- 
CTOss was to be a Latin one, the portion of tho fluently n Cr^lit (q. v.). Li some catlicdrnl chiirchn?. 

j S which ran towards the west was inndo , wie ciypt is m reality a second underground C. of 
coMiderably longer than cither of the others. In great size and beauty. Tho Baptistery (fl. v.l is 


or xo ino ease ot tne oiioir, is situated the Ladye's anthorily of Christ, and throiiSi the faith of imlK-i 
Chapd. or Chai»l ot the Viigin, with sometimes a dual be&vera and S S^on of h^? Rom"; 


I 
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Catliolus rerntd the apostolical Eucc^on of the in geuoral, regard the 0. of Borne and the Gred: 
luerarch^ond the nmilar administration of the 0. as formiim part of the visihle C. of Christ: 
snmiQcmts, as essential to tlie continued esdstcnce but Homan &tliolxcB are not accustomed to make 
of ttot C/afwticw imiT^al O.'vrhich Christ pianted a correq^^g admission \rith respect to the 
on the earth, and the existence of rrhich he has pro- Proiratant chnrehes. litem the bieratehical piin< 
raised to mamiain thronghout all ages. Froiestimis, mjde of the 0, of Home and of the Greek C., results 
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of the BeformatioS, nlthongh a tenden^ to it may 
he observed in some Protestant chnrohcs. It has 
been nsnal for Protestants to designate by the term 
C, the collective body of Christinns in a particular 
countiy; distinguished by tho name of that coimtry; 
the E^ter number of Protestants (^iseopalians 
and Presbyterians) believing that such a portion of 
the universal C. may warrantably bo associated 
under a common government ; and in countries 
where religious liberty exists, diversities of opinion 
cm points of doctrine and G government have given 
rise to the ci^tenco of separate C^stian ossocia* < 
tions, distinguished by names generally in^cativo 
of some of the peculiarities which characterise them ; 
but these, however much they may differ on many 
points, do not in general hesitate to rccomiise each 
other ns belonging to the xudvcnol vismle 0, of 
Christ, wl^t refaiin in common the some great 
first prindplcs of the Christian faith, and particu> 
lorly the belief in one God and in Ike three persons 
of the Godhead, Iko incarnation of tho Son of God, 
the atonment^ Jesus Christ and the wwk of tho 
Holy Spirit. Ike term G, liowcvcr, is 'regarded 
by Independents {g.v.} or Congregationalists, os 
more ^otly ^applicable to those who are united as 
wonhippers in a particiilar place of worship, xmr- 
taking of the Lord’s Supper together, and exercising 
-discipline and C, government among tkemselvcs. 

OHTTBOH, SzATES OF ouEL See Pafaxi States. 

_ OHTCBOH-DISOIPLHnS {Dua^ina eedaicu- 
tioa}^in(dndes all tho means employed by &e 


Christian Chnidh, besides tho ministration of word 
and locnments, to secure on the port of its office- 
bearers and members a faithful aobercnce to tbeir 
profession and a corresponding blamelessness of lifo. 
it rests upon tho authority of Christ, ond at the 
same time necessarily arises, m some form of it, 
out of tho very conmtution of tho ohnich as a 
society. Among the early Christians, it soon 
assumed forms of great severity towards offenders^ 
especially towards tho Lapsed (q. v.). At a later 
perio^ the disciplino of the church was chiefly 
exercised with respect to persons nocused of heresy 
and schism. Tho pcrumces of tho Church m 


rule of Atiriatldr Cbiffesslm (sco Coxfessiok}. In 
tho Protestant churches, jmblic confession or sins 
by which public scandal has been given, and sub- 
mission to public rebuke, me sometimes requked. 
Fraotices mote analogous to tboso of the primi- 
tive church were cstiiblishcd in many ohniohes 
after the Beformatioi^ but in general have fallen 
greatly, or entirely, into disuse. Qfiie power of 
imclusion from the Lord’s Suimcr, and from tho 
rights and privileges of chnt^ memborship, is, 
hoxvevcr, generally retained and exercise^ until, by 
profession of nqpentancc, and by reformation of life, 
tho -cause of suob eiwusion is removed; and 
ministers or other office-bearers arc, upon oiFenco 
given in tbeir doctrine or couduot, snmnded from 
weir functions, or altogether deposea ficom thdr 


their functions, or altogether deposed' ficom thdr 
offioc. Tho exercise of G D. belongs more or less 
exolusivriy to a hierandiy, or to the office-bearers 
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aEscmbled m obimOi-courts, or to iho members of 
racli con^tcgation, nccording na the church is 
X^iscopahcD, P^sbytcrlnUf or Independexit in its 
church'goTemmenh _ Thcro is an incKasing tend- 
imcy among Christians in gonetal, to scmtinisc 
doady tho claim of right to exercise OL D, and 
tile limits vrithin \rhidi it may bo cxciciscd. 


OHTJBCH GOVERNMEKT. Tho Clmstian 
Church, like ovciy other society, must have a ccr- 
tam^ constitution and rules according to \rhich its 
afiairs arc administered. It is disputed, hoirevcr, 
aniong Christians, heir far this constitution hns been 
denned, or these rules prescribed bs' ^rine autho- 
rity, and how far they have been left to tho discre- 
tion of men. Ho form of C. 6. depends primarily 
on tho idea entertained of tho constitution of the 
ohuresh. Congrcgaiionalists, or Independents (n. v.), 
acco^^y dace nU C. G. in the hands of the 
members of tiie congregation and tho office-bearers 

WliAm «rn_f_ tm A M ^ . 


oo-attasaw uauVAUilb UUUUIUlliaLIOZlS.— 

Episcopalians and Presbyterians airrce tkat many 
congregations aro to bo united under a common 
government; but this, according to Presbyterians, 
M properly carried on by nimistcrs and elders of 
these con^gations meeting for this pnrnoso on a 
iootmg of cqtmlity; whilst, nceonlingto Episeopa- 
lians, it is more or less absolutely in the hands of 
bishops, who are superior to tho mere pastore of 
congregations. See EriscorAcv and PituaiYTEni- 

AKlSlt. 

" ECOLESLVSTICAL 
HlSTORl. Tho history of the Clinstian religion 
church forma one of the most important parts 
of tho general histoiy of mankind, and is intimately 
connect^ not only with tho political history of 
the world, but with tho history of philosophy, of 
literature, and of civUisation. Tho sunrres and 
authorities are extremely rarious, and their due 
npprecintion often teepures as much judgment as 

tuGir CXTllomtinn H>niiiroa fml IT » i 


-^mbracing a view of the alTaira of tho cliuroU in 
the whole world from tho beipnmng to the pro- 
sent day — or particular, relating to soma particular 
countiy, or time, or portion of tho eliurch. By some 
authors, it has Iwen treated chiefly with regard to 
the outward affiiirs of tho church; and by others, 
inth reference to doctrino, morals, and tho evidences 
2 l life; whilst others still have devoted 

their ^cnlion cliiclly to tlio fonns of worahin, tho 
constitution of tho church, and other things gcnc- 
raUy ccmpreliendcd under tho name of Ecclesiastical 
Anniiuitics. All these, of course, have important 
rckitiou to each other. Tho earliest ivritera of C. IL 
wore in gcncrid more clironiclcrs, follou-ing tho 
Older of time; m the gre.nt irerk of the Marfeburc 
Centnriatois, a method was adopted, of which 
tncro had been prerioiis examples, and which after- 
wards hecame frequent, of treating each century 
eeparately, the centuries being subdirided accordinc 
S'Ajcots! W nrrancemonts lew 
mechanical and arbitrary have been adopted bv tlic 
on Witbmuc^ dive'isity 

ffiviibJo ” “f ncreoment in 

ereatplrio,?." cl”meh mto three 

a Pf CoSSlnl^'^Tu®”*’ 2™ Saviour to tho time 
■i^i^fffrmatio^n’ V*®. from that timo to the 

III,.'^ “natho tliii^ from tho Reformation 

to the presimi. 

Hie cariiest faSC'' “t 0. II. arc to he learned only 
from the Now Tesfid^ctu, after which, however, the 
epistles and other di?itingB of tho apostolio and 
other pnimtivo fatheiSkiUTord sources of informa- 
tion, unfortunately vciyVcanty; Hegesippus, who 


snote about the iniddle of thS 2d c., has transmitted 
to us some veiy imperfect momoruilB of these early 
times; Imt the first proper eodesiastical history is 
that of Euaebins of Ctesarea (324). This work was 
rentmued to the 6th a ly Socrates Scholosticus, 
Hetmias Sozomonns, and Xheodoret. Similar oom- 
p^tions were executed by Lactantius, Epiphanins; 
Uieronymn^ Tbcodorot of Cj-rus, Pbilostorpus, and 
Zosimnss In tiie Ctli c., tho chief ecclcaiasticnl 
historians are— Theodorns Lector, Evagrius, and 
Licepborus Callistius; in tho 8Hi, tho Vcnemblo 
Bede and Paid Warnefried ; in the 9th, Theophanes 
Confessor, caandius of Turin, Haymo of 
Scotus Erigcna, and lEiikmar of Rheims; in tbo 
Kth and 13tii, Photins, Simeon Metaplirastcs, 
Thconbylact, Matthew Pari^ Albert of Sfrasbuim 
Md Ptolemy of Lucca; in tbo 15Hi, Laurentius 
\i^ IS tbo most conqiienous name. Protestant 
writers were the first to treat 0. H. in a critical 
and ^cntific manner. Tliis was natural, for Hi-i r 
position as apparent schismatics compelled them to 
nndicato historic.ally the changes which they liad 
tmiight in tho character of the chureli. 
their imtings were of an apologetic and polemical 
Mst. The first work of this land was the Jlande- 
mrg Centuries (sec Cestory), published by Matthias 
Flacius. Speci.sl histories of the Reformation were 
composed by Slcidan and Scckcndorf. In the 17th 
c., Calmtus ^tinguished himself in this department. 

■ him Thnm. lUig, Adam Rcchcnherg, and 

Thomasius. Hie new life that awoke in Germ.-mv 
toirerds the middle of the IStii c., produced a midtf- 
tiidc of church-historians, of whom we can only 
.sflonl to mention Arnold, C. M. Pfaff. Moslieiim 
ScDilcri And J* Alntth» Schrucicli ^ whQc in still nofo 
recent times, Marheinckc, Danr, Ne.-mdcr, Gicseler, 
and Hagcnbach, have achicred the highest dis- 
tinction m the same sphere of labour. But others 
ucsHles the Lutheran dirincs have rendcrcflniluablo 
Bcmces to church history. Tho Itofotmcd Church 
Imasts tlio cininent names of Du Moidin, Jnh. 
DalUus, Blondel, Hottiiiger, Sp-snlieim, Turrehn, 

\ cuema, Jablonski, and recently, D’AiibignC; while 
.jmoiig Enghslimcn, Usher, Pearson, Bingkim, 
Lanlncr, and recently, Milman and Maurico, hare 
won a chstingiiishcd place. Scotland has few 
names, the cliief being Caldcnvood, Wodrow. Id'Crie, 
and rreenUy Cimningliam. lu the Roman Catholic 
Church, since the period of the Reformation, cede- 
sinstie.ll historians hare rarely manifested a dispas- 
sionate and philosophic spirit. They hare apjieored 
mainly in the clmractcr of defenders of tlic pap.ic\'. 
Hio gre.'itest names in C. H. in Catholic Franco are 
Tdicmont, Bossuct, Ikiylc, Du Pin, Hiomossin, and 
Flciuy. Among tho Italians may ^ mentioned 
Oral, Snccharelli, Pnllnvicini, Gniccianlini, and 
Muraton; and among tho Roman Catholics of Ger- 
many, Dnnncnma>T, Coimt Stolbcrg, Ritter, Hoitig. 
DUllingor, &c. 

^®j henefit of the English reader, it may be 
itated tliat tlio extensive, profound, and plfilosnpliic 
of Dr Augustus Ncandcr has been translated 
from tho original German into English, and is 
published in 19 vols. bj’ Bohn. 

RATES, in England, a tax or assess- 
mpnt laid on tho parishioners .mil occupiers of land 
within a parish, by a majority of their ou-n body in 

VvmAim. A .1 .T m • ... w * 


tho bc21S| scfttSf And. oniAniontSi tho church3”AKd 
fence, and tho expenses (other than those of main- 
taining tho minister) incident to tho edebmtion of 
wvino semea Thc'pari&hioaers are conrened for 
this pi^so by the Cbutch-wardcns (q.v.). The 
Cbiincd («l-v.) being regarded ns belonging pecu- 
liarly to the clergy, tho oxpenso of maintmnmg it is 


CHUKCH BOAS— OHUKUUILL. 


lud*on Qio rector or Ticar, thongli enstom fregnently 
lays ilus Inirdcn oho on tho paii^oncts, as in 
London and dsinrhcrc. • 

Tlio G IL irere ancicniljra diatge on tlic titliea of 
tho paiidi, irliicU were divided into three portiona : 
one for the atmctnrd of tho (diurch, one for tho 
poor, and tho third for the ininisteis of tho church. 
Thia diatribntion ia said to havo originated* \rith 
F<^a^ Gregory, \rho enjoined St Augustine ihua 
to divide rach voluntary ofietinra as might ho 
made to his missionary ehuteh m England. A 
eanon of Arcdihishop .^Ifric in 970, and an act of 
tho Wittenagemote in 1014,. in Ethclrcd’s time, 
havo heen quoted in proof of tho recognition of 
this rulo by our Saxon fathers. It scema to have 
been their ciutom, also, to devote to tho repair 
of eadi church a portion of tho fines paid for 
ofTcnccs committed u-ithin tho district attached to 
it ; and every bishop was bound to contribute to 
the rep.air of his own church from his own means. 
A them of the tithes thus orimnally devoted to the 
repairs of churchea, continued to bo applied to that 
purpose under tho Bormans, down to wo middle of 
the 13th e. ; .and the manner in which thia burden 
came to bo shifted to the parishioners, has been a 
subject of much discussion among legal antiquaries. 
Low, then Sir John, Campbell, who published a 
pamphlet on the subject in 1837, ia of opinion that 
the contribntions of the parishioners wero at first 
purely voluntary, and that tho enstom grorring, it 
at last asmmed the form of .an obligation, and waa 
enforced by ecclesiastical censures. Xho care of the 
fabric of the chiurch, and tho duo administration of 
its offices, aro laid n^n the ministcra and the churcli- 
wardena conjointlyjond the latter mi^bc proceeded 
.against by citation, in tho ecclesiastical courts, should 
they neglect these duties. But there ia no legal 
mode of compelling tho paruhioncra as a body to 
provide tho rate; and this circumstance has occa* 
sioned much difficulty in imposing tho tax in parishes 
in which dissent is prevalent, and led to many 
churches falling into n inrtially rninous condition. 
The proper criterion for the amount of 0. B. ia a 
valuation of the property within the paris^ grounded ' 
on the rent that a tenant would bo willing to pay 
for it. Glebe land, the possessions of tho crown in 
the actual occupation of the sovereign, and places of 
public worship, arc not Uablc for C. B. ; but there is 
no other exception as regards immovablo property, 
and in some parishes, custom even extends it to 
stock in trade. It has been often decided in the 
courts that a retrospective church>ratc — L c., a rato 
for expenses previously incurred — caimot be v.alidly 
imposed, hluch diificiilty has bccu ciqiericnecd in 
recovering the rates imposed by tho p.inah on indi* 

' viduals refusing to jKiy, Previous to C3 Geo. IIL c. 
127, tho only mode was by suit in tho ccdcsiastical : 
court. That statute, however, in all cases under 
iClO, empowered tho justices of the peace of the 
county where the church was situated, on complaint 
of the diurch-wardens, to inquire into the rnenis of 
the C.1SC, and order payment. Against the decision 
of .the justices, an appeal lies to the quartcr.scssipns. 
In 18GS an end was put to all parochial contentions 
by enacting that no suit or proceeding should there- 
after be allowed in any court to enforce or compel 
payment of a church-rate, except where a local act 
‘autWised this rate. But except so far ns related 
to the conmulsory' payment of these rate^ tho 
church-wardens mignt, as before, make, assess, 
receive, and deal with such rates. In each district 
p.itiah, the inhabitants nuiy treat their own church 
as if it wero their p,irisli churcl^ and make and 
receive rates for tho repair of the same. A body of | 
trustees may now be appointed in ciudi parish to 
receive contributions for ecclesiastical purposes in 


tho parish. The result of this act of 31 and 32 V. c. 
109, IS thus not to abolish chureh-rates, but rather to 
convert them into voluntary payments ; allowing as 
it does, all faithful adherente of tho churdh to contri- 
bute, as befon^ to tho repairs of their own churches. 
In Scotland iuo burden of upholding the pariah 
churches is by enstom imposed on the heritors of 
tile parish ; and where tho parish is portly within 

K and partly in the country, &e cireense must 
tne liy heritors and proprietors or houses, in 
proportion to their real rent. See ScoiLAini, 
Cnuncir of; sco also Bissuunnis, and Foitisu. 
fBy an act passed in ISOS, tho compulsory collec- 
tion of church rates was abolished, and provision 
wns mode for tho administration, by a body of 
Church Tnutecs, of such contributions as may 
bo voluntarily agreed to, and of donations and 
bcqncsts made mr ecclesiastical purposes in tho 
parish.] 

OHGBCH BOAD, Sco under the article Hioii- 

xrxr. 

CHU'BCH-\i^ABl>EKS, in Enghind, are ecclesi- 
astical officers, deeted sometimes by tho parishioners 
and minister jointly, sometimes by tho minister 
alone, and sometimes by the parishioners nione, 
for tiio purpose of protcoting tiio edifice of tho 
church, superintending the celebration of public 
worship, and to form and cxceuto other paioebial 
rcgnlations. . They are generally tvro in number. 
Sco CnuBcn-BATEs^ Paiusii, Vestry. 

OHU'BOHILL, Charles, an English poe^ now 
rcmcmhcrcd almost os much for hu ptoQigacy os 
for his poetry, was horn at Westminster, whore his 
father was a curate, in 1731. Ho was educated at 
Westminster School, and in his 17th year made a 
clandcstino marriage. lu 1760 ho was ordained, 
and two years afterwords, Bueeecdcd his father 
as curate of St John’s, Wostminstcr. Soon iriter 
his transfcrenco hero, ho fell into habits very 
Ql-beeonung his clerical charactor. In 1?G1, ho 
published (at his own risk, tho booksellers having 
refused him five guineas for it) The Soseiaa, 
a satire on theatrical manage and perfotmers, 
whidi displayed much critical acumen, devor 
sarcasm, and no littlo humour, and enjoyed sneh on 
immenso success, that C., who on its publication 
had withhdd his name, was soon d^ghted to 
avow himself author. In tho same year appeared 
77ie Apology, a bitter satire on somo of bis 
critics, wUcu added oliko to bis purse and his 
notoriciy. Ho now totally noglcctcd the duties 
of bis office, was a constaat aitendcr at theatres, 
and altogether led a most dissolnto life. His 
parishioncia were scandalised, and his dean remon- 
strated, whereupon C., to shew his utter contempt 
for tho ministerial profession, appeared in a hluo 
coat, gold-laced hat and 'waistcoat, and largo rallies. 
Ho was obliged, however, to resi^ his prefermont, 
wbidi pccuniniy sacrifico was little, as bis wor^ 
brought him considerable sums. Ho fuxtber dis- 
played tho complete licentiousness of bis nature 1^ 
soparating from his wife, and seducing tho daughter 
of a tradesman in Westminstor, and by ondcavonring 
to excuse his vices in a poem called ITight, on the 
und that avowod profligaqy was more harmless 
n proflig.i(v practised in concealment. Tho boon- 
companion of os great a debaneboo as himsdf— 
WQkcs — ^bo contributed to tho rages of tbo ATorA 
Briton; among other tbinra, TlteFroplieeyof Famine, 
A Scots Pastoral, ono m tho host of his satos. 
Among his other works, aU more or loss satirical, 
are tho Epistle to Hogarth, The Author, The Candi- 
date, The Ohori, Gotham, The Buellisl, &c., of which 
The Author is tho best- Ho died Bovember 4, 
17G1| wbilo on a visit to Wilkes at Bonlogno. 0.’s 
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CBXrECHING OF WO^EEN— CHYLE. 


tboroufrh reprob.icy bas natnrally, tbotigb iinfatrly, siml dainea perbnpa tbe moat smtablo is tbe lox C., 
led tomjiisfice bcbig done to bis poetical abUibcs, consis^g of a cubical or oblong box, of Ir^i or 
Tvliich wo very conaidenablc, plane tree^honug the agitatora fixed on a bonron^ 

" ^ , spindle. Cbnms on a centrifugal action have also 

OHTTRCHIKG OF WOMElf, a relicions nsa"o BiiccessfiiUy used, particularly in Sircden. 

prevailing in tbe Christian Chiircli from an oany recently, chums of a barrel form, vritli an 

period, of ivoinen, on tboir_ recovery after cbud- o,eillating motion, like a child’s cradle, have been 
be.aring, couig to cburob to give tban):E._ It aiipeam introduced, but vitbout any decisivelj- superior 
to have been borrowed from tbe Jtivisn lav,’ (Lev. results. 

sii. G). In the cbiircb of the earlj’ ages, it was To all forms of chums, poivor other than nmnual 


yj,. .. - re 1 To all forms of chums, poivor other than nmnual , 

accompanied ivitb various nte.s ; and in the UUurcli ^ applied. In some parts of tbe con- i 

of Homo and Greek Church, it is imperative, in ynont of Europe, and in America, tbe dog is ' 
tbe Church of England, ;dso. a service mr the in churning by me.an5 of a contrivance i 

C. of "W. finds a place m the laturgj’. Ry the ^ Eouirrers box. Horse-power is in very 

Presbj’terian and Iiide]iendent churches of lintaui, _gQgj.j,i pgg jp ]argo d-airies in Great Britain. In 
it is rejected, ns bai-ing no scripture warrant. exceptional cases, steam-power is used. I 

CHU'KCHYjVRG. See Btnii.«., CnnrrERV. OHU'RRITS. See Hemp. I 

OHUIIK, a machine for agitating milk or cream CHUSA'IT, an island on tbe east coast of China, i 

for tbe production of butter. 'Hie principle of the 40 miles north-east from Kingpo, in 30° 40' H. bit., ! 
operation is considered in tbe article on Butter. Of .and 121° 4S' E. long., of an oblong shape, and about ‘ 
tbe great Variety of forma that have been given to go miles in circumference. _ It is mouiit.ainous ; but ; 
the machine, it is very difficult to determine which lj.ag many fertile valleys, with a plentiful sujiply of , 
deserves tbe preference. It is obvious that the water, and is verj- c.arefidly cultivated by the b.ardy 
more thoroimb and uniform the agitation, the more and independent people by avbom. it_ is inhabited, 
completely 'uill tbe butter bo separated from tbe Hr Fortune was struck with tbe_ richness of its 
milk. The consistency and colour of tbe butter flora. Az-aleas clothe tbe mountains; clcmatLsos, 
are also elements in judging of tbe relative merits roses, and ' boncysnckles grow ui great luxuriance, 
of chums. Tlio temperaturo of the air and tbe millc The c.ampbor and tallow tree, anil many v.arieties 
affect the butter in these respects. During summer, of bamboo, .are foimd in the T.alley]3. Tea is cnlti- 
tii.at of the rnilk should not exceed G2°, and in a’cry rated to some extent on the bill-sides. For throe- 
hot we.atber may bo under GO’. During cold foortbs of tbe ye.ar, tbe climate is temperate. June, 
ave.atber, the milk should bo .about 2° higher when July, and Angnst arc tbe hot montl^. In August, 
put info the chum. The speed at which the the tbermoraeter averages S3°, bnt in Janu.arv and 
operation is performed also iuUnenees the result February it is often ns low as 20°, Ting-b.ai, the 
‘ , capital, a w.aUed town about two miles in circiiin- 

0 fcrcnce, containing .a fine specimen of Buddhist 

— ..>...xaxr-'’MC'ry~r vT~— . Icmple-arcbitcctnre, surrendered to the British 

P forces, July 5, 1S40, and avas retaken by Giem 

•| (b.aving been cv.aou.atcd tbe previous Fcbniarj-) 

- ii'iv -• i'jl ' October 1, 1841. At the closo_ of tbe war, the 

• V island was delivered up to the Chinese. In 1 SCO, it 

’■ J ! -n-as again occupied by Britisii troops, but, by tlic 

. I • convention of Pekin, was ca-aciiatod. 

• • ■''ft ■'< " ' CHTTSiVY ISLiMvDS, a group of islands soat- 

‘i A' "v /i V /j"’ fi'l • I ' tered round the one doscrilied above. The most 

''(i H\V I '" remarkable of these is the sacred island of Pu-tii, 

L • ,x_. h-ing c.ast from Cliiisan. It is covered with 

J ' - ’ - Dmblliist temples, pagodas, and monasteries, arbicb 

-t "SeVr,”. . I i! !, . latter arc inliabitcil by a great muubcr of_ Bonzes, 

■' as tho Chinese jiricsts are e.allcd. The island is 

i-l - devoted exclusively to religious purposes, and no 

, ^ ^ layman is allowed to reside upon it. 

. . , ■ " . . , r-s 'CHD'TITEE, or CHD'mY, nn East Indian 

.\iilliony J Amcuraii ..itino^pbcric Cbam. condunent, very kirgely used in Inilia and to a con- 

Trhls instituted to test the relative merits of lid'-piUo and mcre.asing f-'^^ent hi Great Britain^ 
chums have failed to settle wliiob is tho best Indian 0. is a 

form for netiial use iu tbe dairy-; for tho same mpaoum ™d Jimo-JiucD,^^^^^^ 

inacluno under different-conditions docs not always otlicr nati\ c such 








.Vnthony’u American Atniosphcric Cbum* 


judice in favour of tliis form of C., on the ground quantity. 

that the butter is more completely Bcparatcd and f lb • red tamarinib" 

of better quality. Its great defect is that tiio opcra- I ’ I'^Vf^i^VreOi ifinwr rnot°l ' lb •’ 

tion, being gcncr.al]v performed by band, is fatiguing. -Ib^j 1 1“- » . . 

Recent imprevemeiits have cbiellv aimeil at ease Si i-i l> } sult-ana mams U lb 5 

working, .and a E.aa-ing of time, the original 6aml 1. lb- 5 Med vmogar 6 bottles vw" f Ac 
0., with a rotatory motion, like .a grindstone, which 1° I?? B0.akcd for m the m e^. , 

motion was reversed every few rSunils, has faUen -n-liolo ground with a stone and midlcr to .a (i-ascO. _ 
from its once high reputo Into comparaHve neglect. OHYLB. Tho food undergoes various changes m 
An improvement on tho barrel C. was the maldng the alimentary canal, which will be fully noticed m 
of tho barrel stalionary, tho millc being ^imtated by tho article on Dioestiok. One of these changes is 
internal apparatus iix^ on a horizontm spindle its conversion in the stomach into a pulpy mass 
which is turned by a winch handle. Bairrel chums, termed cAyme. The chyme, which passes onwutd 
Bomotimes of monstc^eizo, arc'generally used in into the small intcstine,'is acted upon by the hil^ 
largo dairies in Holland*, Bor small or moderate- pancreatic fluid, and intestinal juice, and through 
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OHSLIPEPvOUS SYSTEM— OIOiJ)A. 


tlicir influences is separated into the chyle, urliieli is 
absorbed or sucked up by the lactc^ (q.v.) and 
into matters unfit for nutrition, ’which rutimatdy 
find their way out pi the system by the intestinal 
canaL The mode in whiw this nutritions 0. is 
taken up by vessels distributed over the small intes- 
toes, and the^chnnges which it imdcrgccs before it 
is eouTcrted into true blood, are described in the 
articles Lacteaxs, Tnonacio Suer, and Noramojr. 
T7o shall ^ here merely notice its leadint! physical 
and ehemiaal properties. When obtained from the 
tinvacic duet of an animal tliat has hecn killed 
while _the process of digestion 'was going on (espe- 
cially if it bad taken fat^* food), ’the C. is a white, 
milky-leoking, or ydlonish fluid, with a faintly 
alkalmo reaction. Like the blood, it coagulates in 
about ten minntes after its abstraction from the 
body of the animal; and in aliont three honts a 
small bnt distinct gelatinous clot is separated- from 
the serous flnid of the chyle. 

On examining C. under the microscope, wo find 
that it contains enormous numbers of nunutc mole- 
cules (probably eoiuisting of frit), together irith 
nucleated cells, which am termed the chyle-cor- 
puscles, and ore apparently identical 'with the white 
or colonrlcss Uooa-cclls. The chemical constituents 
of C, am much the same as those of blood; fibrin, 
albumen, fat, cxtractirc matters, and s.alts being the 
most imjiortant. 


1827, his Dale Stmie di O&fm" Libti IV. TTing 
Charles Albert — ^with whom he ■was always a gmat 
faTOUiitc— frequently employed hun in diplomatic 
service, and m 1848, when Italy rose against 

* — -S--S ^ ■ ^ ■ 


CHTLITEROUS SYSTEM, 
and TnouAcio Doer. 


See Lactcais 


OHYMR See Cinxi: and EiGEsnoy. 

OIBBE:^ Coixxv, was bom on the Gtli Novem- 
ber 1671, in London, lie was scut to the froo 
school at Grantham, in Lincolnshire, in 1682: Five 
yc.ira thereafter, he returned to London, and in 
16S8 was a volimtecr in the forces raised 1^ the 
Earl of Devonshire in support of the Prince of 
Orange. Ho afterwards conceived a passion for the 
stage, and after performing giutiiitnnsly for several 
months, he succeeded in obtaining an engagement 
at 10s. per week, which was raised to 16?.; and on 
the colnmcndation of Congreve, who had 'witncsseil 
Ins performance of Lord Touch'wood, five .addition.al 
diillings per week were added. Incited by this 
magiuiiccnt success, he, at the ago of 22, monied 
bliss Shore, to the great mge of her father, who 
revenged hilnself by spending the greater portion of 
his fortune in the erection of a retreat on the banim 
of the Thames. After marriage. Cl, discovering that 
20s. per week was a somewhat insufficient income 
for an elegant gentleman and an elegant gentleman's 
wife, was induced to mid thereto by the writing of 
comedies, some of which rvorc rcmnrlmbly succcss- 
fuL In 1711, ho became one of the patentees in the 
I management of Drury Lane, and rcm.aiiicd in con- 
nection rvith that theatre till 173!) ; when, on being 
apjiointcd poet-laureate, he cold his interest in the 
husin&ss. Ho was, however, sometimes tempted 
back to the stage by an offer of .60 guineas .a lught. 
During his life, C. wrote and adapted many plays. 
As an author, however, ho is best Imnwn by his 
Apdogy, published in two -volnmcs. Ho died sud- 
denly on tiro 12th December 1767. 

OIHOL. Sec Osion. 

OIBBA'HIO, Lviqi, an Italian historian and 
politician, was besn at Turin, 23d Fcbmaiy 1802. 
Ho studied at the univermty of that city, whore 
he took his degree in 1824, os Doctor of Ii<-iws. 
Devoted to Mmrical investigations, ho secured 
a reputation in this important dc]iartmcnt, at a 
very carly_ period. In 1826 appeared his Jfoiizie 
mlla Storia del Prineipi di Savoia; in 1820, 
his NcBzie di Paolo Simone de JBdli; and in 


Charles Albert--^tcr the unfortunate issue rd the 
war— went to live in voluntary exile at Oporto, O. 
WM sent Ire the Sardinian senate to induce him to 
retnA Eo^wreto an account of his unsuccessful 
mission, entitled Pieordi dvna Mieiione in Porto- 
gallo dl Se Carlo Alberto (1850). During his xmblic 
career, however, 0. did not n^ect his early and 
favourite pursuits. In 1839, he published his Ddla 
PepnomiaPolUica dd Medio Evo; in 1840, his Storia 
della Monorchia di Savoia; in 1844, his Sloria c 
Deterizione tldla Sadia dAUaeomla; and in 1847, 
his ^Efona di Porino. Bnt the new life and energy 
whnfix Sardinia began to manifest rmder Victor 
Emmanuel hod its chums on his public uscftdness. 
b 1850 ho was appointed Superintendent-general of 
Custom^ and while occupying this office introduced 
several important reforms. Subsequently, ho was 
intrusted 'witii full powers to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce with Ranee, in which ho distinguiwed 
hbnsclf notably by his advocacy of the pimciples 
of freo trade. _ In 1852 ho was mado Minister of 
Public fristniction, and, in 1865, Minister of Foreign 
i^oirs. 'Wlicn Cavour took this deportment into 
his own-hands, (X hcc.amo first secretary of the king. 
In 1837, he was appointed president of the Tele- 
graphic Congress of Turin. In 1800, C. again mado 
a most successful .appearaneo ns an author, in his 
Operetle Varie (Torino), and in his Jacopo Valperga 
di Maaino, Caneelliere di Savoya. llo died at 
Salo, in the province of Brescia, Ist October 
1870. 

CIOA'DA, a genus of insects of the order Jlemip- 
(era, mib-order I/omoptcra, remarkable for the sounmi 
which they emit, the loudness of which is very extra- 
onlinaty, when considered ^ « 

■with reference to the size of ^ p 

tlio crc.itnres producing them. 

The largest European species ••-'T 

arc only about nu inch long. 

Tho clytiio, or wing-covers, of 
the cicada) arc .almost nlw.ays ^ fj! Y \ 
transparent and veined. They Vl Nt 

dwell on shrubs and trpcs, of l ' 

which thi^ Slick tho jnicus. n.'v'VCr 'Vi 
The male insects alone pos- 
scss tho organs of sound iKsr- j - 

fectly developed. These are 
in noivny coimcctcd ivith tlie \\\’ ,/i 
month or throat, but may 
be described as a musical . 

ajiparatus on tho under side Cicaaa. 
of_ the abdomen. This amiarntus is very com- 
plicated, conristing of a set of membranes and fibres 
connected with iwncrfnl muscles. Tlic soimd can 
bo produced even after tho insect has been long 
dc.'iii, by xinlling tho fibres, and letting them escape. 
Cicadas arc most common in tropical and warm' 
tempmate regions, and are scarcidy knoivn in 
Britnin,^ although one or two species have been 
found in tho south of England. The ancients 
rog.iTdcd the sounds of these insects .as types of 
music and eloquence; In some countries ■they bear 
names which signify that sleqi is liaqitiied by their 
din. The sounds jirodiiccd by some of the South 
American sjiccics, which are much larger than tho 
European, arc loud enough to be heard at tho 
distance of a mile, and have been likened to tho 
sound of a rasor-grindcr at work. Tho Greek namc- 
of ■the C. is tcllix, often erroneously translated 
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CICATRISATIOK— CICERO. 


grasshopper. These insects have indeed no rcsera- 
nlanco to grasshorpers, and no pover of leaping. C. 
is the Latin name. The modem It.ili.an is cicala, the 
Trench ciffalc. Byron speaks of the ‘ shrill cical.as.’ 

CICATRISATION (Lat. cieatrL-, a sc,ar), tlie 
rooess of healing or skinning over of an ulcer or 
roken snrface in the skin or in a mucous mem- 
hrane, by which a fibrous material, of a dense resist- 
ing character, is substituted for the lost texture. 
Tho now tissue, in such a case, is civlled the cicatrix, 
and usually resembles, to a considerable extent, the 
struoturo which it reiilaees ; it is, however, less 
elastic, and from its shrinking in vclume, sometimes 
produces au appearance of puckering. The ghinds 
and other specLal structiu-cs of the original tissue 
are wanting in the cicatrix, which, however, per- 
forms perfeCtlj’ well, in most instances, the office of 
protection to the parts below the surface. Sec 
Inplammatiok and Clcer,vtjon’. 

CI'CEIjY (jlfi/rr^fs), a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, ne.arly allied to Chcrril, of which one .species, 
S^VEET C. (Jf. odorala), is common in the central 
and southern parts of Europe, .and in simil.ir clinuites 
in Asia, but in Britain is so gcnenallj- found nc.ar 
human habitations, that it appears prob.ably to have 
been introduced. It is sometimes csilled Sweet 
Chervil, and in Scotland Myrrh. It is a branching 
perennial, two feet high or upw.ards, avitK largo 
triply pinnate Ic.avcs and pinn.atifid leaflets, some- 
what downy beneath ; the fruit remarkable for its 
largo size, and, as well as the whole plant, power- 
fully fragrant, tho smell resembling tuat of anise. 
The scc(ls, roots, and young Ic.avcs are used in 
Germany and other oonntrics in soups, &c. The 
pl.ant was formerly much in use as a medicin.al 
aromatic. 

CI'CER. Sec Chick 

CI'CERO, ItlAncus Tullics, tho gre.atest orator 
of Romo, and ono of tho most illustrious of her 
statesmen and men of letters, was bom at Arpimun, 
on the .Sd of January, in tho yc.ar lOG B-c, He 
belonged to au ancient family, of tho equestrian 
order, .and possessed of considerable influence in 
his native district. ITis father, himself a man of 
culhu-e, and desirous that his son shoidd acquire 
an eminent position in tho state, removed him at 
an early age to Rome, where, under the direction 
of tho orator Crassus, he was instructed in the 
language and literature of Greece, and in all the 
other branches of a polite education. In his six- 
teenth year ho .assumed the manly gomi, and was 
introduced to the public life of a Rom.an citizen. 
He nosv acquired a knowledge of haw, and under- 
went a complete course of discipline in onatoiy. At 
the same time, he studied phUosophy under three 
successive preceptors, of tho Enicure.an, Academic, 
and Stoic schools, and noglcctca no mcnt-al exercise, 
however .arduous, avhich might conduce to his future 
eminence; being thus e.arly of tho opinion which 
he afterwards maintained in his treatise De Oratore, 
that an or.ator should possess .almost universal know- 
ledge. With tho exception of a brief camp.aign 
under Sulla, in tho Soci.al War, he passed his time 
in these preliminarj' studies until his 2Gth ye.ar, 
when ho Began to plead in public. In ono of his 
earliest causes, ho distinguished himself by defend- 
ing tho rights of Roscins, a private citizen, against 
one of tho favourites of Sulla, who was then dictator. 
Soon after, for the benefit of his he.alth, and in order 
to liis improvement in elocution, ho tr.avcllcd to the 
chief scats of learning in Greece and Asia; and, 
on his return, was regarded as second to no orator 
at the Roman bar. HasTng'becn elected qumstor 
(7G B. c.), ho was appointed by lot to a government 
in Sicily, a post winch he filled with great ability, 


and to the entire satisfaction of those whom he* 
governed. Some years after his return, he laid the 
Sicibans under still greater obbgations by his toc- 
ccssfnl prosecution of their pnetor, Vepres, against 
whom he prepared no less than six orations, although 
the first had tho effect of disheartening the accused 
BO effectiiaU}', that he voluntarily retired into exile. 
Passing, at short inten’als, through the offices of 
ledilo (69 B. c.) and praetor (GG n. a), he was at length 
elected, by an overwhelming majoritj", to tho con- 
sulship. His tenure of office was rendered memor- 
able by the conspiracy of Catiline, which he frus- 
trated with admirable skill and promptitude. See 
Catiunb. Tho liighest praises were showered upon 
C. ; he was hailed by Cato and Catulus as the 
‘Father of his Country;’ and public thanksgivings 
in his name were voted to tho gods. But his popu- 
larity did not last long after the expiry of his 
consulship. His enemies charged him with a public 
crime, in mavingput the conspiring nobles to death 
without a formal trial, and lie found it necessmy 
to leave Rome, and went to reside in Thessalonica 
(5SB.C.). A formal edict of banishment was pro- 
nounced against him, but he was recalled from exile 
in about 16 months, and on his return to Rome was 
received with gre.at enthusiasm. His recovered 
dignity, however, soon excited the envy of tho 
honourable party in the senate, with whom he had 
desired to make common cause ; while Pompey and 
Caesar, the gre.atest powers in tho st.ate, and from 
avhoso enmity he had most to dread, courted his 
.alliance and co-operation. Thus, wlule preserving an 
appearance of independence, be was bctr.ayed mto 
many actions which he could not but regard as igno- 
minious, and which, by increasing the jiowcr of the 
triumiTTs, led indirectly to the ruin of tho republic. 
A rcm.arkablo exception to this servile conduct is 
to bo found in his .assisting Milo avhen suing for 
tho consulship, and defending him, against tho wish 
of Pompey, and in spite of the hostile feeling of tho 
populace, after he had slain Clodins in an accidental 
rencounter. During this period, he. composed his 
worlis, De Oratore, De DcpitWica, and De Zeyibus. 
After a yc.ar' s admirable administration of the pro- 
vince of Cilicia (51 — 50 n.c.), ho returned to It-aly 
on the eve of the ciaal w.ar. "With the convictions 
which he avowed, there was but ono course which 
it would have been honourable for him to pursue — 
to enlist himself, at all haz.ards, on the side of 
Pompey and the republic. But instead of this ho 
hesitated, bal.anccd tho claims of duty and of 
interest, bl.amcd Pompey for his want of prepara- 
tion, and criticised tho pl.an of his c.ampaign. At 
length ho joined tho army of tho senate, but, after 
tho battle of Pharsalia, abruptly quitted his friends, 
and resolved to throw himself upon tho generosity 
of the conqueror. After nine months’ miserable 
suspense .at Bnmdnsimn, ho was kindly received by 
Cres.ar, whom he followed to Romo. During tho 
years which ensued, ho remained in comparative 
retirement, composing his principal works in phil- 
osophy and rhetoric, including those entitled Orator, 
Jlortensius, De Finibits, Thlsatlana: Dispiitationai, 
De Malnra Deontm, De Senectute, De Amicitia, .and 
De OJTiciis. On tho death of Cmsar, ho was disposed 
to unite his interests with those of Brutus and tho 
other conspirators, but w.as restrained by dictates 
of prudence. In tho commotions which followed, 
he espoused tho cause of Octaaaanus, and gave utter- 
ance to his celebrated philippics ag.ainst Antony. 
These orations wore tho occasion of his death. 
When Octavianus and Lopidus joined with Antony 
in a triumvirate, C. was among tire proscribed ; .and 
his life w.as relentlessly son^t. ^e soldiers of 
Antony overtook him while his attendants were 
bearing him, now old, and in an infirm state of 


.CnCERONE— CID OAMPBADOE. 


health, from his Pormiau villa to Caieta, vhere he 
inteiidecl to emhark. He met his death -ndth greater 
fortitude than lie had supported many of the 
untoward innidents of his life. Desiring his attend- 
ants ^to forbear resistance, he stretched forward in 
the litter, and offered his neck to the sword of his 
executioners. He died iu the 63d 3'ear of his age, 
on the 7th December, 43 s.c, 

The^ character of C. is one which it is not dilHcult 
to estimate. Really a lover of virtue, no one could 
foUow iu her footsteps ndth greater dignity when 
attended by the popular apjuausc. But he ivas 
^yeak enough to yield to the depraved spirit of his 
times, and to act according to his convictions only 
when thej’’ were not emdently discordant with his 
private interests. Few men, jiossessing such talents, 
have been so utterly devoid of anytUng approach- 
ing to heroism. As a statesman, it would be unjust 
to deny his le^slative abilities; but he was gene- 
rally dedcient in courage and resolution. He was 
one of the greatest masters of rhetoric that have 
ever lived. His orations were the result of con- 
summate art, combined with imw'earied industry^ 
and sun-ive as characteristic memorials of a time 
when eloquence, far more than at present, was a 
power which bent the verdicts of judicial tribunals, 
and influenced the decrees of the state. In phil- 
osophy, he does not rank with the original thinkers 
of antiqiiity; nor, in truth/ did he aspire to do so. 
His writings on speculative subjects are chiefly 
valuable on account of the noble and generous senti- 
ments which they contain, and as reflecting the 
'varied thought of the different schools. The best 
edition of his collected works is that of Orelli 
(9 vols. Svo, 1826— 1837). 

• CIOERO'KIil (from Cicero, the orator or speaker), 
a g[uide, usually for the puipose of shewing the 
curiosities and avorks of art in a toivn to strangers. 
CiceronCs are of all degrees, from distinguished 
archeologists, who undertake the office as a favour, 
to the humble hquais de place, who, though quite 
mdispensable on a first arrival, is too often both 
incompetent and dishonest. Tlio stranger ought to 
be particularly on his guard against allowing a C. to 
make piuchases for or even with him, as the practice 
of adding a commission to him to tho price charged 
now prevails probably in ovoty country in Europe. 

CICHO'RIUiVr. See Cnjcouv and Exnivn. 

CICFSBEO is the name given in Italy to the 
professed gallant or constant attendant upon a mar- 
ried lady. In tho liigher ranks of Italian society, it 
was at one time considered unfashionable for the 
husband to associate with his wife anywhere except 
in his own house. ^ In society, or at public places of 
amusement, the wife was accompanied by' her C., 
who attended at her toilet to receive her commands 
for the day'. This custom, which was once universal, 
and which naturally gave rise to much scandal, has 
now' almost dis.appeared. C. is synonymous with 
cavaliere serventc. 


Rny Diaz (Eodoric tho son of Diego) was descended 
from one of the proudest families of Castile. His 
name first appears in a document written in 1064, 
during the. reign of Ferdinand of Leon. Under 
Sancho II., son of Ferdinand, he became standard- 
bearer and eommander of the royal troops. In a 
war between tho two brothers, Sancho II. and 
Alfonso 'FL of Leon, it was a stratagem of Boderio’s 
— ^which, according to modem notions, was anything 
but honourable — that secured the victory of Sancho 
at Llantada (1068) over hW brother, who was forced 
to seek refuge with the Moorish king of Toledo. Ho 
appears at this time to have already been called the 
Oampeador, a word supposed to answer to our 
champion. 

Upon tho assassination of his friend and patron. 
King Sancho, he required the next heir, Don Alonzo, 
to clear himself by oath of any participation in his 
brother’s murder, ere the nobles of Leon and Castile 
should do homage to him. By this act, he incurred 
the_ new monarch’s enmity ; an enmity which, 
however, the king’s policy concealed in the hem: of 
danger, and he even consented to Roderic’s mar- 
riage with his cousin Ximena — daughter of Diego, 
Duke of Astnria. But when the king thought tiie 
sei-vices of Roderio no longer necessary to his own 
safety:, he lent a ■willing car to the latter’s personal 
enemies, and banished him in 1081. Roderic then 
joined thcMoorisli kings of Saragossa, in whose service 
he fought against both Moslems and Christiana. It 
was probably during this exile that he was fii-st 
called the Cid or Sid, an Arabic title which moans 
lord. Ho frequently defeated the Icing of Aragon 
and the Count of Barcelona, the latter of whom, 
Beronguer Ramon II., ho took prisoner. 

Ho was again reconciled to the king, but only for 
a short time, when he was condemned to a second 
exile. In order to support his f.amily and numerous 
followers, he now s.aw himself forced to carry his 
sword against the Moors, over whom he gained a 
■victory, and established himself as sovereign or 
lord of 'Falencia (1094). Ho retained possession of 
Valencia five y’e,ars, during which time he took m.iny 
neighbouring fortresses. He died of grief in 1099, 
on learning tb.at his relative and comrade in arms, 
Alvar Fallez, had been vanquished by the Moors, 
and th.at the army which lie had sent to his 
assistance had been defeated near Alcira. After 
the Cid’s de.ath, his ■iridow held Valencia till 
1102, rvlicn she was obliged to capitulate to the 


CICO'KIA. See Sionic. 

CICU'TA. See Hejilock. 

CID CAMPEADOR is tho name given in his- 
tories, traditions, and songs to tho most celebrated 
of Spain’s national heroes. There is so much of the 
mythical in the history of this personage, th.at hyper- 
critical rvriters, such as Masdea, have doubted his 
existence ; but recent researches, more p.articularly 
those of Dozy', and tho investigation of newly' dis- 
covered Arabic sources, have succeeded in sep.arat- 
ing the historical from the romantic. Seo Dozy’s 
RC^licrcUes ear VJTisloirc PoUliguc cl Litteraire de 
I Esparjm pendant h'moycn dge (Leyden, 1849). The 
foUoiving is the result of these inquiries : Roderigo 


Almoraiddes, and fly to dastile, whore she died in 
n04. Her remains were placed by those of her lord 
in the monastery of S.m Pedro do Cadeiia. Tho 
Cid had a son, who was slain by the Moors in a 
Rattle near Consuegra. He also left behind him 
two daughters, one of whom was married to tho 
Count of Barcelona ; tho other to an Infant of 
Navarre, through whom tho kings of Spain .and 
many royal houses of Europe claim Idndred witli 
‘M-io Cid el Campeador.' Relics of the ‘Blessed 
Ci^’ as he is still called in Spain, such as his sword, 
shield, banner, and drinking-cup, are still hold in 
great reverence by the populace. The numerous 
Cid romances that were first published in tho 
16tli c., contain the most rom.antic improb,abilitiee 
concerning the life .and deeds of tho Cid. Seo Silva 
de Varies Romances (1550), and Romanccro General 
(1604). These romances avero taken from tho ancient 
cantares (national songs) and poemas, most of which 
arc entirely lost. The most important of modem 
works on this subject, besides that of Dozy aboa'o 
mentioned, are Huber’s Qescliichle des Cid, &c. 
(Bremen, 1829), .and Southey’s fascinating Chronicle 
of the Cid (Lond. 1808). The former of these is, 
however, the more vahuablo in a historical point of 
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ntcliius, cloudy o'iicd tn tlip ncniis JJfJiiiiwi itself procosscs, yrhen broader, ore denominated teetb. 

and indnd(>d along \ritli it in a family or tribe 'i'ho description and nses of C. in the animal 
called Cti/ai-iles, in irhich the mt'ilh and anus are hingdom ore given in the article iEll'ixiiimnm. 

qipoaite to each othei>-the mouth hdr-.v .md the ciU'CIA, on ancient division of Asia Minor. 

nniB abov^ Only one spcei. C. j -wIMa has ^ ^ of SI 

been found in tlio Biatrli hw-, ntid tliat only on rni,- jt^ r ^ 

the con^tq of Zetbnrh ' 1 'Iil 2 i H.uiJtri caU it the 

Ptjjir, from a rescmhlaMti* winch tln»v trace in its Jl j ’ CHW-m < 5 pi nn \h *a 

fil4e and spines to a h,v^mrc. Th.y say that it is !S?f 

Bometimi-s found wilii s]iuiL -4 a foot lung. The mark- -„,i w ^5, sa* aa" w* wu 

ings of thosheU and f pines arc eatiemaybeautifuL 

nT>T.T<n • f . I ■ (1 1 • eastern portion of O. svas fertile in cram, 

OI'DER is the fmr-nted juice of apples and is ^me* &c. ; wlnlo lilio western and more 
extosiwly preiiaicl in Oloiiecsti-rahin! and other portion fnnushed inerimnstiUe supplies of timhor 

S a^ of EucLind, iii Trelaud. in the northern, to the ancients. The pass called by the Tnrlm 
istnets of tiancc, .mil in ^llrth Amonciu In G’lilek B 6 ghli 2 is that by which the younger Cyrus 
Xfmmandy. a vast nmnher of winetii-a of acid or- passed from T>-ana in Cappadocia t 6 TaSns: and 

hj^r-amilcs are grown for the preparation of . ,t „ also the same by wlu3r Alexander the Great 

Older. The apples nio first bniisud m a circnhir 1 entered Cilicia. 

stone-trough or chase, by a similarly shaped stone in early ages, C. wasmlcd by its own kings, the 
or runner, wlueh revolve liy raaeluneiy m the dj-nasty of Syennesis being npp.irently themost 
interior of the trough. The pidj. so obtamed is important, ihe Cilioians werS a distinct peoplo 
gi®ed in sieve-bags made of li.iin;lf.th or reed- in the time of Xenophon; hut the Greeks appiir 

Straw., anrl fiiiuicetiul ru trlumi vim«l 4 « a... a ... e a»__ a-i__ a* _• •• **• 


a somewnat tlry rosulue, consisting of tiio pips, carried on their depredations too close to the shoni 
skin, and other iihrous parts of the apple. Iho of Italy, tho Bomnn arms were turned against them, 
applc-jume passes first into a shallow tub lOr Inn. and C. was made a Konmn province in Pompej-’s 
and IS almost iinmcdiatoly iiincra in casus in a cool time. * ^ 

place, when fermentation boi;in 8 , pirt of the sugar rxT’^r A-tirTtA n . » . 

IS converted into alcohuL nntl in a k*u clan's, a clear .. «ioyAXOT, ono of the restorers of 


fcjvifcasejiw, uaiu tvj * iniiiibauiu tiuiA .• *• w. • taft * ■ 

refreshing. It contains from .>■.} to !» per cent, of practised m Italy chiefly by By^tmes, and 
alcohol, and is therefore intoxic.-itmi; when dnink .“*■’ 8 ??®’^'*^“ into n worn-out mcchamcnl con- 

in quantity. It does not possess the tonic and ««won“I«>ra* 0. at fint sliced imdcr Byzaatoc 
nanrisfaiug (iroiicrtics, howover, of hittcr-beer. C. adopted their traditional form^ bat 

quieWy turns iour, hocoming Anrif C., owing to the gradually McoUcd his tcaohere, mado innovations 
ilovolopmeut of lacbo aoiil, and meat diliioultv is ““.““P.”? pattciM set before Inland gave hfo 
mqicrienccd in tho attempt to preserve it “°*} individuahty to his wor^ Two remarkable 


CiE’ZA, a ton-n of Spam, m the proWnco of 
Mnrcia, 20 miles north-wcNt ..f the eiti ot that name, a 
I t is situated on an emmeuee .;e.ir tho nvw 


thcro aro maiiufactGros „l hneii, hempen fabrics 5^;, T 

ivino .and oil; and siUiwonns are re.Ud. Pop. "• 

ngiin u. . procession. More remarkable pictures, in pomt of 

riTc A ma a n- _ expression or dramatic clTcct, aro found in C.’b 

CIGARS. See Ton,\cco. frescoes in tho church of San ^anciseo at Assisi. 

OI'GOXjI, Li'iiovico Cakdi da, an eminent G. died soon after IflOO. ^^^lat strikes one ns vciy 
painter of the later Florentine school, which, about wonderful about O.’s pictures, is the accuracy of hio 
the end of tho IGth c , developed, in ojuiosition to naked figures, considering tliat he had no better 
tho languid mannerists of the time, a peculiar eclectic professional guides than the Byzantine artists. His 
style of art. C. was horn at Einpoli m I5S9. IIis orapcrics were also veiy good, W he had apparentlv 

TVtnilnl Wtmn ■ 1 *«*A mm Al... a . J.0 ^ * • > *( 


iive^ C. eiidosivoorccL to uiiito these with tho warm (q* v.}. 
bright colouring and wonderful chiaroscuro of G 13 


ru ?* CIMAIIO'BA, Dosinnco, .an Itahan composer of 

ulIpTOhn IlM ?n Vfil T ^ p H 0 P‘*«‘S» ’TOS I'D™ "t Naples in 17 C 5 , and was ciliicated 

Itome, where ho died m 1 G 1 .J Among C.^; moat ji music under Sacdiim, and in the consen-atory of 

His firet^ecca word the SacrlL ^ df 
d^ Olmmde. When barely 22, he 

‘Tobias in tho Act of STi?nl-mo^ Imd achieved n reputation in all tho leading ItaUan 
lofiias in tho _ Act rhankmg the Angel’ (St thoatroit TT. Trn. n.nltnfl ssf 


V/A.UAAV cyciasncs;, a xcot variously cm- comio opera, II Matrimomo Serjreto, composed at 
ployed m bot.-my and zoology to^dcsignato fnnging Vienna, 1791, was repeated 57 times in succession, 
hairs or ha^liko prooi-sscs. Thus, tho marcins a died at Venice in 1601. His conuo operas .are 
or nerves of leaves, petals, &o., nrc often desenbed remarkable for their noveliy, spirit, whimsicality, 
as ahaled or furnished with cilin. Ihe fine thread- and liveliness of idea, as well as for their groat 
hko processes which surround tho opening of the knowledge of stage-effect. Tho wealth sad fres&ess 


CISIBALO— CINCnONA. 


o£ his invention gave rise to the saying, that 
one finale of C. contained material for a doren 
operas. 

CI'MBALO, a musical instrument nuth a set of 
keys like the clavecin or harpsichord. 

OI'MBEI, or KI'MBm, a people n’ho issued 
from the north of Germany in conjunction with 
the Teutones, and first came into hostile contact 
with the Homans in the Eastern Alps in 113 n. c. 
3.'hey were ^’iotoriou3 in several great engaMments, 
and were only prevented from devastating Italy by 
sustaining a terrible defeat from Marius, on the 
Eaudii Campi, near Verona, or, according to others, 
near Vercelli, in August, 101 n.O. Their infantry 
fought with their shields fastened together by long 
chams ; their horsemen, of whom they had 15,000, 
were well armed with helmet, coat of mail, shield, 
and spear. Marius had so chosen his position 
that the sim and dust W’ere in their faces, and yet 
they contested the victory most bravely with the 
Eomans, who were 65,000 strong. When the battle 
was lost, the women, who remained in the camp 
formed of the wagons, killed thetnselves and their 
children. 140,000 C. are said to have fallen in the 
battle ; the munber of prisoners is pven at C0,000. 
It is not till long afterwards, when the Eomans 
themselves penetrated into Germany, that the 
name of the C. again appears. Cresar represents the 
Aduatici of Belgium as the descendants of the C. 
and Teutones. Tacitus speaks of a people, bearing 
the name of 0., few in number, hut of great reputa- 
tion, that sent ambassadors to Augustus. This 
people lived in the extreme north of Germany, on 
the borders of the ocean; according to Pliny and 
Ptolemy, at the extremitjf' of the peninsula called 
from them the Cimbrio Chersonese, now Jutland. 
The ethnology of the C. is doubtful. Greek writers 
associated them groimdlessly with the Cimmerians 
(q.v.); Sallust calls them GaiUs; Ctesar, Tacitus, 
and Plutarch looked upon them as Germans, and 
the opinion of their German origin has been adopted 
'by most modems. Yet H. , MUUer, in his-J/ariCn 
das Vaterlctnds (1837), has endeavoured to shew that 
they belonged to the Celtic race, and lived originally 
On the north-east of the Belg®, of kindred origin ; 
and that their name is the same as that by which 
the Celts of Wales designate themselves to this 
day — Cymri. 

CI'MEX AND OIBirOID^. See Bto. 

OIMI'EIS'A, a town of Sicily, in the province of 
Palermo, 18 miles south-east of the city of that 
name. Pop. 6150. 

CIMME'EIAES, or CIMME'En, in the poems 
of Homer, the name of the people dwelling 
‘beyond the ocean-stream,’ where the sun never 
shines, and perpetual darkness reigns. — But the 
historic 0. were a people whose coimtry lay 
between the Borysthenes (Dnieper) and the Tanais 
(Don), including also the Taurio Chersonesns 
(Crimea). The Cimmerian Bosporus (Strait of 
Yenikale) derived its name from them. Being 
driven out by the Scythians, they migrated to 
Asia Minor, dwelt there for some time, plundered 
Sardis, failed in an attempt upon Miletum, and 
were finally routed and expelled by the Lydian 
king Atyattes, some time after 617 n. c. 

'OTMOLITE. See Pddlers’ Eautd. 

CrMOE, an Athenian commander, was the son 
of Miltiades, the conqueror at Marathon. In 
conjimction with Aristides, he was placed over the 
Athenian contingent to the allied fleet, which, under 
the supreme command of the Spartan Pausanias, 
continued the war against the Persians (477 B. c.). 
He effected the important conquest of Eton, a town 
on the river Strymon, then garrisoned by the 


Persians. Later (according to Clinton, 466 B. c.), 
when commander-in-chief, he encountered a Persian 
fleet of 350 ships at the river Euiymedon, destroyed 
or captured 200, and defeated the land-forces on 
the same day. He succeeded likewise in driving 
the Persians from Thrace, Caria, and Lycia; and 
expended much of the money which he had obtained 
by the recovery of his patrimony in Thrace upon 
the improvement of the city of Athens. At this 
period he appears to have been the most influential 
of the Athenians. The hereditary enemy of Persia, 
it was his policy to advocate a close alliance with 
Sparta; and when the Helots revolted, he led an 
army upon two occasions to the support of the 
Spartan troops ; but on the latter occasion, having 
lost the confidence of his allies, he was ignomini- 
ously dismissed. After his return to Athens, his 
policy was opposed by the democracy, headed by 
Pericles, who procured his banishment by ostracism. 
He was recalled in the fifth year of his exile, and 
was instnunental in obtaining a five years’ armistice 
between the Spartans and the Athenians. He died 
in the year 449 B. c., while besieging the Persian 
garrison of Citium, in Cyprus. 

CINOHO’NA, a most important genus of trees of 
the natmal order Oinclionacea: ; yielding the bark 
so much valued in medicine, known as Peruvian 
Bark, Jesuits’ Bark, China Bark, Quina, Quinquina, 
Cinchona Bark, &c., and from which the important 
alkaloids Quinia or Quinine (q.v.), and Ginchonia 
or Cinchonine, are obtained. The speoies of this 
genus are sometimes trees of great magnitude ; but 
an aftergrowth springing from their roots when 
they have been felled, they often appear only as 
large shrubs; and some of them in the highest 
moimtain-regions in which they are found, are 
low trees with stems only eight or ten feet ui_ 
height. They exist only in South America, bctweeiT 
S. lat. 20' and N. lat. 10°, and chiefly on the eastern 
slope of the second range of the Cordilleras. AE 
the Cinchonas are evergreen-trees ; with lamel-lilce, 
entire, opposite leaves; stipiUes which soon fall off; 
and i)anicles of flowers, which, in general appear- 
ance, are not unlilce those of lilac or privet. The 
flowers are white, rose-coloured, or pmphsh, and 
very fragrant. The calyx is small and 5-toothed; 
the corolla tubular with a salver-shaped 6-cleft 
limb. In the tnie Cinchonas, the capside splits 
from the base upwards ; the species in which it 
splits from above downwards form the sub-genus 
Gascarilla; the distmetion acquiring importance 
from tho consideration, that the barks of the 
former alone contain tho allcaloids so valuable in 
medicine; and this property is further limited to 
those species which have the corolla downy or sUky 
on the outside. Beyond the botanical limits thus 
narrowly marked out, not a trace of these alkaloids 
has yet been discovered anywhere. 

Great difficulty has been found in determining 
the speoies by which the different varieties of 
C. bark known in commerce are produced. Tho 
common commercial names are derived jjartly from 
the colour of the lands, and partly from the districts 
in which they are produced, or the ports where 
they are shipped. It appears, however, to bo now 
ascertained that Calisaya Barh, also caUed Eoyal or 
Genuine YeUow Bark, one of the very best kinds — 
mostly shipped from Arica — is chiefly the produce 
of C, Calisaya, a large tree, growing in hot mountain 
valleys of Bolivia and the south of Peru. To give 
aU the varieties of bark and speoies of tree would 
go beyond our limits. 

The accurate discrimination of tho different kinds 
of bark requires much experience. The taste is 
always bitter ; but it is possible even to distinguish 
by the taste those varieties which contain quinia 
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most largely from those in,Tvhii!h cinchonia is most 
abundant. 

The cutting and peeling of C.-trce.s arc carried on 
hy Indians, who go in parties, and pursue their 
occupation dining the whole of the dry sc-ason. 
They huild a hut, which scires both for their abode 
and for drying the baric. The trees are felled as 
near the root as possible, that none of the bark 
may be lost ; and the bark Ining stripped off, is 
carefully dried ; tbe quilled form of the thinner 
bark is acquired in drying. ITio bark is m.adc up 
into packages of various size, but .averaging about 
160 lbs. weight, clo'i ly wnapped in woollen cloth, 
and afterwards in hido.s, to be conveyed on mules’ 
backs to the towns. These jiaekages are c.a!lcd 
drums or scrooiif. It is in them that the bark is 
nlwaj’s brought to Eurojio. 

A number of sjmrioua Icind.s of rcmii.an or C. 
Bark are cither sent into the market sep.ar.atcly, or 
are employed for adidterating the genuine kinds. 
They are bitter barks, .and have, in gre.atcr or less 
degree, febrifugal properties, but are chemically and 
medicinally very different from true C. bark. They 
are produced by trees of genera a'ery closely allied 
to cinchona. 

Whilst C.-trees have been becoming every j-car 
more scarce in their native regions, no attempt b.as 
been made to cultivate them tiicre, notwithstanding 
the constantly incrc.asing demand for the b.ark; but 
the Dutch have recently made c.vtcnsive phant.ations 
of them in Java; and the same h.as been done in 
British India, from seeds and plants obtained from 
the South American govcnimcnts, by Mr M.arkham. 
In the course of his researches in South Americ.a, 
Mr ^larldi.am found only one C.-tree pl.anted by 
human hands. See l’i:uun,iy Baiuc. 

The Indians of Peru call the C. trees A'l/in, from 
whence .arc derived the names China, Qitina, &c. 
But it is not certain that thev knew the use of the 
bark before the .airival of the Si>.aniards. It is a 
medicine of great v.alue in the curc of intermittent 
fevers (see Agce), and diseases attended with much 
febrile debility; also in ccrt.am fonns of Neuralgia 
(q. a’.), .and other dise.ases of the nervous system. It 
seems to have been first imjiorted into Europe in 
1030, by the Countc.ss Del Cinehon or Chinchon, the 
arifo of the aaccroy of I’ciai, who h.ad been cured 
of an obstinate iiitennittent fever by means of it, 
and upon this account it w.a.s named C. Bark and 
Countess's J‘o\c<ler {Piilris comilissa). The Jesuit 
missionaries afterwarils carrieil it to Borne, and 
distributed it through their several st.ations, and 
thus it acquired the name of Jesuits' Jlark .and 
1‘oicdcr of the J'alhcrs [Piiln's jmtnnn). Cardinal 
Juan do Lugo having been particid.arly active in 
recommending and distributing it, it w.as also knomi 
as Cardinal dc Lvejo's Poicder. It atkained mat 
celebrity in Spain and Italy, being sold at iiigli 
prices by the Jesuits, by whom it w.as lauded as 
an infallible remedj’, while by most of the ortho- 
dox physicians it was coldly received, .and by 
the Protestants altogether repudiated. Its moilc of 
action not bcuig well imderstood, and the cases to 
avhich it av.as npplic.able not well defined, it seems, 
in the first instance, to have been employed without 
due discrirain.ation, and to have fallen very much 
into the hands of cmiiirics. P.alling, however, into 
disuse in Europe, it was again brought into notice 
by Sir Bobert Talbor or T.albot, an Englishman, 
who brought it to England in 1071, and .acquired 
great celebrity through the curc of intermittents by 
means of it, and from whom Louis XIV. purch.ascd 
his secret in 1GS2. A jiound of b.ark at that time 
cost 100 louis-d’or. T.albor seems to haa'e been a 
vain and self-seeking man, but avho had, neverthe- 
less, the acuteness to discern and systcmatic.ally to 


avail himself of the healing arirtues of the neglected" 
Jesuits’ Bark, which he mixed "with other substances, 
so ns to conceal its taste and odour. Soon after- 
wards, both Morton and" Sydenham, the most cele- 
brated English ph^-sicians of the age, adopted the 
new remedy; and its use, from this period, gradually 
extended, both in England and Erance, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Eaculty of Medicine 
in the latter country. As it came into general use, 
it bec.amo a most important article of export 
from Pem; but for a long time, the value of the 
b-ark to bo procured in New Granada remained 
imknown ; and in order to the maintenance of a 
commercial monopoly, extraordinary methods were 
even employed to prevent it from becoming known 
at a comparatively recent period of Spanish rule in 
America. Tlie discoverj’ of the alkaloids on avhich 
its properties chiefly depend, constitutes -a new era 
in the history of tliis medicine, and did not take 
place till tlie beginning of the present century. 

The chief active principles are the tavo alka- 
loids, Quinine (q. aa) and Cmchoninc. The latter is 
not generally present in so large a proportion .as 
the quinine, and docs not possess such powerful 
mcdicimal properties. VTicu isolated, the .alka- 
loid Cinchonia, or Cinchonhie, has the formula 
(CjoHjjNjOj), and c.an be obtained in a crj-stal- 
lised slate. 

C. B.ark itself has, in later times, f.allcn into 
comparatia-o disuse, owing to the discovery of the 
alkaloid quinine, aa-hich is noav extensively in use 
in mi^icino in the form of suljihatc or disidphate 
of quinine, and is given in doses of from one to 
taventy grains, in nlmost all the c.ascs to which the 
bark aa-as supposed to bo applicable. 

CINCriONA'CEzE, a natural order of exogen- 
ous plants, consisting of trees, slirubs, and her- 
baceous plants, arith simple, entire, opposite, or 
aadiorlcd lc.aa'cs, and stipiues betaveen their foot- 
st.alks. Tlio caljTC is adherent to the oa-ary; the 
corolla is tubular and regular, its segments arc 
equal in number to those of the calyx, aadien tho 
calauc is diadded ; the stamens arise from tho corolla, 
ami arc altomate aa-ith its segments. Tlie oa-ary is 
surrounded by a di.sk, and usually tavo-cellod ; the 
style single, the fruit cither.splitting into two hala-cs 
or not splitting at .all, citlicr dry or succulent. — This 
onlcr h.as been a-erj- generally rcganled by botanists 
as a sub-order of Jtflnaccec (q. a-.), but far exceeds 
all tho rest of that onlcr, both in the number and 
inqiortance of its species, of avliich from 2500 to 
3000 are knoani, mostly trojiic.al, and the remainder, 
aa-ith feav excejitions, sub-tropic.aL The C. arc nearly 
allied to CaprifoUacea: (aa-oodbincs or honeysucldcs, 
&c.), and interesting relations have been pointed out 
bctaa-ccn them and Umbel I i/era:. Tlioy constitute a 
a-cry large p.art of tho Uora of tropic.al regions. 
Besides the genus Cinchona (q. a-.) and other genera 
producing febrifug.al barks — Bxostanma, Conda- 
ininea, 1‘inckneya, Portlandia, Ac. — the onlcr pro- 
duces a number of valuable medicinal plants, of 
which Ijiccacunnha (q. v.) is tho most im]>ortant 
The Coffee (q. v.) shnib belongs to it ; and also tho 
tree which j-iolds G.ambir (q. v.). It produces a 
number of plants employed in dyeing, among aa-liich 
are the Chay Boot or Choya, and some species of 
Morinda. Some trees of this order yield a-aluablo 
timber. Many of tho species have beautiful and 
fragrant flowers ; and some produce pleas.ant fruits, 
among which are tho Gcnip.ap [Genijm Americana) 
of South America, the Native Peach {Sarcocephalus 
esadentus) of Sierra Leone, and tho Voavanga of 
hladagascar ( Vangueria edulis). 

CINOINNA'TI, the commerci.al capital of Oliio, 
is situated on the right bank of tho river which 
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OTves name to 'the state, and separates it from 
'Virginia and Kentucky. It stands in lat. 39” 
6^ 30 ' K., and, in long. SI” 2& AV., 458 miles below 
Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania! where the Ohio, as such, 
is first formed, and 500 miles above the junction 
^ of that stream and the Mississippi. Though C. was 
fqimded in 1788, yet, in 1800, it had only 750 inha- 
bitants. In the years 1820, 1830, 1840, 1850, and 
1800 respectively, the census returns shewed a popu- 
lation of 9602, 24,830, 40,338, 115,433, and 101,004. 
In 1870, it had increased to 216,289, including a 
. large proportion of Germans and Irish. The natural 
facilities of 0. for commerce are great, and they 
have been increased artificially by the Miami Canal, 
which unites it with Lake Erie. Eailwaya branch 
off from C. as a centre in several directions, and the 
river Ohio gives facility for the carrying on of a large 
portion of the commerce. In 1804 the exports 
amounted to 239,079,825 dollars ; and the imports 
to 389,790,537 dollars, being together equivalent to 
about £125,000,000. 

The staple article of the trade of 0. is pork. 
Lately, however, wine from the Catawba (q. v.) 
grape has been made in the neighbourhood to agreat 
extent. The city itself also is largely engaged in a 
variety of important manufactures, hundreds of 
steam-engines being employed in the different 
establishments, and the aggregate product bavin", 
in 1869 — 1870, been computed at 104,057,G12'dollars. 
The manufactories include iron-foundries, rolling- 
mills, lard, oil, and stearine factories, and countless 
works connected with flour, clothing, furniture, 
paper, printing, tobacco, soap, candles, hats, &o. In 
1809 — 1870, iron was produced to the value of 
17,000,000 dollars ; food, 10,000,000 dollars; cloth- 
ing and liquors, each 11,000,000 dollars. About 
50 newspapers are published in the city, including 
7 daily, of which 2 are in German. 

C. is substantially and handsomely built. Its 
ecclesiastical, literary, and commercial edifices are 
as numerous .as befits the acknowledged Queen of 
the West. The city occui)ies chiefly two terraces, 
which are -elev-ated respectively 50 feet and 108 
above the level of the river. For the supply of the 
inhabitants, the wjvter of the Ohio has been lifted 
up into an immense reservoir, at an expense of .about 
£100,000. A largo suspension bridge, 100 feet above 
low water, connects the city avith Covington in Ken- 
tucky. The municipality is governed by a m.ayor, a 
bo.ard of aldermen, and a town council. Education 
flourishes, and there are’ numerous free schools. 

CIKOIKNA'TI (the Cinciunatuses), a society or 
order in the United States of North America, estab- 
lished by the officers of the revolutionary army in 

1783, ‘ to peiptyuate their friendship, and to raise a 
fund for relieving the widows and orphans of those 
"who had fallen dming the war.’ It was so named 
because it included patriots, headed by Washington, 
who in many instances had left rural affairs to serve 
their coimtry (see CiNciNiTATns). The badge of the 
society is a bald eagle suspended by a dark-blue 
ribbon with white borders, symbolising the union of 
France and America. On the bre-ast of the eagle 
there is a figure of Cincinnatus receiving the military 
ensigns from the senators, with the plough in the 
'background; round the whole are the words, Omnia 
rdiquit seriarc rcmpuUicam. On the reverse, the 
same hero' is represented cro-wned by Fame with 
a. 'wreath on which is inscribed virlutis prcEmitim, 
&c. As this distinction Was made here^tary, it 
was .attacked, as opposed to republican equality. 
Franklin saw in it the germ of a future aris- 
tocracy, and at a meeting held in Philadelphia in 

1784, several changes were made in the’ constitu- 
tion of the society, and in several of the states 
it was quietly abolished. There are still, however, 


several state societies, avhich hold a general meeting 
by delegates triennially. " 

OIirCINKA'TUS, L'ucros QuiucTins, a Eoman 
consul, reg.arded by the later Romans as the model 
of antique virtue and simple manners. So far as we 
can discern his character through the irnil of legend, 
C. appears to have been a violent patrician. About 
460 B. c.,' he was chosen consul, and two years 
later, was made dictator. "When the messengers 
from Rome came to teU C. of his new digiuty, 
they found him ploughing on his small farm. He 
soon rescued the consul Lucius Minucius, who had 
been defeated and surrounded by the ASqui. Li'vy’s 
account of the mode in which the deliverance was 
effected is rejected by Niebuhr, who points out the 
inconsistencies and impossibilities of the story, and 
^ems disposed to regard the whole as a mere myth. 
We .are ne.xt informed that, after a dictatorship of 
ai^een days, C. retiumed to his small farm on tho 
Tiber. When 80 years old, he 'U'as once more made 
I dictator (439 B. a), and suppressed a threatened 
plebeian insurrection. 

GI'NDER-BED, a name given by the quarrymen 
to a stratum of the Upper Purbeck series, almost 
entirely composed of the loosely aggregated shells 
of a small oyster {Osirea disioria). 

OINERA'RIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Composites, sub-order Oonjmhifcrce, very nearly 
.allied to Senedo (Groundsel, Ragwort, &c.), from 
which it differs only in h.a'ving the involucre formed 
of one row of equal erect scales. The species are 
numerous, and 'widely diffused over the world in 
very various climates. They are annual or perennial 
herbaceous plants ; ■ndth simple, gener.ally toothed 
or sinuate leaves. Many of them are remarkable for 
the ashy appearance of the lower part of tho leaves, 
whence their name (Lat. cmis, -eris, ashes), The 
leaves are often covered 'U'ith a peculiar sort of do'wn. 
Two small species are natives of the southern parts 
of Britain. The flowers of some .are very pretty. 
O. maritima, a native of the south of Ihirope, and 
other species, have for some time been much cul- 
tivated in gardens and green-houses. Many hybrids 
and varieties have been produced by cultivation. 

OI'NERARY URNS (Lat. cinis, ashes) were used 
by tho nations of antiquity to contain the ashes ofi 
the dead when gathered from the funeral pile. Pre- 
vious to being deposited in the lun, the embers were 
soaked 'with \vine; the urn ■ivas then placed in a 



niche in the family mausoleum. Only the wealthy 
could afford so expensive a rite. 0. U. were either 
sculptured in marble, or formed of cl.ay or glass. 
They were not always in the form in which we 
commonly see them represented on modem tombs. 
Fig. 1 of the accompanying illustrations is the 
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ci-lc1ir!it'’fl cinerary tim knornt by the name of tbe 
I’ortlaiiil nr Ijarbcr^jii \^c. pre erred in the British 
filncctim. This bcantifnl 

^ — :: — •_ rr — ^ ^ prodiiciinn of Oreck art 

^ ■rra'i disrnrenal abnnt 

niiddle of the 16th 
Tff I Cii i« a niarble snicO' 


j.'irsia in a scpnldirc 
(III hire 1 to bo that of 
the iioman emperor 
.‘ileMiidcr ScToma, 223 
mg. 2, — 2u.'l A. D.) at hlonto 

del Grano, near Itonic, 
The htigiil of the mu !>■ In inches. Fig. 2 is one 
of the liiieel specununs j'lt iliscorcrcd in the Bntisli 
Tales, and u iiteicn'nl in tlio museum uf the Boya] 
L'ish Acadciny. It iras found in a small stone 
dianibor near B.agiialstmrii, count}' of Carlow. It 
k composed of voir fine clay, and is but 2J indies ' 
liiplL It contained the bnnit bones of an infant! 
or very young duld. 

Cl'im.V. Li cirs Coiumu's, a Unman noble, was 
one of the jinncipal suimurters of the faction nf 
Marius. After Sulla had driven Marius from the 
city, and _ before setting out on his expedition 
a^nst Mithridates, he allowed C. to be elected to 
the consnlship. But 0. had no sooner entered upon 
that office (87 li.e.), th.sn he impcnchcd Sulla, cndco- 
Toured to form an interest among tlio citirens who 
had been added to Borne .after the Social War, and 
agitated for the recall of Manns. The events which 
lcd_ to the lutiirn of Planus arc stated in the 
article Marius _(q. v.}. After a cruel massacre of 
tlio Boman citi^ns, in which some of the most 
eminent statesmen and orators were slain, Marins 
and C. dedared themsdves consuls. On the death 
of Marius, which occurred uithm a few days of 
his uaui}iation, C. made L. A’'. Flacciis his colleague 
for that year, and C. P. Carbo for the two succeed- 
ing years. In 84 ita, ho prepared to meet Sulla, 
who was tlicii on his way from the East to takei 

S ance upon his enemies, hut was slam by his [ 
ected tniops at Brundusiiuo During his fourth 
consulate, his daughter ComilM li,id hern marned ! 
to Julias Ciesar. | 

OmUABAB, an ore of mcreiii}', from which 
almost all the mercury of commerce is obtamed. 
Chemically, it is a bisiiljiharet of mercury, containing 
SG'2 parts of mercury and 13‘8 of su]]ihur. It occurs 
both (^sbiUised and massive, not imfreqnently 
disseminated. Its ciystals ore six-sided prisma 
It vanes from jicrfoctly opiniie to almost trans- 
parent; has an adamautine almost metallic lustre, 
and n carmine colour, with a bright scarlet streak. 
Its spceific gravity is 8—8-2. Hepatic C., so called 
from its liver-brown colour, is a vanety containing 
a little carbon. C. sometimes ocenrs m primitive 
recks, hat moie frequently in tliose of the coal 
formation, and is sometimes even intimately mixed 
u-ith coal itsdf. It is, however, a rare nuncra], and 
is nowhere fonnd in Britain, l^e C. imnes of 
Alm.-ideit, in Sp.'iin, have been worked for aliont 
2300 yci-irs, and are still tkc most prodnetive in tko 
worlcL At Almadcn, the C. is foimd in a dark- 
coloured date mixed with quartritc. Next to the 
mines of AL^den, rank those of Idria in Camiolo. 

C. mines exist also in Germany, Hungary, Peru, 
Californio, China, Japan, &c. C. is nsed as a pigment 
under the name of vermilion. 

CI'NlI AMOS' is the spicy, aromatic, and stimu- 
lating hark of certam speoies of the genus Cinna- 
viomum. This genus belongs to the natural o^or 
JjaMraee^ and was formerly included in Jjaxrut, 

It contains a considerable number of speoies, natives 
of tropiciil and suhtroxncal parts of the ^ist 0. 
ss 


has been in use from the remotest antiquity. It 
is mentioned in the Old Testament, and 1y a name 
almost the same as that which it stiU hears in most 
Languages. The finest kind is said to he (diiefly 
produced by Oinnainomnm JZet^anieum (formerly, 
Launta Oinnamomum), which cliicQy grows in the 
island of ‘Ceylon, oltiiongh, Imving been introduced 
into the West Indies in 1782^ along with various 
other plants of the East, it is now cultivated there 
to some extent. Thetreo attains the height of 20— 
30 fee^ and is sometimes 14 foot in thic^ess. Its 
bark is of a grayish-brown colour, internally of n 
yellowish red. The leaves are oval, 4 — 6 mehes 
long, sritii a blunt point, and marked with three 
princip.sl nerves. They have taste of doves. 
The llowcrs ate of a silky gray on the outside, 
and a x>alc-yeIlovi'ish colour iutci-oolly. The frait 
is somewhat like an acorn in sliape; it is a small 
drupe, htbwn when ripe, ^erc are two seasons of 
emnamon-harvest in Ceylon, the first commencing 
in^Aptil, and ihe^ last in ITovembcr — the former 
being that in which the chief crop is obtained. 
Tlio branches of 3 — 5 years* growth being cut down, 
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Cinnrunon : 

a, end of branch, irilh leaves and flowers ; ft, four-celled anther. 

tixe epidcrmiB is scnxpcfl ; the barf: is then 
ripped up longitudinally ^rith a laiifc, and gradunlly 
loosened, till tt can be taken off. slices are 
then oxpos^ to the sun, vriicn, ns it dries, it curls 
up into the smaUcr of 'trliicb arc inserted 

into the larccr, and the whole tied up in bundles 
of about 88 lbs. each. 0* is cssunined and arranged 
according to its qualify by persons who arc obliged 
for this puxpose to taste and chew it, altiioiigh in a 
short timo it produces painful effects on their xnnuths 
and tongues. TIio finest G. is yielded by the young 
branches of the tree, especially by the munerous 
shoots which spring up ftoni the sf^imp after a tree 
has been cut down, and wliich are cut when .about 
10 feet long, and of tbe tliickiicss of an ordinirj' 
TTOlkinp-stick. The smell, particularly of the ttiinuest 
pieces, is ddightfiilly fragrant, and tlio t.astc pungent 
and^ aromario, with a mixture of sweetness ^nd 
ostiingcncy. It is used like other spices cooks ' 
and confectioners, and also in medieme as a tonic, 
stomaohic, and Ctirminative, The average quantity 
awnnlly imported into Lradon is about 500,000 
lbs. Ito Virtues d^end chicfiy upon th e essential 
oH which it contains (Oil of Cinnamon). Oil of 
(Missia IS very often suhstitutca for this oil, as cassia 
—which, however, may readily ho distingnished 
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by its mucil^nous taste — is for cinnamon. TLe 
root of tbe (j.-treo contains campbor. Tie fruit 
yields a , concrete oil, called Cinnamon Suetf rrbicb 
is liiglily fragrant, and in Ceylon was formerly 
made into candles, 'for the exclusive use of the 
king. — Cassia (q. v.) 'is tlie produce of anotker 
species of Oinnamomum. — G. Loureirii, a native of 
Cocbin China and Japan, is said to yield a bark 
even superior to that of O. Zeylanicum. A species 
of C., which ascends to the elevation of 8500 feet in ■ 
the Silddm Himalaya, deserves a trial even in the 
climate of Britain. 

The constituents of C. are a volatUe oil {Oil of 
O.), tannin, starch, mucilage, woody-fibre, resin, 
colouring matter, and an acid. The oil of C. 
is generally prepared in Ceylon by grinding tho 
coarsest 'pieces of C., soalang them in sea-water 
for two or three days, and then distUling. Two 
oils pass over, one lighter, the other heavier than 
water. Oil of C. varies in colour from yellow to 
cherry-red, the yellow variety being considered 
the best, and is most highly esteemed. Oil of O. 
leaf is prepared from the leaves in Ceylon by a 
similar process, and is met with in commerce under 
the name of dove oil, which it much resembles in 
odour. C. water is obtained by adding water to 
C., and distilling a large quantity, or by diffusing 
the oil of C. through water by the aid of sugar 
or c.arbonate of magnesia. Spirit of 0. is prociued 
by acting upon 0. with spirit of wine and water, 
and distilling; .and tindure of G., by soaking C. 
in spirit of udne, .and straining. Tho medicinal 
properties of C., and its preparation, are aromatic 
and carminative, and it is Bervice.ablo in cases of 
nausea .and vomiting, and in cases of flatulence 
and spasmodic states of the stomach and alimentary 
' canal. 

CrKNAMON'-STONE, a precious stone, of 
which the finer specimens are highly esteemed; it 
is rcg.arded .as a variety of Garnet (q. v.). Its 
colour varies from hyaeinth red to orange yellow; 
and when pure, it is Transparent. It is composed 
essentially of silioa, alumina, and lime. It is foimd 
, chiefly in Geylon, where vast boulders of gneiss 
containing it m profusion e.>dst in many places. 

OI'KNYEIS. See SuN-mnD. 

CI'HQIH^ CE'NTO (ttal.), five hundred. A 
technical, or rather slang artistic term, used to 
do.signate tho stjde of .art which arose in Italy .after 
the year 1500, and which therefore belongs to the 
16th c.; i.e., after tho faU of all the groat schools. 
It is sensuous in its character, tho subjects chosen 
being usually borrowed from heathen mythology or 
histoiy. 

CI'IlQUErOIL, in Botany. Sec ^OTI:^”^LLA. 

CINQUEFOIL, a common bc.aring in heraldry. 
It is usu.ally depicted with tho leaves issuing from 
a ball as a centre point. — C., in architecture, is an 



Cinquefoil: 
In Heraldry, 



In Ardiitcctnro, 


ornamental foliation in five compartments, used in 
the tracery of windows, panellings, and the like. 
The 0. is often represented in a circular form, tho 
spaces between points or cusps rejuesenting the 
five le.aves, as in the accompanying iUnstnation. 


The C. of heraldry and of architecture is not 
derived from any leaf of five leaflets, but, as its 
perfect regularity of form indicates, from the flower 
of the plant called C. {Potentilla), or other similar 
flower of five petals or leaves. The 0. thus closely 
resembles the rose, with which it woidd, indeed, be 
identified, but that a double and not a single rose is 
chosen for the purposes of heraldry and decorative 
.art. 

- CINQUE PORTS (Fr. five porta). It is said th.ai 
the five maiitime ports of England lying opposite 
to the coast of France — S.andwioh, Dover, Hythe, 
Romney, .and Hastings — were enfr.anchised in the 
time of Edw'ard the Confessor. But it was subse- 
quent to the battle of Hastings that the Conqueror, 
in order that he might ivield the resources of the 
seaports with gre.ater rigour, constituted this whole 
line of coast into a jiuisdiction entirely separate 
from the counties of Kent and Sussex, and erected 
it into a sort of cmmty palatine, imder a warden 
or guardian, the se.at of whose admim'stration was 
in Dover Castle. The warden, whose office corre- 
sponded to th.it of the ancient count of the Saxon 
coast (Gemes littoris Saxonici), exercisqd jurisdiction, 
civil, military, .and naval, imiting in his single 
person the functions of sheriff, custos rotulonun, lord- 
lieutenant, .and admiral. Priaileges equal to those 
originally bestowed on the C. P. were subsequently 
extended to the so-called ancient towns of Winchel- 
sea .and Rye; and most of the municipal towns 
had Bubordm.ate ports .and towns attached to them, 
which were called members. In place of the Saxon 
terms of aldermen .and freemen, those of jurats and 
barons were introduced, and the hatter term has 
always been applied to the representatives of the 
C. P. in parliament. The chief function performed 
by tho 0. P. in early times consisted in furnishing 
such shipping as was required for the purposes of 
tho state, the crown having possessed no permanent 
navy preadous to tho reign of Henry ‘^I. In the 
time of Edward I., they wore bound to provide no 
less th.an 67 ships, fully equipped and manned at 
their owm cost ; though the weight of this heavy 
bimdcn was somewhat lessened by the provision, 
that the period of matuitous service mould bo 
bmited to 15 days. In consequence of tho warlike 
naa’y which they were thus compelled to maint.ain, 
the C. P. bec.ame so confident in their strength, and 
so insolent and audacious as not only to imdertake 
ptr.atical expeditions, but even to make war .and form 
confederacies as independent states. Previous to the 
Revolution of 1CS8, the lord-w.ardens were in use to 
nominate the b.arons, or parliamentary representa- 
tives of tile 0. P. ; but in 1689, an act was passed to 
‘ declare tho right and freedom of election of mem- 
bers to scram in p.arliament for the cinque ports.’ 
The Reform Bill of 1832 reduced the number of 
members sent to parh.ament by the C. P. from 16 
to 8, and tho hlimicipal Reform Act has broken up 
the ancient organisation of the ports, and assimi- 
Lated their internal arrangements to those of other 
English mimioipalities. The ancient courts of Step- 
av.ay. Brotherhood, and Guostling arc stiU occasion- 
ally held, but their powers Bc.arcoly extend beyond 
matters of foim, such as appointing tho barons, who 
.are to exercise an .ancient privilege of the ports, 
avhich consists in carrying tho canopy over tho 
sovcrcigii’s head at a coronation. The lord-av.arden’s 
jurisdiction, in relation to ciril suits and proceedings, 
was abolished by 18 and 19 Viet. c. 48, amended Y”’’ 
20 and 21 Viet. c. 1. 

CI'NTRA, a small but picturesquely situated 
town in Portug.al, in the province of Estreraadura, 
about 15 miles avest-north-west of Lisbon, with a 
population of 4300. It stands on the declivity of the 
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SiciTa de Ciutro, and is Etirroundcd by country rcsi- members of tbc Eoynl Academy (founded 1769), and 
deuces. There i.s a ,i.alace at C'., a str.ange mixtnro died in 17S5. His dranring is coiTect, his colouiing 
of iloorish and Christian architecture, anciently harmonious, his heads have crace and loveUncss 

1 ... 1 I., ._xi .1 xi- _ 1 11 -,.o , . . y 


charming 


:opperp]ate illustrations of Orlando J<\ 


had from the top of a hill ciov.mcd ivith the mins of well exemplifies liis graceful stvle. Several of 
a hloorish castle. On another hill-top stands La E.artolozzi’s best engravings .are in C.’s manner. 


Penna, once a convent, now a reoidonce of the king 


a. UXIUcl, uut;c c( LiUUVCdb, lllJ’.V OUU IVlUb: 7ml A /f- - /-»• . * ... 

of Portugal, who has restored and given it the rttlo l v, ™ ucc, fp v.), a genus of r.ather 

outward appearance of a feudal c.aslle. In the heibaceous plants of the natur.al order 

neighbourhood, also, is wl.at is caUed the Cork ^""(’racea: wath ,a deeply 2-cleft calyx, a corolla 
Convent, ivhich derive, its n.ame from the cells- “ two petals, and two stamens. C. LttM.ana is 


otmveut, wiJicii acTivci U'S ikihiu ir'jm tne ecus — i -j x* • -r* •. . — , . 

which aro cut out m the rock-being lined ^.jth in Brf 

cork to prevent damp. I parts of the continent of Europe. It hears the 

C. is histoncaliv rcmaritahle for the Conreniion I n,omc of ENCinUN'TBii’s Nic^n^n .and m 

concluded l.orc, August 22. ISOS, between the I S®”“"y ^^-^“’“^“"MWitehes’ Herb), 
English and Prencli, by which tlio latter .agreed to if® easily exTihamed. 

evacuate Portug.al. Jiinot had hceu defe.ate^ by Sir ^^® ]->“t possesses no romark.able properties, bom^ 
Arthur WeUesley .at A'imicira, and had rctrited “"fly a little .astringent. Other species aro found 
tow.ards Torres Vcilrns .and Lisbon, whither the , ^ “® “'“alaya, to. 

English under Sir Hew Dah-ymple, who had just | CIRCAES. See KoRTnrp.N CmcAlis. 
arrived and assumed the chief command, ■were pre- 1 CIRCASSIA, a division of the Western Caucasus, 
paring to follow them. But the French, despairing comprising the north, and also a portion of the south 
of finally holding out, agi-ecd to evacuate the slope of that mountain-range extending in lat, 42®— 
country, on condition of not being treated as ' 45® IN’., and long 37® — 47® E. See Caucasus, 
prisoners of w.ar, but landed on the coast of Fr.anco, | CIECASSIAHS. in fhn wide nf +l,„ 


retaining their arms and effects. This convention 




CIRCASSIANS, in the wide sense of the term, 
is the namo given to .all the independent tribes of 


vennon rnoa uy a court-manial, wtticti, However, the Cniwnctio .ndfl, ai, ° 

‘s • f; p°” a. 'v.( 

for/he kv fl. r .fp"" IJo adv-antageous tj,,, b.ank of the river Kuban in the 

Sf F4.“f Sriss 

ncce-ssity of n bloody siege for months, w.as no less rjonnnn to nnnnnn ^.,,1 n.... ew 

advantageous to tlie Enghsli nod their albes. .Such, ww i 

-xSkraud The 


SUraud wKdou ^ ^ : Cai;c.vsi.v.x VAT.lL-n- or The Circassian 

^ = ' langii.agc, as regards the pronunciation, is peculiar, 

CIOTAT, La, a town of Prauoe, in the depart- and difficult to acquire. The social conclition of 


clad with olive, orange, and pmnegrauate plant.a- honourable to hvo by jiliinder than by peaceful 
tiou.s. It is well built, and b.is a good aud com- industrj-. In common witb nil brigand tribes, tlio 
modious harbour, formed bj- a mole, and well C. cliori'-li the most unrestrained love of independ- 
defended. The mdustry consists m cotton-spinning, ence. Their government is a singular compound 
sliip-building, and an active trade iu the produce ' of constitutioualisni and feudalism. There are five 
of the district. Pop. (1879) 8232. ^ distinct ranks in the nation — viz., chiefs or princes, 

CITHIHI, an ornamental arr.aneement of the i freemen, dependants, and slaves, 

initial letters of a name, by wliicli they become ^“® of common freemen m.ako up the gre.at 

mass of the people ; they possess propertj’’, and 
w ®"^®y *^® ®‘''™® ro^*^“,al ngbts as tlio nobles. 

^ V/V * /i/ ^*’® class, the dependants, aro the vassals 

^ I of the princes and nobles, wlioso lands they ciilti- 

J F \ I ' nnnics they form. Yet tlieir lord 

/J^ A « I lias no right over their person ; for in some c.ase 3 

^ Ca t. A \j they and their whole families leave him; and they 

Ciphers. ®"^-y slaves for punishment nccord- 

ing to the previous verdict of a national assembly, 
also a priv.atc ni.avk, adopted by artists and archf- '^^*0 fifth class comprises the shaves, or those who 
tects as distinctive of their work That of Albrecht have been made captive in w.ar. They constitiito 
Durer is well known. Of those given in the Ulus- ff*® grc.ater part of the we.alth of their lords, .and 
tration, the first is that of Christojiher von Sichem ; serve cspeciaUy to increase their power, 
the second, that of Adrian Bolswert. As re&ards the religion of the C., the princes 

CI PHER- WRITING. See CniTTOOHArnY. the ^°earma^a rrmcipally hlohammedans, whUst 
^ ^ OTcat mass of the people havo a religion wluch 

Uli llIA M, Giambattista, painter and copper- is a kind of mixture of Christianity and pa^yauism 
engraver, was born in Florence, 1732, or, according in wbicb the eelebr.atiou of Easter, the sign” of tlio 
te others, m 1727, and when 19 years old, went to Cross, sacred trees, sacrifice and processions with 
Imme, where he chose Correggio as a model, .and lights, play an important part. The C. are as yet 
^on gamed a high reputation. Imdted by certain ignonant of WTiting, although they possess minstrels 
English resident in Rome, the artist c.ame to (kikoal-oa), who .arc held in great esteem. Besides 
London about 1754, whore be was one of the first agriculture and the rc.aring of cattle, which is 
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carried on by tbe dependants, slaves, and Tvomen, 
they possess a few other branches of industry suffi- 
cient to satisfy their commonest wants. The C. are 
proverbially handsome; they are also strong, active, 
and_ temperate, and are characterised by the higher 
attributes of self-dependence, courage, and prudence. 
The C. make their first historical appearance during 
the middle ages. They are, however, chiefly known 
through their long struggles to maintain their inde- 
pendence against the aggression of Enssia. See 
Caucasus. 

CritCIii, a fabulous sorceress, is described by 
Homer as ‘ fair-haired, a clever goddess, possessing 
human speech,’ sister of ‘ .all- wise Hketes,’ daughter 
of ‘the Srm, who gives light to mortals, and of 
Perse, whom Ocean begot as his daughter.’ Eound 
her palace in iEsea were munbers of human beings, 
whom she had changed into the shapes of wolves and 
lions by her drugs and incantations. She changed 
two -and -twenty of the companions of Ulysses 
into swine ; but that hero, having obtained from 
Mercury the herb Mohj, went boldly to the p.al.ace 
of the sorceress, remained uninjured by her drugs, 
and induced her to disenchant his comrades. He 
remained with her for a ye.ar; and when he departed, 
she instructed him how to avoid the dangers 
which he wordd encounter on his homeward voyage 
{Odyssey, Books x. and xii.). Jealous of Scylla. 
whoso _ love was sought by Glaucus, she poured 
the juice^ of poisonous herbs into that part of the 
sea whore her rival was accustomed to bathe, and 
changed her into a hideous monster {Metamorphoses, 
Book xiv., fables 1 and G). 

OI'ECLE, a plane figure bounded by a curved 
line, which returns into itself, called its ciraimfercnee, 
and which is everywhere equally diskant from a 
point witlun it called the centre of the circle. The 
circumference is sometimes itself c.allcd the C., but 
this is improper ; C. is tndy the name givmn to the 
space contained within the circumference. Any 
lino drawn through the centre, and terminated by 
the circumference, is a diameter. It is obvioim that 
every diameter is bisected in the centre. (See Arc, 
Chord.) In Co-ordinate Geometry, the C. r.anlcs as 
a curve of the second order, and belongs to the class 
of the conic sections. It is got from the right cone 
by cutting the cone by a plane perpendicular to its 
axis. The C. may bo described mechauioally with 
a p.air of comp.asse3, fixing one foot in the centre, 
and turning the other round to trace out the cir- 
cumference. The C. and straight line are the two 
elements of plane geometry, and those constrnctions 
only are regarded as being properly geometrical 
which can be effected by their means. As an 
clement in plane geometry, its properties are well 
known .and investigated in all the text-books. Only 
a few of the leading properties will here be stated. 

1. Of all plane ligrrres, the C. has the greatest 
area within the same perimeter. 

2. The circuurference of a C. be.ars a cert.ain 
const.ant ratio to its diameter. This constant ratio, 
which mathematiciarrs usuallj^ denote by the Greek 
letter ir, has been determined to be 3'14159, 
nearly, so that, if the diameter of a 0. is 1 foot, its 
circtmiference is 3‘14159 feet ; if the diameter is 
5 feet, the circrtmference is 5 x 3'14159; and, in 
general, if the diameter is expressed by 2r (tmee 
the radirrs), then c (circumference) = 2r x rr. Archi- 
medes, in his book De Dimensione Circuli, first 
gave a near value to the ratio between the circiun- 
ference and the diameter, being that of 7 to 22. 
V.ariou3 closer approximations in large numbers 
were afterwards made, as, for instance, the ratio of 
1815 to 5702. Vieta, in 1579, shewed that if the 
diameter of a 0. bo 1000, &o., then the cirorun- 


ference will be ^eater than 3141-592G535, and less 
than 3141‘592G537. This approximation he made 
through ascertaining the perimeters of the inscribed 
and circumscribed polygons of 393,216 sides. By 
increasing the number of the sides of the poly- 
gons, them perimeters are brought more and more 
nearly into coincidence with the circmnference of 
the circle. The approximation to the value of w has 
since been carried (by M. de Lagny) to 128 places 
of figures. It is now settled that tr belongs to the 
class of quantities called Incommensurable (q. v.), 
i. c., it cannot be expressed by the ratio of any two 
whole numbers, however gre.at. In general, it m.ay 
be considered th.at 3‘14159 is a sufficiently accurate 
value of -r. 

Though the value of rr was at first approached by 
actually calculating the perimeter of a polygon of a 
great number of sides, this operose method was 
long ago superseded by modes of calculation of 
a more refined character, which, however, cannot 
hero be explained. Suffice it to say that various 
series were formed expressing its value ; by taking 
more and more of the terms of which into account, 
a closer and closer approach to the v.alue might 
be obtained. We subjoin one or two of the more 
curious. 

-1 + 1 _J_ +-1 L_ 

1-3 ^ 3-5 3-5-7 ^ 5-7-9 7-9'n 

9-ll'13 “ 

3. The .area of a C. is equal to v multiplied 
by tho square of the r.adius ( = «r-) ; or to the 

square of tho di.ameter multiplied by i. e., by 

•7854. Euclid has proved this by shewing that tho 
area is equ.al to that of a triangle whose base is tho 
circumference, and poipondiculnr height the radius 
of tho circle. 

4. It follows th.at different circles are to one another 
as the squares of their radii or diameters, .and th.at 
their circimrferonccs are as the radii or diameters. 

The C. is almost always employed to measure 
angles, from its obvious convenience for the pimpose, 
winch depends on the fact demonstrated in Euclid 
(Book iv. Prop. 33), that angles at the centre of a 
C. .are proportional to the .arcs on which they 
stand. It follows from this, ^ that if circles of 
the same radii be described from the vortices of 
angles as centres, tho arcs intercepted bohveen the 
lines, including tbe .angles, .are .always proportiqn.al 
to the angles. Tlio C. thus presents us avith tho 
means of comparing angles. It is first necessary, 
however, to graduate the C. itself ; for this pur- 
pose, its circumference is divided into four equal 
parts, called quadrants, each of which obviously 
subtends a right angle at the centre, and then each 
quadrant is divided into degrees, and each degree 
into minutes, and so on. Tlie systems of graduation 
adopted are various, and will now bo explained. 

37ie sexagesimal scale is that in conamon use. 
According to it, each quadr.ant or right angle being 
divided into 90 degrees, each degree is divided into 
00 seconds, and each second into GO thirds, and so 
on. According to this scale, 90’ represents a right 
angle ; 180”, two right angles, or a semiou-cle ; and 
3G0°, four right angles, or the whole circumference — 
the imit in the sc.aTe being tho ^^th of a right .angle. 
As tho divisions of the angles at the centre, offocted 
by drarving lines from the centre to the different 
points of graduation of the ciroumfereneo, are obm- 
ously independent of the magnitude of the radius, 
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and therefore of tho circumference, these divisions 
of tlie circumference .if the C. may he spoken of 
as being actually divisions of angles. By laying a 
graduated C. over an angle, and noticing the number 
of degrees, &o., 13'iug on the circmrdercnce hetu-een 
the lines including the angle, we at once know the 
magnitude of the angle. Suiipose the lines to 
include lietvveen them 3 degTces, dii minutes, 17 
seconds, the angle in this scale would he written 
3“ 45' 17". 

It is obvious, /however, that the division of the 
quadrant into 90 degrees instead of any other 
number, is quite arbitrary. We maj' measure 
angles by the 0., however we graduate it. Many 
French writers, accordinglj’’, have adopted the 

Centesimal Division nf Uit Circle , — In tliis division, 
the right angle is divided into 100 degrees, while 
. each degree is divided into one hundred parts, and 
BO on. This is a most convenient division, as it 
requires no new notation to denote tho different 
parts. Such a quantity as 3“ 45' 17" is expresseil 
in this notation by 3’4517i the onlj' m.ark required 
being the decimal point to sep.arat6 the degrees 
from the parts. Of course, in this illustration, 3° 
means 3 centesimal divisions of tho right angle, and 
45' means 45 centesimal minutes, and so on. If we 
want to translate the quantity 3° of the co mm on 
notation into the centesim.al notation, wo must 
multiply 3 by 100, and divide by 90. To translate 
minutes in the common notation into tho centesimal, 
the rule is to multiply bj’ 100, aud clivide by 54. 

There remains yet another mode of measming 
angles, known.as the 

Circular Measure . — The circular measure of angles 
is in frequent use, and depends directly on the 
proposition (Euo. vi 33), that angles at tho centre 
of a C. are moportional to the arcs on which they 
stand. Let POA be an angle at the centre O of 
a C., the radius of which is r ; APB a scmicirclo 
whoso ciroumferenoo accordingly = irr; and let tho 
length of tho arc AP = a. Then, by Euclid, 
angle P0.4. a , a 2 right Ai s a 
2 light angles cr t r 

Now, supposing a and r to bo given, although the 
angle POA will bo deter- 
mined, yet its n1uncric.1l 
value will not be settled 
unless we make some con- 
vention ns to what 'a^lo 
we shall c.ill unity. Wo 
nro free to make any 
convention we please, and 
therefore choose such a 
one as will render the pre- 
ceding equation tho most simple. It is made most 

simple if we take “ = 1. Wo sh.ill then 

hav’o (denoting the numerical value of the angle 
POA by 0 <^ = - • Tho result of our convention is, 

that tho numoric.il value of two right angles is x, 
instead of 180^ as in the method of angid.ir measure- 
ment first alluded to ; and the unit of angle, instead 
of being tho ninetieth part of a right angle, is 
2 ri„ht .ingles ^ Malcing 



i* = 1 in the equation ^ , wo have a (or AP) = 

r (or AO), which shews that in tho circular measure, 
the unit of angle is that angle which is subtended 
by an arc of length equal to radius. It is frequently 
a matter of indifference which mode of measuring 
angles is .adopted ; the circular measure, however, 
is generally the most advantageous, as being tho 
briefest. It is easy to pass from this mode of 
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measurement to the sesagesimaL If be tho cir- 

. e 

eular measure of an angle, the angle contams — . 180 
degrees ; conversely, if an angle contain nV its 

circular measure is . x. 

ISO 

CHICLE, Magic, a space in which sorcerers were 
wont, according to the ancient popular belief, to 
protect themselves from the fury of the evil spirits 
they had raised. This C. was usually formed on a 
piece of ground about nine feet square (in the East, 
seven feet appears to have been considered sufficient), 
in tho midst of some dark forest, churchj-ard, 
vault, or other lonely and dismal spot. The C. was 
described at midnight in certam conditions of 
tho moon and weather. Inside the outer C. was 
another somewhat less, in the centre of which tho 
sorcerer had his seat. The spaces between tho 
circles, .as well as between the p.arallel lines which 
enclosed the larger one, were ffled ‘ with all tho 
holy names of God,’ and a variety of other char- 
acters supposed to be potent against the powers of 
cviL 'Without the protection of this C., the magi- 
cian, it was believed, would have been carried off 
by the spiiats, as he would have been, had he by 
chanoe got out of the charmed space. 

CIRCLE, Mural, an instrument used for deter- 
mining the meridian altitude or zenith distance of a 
star. It consists of an aBtronomic.al telescope firmly 
fixed to a graduated circle, which moves about a 
horizontal axia, fixed in a strong vertical wall 



running north .and south. In the common focus of 
the cye-piece and object-glass of the telescope is a 
Bj’stom of cross-wires (spider lines are generally 
used for the purpose), one being horizontal, and five 
vcrtic.al, with equal spaces Detween. The lino 
joining the optical centre of the object-glass with 
the intersection of the horizontal and midmo vertical 
wires, is called the lino of collimalion of the tele- 
scope, and when the instrument is in perfect adjust- 
ment, this lino moves in tho plane of the meridian. 

Besides the abov-c-mentioned fixed wire, there is a 
movable one, (xUled a micrometer wire, which is 
moved by means of a screw, remaining always 
parallel to the fixed horizontal wire. 

If tho instrument be so .adjusted that the imago 
of a star, while passing across the middle vertical 
wire in tho field of view, shall at tho same time be 
bisected by the fixed horizontal wire, the star is at 
that moment in tho line of collimation of the tele- 
scope. It is therefore at that moment in tho 
meridian, and its meridian zenith distance is tho 
angle through which the circle would have been 
turned from the position it had when the lino of 
collimation of the telescope pointed to tho zenith. 
There is a fixed pointer, p, for the purpose of 
approximately reading the instrument. If tho 
instrument were accurately adjusted, so that p was 
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opposi to tbe zero point of tlie circle, rvlien the line in passing the meridian, shall pass over the field -of 
of colhmation of the telescope pointed to the zenith, view of the telescope. As the image of the star 
the arc op, m the_ above position of the instrument, approaches tlie centre of the field, the observer 
ivmud ho the mondian zenith distance of the star. adjusts the telescope by the tangent screiv, so as 
ureat nicety is required in ‘ reading ’ the instru- very nearly to bring the image of the shor to the 
1 are through horizontal we. KnaUy, just as the star passes 

vvhioh the cmclo has moved m bringing thetelcscope the middle vertical ■nire. he bisects the imago of 
from the verticiu to any other position, such as that the star with the horizontal wire by a touch of the 
represented m the fi^o. The rim is usually gradtt- micrometer screw-head. The circle being now 
ated at intervals of five minutes ; and the eye could clamped (or made fast), the ‘ reading’ is determined 
determine only the division ne.arest to the fixed as before by reading the pointer and microscopes 
index p. Jiut by means of a ‘ reading microscope,’ and adding or subtracting, as the case may be, the 
or hlicrometer (q. v.), fixed opposite to the rim, as reading of the micrometer. This reading now 
at a (the distance between the axis of which and suhtmcted from the zenith-reading gives the meri- 
the point p 13 const.ant), the portion of the interv.al dian zenith distance of the star ; and this, again 
to the nearest division on the rim can be read to subtracted from 90°, gives its meridian altitude 
seconds. There are usually six such microscopes above the horizon. 

fixed opposite different points of the rim; and the At the Eoy.al Observatoiy of Greenivich, the 
‘reading’ of the instrument is the me.an of the princip.al observations are now made by an instru- 
Jeadiugs ’ of all the microscopes. This tends to mcnt which combines the mural C. with the 
ehmin.ate errors arising from imperfect graduation tr.ansit instrument. See Transit Circle 

SS-Jr? piSVlkSS s.. 

when the line of eoUimatiou of the telescope points CIECI.ES OF THE SPHERE. See Arsol- 
to the zenith. In practice, however, this is not Sphere. 

always accm-ately, or even approximately the c.ase. CI'RCHITS (Fr. circuit; Lat. circuUiis, a going 
As we shall immediately shew, it is of no' conse- round). In England.— England .and Wales, with 
quence, as the final result of evcrj' observation is the exception of the county of Middlesex, are 
the difference between two readings. divided, for judicial purposes, into eight C., which 

It is evident that the difference bftwocn any two the 15 judges visit twice or thrice a ye.ar, in pairs, 
reading of the instrument will_ represent the angle for the piuqiose of adjudging civil and criminal 
through which the line of collim.ation of the tele- causes. These C. are — the Home, the Midland, tho 
scope moves in passing from one position to the Norfolk, the Oxford, the Northern, the Western, the 
other. It remains to shew how a fixed point — viz., North Wales, and tho South Wales. Criminal 
the Nadir (_q.v.), is observed, _ and then how an charges within the coimty of MidcUcsex and the 
observation is taken of the star itself in its meridian city of London and surrounding district, .are dis- 
passage. ^ posed of at sessions which are held monthly at tho 

Wo must explain here that the fixed horizontal central crimmal court. Before and after term, tho 
wire in the e 3 ’e-piece of the telescope, in the instru- judges of the superior courts sit for the adjudica- 
ments as now used, is only an imaginary lino which tmn of civil causes in tho Guildhall of tho city of 
determines the line of collimatiou of the telescope. London, avith the exception of the Lord Chancellor 
It coincides with tho position of the micrometer and the Vice-ch.anccllor, who sit at Lincoln’s Inn. 
wire, wh'en the screw-head of the micrometer m.arks ‘ These judges of assize came into use in the room 
zero. ^ of the ancient justices in eyre, juslicinrii in itincrc, 

To observe tho nadir, a trough of mercury is who were regularly established, u not firat appointed, 
placed imdemcath the instrument, and the tele- bj' the parliament of Northampton, 1176 A.D., in the 
scope is turned so as to look a'crtically doamwards twenty-second year of Henry II., with a delegated 
into it._ image of the sj-stem of cross-wires power from the king’s great court, or aida regia, 
avhicli is in the common focus of tho object-glass being looked upon as members thereof.’ Stephen’s 
and cj'e-piece, avill be reflected back again to nearly Com., vol. iii. p. 416. See Assize and Nisi Fries. 
the same focus.^ Looldng into the telescope, tho — Ireland is dmded into the North-cast, the 
observer now adjusts it by means of a tangent screw North-west, the Home, the Leinster, Connaught, 
till the reflected image of the horizontal wire and Munster circuits. See Ireiand, Judicial 
coincides with the real one. The final adjustment SvsTEir. — Scotland. See Court op Justiciary. 

IS perh.ap3 most dehcately effected by turning the CIRCULAR NOTES .are b.ank-notcs specially 
screw-he.ad of the mcroraeter which moves the adapted for the use of tr.avellors in foreign countries ; 
wire itreif. When they coincide, tho lino joining and being, in fact, bills personal to tho bearer, they 
the centre of the object-glass of the telescope with are believed to be more s.afe as travellin'' money 
the mteraeotion between the middle vertic.al and than ordin.ary notes or coin. C. N. are furmshed by 
horizontal mmromeWc wire, will be vertic.al. Now, tho chief London b.anlring-houses. Those who wish 
the anme between this and the line of collimation of to obtain them, determine beforoh.and what sum of 
the telescope, wmeh, as _we have s.aid, joins tho money they avill require on their journey, and that 
optic.al cenfve of the object-glass with the inter- they pay to the banker, who, in exchange, giv’Us 
section of the mid^e_ vertic.al and imaginaty fixed C.N. to the amomit, each of the a-aluo of £10 and 
honzontal wire, will, if the micrometer is in proper upwards. Along with these notes is given a ‘ letter 
adjustment, be at once read off the micrometer of indic.ation.’ This letter (a lithographed form in 
screw-head. The instrument being clamped as French) is addressed to foreign banlters, requesting 
above adjustech the microscopes are read ofi^ and them to pay tho notes presented by the bearer, 

trio readuiff of the microinetcr Bcrcw-hcad above ■whom they name, and to aid hun in any "way in 

mennoned being added to or subtracted from this their poi^er. 33y "way of verification, the bearer 
rcamn^as the^ case may be, the nadir reading of appends his signature, and the letter is complete, 
the instrument IS determined, ^ The zenith readmg, On the hack of the letter there is a Ion" list of 
tberefore, which differs from it by 180°, is at once foreign Kanlcers, extending all over Europe, any of 

known. _ _ _ whom will cash one or more of the C. N., on being 

• ^ m the meridian, the presented and indorsed by the bearer ; the indorse- ' i 

mstrument is previously adjusted so that the star, ment being p£ course compared with the signature 

IS 
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on the letter of indication, ivhich is at the same 
time exhibited. In paying these notes, the money 
of the coimtry is given, according to the course of 
exchange, and free of any charge for commission. 
Por security, the letter and the notes should not he 
carried together, in case of being stolen or lost. 
These C. N. are doubtless a 8.afe and convenient 
species of money, exch.angeable in almost every 
town visited; and if any rem-ain over on coming 
home, they will be taken back at their v.alue by the 
banker who issued them. There are, however, cer- 
tain drawbacks connected with these notes, avhich 
every traveller less or more experiences. In many, 
almost in all, inshanccs, there is a tliilicidty in find- 
ing out where the banker n.amcd is to be found; 
for foreign jankers gencraUj' occupy obscure apart- 
ments several stories high, and not unusually in 
dingy out-of-the-w.ay alleys. To discover them, a 
commissionaire m.ay be necess.ary. Then, in somo 
instances (in Paris invariably), the banker je-alously 
scrutinises the bearer, asks to see his passport, 
and takes a note of the hotel at which ho lodges; 
.all avhich may bo proper as a precaution .agamst 
roguery, but it is not pleasant. Further, the C. K. 
•are ordinarily of a thick stiff kind of paper, which 
does not wdl fit into a purse or pocket-book. 
On these sea’cral acemmts, the careful class of 
travellers who keep to the main thoronglifares 
of France, Germ.any, and Belgiiun, will find £5 
or £10 Bimk of England notes, and sovereigns 
or napoleons, a preferable kind of money to take 
on their journey. w. c. 

OI'KOULAR NTJ'MBERS are munbers whoso 
powers end on the s.ame figure as thej' do them- 
selves : such .are munbers ending in 0, 1, 5, C. 

CIRCULAR PARTS, the name given to a rule 
in spheric.al trigonometry, invented by Lord Napier. 
It is to be found in any treatise on that subject. 

CIR'CULATING DE'CIiMALS. See Decijiais. 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY, a collection of 
'books lent out on hire — circidated from hand to 
hand. The plan of lending ' books on hire is not 
new. Cheriuicr, in his Origincs de I'Imprimtnc de 
'Paris (4to, 1G9-1), mentions that, in 1312, a century 
before the invention of printing, a law was framed in 
Paris to compel stationers to keep books to be lent 
on hire, for the special benefit of poor students and 
others. Tliis fact is alluded to ns folloavs, by E. S. 
Merrywe.ather, in his entertaining avork. Bibliomania 
in the Middle Ages (London, 1849): ‘The reader 
W'iH be surprised at the idea of a circulating library 
in the middle ages, but there can bo no doubt of 
the fact, they avero established at P.aris, Toulouse, 
Vienna, and other places. Tlicso public hbrarians, 
too, avere obliged to aaiitc out regular catalogues of 
their books, and hang them up in their shops, avith 
the prices affixed, so that the student might know 
beforehand what ho had to pay for reading them.’ 
This writer, quoting from Chea-illicr, gia’cs a list of 
books so lent out, aadth the prices for reading them. 
The books are all of a theological or cl.assical kind. 
Among them is the Bible, the pcrus.ol of which is 
Bet'doaa-n at 10 sous. ‘This r.ato of,ch.argc,’ it is 
added, ‘avas also fixed by the imiversity, and the 
students borroaa-ing these books aa’cre privileged to 
transcribe them, if they chose; if any of them 
proa'ed imperfect or faiUty, they were denounced 
by the university, and a fine was imposed upon tho 
bookseller aa-ho had lenh out the a'olumc.’ In these 
arrangements, ave see taa. efforts that were made to 
procure the use of books'sefore the art of printing 
had cheapened the cost of literature. 

By whom the modem C. L. was projected, there 
is no record. All that mu be gia'en are a few facts 
on the subject.' It is k^avn that (Allan Ramsay, 


author of The Otnlle Shepherd, who was a bookseller 
in Edinburgh, established a C. L. in that city 
about 1725. Fond of dramatic literature, Ramsay 
appe.ars to have incurred some local obloquy by 
lending out plays ; and his -wish to introduce a 
taste for the drama into Edinburgh may accord- 
ingly have suggested the notion of a circulating 
library. Be this as it may, the library which he began 
was continued throu^ various hands for above a 
hundred years. At Ramsay’s death in 1757, his 
library was sold to a Mr Yair, whose •widow carried 
it on till 1780, when it was bought by Mr James 
Sibbald, an ingenious inquirer into Scottish literary 
antiquities. Sibbald lived some years as a literary 
man in London, during which period, beginning ■with 
1793, the C. L. was carried on, subject to an agree- 
ment, by a Mr Laurie. Sibbald afterwards resumed 
the direction of the library, which he considerably 
extended. At his death in 1803, his brother 
attempted to c.arry it on ; but not being successful 
in his management, ho disposed of it in 1806 to 
Alexander Mackay, a person of extraordinary energy 
and perseverance. By the acquisition of v.arious 
other fibraries, Mr Mackay greatly enlarged the 
collection, which, under the name of the Edinburgh 
C. L., ho conducted at 154 High Street. Here, by 
long continued and minute attention to business, 
Mr Mackay realised a competency, and he retired 
from active pmauits in 1831, when this extensive 
collection of books was broken up and sold by 
auction. 

There arc several circulating libraries in London, 
cl.aiming to be of old date, but probably not so early 
as 1725. In a late reprint of an old advertisement, 
we see ‘ Fropos.ils for erecting a Public Circulating 
Lilirary in London,’ under date June 12, 1742. This 
library was to be established ‘ in some convenient 
pkice at or near the Roy.al Exchange;’ and the 
subscription w.as to be a guinea per annmn. Two of 
tho present circulating hbraries are believed to be 
descended from this primitive stock. So numerous 
had circidating libraries become in the early years 
of tho present centurj’, th.at they absorbed whole 
editions of novels and romances prepared for the 
purpose by a London publishing establishment, 
designated the >Iinerva Press. The issue of che.ap 
books and periodic.al3 about 1832 (see Book-tkjlde) 
seriously damaged tho C. L. system ; for people now 
bought instead of borrowing materials for light 
reading. Tho v.ast increase to the reading public 
in recent times, and the continually augmenting 
number of new and popidar works of a respectable, 
class, Inave been tho means of restoring prosperity 
to circul.ating libraries, more especially in London, 
avhere some of them are on a surprismgly gigantic 
scale. To one library alone, as many as 100,000 
new books are said to bo added annually, and of 
lands a’ery different from those of the old hlinerva 
Press school. Tho method of reading from these 
libraries consists in paying a sum per annum — 
usually a subscription of a guinea — for which a 
munber of new books may at ml times bo nrocured, 
and kept for a specified period. When the books 
are no longer in demand, they are sold at reduced 
prices. 

The method of circulating books among the 
members of private associations, is noticed imder 
tho head Book-club; and that of circulating books 
in rural districts by means of libraries which are 
shifted from place to place, ■will be found in tho 
article Itineratinq Libhames. w. a 

CIRCULA'TION, in Anatomy and Physiology, 
is the term used to designate the course of the 
blood from the heart to the most minute blood- 
vessels (the Capillaries, q. v.), and from these back 
to the heart. 




CIECTJLATION. 

To simplify the consideration of tlie subject, ttc mainly composed), tbe venous blood is brought in 
f Anatomy of the Organs contact with atmospheric air, gives off its carbonic 

of Ctrciilation — and, 3. The Physiology of the acid gas (which is its principal impurity), and 
Circujbtiou. _ absorbs oxygen, by which processes it is converted 

1. IJie organs of G. consist of the heart, arteries, into pure or arterial blood. The capillaries, b, in 
vems, nun capillaries. The course of the blood which the blood is arterialised, gradually unite to 
through these organs will be_ best elucidated by form minute veins, which, again. Join to form larger 
the aid (ff a diagram, which is equally applicable vessels, until finally the blood is collected into a 
for all other mammals as well as for man, and for small number of vessels known as pulmonary veins, 

birds. The shaded part which pour their contents into the left auricle. Only 

of fig- 1 represents struc- one sueh vessel, g, is shewn in the figure, because 

y tures filled mth impure the main object of this diagramatic scheme is to 

y^/ or venous blood, while the illustrate the mode and general direction in which 

unshaded portion repre- the blood circulates, not to indicate the special 

structures in which vessels through which it flows in different parts 

M pure, oxygenated, arterial of the body. The actual number of the pulmonary 

jh I blood occurs. luthis dia- veins is fom-— viz., two from each lung. The blood, 

"[ll ' ,\\ gramwe observe a dotted now fitted for the v.arious purposes of nutrition, 

Ui " . 1 I O' representing a enters the left auricle, c', which bv its contraction 


structures in which vessels through which it flows in different parts 
// pure, oxygenated, arterial of the body. The actual number of the pulmonary 

jh I blood occurs. luthis dia- veins is fom-— viz., two from each lung. 'The blood, 

" 1 I ' gramave observe a dotted now fitted for the v.arious purposes of nutrition, 

0 , j 1 0 / circle, representing a enters the left auricle, c', which by its contraction 

- ' V i j closed bag or sac, termed propels it into the left ventricle, rf, through the left 

y tbe pericardium, and en- auricnlo-ventrioular opening. This opening, like the 

((\\\^ // closing the four caanties corresponding one in the right heart, is guarded by 

which the a valve which, from its form, is termed the mitral 
heart is composed. Tavo valve, and which entirely prevents the reflux of the 
/(/ these cavities, c and d, blood. The left ventricle, v', contracts and drives 

are for the purpose of its contents into the large artery, a, which represents 
recemng the blood as it the aorta— the great trunlc avhich, by means of its 
floavs into the heart, and various branches (none of which are indicated in 
^ are termed the auricles; the diagram), supplies every portion of the body, 
Tig. 1. — hfode of Circulation while the two cavities v from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet, 
in Man and other Mam- ^ind i/ are for the purpose -with pure arterial blood. Prom the aorta and its 
mals, and in Birds: of propelling the blood various subdividing branches, the blood passes into 

A, heart; ti, right ventricle; through the limgs and the capillaries, e, which occur in every p.art of the 
t?^Uft'aurlcle°' nMta'-°'rf’ system respec- system ; in these c.-ipillaries it imdergoes important 

Tona cava ; e, greater cirou- “’^® termed changes, which may be considered as almost exactly 

lation; i, smallcrclreulation ; the ventricles. The ves- the reverse of those which occur in the pulmonary 
/, pulraonarj- artery; g, pul- sels th.at transport blood capillaries: it parts with its oxygen, becomes 
monary veins. jjjg auricles are charged with carbonic acid, and, as it leaves the 

termed veins, and the vessels through which the capillaries, and enters the minute veins formed by 
blood is driven onwards from the ventricles are their union, presents all the characters of venous 
Itnown as arteries (q. v.). The diagram further shews blood. The veins gradually unite till they form 
that -u'haj we commonly term the heart, is in reality two large tnmks, termed the superior and inferior 
iwo distinct hearts in apposition -with each other — vence cavee, which pom- -their contents into the right 
one, shaded in the figure, which is called the right, auricle — ^the point from which we started. Only one 
or venous, or_ pulmonaiy he.art ; and the other, of these great veins, d, is indicated in the diagr.am. 
imshaded, which is c.alled the left, or arterial, or We thus perceive that there is a complete double 
systemic heart — the last name having been given C. — that -there is a lesser C. effected by the 
to it, because the blood is sent from it to the general blood in its passage from the right to the left heart 
system; just .as the right he.art is termed pulmonary through the limgs ; and that there is a greater C. 
from its sending blood to the lungs. We will now effected by that fluid in its passage from the left 
trace the co^e of the blood as indicated by the heart through the system generally to the right 
arrows in this diagram, commencing with the right he.art. 

auricle, c. The right auricle contracting upon the Prom the above simple ide.al scheme, we proceed 
venous or impure blood with which we suppose it to the consideration of the more complicated 
to be filled, drives its contents onwards into the arrangements by Which the C. is actually effected in 
right ventricle v, through an opening between these man and the higher animals. 

■two cavities, called the right aunculo-ventricidar The heart is situated in very nearly the centre of 
opening, which is guarded by a v.alve, named the the c.avity of the chest, or thorax, as it is termed in 
tricuspid — ^from its being composed of three pointed anatomy, between the lungs, behiud the breast-bone, 
.membranous expansions- which almost entirely pre- or sternum, in front of the vertebral column, and 
vents the regurgitation or reflux of the blood from above the diaphragm, on which it obliquely rests, 
the ventricle into the auricle. The ventricle v being Its form is somewhat conical, the lower end tapering 
now filled, contracts, and as the blood cannot-return almost to a point, and directed rather forw.ards aha 
into the auricle, it is driven along the shaded to the left. This lower portion alone is movable, 
vessel, the ^viding branches of which .are indicated and, at e.ach contraction of the heart, it is tUted 
by f. This vessel is known as the pulmonary forwards, and strikes against the walls of the chest 
arteiy, and conveys .the blood to the limgs. At its between, in man, the fifth and sixth ribs, or a little 
commencement, it is guarded by valves, termed, below the left nipple. All the large vessels con- 
from their shape, the semilunar pulmonary valves, nected -with the he.ai-t — the uenoj caum, the pulmonary 
avhich entirely jirevent the blood which has once artery, and the aort.a — arise from its base (see fig. 
been propelled into the pulmonary artery from 2), and servo, from their .attachment to the neigh- 
re-entering the ventricle. The pulmonary artery boiiring parte, to keep that portion of it fixed, 
gradually divides into sm,aller and. smaller branches. Indeed, these vessels may be reg.arded as suspending 
'which idtimately merge into capillaries. In these the heart in the cavity, which is lined by a smooth 
capill.aries, avhich are freely distributed over the serous membrane, which, near the top, is reflected ■ 
mterior of all the air-cells (of avhich the lung is doavnwards over the roots of the gre.at a’essels, and 
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mmt, friction mny tie rej-mU-l . 'i a' • ^ t i*' 
tniniw nm. The iMvitj’ or ea. la vL '"i :L‘ Li?it • 
lies is called the pericaidiuv.. ril seron> 

znembmuGS, it 11 a ctusod sac, rad, rsi 11 a,'.y cot ha 
easy for the non-piofcssiiiu'l iv.vlor t-i nn'ilarstiad 
the rektirc position of the In-art, which is at the 
same time suiroimded by ' 1 .I I’Mcmal to this inem- 
biaim, we may observe rl*: tin. head in an old- 
foshioaied dotible uightrcai< — which is a closed bs;; 
— is in_ much the time position as the h’art in' 
the pericardium ; it is inside the nicht-cap, Lnt not 
in the cavity which inten-cucs between its two 
layers. 

The substance of the heart is essentially musaidar. 
The fibres run m difiierent directions, longitudinallv | 
and transversely, bnt most of them obliquely*; 1 






t -- "sV*; ‘ 's / \ 


Kb. 2- — The Lnngs, Heait, and pnneipal lUood-vesscls 
in hton : 

c, *, veins from the riRht uil Icit arms, i, f. richt and 
left Inmilar veins, retnrnlna the bluml from the head and 
*>*05 — the«e four veins unite to form n elnelo tranh, the tvno 
cam anarnor, which enteni the right nuncle, /; c, «, iho 
nght nnd left carotid arteries, the latter n«ins directlr from 
the a«h of the aorta, n', the former ITom a short trunk called 
j ® flrtfno innoini/ifita; the left nbelaTlan artcTT. rulnir 
directiT from the ^soitos whilo the ncht suhclATiu epnnn 
from the artma innominata ; <f, the traehca or windpipe; 
f, s the right and left lungs ; f, P, the right ond left aarleles ; 
», tho right ventricle, 0 , the apes of left ventricle; m, the 
Inferior or ascending rmn cava; ft, the descending aorta, 
emerging from behind the henrt ; g, the pulmonoiy artery. 

many pass over the apex from one side of the heart 
to the other ; and all are so involved as to render it 
very difficult to unravel them, fri consequence of 
this arrangement, the fibres, by their contraction, 
seem simtutaneoiisly to diminish each cavity in all 
directions, and thus serve most efficiently to drive 
the blood onwards. The size of the heart has been 
estimated as about that of the closed fist of the 
same individual. Its weight, os comrared with that 
of the body, was determined by Dr Clendinning 
to be 1 ; ICO in the mide, and 1 : 150 in the female. 
The same physician carefully examined nearly 
four hundred hearts of persons of both sexes, and 
determined the average weight at about 6 oz. 
avoirdupois, while Dr John Kcid found the average 
weight of the male heart to be a little more than 
11 oz., and that of the female heart to be a little 
above 9 oz. 

In our ideal sketch of the organs of 0. (fig. 1), we 
have indiciited the dificrent cavities into wmcli the 
heart is divided. In fig. 3 tiiere is represented a 
4S 


Kg. 3 — Theoretical Seetion of the hninan Heart s 
/, t, the two ren* rnm, opening into if, the right anticle: 
e, the trieiupM valve; o, the right veatricle, from whieh 
proeecde the pulmonary artery, dividing Into bmnehes t end 
I, going to the right and left Inng rerpeetlvely; e, e", tho 
palmonaw velne (two from either long), entering into tho 
left wrieie, *; f, the mltmlvalve; ni, the left ventnele, from 
Which procceda the aorta, whole arch la Indicated by A, and 
the dcicendlng portion by n, none of Ita branehca being 
indicated In tto dgnre ; 0 , the parUtlon, or tiptum, between 
the right and left henrta. « 

h^ fused into a single organ, but the division of 
the two sides is still as complete, in so far as the 
tunctioDS of the heart are concern^ as in the ideal 
scheme. We see a strong vertical partition separ. 
atmg tte entire heart into two halves, which, are 
very similar to each other. In tiie accompimv* 
mg figura (fig. 4), we have a representation of il 
these vtuves — the^aunclcs having been removed so 
as to give a d is t in ct view of the upper surface of 
tho yentriclesL The tricuspid and mitral valves. 

are entirely closed — the two ventricles con- 
tractum smnltaneuusly — .ire represented by 1 .ind 3 
tispcctivjdy; wbfie the pulmonary and aorac semi, 
lunar valves, which, when closed, always present a 
concave surface towards the lunga, are mdicatcd by 
4 and S. The walls of the ventricles are much 






Kg, elves of the Heart and Arteries. 

Upper snrlhce of the Heart, the Anriclee having been re- 
moved. In Ibu flgure the heart is turned In inch n petition 
that the anterior surface lies loweimest; hence the apparent 
discrepancy of the rj>A{ anrlenlo-ventrlcnlar oclSeo lying on 
the f^ side of the diagram, 

I, Bight ami coIo-ventrlcular orifice, ohllternted by the trieuspid 
vuve; S, llbrons ring snmnndlng this orifice; 3, left n&- 
tmlo-Tcntrlcnliir orfllee, surrounded by n ring, and closed by 
the mitral valve; 4 , oriliee leading into the aorta from the 
left ventricle, closed by the semilunar valves ; S, orifice lead- 
ing into the pulmonary artery from the right veutiiele, olso 
provided with three aemilnnor valrea, 

thicker than those of tho auricles, and those of the 
left venMde are about four times as tluck as those 
of the right; the amount of muscular tissue being. 
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ill all these cases, proportional to the -work to be 
done. All details regarding the anatomy of the 
heart, except such as hear directly upon the C. 
would be out of place in this article, and we shall’ 
therefore, omit all notice of many structures which 
present themselves on opening its various cavities. 
We v-ill merely add, that the heart receives the 
arterial blood necessary for its own nutrition from 
the coronary arteries, two tnmks which ai^ given 
off by the aorta immediately above the semiiimar 
valves ^ and that this blood having discharged its 
function, is imnied back to the right auricle by the 
coronary veins ; this blood obviously having the 
shortest possible systemic circulation. 

Since ^ the arterial blood leaves the heart through 
the aortic opening, in tracing its course to the dif- 
ferent parts of the system, we obnously have only 
I to follow the aorta to its final branches. Referring 
I to the article Aorta, where the principal branches 
of that great oigan are indicated, it is sufficient, 
without further anatomical details, to say that the 
final ramifications of the arteries distribute the arte- 
rial blood to the Capillaries (g. v.), which pervade 
every part of the body. 

The yei/is lilce the arteries, are foimd in nearly 
every tissue; they commence by miuuto plexuses 
(an anatomical term for a network-like arr.ange- 
meut), which communicate with the captU.anes. 
Branches from these plexuses uniting together, 
form small venous tnmks, wliich, by joining, 
increase in size as they pass onw.ard tow.ards tlTe 
heart. K we except certain venous structures 
(called emnsas) occurring in the interior of the 
skull, we may divide the veins into two seta — the 
sitperjicial or cuiancoxts, and the deep veins. 

The deep veins accompany the arteries, and are 
usually enclosed in the same sheath of cellular 
tissue with them. In the case of the smaller arteries, 
they generally cpcist in pairs, one on each side the 
arterj’, and are c, ailed vence comites, while the larger 
arteries hav'o usually only one accompanying vein. 

The superficial veins occur immediately bene.ath 
the integument) they not only return the blood 
frorn the skin and adjacent staictures, but com- 
municate with the deep veins. 

All the veins finally unite into tiro large tnmks, 
termed the superior and iix/crior vena cava, which 
open into the right auricle of the heart ; the superior 
vena cava being formed by the union of the veins 
which return the blood from the head and neck 
(the jugulars) with those which convey it from the 
arms_ (the subclavians), as shewn in fig, 2; while 
the inferior vena c.ava (also shewn in the E,amc 
figure) receives the blood from the lower extremities, 
the trunk, and the abdominal and pelrtc adscera. 

We must refer to the article Ved,* for the 
structure of the walls of this part of the circu- 
lating system. There is only one point tlmt impera- 
tively requires notice here— viz., that while the 
arterial system presents no v.alves, e.xccpt at the 
points where the two great tnmks leave the heart, 
the veins contain a great number of valves, which 
are formed by a doubling of their lining membr.ane, 
and resemble pocket-like folds or pouches, which 
allow the blood free passage towards the heart, but 
prevent its reflux. 

There is one part of the venous C. which, from its 
great importance, requires special notice — viz., th.at 
of the venous-blood of the spleen, p.ancreas, stomach, 
and intestinal canal. The blood supplied to these 
organs by the cccliac axis .and the two mesenteric 
arteries is not returned directly to the vena cava, 
and thence to the heart, as occurs in other parts of 
the system. The veins of these org.ans imite together 
into one large vessel, c.allcd the vena porta:, which, 
entering the liver, branches out again like an artery. 


and finally subdia-ides into a c.apillary network that 
permeates the avhole of its mass. It is from the 
venous blood, as it traverses these capillaries, that 
the bile is secreted. This port.al blood, together 
avith the blood of the hepatic artery, after it hds 
become venous, is finally carried off by the hepatic 
a-eins (usually throe in number), which open into the 
inferior vena cava.* Thus the blood avhich flows 
through the portal vein passes through taan sets of 
capillaries, betaveen the period of its leaving the 
aorta and entering the a’ena cava. 

Our knowledge of the true course of the 0. 

adz., that the blood propelled from the left side 
of the heart, after traversing the arteries, returned 
by the a’cins to the right side of the heart ; and the 
blood of the right side, passing through the pul- 
monaiy artery, traa-ersed the lungs, and returned by 
the piUmonary veins to the left amide— is of com- 
p^atiyely recent date. Haramy’s celebrated work, 
l^xcroitatio ^de j\fotu Cordxs et Saxxgxiinis, was not 
published till 1G28, although there is good reason to 
believe that it was avritten nine or ten years pre- 
adously. Before the appearance of this celebrated 
work, which m.arks an epoch in physiological science, 
the adeavs tluit avere held on this subject aa-ere so 
a-amie that it is unnecessary for us to enter into any 
notice of them. (The reader who takes an interest 
in this point is referred to Dr Willis’s Life of Harvexj, 
jirefixed to bis translation of Harvey’s Works, for the 
Sydenham Society.) In ono point, Harvey’s proof 
of the coiu-se baleen by the blood avas defective ; 
the microscope had not then revealed the existence 
of the c.apil]aries, and ho w.as consequently altogether 
at fault as to ^the mode by which the blood passed 
from the artenes to tho veins. By a strange coinci- 
dence, Malpighi, who discovered the corpuscles by 
I avhich the motion of the blood in the capillaries can 
I be traced, was bom in the course of the very year 
(1C28) in which Harvey’s work was pubUshei 

The double C. avhich wo have described, is tho 
course performed by the blood from tho time of 
birth during the aaffiole period of life. The C. of the 
blood, however, begins before birth— indeed, at a 
a'cry early period of intra-uterine or foetal exist- 
ence; and tho circumstance that before birth the 
lungs do not act as organs of respiration, induces 
a veiy_ important modinc.ation in the course of tho 
blood in fatal life, which avill bo described under 
Fcetus.. 

We now leave for the present the 0. in man, and 
proceed to notice some of tho leading peculiarities 
of the C, in other .animals. In the w.arm-blooded 
.animals — mammals and birds — ^the course of tho 
blood is essenliallxj the s.ame as in man, for in 
all these animals the heart, lilce the adult human 
he.art, possesses four distinct cavities. In form, 
however, it presents certain peculiarities in some 
of the mamm.alia. It is generally more roimded 
.and less elongated than in man. In tho cetace.a, it 
is very broad and flat ; and in at least ono genus, 
the dugong, the right .and left ventricles are 
separated by a deep fissure. In some herbivorous 
mammals, as in the ox, sheep, goat, &o., a cruciform, 
ossification, called the bono of the heart, is found in 
the septum between the ventiacles. In the ornitho- 
rhynchus, or duck-billed platjqms, the heart, in 
some respects, resembles that of birds. We likewise 
find certain varieties in the distribution of the 
blood-vessels. Thus, while in man tho sid)olavian 
and carotid arteries arise on the right side from a 
short common tnmk given of! by tho aorta, and on 

* In fishes, not only tho blood of tho intestines, but 
that of the posterior part of the body, enters this portal 
system, wliich is distributed in this class of animals both 
to the kidneys and to tho liver. 
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tlic left Eillo r.ii':-' (Urecily from ‘ 
several varuti' ^ ol tlii=5 nnv.n^t tm nt *.: 
Ill tlie lior 0 nuil tin- nuniiiant'-. tKr 
onco at it' on^in into an rnl r’oT 
gives ofT tliC cT.ioti«l anil sul » 

sides, ami a i»o:toriur tuinu f ‘r tli 


' directly from ' r rt.., v-' lii.d I liy Uk* vena cava into tlic rielit auricle, fr 
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onco at it' on^in into an rnl r’oT t-rh. "huhji n .n i.ited in the hing^ u 
gives ofT the ciiotid and sul .\i'i . ’■t * « <' »«'»th • ^ nr d into it from the Jefc 
sides, and a portoriur tuinh f ‘r th* tiMrr'dc and am lolu ; Imncc the ventricle 

cont.:ans an admixture of 
A B C D vtnoiH and arterial blood. 

^ r j ^ j As iHdh.ajnilmouaryarterj' 

•V ^ /» .. i J ' r,^ A *'^*1 aorta arc given olF 

^ \ * J ventricle, tlio latter 

? \ ' ^ ' V eontraction‘t simul- 
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Fig. 5 — Diagram of Cirtain varieties in the OnVm of 13 tr.uismitted to tin* 

the Mam Tnmk^ from tlie .Vxch of the Aorta' -..non-, of the holy, 

A, Mnn; 1), th'- Uurnloinl', C, I'llptiln ami I>, the j th*' onlv lUir*' blo'id bein*' 

r.lcphant. 1. t'lo rtttht p*0»cHrlm. i», rlcht car.''*. C . 1. f 1 .i,,* vlh.Ui I ...m I in 

carotnl; -I, left fjbclnTlnn ; o, n-ccnair?? aorta. /, ee«cci: Kr<* ‘ '*y'*'^h tt nt.ain I in 
...irM I tin* lift .inn.!.*, fiiiii in fin* 
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abdominal aorta. Tn the dolphin, and in .*;oiue— if 


tl... I. ft .im-tL'.;, r..ul ill the rj.. G.-Circul.itioii in 
Venn iiitn it. itcptilc. • 

Altlioiisli tlic nbnvc mnv entlcca in rtric-ir- 


not all—of the bit^ two .short Iniuhs (ort-n-r be rcg.anKd as the ni? ’diam rijrht ant! hfi 
tiinominiifa) an«o. ami t^ve o(V t ich a ^arotil and Ivpo'of the circuhatin:; anriplcs r,*Snc> ventricle; 
Mibclavinii on culn r n>ic. In tlic .'Icplnnt, l,„tii | ajiiarntiii in rc]-t tics, y.'t dVcHhtlt)n7”li 

i:rtMicr circulation. 


caiotidsaro civeu off from a tinch* eommon tnml 


are manv modiOcn- 


sitmted midway bi tu< t. u t!ie tn<> MtlM Uvianw All tioiH of it (into whicli 

thc^e, and other \anet;ei vhioh ini.:ht be m-iic*'d. we have not space to enter), which connect it on 
are oeca.sionally foumi in man. ami it may b** 1 nd the one hand (in the ca-^e of the A'rr'j/jiVujje/n'afc 
don-n aa^a gonor.al rule. Ilut vh<*it any ahn*>nnal «• 1 ; ^fWo, Mich as the axolotl, protons, fcL\) with 
arterial distributtmi is ili teetrd in the human '■ub j that of firius ami on the otlier hand (wlicn there is 
jeot, it reprc«eat'i the normal t)pc in some lower, a more or K'-< p»'rfect reparation of tlic ventricular 


mammal. 


c.avity, ns in the crocodiles) avith that of birds and 


A vir)* T' marl: able peeuhant) in the distribution mammal*?, 
of llie va^-cular M^tem i^betli .artenc> and veins) iv In the cla*-^ I'f fi'hc.'?, the circul.atiii" apparatus 
exhibited by the ctac-.i .and other fUvm^' aminaB. 1. f xr simpler than m rtpliles. Tlio lio.art pe9?o‘;=es 
in whieli tie n >i'. ration. a',d o-tn'-e-pn ntly th*' only two cavitie-, an nuncio and r. ventriL’b', and is 
nrtenalisatiou of tii-- Mood t'*:np**ranly <topp ■!. tr..Virv. d n-Kly by venous blood ; lienee it i' ainlo- 


in whieli tin n •'p. ration. \',i\ c**n'-‘''pn ntly tli** only two cavitie*, an nun 
nrtenalisatiou of t!i<* Mood i- tornp-iranly *=topp d. t:'..Vi d f-'Kly by venom 

Vanou'x .art- rii . .'f tiie Iruni. lore .1 um .i r'mi vun to the ri"ht si.b* .'f the inamm.ali.-.n heart, 

ficd ami con\4ilut--l form. * » '* t • c .ti tunten .r Vi non b’o. d is broiiriit 

voirs c.ijxabl' of UoM n.^ v i**d' o’lantily of pur* by v* in-'.w liudi c.xrri -p nid 
Mool; wliile the \ a-*us trxrd.x « \hib.t '•imil •• witli onr r o r-er^jjoni ' 
dilatations, tajuMi* o* n tivm: and n.t.i;Min^ bu .dl part' *f tin' ^y^t^.:n, ( / ^ 

a Con nlerabl- turn t!i- i.ipui* Mo «! whtclt hi' an-i out* rs the .annch' \ 

nrcnl.vted tliroiu'ii tin s\ :• in, and of thu? pn vent ti.: TM fn>m the auricle, ^ 

iiie Ih-- rioht he.xrt fr-un bun^ oVi rcharc* d with th* b}«>.*d pa**'es into th*' 
venous lilno.l dnist.g tin* tem|»*r.iry .su peimi-ui of veiitrich*, whudi is of 
re''pir,ili>)n, I’v in* unof tin *0 .arten.xl rc'^**rvoirs, great mnsenlar stremjth ; 
the celae. .V c \n snpj. ,rt life under w.at<r fi»r a and the v« utricle ]*rop Is 
(plait* I of an Itour. d » ■.< n b-n.:. r. its content thron.:h ,a 

Anotlnr p.culianty di-tr\itTg of notice m, th.al ve^'cl avlucU corrc'jtonds 
occasionally .a l.argx .irttry will dtxtde uiti> .1 t:r«at with our juilnionarv nr* 
ininro'*r «»: smallLr ve'-'e!", whu h agxin r* unite to t»Ty, .and which thvnling 
form a Mugle trunk. An .arrang* in* nt of this kind (an either side into foiiV or 
is known ni a /(/»• Miod-jb*, .ami a good example of live branches, goes to the 
it ocjuri within the in buig neckctl graring tdll% in the r.apill.arirs of 

animals, th*^ object being tx> check too strong a avhtch it becomes lixygon- 
current of blood t'l the hrain. at(Hk bv moans of the air 

In biriM, tin* Imait is imually of a \»ry large sire, that is difinsed throneh 


|. \ ^ 

is known a i a O’ M/oibib’, .ami a good example of live branches, goes to the r -i ^ | 

it ocjuri within the siiull in buig neckctl graring trills, in the r.apill.arirs of \\\ I 

animals, the object being tx> check too strong a avhtch it becomes lixygon- 

current of blond t'l the brain. at(Hl, bv moans of the air * / 

In birxM, thi’ Imait IS U'-ually of .a \i ry large Fire, that is difihsed throneh 
rs cDiujiared w ith the buH. f*t the ImhU . The trunk the water. From the lila- " r'' 

(d the aorta is extnmcly slumt, atu\ divides into ments and fringe-liko 

three main hnanchc?, lh«; c* iitral one fonmng the stnictnros of the gilM, it Fig. 7.— C'ircnhti*>n in 

d* *-cemling .aort.a, while the two l.iteral onr.s give is .at length collected into 

‘•iT the c.aroliil ami Eiihcl.aviau arteries on cither a I.arge trunk, coimm^nlv hfwt, cap'os ii in pcrlcir 
m Ic. TIk' branches of the latter give an abundant called the ilorsal ve-'id, 

tupply of blood to the powerful thoracic muscloj but analngona to the anrta jrriiil'uiVn ?n tiw 

by whicli the wings .aiv moved. of in.annn.als and biixls, in tlw Of'r*!’. nrtory ; r, *thr* 

In the clv^s of reptile.s, there is not a complete bo mncli as it supplies the c'lpillnric^; tt'p 

double C., a inixturo of arleri.al .and venous blood avhole body with arterial- 

being sent both to the lungs and to the gcncr.al iscd blood. After pa'"^ing through the si’Ptemic 
i.ystcm. In fig. G, tlic general nature of the C. in c.apillarics, the blood returns in a voiions condition 
I his cl.ass is tj'picaily represented. The hc.art consists to the hc.art, and the above process is rcnc.atcd. 
of two auricles and one ventricle. The impure blood Although the heart is simpler th.an in reptiles, the 
which has circukated through the system is convej'cd C. is in one seuso of a liighcr ch.aractcr, in so far 
48 


Vig. 7. — C'ircnlxti*>n in 

ridu<=: 


xcntnclo; r, iLr cipilhrv 
cirouhthm in tlio pills; *h 
tlip Of'r*!’. nrtory ; f, thr* 

yv'lc'mlc c'xpinnn’c^ ; tt'c* 
veins 


CmOtTLATION. 


as pure arterial (not mixed) Uood is here oonvoyed 
to all parts of the system ; hence, probably, the far 
greater muscular energy pf fishes may bo explained. 

We can only allude very briefly to tho 0. in the 
mvertebrate animals. 

In the mollusca, avo find hearts of var 3 'ing com- 
plexity,* usuallj^ arith one or tavo auricles, and one 
a'entriclo ; but in all eases, the auricle or auricles 
receive aerated blood from the respiratory organs, 
and pass it to the strongly muscular ventricle, avhich 
propels it over the bo^. The heart is therefore a 
systemic heart. There seem to bo no capillaries in 
these animals, excepting in the respiratory organs ; 
tho blood leaving the open ends 'of the arteries, 
passes into the interstices {lacuna) of tho paren- 
chjTua of tho body, from whence it is talcen up by 
the open moutlis of the venous radicles j henco this 
kind of G. is called laounarj'. 

In the Crustacea, tho form of the heart and tho 
number of its orifices presents several modifications ; 

,, tho foUoiving is, however, 

tho typical mode of 0. of 
tliese animals. Tho heart, 
which is hero a single c.avity, 
is sometimes round, and 
sometimes long and tubular, 
and is the point of departure 
of the arterial system, which 
consists of trunks emerging 
in various directions. The 
blood retunfing from tho 
arteries does not enter into 
distinct veins, hut into irre- 
gular excavations in tho 
tissues, which are termed 
venous sinuses j from these 
venous sinuses it passes to 
the gUls, from whence it is 
returned to tho heart in an 
aerated state by the branohio- 
cardiac canals ; so that hero, 

tfi™ o n ' ...1 • as in the moUusca, the heart 

tig. 8.— Circulation m 

the Crustaceans : is sjstermo. 
the hc.art and poricar- , ?? unnecessary for us 

dium; a, the arteries; c', to notice the comparatively 
tho 8y8tomlo_ capillaries ; imperfect 0. in insects and 
animals lower in the scale 
branchloSrdiacTCHels!' than those we have already 
considered. 

• We now approach the last part of tho subject — 
the physiology of the circulation. 

We shall consider — 1. Tho flow of blood through 
the heart ; 2, Tho phenomena of tho arterial C. ; 
3, Tho phenomena of thp capillary C. ; and, 4. Tho 
phenomena of the* venous circulation. 

1. Direct observation and experiment clearly show, 
that the muscular contraction of tho heart is tho 
principal source of the power by which the blood is 
propelled in its course. This action of tho lie.art 
may be observed by opening tho chest of a liriug 
animal, or, bettor still, of an animal deprived of 
sens.ation and motion by poison, and in wliich 
artificial respiration is kept up. It is then seen 
to consist of two motions — ^first, a contraction or 
systole of tho auricles, and second, a corresponding 

* In Eomo of tho ascidians and in salpa, the follow- 
ing romark.able phenomenon ocoiu's : 'Tlio heart, which 
is cxtrcinely simple, and of course ■without valves, at 
definite intervals (of about twenty minutes) reverses 
the direction of its current. Before tho heart changes 
the direction of its contractions, it xomains still for a 
short timOj and tho blood-currents in the body are thus 
slackened in their course hoforo they receive an impulse 
in the opposite direction. Tho vessels entering and 
leaving, the heart thus act alternately as an aorta and 
as a vena cava. 
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contraction of tho ventricles. The contraction of tho 
.auricle immediately precedes that of the ventricle, 
and the systole of each c.avity is direotly followed by 
its diastole or relaxation ; , there is then a brief 
period of repose, the heart exhibiting little or no 
motion. At the moment of tho systole of the 
ventricles, the apex of the heart is tilted forwards, 
causing a pulsation .ag.ainst the ribs that can be 
felt externally. 

The force exerted by tho left ventricle has been 
EO_ very variously estimated, that we must regard 
this pomt as still unsettled. The number of 
contractions of tho heart of an adidt in a minute 
is about 70 or 75 ; it is, however, liable to great 
variations, which will be noticed in the article 
PuME. The sounds accompanying tho heart’s 
action, which may bo readily heard by applying the 
car cither directly or through the medium of the 
stethoscope to the cardiac region, are discussed in 
tho .article Heakt, Somnos or the. 

2. Tho arteries exercise a v.ast influenoo on 
the movement of tho blood tluough them, in 
virtue of two properties which they possess — viz., 
cl.asticity .and contr.actility. These two endow- 
ments arc not equally and uniformly possessed by 
tho whole arterial system — elasticity (tho property 
by which the internipted or discontinuous force of 
the heart is made equable and continuous) existing 
chiefly in the Larger trunks ; while contractility — 
which is more required for regulating the flow of 
blood to i>articular parts — is most marked in tho 
smaller vessels. Tho r.ato of movement of tho 
blood through the .arteries in man c.an only bo 
roughly calcul.atcd from experiments on arjmals. 
Volkmann finds that in tho carotids of mammals, 
the .aver.ago velocity of tho blood-stream is .about 12 
inches per second ; ho has likewise nscert.ained that 
the velocity is grc.atcr in arteries lying near than 
in those at a distance from tho ho.art, that it is not 
increased by an augmentation in the number of 
pnl3.ations, but that it is greatly augmented by an 
increase in the volume of the blood, and lessened by 
its diminution. 

3. It has long been a debated point, whether tho 
capillary C. is influenced by any other agency th.an 
the contractility of tho heart and arteries. Harvey 
believed that tho notion of the he.art alone was 
sufficient to send tho blood through the ■whole 
circuit, and in recent times his now h.as been 
supported by J. Muller and other eminent physiolo- 
gists. On tile other hand. Professor Dr.aper of New 
York holds the opposite extreme -view, asserting that 
‘it is now on all hands conceded that the licart 
disch.arges a very subsidiary duty.’ Wo behove 
that Bichat was the first to maintain the opinion, 
that tho capillaries are organs of propulsion, .and aro 
alone concerned in returnmg the blood to tho he.art 
through tho veins. Although Bichat attributed too 
great power to tho c.apillaries, there o.onnot be a 
doubt that tho movement of the blood through these 
vessels is not solely duo to tho he.art ; in short, that 
there is •what m.ay be termed a c.apillary power. Tho 
following aro a few of tho facts proving this to bo 
the case : 1. On watching the C. in tho web ok a 
frog’s foot, it is at first seen to go on •with perfect 
rcgul.arity. After a time, however, v.arious changes 
aro observed, which cannot bo attributed to tho 
heart, such as alterations in tho size Of somo 
capillaries, and in tho velocities of the currents 
passing through them, and ocoasion.ally even a 
reversal in tho direction of some of tho lesser 
currents. 2. In cold-blooded animals, the movement 
of the blood in tho capillaries continues long after 
tho excision of the heart. 3. Actual processes of 
secretion not unfrcquently continue after death; 
sweat, for instance, may bo exuded from tho skin," 
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imdotlicri'ocrctioQsiinyberomiciIi.t-thi'irK'rjK'ctivp CIllOUMC'I'SION (Ltit. a cutting aroimil), llip 
glands, vLicli could not taka plac' if Ih. cniill:.^* cutting off the foreskin (praputium), a rite ividd}' 
U. lud rlojipe(L_ 4. (Jnscs ocer'Vira’J;' in ditlu^cd nmnng ancient and modem nations. The 

which a fenlua Trithoni n heart i;, ]>ridu".’'l. .".nd y< t idea among Chtistinu<> was (and pcrhaiis 

in tlicso ca- ca moat of the orjpin' n’.i- ell devtioped. ( till is), that the rite originated arith Abraham, arho 
Wh.al the nature of Uiis caj ilhiy ji'i-n "r i*- i . nut fas we read in Gen. rm 9—1 1) a,-aa eommaudcd by 
clearly Itnowii. Frofessor T)i.’p"r .-uid r tie r.- have Oml to circnmeisc himself and hii whole houschobl, 
endeavoured to cxjilaiii it on ih. juini spies of en.l to transmit the custom to his desci-ndauts. IJiitl 
rapillan' attraction. TliTe is no :ati«f.ictojy ovi- ns Jahn (Siitisdte Ardiaologi^, Vienn.a, 1797—1600) 

llGDCa Uin(i {.lin GATnllnnoi riA' "i'» * i fnin nnnf m/*f ilifv 4>i«ia Sa xi 


vaiiationsi, tui? may ho un* aimply to tiic oiasiirity tenns pro-aupposm*;C a knowledge ot tlio rite on 
of their srallf. If we could only cstablLh their i tho part of Abraham. That it existed prcviouslv 
contrnotUity, tho diOienlty would ho rcmavid. | to the time of the natriarch. however, eems to l.o 

-.A. ..r ........ ..i. ..r ii.. ji 


ic time of the patriarch, however, seems to be 

— .. . 0 m . . 


• T V ^ * .... ..... ... ...w maw., Aia I Sllil I Iwl ISUakW l.'IiVlUIIWiniUlI WUS nUrailV 

about 1-S inch tier mmuto. cammon in IlejTt at least as early as tho fourth 

4 It IS luiLaUy estimate that the venous '■jatom dynarty of ]:in»s, and probably earlier, long before 
contains fioin tsvo to throe timcj .as much blood the birth of AliralLam, or 1999 B.C.’ T®s testi- 

MS mhImmmI ImAA... 2. .....I.—I.l.. Al... 1 . . .. . ^ 


«.uuiMiua IIUJII vnu w iurec iiuii'j ab lUUl'll Itmou lilO UtnU 01 .Alimhnm, or B.C.’ TflO tCStl* 

ns the .artcrinh Hic latter is probalily the more I mony borne by the monuments of Upper and Loner 
correct ratio, and, ns tho rapidity of blood in tho I Ejypt (consnft Sir G.ardincr Wilkinson’s Manners 

fara HGGina nn SnvAMn I #•••</ ji.. wy a. ji 


move Anth oni^* oncothird of the velocity of artcnol aipimcnt which lina Leon adduced acoiiut its 
blood. W e ha%*e alr(»dy nuticotl tho nceiirrciico .\lirahamie oriuin, is tho fact of its boinc so exten- 
of valrci in tho vouona circulation. Their object bivcly practised. At tho present daW, it may bo 
IS evidently to prevent tho icilux of blood; hence traced almost in an imbroken lino from ra<i»- to 
they _nro of important uao in tliu mnmtenanrc tho Capo ot Go«l Hope. It is .slso a iisaeo in 
of tlM part of till* einiidatiiiu. They aio iiio'l many of the South Sea Iskmds, and the follOweis 
abundant wbeto there is imicli muscular move. ; «>( Columbus were much nstonishccl to find it exist- 
ment. rbo movement of blood through tho veiiis i mg in tho Wcit Indies, nml in Mexico. Sceenth', 
IS undoubtedly inainlj* due to tho rii a term result - 1 t<>o, it has been nscnrbiiii^ to have been Ion" pnic- 
mg from the contraction of the heart and artcriis. tised by acvcral tribes in South America. “ .Such 
This is much assisted in many parts of the a 3 sitcm being tho c.isc, many rcliolan hold it impossible to 
by Ibo const.anUy wciimng prvssuro of Ibo adja- siipporo Ui.st the origin of so univcnal a rite c.sii 
cent muscles unon their trunks. Tlio Rinr’GmpnL lio f R«iv>fl fn r einnin vinmii:#. mma.m.. ...... 


tJio cii«t, ims been auppored by roiue physiolo«i‘t5 1 wilb olher nnlions, and in other rejects oxercbed 
to assist Uic flow of venous blood to the lic.art, no overt infliii nee nn Uicir customs. ■NMittlnr, a, 
.and a 8imil,ir iiiflncnco has b. si n-onbe,! to an Jalin Bnpi>p»c», Abralmm obt lined his laiowlcd.'e 

h■•art. Thu e.mtrai'- of G. from the Em'ptians, wo cannot determine. ‘It 
lUily of the veins in man i« too alight to im'dnru , would npp-:ar, hnircvcr, that the Cana,snites aaioii" 

any niailseil elTeCt an Ihu Timniilrinn nf llm I U Imm lln aaMm« 4 m m.m.. 1. ..... ...A V-.l 


“""‘‘•d «-'ff«t on thu propiiL'ioii ot the curront. whom ho cams to reside were not cirenmeised. for 
l->om the investigations of Frofer'or ^^^ln^toIl Jonei i wo read of tho Frince of Shccliem and hu iwonli- 

"Oil flin rll\*f IfTniRMl ■l.laa .f l1... - 0 1 m a Al__ aa >a . .. . • ^ .1. 


I Jl — — -,.araa..’W4 a.lUllbVIl UlUH’t «« Vi UIV XTiRCC 01 01100110111 aUU lllS WJlIlh* 

on Iho rlij-thmical contractility of tho veins of I imdcigoing Uio operation, that the foriiicr iiibdit 
llio b.st 8 svmg, SVC may infer that, in many of|olitain tho lusnd of I}in.sii, danglitcr of Lscob ; .siiil 
lUo lower nuimals, it is prnlinhly n iiinre oflicient tho institution of it in tho family of Abralmm w.m 
posver. Ill conncetion svilli this article, coiisiiit prolNibly snflicient to nurk oil that familv from 
.\iiTjaiy,t..ii'iiAAr.iisi,lri.T, and Vi:ix. I the surrnimiling trilies. In the c.ssc of Abrahsiii 

CinCXTLA'TIOX OP SAP in ]i 1 nnl<< — its accent ''*°d liis dcsceiiilaiit i, the rite ncquired n rrligiinis 
from tho root tn thu less'ea and Iiark, anil its parti il i isnilicancc. It was orikiincd to lio tho token 
descent after tlio olaliomtinii srliicli it iindcignes in "f scsl of tho cvcrhxsting covenant between Gwl 
these organ*. The rap dran-n from tlie ground liy «»«d his people. Snch is tho s*iep- of St Paul, 
tho roots (ice Ossio*i:) ascends ill exogenous plants, who lookcil iijion tlic 0 . of tho forosluii as am- 


* r, AUiVIIUII ilio l •/» vilU illVIV vmriiiiili ivnciims Ul 

nlburnnin. J lio descent of the sap t,skcs place chicllj' I Christ. 

te5Wl';..l‘'i’.S»'iRE iWj:3’’SS{i- n.-MirSBi’f'ffs'iflJri'Il • igltoolHBE Vio"Hio'Vote’i 
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dRCUMTERENCE-CniCUS. 


CIUOU'MFEEEKCE, or PERITHEEY, the 
curve which encloses a plane figure: thus, we 
speak of the cirouinference of a circle, or of an 
ellipse; hut in figiucs hounded hy straight lines, 
as the triangle, square, and polygon, the term pcn- 
meler is employed to designate the whole hounding 
linos' taken together. 

CIEOUMlfAVIGA'TION, the term usually 
applied to the act of sailing roimd the world, its 
literal meaning being simply a sailing round. ITho 
C. of the globe was at one time considered a great 
feat, hut it is now regarded as one of the most com- 
monplace afiairs in a sailor’s experience. The first 
to circumnavigate the globe was Magalhaens (q, v.), 
or Magellan, a Portuguese, in 1519 ; eighteen years 
afterwards, it was accomplished by a Spaniard; and 
in 1577 by the illustrious Englishman, Erakc. The 
most celebrated of circiunnavigators, however, was 
Captain James Cook, who, between 1708 and 1770, 
made three voyages roimd the world. 

CIRCUMSTA'NTIAL E'VIDENCE. Sea 
Evidence. 

OIEOTOIVALLATION, in Poi-tiflcation, is a 
senes &i “wnVRb "BttMundiairj; "<.'']aaoo'";Vnou "ndam 

siege; not to serve offensively against the place, 
but to defend the siege-army from an attack from 
without. It usually consists of a chain of -redoubts, 
either isolated or coimocted by a lino of parapet. 
Such lines were much used in the sieges of the 
ancient and middle ages ; but in modem times they 
are not so necesMry, because the use of artillery 
lessens the duration of a siege, and also because tho 
besiegers have generally a corps of observation in 
tho open field, ready to repel any force of the enemy 
about to succour tho besieged. A remarkable 
example of C. was that at Sebastopol, whore, while 
a oh-cuit of batteries fired upon the toivn, an outer 
circuit of redoubts and linos kept off the Kussians 
who wore in tho open field ; but tho necessity for 
tliis arose out of the smallness of tho besieging force 
compared with that of the besieged. The naiTow 
escape of tho allies from utter overthrow at 
inkermann, showed the necessity for this external 
defence. For the relation wliich C. bears to 
CouimaiyAij.A'noN, see that article. 

CIEOtlMVE'E'TIObr. See Fraud. 

CI'EOUS. SeoHARRiEn. 

OIBCljrS,_ The, of .ancient Pome, w.as a Largo 
oblong bmlding, adapted for chariot-races and horse- 
races, .and used .also for the e.riiibition of .athletic 
exercises, mock-contests, .and conflicts of a\-ild be.ast 3 . 
Tho Circensian G.ames wore aUegod by tradition to 
h.avc originated in tho time of llomidus, when they 
wore dcdic.ated to Consus or Neptune, and c.allcd 
Consualia. After tho first w.ar uudort.akcn by Tar- 
quinius Prisons, in which ho c.aptured tho Latin city 
of Apiolm, his victory w.a3 cclobr.ated by games. A 
space avas marked out for a C., and the senators .and 
Itnights were .allowed to erect scaffoldings round it 
for themselves. The g.ames continued to bo held 
annu.ally, and a permanent edifice av.as soon .atter- 
avards constraoted. This avas distinguished, subse- 
quent to the erection of tho Flaminian .and other 
largo circi, .as the Circus Maximus. It must h.avo 
been altered and enlarged at various times. Accord- 
ing to different computations, it avas c.ap.abIo of 
holding 150,000, 200,000, or 385,000 persons. Its 
extent also has been v.ariously estim.atod. In the 
time of Julius Crcsar,it was three stadia or 1876 feet 
long, and one stadium or 625 feet avido, avhilo the 
depth of the buildings surroimding tho open space 
was h.alf a stadium, or .about 312 foot. All the oirci 
in Pome, of aadiioh there avero a considcr.ablo number, 
are now comirletely destroyed ; but a sm.all 0. on 


the Appnan Way, about two miles from Pome, Icnoavn 
as the Ch-cuB of Carac.aUa, is stfil in a state of pre- 
servation. Its construction is believed to have 
differed veiy little from that of similar buildings. 
The annexed wood-cut wiP give some idea of the 
.arrangement and relative dimensions of its parts. 


Along the sides and .at the emred end (round the 
lines AA), were ascending ranges of stone seats for tho 
spectators. At the other end, BB, were the carcei'cs, 
or stalls, which were covered, and furnished with 
gates, and in which the horses and chariots remained 
imtil, on a given siCTal, the gates were simultaneously 
flung open. In the centre is the spina, 0, a long ' 
and bro.ad waP round which the charioteers drove, 
■•miffnah.vmg’iil’Dtbj'udaj't.Jhnanate.pcf^gbals— 1:11X60 
cones of carved wood which marked the turnings of 
tho course. At c.ach extremity of tho carcercs is a 
stone tower, ED. From its gates and castePnted 
appearance, tho whole of this side received the name 
of op 2 )idum, .a town. Over the carcercs were seats 
for the president of the g.ames, tho consuls, or other 
distinguished persons. There were four entrances, 
of which tho most important were the Porla Pempa’, 
F, .and the Porla Triumphalis, G. The games were 
in.auguratod by a procession from tho Capitol, in 
which those bc.aring the images of the gods went first, 
and were foPowed by tho performers in the g.ames, tho 
consuls, and others. This procession entered through 
tho Porta Pompee, whpe tuo Porta Triumphalis avas 
that by avhich tho adetors left tho circus. 

The spina, an obj ect conspicuous from its situation, 
was in gener.al highly deoor.ated by such objects as 
statues, _ sm.aP temples, altars, &c. Ih the spina 
of the Circus Maximus, two vciy largo obelisks were 
erected by Augustus and Constantins. This C. avas 
.also distinguished by six towers, and by a canal or 
atripiis, formed by JuUus Cais.ar, to protect tho 
spectators more effectually diuing the confficts of 
aa-Pd beasts. 

Tho C. avas espcciaPy adapted for races, an 
amusement of avluch tho Pomans avero passion- 
ately fond. Tho length of a race was-sea'en circuits 
roimd the spina, and 25 races -were run in e.ach 
day. Tho niunber of chariots avas usuaPy foim. 
Tho_ charioteers adopted different colours, repre- 
senting the four seasons. Bets and party-spirit 
ran high, and tho adetor rcceia-cd a substantial 
pecuniary reaawrd at tho end of tho race. Tho 
athletic exorcises, such as boxing and avrcstling, 
wliiph sometimes terminated fataPy, were probably 
i cxliibited in tho largo open space between tho 
I carcercs and tho spina. The Imdvs Trojm w.as a 
mook-conflict betaveen young men on horseback. 

A regid.ar b.attle w.as sometimes represented {Piigna 
Eqitestris cl Pcdeslris), By tho foi-m.ation of c.anal 3 
and tho introduction of vessels, a Naximacliia, or 
sea-fight, _ was occosionaPy exhibited; but, under 
the empire, this species of exhibition, as well 
as the Fellatio, av.as graduaPy tr.ansteiTcd to the 
Ainphitheatro (q. a’.). In providing for the Venatio, 
or hunting of wdld beasts, vast sums of money 
aa'erc expended. Anim.als wore procured from every 
.aa'aU.ablo p.art of tho Poman empho, including Africa 
and Asi.a. Tho oxliibition not only afforded an 
opjiortunily for tho display of priv.ate munificenco 
or ostentation, but attained tho impoitauoo of a 
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tlio ^^otory of JInrengo, with aomo modifications of 
constitution and increase of territory. In 1S02 it 
took tho name of tho Italian Itcpuhlic, and chose 
lJon.ap.arto for its president. A deputation from the 
republic in 1805 conferred on tho Emperor llapolcon 
the title of King of Ital^- ; after which it formed 
tlie kingdom of Italy till 1814. 

CISSA'hlPELOS (Gr. i^•y-vine), a genus of plants 
of tho natur.al order irenispermnccfr, of which some 
of the species possess valuable medicin.al jiropertica ; 
paitieul.arly C. Pareira, .a native of tho ^^'’est Indies 
and waim parts of America, tho root of which is 
Jenown by the names of Pai-cira limva and Butua 
Boot. The plant is c.alled Velvet Leaf in the West 
Indies, from the peculiar .and heatitiful .appe.arance 
of the leaves. It is a climbing shrub, arith roundish- 
triangular leaves, racemes of sm.all yellow flowers, 
and sm.all hairj' scarlet berries. The root appc.ars 
in commerce in pieces of two or throe feet long, 
v.aiying from the thickness of tho finger to that of 
the .anil, tough, but so porous that air c.an bo blomi 
from end to end of it. It has a sweetish, afterw.ards 
luiuscous taste ; is used as a tonic .and diuretic, 
apjie.ara to evereiso a speoiCe influence over the 
mucous membrane of tho urinarj- passage.^, and is 
administered avith adaaantage in chronic iiillaimnation 
of the bladder. It anas formerly supposed to possess 
great lithontriptic powers, which it was even hoped 
avould put an end to all necessity for lithotom}'. 
It is supposed that tho roots of other plants of the 
mine order are often fraudulently mingled aaath it ; 
but those of sea'cral species of u, both American 
and East Indian, appo.ar to jiosscss pretty nearly 
the same properties. An alk.aloid, c.allod C'lssampcffn, 
c.vists in this root, .and gives it its properties. 

Cl'.^SOID OF DI'OCTjES, a cura-c first employed 
by Diodes tho mathemati- 
cian, avhosc manic it be.ars, 
for the purpose of solving 
two celebrated problems in 
geometrj' — adz., tlio triscction 
of a plane angle, and the 
construction of two geomet- 
rical means bctavcon taam 
given straight lines. Let 
AT’ (see fig.) he tho diame- 
ter of any gia-cn circle, and 
EQ, pj, any tavo ordinates 
at equal distances from the 
centre 0. Then, if aa-e draav 
a straight lino through A 
ju and cither of tho points q, 
Q, .and jiroduce it till it cuts 
the other ordinate, produced 
if necessary, the ])oint of in- 
tersection, ^I, or ngaadli, in its 
diflcrent ])ositions, trace nut 
a cura'c c.alled a ci>.'oiW. The 
circle AB is called the gene- 
rating circle, and tho dia- 
meter AB is c.alled the axis 
of the ciira’c. It i.s cle.ar from 
the figure that tho G. must 
consist of tavo infinite sym- 
. , metrical br.anohcs, AE and 
AE', h.aving a cusp ]ioint at 
A. Tho straight lino GB 
tangent at B to the gener- 
ating circle, is a common 
asjTnptoto to these branches, 
fl'-ahiug A .as origin, and AB = a .and a line at right 
angles to it, through A, as axes of co-ordinates, 

the equation to tho C. iu y" = ■ — ^ Tho curve 

(a — x) 

may be constnictod mcohanic.ally. Tlic area of the 
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sp.acc included betaa-een tho tavo br.anchcs .and their 
asymptote, is equal to three times tho area of 
the genoratmg cirolo. If, instead of a circle, avo 
emxiloj’cd any other curve as the goncr.ating curve, 
the curve generated in tho same aaaay as tho 0. of D., 
is called cissoiilal. The aa'ord cissoid comes from 
tho Greek cissos, ivy, and ei'dos, form. 

CI'SSDS. See Vitace-e. 

CISTE'RCIAKS, a religious order, taking its 
n.amc from the parent monastery of Cite.aux (Cistcr- 
cium), near Dijon, aadiieh aaaas foimded in 1098 by 
tho Benedictine .abbot, Bobert of klolCmo. Through 
the influence chiefly of St Bernard of Clairvaux, 
aa-ho bcc.amc a monk of Cite.aux in 111."!, the order, 
ayithin little more than a century after its foamda- 
ffon,^ w.as in possession of more than 1800 .abbeys 
in France, Germany, England, Ireland, Denmark, 
Koraaaay, .and Saveden. 'i'lio C. avero distinguished 
from tho order of Chigny by their sca-erer rule and 
stricter poa-erty, avoiding ca-ciything like splendour 
in their churches, oven gold and silver crosses; by 
being snbmissia-o to tho jurisdiction of tho bishops, 
at least till after the death of St Bernard ; by not 
raeddlino with the cure of soiUs; by avearing a white 
robe aanth a black scapulary ; and by their peculiar 
form of goa-emment, avhich aa-.as introduced by 
Innocent III., in 1215, into .all the monastic orders. 
In France, the members of this order c.alled them- 
ecla-es Bernardinos, in honour of St Bem.ard. Among 
tho fraternities emanating from tho 0., the most 
remarkable were the Barefooted monks or Fcuillans, 
and the irons of Port Roy.al in France, tho Rcoollota 
or reformed Cistercian nuns in Spain, and tho 
Tnappists. Tho number of Cistcrci.an abbeys in 
England, in tho reign of llongj- VIIT., avas 75, 
bc,sidcs 20 Cistercian nunneries. Li Scotland, there 
avcro_ 11 .abbc3-s, and 7 mmnorics. Among tho 
English abbeys aa-ero Woburn, Tintern, Funicss, 
Foimtains, Kirkst.all, and Rica’aux ; among tho 
Scottish, Melrose, Dundrennan, ICinloss, Glcnluco, 
Culross, Deer, Balmcrino, and Savectheart or Kew 
Abbej*. The chief French nbbojas, Ici quatre pirc- 
mitral flics tic Citemix, ns tliej’ avero c.alled, avero La 
FertO, Pontiguy, Clairvaux, and Morimond. Riches 
and indolence brought this poaa-erful order, ns aa-cU 
.as others, into dec.aj’. Even beforo tho Rcfonn.ation, 
ni.anj' of their convents li.ad ceased to exist. Tlio 
French Rca-olntion reduced tho C. to a feav cona'cnts 
in Sp.ain, Poland, Austria, and Saxonja 

CPSTERN, a tank for holding avntcr. In places 
aadierc the snpplj’ of aa-.atcr is intermittent, or avhero 
r.ain-w.atcr is used, every house requires .a C. or 
w.ater-lmtt. Cisterns are much used for tho supply 
of steam-engine boilers .at railaaaaj'-stations. They 
arc v.arion.slj' constnictod — m.any of cast or aa’rought 
iron, of dc.al lined aa-ith lead or zinc, or of imperauous 
pavement or slate slabs, in which l.ast taa'o cases tho 
sides and bottom arc grooved, .and cemented together 
aa-ith white-lead putty, or some other cohesive 
substance, to prea-ent leakage ; and tlio sides, if tho 
dimensions be at all large, are frequently bounds 
together bj' me-ans of aaTought-iron rods ; but a-er^- 
large cisterns are goiicrally mado cylindric.al, so that 
tho pressure acting at all points equally from tho 
centre, tho strain comes lon^tudinally on tho 
outside, and tic-rod-s can bo dispensed aa-itli, aa-hich is 
an .ada-.antage, ns tho holes for tho tic-rods aro apt 
to bo a cause of le.ak.ago. !5cc Water Surma-. 

CI'STUS (Gr.), or BO'CK-ROSE, a genus of 
exogenous jilants, avhich gives its name to tho 
ii.atur.al order Cistaccic; an order allied to Oniclftric 
and Capparithic, and containing about 200 kn'oavn 
species of slinihs and herbaceous plants, chiefly 
natives of tho south of Europe and north of 
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have generaUy lin- jiotab, 
very dolica*.' ; ibf' 'sta- 
mens arc munciac', tLc 
Etylo simii'f, tac fniit .a 
'/ c.aii’rji', Ixlr.ny species 
of till" order are more 
or U'-s resinous; and 
from tlio trrigs of somo 
speeieK of Chtu':, n.ativcs 
ot rbe sontU of Europe 
and the Levant, parti- 
enl.irly C. CrcUciif^, C. 
Ct/prms, and C. ladam- 
f'Tus, the resinous sub- 
Et.ancc called Ladamtm 
is obt.aincd, tvlucli is used 
as a 3timul.ant, chiefly 
in plasters, but has be- 
come obsolete in British 
medical practice. Many 
species of Cistus arc 
much cidtivated for the 
beauty of their flotvers, 
which are red, white, 
lilac, yellow, or fre- 
qucntl}’ of two coloitrs, 
and are common in g.ar- 
dons and green-houses. 
Most of the larger lands 
require in Britain some 
protection in tvinter. The 


pioieeiion in tvinter. iiie 
^ only plant of the order 
Iloli.antliemum Vulg.arc. which extends to Scot- 
land ia llctianthcmum 
vidgare, the yellow flowers of which are a frequent 
ornament of dry liiU-slopos. 

CrXADEL (from the Italiau ciitadillo, ‘a little 
city ’) is a fort of four or five bastions, in or ue.ar 
a town. A C. serves two purposes : it enables the 
garnson ot a town to keep the inhabitants in sub- 
mention j .and, in case of a siege, it forms a place of 
'retreat for the dctendors, and enables them to hold 
out after the rest of the town has been c.aptured. 
A C. must fully command the fortifio.ations of the 
city, and h.avo a Large space round it clc.ar of 
buildings. 

CITA'TION, tho act of c.alling a p.arly into court 
to answer to an action, to give evidence, or to per- 
form some other judioi.al act. Being derived from 
thq civil Law, the term C. is Itnoavn in England 
chiefly ox exclusively in tho ecclesi.astical courts. 
But it is in frequent use in the legal sy K t ems both 
of Erance and Scotland. In Scotl.aud, a C. is done 
in the Court of Session by an oflicer of court, or by 
a Messenger-at-amm (q. v.), under authority cither 
of a summons passing tho Signet (q. v,), or under a 
warrant by the court. In infrrior courts, no sum- 
mons, complaint, or decree ia now v.aUdly served by 
affixing it to tho door of tho house, e.vcept where the 
defender has loft, and his address is .unknown; and no 
avitness is necess.ary to the service except in poini 
mg, sequestrating, or charging (34 and 35 Yict. o. 
42). 

Whore the party, though amenable to the court, 
IS not resident in Scotland, ho must bo cited edictally, 
by a copy of tho 0. being left at tho oflico of the 
keeper of ediotal citations (see Ediotai. Oitatiok), 
by whom lists of such citations are printed and 
published. Formerly, this 0. w.as effected by a 
proclMatiou at tho market-cross of Edinburgh, 
.and the pier and shore of Leith. 

In criminal cases, tho p.arty cannot appear volun- 
tarily in court : he must bo cited, and can plead 
any omission m form, which 'cannot be obviated 
form of 0. is regulated by j 


9 Geo. IV. c. 29, commonl}' caUed Sir WUli.am Eac’s 
Act. A hdl and correct copy of tho libel, or charge 
against b^, must he served on the panel, or accused, 
with a list of avitnesses, and of the assize, or jury, 
A notice, intimating the d.ay of compo.aranoo, must 
be marked on the copy of the libel, and subscribed 
by the officer and a witness. This C. must 
proceed on a ivarrant issuing from tho court before 
which the accused is to bo tried. It may be 
executed either by a Macer (q. v.), a Messenger-at- 
aims (q. V.), or a Sheriff-olficer (q. v.) of tho 
county within which the C. is made (11 and 
12 Viet. c. 79, s. G). If tho panel can be found 
personally, the G. must be delivered to him, hut if 
not, it must bo left at his dweUing-plaoe with his 
wife or servants; or if access cannot he obtained, 
tho officer must .affix a copy to tho principal door 
of the house (1555, c. S3). 

Citation ron iNTEnnupTiNC! PKEscKimoN. — 
Kther the positive or negative prescription may ho 
interrupted by citation in .an action. See Pr.EScmr- 
•nON. 


CI'TIZEN (Fr. ciloyen, Lat. cMs). Aristotle 
defines a 0. to be one to whom belongs tbe right of 
talang part both in tho deliherative, or legislative, 
and in the judicial proceedings of tho commimity 
of which ho is a member (Poh'tics, iii. 1). A C., 
therefore, c.an exist ouly in a free state. Between 
a C. and a subject there is this dktiuotion, that 
whilst the latter merely is governed, tho former 
also governs ; .and thus, though every C. is a subject, 
many subjects are not citizens. In this, .which 
was also the sense attached to the term by the 
Eomans, when used in its highest meaning — that, 
viz., of the ci'uis optimo jure — ^it has passed to tho 
modem world, gradimlly coming to be so under- 
stood everywhere. In the heroic ages of Greece, 
tho idea of citizenship w.as hut imperfectly imder- 
stood. The members of tho coimcil and assembly 
were mere ndrisors of tho kings, who, as goi- 
dcscendcd, were regarded as monarchs in the strict 
sense. But sometliing of tho 0. character cveu 
then attached to tho immediate followers of the 
chief, when regarded in opposition to slaves and 
strangers; and it was from them th.at the domi- 
nant class sprang, which everywhere overthrow the 
mon.archics, and established the small self-governing 
states — the democracies, or rather .aristocracies, of 
Greece. At first, tho rights of citizenship in Athens 
and other Greek communities wore readily att.ained 
by thoso_ who were not bora to them; hut at a 
Later period, when the org.aiiis.ation of Greolc cme 
life h.ad reached a high degree of pierfeotion, 
admission to tho roll of citizens was procured with 

S eat difficulty. In Sp.arta, indeed, according to 
erqdotiis, so sparing were they of their national 
privileges, that there were only two instances of 
their conferring them in their full measure on 
strangers. The Periccci, or strangers by orighi, who 
shared the Spartan territorjq though not on oqu.al 
terms with the Spartans, wore probably, as regarded 
political rights, piretty much in the s.anio position 
with the Bom.an plebeians. In Home, there were 
perfect and less perfect citizens, whose respective 
positions are thus described by Sarigny in liis 
Sisloryof Ihe Roman Lata in (he Middte Ages; ‘In 
thq free republic, there were two classes of' Bom.au 
citizons-^uo that had, and another fhat had not, 
a sh.are in tho sovereign power. That which pecu- 
li.arly dis^gnished the higher class, was tho right 
to vote in a tribe, and the c.apacity of enjoying 
magistracy.* All the private rights of citizensliip 
(the JUS comiuhii and jus commcrcii) belonged to tho 
citizens of the lower cLass, hut the puhlio rights of 
voting in a tribe, and of enjoying the honours of 
the magistracy {suffragmm et honores), were denied 
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them. Under the3o_ two classes, again, there -were 
two others — the Latini and the Peregrini. 

Roman citizenship was acquired most commonly 
hy birth, hut for this, it was requisite that both 
father and mother should ho citizens. If a C. 
married a Datma, or a Peregrina, even believing 
her to be a C., the children begotten of the marriage 
followed the status of the mother. Rut latterly, it 
was permitted, by a decree of the senate, * to the 
parents to prove their mistake, and thus to' raise 
both the mother and her children to the rank of 
citizens. In earlier times, the citizenship could bo 
conferred on a stranger only by means of a lex — ^i. o., 
by a vote of the people assembled either in one or 
other of the Comitia (q. v.). It was conferred at a 
single sweep on the whole of the Latini and Socii. 
In the case of some of the provinces, both in Italy 
and Gaul, the Lalinitas was given as a step to 
the Otvitas, the former being converted into the 
latter in the case of any one who had exercised a 
magistracy in his own state or city. 

l^en the imperial power wah established, the 
public rights which formed the chief characteristic 
of the full Roman citizenship, bec.ame little more 
than empty names; and the only value which 
thenceforth attached to it consisted in the priv.ate 
rights which it conferred. Such as it was, the 
constitution of Carac.alla extended it to the whole 
Roman world, the distinctions between Gives and 
Peregrini and Latini being preserved only in the 
case of certain indi'viduals, such as freedmen and 
their children. Even this distinction was abolished 
by the legislation of Justinian, the only di'visions of 
persons henceforth being into subjects and slaves. 
A fuller account of this interesting subject 'will be 
found in Smith’s Dictionary of Orech and Homan 
Anliquilies. 

^ its modem use, the term 0. is applied in Great 
Rritain to a dweller in a town, and this either in 
the general sense of an inhabitant, or in the narrower 
and stricter sense of one who enjoys its pri'vileges 
end franehises. 'In Prance, it denotes any one 'MO 
is bom iut}he cormtry, or naturalised in it ; and in 
Amerio.a, it is used in the same sense, but so long 
as slavery was an institution there, slaves were not 
inoluded in the title. In this latter acceptation, it 
is equivalent to the term subject in England. 

OI'TRIC A'OID is an organic acid present to a 
considerable extent in limes and lemons, and to a 
less extent in gooseberries, currants, raspberries, 
strawberries, and other fmits. In preparing 0. A. 
the juico is allowed to ferment, and chalk being 
added, a precipitate of citrate of lime is formed. 
This preoipit.ate being treated with sulphuric aoi^ 
sulphate of lime is formed, and the acid remains in 
solution. It is a tribasio acid, ha'ving the symbol 
OioHjOi^. It is readily soluble in water, and 
has an intensely sour taste ; it is used in medicine, 
especially in the fonn of lemon-juice, as an anti- 
scorbutic, and in the arts by the silk-dyer to 
heighten the colours of safflower and cochineal, 
.and by the calico-printer for discharging mordants 
from cloth. 0. A. is a constituent of the finer kinds 
of lemonade, ginger-beer. See. 

OI'TROK [Citrus medica; see Crnins), a tree 
cultivated in the south of Europe, and other warm, 
temperate, or sub-tropioal countries for its fruit; a 
nath'e of the forests of the north of India. By 
many botanists, it is regarded as a mere variety (or 
perhaps the original type) of the species avhioh pro- 
duces also the lemon, sweet lemon, lime, and sweet 
lime ; by others, these, or some of them, are regarded 
as distinct species. The C. has oblong toothed 
le.ave3 ; the flowers are extemaUy of a ■violet colour; 
the fmit is large, warted, and furrowed; the rind 
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very thick and tender ; the pidp sub-acid. The pulp 
is refrigerant ; but the part chiefly valued is the 
rind, which has a deUcious odour and flavoim, and 
is made into a very aweeablo preserve. The juico 
is sometimes employed to make a 83 qnip, or, -with 
mgar and water, for a beverage, .and for flavouring 
liquors. The rind and jniee may bo said generally 



to be applicable to the same purposes as those of 
the lemon, but the juice is less acid. The Cemiati: 
is a variety of the 0., from which chiefly the 
fraOTant Oil of C., or Oil of Cedeate, used by 
perfumera, is procimod. In Geimany, the name 
Cedrato is extended to aU kinds of C., .and the name 
C. is usually given to the lemon. Tho varieties of 
0. are niunorous. The fiaut of the largest kinds 
is sometimes 9 inches long, and 20 lbs. in weight. 
Tho 0. is frequently cultivated in Britain, and by 
the aid of artificial heat and the protection of glass 
is produced in great perfection. 

It is probable that tho C. is me.ant in some 
p.assage3 of tho Old Testament where the word apple 
is used in tho English version. 

OITBO'SMA, a genus of ■trees of tho natm'al 
order Monimiaceai, of ■which the leaves abound in an 
oil resembling, if not identical ■with, oil of citron. 
They are natives of the tropical parts of South 
America. 

OI’TRDS, a genus of plants of the natur.al order 
Auranliaccoc, consisting of trees .and shrubs, natives 
of jbdia and other warm parts of Asha, but many of 
which are now commonly cultivated in aU warm 
oRmates on account of their fruit. To this genus 
belong the Oeauge, Citiion, Lemou, Luib, Beega'^ 
MOT, Shaddook, Pompelmoo^ Eoeeidden Eeott, 
&o. See these heads. It is distinguished by numerous 
stamems, irregularly united in bundles by 'their 
filaments, a pulpy fruit ■with a spongy rind, and 
smooth seeds. The leaves and tho rind of the fruit 
aboimd in volatile oil. The flowers also contain 
volatUo oil, and exhale a peculiar fragrance. 

OITTADE'LLA, a to'wn of Uorthem Italy, in 
the province of 'Venioe, M miles north-east of 
Vicenza. It is situated on the BrenteUa, an affluent 
of the Brenta, is walled, and has manufactures of 
wooUon and paper. Pop. 6600. 
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CrrTA BT OASTELLO-CIVET. 


OITTA' pi CASTE'IiLO, a of Central crime f oiild 1)C pro^'ed ngninsi* hixxii was to l)C taken 
Italy, 25 milca north-west of rcniL'U''*- C. hs.** a fioni it that he might Ix! put to death. 

VCTy plaint Htuiition on flio Icfi Inn'^ •••' tW CIUDA’D (from tho L.it. di-ltas) fa the Spanish 

Xibcp. ^onqh a place o£ only come (lOi'O mha- nonl for ‘a city;’ and is ii^cd a’ a prefix coms- 

bfrants, It IS «cecduigly rirn in ccch-'a'fc.-al fimndin" to tho Knolish aflix tosra, as in 
Btnictures of Gothic architi ctiu* , j»alatial rcsi- /•«TTTr\ATh u-m V /t x «« • .x-i 
donees, and woiks of art. B‘ipli:el inintcil many CIUDAD ^m!AD, a tonmof Spam, rapital of the 

of his early works in 0. di C. ; and they were to Im of the same name, sihta^ on a plain 

foimd in churches and private caUetics here until Jahalon, about 

the IVench invasion, wh'n they uvre di<^ncd. of Madrid. It is surrounded with 

Two small pictures of tiii' ;:rr-<t master still remain }'’■“ •“ P™ J****®,”®! *5.. some handsome 
in Citta di CasteUo. SUL-tv i-l is the eliiof mann- S' m a pow dull place. It 

facturo of the town “* churches— the nave of the 

nrinmi lorfah diUTch being ono o£ tho finest Gothio speci- 

OITTA VEICCHIA See Malta. mens of the Idnd in Spain — and several monasteries. 

OI'TY (Ft. eiti, ],nt. e-nYoN). In tlio sense in There are mannfaetiires to a small extent of co.aTse 
which it was first used in the llomanio languages of sreoUens, linen, and tablo-clothB, and a trade in tlic 
modem Europe, the went C., liko its Latin oi%nnl, agricnltuml itroduec of the district. Fop. 10,600. 
was probably equivalent to Stiite (q. v.) {ra^ubliea) CIUDAD RODBI'GO (Bodetic’s Town), a for- 
mtlicr than to town or boron^ (urM, munieipium) ; iified town of Spain in tbo province of Salamanca, 
and whilst the latter signified a collection of hearths ahont 50 miles south-west of the city of that name, 
and households, governed liy mimicipal laws inter- It fa situated on an elevation above the river 
nall y, b nt subject cxtcmally to the lawn of the Agueda, which washes thewalls, and fa hero crossed 
countiy of wludi they formed a part, the former by a fine bridge. It has a cathc^l, the earliest 
was applied only to such towns as, with their sur- portion of which dates from the ISth century. The 
rounding district, wcrc^indcpendcnt of anp external town gcnorally has a mean appearance, and fa n^ 
authority whatever. Noiwly the only cities in this ovcr-cicaiily. Dnring the PcnWidm War, C. B., 
sense now arc the free towns of Goimany, and ihon^ of littio stren^ itsdf, was eonsidered a 
snch of the cantons of Sintrcrland .-is consist i^cfly placo of tho utmost importance, as a key of Spain 
of a toini .and its surroundings, for example, on the west, and was conseqncnily an object of 


ana impononco to aiacus^ tiivir common aumn, relief wlmtorcr, was a Bubjcct for outcry ncaiust 
tlicTO w reason to lieliuvo that tho tenn 0. was tho hero; but Bubsennent events at Torres vedras 
applicdparereri/^GctotlieacccntmlplAccs of meeting, shewed that Ids policy was tho right one. In 
and that it thus, from a mry early period, Bignificd Jamiaiy 1812, after a siege of 11 dn>-8, tho place was 
a cap^it or mttropolist tli<mch not indcjwndent. nssaxilt^, and after a bloody stnigglc, tbo British 
In England, tho term is said to l»o contined to succeeded in capturing the town. Tbo storming is 
towns or boroughs which are or have been the one of the most briUiant achievements recorded in 
6C«ats of bishops* sees, but tlus restriction rests British military annals, and imporbint as it was 
on no sutticient ground. ' The < itu s of this kingdom brilliant; 150 guns fell into the lian& of tho 
aro certain touma of principal note and importance, captors, besides Vsist stores of cx-ery Idnd, and tlio 
aU of which cither aro or have been secs of moral cflect was even moro than proportionately 
uidiops ; yet there seems to be no ncccssaiy connee- grc«at. Pop, 4850, 

lion hetwwn a and a 8oe.’-Stophcn;8 Com^ i. CIUD.VDE'LA, a seaport toivn of the isfand of 
-.*.1 ™ to all Minorca, situated on a plain on tho west coast, in 

toTOs which aro incomoiated and govcnicd by a hit 39* 58' N., long 3’ 62' E. It is wnllccL and has 
mayor and nldcimcn. Scc Bonouou. a cathedral, also acvcral convents. The inhabitants, 

III the e.nso of tnwna wlnnli Iiava mvimi \ • V-a *sa— 


originnlly eccupicd-aus. wo sp^k of tiie cV of 

PT w n*w^Tjrimriw*** OI'VBT (rfwrm), a genus of carnivorous qii.id- 

CITY OF HETOGE. The Jewish liiw (^umb. nipeds, of tho family rivenidai (q.v.), liaving tho 
XXXV., Deux. IV,, Josh, xx } sot apart six cities, tlirco ho^ elongated, in some of tho species as much 
on each sido of J<mnn, ns vitim of refuge for tho ns in tlio weasu tribe ; tho head fa also long, and 
mansm'cr, in which ho might find an nsj’lum, nnd tho mnxzlo aharp. The cars are aho^ hroadl and 
he safe from the avenger of blood. Seo Blood, rounded. Tho feet have five toes, and the claws 
AiTOCim or. ^cso citira wero Hebron, Sheohem, nro only semi-rctractilc. There fa a more or less 
ana Kadpsli-Aaphtnli on tho wort of Jordan ; Bozor, conspicuous crectilo mono along the Wk, as in 
Jiamntli-Qurad, and Galan, on the oast, Hio Jewa hyicnns. Between tho anus and the sexual organs, 
irero careful to keep the roads to tho cities of in both mole nnd female, there fa a largo double 
refuge clear, and signs were sot up to shew tho way. pouch, in which fa seeroted a peculiar odoriferous 
1 no manslnrer sras jcceivetl and protected in tho fatty substance, called Civet, much used as a 
Vu death of the Ingh-prics^ after peniimcL The use of this pouch and ifa seorction 
M longer any to the aniinal fa not vfcry well known. Thoro nro 

maim against hup. mius to peculiar institution aevorol speoies of U, of which tho best known is 
typwnl iiiatitutions of tho tho common or African 0. (K. eivetla), a natiro of 
.0* tho north of Africa. Tho common 0. fa from two 
T 1 j nnd WBtrained tho to three feet long, Tho height fa from ton inches 

."‘Pi long.%rosTnfah gray, srith 

pemmnent protection to tho murderer, who, if liis numerous black bonds and spots. Tho G ^eya on 


civtoaijS-oivil list. 


birds, small quadrupeds, and reptiles, and genettdly 
tabes its prey by sunnise. It is very commonly 
bept in confinement ibr the Babe of its peifnme, 
wbidi is removed from tbc bag about twice a vreeb 
by means of a small spatula, and is obtained most 



abundantly from the male, and especially after bo 
lias been irritated. A dram 7s a latgo quantity to 
obtain at a time. The civets kept for this puzposo 
are fed on raw ilesb ; tlie young j^ly on farinaceous 
food. The town of Enfras, in Abyssinia, is a principal 
scat of tlic C. trade, and great numbers are tlicro 
kept. 

OrVEDA'Lli, a walled town of Vcnetia,Kbrtlicrn 
Itiily, about 10 miles cast-uortb-cast of Udine, 
sitnated^ on tbc Natisone, wbicb is ben crossed 
b 3 ' a bridge. C. is tbc ancient Forunn Jiifii, and its 
collcgiato cliurcb, a fine Gotbio edifice, dates from 
the 8fh ccntniy. In its arebives are contained some 
valuable manuscripts. It bns silk and cotton 
factories, and a population of some COOO. 

Cl'VIIi UBIATH. Ucatii, in a legal point of 
viow,is cither natural or civil : the former being the 
cessation both of physical life and of the legal nglits 
which attach to it ; the latter, the ccsaition of the 
legal rights whilst the physical life remains. ‘ Civil 
death occiin where a man, by net of parliament 
or judgment of law is attainted of treiison or felony; 
for immediately upon such .attainder he loses (subject 
indeed to some exceptions] his civU rights and 
cajiacitics, and becomes, as it were, dtaa in law. 
It also took place formerly where any man nbjtued 
the realm by the process of the common law ; or 
entered into religion, that is, went into a monastery, 
and became there a monk professed; in which 
cases ho was alisolutcly dead in law, and his next 
heir diould have the estate. £vcn in the times of 
popery, tlio law of England took no cognizance of 
piq/esrion in any foreign country, becanso the fact 
could not bo tned in our courb; and therefore, 
sinco the Ileformntion, this disability is hdd to he 
abolished; os also the disability of lianishmcnt, 
consequent upon abjiuutiou, ly atat. 21 Jaa L 
a 28.* Stephen’s Com., voL i, pp. 142, 143. 

CIVUi ESTA'BX.ISHMENTS, of the Army, 
comprise certain departments which, thon^ pro- 
rided for out of the Army liktimates, ate non-mili- 
tary in their oroanisation ; such ns those connected 
with the m.ann^tiirc of mimitions of war. 

CIVIL LAW. See Law. 

CIVIL LIST. Down to the period of thq 
Restoration in ICGO, notsviilistanding on attempt at 
negotiation between James L and the parliament 
for the commutation of the here^t.'ity revenues of 
the crown, the whole oi^nscs of the government 
of England, civil and militay, were included in one 
list, or rather tluy wore defrayed out of what was 
called the royal revenue. This revenue arose 
paitly from crown-lands, and partly from other 


sources, and for a long period after the Conqnesk 
it was really at the diqioBal of tiio crown. Even 
after the supplies were provided ly parliament, 
the spccifio modo of their expenditure continued to 
bo free from wliamcntary controL But at the 
Bestoiation a distinction was mado (hy statute 12 
Charles U.) between the extraoxdinaxy eipenses 
caponed by war, and the orefinoy coat of the 
civil establishments of the conntiy. Pbr the latter, 
tiio needful funds were provided, partly from such 
crown-lands as were still unalienated, and portly 
from taxes which parliament voted for the pniposo 
at the commencement of eoidi reign. These were 
colled the hcreditaiy or G L rovcnucs. Baring 
the reign of William ITT., tho C. L. amounted to 
£680,000 annually. The Inranehes of expenditure 
mcludcd under this head were the following : 
1. The royal household; 2. fiSio privy jmrse; 3. Tno 
royal palaces; 4. Tho salaries of the cdiancidlor, 
juuKS, great officers of state, and ambassadors; 
6. The incomes ^*00 to the other membcis of tho 
royal family; 6. The secret-service money, pensions, 
and other iiTcgiilarelnim& The support of the army 
and new was now provided for by an annual vote 
of tho House of Commons, and tho interest of tiio 
national debt w.-ib never charged against the civil 
list. Boring Queen Anne’s ic^, matters remained 
nearly on tlicir formcif footing; but on tho accession 
of George L, tho C. L. was nused to £700,000 a year, 
and on that of George n., to £800,000. George TTT ., 
notwithstanding that he had surrendered very largo 
portions of tho remaining hereditary revenuo of 
&gland, accepted tho last-mentioned sum. But 
it proved insufficient for tlio purpose. A largo 
amount of debt was incurred, an^ I in 1700 and 1777, 
parhament voted sums for liis relief, amounting 
together to more than £1,000,000. In 1777, tho 
G L. rovenno was raised to £000,000, but fnnher 
deficiencies to tho extent of £270,000 had still to 
bo supplied by cxtoaordinaiy votes. In 1780, hir 
Burke succeeded in abolishing several useless offices, 
and reducing the expenditure. Notufthstanding 
these and other efforts in tho same direction, it 
was found indispcnsablo continually to augment 
the G L. revenue. In 1804, it was raised to 
£060, OpO, and in 1812, to £1,080,000, besides 
annuities to ^members of tho royal family, wliioh 
were now paid out of tho Consolidated Fund (q. v.) 
to the amount of £260,000. When Geoigo IV. 
succeeded to tho throne, £255,000 of expenditure 
was transferred to otiicr fimds, and tiio G H was 
then fixed at £850,000 per annum. Tlio crown 
enjoyed, in addition, tho hereditary revenue of 
Scotland, amounting to about £110,000, and a 
separate C. L. was kqit up for Ireland of £207,000. 
Against these huge sums, however, were still 
Xilaced many charges which belonged to tho nation 
rather than tho crown; and it was not till tlio 
15th Hovember 1830 tliat Sir Henry Famcll, after- 
wards Lord Conglcton, carried a motion for tho 
amiointmcnt of a select committee for the piirposo 
of separating the proper expenses of the crown from 
all otlier charges. The result of this measure was 
the act (1 Will. IV. a 25} for tho regulation of tho 
civil list. The sum of £510,000 was now granted 
to luB majesty, and oxclurivciy devoted to the privy 
purse, the suaries and ciqienscs of tiio honseliold, 
secret-service money, and pensions. The sqiarato 
list for Ireland was discontinued, and the Scotch 
hcrcditoiy revenues and other items' were directed 
to bo paid into tho Exchequer. Tiio change was 
rather a now distribution, which enable tho 
country to look more closely into its expenditure, 
than a real reduction of the civil list. 

On tiio accession of Queen Victoria, the C. It., 
which had long been of the nature of a compact 



cmii seTvVicb-ctttlijVij?. 


bfhrcen t!ic inonarcli and tlio ix'-rliament, and aa coInmi■!sio^nTI!1e^/^ ti, i -j. i v 
Ruch beyond the control of parliament dnrm:: the ante t^h^ "tf "'r “y'-r 

1^0 of tlie sovereign, \va 9 settled by I and 2 tbe ^fint If the candidate faih 

Vict c. 2. Tlio Queen Burrcndcred tho hereditary another clianco and ^ generaUv alloTved 

revenues of the crorvn for life, in conridcration of a candidate has la-enived 
yearlj-snm of £385,000, to he devoted _Bole]y to the of the ™hUe 


Bum to the particular branches of the Qneen’s privy 'whateyizr it may bo — ^t u 

imrsc, the salaries and expenses of tho honsiold, nomin-itn • t C‘''n neither 

tho royal bounty, alms and special services, is “"only examine, and 

intrusted to tho lirUs of tho Treasury; and it is of the examination. Host of the 

provided that if the C. L. charges in any one year n aftemards the .appointments, are 

shall exceed the total sum of 1 ^ 100 , 000 , an accLnt departments— 

of tho particiiLars of excess shall be laid before Trcasiirj' has _n vast 

parliament in thirty days. Besides the above sum, f ^ pn'rfcge, nsnally raerciscd by 

. j,., Ktaid .. 1.., M,i»w ,0, 


(b veax- aa mi/iuaucu to ucr J>iaiescv lOr tno ..r Ai j -1 A “ f — • . 

payment of pensions, ‘to persons avho Wo just candid.ates go up for cx.annnation for 

claims on the royal beneficence, or who, by their may offer, without special reference 

personal Borviees to the crown, by the perfomnnee of fhom3.,Tr= r “ particidar; while otters present 
duties to the public, or by tteir use^discoveries in o. T 1 v 

science, and attainments in literature .and the nrtu derbsliip. See ExAMUfATiox. 


science, and attainments in Uteratureand tho arts, or cierimuip. bee JSX^Apo.v. 

have merited the gracious consideration of their ■^“®ySo -it avHoh the candidate is admitted is, .at 
sovereign and the gratitude of tteir couutrv.’ ® 18 and 2o. The hc.ads 

rrvTT. cjTT'-RVT'Tr^'p ;« ^ / 11 Ai aepartment 3 may make occasional appointments 

clnHpJrniiSTn ^ ^ certificate from tbe commisrioners ; but 

than those relating to naval an 1 mTt this can only be done under special circumstances. 

At Ve lia^ ef +fe P 1 ^Atters ^^ 3 . ioT a special kind of sendee. 

At the head of the C. S. are placed, the officers of nr fTaa ai i 

the royal household, under several departments. Home nevi^^ went nn°fm- ^i!,^°^at- 

SEr .roSSo^ ' STr£ s„"i Ti 5^?^ “ 

Office. Colonial Office. India Offiee Wai at competitive exanunations ; Md Some broke down 


Record Office, Poor-law Board, Regfetrar-gencral’s mirouiiceu uy non oi parnamens in 

Office, Stationery Office, Eoolcsiastiid CoiSnission! r'it'rement from the service, the servant 

Charity Commission, Patent Office, Land and Emi- f-t crown receives a pension for the rest of Ins 
gration Office, Trinity House, Heralds’ College, Wv according to the number of years he may 

and Equity Courts, Ecclesiastical and Admiralty four-mx-ths of tho 

Courts, Criminal and Police Courts, Prison Depa* rlLpU ,?!tnd utii^T^ d Order lu 

ment, British Museum, Diplomatic Coips, ConLlar 

Conis. The 0. S. relating exclusively to Scotland tb^n formerly the situations m the C. S. for which 
and Ireland, forms two distinct Hsts, not included in certificates of qualification are necessary, opened a 
tho above, • larger number of situations to competitive examma- 

The general designations for the civU servants of ^vittttew otter departments altogether 

the croavn are commissioners, secrelaries, and derU i 4 ^ 

There are ottem, hut these are the principaL Nearly JP August 1871, contams regulations fortesting 
aU enter the seiVice as clerks, on LlariSs cornnicm quabhcations of temporary wntem. 
cing at about £S0 per amiiun ; and they rise chiefly important dejiartmeuts of tho 0. S. 

Ktt coninvnfTT T^- A^.. *1 1 ? J_ will bft fmiTlfl bripflv dpRfiriltPfl linilpr Ti-rnnoT* 


by seriiority. It is usual to consider as belonging to foimd brieflv described under their proper 

tho C, S. those who receive annual salaries, whoso in this work. 


is pretty Lu assiS^^h^wl a' 


The class does not include men of hiunbler attam- 


their various heads for the financial year begiiming 


, . 4 ---^ ... iCl, 331,702 

under a different category. Salaries and expenses of public departments, . 2,003,383 

MSoi,“Sce.an4'art. 

ment offices were qhtamed mostly by favour ; hut Colonial and consiUar services 

now, merit and abilities are conditions superadded. Superannnatton and retired nllownnccs, and grnlnlties, 527,074 

By an Order in CounoU, dated May 21, 1855, tho ““'ttoncons (md special, 20.237 

whole system was placed on a neav basis. A O. S. £il,0Cf,757 

Commission^ was appointed to examine aU candidates CIVI'LIAN. This term has three meanings, 

for the service. A candidate being nominated, the whicli are distinct, though intimately related. 1. In 
comnussioners in due time notify that he must come n popular sense, it signifies a iierson whose pursuits 
up to be examined. He sends in certificates of are civil; i. o., neither military nor clerical. 2. As 
birth, health, and character. He is examined ; and u law-term, it means, cither a person who is versed 

if he stands this test well, ho is certified. The m the principles and rules in accordance with 

heads of the several departments ugree with the which civil rights may be freely, blamelessly, and 
68 


Solarics ond expenses of public departments, 
Law and justice, - . . < 



CmXIAN— CIVILTSATION. 


successfully vindicated in society generally, or in the 
particular state to wliicti lie belongs — or 3. One 
who has made a special study of these rules and 
piinciples as exhibited in the laws and government 
of Rome (the Roman civil law). The civil law of 
Rome exercised such influence upon the formation 
of the mimicipal systems of almost all the states 
of modern Europe, that those who devoted them- 
selves to its study were regarded as ‘ civil ’ or muni- 
cipal lawj'ers par excellence. From the more learned 
training which this study demanded, C. came 
often to be used as S3Tionymons with professor 
or doctor, as opposed to practitioner of law; the 
former being generally more deeply versed in the 
Roman law than the latter; and this in its turn 
led to its being loosely applied to the international 
Lawyers of the 17th c, (Grotius, Puffeudorf, &e.), 
who generally belonged to the class of civilians 
in the sense of Romanists, and who, though their 
subject was altogether different, quoted largely and 
derived many analogies from the Roman jurispru- 
dence. At present, from our haanng in Gro.at Britain 
no class of pemons who prosecute Law .as a science .as 
opposed to an art, the term C. has reverted to its 
narrower medieval sense of student or teacher of 
the Roman chdl Law, and thus we spo.ah of Savigny 
.as a 0., but not of Story. The spceLal sense in 
avluoh C. is understood in England aviU bo oxpLained 
under EccLtSLasTic.vr. Cootits. See .also Adjiikamt 
Gouhts. 

OIVIfjISA'TIOlf. This is a gener.al term to 
designate the condition of tho more adv.aneed 
nations, as contrasted p-ith those that .are looked 
upon .as b.arbarians or s.av.ages. AYo term tho 
leading nations of Europe chnlisod ; tho Chinese 
.and Tartars loss so; tho Rod Indians, Austr.a- 
ll.ans, Esquimaux, lo.a^ of all. ‘Whatever bo the 
cli.araoteristios of what ave c.all sav.age life, the 
contrary of these, or tho qinalitios which sooieiy 
puts on as it throws off these, constitute chdlisa- 
tion. Thus, a s.avago tribe consists of a h.andful 
of indiaddu.als, w.andering or thinly scattered over 
a v.ast ttaot of country ; a dense popidation, there- 
fore, dwoUing in fixed habitations, and largely 
collected together in towns .and vUl.agos, arc term 
ciailisod. In s.avago communities, each person 
shifts for himself : except in w.ar — and even then 
a'ory imperfectly — ^aa’o seldom see any joint opcr.a- 
tious c.arried on by the union of many; nor do 
s.aa’.agos, in gonor.al, find much pleasure in each 
other’s society, "i^enea'cr, therefore, aa'c find 
humau^ beings acting together for common pur- 
poses in Largo bodies, and enjoying tho pleasures 
of social intercourse, wo term them civilised.’ And 
so of other characteristics. Dissertations by J. S. 
hlill, art. ‘ Ciadlis.ation.’ 

When wc come to seek for an cx.act dcfiuiiiou of 
the term C., wo meet avith a aaariety of vicara, 
imjiljung that there is a certain complication in 
the subject. The origin.al derivation of the avord 
points to th.at polish of manners that distinguishes 
the inhabitants of cities (Lat. cives) from the rustic 
population; but the use of the aa'ord has greatly 
outgrown this limitation. Guizot has given a 
definition, avliioh has become generally loioavn, 
to tho effect that ave .are to include in 0. the 
improa'emont of man both socially and in his 
indiaadu.al c.apaoity. But the chief diflioidty lies 
in settling avh.at is improvement. That people .arc 
far from agreed on this point is evident from tho 
use of the phrasoj ‘vices of civilisation.’ How aro 
ave to distinguish its vices from its virtues ? 

Hie question is very much simplified by making 
a distinction between aiming at tho improa'omeut of 
mankind and really effecting that object. All our 
inventions and discoveries, and all our neav arrange- 


ments introduced into every dep.ar-tmeut of life, are 
intended to raise us further and fmihor above the 
sav.ago condition ; nobody denies this ; but there 
may be the avidest difference of opinion as to 
whether any one new device is a real improvement. 
H wo avero to restrict the term C. to the changes 
introduced into human life vnth a view to improam- 
ment, the definition of it would present no difficulty ; 
wherc.as the relation of this to progress, or actual 
improvement, must ever remain open to difference 
of opinion. 

Lc.aaring out of vieav for the present tho dispukablo 
matter, C. m.ay be explained as follows : In tho first 
place, there are certain things bearing decidedly 
on hruntin preservation and human happiness that 
arc to be excluded from the definition. 0. is not 
natural advantages — such as those of soil .and 
climate; or the goodness of tho mental or bodily 
constitation of the race ; or accidents of fortimo 
favouring our exertions ; or individual dexterity 
or slrill that cannot bo imparted. It is not neces- 
sarily happiness, which is sometimes present in a 
low G. and .absent in a high. T/te permanent changes 
in the condition and arrangements of man's life 
effected by his own intelligence and exertions make up 
htnnan civih'sation. It is the artificial half of tho 
good wc enjoy. Katuro has given us so much ; our 
own powers of contriv.anoo give the rest. Genius 
(in the sense of intellectual originality) is the cause, 
and C. tho effect. 

Such being tho general definition, the enumeration 
of the separate departments is the enumeration of 
tho institutions of civilised life. Those m.ay bo 
briefly summed up under tho following heads : 

1. Tho Inditsirial Arts, or tho devices fallen upon 
for turning to advantage tho material resources and 
agencies of tho globe. Perhaps no one ^vill bo 
found to dispute that these constitute real improve- 
ments. 

2. _ The Government, or system of political organ- 
isation. It is hero th.at we aro moat forcibly con- 
vinced of tho propriety of distinguishing 0. from 
absolute progress, or the devices intended for 
improvement from actual improvement. Scarcely 
.anything in tho whole political system of Groat 
Britain, for instance, has commanded un.animous 
approbation first and last; nc.arly all the changes 
havo been carried ag.ainst rcluct.ant minorities, 
and every now and tlien voices aro r.aiscd ag.ainst 
institutions accounted by the mass of tho nation 
the very bidwark of our national greatness ; ns, for 
cx.amplc, tho parliamentary control of tho sovereign 
authorily. 

One aim of social refonnors has been to make tho 
necessary functions of government compatible with 
a larger and larger range of individual liberty. Tlie 
majoriiy of men call this state of things not merely 
an intended but a real improvement ; not merely 0., 
but progress. StUl, there is never w.anting a class 
of minus that see only tho disadvantageous side 
of this and .all other social innovations. 

Connected avith liberty, wo may also notice tho 
growth of hum.ano sentiment in all classes, E'.o 
governing power included. Wlien we revert to 
tho horriule punishments to which men were sub- 
jected in this coimtry, not many generations sinee, 
not only for real crimes, but out of mere super- 
stitious antip.athio3, as in tho burning of avitches, 
wo aro apt to feel ashamed of our oavn ancestors, 
and to congratulate ourselves on having our lot cast 
in a milder ago. 

3. The As-ts of Social Intercourse, embracing tho 
material machinery of conveyance and communi- 
cation; and also avhat may bo called tho moral 
machinery, such as forma of procedure for regulating ■ 
assemblies, and tho minor courtesies of life. 
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4. The Rchomo of Moralibj cstiWislicd in n coin- 
irmnity apportninR to llicir ciWlisation. But in tliis 
nlso, ililTcrence of opinion prevaUs, wlicn ivc compare 
dilTurent coimtrics and times. Morality, in fact, 
has always l)ecn more or less .a part of 
whicli must .also l>e vioa'cd as an iustitntion pertain- 
ing to cmlised men, whetlier of tbeir own inrention 
or tlio result of snpematural communication.^ In 
any case, there is mixed up srilh every reliiion 
much that is purely human, and avhicfi maj' In' 
judged of hy its tendencies to jiromoto human 
welfare, like any other arrangement of society. Has 
heing the suhject of all olhera that men have most 
dilTcred mxin, no criterion of progress can he haul 
down, hccauRO nono would lie univers.ally reei ived. 
O'ho unconverted pagans alive at the final cstal>l:«h- 
ment of Christianity, naturally iH-tievi-il th.at the 
lininan mind was thrmni hackwanl hy th.at evi'iit. 

fi. .Reinin’ is the le.ast dis]mted nt all the ingre- 
dienhs of cinlisation. 

0. Literature ami the Fine Arti make part of the 
C. of mankinth They are a new cl.aas of pleasures, 
Fn]>oradded to the gratifications of mere sense, 
and of a kind that can he jiartaken cqu.ally hy a 
largo numher of j>eo]ile. Instead of rivalry and con- 
tention, which .are inseiiarahle from the stniggle for 
food, money, or power, the Arts tend to soci.ahilitj- 
and gootl-fellowship. Every contribution to Archi- 
tecture, I’ainting, Music. Ac., is a result of human 
genius, and intended for human ple.asiire ; hut then' 
is not the r.ame unanimity in this c.ase ns in the 
former ; for mativ kinds of art are ohjeetcl to as 
comiiiting the mind ; and too gn'.at a devotion to 
Art, on the whole, is arid to emhanger the jii.«t 
h.alanec of men’s reganls to the scrioti.s interests of 
life. 

'Jlie .ahovo enumeration will amply shew how 
to define tho tenn C., and of what jcirts the 
toUal i.s made up. It h.xs also hcon m.aile npj'.arent 
that the finint .as to whether any invention lie an 
item of genuine jav/jeest, is, amt ought alw-ays to 
lie. an o(vn (|uestinii. 'Jlie invenlioiis of onginal 
minds intondc'l for placing ns further and further 
from the savagi' condition, and h.aving that edict, 
may often ho ncciisist of iiriKliieing new evils, which 
other arrangements are c.allcd for to m iitrali'-e. fku' 
Ctiawt-'rie Papn-J for th' Feop!>-, Mo. 4, ‘Ikl.ic.v 
tion of llie Citiren.' 

CI'VITA CASTEfilsA’XA, a town of Contml 
It.aly, alioiit .10 miles nnrth-e.ast of Itomc. It i.s a 
jiiac'e of 40(K) inli.ahitant.s, picluresmielv situatoil on a 
jilatean of volcanic tiif.a al>ove the Itio hlaggiore ; has 
an old c.atheilral, and a citadel, nowtrsed as a prison. 
It is, however, chieflv remarkahle on account of the 
vast numlier of its litriiscan reiimias. It ocenpies 
the site of the ancient Faleriuin Fetus, one of the 12 
cities of the Etnisc.an Ix^aguo ; and Ftxlerii A’on. of 
ai hieh .also there are many remains, stoexl about 4 
miles to the north of Civit.a Castollan.a. 

OIVITA III I’EMNE, n town of South Italy, 
in the provinco <if Teranio, sitnatod on a com- 
manding hill alumt 20 miles sonth-c.xst of Teramo. 
It is an ancient place, having, under the maiiu) of 
Pinna, lieen tho chief city of the A'esliiii ; aUd 
some rem.ains are still found here. The mmleni 
town, though containing mine fine oilifices, including 
the c.allicdral, is in general hadly built C. <li 1’. 
is notisl for its manufactory of silk-ftowers. I'op. 
PSOO. 

CIVITA RAN-A'MCELO, a town of South 
Ital)', in tile provinco of Teramo, situated nc.ar 
the Adriatic, alMiut 2.1 miles south-east of Teranio. 
It has .a iKipiilalion of 7000, and .an active trade. 

Cn'lTA A’E'COHEV, an Italian city in Iho 
province of Ilonie, i.s situated on tlie Mediterranean, 
CO 
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in lat 42" 4' N., long. 11° 45' E. Its ancient name 
was Centum Ceihr. The harhour of C. V. is one 
of the hest in Italy, and was constructed hy tho 
Emperor Trajan j tho town, indeed, owed its origin 
entirely to the port of this emperor, and hence it 
w.as al-so known as Portus Trajani. fHio harbour is 
formed hj' two artificial moles projecting into tho 
sea, while a tliird constnictwl between the two 
serves to protect tho Inarbour from the heavy sea ; 
n]>on this tlilrtl and outavanl mole there is a good 
lighthouse, some SO feet above the level of the se.x 
AVithin the iwrl, there is a enudl dock and an 
.arsenal. Tlio torni of C. Y, is small, and has no 
Iniildings of any note except a largo church in tho 
principal street. Tlie streets' are ill paved and 
ii.xrrow, and the iuh.ahit.ants poor. Pop. about 
SOOO. It is a freo port, and is regularly visited 
hy sle.am-packets from M.arscillc, Ixighorn, Naples, 
ficno.x Aleasin.a, and Malta; while the majority of 
travellers visiting Homo land here. It is f.amons 
among the motlern Italians for its oj-sters, which 
arc extremely small, hut delicious to the taste. 

CIVITE’EEA HEfi TItO'NTO, a town of 
South Italy, in tho provinco of Teramo, ten 
miles north of Teramo. It is situatcil on a reck, 
i.i fortified and defended hy a strong c.astle. C. del 
T. is historically interesting ns tho place where, in 
1(11.1, Itoliert Guiseard ami his Normans gained a 
complete victory over the forces of Pope IjOO IX., 
and the Ikuperer lleniy III. of Germany; ami 
also for the siege it sustained in 15.17 against the 
French and lopal army tmder the Pnke of Gni.si', 
who was lin-ally forecil to retreat Pop. CCOO. 

CLACKMANNAN, tho county town of Cl.ack- 
mann.anslure, in the south part of tlic county, on tho 
Pevon, near its conthicnco with the Forth, 0 miles 
c.ast of Stirling. It lies on ground rising ICK) feet 
above the rich c.arse-l.and of tho plain of the Forth, 
which i.s also rich in coal, iron, and limestone. C. 
w.as formerly a royal bnrgh, and is mentioned as 
such in the nets of parli.ament of .Tames A*, in 111(1 
■and 11IX From a hull of Po]>e Cele.«tim! HI., 
datisl 11P.1, it appears th.at at this early date tho 
clmreh .and its clxai'oh’, together ua'th forty acres of 
land, iH'longeil to the Abbey p{ Camhuskenheth. In 
11.10, King P.aviil Ilracc ri'.'ideil at Clackmannan. 
In JAIS— 1.1.1?, Ki.ag P.avid II. confirmcsl to .'lir 
Itol'crt dc Ilnieo the c.a3l!o and barony of C., with 
the lands of Kcnnet and others ; and from that 
IK’riod to the present, the Unices have been pro- 
prietors in this parish. I’ojx (1S71) 4C5.1. 

CLACKMA'NNjVNSIIIHE, tho sm.allcst county 
of Scotland, boiuidcJ N. and AV. by Perthshire and 
tho Ochil Hills ; E. hy Perthshire and Fifeshiro; 
S. by the Forth, separating it from Stirlingshire. Its 
greatest dimensions is 10 liy S miles ; are-a, 4S siju.aro 
miles. Pop. (1871)2.1,747. Itchicfiy consists of tho 
valley of the North Pevon, gently dccliniiip from the 
green Ochil Hills to tlio Forth. Tho Ocluls consist 
of trap, cspeci.ally nniyf^haloid, cl.aj'stone, iwqihyry, 
and gret nstone, and rise in Uenclciigh (more projK-rly, 
IJoncIach), 2312 feet, and Diininyat, or Dcmy.at, 
1315. A ridge of high ground, with inferior soil, 
often resting on ekay, niiis west throngh the middle 
of C, lictwcen tho very fertile allu\-ial lands resting 
on tho coahmc.a.siires in tho south, .and the Nortli 
Pos'on valley in the north, where the soil is loamy, 
and re.sta on gravel, and also on tho co.al-rocasiirvs, 
whicli cktond to the base of tho Ochils. Tlie chief 
minerals are ironstone, R.and.stonc, greenstone, co.aI, 
liniostone, silver, copper, antimony. The chief rivers 
are the North Pevon, rising in the south of IVrth- 
shiro, and tho Black Pevon, rising in tho south-west 
of Fifeshiro ; both run west acro.ss 0, into the Forth. 
The river Forth is navigable for vessels of 500 tons 
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lip to ^loa, at wliichport diips of 700 tons leristcr 
linvo uccn biixlti* Tiio clixcf crops ziro 
terlojr. and oats. The nun^cr of acins in 0, under 
on tanfe of oroDs, bnre.falW, and grass, in 187^ 
■was 16,580; under corn croiis, 0501; under green 
crops, 1600 ; clover, sanfoin, and grasses in rotation, 
3390 ; pennanent pastnre and meadow land, SGOa 
Tho *SiIlfoota* have long been celebrated for their 
woollen manufactures, diiefly in tartan shawls and 
plni^ and have beeome favourably known in ihe 

S stiou of tweeds. The district is likewise 
for its al(^ thoro being seven breweries in ths 
county. There are also ertensive distilleries. There 
are manufactures of green dass bottles, carthen- 
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frequent contests between Bomon Catholics and 
Huguenots. Pop. (1872) 2423. 

OltAXBATTT, Alexis CLAmm, on eminent Piench 
mathemaiioian, was bom at Paris, May 7, 17ia 
He early exhibited a most remarkable aptitude for 
rnathematies, and ■was considered worthy of admis- 
sion to tho Academy of Sciences, while as yet he 
■was only 18 years of age. C. ■wrote a great number 
M scientifio Tapers, but his fame now rests princi- 
pally upon his Figure of (he Forth, in whudi ho 
promulgated the ■theorem, that ■the ■variation of 
^vi^ on the surface of the earth, regarded os an 
^ptic mheroid, was altogether independent of the 
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has come mto use for grinding flour, w^h it does 
nearly as well os tho X^chbnnvstoncs. 0. contains 
four parishes. Tho chief toivns are ^ackm.-mnan, 
the county town ; Alloa, tho most important ^laeo ; 
and Solfar, noted for its endowed educational 
Gstablishmenk _ 0., ■«!& Hinross-shirc^ returns one 
member to parliament ; but the county oecumes the 
otiomalons position of having parishes 'wimin its 
circumference politically— Alva m Stirlingshire, and 
Tulllallan and Cnlross m PerthsHire — wmch it docs 
not embrace judidoUy. In 0. have been found 
Homan stono cofiins, scpidclirnl vases, and old 
Homan coins. Tho Marquis of Montrose, in 1045, 
burned Castle Ciunpbell, now^ a noble min situated 
on a wild but easily accessible cmincnci^ on the 
brow of a hill immediatdy behind Dollar. In C., 
George Mciklc constmeted, in 1787, tho first effec- 
tive woshing-madiine in Scotland. 

CIiA'DIDM (Gr. dadot, a branch or twig), n 
genus of plants. of the imtural order Giiperaeete, of 
which one species, O, Zrarisau, is a native of 
Britain, imrtioiilarly common in the bogs and fens 
of Cambridgeshire, where hundreds of acres ate 
otoostcntiimy covered with it. It is 3— 5 feet high, 
with a roimdm leafy stem, the ked and mai;pns of 
tho leivvcs rough and almost prickly. It is conse- 
quently hurtful to cattle. It is usm for thatching, 
and in Cambridgeshire also for lighting fires. The 
H^Iish namo 3wig-msh has been given to i^ but is 
only of recent invention. 

CIiAIM, in English Law, is a ebaUenge of 
interest in anything that is in tho possession of 
another, or at least out of a nuin’s own possession, 
(flaima arc cither verbal or hy action, and rckito 
cither to lands or to goods and chattels; their 
olncct being generally to x>icserva a title which 
otherwise would bo in danger of bring lost. 

CLAIM OF LIBEHTY is n suit or petition to 
the Queen in the Court of Exchequer, to have 
liberties and franchises confirmed there by tho 
attomoy-gcncral (Tomlins’ Law Fie.}, 

CLAIH, St, a river of Horth America, bring 
that part of the St LauTcncc, in its laigcst sense, 
which carries into Lake St daw the rvaters of 
Lake Huron. It is 30 miles long, and half a mile 
broad, and easily navigable, its diqith bring 60 feet, 
^kc St Clair measures 30 ndlcs in length by 12 
in a^vorogo ■widtlu and commnnicatra at its south- 
west endwith Lake Erie by means of tho Ilctroib 

CLAIBAC, a town of France^ in the department 
of Lot-et-Garonni^ situated on tho Lot, about 10 
miles north-west of Agcn. It has flour and paper 
mills, and a considerablo trade. 0. is cfiicfly 
interesting, however, os tho first placo in tho south 
of Franim that_ embraced tho doctrines of tho 
Heformation, whidi it did in 1627, on tiie example 
of its abbot) Gerard Honsclle. It was tho scene of 


or ■tho lunar api^c, a point loft unermlained by 
Hewton; and on ms computation of tho time of tho 
return of Halley’s comck Ho died at Paris, May 
17, 1706. 

CLAIHE, St, or Saula Clara, was bom in 1193, 
of a ririi and noblo family of Assisi, in tho dudiy 
of Spolctto. Attracted by tho cloqncnco and 
pic^ of Si Franris of Assisi, she abandoned tiio 
pleasures of social life, in wbioh sho had pre- 
viously indulged, and betook horsrif to solitude, 
prayer, and nmtio mcditiitioii. Her imagination, 
excited by nmgioiiB cmi^ons, deceived her into 
the briicf that sho was in moro direct communi- 
cation ■witii God than her follow-mortals; and 
taking her own desires for divine intimations, sho 
founded an order of nnns in 1212, and after obtain- 
ing a great rmntation for sanctity, died at Assisi, 
August 11, 1263. Two years oftmvards, she was 
c.moniscd by Alexander IV. 

CLAIHE, St, Huks of im: Ordeii or, a rriigious 
order founded by St Claire, with ^o coimsm and 
help of St Francis of Assisi, in 1212. At first, tho 
nuns observed tho mlo of St Benedict, but in 1224 tho 


^rianisle; tho other and ousted portion of tho 
sisterhood, flumianfsb'. The order rapidly increased; 
and convents nro numorous to tho present day in 
Italy, France, Bclrinm, Bavaria, Asia, and America. 
The nuns devoto memsrives chiefly to the education 
of tho youn^ 

OLAIBVAUX, n villago in the dimartment of 
Aube, about ten miles above Bnr-snivAubc, on tho 
left bank of tho river, is rcmarkablo ns tho sito of 
the once fomons Cistercian Abbey (Clara Vollis), 
founded in 1114 by St Bernard, wmo presided over 
it till his death in 1163, when ho was miried in tlio 
chnrrii. Besides tho original buildings, a new and 
splendid con^vent was mteiwards erected, and a 
cliureh which U’as reckoned a mastcipiccc of orchi- 
tccturc, but was destroyed at tho Hestoration. 
Thcro was shown in tho convent a monstiu' cask, 
called 'St Bomaid,’ which contained 800 tuns. 
Tho nbb^, which had at ono timo a revenue of 
120,000 livrcs, ■was suppressed at tho Hevolntion, 
and tho extensive bimdings are now used ns a 
worlihouso and house of correction. ^ 

CLAIHVOY'AHCE. Sco SouKAsniuusai. 

CLAM. Seo CuAiu. 

CLAM, in Heraldry, is a term for an esenlop or 
coridesheU, and is supposed to indicate that tho 
bearer has been a crusader, or has mado long 
voyages by BCiu 

CLAM, BEAB’B PAW {Fipmpua maeuUitus], n 
bivalve mollusk of tho South Seas, of tho family 
Tridtuaddee, The shell is described os ‘perhaps tiio 
most beautiful of bivalves, whothcr in regard to 
form, texture, or colour.’ It is fhoreforo a favonrito 
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alioll for ornamental pnr])oac3. It in tranavcracly 
ovate, ventrieose, riblied, roughened vrith scaly 
inequalities, white, and spotted with red or irarple. 

CLAJT (Gael dann. Mam doan, meaning ‘chdd- 
ren,’ i. c., descendants of a conOTon ancestor). 
woixl hccamo incorporated ^vith tho English lan- 
guage at least as c.arly a.s the l/th c., to mean a 
hodj' of men confederated together common 
ancestry or any other tie, and in this senso it 
is used both by Milton and Diydcn. It camo 
to be applied abnost c.Tobuiiycly to tho Bevcral 
communitms of the Scottish IIigluandcTS, as iUvidcd 
from each other topographically and by distinctivo 
Durname.s. Tho word has sometimes been applied 
to those grc.at Irish stpt.s which at one time were a 
sort of Boparato slates ; but these, with their cliarac- 
teristio forms of internal government, were com- 
pletely brohen down by the power of the Englhh 
predominance, beforo tho word camo into familiar 
ILSO in the English laiignagc. In Scotland, it was 
used in the ICth c. to designate the freebooters 
of tho border as well as to tho Celtic tribes oi 
tho Ifiglilands ; and there svero two dianctcristics 
common to both — Gioir prcdatoiy habits, and their 
distribution into communities, cacli with a common 
surname. In tho act of tho Scottish parlmmcnt of 
1CS7, for instance, which requires Landlords to find 
Eccuritv for the conduct of their tenants, it is pro- 
vided that thoso ‘ who have their land.s lying in for 
lugldands or Iwrdcrs, they mailing resideneq them- 
selves in the inlands, and their tenants and inhahit- 
•ants of their Lauds lieing of clans, or dependars on 
chiefLains or llio c.apLaina of tho clans, whom the 
Landlonis are nowajai ahlo to command, but only 
get tlicir m.ails (or rents) of them, and no other 
service or obedience, shall now.ajai bo subject to 
ibis net but in manner following.’_ Tlicn follow 
provisions for enforcing the lasv directly on the 
chicfl.ains or c.aplains of those clans residing in 
territories where Uio oivncy of tho soil— generally 
tho merely nominal owner, in terms of some uselccs 
cluartcr— had no coulrol It w.as alxvays tho policy 
of tho old Jaw of Scollnnd to require all tho High- 
Land clans to have some rcajiccLablo representative 
— .a man of ranlt and snhst.ance, i[ possililc — ^wlio 
should ho security at court for their good conduct 
Cl.ans that could find no rccurity avero c.allcd 
‘hroken clans,’ and their raemhers were outlaws, 
who might bo hunted down liUo wild bc.a.ab', Tlic I 
Maegregors were a celchraled broken C., whom the 
law pursued for centuries with savage ingenuity. 
Among other inflictions, their n.amc was proscribcrl, 
nnd such memheni of tho C. as cndc.avourcd to live 
liy peaceful indiUitry in tho Lowlands, adopted 
derivations from it; lienco wo h.avo the names of 
Gregor, Gregory, and Gregorron or Grierson. Tlic 
clans are never treated in the old Scots acts with 
any respect, or othcravi.so than ns nc.sts of thieves 
.and cnt-tlmi.als. TIio foUoiving pasaago in the not 
of ICSl (c. 112), which arirtnally authorises nny 
I^wlandcr, injured liy nny mcmljcr of a 0., to take 
a'enge.anco against all or any of his clansmen, con- 
tains n picturc.'quc, though.'for a legislative cn.acl- 
ment, certainly a very highly coloured account of 
the social condition of tho Highland clans in the 
ICth century. ‘Tlio B.Vnbi clans of thieves for the 
most part are companies of wicked men, coupled in 
wickedness hy occasion of their surnames or nc.ar 
dwellings together, or through keeping sociotj- in 
theft or receipt of theft, not subjected to tlic 
ordimar course of justice, nor to ony nno Inndlonl 
that will mako them nnswenahlo to tiio laws, but 
commonly dwdling on srmdiy men’s lands ng-ainst 
tho good-will of Gieir landlords, avhcrcthrongh true 
men oppressed by them can have no remoid at tho 
liands of their masters, hut for their dcfoncc nro 
C3 


oftentimes constrained to sock redress of their 
sk-aiths of the hail clan, or such of them as they 
happen to apprehend. Likewise the hail clan 
commonly hoars feud for Gio hurt received hy any 
member thereof, whether by execution of laws, or 
onicr of justice, or otherwise.’ The Highland clans 


arc oltcn c.areicssiyapoKen ot as a louoai insutnuou, 
but in rc.ality their distinctive ch-aracicr cannot ho 
better understood than by keeping in view some 
peculiarities which set them -in complete contrast 
with tho feudal institutions ot Britain. All fcud.ality 
haa a relation to land, from tho serf bound to tlio 
soil through tho free vass.al who possesses it, np to 
tho superior or feudal lord, who commands services 
out of it. The descent to all rights connected with 
it is hereditary. Among tho Highlanders, on tho 
other kandj tho relation was paftiarch.al, and had 
no connection with tho land, save as tho common 
dwcUing-placo of tho tribe. It often happened, as 
tlic acts above quoted oiplnin, that tho hc.ad of a 
C. and tho owner, according to feudal law, of tho 
caiates occupied hy it, were two different persons. 
Clans did not ncknowlcilgo the purely feudal hcre- 
dilary principle, and would elevate to tho ducfsliip 
a lirother or an uncle, in preference to the son of 
a decc.ascd chief. It is a curious iUustration of this, 
that in tho rebellion of 1715, tbo notorious Lonl 
Lovat, who had just returned from France, being 
nclcnowlodgcd by tbo C. Fraser ss their chief, drew 
them away from tho rchd army, to whidi tho 
proprietor of tho Fraser eslatcs had cndcavonrcd to 
attach them, nnd arrayed them on tho government 
side, 

CLAN MAODU'FF, Law or, wm a privilege of 
imimmity for homlcido ^incicntly enjoyed by tboso 
wlio could claim lundred with Macduff, Earl of Fife, 
within tho ninth degree. MacdulTs cross stood on 
tho inarcli or boundary between Fffoand StTathc.am, 
nhovo Newburgh; nnd nny homicide possessed ot 
tho right of clanslup wJio could reach it, nnd who 
gave nino Ig’o (cows) nnd a colpind.ash (or yoimg 
cow), avas free of tho slanghter committed bj’ him. 
(Bell’s i>i<itonarii). 

CLANDE'STINE JIA'BBIAGE. A m.arri.ago 
contracted aviUiont the dno observance of eccle.si- 
nstic.al ceremonies, oven where concealment was 
not the cliicf or only object of the parties, is 

g enerally c.allcil a clandestine imarringc. But, in 
collaiul, a distinefion is made between marriages 
winch nro clandestine, nnd those avhich nro sunjily 
irregnl.ar. .i\ll m.arri.agcs avhich nro not celchratcil 
by a clergyman after proclamation ot b.an8_ arc 
irregnlar, and sncli of these irregular marriagM 
ns nro entered into hcroro n pctBoii professing 
to act ns a rcltgioivs cclehrator, arithouC being a 
minister of relipon, nro clandestine, nnd c.xjiom 
tho parties, tho edehrator, nnd arituc.ascs to certain 
peimltics. Tlieso jien.alties may bo rccovcroil beforo 
jnsUccs. of tbe peace, on complaint by the fi.sc.al ; 
and tho jirocccding is not without some .adawntago 
to tlio parties, ns tho cona'iclion is received as 
ca’idenco of tho marriage. In the eye of tho laaa', 
clandestine nnd irregmar ni.arringcs in Scollnnd 
nro ns valid ns thoso in tho faoo of tho church, 
proadded they bo of such a kind as to ostablisb 
tbo consent of tho p.artics to become man ami aadfe 
in point of fact. But, notavithstanding the c.vistcnco 
of this rule of tho ciadl law, marriages in Scotiaml, 
in nny other form than in Jade eedesia:, nro precti- 
c.ally of a-cry rare occnrrcncc. Persons conauclcd 
beforo a magistrate of an irregular marriago nro 
required to register such marriage, nnd tbo mngis. 
trnto is Imund to gia’C notico of tho conviction to tho 
registrar ; nnd if tho irregular marriage is established 
in n competent court, the clerk of court is to give 
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and 20 Vicfc c. 96, ‘tlioSb after the dirt Decemhor 
1866, no irxocular xnaniado ehall be valid in Scotland, 
unless one or the parties nas lived in Scotland for the 
21 days next preceding the nnwriage, or his or 
her usual residrace ihoro at the tune.* It is further 
cnaotcdi that tho patties to such a matriago wia 


or shcm-subslitnto o£ tho connfy, for a warrant 
to register it. Upon proof l^t one of them 
had lived for 21 days, or usnallj resided in Scot- 
londj and that thi^ have eontiaeted marriage, 

- sheriff is to giant a w.UTant to the rcmstiar of 

J.1.^ ! A in.a 


Sultan Brilo, the vexation joined to tho hardships 
of tho jontnej' so affected his heaM, that ho died 
at Chaugaty, near Sahkatu, Apiff 18, 1827. 0. 

was the firm European tiiat penetrated bom the 

^ A1... ff^A't^.i A.es .if 


intelhgen 

imporSuit additions to geographical ^owledsn — 


;ent and unxnajudiced ohserver, and modo 


give for 5a,, is declared to ho evidence of a valid 
imiiiiaga. 

CLANDESTINE ISIOBTGAOE, in Englanfl, is 
a second mortgam of lands, already morlgaged for 
a valuablo coMMOiation, the first mortage being 
concealed, or not discovered in writing to the second 
mortgagee. It is ^provided 1^ 4 and 6 AViU. and 
hlaiy, c. 1C, that in snoh ciroiimstancca tho mort- 
gager, m pmson so mortgaging his lands, ■ball have 
no imef, or equity of redemption, agmnsi tho 
second mortgagee. 

CLA'P-NET, a kind of gronnd-net mndi used by 
tiiebird-catdhon of tho soutii of Tingfa nil, who snp^y j 
tho London market It eonsista of two cqnal parts 
or sides, caoh ahont twelve yards long, by two j 
yards and a half wide, and each having a slight 
frame. These are ^oced piirallcl to one another, 
fi^y four yards apari^ and by an ingeniouB con- 
trivance, tho pulling of a strmg is ni^e tp closo 
them u;^n ono anotiicr, so as to cover l^o oblong 
space between them. Call-birds, (d&cr in amnU 
cages, or fixed by braces, are placed about the net 
to deeqy wild birds to tho spot. 

CLA'PPERTON, Huoi^ ono of Ihoaa British 
liavdlcrs that led tho way in aqiloring tho interior 
of Africa, was hem at Anniin, in the county of 
Dumfries, Scotland, in 1788. At the ago of 17, ho 
went to sca^ and being imjmissed into a man-of- 
war, ho distmgniriied himself by his services, and 
was appointed to the rank of lieutenant, In 1817, 
lie ictntncd to England on hi^-pay. ^ving 
become acquainted in Edinburgh witn Dr Oudnpy, 
who was about to proceed to Bomu ns British 
consul, tho thoughts of C. were directed to Africa ; 
and government appointed him and Lieutenant 
Dculuim to accompany Cudnety in on exploring 
cxjicdition into tho interior of that continent 
After n short shay at Tripoli, they started in 
Eebnuoy 1822 for Bomn, whero Denham sciKir- 
ated from his companions, in order to cany his 
researches southwaid. C. proceeded westward, 
accompanied by Cudnoy, who died by tho arny. 
116 sm pushed on alone os fiit as Sakkatu, bnt 


Ifairative of Travdt miS Siseeveriea in Northern 
and Central Afeka t» fhe yetets 1822, 1823, orcI 
1824, hy JDenham, Olamaim, and (hidneg (LonA 
1826): Journal tf a Second ExpedMon into ffie 
Interior of Africa, &e. (LonA 1829); Jdeeorda if 
Oligmerton'o hast Expedition to Africa, by Biri^rd 
La^er (LonA 1830). 

CLAQUjs (firom Pr. eloquer, ‘ to dap tiie hands,’ 
or ’applaud’) is tho name given to a contrivanco for 
securing tho success of a pnblio performBnoe or pro- 
duction, by bestowing t^on it preconcerted np^uso, 
and thus giving^fho pnblio, who aro not in tho 
BC(^t, a falso notion of tho impresnon it bnH made. 
!niis artifice camo first into operation in theatres 
ond coneert-TOpms, and arose &om Mcndly or party 
motives ; hut it is to be feared that it has spread 
into other deportments of xmblie life, not excopting 
oven parliaments. 

It was in Foiis that it was first regularly organ- 
ised and turned into a trade. One Sauton, in 
1820, established an Office for the Ihsniance of 
Dramatic Success (Assnianco dcs Succts Dramn- 
tiqnes), and was thus the organiser of tho Patisi.an 


‘olimnc.’ 33ic directors or managers of a Ihcatro 
Bcna an order to tho Office for whatever number of 
‘eh^uouts’ they think nccc8s.axy. If tho sncccss of 
a piece scorns doubtful, os many sometimes ns from 
80O to 500 of tbeso pt^lc nro nuaished with gratis 
tioketa, and oro oftem inatmoted at tho rehearsals at 


; they nro mecinlly to applaud. 
How minntdy the art is otgamsod, may bo seen 
from tho exact division of mnc&ns among tho 
Bovcral claqucnrs. Tho ‘commissar’ is bound to 
Icam tho play by hcar^ and call tho attention of tbo 
andienco about him to tho various beauties ot the 
piece; the ‘tiour’ must laugh at every jest; the 
‘plcurour’ (weeper) has to manifest his sensibility 
at tho moving passages. This lost port is generally 
assigned to women, m whom tho irequeni use of tho 
handkerchief seems most nntnraL Tho 'chaton- 
iUeur’ (tickler), on tho otiior hand, cndcavonrs, 1y 
distributing bonbons, snuff, thc.atro-bills, &c., and 
ly lively conversation, to keep his noi^honn in 
good-humour; ondlasi^, tho ‘bissour’ calls encarcl 
with tho utmost enthusiasm, at tho oonclnsion of 
tho specified pieces of musia 
The followmg incident^ which found its way into 
tho nowspapera on the occasion of tho death of tho 
famous h^ch actress, Madomotscllc Bachcl, shows 
tho ludicrous BciiousnesB ^rith which tho members 
of the 0. view ihoir singuhir profession: hladc- 
moisdlo Bachcl had just created a new chomclcr in 
n modem piece, and during tho first evening, was 
loudly applandcA Tho however, she thought 
her rcci^on by no means so warm, and eho coic- 
plaincd of it, adding that the 0. did not do 'its 
duty. It turned out that tlio head of tho 01 luid 
been ill, and that his phico tlmt evening hod been 
supplied by a coiifrtto from another theatre. This 
rtulTvidual, on bearing of the complaint that had 
been made, wrote to madcmoiscllo ns follows: 

< Maseuoibei>u: — ^I cannot remain under the obloquy 
of n reproach from such lips ns yours i Tho follow- 
ing is an anthentie statement of what icaBy took 
placo. At tho first rqprcscntation, I led the attack 
in person not less than thirty-thico times. AVe hod 
thm acclamations, four hilarities, two thrilling . 

C3 


returned to Enmnd in 182& Tho jonnuy had dono 
much for the kuowlcdgo of Afric.s, hut tho gnat 
geographical problem of tho courso of tho N^igcr 
was still much in the same position. To solvo i^ if 


Dickson, and Dr Morrison. Ho liad also Biohaid 
Lander as his confidential servant. They com- 
menced thdr exploration into tho interior from 
tho Bi^t of Bemn. Els companions died early 
on the journey, bnt 0. and his faitliM attendant 
Lander reached Sakkatu. Declined hero by tho 
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morcmcnts, fonr rcuciralB of npplnusc, and trro 
indcfinito explosions. In facf, tn such an extent 
did ■\vo cany our applause, th.at tli- omijiants of tht 
shlls were saindalised, and cried out, ''..I In j orle!" 
My men ■u-cre positively extenuated irith fatign^ 
and even intiinatLd to mo that they tould not ag.un 
go through such an evening. Seeing Mich to he the 
case, I ai^cd for the manutrrijit, and after luivini; 
profounmy studied tho piece, 1 ivas ohligol to make 
up my mind for tho second representation to certain 
curtailments in the service of my men. I, however, 

applied them only to MM. , nnd if the ad 

interim oflico I hold alTordi mu tho omortuniiy, I 
trill make them ample .tincndu. In such a situation 
as that which I have just depicted, I have only to 
request you to believe liimly m my xirofonnd ailmir- 
ation and respectful zeal ; and I vcntiiro to entreat 
you to have aumc considcnition for the diificulMcs 
which environ me.’ 

Tho allegation that in London theatrical artists 
and managers arc obliged to endeavour to insuro 
success by means of a similar institution, is strenn- 
OHsly denied. Although no pubhc offices of the kind 
^vo yet been establiwed in Germany, the artitico 
is cxtcnsivdy practised, to tho x’orvcrsion of the 
public judgment and the detriment of art. 

CLAfiE, a montime connly in the x>»>vincQ 
of Munster, Ireland, bonnded K, by Galway and 
Galway Bay ; E. and S. by tho Shannon, and its 
eiqianBion Lough Derg, separating it from Tix?- 
perary, Limerick, nnd Kerry ; \\\ by tho AfluntS. 
It lies betivccn lat 52* 32' and 53° 7’ K., nnd 
long. 8° 26' and 0° 58' W. It is seventh in size of 
, counties ; length, 67 miles j greatest 

breadth, 38 j average, 21 ; area, 1201 squaro miles — 
more than a half bemg arable, nnd a hundredth in 
wood. Tho surface is mostly lully, with some monn* 
taiM, bog, marshy and ruggM pasture. There is an 
nndiunting xdmn in the centre, from north to south. 
On tlio cost, lie the Inchiquin, Slieve Ikinghta, and 
Sheve B^a^ mountains, tho highest being 1758 
foot, -with rich X’astarcs between. Tho moimti^s 
on ttie west nse in Mount Callan to 1282 feet 
In tho TOuth, along tho rivers, are rich loamy pas- 
tures called coreasses. The coast-lmo is 140 Tni'io. 
Mong tho_ sesj and 80 along tho Shannon estuary. 
Tho sea-lino is high nnd rocky, in parts precipit- 
ous, with many isles nnd fantastic detach^ recks. 
For five miles at Moher, tho coast rises 400 feet 
nearly perpendicular, and at another point 687 
lac chief rivers ate tho Shannon (q. v.), nnd 
Fcrgris, running south 27 miles through tho 
mdiuo xuom, nnd by an estuary five miles^road. 
The county has about 100 small Inkoa (kir- 
boniferous limestonV is a prevailing formation in 
tho coimiy. Tho south-west thud of the county 
forms part of tho Munster coal-field, with beds of 
wnstone, and thin scams of coal and culm, 0. 
Las minra of lend, copper pyrites, andmnngnncso: 
slate Md_ flag quarries j a black marble quarry 
now Ennis; and many chalybeate springs. Tho 
soils are warm and friable on limestone, deep rich 
loim on the Shannon, and cold and wet, wiffi bogs 
and much tunber on tho cool tracts. Part of tho 
hinestono district is flooded in winter, but aflbrds 
nch pasture in the summer, when tho water dries 
up. In some places, spring-water is very scatoc, 
and water can only bo procured from the neighbour- 
mg coreasses. The dimato is moist and mild, but 
ToS * from tho Atlantic. In 

187^ of 827,694 acres, 145,076 were under crops, tho 
Miof croxjs ^ng oats, potatoes, wheat, and barley, 
xne cniM tmdo is in grain and xuovisions, Kno 
ancep and cattlo are roared on the pastures, Ksh 
aro caught on the rivers in the native wicker-boats, 
Xho ^ef manufactures are coarse linens^ hosiery, 

ftanncl<!, .md friezes. 0. is divided into 11 baronies, 

8t) iiaruhcs, nnd 7 poor-law unions, with XKirts of 

3 others.^ The chief towns aro Ennis (the county 
town), Kilrnsh, Ennistymon, and EiUaloe. Poi\ in 
1811, 286,394; in 1851, 212,428; in 1871, 147,991, 
of whom 144,689 were Eoman Catholics, 3103 
Protestant Episcopalians, 203 Presbyterians, and 
tho rest of other denominations. In 1872, C. 
possessed 100 vested schools, with 31,480 schokirs. 

It rotnins three members to parliament, two for tho 
county, nnd one for Ennis, 0. has many crom- 
lechs, raths, remains of abbeys, .and old castles or 
towers, and several round touTrs, one at Kilrush 
being 120 feet high. C., tiU tho time of Elizabetb, 
was called Tliomond. An adventurer called Claro 
gave it its present name. 

CLABE COLLEGE, CAMuniscE; founded 1326, 
under the name of Univcrsiiy UaU, by Btchard 
B.-idew, was burned in 1338, and roWlt and en- 
dowed by Elizabeth, Countess of dare. Chancer 
calls this coUego ‘ Solero ’ HalL It hiis a master, S 
senior, and 10 junior fellows. The IS fcllowsliips 
nro o]Kn to gentlemen of the degree B. A. or a higher, 
mthottt restriction ns to mamage. Tho master is 
elected by the senior and junior fellows. The 
buildings, which aro in the Bcnaissanco style, ore 
amongst tho most pleasing in the university. 
Richard HI., xirotcndmg himself to bo descended 
from the foundress, claimed tho patronage of tliis 
HoU. Hio diapcl was built in 1633, xmvions to 
which an aislo of St Edward’s Church, where tho 
masters and fdlows were anciently interred, was 
used for the purpose. 

CLARE ISIiAlCD, an island of Ireland, belonging 
to the county of Mayo, situated in the Atlantic, at 
the entrance of dew Ray. It has a length of 4i 
miles, with a breadth of 2 miles. On its north-cast 
extremity, tiiere is a light-honso at an elevation of 

487 feet above the sea. Lat. 63*49' 80" N,. long. 

9* 56' 30" W. ’ ** 

CLA'REMOKT, a mansion or country-scat at 
Surrey)^ built by a noble family of tbat name. 
R’hcn tho Princess Chnrlotio, heiress-axqiaront to 
tho crown of England, was married to Prince Leo]^d 
of Saxo-Cohurg, C. was assigned as their residence ; 
and at the death of the princess in 1817, tho use of 
it was continned to tho widower for life, along avith 
the allDwance settled on him of £60,000. The prince 
hwe till his (dcotion as king of Belgium, after 
which time he only occasionally visited it After 
fte xevolnticn of Ecbruaiy 1848, he ffiaced it at the 
di^osnl of his father-in-law, ex-king Louis Philippe, 
who Inhabited it till his daa& inAngust 1850, and 
whose family have since continued to reside there. 

C. has been io tho younger line of the House of 
Bourbon what Erohsdorf is to tho older, and has 
been tho sceno of more tiian ono congress of tho 
leading Orlconists. 

CLA'RERCIETHC, the first of tho two provincial 
Eings-of-Aims, in England, the second being 
Korroy. The jurisdiction of 0. extends to .all 
England sonth of tho Trent that of ISToircy (q. v.) 
comptbbending tho portion north of that river. C. 
is named after the Hake of darence, third son of 
King Edward HL It is his duly to visit liis x>ro- 
vince, to survey tho onus of all persons hearing 
coat-nnnour within it, to renter descents and 
marriages, and to marshal the rentals of all persons 
who arc not under the direction of Garter. Ho also 
grants anns within his j^vince, with the axmroval 
of tile Earl Marriml. 

CLA'RENHOR, CoNsmunoKS of, were lows 
mode by aj^lioment, or rathor W a general coundl 
of the sol^ty and prriafes, hiffl at Clarendon, a 
village in Wiltshire, in 1164, whorohy King Heniy H. 
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cliecked the power of the church, and greatly 
naiTOwed the total exemption wliioh the clergy had 
claimed from the iurisdiction of the secular magis- 
trate. These famous ordinances, 16 in uumSer, 
defined ^the lumts of th^ patron^o, as well as of 
the jurisdiction, of the pope in iSigland, and pro- 
vided that the crown should he entitled to interfere 
in the election to all vacant ofSces and dignities in 
the church. The constitutions were unanimously 
adopted, and Becket, the primate, reluctantly 
signed them, at the solicitation of his brethren. 
But they were at once rejected by Pope Alexander 
III., when sent to him for ratification, and Becket 
thereupon immediately retracted his consentf and 
imposed upon himself the severest pen.ances for his 
weakness in riving it. This, and the' other measures 
adopted by the haughty and imperious .archbishop, 
to vindic.ate the independence of his order, led to 
the unhappy disputes between him and the monarch, 
which termin.ated in the famous tragedy at C.anter- 
bur 3 ’', commonly known as the martyrdom of St 
Thomas-a-Beckct, the c.anonisation of the saint, .and 
the pUgrimages to his tomb, avhioh subsequently 
became an institution of the Roman C.atholic 
Church. Notanthst.anding the personal humiliation 
to which Henry submitted after Beckct’s death, 
most of the proansions of the constitutions of C. 
continued to be perm.auent gaina to the civU poavcr. 
Amasterlj' anddrsp.assionate appreciation of the con- 
stitutions of 0., and of the motives by which Henry 
and Becket were actu.ated, in the famous controversy 
of avhich the}’' were the personal representatives, will 
be found in Hr Pauli’s Gesdiidite v. England. 

CLARERDOir, Edwaud Hyde, Earl of, an 
English historian and statcsm.an, son of a priv.ate 

f entleman, was bom at Dintou, WUtslure, ISth 
'ebmaty 1608, and cduc.atcd at O.^ord- He studied 
law under his uncle, Nicholas Hyde, Chief-justice of 
the King’s Bhnoh; was a member of the Long Par- 
Inament, and for some time spoke and voted on the 
side of the popular party; but on the brealdngout of 
the civil wars in England, he attached himself to the 
royal ‘cause, and in 1642 was appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, knighted, and sworn of the privy 
councii Acoompan^g Prince Charles (Charles II.) 
to Jersey, he remained there for two ye.ars, and 
began his History of the Eebellion (London, 1702 — 
•1704'; continuation, wth Life, 1759), and also UTOte 
the various papers which appeared in the king’s 
name, as answers to the manifestoes of the p.arlia- 
ment, and which far siu-passed in vigour and eleg.ance 
the productions ag.ainst which they were directed. 
In May 1648, he went to Paris, and in Novem- 
ber 1649, was sent on an unsuccessful mission for 
assistance from the Spanish court. Ho afterw.ards 
proceeded to the Hague, where, in 1657, Charles II. 
appointed him High Chancellor of England. At the 
Restoration, ho was confirmed in that office, and 
elected chancellor of the university of Oxford. In 
November 1660, he was created Baron Hj'de, and in 
. April folio-wing. Viscount Corabury, and Earl of 
Clarendon. In 1603, the Earl of Bristol accused 
him of high treason in the House of Lords; and 
though this charge failed, public indignation was 
excited .against him by the ill success of the w,ar 
■with Holland, and the sale of Dimkirk to the 
Erench- The 1401™ also of some court intrigues, 
he was deprived of his offices; .and ho secretly 
withdrew to Calais, whence he sent his Apology to 
the _ Lords ; but this ■writing was ordered, by 
both' Houses of parliament, to be burned by the 
common hangman. After living six years in 
exile, he died at Rouen, December 1674, and was 
buried in IVestminster Abbey. His daughter, 
Anne Hyde, liecame the wife, in 1659, of the 
Duke of Yorlc', afterwards James II., and was 
109 


the mother ‘of Anne and Mary, both queens of 
Great Britain. 

C. was, on the whole, both well-intentioned and 
wise. There can be no doubt that he loved his 
coimtry sincerely, and was humanely and liberally 
disposed He was too moderate for the troublous 
times in which he lived. Lacking enthusiasm, he 
failed to appreciate the position of the Puritans; 
and after a brief period spent in their service, he 
passed over to the c.imp of tho Roy.alists, but was 
never a bigoted partisan. His firmness, however, 
was not equal to his sagacity, .md hence arose the 
perplexities which ultim.ately occasioned his fall. 
O.’s priv.ate character was excellent, in an age when 
virtue -was utterly unfashionable among noblemen. 

CLARENDON, George William Frederick 
V iLLlERS, Earl of, a distinguished English st.ates- 
man, was born 12th J.anH.ary 1800. He was a 
descendant of Thomas Villiers, who, in 1752, 
married the heiress of the last Lord Clarendon 
of the Hyde f.amily, and was, in '1756, made 
B.aron Hyde, and in 1776, Earl of Clarendon. 
Having studied at Cambridge, he e.arly entered 
the diplomatic service, and in 1833 was .appointed 
to -the then important post of ambassador at 
Madrid, where he acquired great influence, which 
he employed in establishing the government of 
Spain on a constitutional basis. On the de.ath of 
his nncle, the third c.arl, -without issue, in 1838, 
he succeeded to the title, .and retiwned to England 
to take his Ee.at in the Upper House. In 1840, 
he was appointed keeper of the Great Se.al. When 
the 'Whig ministiy was broken up in 1841, he 
became an active member of the opposition ; but 
warmly supported Sir Robert Peel in his me.asmes 
for the abolition of the com-l.aws. Under Lord 
John Russell’s premiership, he became President 
of the Board of Trade in 1846, and the foDowing 
year was .appointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He 
entered upon his duties in troublous times. The 
insurrcetionai'j’ follies of Smith O’Brien and his 
coadjutors might h.ave set the whole coimtry in a 
blaze, but for the prompt and decisive measures 
which C. adopted, and which soon restored general 
tranquillity-. At the same time, his tact .and imparti- 
alily contributed to allay and reconcile the exasper- 
ations of p.arty. The severity of his proceedings 
against tho Orangemen on occasion of disturb.anccs 
in 1849, was made the subject of a formal accusation 
in the House of Lords ; Iiut C. made a comnneing 
defence, and ministers declared their complete 
approval of his proceedings. "VlTicn tho Russell 
c.abinet resigned in 1852, C. was replaced by the 
Earl of Eglinton; but on the formation of tho 
Aberdeen ministiy, in a later part of the B.ame year, 
he w.as intrusted with tho se,als of the Foreign 
Office. When Lord Palmerston bec.ame premier 
in 1855, C. held tho sc.als until tho resignation of the 
ministry in 1858. He resumed them, under the 
same premier, in 1865 ; retired with his coUo.agues 
in 1866 ; and taking the same office once more in 
1868, he retained it till he died in June 1870. 

OLA'EET (Fr, clairet), a term originally applied 
to -wines of a light-red colour, but wliioh is now 
used in England as a gener.al name for the red 
■wines of Bordeaux (q. v.). The name as used in 
England is unknown in Prance. 

OLARIFICA'TION is the process of cle.aring a 
fliud from a turbid condition, ns in the case of 
Beer (q. v.), or in the action of gelatine in fining 
British -wines. Natural w.aters containing much 
organic matter in mechanical suspension and in 
chemic.al solution, are charified by the addition of a 
little alum, which is iirocipitated with tho organic 
matter, and the w.ater then .becomes health.v and 
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refreslting. LumiilG are jftcn ckriiinl l>y etrainiog 
tliron^^ seroralTayers of cloth; and tlio addition of 
cold ■water to hot coScc, &c., cansts •> clci'o^it to he 
■UiTotrn do'sn:, ■which clears the snlunmi. The ii=c 
of the Cluakiso Nut {«i. r.), for clarifying wat.r, is 
general in India. 

CIiA’KINET, or CLA'EIONET, a wind-kHni- 
ment of the reed kind, invented l.y Joseph 
diriatoph Denncr, in Kumherp, in IGOO. Its tone 
is produced by a thin niece ot t^pamsh reed niedy 
flattened, and tied, or ntiicrwi''i‘ ilacd on the moiith- 
icce. On the body of tin untnunent there are 
oles and keys for the Angers of the performer, 1^ 
which the notes aro produced. In extent, fulness, 
nud variety of time, the U. is the most perfect of 
wind-instruments. Its cimstniction, however, docs 
not admit of evciy key in music bemg played on the 
same inatmment, fur which reason clannets of dif- ; 
ferent pitch arc used in orchestral music — viz., the 
C C., which plays all the notes ns they are wniten; ; 
the B flat C'., a whole tone below the 0 : and the A C., | 
a minor third below the 0. In militvy music, an £ | 
flat C., a minor third above the C one, is much useA ; 

CliAiaiON, or CLA'RIN, a species of trumpet, 
more shrill in tone than the ordinary one, also the 
name of on organ-stop of four feet piteh. 

CLARE, Sir Jahcs, Bart., a distingm'shed 
physician, was bom at Onllcn, B-inflishirc, Oecember 
1783. His early education was obtnmed at the 
grammar-school of Fordyce , and he afterwards 
jiassed to King’s College, Ahenleon, where he took 
the degree of M.A He btuihed medicine at Eilm- 
bnrgh and London, and entered ns a navy surgeon 
in 1809 — a position beheld nntil 181J. Takmghis 
degree of M.D. m Eihulnirgh m 1817, he, after 
travelling on the contment, settleil at Rome, where 
he practised as a physician fur eight yc.ats. In 
182o, he took np Ins resuleuee m London, where be 
soon secured for himself a promment jilaco among 
the most eminent medical men of the time. On the 
accession of Queen Victoria to the throne, C., who 
for two voars previously had aeted ns physician to 
the Ducfiess of Kent, was .smHiiuted physician in 
ordinary to her Majesty ; and in that capacity ho 
attended the (jni-eii iiii most of lier joumeys to 
beotlniid and the cuiitiiieut He n .is irv.stcil a baronet 
in IbSS. Among tlie most miiHirtant of C.'s contri- 
butions to medical science, is lus work On the Sana- 
(ire Iiijliicncr oj Clwmlf, a subject upon winch he 
was consulercd a high authunty ; and A Tnalueon 
J’ulmimary VuiuumiiUon, in which ho shewed that 
this dcstnictirc malady is one of the general health, 
depending ujion iiinl-oasmiilatiun of the foud, and to 
he prevented and m rertam coses arrested, by a ivise 
rcgnlntinn of food, air, and exercise. He was among 
the &st in his iiMfession, along ■with Dr Andrew 
Comho and Sir Julin Forbes, who demonstrated the 
importance of the study of the k^wa of hc.slth, in 
orcicr to the salutary ilirection and control of morbid 
action in disease ; and he did great public and pro- 
fessional gooil liy inculcating attentiun to the powers 
of recovery inherent in all livimi organisms. C. 
edited the last edition of Dr Combe's MauatjeTnmt 
ofinjanq/. Ho died June 29, 1870. 

CLARKE, An.ur, LL,D., an eminent minister 
and scholar of the VFcsleyan Methodists, was horn 
about 1762 in tbo north of IrcIanA Ho studied at 
Kingswood, near Bristol, and at the ago of twenty, 
become a preacher or evangelist, in which capacity 
he ohtamed a great name, and seems to havo exer- 
cised a most licneilcial influence. Althongh the 
office of a Wesleyan pastor is very nnfavouraolc for 
the development of echolarly haoits, C. contrived 
to find time for extensive study. His first work 
was a Bibliographical JJictionarg, pnblishcd in 1802. 


His nihiinnients in oriental litemtiire and biblical 
knowledge proenred for him the degree of LL.D. 
from St Andrews university. The lioard of Com- 
misidoncts on tho Fabhc Records selected him to 
edit Rymer’s Fadera. He also edited and nlirid^d 
scTcmi other worlcs, but the great ■work of his Rfo 
was hia edition of tho Holy Sciijitnres in Engli^, 
fllttstratcd with a commentary and critical notes, 
into which were commssed all the xcsnlts of his 
varied reading. Tho first ■volume appeared in 1810, 
the eighth and last in 1826. C. died August 26, 1832. 

CLARKE, Ed^wasd ‘Dasto,, known as a 
trav^er and anthor, -was horn at Willinsdon, in 
Sussex, in 1769. He studied at Cambridge, and 
from 1799 to 1799 was employed as tntor and 
travellmg-companion in several noblemen’s families, 
and imide the tonr of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany. Tn 1799, he ^ out 
on an extensive tonr with Mr (Mpps, a yonng 
man of fortune ; they traversed Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Rnssia, the country of 
the Don-Cossacks, Taitary, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, Greece, and did not return to England 
till 1802, In consequence of his donations to tho 
nniversity of Cambridge, C. received tbe degree 
of LL.D. In 1807, be Dcgnn a conrsc of Icctnres 
on mineralogy, and tbo nniversity established a 
professorship of that science in his favour. Ho 
presented to the library of Cambridge a niunhcr 
of valuable marbles coUected during his travels ; 
among others, tho colossal statiio of the Elensinian 
Ceres, on which he wrote a treatise in 180.3, England 
13 also indebted to him for the pwscssion of tho 
famous saicmhamis with the inscription in three 
languages. On this he wrote a treatise : The Tomb 
of Alexander, a DUsertalioti on the Sareophagtie 
brought from Alerandri^ and now in the Brilieh 
hliweunt (Lon A 1805). His ‘ Travels,’ of which tho 
fust volume ■was pnhushed in 1810, and tho fifth in 
1819, were tccciv^ ■with extraordinary favour. An 
aiUbtiunal voliuno, containing his Travels through 
Denmark, Sicalen, Lapland, Norway, Finland, and 
Russia, was piihlishcd after his death (LonA 1823). 
A complete cilition of his travels appeared in 
11 vuls. (Lund. 1819 — ^1824). The university of C.am- 
bndgo purchased his Greek and oriental mannscripts, 
iunong which is the famous Codex of Plato, which 
C. discovered in tho island of Patmos. C. died 
March 9, 1822. 

CLARKE, Dr Sasiuix, an eminent plulosopher 
and theologian, ■was horn at Norwich, October 11, 
1675, and edneated at Cambridge. The system of 
Descartes at tlmt time held almost nnivctsal sway ; 
bnt this failing to satisfy his minA he adopts 
the ■views of his contempoiaiy and friend Newton. 
Along ■with philosophy, he pursued the stndy of 
theolo^_ and phUologjr. He was some time chaplain 
to tho Bishop of Norwich, a promoter of science ; he 
afterwords became chaplain to Qneen Anne, and 
in 1769 rector of St James’s. By his work on the 
Trinity (1712), in whiiffi he denied that that doctrine 
was held ^ tlie early chnrch, ho bronght liimsclf 
into consioerable ■tronbla Tho convocation of 
bishops, who wished to avoid controvei^, contented 
themselves with an ^lanation, an^hing but satis- 
factory, and a promise from C. to bo silent for the 
fntnre on that subject. His views were of the kind 
kno^wn as Semi-Arian. For the rest, C. -was a 
vigorens antagonist of tho freothinkcia of his time ; 
in opposition to Dodwell, ho sought to demonstrate 
the unmortality of the sonl from the idea of on 
immaterial being. He died May 17, 1729. Hk 
most fomons work is, Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of Qod (LonA 1703) ; coimccted ■with 
it in Bnhject is his Verity and Certitude ^Natural 
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and Jievealed JieUgion (Loud. 1705). At the insti- 
c.atiou of the Princess of [Wales, who ivas inclined 
to the doctrines of Leibnitz, C. entered into a keen 
correspondence with that philosopher on space and 
rime, ^nd their relations io God, on moral freedom, 
^ correspondence was puhUshed imder the 
ritle of Collection of Papers which passed bettcecn 
Leibnitz and Clarhe in the years 1715 and 1716 (Lond. 

r j ^ ethical disquisitions, he seeks to find 
a foimaation for moral obligation in a peculiar 
principle, ■which he c<alls the fitness of ViingSy or the 
relations of things established from eternity by GodL 
He published a valuable edition of Ciesar (Lond. 
1/ 12) ; that of Homer (Lond. 1729 — 174G) was com- 
pleted by his son. A collected edition of his philoso- 
phical works appeared in 4 vols., Lond. 173S— 1742. 

CLAIIKS027, ThoMzVS, an eminent philanthropist, 
the son of a clergyman, master of the Pree Grammar- 
School at Wisheach, Camhr., was born in that town, 
hlareh 28, 1760. He studied at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and was led to become the promoter of the 
anti-slavery agitation in Gre.at Britain by a Latin 
prize-essay which he wrote in 1785, on the question, 

‘ Is it riglit to make slaves of others against their 
will 2’ An English transl.ation, on being published, 
had an extensive circul.ation, and C. resolved to 
devote Ins life to a crusade against African slavery. 
Associations were formed, and, besides idsiting the 
principal towns of Englan^ and even going to 
Paris, in the cause, C. published numerous essays, 
pamphlets, and reports on the subject Mr WU- 
berforce, M.P., whose co-operation C. had secured, 
took^tho lend in the anti-slaveiy agitation, and 
in 1787 brought the subject before parhamont 
On March 25, 1807, the law for the suppression 
of the slave-trade passed the logisl.ature, and 
C. subsequently wrote a History of tiie Pise, 
Progress, and Accomplishment of the Abolition of the 
African Slave-trade, 2 vols. 8vo, ISOS. On the 
foi-mation of the Anti-slavery Society, in 1823, for 
the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, C. be- 
came one of its leading mpmhers, and saw the object 
of its efforts attained in 1833. Ho took an active 
p.art in othfer benevolent schemes, particularly in esta- 
blishing institutions for seamen in seiiport town.s, 
similar to the Sailors’ Homes. He was in deacon’s 
orders in the Church of England, hut manifested 
great liking for the Society of Friends, although he 
■never joined them. He died September 26, 1846, 

CLAHY {Salvia sclarca), a plant of the s.amo 
genus with Sage (q. v.), a native of Italy and 
other southern countries of Europe, and -wliich 
Ims been cultivated in British gardens from a very 
early period for its arom.atio .and other properties. 
It is a biennial, about 2 feet high, -(vitU cl.ammy 
stem, large, hcart-sh.aped, rough, and doubly creuato 
lepes, .and whorls of pale-blue flowers in loose tcr- 
min.al spikes, with Large coloured bractem. The seed 
is generally sown in spring, and the plants flower in 
the second year. 0. is antispasmodic .and stimu- 
lating. It has an odour resembling that of B.als.am 
of Tolu, and is used for seasoning soups, and in 
confection.ary for fl.avouring. Its flowers are used for 
making a fermented wine, esteemed for its flavour. 
—A British siieoies of Salvia {S. Verbenaca) is some- 
■times called Wild Clary. 

CLA'SSICS. The term classici was originally 
applied to those citizens of Home that belonged to 
the first and most iufluentiiil of the six classes into 
which Servius TuUius divided the population. As 
early as the 2d c. after Christ, it is ajiph’ed figimativcly 
by Gellius to writers of the highest rank, and this 
mode of designation has since been very generally 
adopted both in literature and art. Most mations 
have had at some one time a more than usual 


outhm^st of. literature, and they usually stylo this 
the Classical period of their literature, and its most 
distinguished WTiters their Classics. But as the 
great productions of the av-riters and artists of anti- 
quity have continued to be looked upon by modems 
as models pf perfection, the word 0. has come to 
designate, in a narrower sense, the best avriters of 
Greece and Rome, and ‘classical’ to mean much 
the same as ‘ ancient.’ ' 

CLAUDE, St, a toavn of France, in the depart- 
ment of Jura, romantically situated at the confluence 
of the Bienne and Tacon, 25 miles south of Lons-le- 
Saulmer. The town originated in an abbey erected 
hero in the 5th century. The abbey enjoyed exten- 
sive priarilcges, inohiding a veiy opjiressive one — viz., 
that a year s residence on the abbey-lands made a 
peasant ^ a serf. Serfdom continued do^vn to tho 
Revolution. St C. has a fine cathedral, and manu- 
faetares of cotton and paper ; and musical-boxes, 
snuff-boxes, toys, and fancy articles of horn, bone, 
&c., are largely made. Pop. (1872) 0085. 

CLAUDE LORRAINE (properly named Claude 
Gelee), a celebrated landscape-painter, was a native 
of Lorr-aine, and bom in 1600. A relative, who 
travelled as a lace-dealer, took 0., when still a hoy, 
to Italy, hilt deserted bun in Rome. However, he 
soon foimd employment in grinding colours, and 
doing other menial serrices for Agostino Tassi, a 
landscape-painter, from whom he gained some know- 
ledge of art. He next studied under Godfrey Waals 
at Naples, .and -after some time spent in wandering 
through anarioHS portions of Europe, he finally settled 
at Rome in 1627. The demand for his pictures 
rapidly increased, and he received numerous com- 
missions. C. died of gout in 1682. 

C.’s landsc.apes are foimd in tho chief galleries 
of Italy, France, Sp.ain, and Germany, and in parti- 
cular England, wliieh, according to Dr Waagen, 
contains 54 paintings by Claude. Foiu- of his 
best works — the landscapes known as ‘Morning,’ 
‘Noon,’ ‘Evening,’ and ‘ Ihvilight ’— are in the ro)^!! 
gallciy at St Petersburg. Tho painting on which 
0. himself set the highest value is the ‘ViUa 
M.adama.’ He kept it as a study, and refused to 
sell it, even when Pope Clement IX. offered for 
it as much gold coin as would cover the canvas. 

C. s paintings have always commanded veiy 
high prices, many copies and imitations have been 
imposed on buyers. This was the case even durinir 
the artist’s lifetime ; for he set high prices on his 
works. In order to stop tlio fraudulent trade 
carried on in his name, he collected the sketches 
of his pictures in a book, to wliioh he gave the title 
Liber Va-Halis. It is now in tho library of tho 
Duke of Devonshire. 

0. w.as .an earnest, indefatigable student of 
nature, and possessed great invention. No ono 
could paint with grc.ater beauty, brilliancy, and 
tmth tlie effects of sunlight at various hours 
of the day, of ivind on foliage, the deivy moist- 
ncBS of morning shadows, or the magical hlend- 
ing^ of faint and ever-faintor hues in the far 
horizon of an Italian sky ; hut it has been afUrmcd 
c^ccially of Late — that his conception is often 
artificial, conventional, and positively untrue, and 
it must certainly be admitted that his introduction 
of pseudo-Greek architecture into modem scenery 
is m tho very lyorst taste. His figures are in 
general such inferior accessories, that he was wont 
to say he m.ade no charge for themTvhen he sold his 
pictures. In his private character, 0. -was amiable 
and very generous. 

CLA.UDET’S FOCI'METER, an instrument for 
ascertaining the ooincidonco or non-coincidence of 
the chemical and visual fool in portrait or landscai'o 
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combinntious of lenses. It consists of cislit fans or 
of a c'/oli', nrranL'i'il s|iir,iily roiinil 
a horizontal avis; they art’ dilute, aii'l iiuinbcrcd 
from one to ci'Jit with blaul: licpiri'S. and when in 
use, aro so placed ns to be all sftii to.'i.tli> r n>>m the 
Jens. Tile nn fluid nsnnlly adopti-d in ti »tin" a lens 
IS, to focus with ip-cat ncciimoy the fan munb'Tud d, 
pad take a photograph of the iiisinuncnt, in wliicli, 
if Na 4 ho the sharpest and he--t defined, it is a 
proof of the coincidence of the chemical with the 
visual focus; if, Iuiwcmt, No. !l hlmiild be shanicr, 
tho lens has licen iindei corri'eted ; if No. G, the lens 
has been over-correcled . in the former case, the 
lens must he tumeil ninie luwanls the imoiind glass, 
and in the latter further fiom the ground glas^. 

OLAinDIA'XTTS, Oi.iroirs a Latin poet of 
iUexandria, liveil in the end of the dfli and begin- 
ning of the Gtli centur)’. Ho wiotc first in Greek, 
which nTipe.ars to have been Itis nativo tongue 
(tliough he was originally of Homan extraction); 
but, ns Gibbon says, ho ‘ n'.'.amcd in his mature age 
tho famihar use and absolute command of the Latin 
language ; soared above the hc.ads of his feeble con- 
temporaries ; and placed hinuiclf, after an interval of 
300 years, among the poets of ancient Rome.* His 
poems brought him into such reputation, that, at 
tho request of tho senate, the ^nperors Arcadius 
and Honorius erected a statue in honour of him in 
tho forum of TmjaiL Tho jiroductiona of C. that 
have come down to us, ciinsi.^t of two epic poems. 
Tilt Itape of Pro\crphii’,a.iu\ the incnmiili to Battle 
of the Oiantu ; besides I'anegincs on llonorins. 
Idyls, ^ligrains, and occiisioii.al imeins. C. display's 
a brilliant fancy, rich cohninng, with variety and 
distinctness in his pictun>s, but he is often deficient 
in tasto and graccfulnr'<s. A good edition of his 
works was published by Gesner (I.cip, 1730), more 
recently by Ihntllny (Pans, 1SSI5). An KnoliJi 
translation was u.\ecutud by A. Hawkins (London, 

2 vols. 1817). 

OLAU'HIUS I., Tinimii's, a Rnin.sn emperor, 
the youngest sou of Nero C'laiiduis DniMis, otep-son 
of tho Eiu)ieriir Augustus, w,ii bom at Lion If) 
n o. He was naturally su kly .siul infirm, and his ; 
education was neglected, or hit to be canal for by ' 
women and frcediiien. His supposed iiiilunnlity 
saved him from the cruelty of l',ihgula ; but C., j 
in his jinvacy, had iii.idu coniideruble progicss in 
tho study of history, and wmto in Latin and J 
Greek sevotnl extensive works now lost. After 
the nssassin.'itioii of Caligula, C. w.as foimd by tho ' 


ngiiinst his life was detected, his timidity led him to 
yield himsc If entirely to the gmdance of his infamous 
\me, ^fcsHalinn, ivho, in concert with tho freedmen 
Pallas and Narcissus, practised cruelties and metor- 
tions mtliout rcstrsiinti C. incAnwliilo lived in 
retirement, partly oecn;iicd in stupes, and eimcnded 
enormous sums in h u i lrt i n g, especially in tho mmous 
Aqna Claudia (Claiidinn Aqueduct). Tliis cre.at 
work occupied 30,000 Inhonrcn) dining eleven years. 
Abroad, tho nimies of 0. were victorious, hiiuri- 
tonia was made a Roman province, the conquest of 
Britain was commenced, and some proimess was 
made in Germany. After the execution of Messa- 
hna, another sroman cqunUy vicious and more 
OTcI, A^ippina (q.v.), mamed tho emperor, and 
dcitw^'cd him by poison G-1 A. »., in order to soouro 
the succession of her son Nero. After his death, 0. 
was deified. 

CLAUSE. See Deed, 

CLAUSED, Bertkaxs, a French n>iir.i.ni 
was hnm at hlirciioix^ in tho department of 
Anbge, Dceemher 1772, and entered the army at 
Inn early nge._ He commanded a brigade in the 
Italian camjiaign of 1709 ; svas made a general of 
diTOion of the Army of Cio North in 1802; and 
distinguished himself in the campaign of 1809 
against Austria. The chief field of his fnmo. 
hoover, was Spain, where, after tlie battle of 
Salamanca, July 22, 1812, he succeeded Marmont 
m tho command. Ho conducted tho very difficult 
retrMt fitim Portugal with the gre.stcst cirenm. 
^tion, luving to siisteiu a siicecssion of battles. 
Althoogh li e ha d fought for Napoleon to tho 
Loins Will,, on liis first rostomtion, named ■ 
him in^ctor-gcncral of infaiitiy'. MTion Napoleon 

asam 

deehred for him, was made a peer,' Bnd"rccciveil 
tlio command of the Army of tho PyTcnccs. On tho 
retern of tho Bourbons ho was dcdisred a traitor, 
but escaped to ^cnca; svas condemned to death 
m his nbscMc, but sv.qs subsequently pcimittcd to • 
retarn to Franco ; nnd in 1830, after tho July 
revolution, ho received the command of tho troois 
made a successful cxjicdition over 
* 1 • V « ’ IiroWiico of Titcri, for 

which he w.as imido maraliid of Franca Some 









Com of Clnudins, representing his British triuiiipli. 

I'roni the UriU«h Masium, 

solfficis in a corner of the palace, where, in dread, he 
had concealed lumsclf. Tlio pRctorians e.nTied him 
forth, proclaimed liim emperor, and compelled his 
reroraition by the senate and mure citizens who 
r liT®*'®*' «?storo tho republic. By Ids p.iymcnt 
of tho troupe, who had raised him to tho throne, 
example of tho haucful practice 
which subjected Romo to a iniliteiy despotism 
under tho succeeding ciiipcrors. Tho first acts of 
his rcigu seemed to give promise of mild and just 
goveramcn^ but in tho year 42, when a conspiracy 


which he w.ss imido maraliid of Franca Some 
misundcrstemling, however, soon led to his recall ; 
but ho was again appointed govemor-gcncral of 
Algena in 1835. After tho disasters that bcfdl 
tho French anus before Constentino in 183C, and 
which were attributed in great part to him, he 
returned to Franco and defended himself— though 
nirt quite succcs^fidly— both from the iircss and tho 
tribune, against tho attacla made upon him. 0. died 
at ticcourricii (Haute Garonne), 21st April 184i 

CLAU'SENBURG. See ICuDSENntmo. 

OLAU'STHAL. See Elavstiial. 

CLAVAGELLA, or CLU'B-SHELLy a gciiiis 
of Xiamcllilimnchiate ■ 

Mollnslm of tho same 
family with Aspergillum 
(q. V.), of which fossil " - — ' 

iqiccics were first known K" \ 

to naturalists, but exist- j. ’ _ - ' 'i 

ing siwcics have also (" ^ 

been discovered. These -.1 

niollnsks inhabit holes, v - 
whidi they cxcava'to for , V 

themselves in roclcs or '< ' *./ 

in masses of coral, nnd "^ \ “* / 

the onlinaty forni.of tlio —K.--' 

bivalre shell is cnrioiisly Claragella Aperta: 
moaifi^ ; one Ta-dvo External view of the 1 rco Valve, 
being fixed to tbo inner 

[ flurfaco of tbo cbnmbcr iu wbteb the nnimal lives, 
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ami the other free and capable of motion on its 
hinge -n-ithin that chamber, whilst the shelly sub- 
stance of the fixed valve is cjbutinncd without inter- 
ruption into a tube extending from the chamber 



ClavascUa Lata : 

Shc^vin^ the Caritj- and Fixed Valve. 
a, the fixed valvo; A, the calcarcoue tube; c, a cavity com- 
mnnlcaline tj a tuhuio with that of the clavaBclla. 

outwards. The young mollusl: is supposed to make 
its way into the roclc b^' excavating this tube, but 
avhether its c.xcavation3 .are accomplished Ity mere 
• moohauical means, or by the aid of some chcmic.al 
solvent, is stiU uncertain.— Fossil ClufoijJla: have 
not boon found in any strata older ' th.an the 
supraorotaccons group. 

_ CLA'VICLE, or CO'LLAE-BOiIE, a bone wliicli, 
in conjunction with the Scapula (tj.v.) or Blade-bone, 
fomis the shoulder. It derives its name from tlic 
Latin word c/on?, m conscf|Ucncc of its resemblance 
to the key used by the Homans. As rofcrouco to 
the figure shows, it is placed horizontally at the 
upper and lateral part of the thorax, immediately 
above the first rib; and it articulates inteni.ally with 
the upper border of the Sternum (q. v.) or Brc.xst- 
bone, and externally with the acromion process (or 
highest point) of the scapida. 

Its chief office is to keep the shoulders avell 
separated and stead}-, .and to afford a fiUcnira by 
which the muscles (the deltoid and great pectoral) 
arc enabled to give lateral movement to the arm. 
Accordingly, it is .absent in those anim.als in which 
the movement of the fore-limbs is only b.ackwards 
and forw.ards (in one plane) for the purpose of pro- 
grepion, as in the Pachydonnata, Rumlnanti.a, and 
Solidimmila; while it is present in all Quadrum.ana 
and in tliose of the Ilodcntia in which the anterior 
extremities arc used for prehension as well ns 
motion, as the r.at, squirrel, and rabbit; and in 
the Cheiroptera and Insectivora, as the bat, mole, 
and hedgehog. In the mole it occurs in the form 
of a cube, being very short and broad, and of 
extreme strengtln In many of the Carnivora (the 
cat, for example), the C. is present in the rudi- 
mcntaiy form of a small bone suspended (lilcc the 
hyoid hone in the neck) amongst muscles, and not 
connected either with the sternum or w-ith the 
scapula. In Birds, avliere great resistance is required 
to counteract the tendency of the enormous pectoral 
muscles to aiiproximato the shoulders, the clavicles 
arc large and united at an angle in the median line 
(just above the anterior end of the sternum) into a 


smgle bone, anatomically known as the'‘furculiun’ 
but popularly recognised .as ‘the merry-thought.’’ 
(A lateral view of the fm-culum is given in the 
figm-e of the skeleton of the Golden Eagle in the 
article Birds.) In this class of animals, additional 
and even more efficient, support to the anterior 
extremity is afforded by tho extension of tho 
coracoid process of tho scapula into a broad thick 
bone c.allcd the ‘ coracoid bone ’ (q. v.), which 
extends to the sternum. It is unnecessary to tr,aco 
the various modifications which this bone presents 
m Reptiles and certain Pishes. 

In the hmnan subject, the C. being exposed to tho 
full force of blows or falls upon tho shoulder, and not 



being easily dislocated (in consequence of its being 
both ends), is very frequently broken. 

Ossification takes jilace in the C. earlier than in 
.-iny other bone, commencing as early as the 30th 
d.ay after conception, ncconling to Beolard ; and 
at birth it is ossified in nearly its whole extent, 
Mr llumphrey (in his admir.ablo Treatise on the 
Human Hkchton) suggests that tho early ossillc.ation 
of this bone is a provision on the p.art of nature to 
prevent it from being fi-actured at birth in c.aso of 
difficult l.abour. 

hluch import.ant .an.atomic.al and pliysiologic.al 
matter in connection with this bone vrill bo found 
ill numphrey’s work above cited, and in a memoir 
which he has recently published in the Transac- 
tions of tho Cainbriugc Philosophical Society; in 
Owen, On the ?\atnrc of Limhs ; and in Stnithers, 
Ostcological Memoirs, Ho. 1, T/ic Clarklc. 

CLAVICO'IlRlis (Lat. clnb-horncd), .a great 
family of coleopterous in.socts, of the section Penta- 
inrra, distmgui.shod by the club-shaped termination 
of the antennie, which are longer than tho maxillaiy 
palpi. Most of the beetles of tin’s family feed on 
animal substances, and m.auy of them, and p.arti- 
cularly their larv.-c, find their appropriate food in 
substances undergoing dcc.ay. It contains many 
gencr.a, div-ided into groups (tribes), Ilisleroidcs, 
i'ilpftales, Dcrmcslini, &o. Biuying Beetles and tho 
Bacon Beetle may bo mentioned as examples of it. 

CLAVI'GERO, Frarciisco Saverio, a Moxic.an 
historian, w.as bom in Vera Cruz, South Americ.a, 
.about 1720, .and entering the order of the Jesuits, 
avas cduc.atcd as .an ecclesiastic. Sent as a mission- 
.ary among tho Indians in various parts of hlexico, 
he lived among them for 3G years, and made him- 
self full}r .acqu.ainted arith tile langii.ages, traditions, 
.and antiquities of the .aboriginal tribes. On tho 
supprc'-sion of the Jesuits in South America by 
Spam, 111 1707, C. sailed for Italy, and arith otbers 
of his brethren had tho toara of Ocsena assigned to 
them by tho pope .as a place of rc.sidenco, where ho 
died October 1793. He aaToto in Itali.an a Ilistonj 
of Mexico, a comprohensia-e and v.aluablo work, of 
avliich an English tr.anslntiou by C. Cullen was 
published in 1787, in 2 a-ols. 4to. 
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CLAY (An!:.-Sax. dicff; of tlie same root aa dag, rcmarlcaVilo xmwcra for aLaorbinc ammonia, potaab, 
dagng), a term nri)lied, in a vasno way, to tboae ami ntbtr Mibstancos, which constitute the food of 
kinds of earth or sou wliich, v.-liin inoi't, have a phinta. This jiniperty, it is now pretty well ascei^ 
notable dcjpve of tenacit3’ and pb-ticitj". The tamed, arises from surface attraction. 

^ya are not caaUy diatinmnahabl • as mincml CLAY, Cawcs Ml, a rcalnus ahohtioniat, horn in 
sneoics, but tlicy all appear to ovv tnnr oiijm to Kentucky, 1810, Rraduated at Yale CoUeso, lS.3a, 
the deoompnsition of other mm.-rdc, and to consist and three years after was elected to the lemslature 
chiefly of nlumma m combination with silica and of his native State. C. oniiosed the anne£aHon of 
certam amount of wat-r. bee ALcan.vA, Te.sas, 1844; started JVie '>nie almeriOTn, a vigor- 
SUAI^ Lovm, Pii’E-CLAl, Kaoii-n, Ac. Coinmou ons auti-slaveiy paper, the following rear ; rohm- 
0.,when. fiom the large 7.inp..rtiim of alnmmati Inch tecred in the M^xman war, 1810 ; supported Mr 
>t contains. It is auliiLient v plastic, is of great use Lincoln in 1800; and in 1802 was appiSited U. S. 
for milking bncks (ij. V I. tib- 1. Acr ".s.* 


Minister to Kiiasin, a post he held tiU-lSTl. 


As modelling C. b apt to crack in drying, it must T 

ho kept damp by sprinkling watcriver it, and P® ,1“‘® 

covering It nith a wet cloth when tho artist m not 1^*5 ™ Conmss, 

“4" ombimlmi intli olto rail. ^ f.itt V 

portion is much smldh-r. The fcli^|..ir wluch chiefly ^ “f ♦®® '™® 

yields the nlumina of ckiv soils contains also soda fi,„ 5~,,te nf nnsm sf Plmnf ®'8" 

and iiotash, sulK.tances c-M-ntuI to vegetables, and WorVmonV-f acuteness 

whict tend to n-nder clays fertile nhen under S «“ 

cultivation, lie physiiMl thar.ieters, however, of indqicndcnce of South America, .and laboured ban! 
tlio diflerent v.arietie., of ckiy soils aiasing fnim the .11 Eiwone.an infl«n7oo from i.b„ 


coa.;mensiucSjiiie no imer-eiay, an. as a iiinum in „ comprehensive stateoman. Do was by far too 
thovallej’s. Tho.o diTived from the coal-measures fertiin in comnmmi'sps to bn +bo ■...fb.i of 

tolab I *"'*"* measure conferring lasting benefit on bis coimtiy. 

f ®JiI ’ i"*^" o '® counties, these arc usually |j„ y^jy pcjuj^r dunng his lifetime, and was 

two or thrS t\ines proposeif for the presidency?an 


tbX«oT.K“ In bn n-nr™ fbl . i.r .n®,;. t™® proposuf for the ptcsidenev. ao 

Jo V*!.?”'' the ncrt.ni, till, imnst. r chniatc j,„nonr, howcTCr, which he never succeeded in 

IS less Miitisi for eiiltivahng tliem to .iiivantagi>, „btainmo n-.wi-vraura. 

and dairy hushaiidiy ilsu.UI\ pn-vaila wliere they iv-i.rr»T.T. i 

are found und.<r culture, i’lie clay polls derived ,, MOltl! (mc.anii^ the pTc.at ^onl ), the 

fn.m tlie l.»iiI.ler-ela\T. are also gen.-ially coane '’"'r ““P®, T \ **"'® 

anil inferior m .jiiahtV. Tlie nehest claj' soils are S’ i \'“t *i®t so well laioii-n at present. 

foiiiKl along the iiiaVgins of the rivera, aud go J* f double-edged hlade, nhout 43 mehes liiiig 
under the name of oij ss eliij's, which have nlreaily ” uichcs broad; its handle was often 1. mches 
In-eii d.'scnbisl im.ter that lica.k In tho norai ij* weight C or 7 Ihs. 

of Knglaiid, tin- nliiiiiiiious sliaje.s of tho coal- CLAZO'MENoE, one of tho twelve cities of 
measures 3 lel.l soils v.ti* siiuikir in their proper- imu-*- It was originan3* built on the Hcnnainn 
tics to tliiise III .Seotlaiiil. Kiigland also atinuuds westward from Sm3Tna ; hut tho inh.abitants 

in clay soils .lerivisl from otiier geological forma- having, through fear of tho Fersiaus, fled to a ncigh- 
tions. The chief of these are the Luiidon, plastic, bonring islet, nnd Alexander tlio Great having con- 
aveald, Gault, and blue has clays. Tlic stubliom nected the islet aiath tho mainland by a dike, the 
character of many of th.-in is sueh that they «ii>scquently cxtcndcil over tho peninsula thus 
nro not suitaldc tor tillage, hut form excellent fonnei It is now called Vurlo. 
incadowa aud pastilles. In the diy climate of CLEA'KTIIES, n Stole pliilosophcr, horn at 
Siiflulk, strong cla3'a nro cultivatcil anth great As.sos, in Troas, about 300 s.a His {mvorty was 
success on the four-eniirse shift — I. Seeds, 2. Wheat, such, that ho had to work nil nigkt at drawing 
3. Fallow or iloiits, 4. Uarley. Thorough drainage srater, in onicr to obtain nianc3'' for his Biipjiort, 
has greatl3' incre.ased tho I'nluc of clay bulls under nnd to pay his class-fee while attending the lectures 
cultiiutiiiii. liuiug so much sooner diy in spring, a of Zeno. For nineteen years he listened patiently 
lunger iii-nud is olituned for prep.anng the land to the great Stoic, and, on his death, succeeded him 
for iiuttiiig in tho crops. AVecds, too, nro much in his schooL He died of voluntary starvation when 
more e.isily extiriiatcd, nnd the strength of the soil nliout 80 years old. C. differed, it is said, from the 
is iiuire entirely directed towards tho raising of tho other Stoics, in regarding the snn os tlie goveming 
crops. Will at, beans, and clover nro tho cro]is principle of the vrorld ; but none of his wntings nre 
wliii-h clay soils carry in grc.atcst iicrfcction. Clay extant except n JIgmn to Zeus, one of the imreat 
soils liavc bis-n long known to lie letcntivo of nnd noblest pieces of poetry in tlie Greek language, 
mnistnn- ns well us nf manure. Itccent ohcmical It is an ndmirahle, rmion of religions feeling nnd 
investigations have shewn, that clay soils have iihilosoiiLm thought, and impresses ns very strongly 


' CLEAR— CLEAHING-HOUSE. 


in favour of the author, rvho, from all rve can learn, 
Tvaa a man of sterit and serious character. The 
Hymn to Zeus was published in Greek and German 
by Cludius (Gottingep, 1786), and re-edited by 
Merzdorf (Leip. 1835). • 

CLEAR, Cape, a headland of Clear Island, the 
most southerly extremity of Ireland and locally 
belonging to Cork county. Cape C. is elevated more 
tlian 400 feet above tlie sea, and bas a liglit-fiouse, 
lat. 51° 26' N., long. 9° 29' W., ivith a bright 
revolving liglit 455 feet above the ivater-lcvcL 

CLEARANCE, in the mercantile marine, is a 
permission from the custom-house officers, or the 
eniigration officers, or both, for the departure of a 
ship from a port, denoting that aU the formalities 
have been observed, and all dues, &c., paid, li a 
foreign' vessel, she must also be certified by the 
consul of the nation to ivhich she belongs. Hence 
the expression cleared out, in reference to the 
depaiture of a particular ship. 

CLEA'RING-HOTJSE, iuBanking. The business 
facilities afforded by bankers to their customers in 
collecting their bills, cheques on other firms, and 
like obligations, early imposed the necessity for an 
organised form of interchange of such securities, 
■which would at once save labour and ourtoil the 
amount of floating cash requisite to meet the settle- 
ments of the banlrers if effected singly. This was 
first done by the clerks, when out coUecting from 
the different banking-houses, meeting daily at the 
coimter of one of the houses for the imrpose; but 
about 1775, the building in Lombard Street, known 
as the ‘ Clearing-house,’ was set apart for it, under 
the direction of a committee delegated by the 
differeut firms, and the immediate management of 
two paid insi)octors. , The arrangement of the 
establishment may be briefly described : From time 
to time during the day each firm transmits to the 
C. cheques and bills which are payable by otW 
bankore for classification, talcing account of the 
obligations coming against their firm, so that, at the 
close of the day, they are the better able to make 
up theif private books. At 4 o’clock the accounts 
me closed ; each bank has till 4.45 to decide whether 
it •will honour the drafts upon it; and by half-past 5, 
the officials are able to learn that the several houses 
are agreed between themselves, who has to pay 
money and who has to receive, and how much, by 
making up an account of the form subjoined. It is 
made up as between the particular bank receiving 
it and the 0. reiiresenting every other bank with 
whom the former may have had auy business on the 
day in question : 


Debtori. 

1 Oahncf. 


Balance. 

250,000 

1 20,000 

Barclay 


50,000 

10,000 

Bosanquet 


110,000 


Comraerclal 

10,000 

116,000 

5,000 

Currie 


50,000 

5,000 

Fuller 


100,000 

10,000 

Ilanbury 


110,000 


HanUey 

5,000 

280,000 


Jones 

20,000 

150,000 


Lubbock 

: 10,000 

200,000 


Masterman 

1 15,000 

50,000 


Olding 

1 5,000 

05,000 

5,000 

Spooner 


105,000 

5,000 

Union 



C0,000 

1 

C5,00Q 


110,000 

45,000 

00,000 

115.000 

300.000 

100.000 


The comparatively small balance thus exhibited, 
used to be settled by each bankiim-house which 
owed money sending do'wn to the O. the amount, 
and paying it, not to the officials there, but to any 
clerk whose house claimed a balance. But now, to 
avoid the risk of handling such a large amount of 
bank-notes, it is settled by means of a species of 


, cheque on the Bank of England appropri.ated to 
s the purpose, called transfer tickets, signed by each 
1 banking-house, and certified by an inspector of the 
7 clearing-house. A white one is used when the hank 
has to pay a balance to the 0., and a green one when 
, it has to receive a balance from it. By this means, 
T transiictions to the amount of several millions daily 
; are settled -without the intervention of a banlc-note; 
^ and the importance of the arrangement may be 
; assumed from the fact, stated in evidence before 
the House of Commons, that before the connection 
^ of the London and Westminster Banlr with the 
, C., they were obliged to keep in hand ;ei50,000 
^ in notes for negotiatmg their exchanges, ‘ 

1 CLEARING-HOUSE, The Railway, is an 
I association instituted to enable railway-companies 
, in England and Scotland, to carry on, without 
, mterruption, the through traffic in passengers, 

I animals, minerals, and goods passing over different 
hues of railways, and to afford to the traffic 
, the same facilities as if the different lines had 
belonged to one company. The arrangements are 
called ‘the clearing system,’ and are conducted 
by a committee appointed by the directors of the 
.companies who are parties to it. The business is 
, earned on in a bmldingin Seymour Street, London, 
adjoining the Euston Station. The association is 
regulated by act of parliament, 13 and 14 Viet. S3 
(25th June 1850), called ‘The Railway Clearing 
Act,^ 1850.’ Any railway-company may apply for 
admission to the system, and, on being accepted, 
becomes a party to it. The companies are each 
represented on the committee by a delegate. Ten 
delegates form a quorum. The committeo holds 
stated meetings on the second Wednesday in March, 
June, September, and December in every year, and 
at such other times as may be found necessary. 
The accounts of the clearing-system, and the balances 
due to and from the several companies, are settled 
and adjusted by the secretary of the committeo, 
with appeal to the committee, whose decision is 
final. The expenses are defrayed rateably by the 
companies. The clerks at stations of the various 
companies send abstracts of aU traffic monthly. 
The collected passenger-tickets are also sent 
monthly. Number-men are employed by the C., 
who attend at each railway -junction, and watch the 
arrival and dejiartnre of every train passing the 
iunction. They note the number of every carBage, 
horse-box, wagon, van, and sheet or wagon-cover on 
the tr.ain going beyond the parent line, and also all 
damaged stock, and make weekly returns. The desti- 
nation of each wagon is also noted. The returns from 
the companies’ stations, together with those of the 
number-men, enable the accounts to be made up at 
the C., and, after examination, the companies are 
debited and credited, as the case may be. A debtor 
and creditor account is sent from the C. monthly 
to each company, shewing, on the one side, what 
the company has to receive from others as their 
proportion of through passenger -fares, through 
goods rates and mileage of carriages, wagons, and 
sheets, and, on the other side, what the company 
has to pay to others out of monies drawn by them. 
The balance is struck, and, if against the company, 
a remittance must be made. If the balance is on 
passenger traffic or stock, it is due five days after 
the date of the C. advice. The other balances must 
be paid within 23 days. Interest at the rate of 
7 per cent, per annum is charged on outstanding 
balances. The cost of maintaining the 0., ■with 
its officers and numerous clerks and number-men, 
is apportioned amongst the respective companies— 
(1.) In proportion to the number of entries at the 
credit of each in the mile,age accoimt ; (2.) In the ratio 
of the number of vehicles and sheets recorded by the • 

n 
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nnmbcr-nicii; and (3.) According to too time occu- 
pied on too accounts. 

llcgulations arc p'.lilishcd animally liy too U. 
in January, for the guidance of Oio difl*' runt com- 
panica in connection %vitli the oj st.ni. Tli> d>-tor- 
Uiino too principles of classificatiun of ^ociiK itoisinn 
of rates, terminal allowances, pajiiioiit for In-s or 
damage of goods, and other point-. A committco 
of general uinnagera is appointed, whoso duty it is 
to arhitratc on claims for d.mutg<‘s to rolling-atoclc. 
A committee of goods* iiuinagers adjudicate eases of 
disputed liahility which reiate to goods' trafllc. A 
committee of coachiiii’ supi lintendcuts perform a 
aimilar duty with referem to cn,sching or passenger 
tmfEa The imleage of eorn.tges is also regiilated, 
being torcc-farthings per mile liist class, and a half- 
penny for acconil. A s’.iiying rate for waguns and 
uhecto is alloued according to distance, the charge 
for distances under l,‘ill miles being about one 
half-penny for box-wagons. } of a peimy for open 
svagons, and J of a pcmiy for sheets. If carriages 
arc detained hcyonil one dear day, demurrage is 
cliai]gcd at the Rite of Ids. per daj’ for first-class 
carriages, ami Gs. for stsiund-elass. If wagons arc 
detained bcyoml two cUsir days, 3t. a day is 
cliaigcd. Sheets, after two days, arc charged OJ. 
for too first da 3 *, and Is. per da}' after. The ter 
minal allowances arc 8s. Gu. per ton m London, and 
4». in the country for carted goods ; Is. Gif. per ton 
when not c.srtcd. 

In 1873. the niiiiihcr of companies iiartics to the 
olearing-sj'stcin w.ss !I3. ,iud the amount of business 
of .sn mtni-atc kmd wliu-h was mroired m.s}' lie 
judged of fnim the foregoing particulars. In short, 
the C. system of Great l<nt.-un is a vast organ- 
isation, adapted, in an cxtraordimary degree, to 
save trouble in accounting, as wcii as to prevent 
petty dimutes, among toe individual companies 
concemerL The very eiivumstancc of the great 
linlk of the used iMssfiiger tichets in the kingdom 
being transmittnl to a common centre for adjust- 
ment as to the claims of uno cmniiany agamst 
another, afronls in itself a ixmarLalile inst.iucc of 
an ingcmoiis f-j-stem for el.ihui.iting siinpln ity out 
of what would almost appear a lomim rci.d chaos — 
There is a siiniLsr railn .ly ( ' i< 3 '»tvia m Irvlanil, i 
with its hcadijuartcrs in HuIiIiil 

CLEAKINIi-XIiT imMnrnm),:i small 

treo of the same genus with the Vu.wir.v (q. v.), 
ahiindant in the ton■^t-• of India, and of which the 
seeds are niui'h u-eil for clearmg svater. Tlicy 
are sold tor tins use in the baranni, and travellers 
commonl}' c irr}' -oine w itb them. Tlieso seeds being j 
rubbed on the ln■.l■le of a n-sel, iiuiddy water put 
into it ver}' iiiinldy lieeonies cle.sr, all impurities 
settling to the bottom. The ticc has n deeply 
llssurim bark ; ovate, smooth, and iioiiitcd leaves ; 
and a shining, black, indiij' fniit, with only one seed. 
The wood is very hard, and is used tor s-arious 
jmrxioscs, 

OLEARKESS, a quality of art which is realised 
by a skilfid nrr.mgvnivnt of colours, tints, and tones. 
^^orc C. is to be obt.nned without sacriticing depth, 
a knowledge of diiarosairo (q. v.) becomes indis- 
pensable. 

CLEA'R-STORY, or CLEllE-STORY. Origin- 
ally this tenn was ajqilied generally to the u]ipcr 
jiiirt of any building, which was lighted ly several 
windows, or bv a row of small windows or open- 
ings in the w.d]. I„-ittcrl}', it enmo to bo anplird 
exclusive!}' to the iiiqicr part of toe central aisle 
of a church, m which windows were found above 
tho_ roof of the side aiiles. The object of toe 
0. in churches apiicars to have been to increase 
too light m too nave, but too windows in our 


cxisting chnrchcs are generally so small as to effect 
this object very, imperfectly. In many churches. 



the C. is a subsequent addition, and has often 
Imen added when too hi^-pittoed rooL which 
included the side aisles in its span, gave place to a 
flat ono covering toe novo only. Tbc walls over 
too arches of the nave were then raised so os to 
receive the C. windows. 

CLEATS, in Ship-building, are pioccs of wood 
fastened to various parts ot 
toe vessel, and having holes 
or recesses for fastening ropes. 

HicTC arc several ^n^ ap- 
Tilictl to various purposes, and 
bearing the mimes eif bdaylng. Cleat 

comb, mad, thmnd, tingle, dop, Ihumb, &e., cleats. 

CLEAVAGE, or SLATY CLEAVAGE, is a 
condition ot rocks in which tlicy mlit easily into 
thin plates. The direction of these laminai may be 
in too plane of stmtification, but it much more 
frequently differa from it C. is the result of an 
operation which is sulnequcnt to, and entirely inde- 
iicndcnt of, the orimnal stratification of too roc^ 
It is impossible to determino what is toe producing 
cause of this phcnomcnom By some it lias been 
cimsidercd to be due to crystalline agency, while 
ethers maintain that it arises from the pressure of 
mechanical forces at right angles to the planes of 
C., and yet others seek nn explanation in a com- 
bination of theso two agencies. Professor Sedgwick, 
who has c.ircfully examined too phenomena of 
C., lias amved at the following general results : 




Section cxliibiting lanes of Ocavage. 


1. That the strike of tlio C. planes, when they were 
well dcvcloned, and passed through well-defined 
monntam-riages, sms nearly coincident with too 
strike of the iicds ; Z That too dip of theso planes 
(whether in quantity or direction) was not regrdated 
by too dip of toe beds, inosmudi ns tho C. planes 
would often remain unchanged while tliey pt-issed 
through beds that changed their prevailing mp, or 
were contorted ; 3. That whero the features of the 
country or the strike of toe beds was ill defined, 
tho state of the C. bccomo also ill defined, so as 
sometimes to bo inclined to tho strike of too beds at 
a considerable angle; A Lastly, that in all cases 
whero too C. planes were well developed among tho 
finer slate-rocks, they hod produced a new arrange- 
ment of too minutest p.irticlcs of the beds tlunugh 
which they pass. 



CLEAVERS— CLEMENS. 


C., though generally confined to clay-slate, yet 
occasionally occurs in Ume and sandstone ; but in 
proportion as the rooks are coarse, the G. planes 
become fainter and -wider apart. In the fine-grained 
clay-slate, on the other hand, the lamina 3 are thin, 
smooth, and parallel ; and as C. is always accom- 
panied with more or less indmation in the rock 
where it exists, clay-slate, thus altered, is of great 
ceonomic value for roofing. 

CLEAVEBS, or GOOSE-GRASS (Galium 
Apai-inc), a species of Bedstraw (q. v.), a coarse 
anmml, -rt’ith whprls of G — 8 leaves, both stem and 
leaves rough -with reflexed bristles, the fruit also 
hispid, and when ripe, very ready to adhere to any 
passenger who may brush against it; a very common 
weed in hedges and bushy places in Britain and 
most parts of Europe ; but -wliicli has, from time to 
time, been brought into notice as possessing a 
remarkable specific power over some of the most 
formidable cutaneous diseases, including even lichen 
and leprosy, also over cancer. It is administered in 
the form of decoction or of extract. > The whole 
Eubject of the properties of this herb seems to 
demand fuller examination.- 

CLEF, a musical character placed on the staff, 
by which the names of the notes are fixed. There 
are three kinds of clefs — viz., the G, the C, and 
the E clef. The G clef is placed on the second 


line, thus : J 


the C clef on the third 


line, thus : S 


fourth lino, thus : 


; ; and the F clef on the 
. The C clef is a 


fifth below. the G clef, and a fifth above the P clef, 
thus : 



The C clef is also placed on the fourth line for some 
instruments, and for the tenor part in vocal music. 


thus : 


; ; and in old vocal music, the 


C clef placed on the first line was used for the 
soprano. 

OLEG, a name given to some insects of the 
dipterous family Tahanidce, the females of which 
are extremely troublesome to horses, cattle, and 
human beings in summer, 
piercing their skins by 
means of a curious appar- 
atus of small lancets with 
which the mouth is fur- 
nished, and drinking thefr 
blood. The name C. is 
sometimes given in Eng- 
land to Clmjsops ccecutiens, a fly frequent in most 
parts of Europe, but r.are in Scotland, and which not 
unfrequently inserts its proboscis through the sleeve, 
or some other part of the dress, and thus makes 
m.an himself the object of its attack. It is about 
one-third of an inch in length, mostly black, -with 
ycUow markings on the abdomen, and very large 



Cleg (Chrysops ccccutiens). 


eyes of the most beautiful green and golden colours. 
The insect always c.alled C. in Scotland, is Hcema- 
topota pluvialis — a rather smaller fly, mostly of a 
gr.ay colour, but also remarkable for its very large 
and beautiful eyes, which are greenish, -n-ith wavqd 
purplish-brown bands. In En^and, it is sometimes 
c.aned the Stout. 

CLE'MATIS (Gr. clema, the shoot of a vine), a 
genus of plants of the natural order Sanunculaceco, 
having four coloured sepals, no ooroUa, and for 

fruit numerous one-seeded achmaia with long 

generally feathery — awns. The species are pretty 
numerous, herbs or shrubs, generally with climbing 
stems, natives of very different climates, and much 
scattered over the world. They possess more or less 
active caustic properties. The long a-wns give the 
plants a beautiful appearance even in -winter. The 
florvers of many species are also beautiful. C. Vitalha, 
the common Traveeleji’s Joy (fancifully so named 



because of its ornamental appearance by the way- 
side), is the only native of Britain. It is common in 
the south, but becomes rarer towards the north, and 
is scarcely foimd in Scotland. The ttvigs are capable 
of being made into baskets. It rapidly covers walls 
or imsightly objects. The fruit and leaves are 
acrid and vesicant, the leaves are used ns a rubefa- 
cient in rheumatism; and those of other species 
are also employed in the same -ivay . — A number of 
species are commonly cultivated in our gardens. 
C. flammula, a native of the south of Europe and 
north of Africa, -until white flowers, which have a 
very strong honey-hke smell, is the species known 
as Sweet virgin’s Bower. 

GLE'MENS, Titos Fia-veus, a celebrated father 
of the Christian Church, was born probably at Athens, 
and resided during the greater part of his life in 
Alexandria, whence the epithet Alexandrinus, He 
flourished at the close of the 2d and the beginning 
of the Sd century. In his earlier years, he devoted 
himself -ivith great zeal to the study of philosophy. 
His love of knowledge induced him to -visit Greece, 
Italy, Syria, Palestine, and other coimtries. It is 
not kno-wn at what precise period he was converted 
from heathenism ; but it is certain that after coming 
to Egypt, and listening to the prelections of Pantcenus, 
he joined the Alexandrine Church, and was made a 
presbyter. Afterwards he became assistant to his 
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master, TTho held the office of catecMsi. In 202 
A. D., the persecution of the Christians under Severus 
compelled him to flee tr Palestine. He is supposed 
to have returned to Alexandria about 20G, and in 
21 1 succeeded Pantenus. The year of his death is 
differently stated ; some ■miters think it probable 
lie died 21.^ A. D . ; others, as late as 220. His most 
distinguished pupil 'U’as Origen. 

C. Tvas a very fertile ■uriter. The chief produc- 
tions of his ivhich have survived .are the Prolrcpti- 
ciLS, Pccclagopns, and Stromata — u’hich together form 
one large work. The first is an exhortation to 
the heathen to .abandon idolatry; the second, an 
exposition of Cliristian etliics ; and the third, a 
collection of tre.atises and brief obsenaitions on 
Greek and Christian hteratme. Thej’ shew that C., 
avhen ho became a Christian, did not cease to be a 
philosojiher ; instead of r.ailiug at science, he felt 
Jiimself bound to make use of it, wherever it was 
helpful, in the elucidation of the higher questions of 
religion. Among the Fathers, BMical a-iticism, in 
the strict sense of the term, was unknown, and specu- 
lative philosojiliy was the only critical instrument m 
their possession. It is not to be woudered .at, there- 
fore, ijf much that is fantastic and absurd is to be 
found in their waitings, C. certainly displays no 
lack of uuoritie.al errors j but it is oiiually certain 
that the introduction of philosophy into Cliristi.anity 
helped to presen'o the church from lapsing into the 
narrowness and ceremonialism of Jewish worship. 
The* impiossiou which we gather from C.’s mitings, 
is that he was a man of broad, earnest sjunp-athics, 
sincere piety, and liber.al views in regard to the 
puqiosos of God’s providence. This e.itholicity of 
mmd procured him the accusation of heresy, and 
lost him the title of saint. C. w.as also a mater of 
Christian hjanns, one of which, addressed to the 
Eodeemor, is pre.servcd. llis collective works were 
first pubhshed at Florence in l.'ioCI. 

CLEMENS, or CLEMENT, is the name of 17 
popes, few of whom iv<iuiro any speei.al notice. See 
Popes. Clemens Uoma.nes, prob.ably the C. men- 
tioned in the Epistle to the I’hihppians, is .assumed 
as the first of the series. He is accounted oue of 
the apostolic fathers. He is said to li.ave died ns 
bishop of the chiuch in Home, m the yc.ar 102, Of 
his two Eiiinllctt to the Connlhiaits, the first and 
longest is undoubtedly geiuiiue. Hut the Apos- 
tolical Canons and Constitutions .attributed to him 
are spurious, as well as the fabulous accoimt of 
his journeys with the apostle Peter. This last Ii.as 
come down to us in two forms : one in Greek, 
divided into 19 Homilies, under the title of Clemm- 
Una; the other, a Latin translation by Uuliuus, 
entitled Picoiinitionc.^ Clnncntm. The Eiiistles have 
been edited by Miiralt (Zurich, 1848), the Homilies 
by Schwcgler (Stutt. 1 847), and the Recognitioncs 
by Gersdorf, in his Piblioth. Patr. Eccl., vol. i. (Lcip. 
1837). 

CLEMENT XIAb, Giovavvi ViaxE-vzo Aktoxmo 
Gakoanelli, w.as bom in 17()o .at St Arcangelo, near 
Rimini, whore his father ivas a physician. At the 
age of 18, he entered the order of Minorites, and 
studied pliilosophy and theologj', which ho then 
successfully taught. His merits were apjireci.ated 
by the keen-sighted Benedict XIV., avho .appointed 
him to the important post of counsellor to the Inqui- 
sition, and under Clement Xlll. ho avas made 
a carduial. On the death of Clement XIII., ho 
succeeded to the p.ajial chair. May 19, 17G9. No pope 
had ever been elected under grc.ater difficidties. 
The kings of Portugal, France, Spain, and Naples 
•were .at v.ari.ance witli C., chiefly on aecomit of his 
support of the Jesiiita ; Venice wished to reform the 
religious orders without his interference ; Poland 
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was seeldng to diminish his influence; the Eom.ans 
themselves were discontented. C. first set about 
reconciling the monarchs ; he sent a nuncio to 
Lisbon, suspended the bull In Ocena Domini, and 
entered into negotiations avith Sp.ain and France. 
After sever.al years of negotiation, he issued, 
the famous brief Domimis ac Eedemplor nosta; 
suppressing ‘for ever’ the society of the Jesuits. 
The motia'e assigned in the brief is, ‘ regard to the 
peace of the church.’ From this time his life w.as 
made misenablo 'by constant fear, and his strength 
gr.adnally gave way. He died of a scorbutic dise-asc, 
September 22, 1774. C. w.as remarkable for liberality 
of mind, addi'css as a statesman, sound learning, and 
mildness of character. He cherished the arts and 
sciences, and was the foimder of the Clementine 
Museum, which, by the additions of Pius IH. and 
Pius Vll., became the chief ornament of the 
Vatican. 

CLEIME'NTI, Mazio, one of the best of pianists 
and composers for the pianoforte, was born at Romo 
in 1750 or 1752. His skill on the .pianoforte, when 
only 13 years of age, secured for hhn the notice of 
a Mr Beckford, an English gentleman travelling in 
Italy, with whom C. went to England, and in whose 
family he remained for several years, studj'ing the 
works of the great composers, and where ho also 
acquired an extensive knowledge of literature. His 
‘Opera 2’ (composed in his ISth year) is considered 
the model on which the whole modern pianoforte 
Eon.at.as have been founded. After travelling on .the 
continent for some time, ho returned to En,gland, 
where he obtained the highest reputation ' ns d 
teacher. Pecuniary misfortunes induced him, in 
the yc.ar 1800, to commence business as a music- 
seller and manufacturer of pianofortes. He died in 
London, March 10, 1832. His compositions, mostly 
jiiauoforto sonatas, arc full of pleasant melody, .and 
arranged in masterly style. For students, his 
classical Introduction to Pianoforte Placing, and 
his last work, the Oradus ad Paniassum, have 
been highly recommended. His stylo of iilajaiio 
w,as briUiaut, and in improansation he excelled .all 
his predecessoi-s. 

CLEOME’HES, a Greek writer on astronomy. 
Nothing is knoani rog.arding his life, nor the iieriod 
avlicn he flourished. His treatise is entitled The 
Circular Theory of the Hearenly Bodice, and is 
rcinark-able ns containing, .amid much error and 
ignorance, sever.al truths of modern science — such 
as the spherical shaiie of the earth, the revolution 
of the moon about its .axis, its revolution roimd the 
e.arth, &c. C.’s tre.atise w.as first printed in Latin 
by Geo. V.all.a (Ven. 1498) ; in Greek, by Conrad 
Neobarius (Par. 1529). The two latest oiUtions are 
those of Janus B.ako (Lugd. Bat. 1820) and C. C. T. 
Schmidt (Leip. 1832). 

CLE’ON, a famous Athoni.an demagogue, who 
flourished during a part of tho Peloiionnesi.an war, 
av.as origin.ally a tanner, but hamng a strong bias 
tow.ards politics, lie gradually .abandoned liis busi- 
ness, and became the champion of poimlar ‘ rights.’ 
He first became jirominent in the discussion regard- 
ing tlie fate of the Mytilen.a'.an prisoners, 427 n. c. 
C. advocated the massacre of the m.ales, c,arried his 
point, and more than 2000 jierished ; the rest were 
saved thi'ough the remorse of tho Athenians. In 
425 n. 0 ., along with Demosthenes, he commanded 
-an cxjiedition against tho island of Sphaoteria, wliich 
was gamsoned by tho Lacedemoiii.aus, and, much to 
the surprise of every one, succeeded in reducing tho 
place ; but tho whole merit of this deed is usually 
attributed to his colleague. C. himself, however, 
was highly elated with his success, and his country- 
men, or, at le.ast, many of them, appear to have 
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fiincied tliat he xeolly possessed nulita^ geoieSj for 
in 422 B. a he mis sent to oppose BiasidM, the 
SiMutan ^enil, in Macedonia and Thrace. On hie 
miy thither, he took Toronc, a tomi in vhich 
Brasidas had left a email garrison, and afterwards 
-Galepsns. But the great design of the campaign 
VOS the capture of AmphipoUs, where Biasidas was 
etationedi CL eomewhat reluctantly advanced, and 
Began to reconnoitre. Wliile he was so doing, 
Brasidas made on nnexpected sally, and in thehatUe 
which ensued both leaders were slain. The Athenian 
army, horrerer, was defeated, and obliged to retreat 
The gencm opinion of 0. is not favourable. He is 
painted both by Thucy^des and Aiistophanea as an 
iCTorant, vsun, blustering, and cowardly molaeral. 
Alost modem historians have accepted inis estimate 
of the man ; but Grote, in his ffistoiy qf Chreeee, has 
thrown very considerable doubt on its truth, and 
has labourm to Aew that he was the rough but 
resolute ehampion of the peimle, and that his char- 
aeter has been, vUified ana abused by Ariatrmhoncs, 
who was — ^thm can be no doubt — violently aris- 
tocratic. 

OLEOPA'TBA, the daughter of the Egyptian 
king, Ptolemy Auletcs, was bom G9 n.c., and, 
accoriing to the will of her father, shonld have 
inherited the throne along with her brother, Ptolemy 
Dionysus, who was also her husband. Her daim, 
however, being opposed, Julius Cieaar came to Alex- 
andria, 48 B-Cl, to intense in the qnatiel, and in 
the Alexiindrian War, nolemy Dionysus fell, and 
G., who was now married to her younger brother, 
‘Ptolemy, a boy of eleven years, was establiahcd upon 
the throne of Egypt She bore a son to Ctesar, who 
was named Ceesanon. On her visiting Borne, Cxsar 
reedved her with great magnificence, and placed her 
statue in the temple whiem he hod built to Venus 
Genitriz. In &e dvil war, after Ciesaris oasassina- 
tion, 0. at first heutated which side to take. After 
the battle of Philippi, Antony summoned her to 
appear before him at Tarsus, in Cilido, to give 
account of her conduct. 0., who had in riia mean- 
time got quit of the youthful Ptolemy by poison, 
.appeared in the ohora^r of Venus Anadyomcnc, 
and so. fasdnated Antony, that he ever oftmwards 
remained devoted to her. They spent the winter, 
41 — 40 B, a, in Alexandria, in revd^j and Antony, 
although he had in the meantime married Octavia, 
the sister of Octavianns, returned to the embtnccs of 
C., who met him at Laodicea, in Syria, 36 b. a, and 
accompanied him to the Eupihraf^. His general 
residence from this time was with her at Alexandria. 
Ho bestowed upon her and upon her children gnat 
estates, which, however, he had no tight so to dis- 
pose oi Upon this and other accounts, he became 
the object of great detestation at Borne, and war was 
declared against C., Antony bcinc now regarded as 
her gcneraL At her instigation, he riskedthe grmt 
navu battle of Aotium (q. v.) ; and when she fied with 
60 ships, he forgot everything else, and hastened 
after her. '^en Octavianns appeared before Alex- 
andria, C. entered into private negotiations with 
him for her own seeurity, which treo^ery becoming 
known to Antmiy, he vowed rovengp; but a report 
coming to him lhat she had committed suicide, he 
thought it impossible to survive her, and fell upon 
his sword. Mortally wounded, and learning that 
the reporh which he had heard was false, he caused 
himself to he carried into her presence, and died 
in her arms. Octiivianus, by artifice, succeeded in 
making her his prisoner. Failing to nuke any 
impression upon him, and finding that he spared her, 
life only that she mi^t ^ace his triumph at Borne, 
she took poison, or, os is said, killed herself by causing 
an asp to bite her arm. Her death took place in 
Angnst, 30 B. c. 'Her body was buried beside that 


of Antony, and Octavia brought up the children 
whom she had bom to Antony as if they bad been 
her own. 

ODEPSV*DBA, an ancient Greek musical instm- 
ment, described by Atheniens os having pipes which 
were made to produce a soft sound the agitation 
of water forcing air into them. There were levers 
for admitting tiie water, thus forming a kind of 
hydraulic organ, 

ODEP8TDBA (Gr. Hq)(o, conceal, hydar, 
water), an instrument for measuring time by the 
efilux of water throng a small orifice. Two kinds 
have been in use— one wherein the fluid is simply 
allowed to escape through the orifice; the other, 
in which the uniformity of the flow is secured by 
maintaining the fluid at a constant level in the 
instromenk The first would, like a sand-^oss, mve 
only an acenrato measure of the time occnined in 
the escape of the whole flnid: of a shorter time, it 
would M an inaccurate measure, as the pressure 
under which the escape takes place at the com- 
mencement is greater than at any instant thne- 
after, and constently diminishes with tlie height of 
the fluid coinmn. In the second, the flow must bo 
nearly uniform; and if the water be received Into a 
uniform graduated tube as it escapes, we have a 
tolerably good clock. The rate of the flow, however, 
is afTected by temperature and barometrio pressure. 
The CL is snpposed to have been used among the 
Chaldeans. The Bomons employed it extensively. 
The invention of the pendulum has snperseded it m 
modem times. 

CIiE^O, Jbait Lb, better known ns Johakkes 
Clesiods, was bom at Geneva, March 29, 1657, 
where his hither was a clergyman. From an early 
period, he shewed a particular aptitude for the stn^ 
of ancient languages, and in tins department he is 
still a conspicnone name: He also paid great atten- 
tion to theiflogy, and his nnmerous controversial 
writings brou^t him no mean reputation dining 
his lifetime. Before he was twenty, C. had imbibed 
heterodox opinions in religion, m 1676, he went 
os tutor to Grenoble, where he remained for two 
years; in 1680, he returned to Geneva, and was 
appointed to the clerical office. All the whiles his 
objeotions to the accepted theology of the day had 
been growing; the works of CiirccUiens and of 
Episcopius confirmed this antipathy, and now ho 
aiipeared ns Liberins de St Amore, the writer of 
eleven Letters aminst the Errors of the Scholastio 
Theologians— in short, as the partisan of the Dutch 
Bemonstrants. lA the latter part of 1681, C. left 
Saumur, whither be hod gone te perfect his French, 
and went to Grenoble^ and thence to London, where 
he preached rix months to the Savoy conmga- 
tion. Finally, he was appointed Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Classical Literatuie, and Hebrew at the 
Bemonsteont seminary of Ainsterdnm. Ho died 8th 
January 1736. 0.’s writings ore very numerous ; 
but hk greatest service to posterite was the publi- 
cation of a quarterly, the BMiotmijue Univendlt 
e( Historiqut (1686—1603, 25 vols., in 8vo), fol- 
lowed by the BiUiothipie ClioUie (1763 — 1713), 
and the BiUiothiqiie Andenne et Modeme (1714-- 
1727). Other works of (I’s ore — Harmonia JSvan- 
nelica (1700) ; Traduetim du Nouveau Teitament avee 
da Nola (1703); An OriHoa (3 vols., 1712 — 1730); 
and Traxtt de PInerldulitS (1733). The first tiro 
ore Socinian in their tendency. C.’s rationalism is 
still more manifest in a work entitled Sailimeis de 
qudqua TMidogiene de HoUem^ toudumt {’fTistotre 
GritiQue efu Finer TesUment, in which the special 
inspiration of the Scriiitures is denied. His editioiu 
of several of the ancient classics prove both his 
learning and oenmen. 
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OLE'RGY (Gr. rffi-ot, a Jot, nn inlicritance), a judije, Ijoni in April 1757, wis nlucatod for the 
term jery f;ciicrall 5 ; applied to the imuhters of tho profession of the l.w, and in 1785. was admitted 


Buiiisters of reliipon more and more oxcliisivcly, liar, and in 1623 was raised to the hench, when 
instead of Oie nierahcrs of tho Clinstian Church ho assumed the judicial title of I.oid'EIdin JIo 
equally, hecan to lie regarded as God's ■heritase’ possessed a quaint Kircaslie humour, and a coaree 


- -•".-' 7 — — *;■ posseswd a quaint Barcastic Inimonr, and a coarec 

and ‘priesthood’ (1 1'et. ii. 0^, and v. .8), consecrated hut ready svit, wliidi, with his lameness and other 
tolii^nnd TOculiarlyliis. Ihc (hstinetion hetween htMlily jioculinritics, rendered him one of tho most 
the a and the laity hccamc more marked tlironqh icmarkahlc Edinburgh characten of his lime lie 
the multiplication of olliccs and titles among the died in that city in Juno 1832. 

C., tho ascnptiuii to them of a place ill the Christian CLERK T>antstr nn ndininl Inti... r<i...«.v -t 
Church similar to that of tho priesls and Lorites in Eneh^iHl who tl.n ** 

the Jesrish Church, with iiecn'linr riuhts and privi- .a hi «ic seS of 

leiro.s..the.r assumption o^ peculiar dn-s, alid of fnVemk L^hJsV nTt in hoi? orde^fe fa 


iiiai o nil iiiiieiiiiiu or almost imli-lil.Ic cliar.icter hasinc a common estate liesidcs TOs4nenis 

the'dnricTnir'' ""‘'"'ll "" ‘ from the chairt.p. Hefoie the RefonuaL^ the 

hi'litv rt f '’dlKT Sieuisl Bs an iiniNiss|. duties wen: always dheharged hy clernjTnen. 

Iiility. or a hort of apo.tisy 1 In se iiotnnis in their /tr tmii- mn D„.sTr..h c'^nr 
liighe.st det'ii'i* helling to the Chiinh of Route. In TUL SIGAET. Sec WiilTEtt to 

the Protestant ehnrohes, the di-tiin turn lictweeii (*. 

mid laity is imich le-s w nle ; and nltlinngh the Mine OLEU5IOXT (in the middle nges, Clanit jron% 
terms are often ii'eil, it is rather conreiitionally Gartmontjum) fa the name of several tosrns 
th.sn in their full sigiuliention. Tlic cinploynient of *5* France, 'file most important fa the aspital of 
■iflicial toIk's Iij tiie pns-isli d their assiimption of f dc*p.srtmeiit of Puy-dc-JJome, Cleimoiit-Fcrmnd 
a pcciih.v onlin.sry dn-s, .and ls nut .so iiittiimtely (“"* •'f of the Rom.sns, in the coimtiT 

ciiniiected uitli any piHiiliar ptsdeiisions. Atining “f “><* ■Arvemi), svhich is finely situated on a gentle 
the pnnleges acrunleil to the C. hy the Rniiiaii ‘••‘■'■“tinn Iwlnven the nVets Bcdnt and AUicr, .at 
einiierani, and in the iimldle ages, sins i>\e!nptinn f'"*^ “f “ range of extinct volcanoes, crosi-ncil 
fniiii ciS'il iiirK‘i'.s, niiMiig tlie nglits nsserteil liy "J' ff*‘‘ I'l'afc of Piiy-dC'DAmc, nlmut lis'C miles 
them, and sshieli e,sn*<eil inneit dispute, \v«ss s'Si'inje de'tant from the town. It consists of tho two 
tiiin from lay.jiiriMlietiun, esm in .ascs of felony. 

The C. sven* iltstiiignisln d into the Ai//r.j* f*. and 

the finer f'., tl«’ latter in. Iinliiig j initors, aeolytes, as-iniie m ireis. contains ses-cral rcmaikahlo 
lecloiK, exonists, &c. Til" t.nn iSoof.ir fa tile ”M«‘hngs! the old Cothic cathedml, the Com and 
designation of pnistsof the « liniiliof Rome siho flail, tho Tlienlre, and the llfttcl-clicn or 

arc not of any iiligioiis onier, Imt have the can> of Jl"q«ta]. C. has ecvenil cdncntion.sl and scientifio 
jKinshes. ^tolll.s ssho ntv m Imlv onleni ars" institutions, and a piihlic lilimtj', in which are 
dcnigiiatcd fi’>>fiififr ( Y>»;v. s e Ri M i ii or (‘i.r.nias, pro ■•rved some ennons M.SS. Pop. (1672)28,0711, 
‘ , „ , , wi"» raiij' on the inaimfactnro ot linen, svoolleii 

LLIsKIs, .Null s, IS a eisil olhier on Inunl a elotii, hosiery, p.aper, &c„ and nn c.xtunsis-c trailic in 
ship of ssar, iindtr tlie imiiie.ii.i(e onli rs of the the prislnce of tliv district, and in tlie transit trade 
r.xiitiiin. lie keejn nil the ei).t:iiiis dis iiiiieiiti. In-lssecn Paris and the Foiith of France. 'Pliero are 
s\ inch arc very iiiiiiieniiis , su.-h as the ship's heg, 111*0 mineral springs in the town, svhicli arc used for 
reinarlvs on coasts ami nnehor.ijes, tl,u muslcis lathing. Tliat of .St AKtc is most rcinarkaiilc. 
Iiijok, Ac. Ii.xiing deposited in the coiirsu of nges nn iminciiso 

CIsERK. .Iiiiiv, of Rlilin, Mid I...thiaii, Seotiniiil "’•'**'* "f f'nw'-t'Jnp I nml tlie deiiosit nt one jart 
iiivintoruf the iiio.leni Riiti-li si .t.-iii of Im.il.iiig ‘’'’V rivulet n n.stnrol liriilgc 21 feet lung, 

tile eiii 1111 'll Inn .it mm, 11 is the lith son of Sir .loliii ^“V distnct .shoiinds in mich springa A 

Clerk of Pi-ineini.k, R.irt Tlnuigli not n 11 av. 1 l Mudlitude of Roman antiquities altc.st tlie Roman 
man. he stinhisl ill eply liutli the theory and praetiee tingiii of the city. In tlic inuldlc ages C. was tho 
of ii.av.al t.K tics, .and 'in ITT!! lOnnininieateil to his resulince of the cmiiits of tho 8.anic n.amc, .ami 
friends a ne« iii.iiioiniv for ' Ine.ij.ing the ciieiny’B •’rva'i'v the scat of one of the oldest bishoprias 
line’ ill a n.iiBl lattlc. Visiting l.oiiilon the follinv- ™ rram-'e. .Several reclesi.astic.il councils wero liclil 
ing year, lie iiail seine conlin'ims on tlie siihjeet •“'ro. the most reiiiarkahlc of which avas that in 
willi maval ullieers, among ivlioiii 11 as Sir Charles 'J®''’* »t Ji'liicli the Hint Cnis.ade iv.a8 instituted hy 
Euiiglas, Lord Roilney's c.i]itain of the Heel in tlic vrlon IL A statue has been erected to Pasc.al, 
mcmor.iliIc action of April 12, 1782. when the "'ho ivas a native of Clennoiit 
experiment was trnal for tlie iirst time, and n CLERJIOXT-DE-LODEVl'l, n town in tlic 
ilecisive nctory g.ained over the Fn-neln 'Plic deimitment of licniiilt, 23 miles W.-X.-IV, of jluiit- 
iiniici]i]e iv.as nilopted liy nil Riitisli ndiiiirals, ami livllicr, agrecalily sitiinled nn the declivity of a lull, 
lid to many signal ii.iial victories. In 17.V2, C. <-7owncd liy the mins of an old castle. It li.as exten- 
pnntisl 50 copies of his A'aoii/ n/i A'oiyi/ Pnrdm, for rive manufactures of ivoollcn clolli. Pop. (IS72) 0158. 
Iinvate ilistiilnitinii nnioiig'hi.s frnmls. It w.as CLE'RUS, n genus of insects of the onlcr Gofron* 
rcpnnted ami puhhshcd in 1700; the 2d, .'Id, nml -Ith frrw, section Paitamera, and of Uio great family or 
parts Were milled in 1707 ; and tlie work was suh-sretion Sririeontn. They are hcantiful licctlcs, 
n-liulilished l•IItI^• 111 ISOi, inth a prefneo explaining generally found on llowcre, and often on those of 
the ungiii Ilf Ins discuvenes. TIio mami.iivru was ninltellifamus pl.snts, hut their farrio feed on tho 
efaimisl hy Sir Ilniranl Doiigl.ss for Ins father, lareio of different kinds of hecs: those of G.apiiin'iM 
Adimr.al .Sir t liarlea Dmighas, lint C.'s right to it fa —a inro insect in Uritain, hut common in sonio 
indis]iiitalile. lie died May 10, 1812. -llis son, jarts of Europe— on the larvni of tho hivc-hcc. It 
JOHN Clciik (Lird Eldin), an eminent Scottish is about half nn inch long, greenish, the iving-cascs 
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scarlet -witE purpEsh Elue bands. How tEe larrse 
of tEis and otEer msects sEould be able to carry on 
theE ravages witE Enpunity in a bee-Eive, Eas never 
yet been satisfactorily explained. 

_ CLEYELART) (ClifF-land), a wild mountainous 
district, TvitE some picturesque fertile vaUeys, form- 
ing the east part of the R. Riding of YorksEme 
between Whitby and the Tees. Geologically, it 
consists of inferior ooEte, but the coast and west 
border are formed of lias. In the south the hills 
rise 1300 to 1850 feet. An extraordinary ch.ange 
Eas been wrought in the aspect of the country by a 
rich discovery of ironstone in the G. hills ; since 
1851, lonely hamlets have become popidous towns. 
TEe ironstone is chiefly an argillaceous carbonate, 
inferior in quality to the Eoustone of the coal 
measures. See JliDDLEsnoEonon. 

CLEVELAND, next to Cincinnati the most 
commercial city in Ohio, stands on the south shore 
of Lake Erie, at the mouth of the Cuyahoga, in lat. 
41° 30' N., and long. 81° 47' W. The harbour is 
one of the best on the coast ; and has been rendered 
still more available by extending a pier on either 
side into deeper water. By means of this secure 
and commodious haven, C., with the aid of artificial 
works in both directions, has navigable communica- 
tions with the Atlantic Ocean on the one hand, and 
with the head of Lake Superior on the other ; while 
to the south it connects itself with the basin of the 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico through a canal 
which enters the Ohio at Portsmouth, about 200 
miles . below Pittsburg. In addition to all these 
facilities by water, C. is the terminus of railways 
converging from every quarter but the north. 
With so many advantages in its favour, it could 
hardly fail to grow and prosper. It is celebrated 
for its shipbuilding, and is becoming rapidly more 
and more important for its manufactures. Among 
these are copper-smelting, iron-rolling, coal-oil 
refining, the making of iron from ore, nail manu- 
factories, &o. The total weight of iron and copper 
imported into C. by the lakes in 18C3 was more than 
130,500 tons. In the same year, the imports and 
exports were v.alued at 217,672,063 dollars. C. was 
founded in 1796, but it does not appear to have 
attained anything like its present rate of progress 
before 1840. Between that year and 1850, the 
population increased from 6071 to 17,034 ; in 1860, 
it was 43,147, and in 1870 it was 92,829. 0. has its 
full share of educational facilities, having numerous 
public schools, colleges, &c. Magnificent works were 
erected at the cost of about 400,000 dollars, to sup- 
ply the city with water from Lake Erie. 

CLEVES'(Ger. Kleve), a town of Rhenish Prussia, 
48 miles north-west of DUsseldorf. It is situated on 
tlrree gentle elev.ations, about 2J miles from the 
Rhine, with which it commrmicates by canal, in the 
midst of a rich and beautiful country. It is dirdded 
into an upper and a lower torvn, is well built, in the 
Dutch fashion, and suiTOuudcd by walls. It has a 
fine old castle, partly built on a commandingrock, 
in which Anne of Cleves, one of the wives of Henry 
VTII., was bom, .and which is now converted into 
public offices. In the collegiate church, which 
dates from the 14th ,o., are some good monuments 
to the counts of Cleves. C. has manufactures of 
woollen and cotton fabrics, sillcs, hosiery, tobacco, 
&o. Pop. 9038. C. was anciently the capital of a 
duchy extending along both banks of the Rhine, 
and which passed by marriage to the reigning 
House of Prussia. 

CLEW is a name given to the lower corner 
of square sails, and the aftermost lower comer 
of stay-sails. Clew-lines are the names of ropes 


for managing these comers ; clew-garneis are only 
applied to the courses, or largest Bads of a ship ; 
and to clew-up, is to haul up the C. of a sad. 

CLEW BAY, an inlet of the Atlantic, on the 
west coast of Mayo county, Ireland, 15 mdes deep 
by 8 broad. Some of the mountains on the north 
rise 1200 to 2500 feet, but the land on the east is 
lower, .and leads to Westport, Newport, and Castle- 
bar. Old red sandstone, carboniferous limestone, 
and Cambrian strata form the shores of the bay, 
which are generally bold and rooky, but have many 
small harbours and fishing-stations. The upper 
p.art of the b.aj^ contains an archipelago, 300 fertde 
and cultivated islets. At the entrance of the bay is 
Clare Isle, 4^ by 2 miles, composed of old red sand- 
stone and Cambrian rocks, and rising 1520 feet. 

CLICHE (Fr.), the impression made by a die in 
melted tin, or other fusible metal. It is the proof 
of a medallist’s or die-sinker’s work, by which they 
judge of the effect, and ascertain the stage of 
progress which they have reached before the die is 
hardened. The same term is apphed by the French 
to stereotype casts from wood-cuts. 

CLICHY, a town of France, in the department 
of Seine, about foiu- miles north-west of Paris, of 
which it forms a suburb. It has manufactures of 
white-lead and chemical products. Pop. 14,366. 

OLI'CK-BEETLE, the popular name of many 
species of coleopterous insects of the tribe Elaterides 
(see Elater), the parents of the destructive larv® 
too well known to farmers by the name of Wire- 
worms (q.v.). They derive the name C. from the 
sound winch they make when, being laid on their 
back on .any hard substance, they regain their feet 
by a spring, in the manner characteristic of the 
tribe to which they belong. The British species are 
numerous, the largest not quite half an inch long ; 
none of them brilhantly coloured; all very similar in 
form, rather elongated, and the thorax and abdomen 
nearly of equal breadth throughout. Skip-jack is 
another popidar name for them. The Striped 0. 
{Agriotes [Cataphagus or Elaler] Uneatus) is the 
parent of a very destructive kind of wire- worm. 

CLI'ENT. See Agent and Client. See also 
Principal and Agent, Patron, Counsel. 

CLI'FTON, a beautiful and favourite w.atering- 
place in the south-west of Gloucestershire, forming 
the western suburb and part of the parliamentary 
borough of Bristol. It is built on the sides and top of 
a carboniferous limestone hiU, 308 feet high ; com- 
mands fine picturesque views ; and is separated from 
a simil.ar cliff by a deep chasm on the south, through 
which flows the navigable Avon. The rock abounds 
in fossils' and quartz, or Bristol diamonds. It has a 
tepid spring of 73° F. which contains carbonic acid 
and salts of magnesia, and was brought into notice 
about 1695 ; but the former popularity of the spa has 
declined, .and the pump-room has been destroyed. 
At the time of the great Lisbon earthquake, this 
water became red ; and the Avon, which rises here 
35 feet at high water, suddenly turned back. On 
Clifton Down are some remains of a Roman camp, 
510 by 300 feet. A very extensive camp is in good 
preservation on the opposite side of the gorge, with 
which C. has recently been connected by a remark- 
able suspension bridge, 275 feet above low water, 
and 702 feet in span. See Bristol. 

CLIMA'CTERIC YEAR. It was long believed 
that certain years in the life of man had a peculiar 
significance to him, and were the critic.al points, as 
it were, of his health and fortunes. The mystical 
number 7 and its multiples (e. g., 35, 49) constituted 
crises of this kind. 'The most important of .aU 
was the 63d year, called, by way of eminence, the 
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‘ climaoterie year ’ or ‘ grand elimacteri<^’ which was 
supposed to he fatal to most men ; its influence 
being atti-ibuted to the fact, that it is the multiple 
of the two mystical numbers 7 and 9. 

OLI'MATB (from the Greek Uima, a slope or 
inclination, afterwards applied to a tract of country, 
wath reference to its supposed inclination to the 
pole, and the effect of the obliquity of the sun’s rays 
ui)on the tomperatmre), a term now employed as 
iuehidiug not merely the conditions of a place or 
country with regard to temperature, but also its 
meteorological conditions generally, in so far as they 
exercise an influence on the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. The effect of the sun’s rays is greatest 
where they fall periiendicularly on the surface of the 
earth, .and diminishes as them obliquity increases ; 
the surface which receives any given amount of the 
Elm’s r.ays increasing with their increased obliquity, 
as a'b' is gieater than ab in the annexed figure; 



whilst at the s.ame time the oblique nays being 
subjected to the influence of a greater number of 
particles of the atmosphere, as <fa* is longer than cu, 
a greater amount of their heat is absorbed before 
they reach the simface of the earth at all. The 
greater or smaller extent of simface rccciadng .a 
certain amount of heat, also makes important 
differences to arise from exposure by slope towanls 
the equator or towards the nearest pole. Eln-ation is 
a most important cause of differences of clira.ate. As 
we ascend from the level of the sea to the greatest 
moimkain .altitudes, even at the equ.ator, the temper- 
ature gradually diminishes, owing to the diminished 
density of the atmosphere, and wo reach a region of 
perpetual snow, as in approaching the poles. The 
progressive diminution of the temperature is, how- 
ever, affected by many otlier causes, so that the line 
of poipetiial snow is far from being at the s.ame 
elevation in all places of the same latitude. Thus, 
the snow-line on the southem side of the Himalaya 
is depressed by the moisture of the aerial currents 
from the Indian Ocean; and that on the northern 
side is elevated b}- the radiation of heat in the vast 
dry table-lands of Central Asia, and the consequent 
•ascending streams of warm dry air ; so th.at the 
difference between the two is not less than 4000 
feet in favoim of the northern side of the mountain- 
r.aiigcs ; and Humboldt s.ays, ‘ millions of men of 
Tihctian origin occupy populous tornis in a countpy 
whore fields .and touais would, diming the whole 
year, have been buried in snow, if these kable-l.ands 
had been less continuous and less extensive.’ As the 
actual temperature of the atmosphere depends not 
so much ujion the direct raj's of the sun as upon the 
radiation from the heated simface of the earth, the 
diversities in the character of th.at surface are 
productive of gi'cat effects in modifying climate. A 
sandy desert, a tract of country clothed ivith luxu- 
riant vegetation, and an e.xpanse of w.ater, absorb 
and radiate heat in very different degrees. A newly 
ploughed field both absorbs and r,adi.ates heat much 
more rapidly than a field covered with grass. A 
sandy desert heats the atmosphere above it much 
more th.an either a fertile tract or a w.atery expanse, 
and a watery exjianse stiff less than a fertile tract ; 
but, on the other hand, the desert cools sooner bj’’ 
r.aib.ation ; whilst the heat .absorbed by the water 
being diffused thi'ough a larger mass — partly by 


reason of the motion continually tailing place in the 
fluid substance— and affecting greater depths, tho 
influence of the^ ocean, of seas, and of great lakes, is 
veiy powerful in maintaining a greater equality in 
the temperatimo of the atmosphere. Thus maiitime 
places, and particularly islands and pcninsidas, have 
a more equal temper.atime, n-ith less diversity of the 
extremes of summer and winter, than more inland 
or continental places otherwise similarly situated. 
The effect of the sea is modified by many circum- 
stances, and particularly by emrents, of which the 
Gulf Stre.am (q. v.) affords a not.able instance, tho 
hc.ated water conveyed by it from tho equatorial to 
the polar regions having a great influence on the 
0., p.artieul,arly of the north-west of Eimope. The 
temperature of Europe is also in part dependent on 
the w.arm south n-inds, which have .absorbed heat 
from the great saudy deserts of Africa ; .and over 
the world gencr.allj', atmospheric cimrents must be 
regarded as exercising even a greater influence on 
C. than oce.anie cuiTents. The quantity of rain 
or snow th.at falls in the course of a year, and the 
times and manner of its falling, are circumstances 
which have a gre.at effect on climate. These are 
circumstances much influenced by the distribution 
of land and water, and by the elevation and ch.ar- 
.actor of tho surface of the hand, which, doubtless, 
also influence electric and other meteorological 
conditions, loss imdorstood, but certainly not 
unimportant. 

Tho relations of C. to vcgct,ation arc determined 
not merely by the moan annii.al temperature, but in 
a great mensiu*e also — and, with regard to many 
plants, entirely — by the diir.ation and C. of summer. 
Thus, m.aize, which may bo mentioned as an import- 
ant example, succeeds well in clim.ates of which the 
avinter-cold is severe, tho siunmer season alone being 
sufficient for its whole life; wliilst, on the other 
hand, such plants ns fuchsias, some Wnds of laurel, 
and even the common h.a-n-thpm, which succeed 
well enough where maize would sc.arcely put forth 
an e.ar, woiJd perish from the colder nmters of 
countries where it is profitably cultivated. Tho 
pol.ar limit of p.articul.ir species of animals, except 
those which hybem.ate, is generally determined by 
the degree of winter-cold wliich they can bear 
without injiu-y. 

Bogs and marshes exorcise an uufavour.ablo 
influence on C., cooling the .air .and c.ausing fogs, as 
cl.aj'-soils also to some extent do, through their reten- 
tivencss of moisture ; whilst marshes of some kinds, 
•and in some situations, .abound in exhalations very 
unfavourable to he.'dth, Siinil.ar remarks apply 
to barge tracts of forest. Tho clearing, drain.ago, 
and cifltiv.ation of land have generally favourable 
effects on O. ; .although pbautations are often bene- 
ficial for shelter; and a too complete removal of 
nntur.al forests may prevent the deposition of mois- 
ture from the atmosphere to such a degree as to 
cause droughts, a result strikinglj' exemplified in 
some of the smaller West India Islands, and tho 
tendency to which is s.aid to' be manifested on the 
great scale in the eastern part of the continent of 
North America. 

The import.ant and difficult subject of C. will be 
found fmther eliicid.ated in some of the principal 
geographical articles, and in ‘the articles AonicuL- 
TtTRE ; AnnoiuouLTURE ; Atmospheiie ; AIeteok- 
OLOOY ; hloNSooKS ; Eain ; Seasons ; Storms ; 
Tr.vde-'uinds ; Wind. 

CLI’MAX, a Greek word signifj’ing prim.arily a 
stair, and in Rhetoric, that artifice which consists in 
placing before the mind of the reader or hearer a 
series of projiositions or objects so arr.anged that 
the least forcible strikes it first, and the others rise 
by successive gi'adations in impressiveness. 



CLUMBERS {Scansores)y in Ornithology, an order 
of birds generally characterised by having two toes 
before opposed by two toes behind, so as to adapt 
their feet in a remarkable degree for the purpose of 
grasping the branch of a tree or any similar object. 
Many have not two toes permanently directed back- 
wards, blit have the power of turning one of the 
front toes backwards at pleasure. Some have only 
three toes, but yet on other accoimts are unhesi- 
tatingly ranked in this order. The families of the 
C., however, differ very much in many respects, 
although agreeing in the structme of their feet. To 
this order oelong parrots, toucans, trogons, barbets, 
woodpeckers, and cuckoos. It has been objected to 
the name 0., that although very descriptive of the 
habits of some birds of this order, as woodpeckers, 
it is not veiy applicable to others, as cuckoos, whilst 
there arc birds of other orders, as creepers, w'hich 
possess this habit in the greatest degree ; and the 
name has been changed by some ornithologists into 
Yol'e-footed or Zygodaduhns liirds. It is generally 
the outer front toe which is directed backward in 
this order; but in the trogons, the first and second 
toes are opposed to the tliird and fourth. 

CLI JIBING PERCH scandens)^ the 

only well-ascertained species of a genus of fishes, 
from which the family Ajiabasidee (q. v.) derives its 
name. It is a native of rivers and hi most 

parts of the East Indies. It is about six inches 
long. In general form, it somewhat resembles 
a iierch, and the resemblance is increased by the 
large scales and the spiny dorsal fin. That this 
fish climbs trees, has been asserted by observers 



Climbing Perch. 

whose veracity and accuracy cannot easily be 
questioned; yet others, who have enjoyed ample 
opportunity of observation, express great doubt 
concerning this habit. In climbing, the fish is said 
to suspend itself by its spiny gill-covers, and by 
fixing its anal fin in caWties o? the bark, urging 
its way upwards hy distending and contracting 
its body. There is no doubt that it often leaves 
pools when they are in danger of being dried up, 
aud travels in search of water. Though these fish 
are sometimes compelled in their distress to travel 
by day, and have been met in the glare of noon 
toiling along a dusty road, their migrations are 
generally performed at night or in early morning, 
whilst the grass is still wet with dew. Climbing 
perches are plentiful in the Ganges, and the boat- 
men have been kno^vn to keep them for five or six 
days in an earthen pot without water, using daily 
w'hat they wanted, and finding them as lively as 
when just caught. 

CLUMBING PLANTS, or CLIMBERS, are, in 
the most extensive and popular sense of the term, 
those plants which, having weak stems, seek support 
from other objects, chiefly from other plants, in 
order to ascend from the ground. This, however, is 
accomplished in very diflerent ways. Some climb 
by means of small root-like processes growing 
from the stem, as the ivy ; some by means of 
dm or tendrils, which twine roimd branches of 


trees, &c. {see Cirrus) ; some hy adhering disks, 
of which a beautiful instance is to be, seen in the 
well-known* Virginian Creeper ; and many by the 
t\vining of their ovii stems around those to which 
they cUng. Twining plants generally turn only in 
one direction, either from right to left, or from left 
to right. Tke scarlet-runner and passion-flower 
are examples of the former; the honeysuckle aud 
hop of the latter. Twining plants are not always 
included imder the designation climbing plants. 
The woody t^vining plants, which fonn one of the 
most remarkable featiu'es of tropical forests^ are 
often called Lianas (q. v.), 

CLI'NCHER-BUILT, or CLmKER-BUILT, 
is a name applied in Ship-building, when the lower 
edges of the side-planks overlap the row next under 
them, like slates on the roof of a house. K the 
planks are all smooth, meeting edge to edge, the 
construction is called carvel-built. Tliis construction 
requires that the seams should be very close, and 
calked with oakum. Boats are often diagonal- 
built; two layers of planking, rising in opposite 
directions from the keel at an angle of 45°. In 
iron sliips, the clinclier arrangement is called lap- 
jointed, aud the carvel arrangement, jump-jointed. 

CLI'NIC BA'PTISM (Gr. Uine, a bed), in the 
ancient church, baptism administered to a person on 
a sick-bed or death-bed. The practice and the tenu 
alike indicate notions concerning baptism which 
have no foundation in Scripture, and which, although 
once extremely prevalent, have now almost ehtir^y 
disappeared. 

CLINIC ME'DICINE, is that department of 
tho art which is occupied with the investigation of 
diseases at tho bedside, or individually. 

CLI'NKSTONE, or PHONOLITE, is a grayish 
green fclspathio rock, remarkable for its tendency 
to lamination, which is sometimes such that it 
affords tiles for roofing. It is a compact homo- 
geneous rock, passing gradually into gr.ay basalt. 
Tlie slabs give a met.a!lio ring or ‘ clink’ when struck 
uith a hammer, whence its name. It occurs in 
volcanic districts. 

OLINO'METER, an instrument for the purpose 
of taking the dip and strike of a stratum. It con- 
. sists of a compass provided with a small spirit-level, 
I and on the lid — which can be fixed at right angles 
to the com]>as3-bo.x — there is a small graduated 
I quadrant, and a plumb-line. 

I CLI'NTON, Be Witt, .an American statesman of 
English origin, son of a major-gener.ol in the United 
States army, and descended, on his mother’s side, 
from the Butch family of Be Witt, was bom in 
1769, at Little Britain, state of New York. Being 
admitted to tho bar, he became private secretary 
to his uncle, General George Clinton, till the end 
of his administration in 1785. In 1797, he was 
elected a member of the New York legislature, and in 
1801, chosen a senator of the United States. Subse- 
quently, he was elected mayor of New York, from 
which office tho violence of political parties occa- 
sioned his retirement in 1815. Between 1817 and 
his death in 1828, he was repeatedly governor of 
New York state. The formation of the great canal 
from Lake Erie to the Hudson was mainly owing to 
his persevering endeavours. He was a member of 
most of the hterary and scientific institutions of 
the United States, and of several of those of Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe. Besides 
various fugitive pieces, his productions consist of 
speeches, governor’s messages, discoiu'ses before 
various institutions, addresses to the army, com- 
munications regarding Lake Erie Canal, aud 
judicial opinions. 
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CLINTON, He>tiy Pynes, ,a very distioguisljed 
classical scholar, vas born January 14, 1781, at 
Gamston,inNottingIjimshire; educated at Southwell 
School, and afterwards at Westminster. In 1799, 
he went to Oxford, and in ISOS took liis degree of 
M.A. Next year, he entered parliament as member 
for Aldborough, wliioh ho continued to represent 
until 1826. He died October 24, 1852. C.’s two 
gre.at works are the Fasti Jlellenici (1824—1834), 
and Fasti Romani (1845 — 1850). They are known 
to all European scholars, and contain an immense 
store of learning. 

CLI'O, in Grecian mythology, the daughter of 
Jupiter and hlnemosyne, the mother of Hyacinthus 
and Hymenaius. She was the Muse of History 
and Epic Poetry, and was represented as bearing a 
half-opened roll of a book. 

OLIO, a genus of sheU-less Pteropodous mollnsks, 
of wMoh one species, C. horealis, is extremely abtmd- 
ant in the Arctic seas, and constitutes a principal 
part of the food of Avhales, so that indeed the name 
wIiaM s/ood is often given to it by whale- fishers. It 
is scarcely an inch long ; the head is furnished with 
six retractile tcntaeula ; the organs of locomotion 
are two delicate fins, attached to the neck, and 
which in swimming are brought almost into con- 
tact, first above, then below. It is an active little 
creature, often coming for an instant to the surface 



of the water in calm weather, and then suddenly 
diving away into the depths. MjTiads are seen 
together, and the water is sometimes so full of 
them, that a whale cannot open its mouth uithout 
engulfing them in great numbers. C. australis is 
almost as abund.ant in the southern seas as 
C. borealis in the northern. 

CLIPPER, is a n.ame f.amUiarly given to a ship 
built expressly for speed. The requirements of 
trades in which the merchandise carried was of a 
perishable natiue, and rendered a quick passage 
desirable, were probably among the first c.auscs 
which directed scientific attention to the lines of 
vessels for the purpose of ascertaining the form 
adapted to offer least resistance to the water. For 
many years the fruit-clippers have been celebrated 
for their rapid passages ; and the opium-clippers, 
and slavers, have attained an unenidable notoriety 
for speed. The modifications of the old form of 
vessel have boon gradual, the desideratum aimed 
at being the combination of the greatest carrmng 
capacity with the form best ad.apted for speed. Per- 
haps the most successful improvements have been 
those of the Aberdeen bmlders, the Americ.ans, 
and Mr Scott Russell A C., as comp.ared ivith 
an ordinary sailing-ship, is longer and narrower 
(though of late the tendency has been to increase 
the beam); very sharp at the bows, which are 
generally hollowed more or less below the water- 
line ; gracefully fined away towards the stem, which 
is usii.aUy elliptical ; and, altogether, presenting the 
contrast of the race-horse to the beast of burden. 
Some of the 0. ships now running from Liverpool 


to America and to Australia are among the most 
magnificent vessels in the world. The Lightning, 
dmmg a voyage from Melbourne to Liverpool, ran 



2550 English miles in one week, or at the rate of 
I5i miles an hour during the whole period. The 
Americans have fully done their part in intro- 
ducing rapid C. ships, both for ocean and for river 
navigation, for steamers and for s.ailing-ships. 

CLIPPING THE COIN. See Coikiko. 

CLI'THBROE, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough in the west of Lancashire, on the left 
b.ank of the Kibble, 28 miles north of Manchester. 
It lies on a low eminence of carboniferous limestone, 
at the b.ase of Pendle Hill, which is 1803 feet high. 
Pendlo Forest is celebrated as the locality of the 
exploits of the Lancashire witches. The m.ain street 
runs along the ridge of the eminence, and at its 
south end are the mins of a castle, founded in the 
time of William Rufus by the Laoys. 0. has print- 
works, cotton-manufactures, and limekilns. It sends 
lime to .all parts of the kingdom. About 5 miles 
west of C., lies Stonyhiust College, the principal 
scat of the Jesuits in England, Pop. (1871) of the 
parliamentary borough, 11,786. It returns one 
member to parliament. 

CLIVE, Robeet, Loed, Baron of Plassey, one of 
the greatest warrior-statesmen of whom England 
can boast, the founder of British supremacy in 
India, was bom .at Styohe, in Shropshire, 1725. At 
school he exhibited little aptitude for learning, but 
was noted for his mischievous propensities and his 
fearless dimosition. The monotony of a clerkship 
in the India Ciiril Sendee at hladras, where he 
arrived in 1744, had litenally nearly been the death 
of him ; it w.as with gi’eat joy, therefore, that he 
abandoned the pen for the sword, when some three 
years after his arrival the troubles acciimul,atiiig 
upon the English in India gave him an opportunity 
of doing so. 0. had now found Ids true spheru The 
bold, fearless character had now scope enough for 
its development ; the inteUeot which, chained to the 
desk, had seemed of the didlest and most common- 
place kind, in the freedom of the field became at 
once quick, comprehensive, and original. When 
C. grasped the sword, English influence in India 
was almost extinct; the French and their allies 
had scarcely left them even a m.ateri.al footing. 
Yet in less than half-a-dozen years after C. had, 
in August 1751, with 200 English infantry and 
300 sepoys, marched out of Fort St David on his 
hazardous enterprise to attack Arcot, a city of 
100,000 inhabitants, and g.arrisoned by 1200 or 1500 
of Chimda Sahib's best troops, .amplj’ supplied with 
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artaiery, the decisive battle of Plassey had been 
- foxtght, and English power established on the min 
of that of France and the native princes. The 
daring displayed in the capture of Aroot, and the 
intrepidity and fortitude exhibited in its defence 
by 0. and his little b.and, reduced to 200 men, 
gainst an army of 10,000, was the foundation of 
England’s subseqi^ent neatness and glory in India. 
C.’s^ name henceforward was a tower of strength in 
India, where he was sumamed by the natives Sahat 
Jhinff, ov ‘the Daring in IVar.’ Victory marched 
with him alike against native warriors, French, and 
Dutch. TJnscmpidous as to his means, -he woidd 
undoubtedly have found himself involved in many 
^ffic^ties had not his questionable actions been 
invariably crowned, .and thus — in the lax political 
notions of the time — justified, by success. Nothing 
renmining for him to do in India, ho returned to 
England in 17G0, and received the warm thanks 
of the Company and an Irish peerage from the 
government for his services. His wealth, arising 
from shares in various spoils, presents .and grants of 
territor}’ from native princes, was enormous. After 
his departure from India, the Company’s affairs, 
through the dishonesty of its serv.ants, high and 
low, fell into a state of the greatest confusion, and 
C., in 1'764, was chosen to set them right. Ho 
proved himself as competent an administrator as he 
was a warrior. Uncompromising and resolute, he 
boro dou-n every opposition to his plans, all the more 
sternly that he found it in some cases assuming the 
form of threats. In less than IS months, he had 
‘restored perfect order and discipline in both the 
civil .and military services, and brought back pros- 
perity to the well-nigh ruined finances of the Com- 
pany.’ Ho returned to England in 1707, and was 
received with the distinction to which his important 
seri'icos entitled liim. ‘But the energetic way in 
which he h.ad righted matters in India, g.ave offence 
to those who_ suffered from the suppression of 
dishonest practices, many of whom were not ai-ithout 
considerable influence in the mother-coimtry. This 
influence they employed to stir up ill-feeling ag.ainst 
C. ; _ and Jiis proceedings in India were made the 
subject of animadversion in parliament in 1772, and 
in the follouing year, matter for the inquiry of a 
select parliamentary committee ; who, however, failed 
to find that C. had acquired his groat wealth by 
abuse of power, as his enemies had assorted. Tho 
form of acquittal, however, was not quite satis- 
factory to 0., who never got over tho di3gr.aco 
implied in the trial ; and ended his life by siucide, 
November 22, 1774. 

CLOA'CA. See tho article BmPS. A sirail.ar 
anatomical arrangement is found in one order of 
mammals, the monotromata (q. v.), in .all reptiles, 
and in many fishes. 

CLOACA MA’XIMA. This was a subtcirancau 
passage of vast extent, by which tho whole, or a 
gre.at part, of tho filth of ancient Borne w.as con- 
veyed to the Tiber. Dr.ains from tho lower parts 
of tho city .around tho Forum, .and from the other 
valleys, were commenced by Tarqulnius Friscus ; 
but the coustmetion of the C. M. is attributed 
by Livy to Tarquinius Superbus. Niebuhr is of 
opinion, that it was at first intended to drain tho 
valley of tho Forum ; but it appears to have been 
subsequently extended, and connected with the 
smaller cloaca;. Bunning from the Forum past tho 
temple of Vesta, it terminated at tho Tiber, where 
tho mouth of it is still visible. It consisted of three 
largo arches, one within the other. Tlio space 
enclosed by tho iimermost vault was upwards of 
1.3 feet in width, and of a corresponding height. 
Tho arches Were built of largo blocks of stone, fixed 
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together without cement, pf the uniform size of 
riither more than 5 feet 5 inches long and 3 feet 
high. The species of stone used bears evidence to 
the antiquity of the construction, being the material 
which was employed in the most ancient public 
edifices. The sewer was kept in a state of efficiency 
by a continual stream of superfluous w.ater from tho 
aqueducts. Large portions of this and of the other 
cloacae rcmiiin, in some places still adsiblo, but gene- 
rally buried, by the accmnulation of soil, at a consi- 
1 der.able depth below the present level of the streets. 

' During the Republic, tho surveillauoe of the Roman 
cloaca) was one of the duties performed by tho 
censoM. The C. hi. was subjected to repair by Cato 
and his colle.ague in the censorship. Agrippa, when 
pdile, obkained praise for his exertions in cle.ans- 
ing and rep,airing the cloaca;, and is recorded to 
have p.assed through them in a boat. Under the 
empire, officers called curatores doacarum ririiswere 
appointed for their supervision. So thoroughly was 
the city under min ed by these large sewers, th.at 
Pliny calls it uris pmsilis, a city suspended in the 
air rather than resting upon the eartk Drains of 
the same description, but of smaller dimensions, 
existed in some others of the ancient Roman cities. 

CLOCK BE’LL-METAL is principally an alloy 
of copper .and tin, with smaller qu.antities of bismuth, 
antimony, lead, .and zinc. A common alloy is SO 
parts of copper, 10 tin, 5.J zinc, .and dj lead. Tho 
bismuth and .antimony make the beU more brittle, 
but they commimicato a better tone ; and where the 
proportion of tin rises ns high as 20 per cent.', or 1 
p.art of tin to 4 of tho other metals, a very much 
more sonorous beU is obtained. 



CLOCKS AOT) IVATCHES. See Honoioav. 

CLOG A'LMANAC, tho name given in England 
to a primitive Idnd of calendar or almanac, c.alled 
also a ‘ rim stock’ and ‘ prime 
staff.’ In Scandinavia it was 
c.alled a ‘ Runic staff,’ from tlio 
Runic characters used in its 
numerical notation. It was 
generally of wood (whence its 
name of ‘ clog,’ f. e., log or 
block), but was sometimes of 
brass, of bone, or of horn. 

When of wood, it was most 
commonly of box ; but chn, 
fir, and oak, were .also em- 
ployed. ‘This ahnanac’ — s.ayB 
Dr Plot, in his Natural Ilistonj 
of StaJTordsJiirc, amtten in 
ICSG, when it was still in use 
among the common people of 
that county — ‘ is usually a 
squiiro piece of wood, contain- 
ing three months on each of 
the four edges. Tho number 
of d.ays in them are expressed 
by notches : the first d.ay by 
a notch with a patidous stroke 
turned up from it, .and every 
seventh by a barge-sized notch. 

Overagainst m.any of tho 
notches are placed on the left 

h.and sevcnal marks or sjunbols, 

denoting the golden number or for month of January, 
cycle of the moon. Thofestiv.als 
are marked by symbols of tho several saints issuing 
from the notches. Some .are perfect, containing tho 
dominical letters as well as tho prime and marks for 
tho feasts, engraven upon them, and such are our 
primcstiivcs in tho hluseum at Oxford : others 
imperfect, Raving only tho prime and the inunovable 
feasts on them, and such are all those I met with in 
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Staffordsliire ; wWoli yet are of two kinds also, some 
public, of a larger eke, wbicb hang commonly here 
at one end of the m^tle-tree of their chimneys, for 
the use of tho whole family ; and others private, of 
‘ a smaller eise, which they cany in their pockets.* 
Examples of the 0. A* may bo seen in the British 
Museiun (one out apparently towards the end of 
the 17th 0 .); in the Ashmolean jMuseum,.and the 
Bodleian Library, at Oxford ; in St John’s College, 
Cambridge ; and in the Cheetham Library, at Man- 
chester. The Flemish antiquary. Grater, delineates 
one at Home, which ho believes to have been used by 
the Goths and Vandals ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the C. A. was known to any Eiirope.an 
nation before its conversion to Christianity. It is 
described by the Swedish historian, Olaus Magnus, 
in the IGth c. ; and by the Danish antiquary, Olaus 
Wormius, in tho 17th o. It has been found in 
Franca and elsewhere. In Denmark it seems to 
have been generally flat, divided into six columns ; 
but six-sided examples aro not unfrequent. Some 
of the clog almanacs shew a peculiar numerical 
notation. The first four digits are marked by dots; 
tho fifth, by a sign like the Roman numeral V; the 
next four, by tliis sign and additional dots ; and the 
tenth, by the sign -I-. 

CLOGHEE'H, a town in tho south-west of 
Tipperary county, 14 miles west-south-west of 
Clonmel, in bat. 52° 17' N., and long. 7° 57' W. 
Pop. 2S84. Tho rich limestone soil of Tar vale 
produces fine wheat crops, and there aro e.xtensivo 
nour-miUs hero. Six miles north-west of C. are 
tho famous limestone caves of Mitohellstown, with 
beautiful limestone concretions. The caves consist 
of galleries and vaults, SOO by 570 feet, 

CLO'GHER, a decayed episcopal city of Ireland, 
in the south of Tyrone, on tho Launy, a tnbutary 
of the Blaokwator, 104 nules north-north-west of 
Dublin. Tho see has lately boon imitod to that of 
Armagh. St Patrick is said to have been the first 
bishop of C., in 444. Pop, 1000. 

CLOI'STER (Fr. cloUre, claustrum, an enclosure), 
a covered p.assagc, or ambulatory, nmning roimd 



Cloister : 

Kilconncl Abljpy. 


the walls of certain portions of monastic and colle- 
giate buildings. The C. usually surrounded, or ran 
along three sides of a quadrangular area, which 
was called the 0. garth. Tho roof of the O., which 
was often vaulted, was supported on the side next 
to the quadrangle by pillars and arches, which 
wero frequently ornamentally combined like trifolial 
arches, amb lUm them, occupied by tracery. The 
upper portions of these arches above the miillions 
were often glazed; and sometimes latterly oven 
the ™ole arches, so that they became a row of 
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wmdows, _ as at Gloucester. Cloisters wero used 
for exercise .and recreation by the inmates of tho 
religious houses. Ocuasionally, when wholly glazed, 
they had cells or stalls for study on the inner side ; 
and very frequently a stone-bench may still be 
seen, which runs .along the same side. Many of tho 
larger monasteries had more cloisters than one • and 
so characteristic were they of the religious houses, 
tu.at the tem 0. came to be used in a gener.al sense 
t ® establishment, which is still the sense 

01 tho word kloster in German. See MoK.vsxmiY. 

CLOhTAKl'LTY, a town in the south of Cork 
county, Ireland, at the head of a small inlet "G 

P^p.'(187^ 29^5! 

town of Ireland, in tho 
county of Monaghan, 12 nules west from tho toavn of 
that name. It is situated on a rising ground on the 
high-ro.ad between Monaghan and Belturbet, and 
near the Olster Canal, and is in general well built, 
and has some ancient remains, including the ruins of 
a monastciy, dating, it is said, from the 6th c., and 
of a round tower. It has manufactures of Imeu 
corn-mills, and a brewery, and is tho seat of a poor- 
law union. Pop. (1871) 2150. 

CLOKME'L (V.alo of Honey), a p.arliamcntary 
and municipal borough in the south of Tipperary 
county, ivith a littlo in Waterford, on both banks 
of the Suir, and two islands, 14 miles south-south- 
east of Cashel, It chiefly stands on the Tipperary 
side of the Suir, and on one of the isles in the river. 
One of the bridges over tho Suir has 20 arches. 
Tho main street is a mile long, and parallel to the 
nver. Pop. in 1871, 10,030, of whom SG58 aro 
Jlom.an Catholics, 1115 Protestant Episcopalians, 
and the rest of other denominations. C. returns one 
member to parliament. It has manufactures of 
cotton, and large flour-mills. The chief exports aro 
agricultural produce and cattle. B.argcs of 20 to 
50 tons ply on the Suir to Waterford. C. had for- 
merly walls, of which one gate remains. In 1C50, 
Cromwell besieged the town, and demolished the' 
castle. C. gave birth to Sterne and Lady Blessing- 
ton, and was the chief scene of O’Brien’s attempted 
rising in 1848. Hero Mr Bianconi first est.ablishcd 
tho che.ap and rapid car travelling over the south- 
west of Ireland ; aud C. is now a gro.at contra for 
i Irish tourists. 

CLONTA'BF, a torni of Ireland, in tho coimty 
of Dublm, about 3 miles east-north-east of Dublin 
city. It is much frequented during the siunmer 
montlis for sea^batliiD^, and there are many hand- 
some villas in the vicinity. C. is celohratcd in 
history as tho place where, in 1014, Bri.an Boroimho 
(q. V.) won a great victory over tho Danes. Pop. 
(1871) 3442. ^ 

CLOOTS, Jean Baptiste, Baron, better known 
as Amacharsis Cloqts, was perhaps the most singular 
of all tho enthusiasts brought to the surface of 
society by the French Revolution. He was horn 
near Olevea in 1755, and from his 11th year was 
educated in Paris. Through ardent study of tho 
ancients, his im.agination, n.atur.ally extr.%vao,ant 
became so heated wnth the political constitutions of 
Greece, that he imdcrtook the mission of spreadino 
tho democracy of Sp.arta .and Athens throughout the 
world ; .and avith this view ho tr.avcUed through 
most of the cmmtries of Europe, imder the name of 
Annch.ar3is, everywhere expending upon his phil.au- 
thropie schemes large sums of his very considerable 
pnvato fortime. 'The imion of .aU nations in one 
family was the ultimate aim of all his cosmopoli- 
tan schemes. The brealdug out of tho French 
Revolution brought his enthusiasm to a head, .as ho 
saw m jt the fulfilment of his dreams and plans. 
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Ho returned to Paris, constituted iumself tlio 
‘ orator or advocate of tlie human race,' and pre- 
sented numerous petitions to the National Assembly. 
On the 19th of June 1790, he appeared at the bar of 
the Assembly at the head, of a munber of strangers, 
dressed in the oostmnes of different nations, as the 
representatives of the whole e,arth, and presented .an 
address of thanks for the stand made against the 
tyrants of the world, and a request that all the 
strangers then in Paris should be made jS'cnch 
citizens. As a member of the Constituent Assembly, 
he offered to raise a Prussian coips, to be called the 
Vandal Legion ; proposed to lay a price on the head 
of the Duke of Brunswick ; called the king of Prussia 
the S.ardanapalus of the north ; and eulogised Count 
Ankarstrom for having assassinated the king of 
Sweden. VTiat is singul-ar isj’th.at these extrava- 
gances were received often ivitli storms of applause. 
He /called for the apotheosis of Gutenberg in the 
, Pantheon, as tho ‘ cre.ator of the word,’ and also for 
that of an apostate priest. On the occasion of the 
general annameht of France, he dmiosited 12,000 
francs on the altar of tho country. In 1792 ho was 
elected a member of tho Convention, and continued 
to weary tho house with his extrav.agant motions. 
He hate^ Christianity no less than roy.alty ; declared 
himself the enemy of its founder ; and, as an adher- 
ent 'of the worslup of Ec.ason, preached downright 
-materialism. At tho trial of I^uis XVL, he gave 
his vote for death, ‘ in tho name of tho human lace,’ 

' and took occasion at tho same time to pass sentence 
on the king of Prussia. Some time after, on the 
pjotion of llobespicrrc, he was excluded from the 
Club of the Jacobins, on the ground that he was 
• wo.althy and a nobleman. Eobespierro hated and 
feared tho enthusiast; and avhen St Just brought 
his impeachment against Hebert and his adherents, 
C. was involved in it, was condemned to death, and 
executed March 23, 1794. He heard his sentence 
u-ith tho greatest composure, comforted the com- 
panions of his fate, and continued to preach mate- 
rialism to his friend Hebert on the way to tho 
place of execution. At the foot of tho scaffold ho 
requested^ that his turn might be last, in order that 
he might have time to establish a few more prin- 
ciples, while the heads of the others were falling. 
He then laid his head with equanimity on the block, 
after asserting his innocence, and protesting against 
his sentence, ‘ in the name of the human race." He 
left a number of 'writings, aU of the same extrava- 
gant character, of wmoh wo may mention hero 
Certitude dea Preuves dit Moltammldisme (Lond. 
1780), L’Orateurdu Genre Humain (1791), and Baae 
Consillutionnelle de la Eepuhliqite du Genre Humain 
(1793). 

CLOSE, in Heraldry. Whon tho ■wings of a 
bird are down and close to the body, it is described 
•as Close. The term is used only with reference to 
birds addicted to flight, such as the eagle, falcon, &c. 
Of dunghill cocks, and ' other domestic fowls, it is 
imderstood that their •wings arq_in this position. 
Barnacles, and bits for horses, are said to be close 
when they are not to be understood as extended. 

CLO'SE-HAHLED, in Seamanship, is tho mode 
in which tho sails arc arranged, in, order to make the 
ship move in a direction the nearest possible towards 
that joint of the compass from which tho ■wind 
blows. Fore and aft vessels, espeoiidly cutters, s.ail 
closer to tho ■wind than square-rigged ones. Ships 
of some sizes and shapes can attain this result 
better than others; but it is a quality scarcely to 
bo calculated beforehand. 

CLO'SET, in Heraldry, tho half of tho b.ar (q. v.). 

OLOTAIllE I. and IL, kings of the Franks. 
See Meuovingiaks. 


OLO'THES-MOTH, a name common to a 
number of species of small moths of the genus 
Tinea, the larva) or caterpillars of which are 
extremely destructive to woollen clothes, furs, 
stuffed quadrupeds and birds, &o. Tinea destructor 
is one of the most annoying of these insect pests. 
It is of a satiny buff colour, tho ivmgs deflexed 
when at rest. The larva is about a quarter of an 
inch long, with only a few hairs, white, with a slate- 
coloured line down the back, an ochrcoiis head, and 
16 legs. T. tapezana has tho upper )ving3 black at 
the base, the rest of tho wing white. T. sarcitella 
is another very common B 2 )ecies, of a sillcy gray 
cqlom- ; the head, thorax, and base of tho superior 
xrings white; the wings folded flat on the back 
when at rest. Tho larva is covered ■udth scattered 
hairs. These moths are most abmidant in tho 
warmer seasons of the year, but their larva: cany 
on their destructive operations even diming winter. 
Guided by instinct, the female moth lays ner eggs 
where the lanm may find their appropriate food, 
consisting of substances indigestible to almost every 
other cre.atnre ; and the larva:, being furnished ■with 
minute but sti’ong and shaiqi jaws, not only berin 
to eat as soon as they are hatched, but to cut 8io 
fibres of tho substances on which they feed into 
little bits, and to unite them by means of a glutinous 
silk of their own producing, so as to form for them- 
selves oases, Imed internally with silk ; and in these 
they constantly abide, adding to them at the anterior 
end as their own increase of size requires, and also 
■widening them, by slitting them down the middle, 
and mending them ■with additional materials. All 
this may be be-autifully observed by transferring the 
same motb-barva to different pieces of flannel in 
succession, of different colours. The larva of Tinea 
tapezana worlcs its way through woollen stuffs in an 
arched gallery, cairying its httle case ■with it. T. 
pellioneua makes similar tunnels in furs. T. grancUa 
is destructive to books as well as to gr.ain. Sec 
CoBN-MOTn. The best means of preventing the 
ravages of moths are perfect olcanhness, frequent 
inspection of articles, and their exposmo to light 
and air. Spirit of turpentine is used for killing 
them ; tho vapour arising from a sponge dipped in 
this liquid is fatal to such as it sufficiently reaches ; 
they are also killed by the heat of a brisk fire or of 
an oven. 

CLOTHING, Army, is one of tho departments 
of the British military system into which, within 
recent ye.ai3, much change and improvement have 
been introduced. 

In the time of Henry V ill., tho soldiers’ dress 
was principally white, with green or russet for 
special corps. In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, a sum of 
Is. 8d. was allowed wecldy for each soldier’s clothing. 
The uniform then consisted of a cassock of Kentish 
broad-cloth, a canvas doublet, kersey stockings, 
trousers of kersey broad-cloth, neat’s leather shoes, 
and hoUand shirt. In 1678, an infantry soldier’s 
dress was valued at £2, 13s., .and a dragoon’s as high 
as £6, 10s. At one time, lords-lieutenant attended 
to the C. of tho troops, each in his oivn coimty ; 
but the duty was afterwards transferred to tho 
state. Captains of companies clothed the men, 
stopped tho money out of tho pay, and made a 
profit on the transaction. The priinlcge afterwards 
passed to the colonels of regiments. The sum pro- 
■vidod by the state every year was for tho ‘effective’ 
strciigtu of tho regiment; and any vacancies put 
an additional sum into the pockets of the colonel. 
From 1746 to 1855, soldiers’ pay was debited ivith 
‘ off-reckonings,’ as a means of paying for the clothes 
supplied to tho men. Dndor this system, the colonel 
received from the state so much money annually, 
for clothing his regiment, and then contracted with 
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wholesale tailors for a supply on the lowest terms. 
In ISW, just before a change was made in_ tho 
system, the colonel’s profit, on the C. for a priv.ate 
in the line, was 15s. Si/, per man. 

Tho disasters during tho early months of tho 
Crimean war h.aving created a national demand for 
Tefoims in milihaiy matters, .a change in tho mode 
of anny C. was one of the results. By a royal 
w.arrant, dated Juno 21, 1855, tho colonels of regi- 
ments were .aw.arded certain annu.al sums of money 
in lieu of ofT-reckoiungs. These sums v.aricd from 
.£1200 down to £500 a year, and were to ho given in 
addition to the p.ay. From that d.ate, all the Queen’s 
troops have been clothed by tho government, and 
not by tho colonels, tho ofF-rcekonings being calcu- 
lated ne.arly as before. When tho IVar Office was 
remodelled, about tho same time a clothing dep.art- 
ment was added to it ; and it was now found that 
the C. for a full regiment of 1091 non-commissioned 
officers and rank and file, in tho lino, cost about 
.£2500 per annum. The C. is now contracted for more 
openly than under tho former sj-stem ; and better 
materials are hence obtained without any increase in 
cost. Tho government has a factory on its own 
account, but a Large part of tho supply is obtained 
by contract. Formerly, soldiers’ coats were too 
often made of very loose spongy materials ; but now 
tho inspection is rendered much more severe ; and 
tho cloth provided for privates is .as good as that 
worn by sergeants a few ye.ara ago, while the cloth 
worn by sergeants now is correspondingly improved. 
Tlio cost of C. for tho entire army in 187.3 w.as 
£923,078; of which £180,000 was to bo rop.aid by 
tho Indian government. The cost of a suit of 
uniform varies from .£2, 15<. di/. for a private in 
tho line, to £8, 15s. for a life-guardsman. Tho issue 
of now uniforms tal:c3 place on tho 1st of April in 
each year. Under some eircumst.anoo3, tho men 
ni.aj' receive money instead of C., at a certain price 
for each garment. 

CLOTHING, N.vvv. The seamen of tho roy.al 
n.avy are provided, while on tho shiji’s books, with | 
C. by the government j but a certain sum is 
subtracted from the p.ay, to defray tho greater part 
of tho cost. How much this amounts to, tho Navy 
Estimates do not clearly state ; for there is a clumsy 
grouping of ‘clothing, tobacco, and soap’ in one 
item. This item, for 1873 — 187-1, "’.as £253,029, 
of avliicb £211,090 w.as to bo refunded out of tho 
men's p.ay. Cast-off seamen’s C. is .among tho 
‘ marine stores ’ sold by auction every ye.ar bv tho 
Admiralty. In 1859, avhoii there w.as a strong desire 
to facilitate tho maiming of the na\-y, tho Admir.alty 
olfered improved terms to sailors avho would enter 
tho roy.al scr\-ice ; and among other items, the 
following arrangements were made in reference to 
C. : ‘To every man on his first entering tho navy 
for ten years’ continuous serricc, and to .all hoys on 
being .advanced to man’s rating, a suit of clothes 
consisting of tho following made-up articles to bo 
furnished free of charge : A blue cloth j.ackct (No. 
2 cloth), 17s. 8d. ; a pair of blue cloth trousers, do., 
11s. 7d. ; a blue serge frocli, Ss. Oc/. ; a duck frock, 
Zt. OJ. ; a jiair of duck trousers, 2 , 1 . 7i/. ; a black 
.silk handkerchief, 2^. lOt/. ; and a pair of shoes, 
Cs. 7f/. In tho case of a sc.aman being already provided 
avith clothes approved by his captain, a correspond- 
ing amount in money is to bo placed to his credit’ 
The .above figures arill .about shew the markct-vahie 
of the usual kinds of seamen’s clothing. 

CLO'THO, a genus of spiders, of which tho only 
known species, C. rjuinqucmaculala, a n.atia'o of tho 
south of Europe and north of Africa — about half .an 
inch long, long-legged, broara, aa’itli black abdomen, 
marked avith five yelloavish spots — is interesting on 
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account of its habits and the sort of tent avhich it 
spins for itself. This ciu-ions structure is in sh.apo 
like a limpet shell, about an inch in diameter, 
and is fastened to the under side of stones or in 
crevices of roclrs, not b}*- its aa'hole circumference, 
but by sca-en or eight points oidy. Within this tho 
eggs are deposited in sea-cral bags of lenticular form. 
The p.arcnt creeps in .and out under the edges of 
her tent, and supplies the J’oung avith food for some 
time. 

CLOTH), St, a toavn of Franco, in the department 
of Scuie-ct-Oise, situated on the dcclia-ity of a hill 
ne.ar the Seine, 5 miles avest of P.aris. Its present 
name is said to bo a corruption of St Clodo.ald, 
the name of a gr.andson of Clovis, who retro.ated to 
the little a-illage of Kovigentum, to escape the fury 
of his uncle, Clotaire, and became a monlc. After 
his de.ath, the a-illago took the name of the pious 
prince, aa-hoso relics were sacredly preseiwcd, and 
aa-hose tomb aa-as the Bcene of many miracles. St 
C. figures often in tho avars of the middle ages. 
Henry III. aa-.as assassinated hero in 1589, by the 
fanatic.al monk Jacques Clement. St C. aa-as lonn 
Lamous on account of its magnificent chflteau, built 
by Mazarin, and embellished by succcssia'c dultes of 
Orleans, aa-ho possessed it till 1782, aa-hen it passed 
into the hands of hlarie Antoinette. Hero Bona- 
parte, in 1799, aa-.is n.amcd First Consul; and in 
this place Charles X. signed tho ordinances aa-hicli 
produced the rea-olution of 1830. But during tho 
siege of P.aris, on tho 13th October 1870, the cliiUc.aai 
aa-as set on fire and almost entirely destroyed by 
tho French artillery from Mont V.alericn ; apjiar- 
ently because it avas supposed to bo tho head- 
qinartcrs of tho German staff. Pop. (1872) 2378. 

CLOTJ'DBERIiy {IJuhus Chamamwiis), a plant 
of the same genus aa-ith tho br.amblc, although of 



a-cry different .appearance, having a herbaceous 
smglc-iloaa-ercd stem destitute of pricHes. The 
plant is of hiunblo groaa-th, 8 — 10 inches in height; 
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tlie leaves few, large, loted, and somewLat Icidnev- 
sliaped,- tlic flower large and wliite, male and 
female flowers on separate plants, the female plant 
producing an orange-red fruit equal in size to 
a bramhle-herry, and of 'an agreeable flavour It 
IS a native of the northern parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Amcnca. In Britain, it is chiefii’ confined 
to elevated moors ; in Norway and Sweden, it 
IS much more abundant, and the fruit is highly 
valued and made into e:ccelleut preserves. Unfor- 
tunately, tlie plant ia of difficult cultiv’ation, and 
no attempt to make it produce fruit freely in 
our gardens lias yet keen successful.— Somewhat 
sunilar to tlie C. is Jiuhus gcoideSy wliicli yields a 
very agreeable fruit as large as a raspberry, one of 
few native fruits of Teri'a del Fuogo and tbc 
Palkland Islands. 

CLOUDS are masses of fog, consisting of 
minute particles of water, often in a frozen state, 
iloatlng m the atmosphere. ^Vhen air saturated, or 
nearly so, with vapoiu-, has its temperature lowered, 
either by ascendmg and becoming rarer, or by 
meeting a colder current, a portion of the vapour 
loses its gaseous form, and becomes condensed into 
minute specks of water. Sea Evapokation, Dew, 
ILviP’, Snow-line. A cloud, therefore, docs not 
consist of vapour, in the proper sense of the word, 
hut of water in the form of dust, as it were. How 
this water-dust is suspended in the atmosphere — 
why the particles do not descend as soon as formed, 
has never been satisfaotorfly explained. It has been 
assumed that the w.atoiy p.-irtiolcs are hollow, lilie 
blown bubbles. But there is no proof of this; nor 
would the hollowness of tho p.irtioles account for 
their floating, unless it could ho shown that they 
must he fllled with a gas lighter than the surround- 
ing air. Professor G. G. Stokes holds that, they 
are prevented from falling mainly by the friction 
and tog of tho air-partiolos, just .as flue powders 
rem.ain suspended in liquids of much less specific 
gra\’ity_ than themselves. But, as Sir J. Horschcl 
says, rising and horizontal air-currents must also 
oppose tho fall of C. ; for at night, in the absence of 
rismg currents, they often descend to, and dissoh'e 
in lower and warmer levels. The conditions imder 
avWch 0. arc formed, and aftonvards deposited in 
rain, are more fully considered under Evatobation, 
Dew, Rain, Snow-line. The present article is 
confined to a description of the various lands of 
0., .and of the weather they indicate. 

A geuer.al haze of precipitated vapour covering 
the sky, and coining doavn to the earto, is termed a 
Nog or Mistj and the term Cloud is usually con- 
fined to masses of fog floating in the higher regions, 
and not descending to the groimd. They are mostly 
avithin a mile of the eartVs surface; and none 
are more than five or six miles above it. They 
rise higher in the equatorial regions than tow-ards 
the poles. C. spread and moa’e with the wind 
in v.aried,_ often gr.and forms; they arc generally 
disposed in beds parallel to the earth’s surface; 
a'crtical C. occur rarely, if at aU. 

Mr Luke Hoavard’s classification of C., jiroposed 
in, 1802, into three primaiy forms — Cimis (Ci.), 
Cumulus (Cu.), and btratus (St.); three interme- 
diate — Cirro-cumulus {Ci.-ciL), Cirro-stratus (CL-st.), 
and Cumulo-stratus (Ou.-st.) ; and one compound 
form. Nimbus (Ni.) — ^has been unia'ersally adopted, 
and holds good in all climates and .atmospheric 
conditions. 

Cirrus, or curl cloud, consists of parallel, curling, 
flexuous, iRverging, and partly straight fibres, 
increasing in any or in .all dirccnons by elongation, 
branching, or addition of now fibres. It u tho 
highest and least dense of C. ; forms at least three 
mfles above the earth ; varies most in extent. 


direction, aud_ shape; retains longest its vai-ied 
outlines ; and is the longest illuminated after sunset 
and before simrise. It resembles a mare’s or cat’s 
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tan, a look of hair, fine treUis-work, or thin silvery 
strealm, and it may cover all the sky. Cirri seem 
to arise from the mixing of parallel air-currents, 
or are tho relics of dissolving clouds drawn out 
in fibres by wind. Threads and groups of Ci., 
during gentle wind after severe weather, presage 
serene settled weather. But after a long tract 
of fair days, whitish fil.^ents or parallel bands of 
Ci. crossing tke slcy, with tho ends converging by 
perspective in each horizon, and travelling iongi- 
tudinally, though seemingly stationary, foretell a 
change to wet. Ci, being so high, must consist 
snow crystals, whose refractions and 
rcnectioDs produce the halos, coronre, and mock 
suns and moons almost restricted to this cloud and 
its derivatives the Ci.-st. and Ci.-cu. The fibres 
often wave back and fore, or to and from each 
other. Ci., especially w*ith fine tails, varying much 
m a few hours, presage rain or snow, and ^vindy 
variable weather. 

CuMxduSy ball of cotton, day or summer cloud, 
consists of dense, convex, hemispherical, or conical 
heaps of small roundish C., piled or stacked on 
each other. The heaps enlarge upwards from 
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a hovizont.al base, and h.ave orenated tope; they 
sometimes unite into stupendous white-topped 
mountains. It forms, says Sir J, Hersohel, in 
summer c.alms by the rise of columns of vapour 
from marshes, lakes, and rivers, into the colder 
and quickly saturable lower regions of the air ; for 
one_ liquid traverses .another in cylinders. Cumuli 
begin after sunrise as a few scattered specks in 



Ulo dear sky ; tlieso spodcs enlarge and unite to 
form G., adiidi often nearly cover tlio sky in the 
afternoon, and geii'vrall3’’ decrease and vanish about 
sunset ; but rain follows if they increase in number 
and darlmcss in the evening. Their tops become 
Ci. in very dry air. Cu., of pleasing forms, diapo- 
sjtious, and colours, and of moderate size, presage 
lino dry warm and calm daj-s ; but cold, rain, and 
iempe.st follow dark, abrupt, dense, shaggy Cn., 
covering the skj’’, and rolling on each other. Hemi- 
spherical, silvery white Cu. presago thimder. 

Stratus, f.all or night-cloud, the lowest of C., is 
a ■U’idelj’ extended, horizontal sheet, of v.aricd thick- 
ness, of white mist touching or near the c.arth. In 
density, it is between Ci. and Cu., and it increases 
from below. It is common in smnmcr and autimin 
often from sunset to sunrise, and is densest at or 
after midnight. It arises in c.alm clear evenings, 
after warm days, from the cooling of moist air on 
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damp ground, marahes, lakes, rivere, or from the 
cooling of moist air mixi-d mth smoke enveloping 
great cities. From a height, it is seen spreading 
around like a sea, and creejiiiig up hillsides. After 
sunrise, it rises from the groiiml, lireaks up into Cu,, 
and vanishes with the increa.sing beat, to bo followed 
by a serene d.ay ; but it ra.ay fpiietly accumulate in 
l.aj-ei-s, and become a Ni. It does not wet objects 
it touches, and thus differs from a variety of Ci.-st. 
of like e.xtern.il aspect. 

('ii-ro-cuuiuliis, or Bonder-cloud, consists of Ci. 
sinking m the air, and com]ircssed into dense 
roundisb-u Ifite elouillet.s. or woolly irrcgul.ar tufts, 
ciierally ,at groat heights. It often forms a 
e.aiitifiil skj’ in bells like lloeks of sheep at rest. 
It is often seen through breaks in lower C. movin" 
differciitl)'. It m.aj- vanish or pass into Ci. or 
Ci.-st. Solar and lunar eoroiuu ajtpear in it. It 
occurs in warm diy u eather, and hetaveen srunmer 
showers, and presages iiicre.ased lie.at. Ci.-ciL vciy 
dense, round, and close, and uitli Cii.-st., prcs.age3 
a stonn or thunder. In uunter, it precedes a thaw 
and avarm avet avcatlicr. 

Cirro-stratus, or aasiie-cloiid, consists of long, thin, 
iioiL'ont.al clouds, aiitli bent, or uiidul.atcd edges. 
It often rc-senibles .shoals of lish, or has a barred 
appearance — the machorel-baekcd skj-. It .alone, 
or antli Ci.-cu., forebodes rain, snoaa', .and stoim. 
Waved Cl. -St. gcncr.all}' attends heat and thunder; 
it often fonns an extended shalloav bed or thin a’oil, 
tlirimeh avliicli tlio sun and moon sliiuo faintlja 
This variety oftenest presents tlio finest solar and 
liiiuar halos, parhellns and parasclcnc.s, and it is 
the surest prognostic of rain and snow. 


Cunado-slratus, or twain-cloud, is' a Ci.-st. mixed 
with Cu. he,aps, or a wide flat base surmounted by a 
bulky Cu., with fleecy protuberances or rocky and 
mountain masses. It resembles a thick-stemmed 
fimgiis, wath a flat, ausTl-shaped, or cirroso top. It 
is much denser than Cu., though the air is not dr^’ 
enough to round off sharply its tops. It often forms 
vast banks of cloud, with overhanging masses. It is 
common towards night in dry windy weather, when 
it has a ic.adcn hue. It, generall}' arises from Cu. 
becoming denser, wider, and protruding in largo 
irregular projections over tho b.aso. It tends to, 
ovcrsprc.ad tho slty, and partly or wholly to become 
Ni., and fall in showers. Cu.-st. is intermediate 
between clouds indicating fair, .and those indi- 
cating rough, rain5' we.athor, and .attends sudden 
atmospheric changes. Distinct Cn.-st. forms before 
thunder. Cn.-st. increases tho gr,andciir of mountain 
scenery, and drops on and envelops mountain-tops 
lilce a curtain. 

Nimhus, or Cumulo-cuTO-stratiis the black rain- 
cloud, is a cloud or mixed sj'stcm of clouds, ending 
in showers of rain, snow, or hail. It is a dense, 
continuous, liorizontal hlnek or gr.ay sheet, with 
fringed edges, a cap of Ci., and Cu. on the sides 
and below. Before rain, vast towering masses of Cu. 
often jiass into Cu.-st., which, increasing in densitv, 
d.arlaicss, irrcgul.aritj’, and extent, hocomo Ni. capped 
bj' Ci.-st. Tminder-storms arc nlw.aj’s accompanied 
by Ni. in its most perfect form. - 

Tlio term scud has been applied to loose v.aponrj* 
fragments of C. driven by innd, and cumidonus to 
sbaggy cumuli. 

Tho formation and liciglit of C. v.ary with tho 
quantity of vapour in tho air, tho course and height 
of air-currents, tho climate, season, temponatiiro, 
disposition, and extent of sea and land, and tho 
height of land. Cloud-strata on the Pyrenees vary 
in .average thickness from ICOO to 3400 foot. Tho 
lower surfaces of considerable masses of clouds 
in all clim.atcs arc probablj- 2500 to .3000 feet 
above tho earth. Ecmarkahlo cloud-rings prevail 
over tho cairn zones of tho equator, and over tlioao 
of Cancer and C.ipricorn. Clouds, adewed from 
above in bright sunshine bj- tho aeronaut or moun- 
taineer, appc.ar .as dense volumes of ste.am or m.asscs 
of white cotton. Kaemtz regards the usual height 
of Ci. ns 10,000 to 24,000 feet; Cu., 3000 to 10,000; 
Ni., 1500 to 5000 ; but Ci. maj’ descend to 2000 or 
3000 feet, and Ni. to witliin a few hundred feet of 
the earth. 

C. modcr.ato tlio sim’s rays during daj', and 
tho earth’s radiation during night. They alwaj-s 
exhibit positia-o or negatia-o electricitj', but of 
grc.atcst tension in tlnmder-storms. Thoj' are tlio 
sources of the moisture required bj- plants; of the 
water of springs, l.aiccs, and ria’crs; and of tbe pol.ar, 
glackal, and aidiitcr snoaa's, which cover temporaril3'' 
or pcrmnnentl3' parts of tho earth. 

In Britain, six or soa-cu tenths of tlie sk3’ is on an 
na’crago d.ail3’ obscured by clouds. There is most 
cloud in arintcr, and about mid-d.ay, and least in 
May or .Tune, and during night. Summer and 
autumn niglits .are freest of clouds. All the forms 
of C. may ho seen in one d.a3-, often vcr3' much 
commingled. 

CLOUDY BAT. See Knw Z^ALA^D. 

CLOUTED or CLOTTED CBEAM is obtained 
liy heating mUlr in a shallow aride pan on a hot 
plate or over a slow ch.arcoal-fire. Tho milk must 
bo str.aincd, ns soon ns it eomos from tbe coaa-, into 
tlie pan, where it must stand for 2-i liours before 
heating. It iisu.all3' takes from half an hour to 
three-qu.arters of an hour to beat tho milk com- 
pletely; but it must not boil. It then stands for 24 
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hours, TThen the cream is skimmed off, and a little 
sugar thrown on the top. The result is 0. C., 
whi(*, mixed with new milk, is eaten with straw- 
DGrnes, raspberries, tarts, &c. Devonsbire is famous 
for its clouted cream. 

CLOVE BARK, another name for CniiiLA.WAir 
Batik (q. v.). — Another bark "which occurs in com- 
merce under the name of C. B. is that of the 
Myrtus caryophyllata, n_ native of Ceylon and the 
hfascarene Isles. It is in sticks "two feet long, 
formed of several pieces of very thin and hard bark, 
rolled up one over the other, of a deep brown colour, 
and of a taste similar to that of cloves. It possesses 
properties analogous to those of cinnamon. 

CLO' VER, or TR'EFOIL ( Tri/olium), a genus of 
plante of the natural order Legumimsai, sub-order 
Papilionacea, containing a great number of species, 
natives chiefly of temperate olim.ates, ' abounding 
most of all in Europe, and some of them very 
important in .a^culture as affording pa3tur.age and 
fodder for cattle: The name C. is indeed popularly 
extended to many plants not included in this genus, 
but belonging to the same natur.al order, and 
agreeing "with it in having the leaves formed of three 
leaflets, p.articul.arly to those of them which are 
cultivated for the same purposes, and sometimes 
ooUeetively receive from farmers the very incorrect 
designation of artificial grasses, in contradiatinctiou 
to natural grasses, i. e., true grasses. See Medick 
and Mezjlot. ' The "tnie clovers (iPri/olium) have 
herbaceous, not twining stems; rmmdish heads or 
oblong spilres of small flowers ; the corolla remain- 
ing in a "withered state tiU the ripening of the 
seed; the pod enclosed in the c.alyx; and con- 
taining one or two, rarely three or four seeds. 
About 17 species belong to the flora of Britain- — 
The most important of all to the British farmer 
is the CottMO.v Red C. {T. pralense), a native 



of Britain and of most parts of Europe, growing 
in" meadows and pastimes. It is a perennial, but 
is generally treated as if it were a biennial. Its 
heads of flowers arc oval or nearly globular, very 
compact, about an inch in diameter, purple, more 
rarely flesh-coloured or white ; the "tube of .the 
calyx is doymy ; the stipules rim suddenly into 
a bristly point. The leaflets have very often a 
whitish horseshoe mark in the centre. This plant 
was formerly reputed vciy noisome to witches; 


knights and peasants wore the leaf as a potent 
charm against their arts. It is supposed that 0. 
found its way into England from the Netherlands 
about the time of Queen Elizabeth ; but it was not 
imtil the close of last century that it was' introduced 
into Scotland, where it is now universaUy prevalent. 
The Z1G2IA0 C. (21 medium), also called Meahow C., 
IIabl-grass, and Oow-grass, much resembles the 
Common Red 0., but is easily distinguished by the 
smooth tube of the calyx, and by the broader, less 
rnembnanaceouE, and graduaRy acuminated stipules. 
The stems are also remarkably zigzag, and more 
rigid than in 21 praiense; the heads of flowers are 
larger, more lax, more nearly globose, and of a 
deeper purple colour; and the leaflets have no white 
spot. It IS a common plant in Britain and most 
parts of Europe . — WmrE or Dutch C. (21 repens) 



is also a common native of Britain and of most 
parts of Eiuopc. When a b.arren heath is turned 
up "With the spade or plough. White C. almost 
.always appc.ars. It is said to bo a native also of 
North America, where, however, it is perhaps 
only naturalisei The flo"wcrs of .aU kinds of C. 
arc the dcbght of bees, but those of this species 
perhaps particul.arly so. — ^A ihike C. (21 hybridum), a 
perenniab regarded as intcrmedi.ate in appearance 
between the Common Red C. and the AVhite C., 
has of late attained a very high reputation. It was 
introduced into Britain from the south of Sweden 
rather more than twenty years ago. — CluMSON C., 
or Itaiiah C. (71 incamatum), an annual, native 
of the south of Europe, "with oblong or cylindracal 
spikes of rich crimson flowers, is much cultivated in i 
Erance and Italy, .and has of late been pretty j 
extensively gro"wn in some parts of England, pro- | 
duemg a heavy crop. — ^MoLrNER’s C. (21 Molineri) 
very much resembles Crimson C., but is biennial, 
and has pale flowers. It is cultivated in Erance 
and .Switzerland. — AnEXAHmuAH 0., orEoypTiAH C. 
(21 Alexandrinum), an annual sjiecies, a native of 
'Egypt, imivcrsaUy oifltivated in its native country, 
where it is the principal fodder for c.attle, has been 
tried in Britain, but the colder climate has been 
found to render it less luxuriant and productive. 

It is supposed to be one of the best kinds of C. for 
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many of tlie Biitisli colonics. It has oral heads 
of pale-ydlow or 'whitish ilowcts. — Yellow 0., or 
Hop Ti^oil [T. prpatmhenn), is voty common in 
dry gravelly soils in initain,l)ut not much esteemed. 
It has smi^cr leaves and heads of ilowcts than any 
of the cultivated species. Its flowers are ydlow. 

It is littlo more than a ccntuiy sineo dovcis were 
introduced into fidd-cultiuo in Britain. Th<^ ate 
now imivctsally culti'vatcd on laiw fanns in alter- 
nation 'with grain cn^ The kinds moat gene- 
rally sown are the Common Ited, Cow-grata, JDuiA 
White, yellow, and Altiie. The Common Jled is the 
finest and most valuable, but it is diffienlt to grow 
unless on natutnlly ridi soils. In America it grows 
wdl on sandy loams, though soAvn cv^' altcinatc 
year on 'the same land. But in Britain the land is 
tliought to become ‘dover-aiok’ when sown too 
ftequcntly 'with this crop. An uitcrvid of not less 
than eight years is thought advisable. Erom G to 
SO lbs. of seed per aero is the quantity sown. Bed 
C. is most esteemed for being mixed mth lyc-grass 
for the making of hay. When it grows well, it 
bears to bo cut more than once in a year, Cois- 
orass much resembles the common Bed Clover. 
It is coarser but hardier, and better suited for 
pasture, os it liears more herbage, and comes better 
up after being oaten close down by stock. Dutch 
Il'liiVc O. is only esteemed for pasture ; it grows 
.short and thick on tile groim^ but ihrows out 
fresh stems and flowera during tho most of the 
groiring season. In tho south of England, it is 
I sometimes sown with but littlo lyo-grass seed along 
I 'with it; in Scotland, os much as a bushel or a 
bnshel and a half of tj’c-graas is mixed with it fur 
I pasture. Yellow C, is cluelly sown on ground whore 
, neither the white nor red grows freely. It is not 
sown so frequently as it iirub.ably ongnt to be, for 
it rises early in spring, and a mixturo of it 'with 
other clovers forms good instnro on all grounds. 
AMke C. has been recently mtroduced ; it rises much 
liighcr than V^ito C., and offers to bo a useful 
addition to our pasture-plants. Land must be 
thoroughly cleaned of perennial weeds beforo it is 
sown 'irith C., os tho land cannot bo subjected to 
cidtivntion whde it is under tlus plant ; C., therefore, 
is always sown in the end of the rotation, or as near 
tho fallow or turnip cron as possible. It is sown 
early in spring among we 'nintcr-wheat, or 'with 
tho b.arl^ crop, and dightly horroived in ; for tho 
seeds being smidl arc n^ dlfiicnlt to bury. Farm- 
yard manure is as mod as any for clovers. A well- 
manured soil greatly assists in keeping tho plants 
from dying out in spring. Clovers, like grasses^ play 
a most imporbint m rcstonng fertility to land 
which has been exhausted by grain-crops. Their 
Ica'vcs gather food — carbonic acid and ammonia — 
from tho atmosphere, which they store up in their 
roots and stems ; and these, on decomposing, afibrd 
food for cereals or other crops which aro more 
dependent on a supply within the soil. 

The caterpillars of a number of species of moth 
feed on the leaves of dificrent kmds of C, ; but the 
insects most injurious to C. crops arc wcoviis of 
tho genera Apion and Sitona. Sec CLOVER-'WEnviL 
and Fjli.-'iveevil. 

CLO’VEB-WEE'yiL (Apion), a genus of small 
pear-shaped weevils (coleopterous insects, section 
Tetramera, family SJajndiophora), dificrent species 
of which feed on the leaves, and their larrai on tlio 
seeds of clover, some also on those of tares and 
other IcguininouB plants. Lilce the other weevils, 
the perfect msect has tho head 'very much don- 

S ated into a sort of mnzzlc. A. aprieant often 
oca_ much injury to fields of common red clover, 

I particidarly inteifcring 'with the production of seed. 

' It lays its eggs among tho flowors, and tho littlo 



Bed Clover 'Wcovil (A. apriiant ) : 
a, masaot In caljx, sUghUf masnlfled; I, larva; e, Ian's, 

mniniUIed; d, pups; r, pnpn, mnsnlflcd; /, female beetle; 

g, female beetle, maenlficil, 

long. A. fiauipet is attached in like manner to 
white clover, and otlicr species of dover liavo their 
partietdar weevils. 

CLOVES (Fr. elou, a nail) aro the flower-bnds 
of tlic Clovo-trcc {Cttryophyllua aromalteus]. Tlio 
genns to whidi this tree belongs is of the natural 
order ZTyrlaeea; tho luilyx has a cylindrical tube 
and 4-cle(t border; tlio corolla consists of four 
petals united by their tips ; tho stamens arc in 
four clnsters ; and tho fnut is on oblong dry berry 
with one or two cells and as many sec^ The 
clovc-trco is from 16 to 40 feet high, 'with a 
beautiful pyramidal he.'id. The leaves are Large, 
ovate-oblong, acuminated at each cn^ evergreen ; 
tho flowers aro small, bnt produced in great pro- 
fusion in cymes. Leaves, flowers, and baric havo an 
aromntio odour, Tho ripo fruit in shapo resembles 
an olive, bnt is not quite so large ; it is of a dark- 
red colour; it somctuncs appears in commerce in 
a dried state, under tho ciuions namo of Mother 
Clora; it has on odour and flavour similar to 
0., bnt much 'wc.-ikcr i tho broken fniit-stallcs ore 



sometimes also used for tho same purposes as C, ; 
bnt the flower-buds themselves arc tho principal 
product of tho tree. They are gathered, and are 
dried by oxposoro to tho smoke of wood fires, and 
afterwards to tiio rays of the sun, or by tho latter 
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alone. 'When first g.athered, they are reddish, but 
become oC a doep-hroTvn' colour. The imexpanded 
corolla forms a little round he.ad at the end of 
the c.alyx tube, Avliich is about half an Inch long, 
and thus tlie appearance, is not unlike that of a 
little naU, 'U'hence the name. The clove-tree is 
a n.ative of the Moluccas, and the Amhoyna C. 
are still esteemed the best; hut the tree is 
now cultivated in Sumatra, Bourbon, M.auritius, 
and some p.arts of the West Indies, and will 
probably soon be common in many other tropic.al 
countries. The Dutch, in order to secimo to their 
on-n colonists a monopoly of the tr.ade in tliis spice, 
destroyed the trees in the other Molucca Islands, 
and confined the'cultivation of them to the isle of 
T,emate. It is not deemed quite certain th.at C. 
are the haryophjllon of the ancient Creeks; but 
before the iUscovoiy of the Spice Islands, eastern 
mercliants brought them from Arabia, Persia, and 
Egypt, to the harbours of the Mediterranean, from 
which the Venetians and Genoese diffused them 
over Europe. 

The Wild Clovo-trce of the West Indies iaMyrcia 
acris. See hlvnciA. 

The properties of C. depend chiefly on an 
essential oU, Oil of O., which forma one-fifth 
or one-sixth of their whole weight. They are 
used for flavouring dessert dishes and articles of 
confectionary. They have a hot taste and a 
characteristic odoim. The oil of C. is obtained 
by repeatedly distilling G. with water, when 
two oils pass over, one of which is lighter, and 
the other is heavier than water. The oil has 
a hot acrid taste, is of a light yellow when pure, 
- and brown red when not so carefully prepared. It 
has a well-known odoim, and is soluble in ether, 
alcohol, and the fixed oils. It is useful in medicine 
to check nausea and griping, caused by the adminis- 
tration of purgatives. It is also employed in the 
scenting of soap, and by the tlistiller. Tincture of 
G. is obtained by tre.atmg 0. with alcohol for several 
days, and then str.aining, or by a solution of the 
oil of 0. in spirits of ivine. It is added, in medicine, 
to stomachic, tonic, and purgative mixtures, 

CLOVIS (old Ger. Olilodwig, i. o., ‘ famous 
warrior;’ modem Ger. Ludwig, Er. Louis), king 
of the Pranks, was bom 465 A.D., and by the 
de.ath of his father, Childeric, became 'king of 
the Salian Franks, whose capital was Toumay. 
His first aohievemeht was the overthrow of the 
Gallo-Komans under 'Syagrius, near Soissons. He 
then took possession of the whole country between 
the Somme and the Loire, and established him- 
self in Soissons. In 493, he married Clotilda, 
daughter of a Burgundian prince. His wife was 
a Christian, and earnestly desired the conversion 
of her husband, who, like most of the Pranlcs, 
was still a heathen. In a great battle with the 
Alemanni, at Tolbiac, ne.ar Cologne, C. was hard 
jiressed, and as a last resource, mvoked the God 
of Clotilda, offering to become a Christian, on 
condition of obtaining the victoiy. The Alemanni 
were "routed, and on Christmas Day of the same 
year, C. and several thousands of his army were 
christened by Kemigius, Bishop of Rheims. Most 
of the Western Christian princes were Arians, but 
C. was strictly orthodox, and, in consequence, was 
saluted by Pope Anastasius as the ‘ Moat Christian 
King.’ In 507, love of conquest concurring with 
zeal for the orthodox faith, C. marched to the south- 
west of Gaul against the heretic Visigoth, Alaric II., 
whom he defeated and slew at Vouglg, nc.ar 
Poitiers, taking possession of the whole country as 
far as Bordeaux and Toulouse ; but was checked at 
Arles, in 507, by Theodorio, king of the Ostrogoths. 
C. now took up his residence in Paris, where ho died 


in 511. His great aim was the subjugation of all 
the Pranltish princes, and the union of the whole 
Frankish people into a single powerful kingdom. 
The means he employed to secure this end were 
crael and unscmpnlous, but the end itself would 
have been very beneficial, if he had not frustrated 
it at his death by re-dividing the newly organised 
realm among his four sons, and exposing it to 
the very perils from which ho liimself had 
rescued it. 

CLOYHE, an ancient episcopal town, in the 
S.-E. of Cork county, 15 miles E. by S. of Cork. 
The see was founded in the Gth o. by St Colman, 
the .abbey in 707, and the cathedral in the 13th cen- 
tury. Near the cathedr.al is a round tower, 92 feet 
high. About 1430, the see was united to that of 
Cork, separated in 1678, and reunited in 1S35. 
There are valuable marble qu.arries near. Berkeley 
was born here, and was bishop of C. in 1678. 
Brinkley the astronomer was also Bishop of Cloyne. 
Pop. in 1861 was 1713, hnt in 1871 had f.allen 
below 1500. 

CLUB. The word is probably allied to cleave 
(Ger. Ueben), ‘ to adhere,’ so as to form one body 
or mass. Among other significations, it is Used to 
mean a company or association met for some com- 
mon purpose, whether of hilarity, liter.ature, politics, 
or economy. C., in its usual English acceptation, 
means a body of persons meeting for social or 
recreative purposes, .and consisting of members 
belonging for the most p.art to some one class 
or occupation. Occasionally, other meanings are 
given to the word. Societies for political objects 
are sometimes called clubs; and Benefit Clubs are 
another name for Benefit Societies. What is known 
as club-life, as exhibited in London, had its origin 
in the days of Eliz.aheth, when the Mermaid Tavern, 
in Fleet Street, enlivened by the wit and wisdom 
of Shalcspcare, Ealoigh, Ben Jonson, Beamnont, and 
Fletcher, became the home of a sort of club. Ben 
Jonson afterwards founded a second C. at the Devil 
Tavern, in the same street. Such clubs were meet- 
ings for social recreation, to which all were welcome 
who could bring wit and humour with them. In 
subsequent reigns, meetings of a similar racy 
ch.aracter were very frequently held in taverns, 
but without much club formality. In last century, 
Brooks’s and White’s clubs, and a few others 
named after the proprietors of the houses in which 
the meetings were held, were est.ablished by politi- 
cians of opposite parties, as the head-quarters for 
parliamentary tactics. 

The modem clubs of London, in which the 
restaurant or dining-room is an important feature, 
arose after the termination of the great war in 
1815. Many nav.al and military officers, being no 
longer needed for war, were placed upon half- 
pay; and this half-pay was insufficient to support 
them without careful economy. H they could duio 
together at a 0., it woidd be che.aper than if each 
maintained a Bep.arate establishment. Hence origin- 
ated the United Service C. ; and the success of this 
speedily led to the foimding of others for different 
classes of society, and for persons of different 
politic.al opinions. At the present time, there aro 
more than 90 such clubs in the metropolis, of which 
the following may be r.anked as the principal: 
Alpine, Army and Havy, Arthur’s, Athenaeum, 
Boodle’s, Brooks’s, Carlton, Cavendish, Conserv.ative, 
East India United Service, Garrick, Guards’, Junior 
United Service, New University, Oriental, Oxford 
and Cambridge, Reform, St Stephen’s, Tr.aveUcrs’, 
Union, United Service, 'United University, White’s, 
Whitehall, and Windham’s. All these, and some 
of the others, combine the tavern system with the 
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d\ib sysipin. There nro also ahont SO \rarking-xncn’a 
clubs. Clubs arc not confined to tho metropolis. 

Knch principal C. comprises a certain definite 
number of members { it may be, for instance, 600, 
1000, or 1600, and tliis number cannot be exceeded 
\ritbout a formal obonge in tho rules. In some 
clubs, tho mnnagin" committee are empowered to 
admit clistmguislica persons to membership; but 
tho mneral inode of admission is bj’ ballot, each 
member having a vote. In some clubs, one ringle 
bliick biill or *Ko’ suflices to exclude a canm- 
datc ; but, generally, tho rules arc not so stringent; 
Tho members pay a sum of money on entrance, 
and then an aimual subscription — tho amounts 
varying much in different clubs. Tho entrance- 
money may bo required as eapitt^ to assist in 
biulding tho dub-house, &c. ; while tho annusd 
Bubscrirtions, after paying enircnt expenses, leave 
a snrpiiu for future contingendcs. Tho mom' 
important clubs comprise monung or news rooms, I 
Ubrarics, coffee-rooms, dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, ' 
and a vciy' complete culin.uy establishment, Tboru ■ 
aro no arrangements for the members to sleep 
at the clnb-bnnsca ; except at certain establish- 
ments eaUcfl clnb-cbnmbcrs, which, however, arc 
not properly clubs. Some of tho clubs aro fur- 
nished with b.vA-rooms, card-rooms, billiard-mom^ 
and smokmg-rooma. The mtlaiiranl department is 
usually Tci^" complete ; evorything is oT tbo licst, 
and is supplied to the members ns nc-arly as can 
bo at primo cosh In nc-irly all tbo chiiis, hard- 
drinking is discouraged. It bos been nsccrt.'iincd 
at two or three of them, that the average cost of 
dinners is about haU-a-crown, and • th.it tho wino 
se.irccly exceeds half a pint to each diner. 

It may here briefly be mentioned, that some of tbo 
cinli-bousca rank am«ng the most elegant modem 
buildings in London. Thu Carlton, the Itcfonn, 
tho Conservative, and tbo Army and Knvy dull- 
lionscs aro cspcciallv to be named in this respect. 

Before the fust Uevolution, it was attempted to 
cot up political clubs in Fans on the Bnglish plan, 
but they were prohibited by tbo police. iVitb tbo 
meeting of tho Kational Assembly, and tho outbreak 
of the Uevolution, political societies, about 1789, 
sprang into unwonted aetint}'. These a-ssociatinns 
mostly assnmed tbo English n.imo — such as tbo Club 
dcs Fcnillans and the Jacobin Club; Init they 
bad cmito a different ch.iractcr : they were popular 
societies. In them ircrc concentmted tho great 
political p.irties of tho nation, liy mc.ins of qystomatic 
organisation and alBbation. The Jacobin Club thus 
came in the end to embrace ail France, and to mlo 
it. Similar a’^-.ociatiaiiB sprang uii in Germany, 
Itily, Spain, and wherever tho Ilcvolntinn took any 
root. In Germany, these unions srcrc prohibited in 
170.i by a law of tho empire ; and tbo prohibition of 
all poutical unions and meetings was renewed in 
1832 by an act of tbo Gcmninic Confederation. 
The suppression of tbo clubs in Franco followed tbo 
extinction of the Revolution, and their place has 
since been taken by secret societies. After tbo 
revolution of 1818, clubs rerived in creat force in 
Italy and Germany, after the stylo of the lin-t French 
Rcviilution, but speedily came to an end along sntli 
that wMcli Imd given them birth. 

CLUnBIHG, in cabbages, turnips, and other 
phsnts of the gonns Braiaea, a diseased growth of 
tnbemUar excrescences in the mqicr pm of the 
root or lower part of tho stem, caused by_tho lorvai 
of the (’abbage Hy (q.v.), and of other insects, by 
which tho vigurons growtii of tho plant is prevented, 
and crops are often much injnrccL It is coimnon 
for gardeners to out asray these excrescences, with 
their contained larval, in planting out young cab- 
bages, &C. ; and where they are not so numerous that 
so 


the miiiry done by tho knife is necessarily great, 
tluB plan succeeds very well Dressings of quick- 
lime, wood-ashes, &c., have been recommended, 
and nj^ar to have proved partially snccesafnl in 
prcvcnnng ibis evil, probably by detcirinc tho parent 
inscot from npproaclimg to lay her eggs ;^at ebango 
of crop, when practic.ible, is of all tm'ngs the most 
commendable. G. is sometimes confounded with 
Anbiuy (q. v.), from which it is quite distinct. 

OLU'B-FOOT (Lat. talipeg) is a distortion or 
twisting of the foot by ono or more of its muscles 
being pctm.mcntiy shortened. It may exist from 
birth, or occur in early Childhood after convulsive 
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Club-feet : 

A, Tallpeit Varui; II, Tallpn Cqulnas; 


fits. Slugcons recognise four varieties of C. : turn- 
ing inwards (rams), outwards (tnfpus), downwards 
wSh elevation of the heel {epdnvs), at upwards 
with depression of the bed [eatoanem). 

As ago advances, tbo bones alter in form from tbo 
pressure exerted npon them, tbo ligaments shorten, 
and tbo foot becomes ric^ymoiddca in its nnnatiiml 
position. It cripples the person’s movments, and in 
many instances has proved a great affliction. Lord 
Byron’s whole lifo seems to luivc been embittered by 
ono of bhi feet being inverted. 

Altiiongk Lorenz, in 178-1, cut tbo tendo Aidiillis 
to lower the heel in L-dipcs cquinus, yet, owing 
cbicfl}' to tbo dangers of cutting across tendons, C. 
was practic.'diy incnrablo till 1831, when Dr Little 
of London, having bimsolf a C., after seeking relief 
from many Miigcons at borne and abroad, found bis 
way to Dr Strommr, at Erlangen, mds ingenions 
surgeon introduced a nairow^Iadcd knif^ and 
divided tho tendons of tho contracted muscles ivitb 
sncli a inn.’iU cxtern.il wound that scaroriiy any 
inflammation resulted. Dr Little being enred, pub- 
lished a treatise on the subject, nnd at the present 
day no deformity of tho foot is considered irrcmc- 
dLiblc. Ilowovcr, it must be remembered that tho 
fflvision of tendons must bo followed by jiuUcions 
manipnlntions, and generally by tbo ajiplication^ of 
Fomo Euitablo aiqiaratiis to prevent tbo foot roturniug 
to its former position. Or sneh apparatus, Scatpa’a 
Shoo, as it is termed, may bo mentioned as the one 
most frequently in use. 

CLD'B-MOSS. See Lycopodiaoile. 

OLTJ'B-BDBH. See Sempra; 

CLUNOn, a n.ime ^ven locally by miners fo oiiy 
tough indnratcil clay, such as is sometimes found in 
tbo coal-mcasarcs, or in tbo newer strata. Tho term 
has also been applied to the lower and hudcr beds 
of tbo cretaceous roolis, which nro Bometimra used 
for the stone-work of tho interior of Gcclcsiastic.i] 



buildings. 

OLDFli/IDyE, an import.int family of Malacop- 
tennis (q. v.) fishes, nearly allied to ino Sfdmonidct, 
nnd differing from them ^chiefly in tbo want of an 
adipose fin. They aro all scaly fishes, but the scales 
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are veiy easily detaolied. Kono of tlie fins Lave any 
spinous rays. The venlral fins are nearly 'in the 
middle of the body. The dors-al fin is always soli- 
tary. The gill-openincs are very large. The teeth 
are small, and generally numerous. TOie maxillary 
bones are composed of three pieces easily separated. 
The body is generally elongated, and much com- 
pressed; the belly thin, .and almost reduced to a 
sharp edge, frequently denticidated by the edges or 
jioints of a series of small bones attached to the skin. 
The air-bladder is always large ; the roe consists of 
a vast number of eggs. The fishes of this .family are 
almost exclusively marine, only a few of them ascend- 
ing rivers. They gener.aUy congreg.ate in shoals, 
and some of them periodically ausit certain co.asts 
in vast multitudes. They are very widely diffiised 
over the world ; some of the p.articul.ar species have 
a wide geographic range. To this family belong 
the Herring, Pilcb.ard, Spr.at (Garvio, Killde), 
Anchovy, S.ardine, AVhite-b.ait, &o. See these articles. 
The Herring m.ay bo reg.ardcd as the type of the 
order, and of the genus Ohtpea. But the genera 
most imporbant in an economic.al point of view 
have been very differently distinguished by different 
ichthyologists. 

CIjTJPESO'OID./E, a family of Mal.acopterous 
fishes, so named from being regarded as exhibiting 
characters intermediate between those of the Glit- 
pcidm (Herring, &c.) and of the Emcidca (Pilce, &o.). 
Some of them are marine, and some are fresh-w.ater 
fishes._ They are mostly tropic.al ; none are British. 
To this family belongs the interesting genus Ara- 
paima (q. v.), and the genera Heferofis and Butirinus, 
containing fishes of very curious structm-e and 
appearance, highly prized for the table. 

CDU'SIA (named in honour of the gre.at botanist 
L’Ecluse or Clusius), a genus of tropical trees and 
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Clusia Eosea : 

1, an expanded flower; 2, a ealpx seen from below; 3, tho 
orarv, wilh a part of the calyx cut away; 4, a tranaverso 
section of a fruit. ' 

shrubs of tho natural order QuUiferw (q. v.) or 
Chtsiacea:, soine of which are commonly e.aUcd Bal- 
sam trees, from their resinous or b.als.imio products. 
They are very often epiphytes, growing on larger 
trees, over the bark of which their roots sprc.ad in 


' search of chinks or decajred parts where they may 
: obtain nourishinent ; and if it cannot be obtained in 
sufficient quantity, a root is sometimes sent straight 
down to the ground, and in due time becomes a 
Icind of stem. Tho fruit is veiy curious, a sub- 
globular c.apside, ryitli a number of cells, opening 'as 
by meridian lines from top to base. G. rosea, a 
native of the "West Indies and tropical parts of 
America, yields an abundant resin, wmoh is used as 
.an external application in veterinaiy medicine, and 
for covering boats instead of pitch. A great quau- 
tit;^ of resin exudes from the disk of the flowers of 
G. insignis, the Wax-floweu of Demerara, which is 
used to make a gently stimulating and soothing 
plaster. This is one of the productions of Dome- 
rara, to which the colonists, in prep.aration for tho 
‘Great Exhibition’ (of 1862), sought to draw general 
attention. 

CIiUSO'N^!, a town of Lombardy, Horthem 
Italy, sitiuited near the left banlc of the Serio, 17 
miles north-east of Bergamo. It has manufactures 
of linen, a tr.ado in corn .and iron, and in the neigh- 
bourhood are vitriol works and copper foimdnes. 
Pop. 5500. 

CLXJ'STERED CO'LUMNS, or, as they aro 
sometimes called. Compound Piers, form one of tho 
richest features in Gothic ecclesiastical arohitec- 
ture. The columns or shafts are sometimes attached 
to each other throughout their whole length, some- 
times only at the base .and c.apital. When surrounded 
by floriated fillets, they h.ave been very .aptly com- 
pared by Sir AValter Scott to ‘bundles of lances 
th.at g.arland3 h.ave bound.’ 

OL’n’YD, a river of North Wales, rises in the 
Bronbanog Hills, in the south-west of Denbighshu o, 
and runs 30 miles, first south, then cast-north-cast, 
and Lastly north, through Denbigh .and Flint shires, 

f .aqt Ruthin, St Asaph, and Ehuddlan, into tho 
risk Sea. Below Ruthin, and between barren hills, 
lies tho fertile, popidous, and level vale of the 0., 16 
by 6 to 7 miles. At St Asaph, the C. receives tho 
Ehvy, 20 miles long, from the west, and increases 
mucu in size. It then enters tho fertile and exten- 
sive marah of Ehuddlan, and falls into the sea by a 
small estuary. It is navigable for vessels of 70 
tons up to Ehuddlan, a distance of two miles from 
its month. 

CLYDE, a river in the south of Scotland, tho 
only great British river, besides the Severn, flowing 
west. Commercially it is the most important river 
in Scotland, and the romantic beauty of its scenery 
is widely celebrated. It rises by several large 
streams in tho semicircular range of the Lead, 
Lowther, and Moffat Hills, and drains the shires 
of Lanark, Renfrew, and Durabarton. The m.ain and 
sonthmost source, the Daer, runs north, and receives 
the Powtrail, the Clyde (a smaller stream, after 
junction with which, the main stream is called tho 
C.), and other streams, preserving its mountaui 
character to Eoberton, upwards of 20 miles below, 
tho sourco of the Daer. The C. then bends roimd 
Tinto Hill tow-ards Biggar,* from whence it flows 
north-west, west, and south-west, to about 4 miles 
above Lanark, thence pursuing a north-west course 
through Lanarkshire, and between Dumbarton and 
Renfrew shires, past Lanark, H.amiIton, Glasgow^, 
Renfrew, and Dumbarton, near which town it opens 
into the Firth of Clyde. In this course, it receives 
a number of stro.am3, and flows through a ricli, 
fertile, wooded valley, often extending into level 
pLains, and often with bold wooded banlcs. From 

_ * In very high floods, the waters of tho Cflyde some- 
times^ overflow in tho boggy ground thorc, and a portion 
runs into tho Bigg.ar IVater, and so into tho Tweed. 
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2 miles above to 4 miles below Lanarlc occur fcbc 
celebrated Palls of tbo C., a series of cascades 
and rapids, the largest in Scotland for quantity of 
water — the total dcscent^in tbo course of six miles, 
being 230 feet over old rod sandstone rocks, amid 
very picturesque scenery. Two of tbc Palls aro 
above, and two below Lanark. Bonniton Linn, two 
miles above Lanarlc, is a cascade of 30 feet, Muth 
some parts only 4 feet broad. Corra Linn, half 
a mile below the last, is tlio grandest fall, forming 
three distinct leaps— in all, feet liigh. Lnndaf 
Pali is 10 feet bigli. Stoncb 3 Tcs Linn, tivo miles 
below Corra Linn, forms three distinct falls — ^in all 
Vo feet. Below Glasgow, the C.' expands into an 
estnaxy, nan'gablc by the largest vessels, and at 
Greenock it attains a breadth of about 4 miles. 
Opposite this point it commmucates with the Gare- 
loch, and a little below, with Loch Long on the north. 
Its course, which from Glasgow has been wcst-nortli- 
west, now turns suddenly south, in which direction, 
inclining a little to the west, it continues to flow 
between Argjde and Bute, and Cantiro on the west, 
and Benfrew and Aj’r shires on the oast, until it 
hecoincs identified with the Nortli Channel at Ailsa 
Craig, where its breadth is about 30 miles. TIic 0. 
from its source to Glasgow is, by its windings, VO 
miles long, and from Glasgow to tbo soutli end of 
Cantiro, 48 miles. Its basin occupies 1500 square 
miles, and consists of carboniferous strata and trap 
rocks, tbc latter cliiefly forming the bordering 
moimtains.^ Floods sometimes raise its waters 20 
feet, and it has changed its course at Renfrew, 
which was ouco close to it. Clydesdale, or the 
valley of tbo C., is noted for its coal and iron 
mines, orchards, and horses. Boll, in 1S12, launched 
on the C. the first boat iii Europe successfully 
propeUed by steam, 

CLYDE, Loud. See Campdixl, Sin Coltk. 

CLY'STER (Gr., from hUjzo, I wash out), called 
also enema, a medicine administered in the liquid 
form by the rectum, or lower cud of the intesfine. 
It^ is used either for the purpose of procuring evacu- 
ation of the bowels, or of convo^nng stimulathig or 
nouriabing subst.pccs into tbo system. For the 
latter purjjoso, wino and beef-tea, or milk, in quan- 
tities of a few oiuiccs at a time, arc employed ; for 
the former, simple ^rarm or cold water in sutficiently 
large quantity to distend the bowels, and produce 


: evacuation; or in special cases, various cathartics 
1 may be used in addition, such as colocynths, aloes, 
castor oil, or tuiqientine made into an emulsion 
with yolk of egg, and sometimes carminatives, to 
expel air. Narcotic clysters arc also employed, hut 
should only bo used under medical supciintondcncc. 

injecting syringe, with a flexible tube, and a 
double-action valve,. is usually cmplo 3 ’cd for the 
administration of tliis remedy. 

CLYTEMNE'STRA, in Homenc legend, the ’ 
daughter of King TjoidarciLs and of Lcda, and 
the tivin-sister of Helena, became the wife of 
Agamemnon, and boro him a son, Orestes, and two 
daughters, Iphigcnia and Electra. During the 
absence of Agamenmon on his expedition to°Troj% 
she fonned a connection vutli iEgisthus, murdered 
I licr husband on his rctum, and reigned for seven 
I j'c.'ii-s with yEgisthns, till she was murdered by her 
own son, Orestes. 

CNI'DUS, or GNIDOS, a city on tlic promontory 
of^ Triopion (now Cape Krio), in Cana, in Asia 
Minor, a Lacodi'cmonian colony, and one of tbc six 
cities of the Doric league. C. (according to Strabo) 
had two ports, one of wliich could ho closed. 
In front of what mms the town, lies a lofty 
island, about COO yards long, which was connected 
u*ith the mainland bj*' a causeway (now a sandy 
isthmus). Tho soutbern port was formed bj' two 
moles, carried into the sea to the depth of nearly 
300 feet, one of which is nearly perfect at the present 
day, Tho city was famous for several temples of 
Vcniis, who was therefore sometimes caUod tho 
Cnulian goddess. One of these temples contained 
tho famous statue of tho naked Yenus by Praxiteles. 
It was of Parian marble, and so beautiful, that 
NIcomcdcs, Icing of BithjTiia, oflcrccl, in rctum for 
this mastcr-piccc of Grecian sculpture, to pay the 
I ^tjro debt of the cit}’, which was verj' largo. The 
; Onidians, in the excess of their devotion -to aii, 
refused. During tho wars in ancient times, 0. was 
often mercilessly plundered. The site of the city is 
‘ covered with ruins.’ 

COACH is a general name for a vehicle drawn 
by horses, designed for the conveyance of passengers, 
as distinguished from a wagon or cart, for tho 
convej'anco of goods. Coaches or enclosed cairiagcs, 
drawn on wheels, and intended for passengers, were 
inventions which have been claimed by Jlimgaiy, 












state- Carriage of Qaccn Elizabotli : 
From Hocrnagcl’s print of NoaBucb I’aiace. 


England, Italy, France, Spain, and Germany. TJio 
name ia derived liy Wcdgtvood from Fr. coiidier, to 
lie, ivliicli becomes in Dntcli hoclscn, ■nlioiicc koclse 
or kocts-wagen, a litter or carriage in vvliicli you 
may recline. The earliest record found by Beck- 
mann relates to about tlie j'car 1280, tvlien Charles 
of Anjou entered Kaples, and his queen rode in n 
caretla — apparently a small but highly decorated 


I car, from which the modern charct or chariot was 
I derived, ns well ns other vehicles named chares 
and_ charkltcs. It is helieved that most o£ these 
vehicles liatl broad wheels, tho only form suited 
for the ■wretched roads of those ' ages ; and it is 
certain that all those of early date were open 
overhead, klany of the coaches used by the 
continental princes and nobles in the IGth c. were 
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closed only to this extent — that they had canopies 
supported by ornamental piUara, and’ curtains of 
cloth, silk, or leather, ■which could be drawn easily 
aside. A glass 0., or C. with glass avindows, is 
specially mentioned as being used by an Infanta of 
Spain in 1G3I. The traces of the coaches were at 
first made of rope; those only belonging to the 
highest personages were made of leathfer. It is 
believed to have been in the time of Louis XIAL 
that coaches were first suspended by leathern straps, 
in order to insure ease of motion. 

The first C. ever seen in England is said to have 
been one made in 1555 by Walter Rippon for the 
Earl of Rutland ; and in 1564, the same builder 
made a showy vehicle for Queen Elizabeth. Later 
in the reign, the royal carriages had sliding panels, 
BO that the queen could show herself to her loving 
subjects whenever she desired. During the closing 
years of Eliz.abeth’s reign, and early in the 17th c., 
the use of pleasure-carri.ages extended rapidl3’' in 
England. The coaches had first to struggle against 
the opposition, of the boatmen on the rivers, and 
then against that of the sedan O’wners and bearers ; 
but they gradually came into very general use. Tho 
successive steps whereby the coaches of ijhose days 
gave way to the elegant vehicles of the present, 
need not be traced in detail, even if there 'were the 
means to do so. 

The following are some of the chief kinds of 
pleasure-carriages. Tho Dennet is a two-’whcelcd 
vehicle for one horse, ivith a jointed hood or head 
covered with le.ather, and a dri^g-box. Tho 
Stanhope bears some resemblance to tho dennet. 
Tho Tilbunj is in like manner a two-whcelcd 
vehicle for one horse ; but it has pliable leathern 
braces between the springs and tho body of tho 
vehicle, together ■with suspension brackets. The 
Cabriolet belongs to tho same class as tho tilbury. 
Tho name Ocw is an abbreviation of cabriolet, 
but it has come to bo applied to a four-wheeled 
vehicle. Tho Curricle is a two-wheeled vehicle 
for two horses; there are no shafts; bat a pole, 
fixed to a frame which supports tho body, passes 
betu'cen the horses, and is suspended from a 
metal bar resting on their backs. Tho Phaeton is 
, a four-wheeled vehicle which may bo drawn cither 
by one or two horses ; its front body is something 
Uke that of a dennet or stanhope, and behind this 
is an open seat, supported on a land of largo box. 
The Coach is a closed four-wheeled vehicle for two 
or more horses, with' two seats inside, and a skil- 
fully constructed arrangement of springs to insure 
case of motion. The Chariot, or chaise of modem 
days, usuaRy differs from tho 0. in having only 
one seat. Tho Landau, is a C. made to open occa- 
sionally. Tho Barouche is permanently open, avith 
only a leathern hood or head over it. The Brilzschka 
is a kind of small barouche. In addition to these, 
our ago has witnessed the manufactine of the 
Rroi/gtom, a miniature coach usu.ally for two persons, 
but in avhich four may bo accommod.ated ; and the 
Clarence, a p-air-horse carriage ■with movablo glazed 
panels and hood, and for two or more persons. 

The manufacture of carriages, whether pleasure- 
vehicles or omnibuses, r.anks in the highest class 
of mechanical labour. There is a necessity for the 
best materials and the best workmanship : since, 
owing to the severe strains and jerks to which tho 
vehicles are subject, cheap construction is in tho 
end unprofitable. Many different lands of wood aro 
employed in the construction. The body of the C. 
is made by one set of workmen, tho under-framing 
by another; the former partaking more than the 
latter of tho nature of cabinet-work. Tho stecl- 
spring making is delicate work, oiving to tho 
necessity for combining strength •with lightness .and 

elasticity; and the various pieces of iron-work 
require careful adjustment, especially the axles. 
The covering of the upper part of the body of a 0. 
■with leather is one of the most difficult parts of tho 
manufacture ; one single hide is employed, the 
leather being worked roimd the corners by repeated 
currying while wet; .and all must be rendered 
smootb, -without even a puneture. Tho best coaches 
receive as many as 20 to 30 coats of oil-paint ; and 
the polishing processes are niunerous and carefuRy 
conducted. The carving, gRding, herald-painting, 
lace and fringe work, metal ornamentation, &c. — aR 
are among the best examples of their rcspectivfe 
handicrafts. 

English carriages are considered to be the best in 
the world; none else combine so much strength 
■;vith an equal degree of beauty. Tho artisans 
employed in this trade, especiaRy coach-body makers 
and coach-spring makers, command a very high rate 
of wages. 

pOADJU'TOR (Lat.), .a feRow-worker not as 
principal but as second, an assistant. Technically, 
it is applied in ecclesiastical law to one appointed to 
assist a bishop, whom age or infirmity has disabled. 
By 52 Geo. III. c. 62, coadjutors to bishops and 
archbishops in Ireland are empowered to exercise 
aU the powers of their principals except that of 
presenting to benefices. See Executoh. 

COAGULA'TIOR, tho amoiphous (q. v.) solidifi- 
cation of a liquid, 6t part of a Rquid, as when tho 
cascino of milk is solidified by rennet in malting 
Cheese (q. v.), or tho white of an egg by boibng. 
Tho process varies in various substances. Albumen, 
or tho white of an egg, co.agulatcs at a tcmperatiuo 
of 1C0“. MiRc is coagulated or curdled by the action 
of rennet or by acids. Tho fibrin in tho blood, 
chyle, and lymph of animals is coagulated by tho 
separation of these fluids from the li%mg bodj'. Sco 
Blood. 

CpAHDI'LA, a state of tho Mexican Confedera- 
tion, is separated from Texas, in tho United States, 
by the Rio Br.avo del Norte, in lat. 24° — 30° N., 
and long. 100° — 103° E. It contains 30,740 square 
miles, and (1808) 95,307 inhabitants. The capital is 
Saltillo, -ivith a popul.ation of 8105 ; there are besides 
the towns of Coahuila and Santa Rosa. It possesses 
some silver mines ; but it is valuable chiefly for its 
pasturage. 

COATTA. See Ateles. 

COAL, in tho sense of a piece of glo-wing fuel 
(and hcnco a piece of fuel, whether dead or .alive), is 
a word common to aR tho languages of tho Gothic 
stock (Icel. J:ol, Ger. hohlc), and seems allied to tho 
Lat. calco, to bo hot ; as also to glow, and leiln. Tho 
different sorts of fuel aro distinguished by prefixes, 
as charcoal, pit-coal, sca-coal ; but in England, 
owing to tho .absorbing importance of minrr.al or 
pit-’coal, tho word C. alone has come to be used 
in this special signific.ation (Ger. etcinhohlcn, Fr. 
charhon de terre), 

0. is one of tho most important of aR minerals ; 
it consists chiefly of carbon, and is universally 
rcg.ardcd .as of vcgetiablo origin. Its geological 
relations aro noticed in the article Caebokiferous 
System. It gcneraRy occurs in strata or beds; it 
is always of a black or blackish-brown colour ; 
some of tho varieties have a very consider.ablo 
degree of vitreous or resinous bistre, and some aro 
very destituto of lustre; some have a shcR-like 
fracture, and some have a sort of slaty structure, 
and aro readUy broken into cubical or rhom- 
boidal fragments. The precise characters of 0. 
as a mineral species .arc not c.asUy defined, and 
both in Britain and other coimteics important 
cases have occupied courts of law, in which this 
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tlifljoulty TV’as Btrongly'fclt, as in the great Scottish 
Jawsuit concerning the Torbanehill Mineral (q. v.). 
0., indeed, is rather a commercial than a scientific 
term, hut in a general way we may define it as a 
fossil fuel of hlack-^colour and stony consistency, 
which, when heathy in close vessels, is converted 
into coke with the escape of volatile liquids and 
gases. Ihe variety known as blind coal or anthra- 
cite no doubt gives off scarcely any volatile matter, 
but this is because it has undergone a natural dis- 
tillation through metamorphism or other cause. 
Wo may therefore divide 0. into two primary 
divisions, namely, (1) Anthracite, which does not, 
and (2) Bituminous G., which does flame when 
kindlei Anthracite (q. v.) sometimes contixins as 
much as 94, and if we exclude the ash, 98 per 
cent, of carbon, and as this element decreases 
in amount it graduates into a bituminous coaL 
The term anthracite is, however, stiU applied to 
some coals which do not contain more than 80 per 
cent, of carbon. Various synonyms, such as stone 
C., glance C., culm, and Welsh C., are also 
used to designate this substance, which is used 
chiefly for smelting purposes and for raising steam. 
It is difficult to kindle, but gives out a high heat 
in burning. Bituminous 0 . includes an almost 
endless number of varieties, one of the best marked 
being cannel or parrot C. Cnnnel 0. is so called 
from burning with a bright flame like a candle, and 
the name parrot C. is given to it in Scotland from 
the crackling or chattering noise it makes when 
burned. That of different localities varies much in 
appearance, but it is most commonly dull and 
earthy, or with only a slight lustre ; some examples 
are, however, bright and shining. In texture it is 
nearly •always compact, and certain beds of it 
admit of being polished in slabs of considerable 
size, which approach black marble in appearance. 
Of this material vases, inkstands, boxes, &c., are 
m.ade. Cannel C., from the lar^e percentage of 
ash which it contains, is not suitable for house fires, 
and is for the most part consumed in making gas, 
of which it yields from 8000 to 15,000 cubic feet 
per ton. When distilled at a low red-heat it yields 
paraffin oil. The other varieties of bituminous C. 
are so numerous that, as an Admiralty report 
states, there are as many as 70 denominations of it 
imported into London alone. Still, among these 
there are three leading kinds — 1. CaMng 0., which 
cakes or fuses into one mass in the fire. It breaks 
into small uneven fragments, and is found largely 
at Newcastle and some other localities. 2. Splint or 
hard 0., occurring plentifully in Scotland, which 
is hard, and has a kind of slaty fracture. It is not 
very easily kindled, but when lighted makes a clear 
lasting fire. 3. Cherry or soft O., which breaks 
easily into small irregular cubes, has a beautiful 
shining lustre, is readily kindled, and gives out a 
cheerful flame and heat. It is common lu Stafford- 
shire. Brofvn C. or Lignite (q. v.), though inferior 
to true C., is nevertheless an important fuel in 
some countries in default of a better kind. 

The use of C. does not seem to have been known 
to the ancients ; nor is it well known at what time 
it began to be used for fuel. Some say that it w.-p 
used by the ancient Britons ; .and at all events it 
was to some extent an article of household con- 
sumption during ihe Anglo-Saxon period as early as 
8.52 A.D. There seems to be reason for thinlring 
that England was the first European country in 
which C. was used to any considerable extent. 
About the end of the 13th c., it beg.an to be em- 
piloyed in Loudon, but at first only in the arts and 
manufactures ; and the innovation was complained 
of as injurious to human he.alth. In 1316, the 
parliament petitioned the king, Edward II., to jiro- 
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Mbit the use of C., and a proclamation was accord- 
ingly issued against it ; but owing to the high price 
of wood, its use soon became gener.al in London. It 
was for a long time known there as Sca-G., because 
imported by sea. 

Several theories as to the mode of the origin of C. 
have been put forth from time to time. 'I'ho one 
now generally believed in is that the rank and 
luxuriant vegetation which prevailed during the 
carboniferous age grew and decayed upon land but 
slightly ralsed_ above the sea ; that by slow sub- 
sidence this thick layer of vegetable matter sunk 
below the water, and became gradually covered 
with sand, mud, and other mineral sediment ; that 
then, by some slight upheaval of the sea bottom or 
other process, a land surface was once more formed, 
and covered with a dense mass of plants, which in 
course of time decayed, sankj and became overlaid 
with silt and sand as before. At length, thick 
masses of stratified matter would accumulate, pro- 
ducing great pressure, .and this, acting along with 
chemical changes, would gradually mineralise the 
vegetable layei-s into coal Some experiments made 
by Dr Lindley a few years ago, shewed that of a 
large number of plants kept immersed in water for 
two years, the ferns, lycopodiums, and pines were 
those which had the greatest powers of resisting 
decay, and C. appears to bo mainly composed of 
the substance of the ancient representatives of these 
three orders of plants. The interesting fact has 
also been lately proved by Huxley, Morris, Car- 
rnthers, and others, that in many instances the 
bituminous matter in C. is almost wholly formed 
of the spore cases and spores of plants allied to 
our club-mosses and ferns. . 

As will be seen from the following table, wood, 
peat, lignite or brown 0., and true C. indicate 
by their composition the changes which vegetable 
matter undergoes by decay and pressure; and a 
table in which a considerable number of examples 
of each substance could bo given would' shew how 
gradually these substances pass into each other: 



TTcod* 

TcM. 

Lf^nUc, 

Coat. 

Carbon, . 

. 60'0 

60*0 

057 

S2*C 

Hydrogen, 

. C-2 

G-5 

5'S 

5‘G 

Osygen, 

. ^ 


29-0 

11*8 


100 0 

lOO’O 

100*0 

100*0 


In each of these bodies there is usually a small per- 
centage of nitrogen, which in the above t.able has 
not been separated. In passing from wood or peat 
to 0., the proportion of oxygen and hydrogen 
decreases, these substances being given off in the 
form of marsh-gas and carbonic acid in the iiroccss 
of decay. ^ 

Since the prosperity of our great national indus- 
tries, as well as much of our domestic comfort, 
depeni on the continu.anoe of an abund.ant supply 
of cheap fuel, much anxiety has arisen in Great 
Britain of late years regarding the future supply 
and price of coal. Since the fall of 1872, a gre.at 
rise has taken place in its price. This is partly 
owing to the unusually high rate of miners’ w.ages 
which has prevailed, and partly to the fact that 
some of the richest and most e.asily worked English 
coal-seams are becoming exhausted. There is . 
therefore some cause for apprehension, yet, as the 
following figures taken from the estim.ate in the 
report of the royal commission on G., dated 1871, 
avill shew, we have still vast supplies of fossil fuel. 

Taking into account the coal which probably 
exists under the Permian, New Bed Sandstone, and 
other superincumbent strata in the United King- 
dom, the coal commissioners increase their estimate 
of the quantity still av.ailable for use to 146,480 
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millions o£ tons. At tlie present rate o£ annual 
produetion— namely, 123,500,000 tons, this would 
last 1186 years. But, as may he supposed, the 
estim.ates which have been put forth regarding the 
probable diwation of pur coal-fields are very various, 
some authorities assorting that, owing to increase in 
population, and the increasing consumption of coal 
m manufactures, about 100 years will suffice to 
oxhaiist them. Between this and the other extreme 
of about 1000 years, formed on the assumption that 
hereafter the population of the country will but 
slightly increase, there are innumerable conjectures 
and estimates. 

ATAitAnix CoAi. IS Tar. rnicr Bsiiisn CoAt-riELn^, at 

DEPriIS KOT EXCEEDING 4000 FEET, AND IN 3EAII3 NOT DESS 

THAN 1 FOOT TIIICE, 


South WfllCfl, . , 

Jlidlond {Yorkshire, Dcrbjshirc, 
NoUlnahamshire), 
Xorlliumbcrland end Durham, 
Lancashire and Cheshire, , 

Bristol 

KorthStnfTordshirc, « * . 

Lesser Enaiisli coal-flelda, • 
Total of Scottish coal-tlclds, 
Total of Irish coal-fields, , 

Grand total, , 


Ton,. 

32, 450, ”03, 913 

18,172,071,433 

10,03C,G(!0,S36 

5,540,000,000 

4,218,970,762 

3,825,488,105 

5,952,740,019 

9,843,405,930 

155,030,000 

90,207.265,398 


On the continent of Europe, productive coal-fields 
oceur in Belgium, France, v.avious parts of N'ortlicm 
Germany, Spain, and Russia. By f.ar the largest 
in area are those of Russia, and they are known to 
contain many valuable beds of 0., although, as yet, 
comparatively little has been worked. 0. is also 
found in India, China, J apan, .and the hlalaj’an Arclii- 
nolago,in Australia, and New Zealand, .andinAfric.a. 
Turning to the New World, there is evidence of 
promising ooal-dojiosits in several South American 
countries, but, owing to the great supply of avood in 
their forests, there is little temptation to avork 
them. In Canada, Nova Scotia, Noav Bninsavick, 
and Newfoundland, there are small, though a'aluablo 
coal-fields ; but, in the United States, hy far the 
largest fields of fossil fuel in, the world are found. 
The pntiro .area of these is about 200,000 square 
miles, being 38 times gre.ator th.an the area of 
the coal-fields of Great Britain. But although the 
coal-measures of the States are of vast extent, .and 
contain many valuable coal-se.ams — a few of them 
40 and even 50 feet thick at certain places — ^it has 
been doubted by some sbrowd observers avhetber 
.the amount of avorkablo C. in them is not greatly 
e.xaggeratcd by American avriters. In proportion 
to the extent of the seams, the quantity of C. 
annually raised in the States is small, being only 
about 20,000,000 tons. 

Coal-trade . — The production and sale of C., h’ko 
every other important branch of industry, was long 
fettered with legislative regulations. At a very 
early period, tho corporation of tho city of London 
undertook the duty of either weighing or measuring 
tho C. brought into the port, and by a series of 
statutes, commencing with 7 Ed. VI. o. 7, the mayor 
and aldermen of London, and the justices of the 
counties, were empowered to fix tho iiricc of C. to 
bo sold by retail; and in case of refusal by the 
parties to sell at the prices fixed, to enter their 
wharves, or other places of deposit, and to cause it 
to be sold at the prices which they had set. In 
addition to the general supervision which they thus 
possessed, and the sums which they were empowered 
to exact for their trouble, the corporations of London 
and other towns have exacted, and still continue to 
exact, dues on 0. for local purposes. These were 
first imposed in London in 1667, after the great fire, 
in order to enable tho corporation to repiair the 
r.avage3 which it had committed; and they have 


been since continued .os a fund for civic improve! 
ments, though, as Mr M'Ciillooh has remarked, no 
improvement could be equ.al to a reduction in the 
price of co.al. In the reign of William III., .a 
general tax, payable to government, was laid on 
all sea-borne 0 . — a tax which was in the highest 
degree unjust to places which were dependent for 
their supply on the coasting-trade, and oppressive 
to tho W’hole country, inasmuch as it amounted to 
more than 50 per cent, on the price paid to the 
owner at tho pit’s mouth. The tax varied in 
amount, not only at different periods, reaching its 
highest point of 9s. 4d. per chaldron during tho 
great war, but also in different parts of the country, 
being higher in London and the south of England, 
and lower in Ireland and Wales, whilst Scotland 
for a considerable period was altogether exempt. 
The tax itself, with ml its inequalities, was abolished 
in 1830, and there is now no tax on 0. except 
th.at collected for local purposes in London, and a 
few other towns. The repeal, in 1845, of the duty 
on C. exported to foreign countries, was a measure 
of mneb more doubtful policy. The average annual 
quantity of C. exported from Great Britain during 
the three years ending 1872 w.as about 12,000,000 
tons. 

For the provisions of the recent statutes for the 
regulation and inspection of mines (23 and 24 Viet, 
c. 151, and 35 and 36 Viet. c. 76), sec Mines. The 
circnmst.ances in which co.al-mines are regarded as a 
pertinent of hand, and those in which tucy form ,a 
scp.arato estate, will be stated under Mikes. 

Coal-note, a narticnlar description of promissory- 
note, used in the coal-trade in tho port of London 
(3 Geo. IL c. 26, ss. 7, 8). 

COA'L-BEDS. See Carboniteroos System. 

COA’LBROOIC DALE, an English coal-field hi 
tho valley of tho Severn, which supplies considor- 
ahlo quantities of coal and iron. The group of 
strjita which includes tho coal-beds is from 700 to 
800 feet thick. 

COA'L-FISH (Merlangus carbonarius), a fish of 
tho s.amB family with tho Cod and Haddock 
(Oadidm), and of the same genus with the ^Vlliting. 
It is not unlike the whiting in form, and in its fins, 
which, however, .are not proportionally so largo; 
but is of a very different colmm, the upper p.aris 
being nearly black. It attains, also, a muck larger 
size, being often two or three feet in length. It is 
celebrated among fishermen for its voracity; and 
is commonly found in largo shoals, which, when 
attracted by bait, will keep nc.ar a boat till gre.at 
numbers are taken. It is rather .a coarse fish, but is 
mueU used in the northern parts of tho world, both 
fresh and salted, or dried. It is found in tho most 
arctic regions, even on tho shores of Spitzbergon, 
and both on the European and Araerio.au sides of 
the Atlantic. It is a'ery plentiful on the British 
coasts, and in Scotland is generally kroira as the 
SelJie, The fry are taken in great numbers by 
juvenile fishers stationed on rooks, and are called 
jwdleys on the east and avest coasts of Scotland, 
mllocks and cuddies on some of the Scottish coasts, 
•and coalscijs in tho north-east of England. This 
fish forms an important part of tlie food of tho 
Orkney and Shetland islanders, and of the inhabi- 
tants of some of tho Hehridos. Vast muubera of 
tho fty are sometimes caught by means of blankets 
in the months of streams in tho Hebrides. The liver 
of the C. abounds in oil, which is used for lamps. 

COALI'TION, jn Politics, is .applied to tho 
union of tavo p.artics, or, as it generally happens, 
portions of parties, not of tho same opinion, who 
yet agree to sink their differences, and act in 
common. Pitt the elder, when he took offico in 
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1757, coalesced Tvitli the llTiig aristocracy repre- 
sented by the Duke of Newcastle. The ministry 
always spoken of, however, as the Great C. was 
formed in 1782, wheA Fox, the leader of the 
Reformers, took o£5ce/i along \vith Lord North, 
the leader of the opposite party. IVhen Lord 
Dorb 3 '’s ministry resigned in 1853, there was a 
short C. between the Whig party, under Lord 
John Russell, and the more moderate of the Con- 
servative part}', under Lord Aberdeen. 

COAL-TAR. See G^vs-Tau. 

CO'AL-WHIPPING, the name given to a mode 
of unloading coal from vessels at anchor in the 
Thames. About 2,000,000 tons of coal are annuallj- 
transferred from vessels in the river to barges, which 
convey them to the whan-es. The operation is 
c.alled C., and the men, coal-whippcrs — names, the 
origin of which does not seem to bo known. The 
men work in gangs of nine — a hashet-mmi and eight 
others. Some of them shovel the coal from the 
hold of the ship into baskets or boxes ; some haul 
up the boxes by ropes and puUej-s ; and some empty 
the contents into the b.arges. 

This is all the operation — a more cxamjde of 
muscular Labour of the coarsest kind. It would not 
have called for notice in this work, had not legis- 
lative interference given a factitious importance to 
it. Some years ago, when the number of these men 
was about 2000, public-house keepers got into the 
habit of acting as middlemen, a position avhich gave 
them the power of compelling the men to spend 
nearly all their earnings in drink. The trade fell 
into such a_ state, th.at the men wore aurtually shaves 
to the publicans. They asked for the interference 
of the legislature; and this was granted in 1843. 
An act was passed exjiressly for these 2000 coal- 
whippors. A Coal-whippers’ Board was formed, 
comprising members named by the Board of Trade, 

, others named b}' the Corporation of London, and 
one by the Shipowners’ Society. This Board 
assumed the fimctions of a middleman or master 
coal-whipper ; contracted for the whipping of ships 
of coal, and emploj’cd the men. No one but men 
registered on the books of the Board was allowed to 
work on the Thames as a coal-whipper, avith the 
exception of the crows of the sliips and the ser\-ants 
of the coal-owners. This exccptionally-])rotected 
trade was maintained on the same basis by other 
acts passed in 1846 and 1851. In 1856, however, a 
fiuther renewal was refused; and a committee of 
the House of Lords, in 1857, while sjunpathising 
■with the men, declined to recommend any fiuther 
special legislation for them. The coal-owners agreed 
with the Board of Trade to maintain a Whipjiing 
Office, to give the men a refuge from the publicans, 
but without interfering with the liberty of co.al- 
sbippei-s to employ whom they pleased; and this 
plan has since been acted on. Tlie office is at the 
Coat Exchange, with a men’s rendezvous ne.ar 
RatclilT. The necessity for coal-whippers has been 
much lessened of late j-ears by the use of a floating 
derrick in the Thames, by which the contents of a 
coal-ship can be transferred to the barges in a few 
hours by steam-power. 

COA'MINGS, in a Ship, are small frameworks 
on the deck, to prevent sea and rain water from 
running down the hatchways, ladder-ways, and 
scuttles. 

COA'NZA, a river of Lower Guine.a, Western 
Africa, which, after a course of about 500 or 600 
mdes, enters the Atlantic south of St Paul de 
Loando, in lat. about 9° 10' ,S. It is navigable for a 
considerable distance, but a bar at its mouth renders 
it inaccessible save to small vessels. 


COAST-GUARD, an organisation formerly 


intended to prevent smuggling merely, but now 
constituted so as to serve as a defensive force also. 
The old coast-guardsmen were in the emplo 3 ’ment of 
the Customs department ; the 3 ^ were posted along the 
shore at spots commanding extensive 'views of the 
beach, and were expected to be alwa 3 -s on the look- 
out for smugglers. In 1856, the C. was transferred 
to the Admiralty, and imder this arrangement, the 
A dmir alty may, from time to time, issue orders for 
the aaigmentation of the C., not to exceed 10,000 
men in all. Lands, not exceeding three acres each, 
may be bought by the Admiralty for C. stations. 
The coasts of the United Kingdom have been 
divided into 9 districts.^ Each district is imder a navy 
captain, who has an iron-clad guard-ship at some 
port in the district. All the revenue cruisers and 
defence-gunboats are attached as tenders to the 
ships, and are manned therefrom. The able sea- 
men, borne on the ships’ books, and employed on 
shore in C. service, are in three classes— chief 
boatmen, commissioned boatmen, and bo.atmen. 
They receive high sea-pay, besides Is. 4d. per day 
in lieu of provisions, and house-rent and medical 
attend.ance free. In war-time, all of these men 
may be called upon to serve as regular sailors on 
board ship; but their families are allowed to live 
rent-free during this time. The , C. are taught 
naval gunnery, gunboat exercise, and the serving of 
land-batteries. The guard-ships are also emplo 3 ’ed 
as training-ships for the navy. The whole of the 
0. comprised, in 1873, 4300 men, and the charge for 
their maintenance and that of their ships" was 
£471,157. 

COAST VOLUNTEERS, or ROYAL NAVAL 
COAST VOLUNTEERS, is a cor])s organised for 
the special defence of the coasts of the United King- 
dom, separate from, but in connection with the 
Coast-guard (q. v.). By an act of parliament passed 
in 1853, the Admiralty was empowered to raise a 
number, not exceeding 10,000, of C. V., to consist of 
seafaring men and others, to bo entered for five 3 'e.ars’ 
service, and to be exercised 28 da 3 ’s in each 3 ’ear, 
either on shipboard or on shore ; but not to be sent 
more than 50 leagues from the coasts of the United 
ICingdom, unless in cases of emergency, when the 
distance might be extended to 100 leagues. One 
year’s active sen-ice entitles them to discharge in 
ordinary c.ases ; but in emergencies, they may be 
called out a second y;c.ar on receipt of liigher pa 3 a 
Their pa 3 % allow.ance, and rank diuing exercise and 
active sen-ice is the same as able seamen’s. The 
bount 3 ’ to be paid on entering, and the arrange- 
ments for arms, clothing, and accoutrements, are 
left for the A(lmiralty to settle from time to time. 
An .act passed in 1856 invested the command of the 
C. V. in the Coast-guard, the officers of which arc 
to superintend the tr.ainiug and exercising. As a 
m.atter of fact, the force is a very small one (600). 
and a failure. 

COASTING-TRADE, the commerce canied 
on by sea between the different ports of the same 
coimtry. In Great Britain, ‘ coastuisc ’ is defined 
to mean ‘ from any one part of the United Kingdom 
to any other part thereof.’ Vessels engaged in this 
commerce are subject to different rates and regula- 
tions from oversea traders, and the masters must 
keep books she-wing that their cargoes come strictly 
■within the definition of coasting-trade. Formerl 3 ', 
no goods or passengei-s were allowed to be earned 
from one port of the United Kingdom to another, 
e.xcept in British vessels ; but this restriction was 
repealed in 1854, and the C. of Great Britain is 
now open to all the -w-orld. In other countries, the 
exclusive policy still prevails. The regulations under 
which the C, are conducted are contained in the 
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Customs Consolidation Act 16 and 17 Viet. 0 . 107 CO'BBETT, .-Wiluam, a celeljrated Enrfish 

(sec M Oiillocn s Commercial Dictionary), political writer, was born in March 1762, at Farnham, 

COAT OF ARMS, in the military trapninca of i? Surrey, avhere his father was a small farmer! 
the middle ages, held the place of the jmhidamentem Ws infaney, he was trained in hahits of 

of the ancient Roman captains. It was a coat worn ‘"^ustry and self-dependence. Taking a dislike to 
hy princes and great barons over their armour and occupations, ho went to London, where he was 
descended to the knee. It was made of cloth of few months as a copying-clerk— a land 

gold or silver, of fur or of velvet, and bore armorial employment so distasteful to him, that he enlisted 


into the 51th Foot, and with it went out to Nova 


the coat on which it used to be embroidered. Sec good conduct, activity, and luteUigencc, 

SiiiKLp, HER.U.D11Y, secured him the high promotion of sergeaut- 

rnAm nw TIVATT • av “‘‘‘i®''- During his soldier-years, ho indulged in 

^ armour of the middle none of the dissipations common to barrack-life, 
.ages, ayas a siut made of metal scales or rings, linked but deamted the whole of his leisure to the work of 
one within another. See Armour. self-education. On his return to England, about 

COATBRIDGE. Sec Sum, Vol. X. ®f 1791, he obtained his discharge, married, 

CO’ATI, or COATI-MONDI (N'asua), a genus of pi following yeai-. Ho 

quadrupeds of the family Ursidcc (the Bear family) ; “ Philadelphia, where he commenced his 

by some naturalists referred to In-enadcE (the Civet a political miter. Under the signature 

family), although their plantigrade character allies at this early stage 

fcbcm rather to the former. They arc moat ueariy ‘ heea a Toi-y as m later Wc ho was a Kadical, 
allied to the racoons, and, like them, arc exclusively 5*^^ lashed French repuhhcanism and Amencau 


American. They arc chiefly remarkable for the ^ scorn as ^arse and peraonal 

elongation of the snout, which is a sort of flexible it was alw.ays hittw. In .^erioa ho 

proboscis, and is turned about in search of food, and t-mce prosecuted for libel. He left .^cnoa in 
employed in rooting up tho c.arth to obtain worms fSm Ifi January 

and insects. They are often domesticated in South nr It , . , „ . ,1*’® famous 

Amcric.a, and are voiy affectionate, active, trouble- » 

some .and amusin''. ^ mtermission imtil his death m 1835. At first, 

’ T 017 ) flia Jlcgisler gradually changed its politics, 

CO'BALT (from Cohalus, a malicious sprite or untu at last it became tho most fierce and deter- 
guome) is a metal of no use in the arts ana manu- mined opponent of the government, then presided 
tactiires, hut which forms compounds of commcrchal oyer by Pitt,_ and tbe most imoompromising ebam- 
importanoe. 0. (symbol Co) is foimd naturally in pion of Radicalism. In 1810, having previously 
combination yvith arseuio (As) as Speiss O. (CoAs) ; been twice tried and foimd guilty of libel on certain 
in combination arith arsonio and sulphur, as C. members of tho government, lie was sentenced 
G'/diicc, tho arsenide and sulphide of C. (CoS 5 ,CoAs), t® imprisonment for tavo years in Newgate, and 
in ores of Nickel (g. v.) ; and in tho metallic rtate, it t® P^iy n fine of £1000, for having in the Jiegistcr 
is foimd in moteono stones or AOrolites (q. v.). The made some severe rcmarljs upon tho flogging of 
metal has been obtained in laboratory experiments, five militiamen. In 1817, in consequence of peou- 
nnd presents a gray colour avith a reddish tinge, is niary embarrassments, and tbe (Read of being 
highly magnetic, and is as hard .and infusible as iron, nont to Noaygate again, under the Six Acts for 
It is a finttio metal, and forms no alloys of com- tb® suppression of fieedom of discussion, C. avont 
meroipl use. The protoxide of C, (CoO) is employed ®n®c more to America, avhero ho remained more 
in painthig on porcelain, for producing a ricn blue tbmi tw® years, his articles for the Segister being 
colour, ijoffre is tho impure oxide oht.aincd by transmitted aadtli unfailing regularity across tbe 
p.artially mixing C. ore avitb two or threo times its Atlantic. In 1829 — 1830, C. delivered political 
avcight of fine sand. Small is tho term applied to a lectures in sca'cral of tho principal toavns of Eng- 
deep blue glass, which owes its colour to tho presence luud and Scotland, and overyavhere mot avith ,a 
of oxide 01 C., and avhich, when reduced to very fine most enthusiastic reception as the boldest and most 
poaa-der, is employed occasion, ally by laundresses to powerful advocate of tho people’s rights. In 1832 
correct the yoUoav colour of newly washed linen, be was returned to the first reformed parli.amcnt as 
and by p.apcr-mnkers as a blue pigment for staining one of tbo members for Oldham. His spooobes in 
ai'riting-p.aper. Smalt is also used in tho production parliament, hoaa'ever, did not add to his reputation. 
of the blue colours in porcelain, pottery glass. He died June 18, 1835. Among C.’s best knoavn 
enc.auBtic tiles, fresco-p.ainting, &c., and forms tbe y^orlis aiehis English Grammar, liuralliides, Cottage 
principal ingredient in Old Sevres Blue, T/icnanVs Economy, Advice to Ttmng Men and Women, and 
Blue, Turquoise Blue, and Variegated Blue. Sec Parliamentai-y History. 0. w.as by no mc-ns a man 
Blur. A compound containing tho oxides of C. ®f the first order of intellect; ho was shut out 
, and zinc is of a beautiful green colour, and is Itnoivn altogether from tbo higher and more refined depart- 
as liinman's Green. The chlorido of C., dissolved ments of Iiiunau thought. But in dealing with 
in much water, may bo employed ns a sympathetic imattcrs of common sense merely, he exhibited a 
ink. In dilute solutions, it is of a faint pink colour, mative vigour far surpassing that of any ivriter of 
avhich is not ohservablo avhen it is used for writing lu3 day. Nor can there he any doubt th.at, in spito 
upon paper; but avhen heated before the fire, it ®f bis crotchets and inconsistencies, he rendered 
loses avater, and becomes blue, and the avriting is lasting service to tho cause of tho people, 
thou capable of being read. On alloaving tho paper CO'BDEN, Riciiaed, .an eminent English poli- 
thereaftcr to lie in a damp place, or exposing it tician, avho was very aptly designated * the Apostle 
to tto a’apour of ste.am from a kettle, water is of Ereo Trade,’ avas horn at Duniord, near Midliurst, 
again absorbed, and the avriting returns to its invis- Sussex, in 1804. His father, avho avas the oavner of 
ihle state. The addition of a little perchloride of some little property, which he cultivated liimself, 
iron to tho ink, makes the avriting appear green ; a died while the subject of this article avas yet young, 
solution of zinc imparts a red tint ; and a salt of leaving his family in comparatively poor circum- 
copper, a yelloav shade. stances. Richard avas reoeia'od into a wholesale 
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■warelionso belonging to his uncle, arhere he soon 
exhibited great aptitude for busiuess. After some 
time, he became a partner in a Manchester house, 
his presence here be}ng speedily made manifest 
by the superior quality and tastefulness of the 
printed calicoes of the firm. In 1834 — 1835, C. 
travelled in Turkey, Greece, and Egypt, and also 
■(•isitod the United States, the result of his travels 
appearing in tvro pamphlets, entitled respectively 
England, Irdand, and America, and Eussia; the 
latter intended as an antidote against the ‘Russo- 
phobia’ then prevalent. In these pamphlets, he 
also ridiculed the workings of diplomacy, and 
asserted England’s mission to be the avoidance of 
war and the extension of commerce. In 1837, he 
contested unsuccessfully, on free-trade principles, 
the borough of Stockport ; and in 1838 he c.arried 
in the Manchester Chamber of Commerce a motion 
to petition parliament for the repeal of aU duties 
on com. This was followed by similar action 
aU over the country; and in the following year, 
petitions bearing some two millions of signatures for 
the repeal of the corn-laws were carried to London 
by 200 delegates. The motion of Mr Vihiers for 
repeal being rejected by a large majority of the 
House of Commons, the friends of free trade 
determined to form the Anti-corn-law League 
(q. V.), of which C. became the most active and 
prominent member. To his lectures aU over the 
coimti-y, and his speeches in parliament (to which 
he was returned in 1841 by the constituency which 
rejected him in 1837), all characterised by great 
information, clearness, and acute and convincing 
reasoning, was in great part due, as Sir Robert 
Peel aolmowledged, the abolition of the corn-laws 
at so early a period as 1846. Ha\Tng accom- 
plished this great work, C. again visited the 
continent, and diuing his absence he was elected 
both for Stockport and the West Riding of York- 
shire. He ohose the latter constituency, which 
he continued to represent till 1857, when, on an 
appeal to the country by Lord Palmerston to 
support him in his Chinese policy, of which 0. 
was a strenuous opponent, ho was rejected. Shortly 
after the repeal of the corn-laws, the publio 
testified its gratitude to him for the services he 
rendered in this matter by subscribing for him a 
magnificent testimonial of between £00,000 and 
£70,000. C. now gave up business, and devoted him , 
self exclusively to politics. Ho continued to labour 
assiduously for the extension of free-trade principles, 
for parliamentary and financial reform, for repeal of 
the taxes on knowledge, and was particularly earnest 
in enunciating national and international peace 
views;. and to this fceHng with regard to war, he 
owed his rejection at the general election of 1857. In 
1859, h.aving in the interval, on account of ill he.alth, 
retired from politics altogether, he was, during his 
.absence in America, elected for Rochdale. Lord 
Palmerston, who was at this time caUed upon to 
form a new mini stry, with a just appreciation of the 
great services which C. had rendered to his country, 
offered him a seat in the c.abinet, which 0., as the 


Rochdale, the st.ate of his he.alth did not permit 
him to take any part in parliamentary proceedings, 
but as her Majesty’s plenipotentiary, ho (1859 — 
1860) arranged and concluded a treaty of com- 
merce with France. 0. spoke out strongly in favour 
of the North, during the American civil war. He 
died April 2, 1865. 

OOBI'JA, a town of Bolivia, claims notice chiefly 
as being the only seaport of the republic. It 
is situated in lat. 22° 34' S., long. 70° 21' W., and 
forms the capital of the department La Mar. Its 
98 


population is less than 3000, and its trade incon- 
siderable, for, besides the disadvantage of an open 
roadstead to seaward, there extends inland the 
almost impracticable desert of Atac,ama. Hence 
most of the maritime commerce of tho state (see 
Bolivia) passes, and that in tho face of transit- 
duties, tlu-ough the Peruvian harbours to tho 
northw.ard. 

COBI'TIS. See Loach. 

CO'BLE, or CO'BBLE, is a low fiat boat with .a 
square stern, mostly used by s.almon-fishers. 

COBLENZ, a city of Rhenish Prussia, bc.aiiti- 
fuUy situated at tho junction of the Rhino and the 
Moselle, the former of which is here crossed by a 
bridge of boats, and the latter by a fine stone bridge. 
Being a bulw.ark of Germany against Fr.ance, 
C. is defended by extensive fortific.ations, forming 
a fortified camp capable of affording accommo- 
dation for 100,000 men. Eor defence-purposes, C. 
is connected with the almost impregnable castle 
of Ehrenbreitstein (q. v.), on the opposite side of 
the Rhine. Several detached forts also guard the 
city at various points. In the old town of 0., many 
of the streets are irregular, narrow, .and dirty ; but 
in the new town they a^e gener.aUy well built, 
mederately wide, and cleanly. Among its principal 
buildings are the Church of St Castor, founded early 
in tho 9th o. ; the town-haU ; the old castle of the 
Electors of Theves, now converted into a japan- 
ware manufactory; the king’s palace, used as a 
siunmer residence ; and the government house. C. 
is a free port, and its favourable position seciu'es 
it a very active co m merce in wme, com, iron, 
mineral w,aters, volcanic products for millstones, 
&c. Its principial manufactures are linen and cotton 
fabrics, japan-ware, and furniture. Many of the 
inhabitants are also employed in vine-culture. 
Population (1871), including a garrison of about 
5000 men, 33,363. C. was Imown to the Romans 
as Confluenies. 

CO'B-NUT, a name given to some of the largest 
and finest cultivated varieties of the Hazel-nut 
( q. V.). — ^In the "West Indies, the n.ame C. is given 
to the fruit of OmpliaUa triandra, a tree of the 
natural order Euphorbiacece. It is .also called Hog- 
nut. The tree has a white juice, which turns black 
in drying, and in Gukina is used instead of ink. 
The fruit is a three-celled capsule, each cell con- 
taining one seed or nut, which, if the embiyo is 
retained, has very c.athartic properties, but after its 
extraction, is wholesome and pleasant. 

CO'BRA DA CAPE'LLO, a name sometimes 
limited to the Naja iripudians, and sometimes 
extended to all the species of the genus E'aja, very 
venomous serpents of the family Vipeiida:, remark- 
able for the faculty of dilating the nack and sides 
of the neck, which they do when angry or otherwise 
excited, and to W'hich they owe their popular name, 
originally Portuguese, and signifying hooded snahe; 
the elevated sldn of the back of the neck presenting, 
when the .animal is viewed in front, much the 
appearance of a hood. It is usually three or foiu- 
feet long, of a pale rusty-brown colour above, and 
bluish or yellowish-white below, .and is charac- 
terised by a singular mark on the back of the neck, 
closely resembling the figm-e of an old-fashioned 
p.air of spectacles, from which the animal sometimes 
receives the name of the Spectacle SnaJee. The 
C. da C. preys on liz.ards and other sm.all animals. It 
is usmally a sluggish creature, .and is easily killed, 
even by means of a small stick or a whip. Its 
venom is extremely powerful, its bite causing 
de.ath in two hours or less. Yet it is little dis- 
posed to use its fangs, except for the purpose of 
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rovidiBg itself %vitu food. Tho C. da 0. la often to 
e found in the \'ioinity of human dwellings in the 
East Indies, and even in the houses themselves, 
attracted apparently by the yoimg of the domestic 
pordtry, and by the moisture of tho woUs and 
drainage. When one is found in or ne.ar a house, its 
mate is seldom far off. The Singhalese, when 
obliged to leave their houses in the darh, cany a 
small stick with a loose ring, the noise of which, as 
they strike it on the ground, warns the snakes to 
leave the path. Tho poison of the 0. da C. is secreted 
in a large gland in the head of the serpent, which, 
when the animal compresses its mouth upon any 
object, flows through a cavitj* of tho tooth into tho 



Head and Nook of Cobr.a, .showing tho Hood : 
a, uacler eIcIo of Jaw. 

wound. The poison, though most deadly when intro- 
duced into the system thi'ough a wound, possesses the 
curious property of being perfectly hannless if taken 
internally. It has a miarp taste, but no odour. 
Olivo oil applied externally, and ammonia taken 
internally, are the best antidotes for wounds from 
the cobra da capello. Eor fiuther particulars 
regarding the 0. da 0., see Buoldand’s mteresting 
work, the Curiosities .of Natural History (Lond. 
Bentley). — The other spocics of Naja are foimd in 
tho warm parts of Asm, Afric.a, and Australia. 

OO'BURG, a town of Central Germ.any, in the 
duchy of Saxo-Coburg-Gotha, picturesquely situated 
ou the loft bank of the Itz, a tributary of the Ecgen, 
in lat. 50° 15' N., and long. 10° 58' E. In the market- 
place are some striking tnd buildings, but the general 
appearance of the houses is one of cleanliness and 
comfort. C. is one of the chief ducal residences, 
and the palace, a Gothic edifice, erected in 1549, 
is one of the principal buildings in tho town. 
TJio old castle of the Bukes of CAurg, now partly 
used as a house of correction and prison, occupies a 
commanding height more than 500 feet above tho 
town. The rooms, and the bed which Luther 
occupied when in concealment here in 1530, are 
still exhibited to the visitor, as well as the pulpit 
from which he pre.aohed in the chapel of the castle. 
During the Thirty Years’' War, the castle was 
ineffectually besieged by Wallenstein. C., which 
is tho scat of aU the high courts of the duchy, has 
manufactures of woollen, linen, cotton, marqnetiy, 
and gold and silver articles, also dye .and bleaching 
works. Pop. (1871) 12,819. 

COBURG PENIHSULA, tho most northerly 
part of Australia to tho west of tho Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, runs out in a north-west direction towards 


Melville Island, from which it is divided by Dimdas 
Strait. On its north-east side is the bay, known as 
Poi-t Essington, at the head of which, about lat. 11° 
22' S., long. 13^ 10' E., was established, in 1839, the 
settlement of Victoria — abandoned, on accoimt of 
its insalubrity, six years thereafter. 

OO'CA (Erytliroxylon Coca), a shrub of the 
natural OX&.OT jErylliroxylacea:, of which the leaves are 
much used by the inhabitants of Peru and Bolivia 
as a narcotic and stimiJant. The dried leaves are 
chewed with a little finely powdered imsiaked hme, 
or ■noth the alkaline ashes of tho quiuoa (q. v.), or 
certain other plants. An infusion is also occasionally 
used. Tho properties and effects of C. resemble 
those of opium, although it is less narcotic, whilst it 
possesses the property of dil.ating the pupil of tho 
eye, which opium does not possess. It also lessens 
the desire for ordinary food, .and for some time, 
at least, enables the person who uses it to endure 
greater and more protracted exertion than he 
otheruTse could, .and with less food. It is especi- 
ally remarkable for its property of preventing tho 
difficulty of respir.atiou, so common in tho ascent of 
long .and steep slopes at gi-e.at elevations. But when 
used habitually and in excess, it weakens the diges- 
tion, produces bihary and other disorders, .and finally 
induces a miserable ruin both of body and mind. 

It has been in use from a very remote period among 
the Indi.ans of South America, and was extensively 
cultivated before tho Spanish conquest. Many of 
tho Indians of tho Peruvian Andes are to this d.ay 
excessively addicted to it, and its use is quite 
general among them, besides prev.ailing to a con- 
siderable _ extent among the other inhabitants of tho 
s.ame regions. Its culture .and use have extended 
into Brazil and tho coimtries on the banks of tho 
Amazon, and it is supposed that about 30,000,000 , 
lbs. of the dried le.af are consumed in a year, about j 
10,000,000 of the human race paitalang in the 
indulgence. 

OOCOE'JI, Heikricji FnEruEiin - von, born .at 
Bremen, March 25, 1644, studied jmasprudenoo and 
pliilosophy in Leyden from 1667 to 1670, and wont 
from thence to England. In 1672, he was made 
professor of the law of nations .at Heidelberg: in 1680, 
ho accepted tho professorship of jiu'isprudeuco at 
Utrecht; and, in the following ye.ar, was appointed 
to a similar office at Franlffort-on-the-Oder, In 
1713, tho emperor n.amed him a baron of tho rc:ihn, 
on account of his good management of several 
important affairs. O. died August 17, 1719. As 
an erudite jurist, C. was tho oracle of many courts, 
and his work on Gorman civU haw {Juris puhiid 
2 >rudeutia, 1695) w.as .almost universally used as an 
academical text-book for this br.anch of jurispru-. 
dcnce. — His youngest son, SAitUEi., born .at Heidel- 
berg in 1679, acquired no less renown. He, too, 
in 1703, became professor at Frankfort-on-thc- 
Oder, and afterwards filled several honourable 
Btate-offices At last, ho was appointed great chan- 
cellor, in which fimotion he died, October 22, 1755. 
His reform of the Prussian administration of justice, 
and his Codex Fridericianus (Berlin, 1747 — 1750), 
.are among tho gre.atest benefits his coimtry owes 
him. 

OOCCB'JUS, or COCK, Johankes, a distin- 
guished theologian, w.as bom .at Bremen, August 
9, 1603. After preparatory studies in his native 
place, he, in 1625, y’cnt to Hamburg, where ho 
studied Hebrew. From thence he went to Franeker 
in 1629. Returning to Bremen in 1630, 0. was 
appointed professor of Hebrew at the Athenamm 
of his native place ; called to Franeker for the s.amo 
office in 1636, and in 1643 appointed professor of 
theology also. In 1650 ho, w.as called to Leyden, 
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■wlioro he filled the chair o£ theology till his death, 
Novemher 5, 1G69. j 

C.’s chief ivorlc is the Lexicon cl Oommentarius 
Sermonh Hchraici el Clialdaici Veteris Testamenti 
(Leyden, 16G9) the first tolerably complete dic- 
tionary of the Hebrew language. The irrelev.ant and 
inaccurate matter which it originally contained, h.as 
been weeded out in the course of time by more 
sldlful editors. In spite of his great learning, 0. held 
very pooidiar hermeneutical principles, which enabled 
him to discover the whole New Testament in the 
Old. The result, of course, was that he virtually 
transferred the langu.age of the Old Testament to 
the New. The representation abundantly employed 
in the former of a covenant between God and m<an, 
usurped the place of the Now Testament doctrine 
of the Fatherhood and Sonship ; and his theology 
is simply a modern renewal of the old attempt 
to Judaiso Christianity, which Paid denoimced and 
condemned. C. carried the coveu.ant theology, .as 
it is called, to an absurd extreme. The book in 
which ho expounds his aiews most completely, is 
his Summa Doctrince dc Fadere ct Tcstamenlo Dei 
(Leyden, 1C48). C.’s principal antagonists avere 
Voetius and Desmarots. 

COCCINE'LLA. See Lady-bird. 

CO'CCO, CO'COA ROOT, or E'DDOES, plants 
of the genus Colocasia, and of the nearly allied genus 
Cedadium, of the n.atur.al order Araccce, very gene- 
rally cultivated in tropical and sub-tropic.al coimtries 
for their roots, or flat imdcrgrouud corms, which 
ahound in starch, and are used as articles of food, 
being deprived by roasting or boiling of the char.ac- 
teristio acridity of the order, which, indeed, some 
of them possess in a comparatively smsill degree. 
They are sometimes included imder the name Yam, 
but .are totally different from the true yams. The 
names Cocoo, Cocoa Root, and Eddoes, perhaps more 
strictly belong to Colocasia antiqnorum, a stemless 
plant with ovate leaves, and flowers enclosed in a 
cylindrical erect spathe. The taste of its roots is 
lUio thiit of pototoes. Colocasia esctdenla is a 
similar pl.ant, a native of tropical America, .and is 
much cultivated. Colocasia macrorhiza is tho T.ara 
(q. V.) of the South Sea Islands. In tho Himalaya, 
C. Jlimalensis forms the principal food of many of 
the inh.abit.ants. The root in its 
recent state is sthmUant, diaphoretic, 
.and expectorant. 

OOCCOLOBA. See Seaside 
Grape. 

COOCO'STEUS, a genus of fossil 
fishes, peculiar to tho Devonian 
measures. It was nearly related to 
Cephal.aspis (q. v.), but differed in 
having, in addition to tho bony helmet 
of that genus, a cuirass covering both 
the dorsal and ventr.al aspects of the 
body as far down as the origin of the 
dors.al fin, from which to tho tail — 
comprising more than one-half the 
entire lenrth of tho animal — .all seems 
to have been exposed without the 
protection even of .a scale. In a 
well-preseiwed specimen in the British 
Museum, the remains of the endo- 
skeleton can be detected. Seven 
Coccobtous. species h.ave been described from the 
bitmninous schists of tho Old Red 
Sandstone of the north of Scotland. 

COCCOTHRAU'STiEs. See Hautinch. 

CO'CeULUS I'NDICUS, tho name given com- 
monly, and in the ph.armacopoeias, to a very poisonous 
seed, brought from tho East Indies, which is used 
lOO 



for v'atiqus mediein.al purposes, and illegally in tho 
preparation of malt liquors. It possesses acrid and 
intoxicating qualities. It is used in India for stupi- 
fying fish, that they m.ay be taken by the hand. An 
ointment made with it is a very' efficacious remedy 
for ring-w'oim. It contains a most poisonous prin- 
ciple, called Ptcrotoxine, whilst the peiicarp contains 
another called Menispermine, equally poisonous. It 
is the seed of the Anamirta Coccidus, a beautiful 
climbing pl.ant, of the natural order Menispcrmacccr. 
It imparts to beer its bitter t.astc, .and at the same 
time a fulness and apparent richness, but renclere 
it very deleterious in its effects. It is used to a 
considcnable extent in Britain, notrvithstanding its 
prohibition by act of parli.ament, and especially in the 
cheaper kinds of strong .ale, by which the dishonest 
brewer contrives to save part both of the malt and 
of the hops that would otherwise be required. It 
is not easy of detection by chemical tests. — ^The 
genus Anamirta is closely allied to the genus 
Coccidvs (see CALoaCBA), in which it was formerly 
included. The fruit of several allied species 
possesses properties .an.alogous to those of the A. 
Coccuhts. 
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CO'CeUS (Gr. hoJ:I:os, konnes), a genus of insects 
of tho order Ilemiplera, sub-order Homoptera, the 
type of a family, Coccidai, allied to the Aphis (q. v.) 
family, although in m.auy respects very distinct. 
Tho Coccidcc .arc sometimes called Scale insects, 
and by the French 
gallinsceles (Latinised by 
some entomologists into 
Gallinsecta), but they are 
not to be confounded 
with the insects c.alled 
gall-flies {Oynipidai or 
Oallicolcc), which produce 
galls or nut-galls. Tho 
Coccidcc are very numer- 
ous, and are .attached to 
particular plants, on the 
juices of avhich they 
feed, often producing 
much mischief by the Cochine.al Insect (Coccus 
flow and loss of sap cacti) ; 

which their pimetures n, male ; 6, female, 
occasion, and giaang gre.at 

trouble to gardeners, who find it voiy difficult 
to free their plants, p.artioularly in hot-houses, 
from the scale, the mealy bug, the vine-gall, &c. 
Various washes, consisting of soap, sulphur, tobacco, 
&c., are employed for this purpose; but moist 
hc.at, or .as much exposure to ste.am ns the plant 
can bear, has been found in m.any cases tho most 
efficacious remedy'. The destructive Coffee-bug 
belongs to this family'. Tho m.ale Coccidcc .are 
w'inged insects, having only two w'ings, which 
shut horizontally upon the body; the abdomen is 
termin.ated by taro threads. The females are avrng- 
less. It is not well known how the m.ales subsist, 
ns they have no apparent org.ans for sucking juices 
or ea&ig any sort of food. The females h.ai'e a 
beak, which they 'nsert into plants in order to suck 
their juices. This interesting f.amily of insects 
contains not only many troublesome species, but 
some which are of great value, particularly for 
the beautiful dyes avhieh they yield. These dy'es 
are obtained from the bodies of tho female insects. 
Among them are Cochineal (q. v.) and Kemies 
(q.T.). A speeies of C. (C. Polonicus), W'hich lives 
on the roots of the Knaavel (Sderanthus pereiniis), 
yields the Scarlet GR.aNS of Polaiid, a consi- 
derable article of commerce before cochine.al W'.as 
introduced into Europe ; and a species avhich feeds 
on tho roots of the burnet (Polcrium Sanguisorba), 
w.as in like manner used by the Moors for dyeing 
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COCGYZUS— COCHIN CHINA. 
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silk :incl ^yool of ci rose colour. Other species 
produce Lac (q. v.) .and arax. Sec Wax Insect. 

COCCY'ZUS. See Cuckoo. 

• S' name of various .application 

m Bohaaa.— 1. A river avhich forms one of the 
head-Tvaters of the Amazon.— 2. A city on the 
foregoing river, lying 145 miles to the north-north- 
avest of Chuquisaca, the cliief city of the BoUa-i.an 
republic, .and containing about 45,000 inhabitants. 
It has temperate and lioaltliy climate, and is 
in the mannfactiire of cotton fabrics and 
^lass ■wares. — 3. A department, of wliicb tbc city 
jnst described is tlie capital, in lat. 17®— 19® S., 
Jong. C5®— 6S® W. With an area of 55,000 square 
miles, it has a population of about 330,000. In 
addition to the precious metals, it jaelds cotton, 
sug.ir, dyewoods, and timber. 

CO'CHIN; a iirotectcd state of Hindustan under 
the presidency of Madras, lat. 9° 48' — 10° 50" N. 
long. 70° 5' — 70° 53' E. With hlalabar on its 
N.W. and N., .and Tr.avancore on its E. and S., it 
fronts the Ar.abian Sea on tho S.W., and meets 
Coimbatore towards the N.E. on tho water-shed 
of the Western Ghauts. It contains 1131 squ.are 
miles, and 203,750 inh.abltant3. Its hydronr.aphy 
is singidar. Tho Weatem Ghauts, which” have 
hero an elevation of fully 4000 feet, intercept the 
south-west monsoon, and render the coast one of 
the most hmnid regions in the world during Juno, 
Jidy, August, and September; while even diuring 
the remaining eight months, anything like .an 
unremitting drought is unlmown. As tho space 
between the mountains and tho sea is almost on a 
level with the tide, the countless stre.ams haa-o each 
two oontr.asted sections — tho plunging torrent that 
breaks into oomp.ar.atively short pieces tho mag- 
nificent trunks of teak with which it is freighted; 
and the sluggish brook which, howei'cr it may vary, 

, according to the season, in breadth .and depth, 
pretty uniformly results in a brackish cstuaiya 
E urthor, these estuaries, almost continuously breasted 
by a narrow bolt of higher groimd, foian between 
them a baclrwater or lagoon of 120 miles in length, 
and of ovtyy width between a few hundred yards 
and 10 mUos, avhich communicates at only three 
points with the ocean. The cocoa-nut is tho most 
v.aluablo product of the country ; besides this tree, 
however, the forests produce red cedar, anjelly teak, 
bente.ak, and many other hard woods, but these .are 
now becoming very scarce. 'The low coimtryproduccs 
rice, pepper, c.ard.amoms, ginger, betel-nut, y.ams, 
arrow-root, and savoqt potatoes. The population is 
peculiar in its composition, more especially as 
compared avith that of tho more easterly parts of 
tho peninsula. Tho great mass of the population 
are Hindus, but there arc also hloh.ammcdans, 
and a large number of Christians and Jews. The 
.Tews are classified into white and black; and 
'the Christians, dirided between tho Sj-ri.an .and 
Ebmisli Churches, trace their origin partly to the 
Poi-tuguese conquest, and partly to the missionary 
haboius of St 'Thomas the Apostle. Both the 
places of worship and tho seminaries of cduc.ation 
throw light on the relative numbers of the difler- 
ent p.arties. The latter, 95 in aU, .arc — English, 
5; M.alayalam, C9; Tamid, 9; Mahratta, 1; San- 
scrit, 7 ; and Hebrew, 4. 'The former are — Hindu, 
27.34 ; Mohammedan, 31 ; Jewish, 8 ; and Cliristkan, 
108. 

. COCHIN, once tho capital of tho princlp,ality 
above descrihed, but now a seaport of tho district of 
Jl.alahar, in the presidency of Madras, stands in l.at. 
9° 53 N., and long. 7G° 18' E., on the south side of 
the princip.al channel, between tho open oce.an and 
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the b.ackwater menti 

As this lake, so to spc.ak, is, even in its lowest state, 
alw.ays navig.able for c.anoes, its value, as a means 
of communicating with the interior, can hardly bo 
overrated in a country where roads .and bridges 
are ne.arly out of tbe question. The harbour 
affords a depth of fully 25 feet ; but there is a bar 
in front, which according to tho latest survey, has 
only between 17 and 18 feet of water upon it. On 
this b.ar, during the south-west monsoon, the surf 
bre-aks so violently, th.at it is sometimes, but not 
often, impassable for vessels. Still 0. is next to 
Bomb.ay on this coast with r^ect to ship-building 
and maritime co mm erce. Here tho Portuguese 
erected their first fort in India in 1503. 'They 
were supplanted by tho Dutch in 16C3— the epoch 
also of the tnansfer of Bombay to Charles II. In 
1/96, C. avas captured by the British, and about 
ten years .after, its fortifications and public build- 
mgs aa-ere destroyed, and its priv.ato davellings amry 
much dam.aged. Notaadthst.anding this check, tho 
place continued to flourish ; many merchant vessels, 
riinging upw.ard3 to 1000 tons, h.aa'c been built; .and, 
besides ships of aa’.ar for tlie loc.al navy, 3 frigates 
haa'c been launched for the imperial service. The 
population of the city, numbering about 20,000, is 
more heterogeneous than even that of the state of 
the same name, tho additional elements being Dutch, 
Armenian, Arabian, and Persian. Its trade depends 

almost entirely on the produce of the cocoa-tree 

viz., oil and cocoa fibre. W.ater is brought from a 
distance of 18 miles. Tho avor.age tomperaturo is 
78° Fahrenheit. 

CO'CHIN CHI'NA, or ANA'M, .an empire of 
Asia, occupying tho greater part of the eastern por- 
tion of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. It lies in 10° 
— 23° N. hat., and 102° — 109° E. long., including 'Ton- 
quin and Cochin China Proper. It is bounded, N. 
by China, E. by tho Gulf of Tonquin and the China 
Sc.a, S. by Lower or French Cochin China, and lY. 
by Laos and Siam. 

_ Physical Features . — A mountain range of con- 
siderable height nins through the country, p.ar.allel 
yrith tho coast. The northern province of Tonquin 
is an extensive plain, through which flows tho river 
Song-ca. C. C. Proper extends .along tho coast 
between 11° and 18' N. lat. 'The largest river of 
Anam, .and indeed of the whole Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula, is the Ma-kiang or Cambodia, which, rising 
in tbc mountains of China, flows through Laos and 
C.ambodia, and, after a course of some 1500 miles, 
separates into several branches, .and finally dis- 
charges itself into the China Sea. Tho Song-ca, or 
Gre.at River, of Tonquin, has an estimated course of 
400 miles. Tho Hud, in C. C. Proper, flows tnrough 
a fertile v.alley, and presents some of tho finest 
scenery in Asi.a. 

As to climate in Tonquin, tho changes of temper- 
ature and wc.ather are very sudden. Much rain falls 
in C. C. during the whole summer, which produces 
a gcncr.al inundation about the end of October. 
September, October, and November are tho best 
months of the year, and most suited to the European 
constitution. 

Amongst the agricultural 'productions, rice, of 
which two crops are raised in tho year, holds the 
chief place. Potatoes, peas, beans, melons, and 
other vegetables, maize, tobacco, cotton, indigo, 
tea, and sugar, arc also grown. Silk is produced in 
considerable quantities. Valuable trees, such as 
the calumb.a, ki-n.am or scented eagle-wood, ebony, 
rose-wood, iron-wood, B.andal-wood, the varnish-tree, 
and many others, flourish on the mountains. Tho 
palm-tribe and the bamboo are common in the low • 
lands. The mineral riches of the country aro very 
much neglected ; but gold, silver, iron, copper, and 
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coal exist, and are most aliundant in Tonqnin. The 
domestic animals are the elephant, Indian con*, buffa- 
loes, i)i;;3, goats, dogs, and cats. Fowls of that kind 
BO lately a r.age in this -Country, ducks, goma, and 
pigeons, abound in every village. The most dreaded 
of the wild animals of C. C. is the tiger. Elephants 
are very numerous in the forests of Touquin ; and 
leopards, wolves, bears, wild-boars, the rhinoceros, 
as well as many kinds of apes and monkeys, infest 
the mountainous districts. Serpents and other 
reptiles are to be met with in great numbers. Of 
iirds, eagles, peacocks, quails, partridges, paroquets, 
and avild-duoks are amongst the most important. 
Fish of very excellent quality swarm in the rivers 
and can.als. Very many are taken on the sea-coast, 
and carried to every part of the country. 

Inhabitants, — The Cochin Chinese, like the other 
peoples of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, are charac- 
terised by a Mongolian physiognomy and a mono- 
syllabic language. They are rather low in stature, 
but weU proportioned, hardy, and active. The 
women have a lighter skin, and are altogether better- 
looking than the men. Their dress is the old 
national costume of the Chinese prior to the Tartar 
conquest. The Cochin Chiuese are greatly addicted 
to smoking, and betel-nut is the universal mastica- 
tory. The civilisation of this people has been 
derived from China ; hence their religion and 
government, manners and customs, nearly approxi- 
mate to the creeds, administi-ative system, and 
habits of that country. The selection of a place of 
sepulture is with them a very grave consideration, 
and the good or bad fortune of a family is supposed 
to dejiend upon it. Rice, with a sauce called 
balachiam, made of macerated salt fish, is the princi- 
pal food of the Cochin Chinese ; but they are very 
unclean feeders, no flying or creeping thing, whether 
bat, insect, or reptile, coming amiss. The national 
drink is tea ; but a liquor made from rice is also in 
use. The common dwellings, which are raised two 
or three feet from the groimd, are made of bamboo 
and tbatch ; but the better classes inhabit brick- 
houses roofed -with tiles. 'Women in C. C. are 
allowed full hberty, and frequently engage in com- 
merce and agricnltiu-e. They are kind to them 
children, and proud of a numerous offspring. Infan- 
ticide is unknown, but the poor sometimes sell the 
children they cannot afford to keep. M.arri.agcs are 
regidated by law ; and before they can be con- 
tracted, the consent of the he.ad of the family is 
required. Polygamy, or rather a sj'stera of concu- 
binage, is allowed, but obt.ains chiefly among the 
rich. Divorce is also permitted. The laws against 
adultery are very severe, yet amongst single women 
little or no disgrace attends a breach of chastity. 
The lawinvests the creditor with the most arbitrary 
power over the property, wives, and family of his 
debtor. The population is estim.ated at 0,000,000. 

Oovcj'nment and Administration. — These are after 
the Chinese model. The emperor is absolute, but he 
must govern according to the laws. He is assisted 
by a supreme ooimcil of high mandarins, six of 
whom are his ministers. The government ofilcials 
.are divided into military and civil or literary 
m.andarins. The former h.ave the precedency ; and 
from them the emperor selects his ambassadors, 
governor-gencr.als, and viceroys. The learned 
•and official language of the country is Chinese. 
For administrative purposes, the countiy is divided 
into provinces, dep.artments, ^stricts, and villages. 

A military governor or viceroy, and two high 
civil mandarins, reside at every pro^Tncial capital ; 
and the minor divusions have each their regular 
number of officials, who are appointed by the 
supreme government. The laws are very arbitrary. 
The bastinado system is in full force : indeed, the 
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bamboo may be regarded as a political and soci.al 
institution. The mandarins, as a class, are described 
M very c^upt. The capital of the whole empire is 
Hue, or Huab. The foreign commerce of C. C. is 
carried on chiefly with Cliina, the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Macao, Eankok, .and Sinf-apore. Cochin 
^ncse junks annually visit that port and tlio 
British Straits’ Settlements. 

.Hisfory.— Previous to the Mongol invasion of 
China, Tonquin formed a part of that empire, but 
at that time it threw off its allegiance. The 
Anamitio sovereign now, indeed, acknowledges the 
emperor of China as his superior, yet his vass.alnge 
is little more than nominal. The present inh.abitants 
of C. C. Proper are said to be descendants of political 
refugees from Tonquin. In 1774, a revolution in the 
former country deprived the reigning mon.aroh, Ghia- 
long, of his throne, but in 1790, assisted by some 
European adventurers, he not onlyre-establishcd his 
power in C. C., but added Tonquin to his dominions. 

— La Cochincliine ci le Tonquin; le Pays, VHistoire, 
ct^ les Missions, par Eugene Veiiillot (Paris, 1859) ; 
Finlayson’s J ournal of the Mission to Siam and Hue, 
the capital of Cochin China, in the pears 1821— 1S22. 

COCHIN' CHINA, Lower or French, a colonial 
possession of France in the southern extremity of 
the eastern portion of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
Lat. 9° 5’— 10° N. ; long.- 105°— 107° E. This 
territory was acquired after a war provoked by the 
continuous persecution for many ye.ars of the Chris- 
tians in his dominions by the Idng of Anam, and 
especially by the murder of several French and 
Spanish missionaries. After .an invasion, the throe 
provinces of Saigon, Bienhoa, and Mytho, together 
with the island of Pulo Condor, and a few others 
which lie off the coast, were taken possession of in 
ISGl. _ In 18C7, a new treaty, formed after the 
repression of formidable hostile aggressions on the 
part of some of the natives, led to the annexation of 
other three provinces— Vinhlong, Chandor, and 
Haytien— thus completing the present colony of 
Cochinchine frangaise. Are.a, 21,600 square mues: 
population (1868) 1,204,287. 

Napoleon III., in urging on the vigorous wav 
policy which led to tins acquisition, had in view the 
tradition that France had earlier claims to be satis- 
fied, and other rvrongs to be recessed, than those 
which induced him and the Spanish government to 
resolve on putting an end to the oriental monai’oh’s 
persecuting cruelty. In 1787, Ghialong, king of 
Anam, in want of assistance to secure his throne, 
entered into a treaty with Louis XI'7., by which he 
eng.aged, in return for French aid, to cede the town 
and harbour of Touran (Kwang-han), with its tei-ri- 
toiy .and two adjacent islands. The little active 
assistance .afforded by France w.as effective ; Ghia- 
long was established on the throne, and added Ton- 
quin and Cambodia to his dominions. The prom- 
ises made to France were not fulfilled, but her 
missionaries were protected. Of the three kings, 
however, who successively mounted the throne after 
the death of Ghialong, each excelled his predecessor 
in persecuting the Christians, whether Europeans or 
natives, and in 'murdering the missionaries. Tudtik, 
who began to reign in 1847, issued an order tlio 
same year that all missionaries should be drowned ; 
and another in 1851, that W'hoever concealed a 
missionary should be cut in two and thrown into 
the river, Ihom the time of this latter decree, the 
blood of his victims never ceased to flow till the 
sanguinary struggles which led to the establishment 
of the colony of Lower C. C. frightened the blood- 
thirsty religionist into toler-ation. Cambodia, a level 
country fertilised by the Makiang, the climate of 
whose plains has been compared to that of Beng.al, 
and formerly a sort of feudal dependency on Siam, 
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li.is been declared independent under tbc protectorate 
of France. In June 1864, the ruler of this country, 
formerly only a viceroy, was crowned in the pres- 
ence of Siamese and French representatives at his 
capital, Houdon, assuming the name of Phra Norodom 
He lins accorded to Frauce the right of forming a 
settlement on the Makiang or Cambodia River, at 
the point where its four arms unite before descending 
to the China Sea. 

Great exertions have been made b}' France to 
2 )romote the prosperity of this colony, and to use its 
territorial influence in such a way as to acqtiire the 
good-wdll of the natives. National municipalities 
have been preserved; the land-tax has .been lowered; 
and the proportion of men demanded for military 
service has been greatly lessened from what it was 
under the native princes. In 16GG, a decreo was 
issued to regulate civil marriages. Ardent hopes for 
the spread of Christianity are indulged in, on the 
ground that the natives are peculiarly open to its 
influences; and there has been talk of making Saigon 
a free port, to compete with Singapore. But that the 
colony pays its own expenses lias not been made 
clear ; and tbe French do acknowledge tliat tbeir new 
subjects arc neither industrious nor commercial. 
Although tho resources of the country are but 
imperfectly developed, rice is produced in consider- 
able abundance ; cotton, sugar, indigo, and tobacco 
arc also ^ cultivated. The dwarf mulberry grows 
freely ; silkworms are reared with facility ; hemp, 
the betel-nut, and tbc areca-nut are like^vlsc grown. 

GO'CHIKEAIj, a dyestuff employed in dyeing 
scarlet and crimson, and in tbe preparation o! 
Carmine (q. v.) and Lake (q. v.). 

0. consists simply of the bodies of tho females of 
a speoics of Coccus (q. v.), called C. cadi, beoanse 
it feeds upon plants of tho'Caefua family, parti- 
cularly on one, tboroforo designated tho 0. plant, 
hut _ known in Moidoo as the Nopal (Opuniia 
cochinillifera), figured in the article CACTr.AL This 
plant is nearly aUiod to 
,!|A is tho prickly pear. It 

V %. assumes a somewhat 

treo-liko form. Its fruit, 
although eatable, is a’cry 
inferior to that of the 
^ prickly pear. It is a 

^ I'otivo of Jloxico and 

° 0 ' f '.V other warm parts of 
V” c i' ( America, and is assidu- 

~ \ (V, /yVl ously cultivated, in order 

\’v. );/ / the cultivation of tho 

(/ '■ 1 l".\ valuahle insect which it 

Eopports. Tliis ciUti- 
vatiou was carried on 
\ Mexicans long 

^ before tho country was 
known to Europeans. It 
Coclimeal or Nopal Cactus is now carried on also in 








, and Cochineal Liscct. some parts of tho West 
Indies, and in tho island 
of Tenerillc. Tho C. plant and insect have been 
introduced into Algeria ; but no considerable suc- 
cess has yet attended the attempts to introduce 
them into tho East Indies, although tho East India 
Company_ once offered a reward of £6000 for their 
introduction. — Other species of Opuniia appear to 
ho as suitable for the C. insect as 0. eochinilli/cra, 
particularly 0. Hernandezii, which is employed in 
Mexico, and 0. Tuna, which is chiefly used in Peru. 

The C. insect is a small creature, a pound of 0. 
being calculated to contain 70,000 in a dried state. 
The male is of a deep red colour, and has white 
wings. The female, which is wingless, is of a deep 
brown colour, covered with a white powder; flat 


3 beneath, convex above. When a plantation of tho 
, 'C. plant has been formed — by cuttings wliich aro 
- ready to receive tho insect in eighteen months — tho 
3 cnltiv.ator (nopafero) procures branches laden with 
. 0. insects ; and keeping the branches, of which their 
i Buccnleney admits, till the mother-insects have laid 
b their eggs, ho places their bodies, with tho eggs 
; which they cover, in little nests formed of some 
cottony Btibstance upon tho 0. plants, and tho 
> young insects, when hatched, soon spread over them. 

3 Tho gathering of the 0. is very tedious, and is 
i accomplished by brushing the branches with the 
I tail of a sqnm el or other .animal The insects are 
; IdUcd by boiling water, by heating them in ovens, 

' or by exposure to the bent of the sun. They must he 
I speedily lulled, to prevent them from laying their 
I which dimimshes their value. When lulled 

ana dried, they may be kept for any length of 
! time without injury. Tho different appearances 
1 presented by 0. as brought to market, aro ascribed 
. to the different modes of killing tho insect. 0. is 
I one of tho most important exports of Mexico. 

CO'OHLEA. See Hut. 

COCHLEA'KIA. See Scurvy-Grass. 

COCK, properly, tho name of the male of tho 
common domestic fowl (see Fotvi), hut very gener- 
ally extended to the males of other lunds of 
g.allinaceouB birds, and not unfrequently employed 
as a distinctive appeUation of the males oven of 
some kinds of small birds. 

The ancients regarded the domestic C. as tho 
companion of Mars, and in heraldry he is tho emblem 
of bMc, of haughtiness, of quarrels, and of victory. 
GuiUim has the following quaint eulogium on tho 
cock ! ‘As some account tho eagle the queen, and tho 
swallow or wagtail tho lady, so may I term this the 
knight among birds, being both of noblo courage, 
and also prepared evermore to tho battle, having 
his comb for a helmet, his sharp and crooked hill 
for a falchion to slash and woimd his enemy ; and 
as a complete soldier armed cap-il-pie, ho has his 
1cm armed with spurs, giving example to tho valiant 
soldier to oxpel danger by fight, and not by flight. 
The cock croweth ivhen ho is victor, and givetn a 
testimony of lus conquest. If he is vanquished, ho 
shimneth tho light and society of men I ’ Tho C. is 
said to have been tho emblem of tho ancient Gauls, 
who wore it on their helmets for a crest; and 
though tho tradition does not rest on tho authority 
of any medal or other monument, and is supposed 
to have been a more play of words between Gallus, a 
cock, and Gallus, a Gaul, tho 0. was placed, after 
tho Eevolution, on the flags and ensigns of France. 

As tho emblem of watchfulness, tho imago of the 
C. was pilaced on tho summits of church-steeples 
from a very early period. It is introduced by 
artists amongst the emblems of our Dird’s passion, 
in allusion to St Peter’s sin, and for tho same reason 
it is St Peter’s oivn emblem. 

Cock DrvpiATioN, or Aleotroilanoy, is a method 
of divining in which a yoimg white cock was made 
tho principal actor, Tho plan pursued was to 
describe a circle, and divide it into as many equal 
parts as there aro letters in tho alphabet. Upon 
each of tho spaces marked by its respectiTO letter, 
a grain of com was placed; and the letters from 
which tho fowl picked the grains, when put 
together, formed the name of tho person about 
whom inquiry was made. 

COCICA'DE (Ft. cocarde, or coquarde). Accord- 
ing to Wcdgivood, tho word sigmiied originally a 
cocked-hat, or a hat with tho broad flap looped 
up on one side, and was then applied to tho knot 
of ribbon with which tho loop was ornamented. ’ 
Another view is, that it is derived from coguart, a 
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beau, ouo fond of gay trappings. The word is 
now, however, restricted to signify an appendage 
to the head-dress worn as a military or naval 
distinction. 

Badges of distinction were early had recourse to 
in party and cBtIn warfare. A sprig of broom 
(planUi genista) was the badge of the House of 
Blantagenet. In England, during the wars between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster, the adherents 
of the former party were distinguished by a white 
and the latter by a red rose worn in the cap. 

The party organised at the court of Ch.arles IX. 
of France to perpetrate the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew, recognised one another by a paper cross. 
The faction of the Fronde, opposed to Cardinal 
Mazarin, wore stalks of com for the same purpose ; 
and certain military bands were called Lances vertes, 
from decorating their lances ndth green twigs. The 
use of cockades, as marks of distinction in campaigns 
and battles, became very general about the beginnmg 
of the 18th century. Eugene and Marlborough gave 
the Germans, English, and Dutch, composing their 
army, a tuft of corn or grass as their signal or 
cockade. The use of the C. liegan to be more fixed 
in the AVar of Succession. AVliite being the colour 
of France, and red of Spain, the two colours were 
united in the C. of the combined .arm 3 a At last, in 
17C7, an authoritative regidation determined that 
every French soldier should wear a C. of white 
stuff; and hi 1782, cockades were prohibited to all 
but soldiers. From this time till the Revolution, the 
0. was an exclusively military badge ; and, both in 
Franco and England, ‘ to mount the cockade’ was 
synonymous with becoming a soldier. But in the 
enthusiasm of 1789, the citizens of France generally 
assumed the tricolorcd ribbon as the badge of 
nationality and patriotism, which was soon also 
given to the army. The three colours were blue, 
white, and' red ; white had long been the colour of 
France and its kings ; the blue is understood to 
have come from the banner of St Martin, and the 
red from the Oriflamme (q. v.). Long before the 
Revolution, the three colours were used in com- 
bination : they were given by Henry IV. to the 
Dutch, when they desired him to confer on them 
the national colours of his country, and have ever 
since been borne by the Dutch Republic and king- 
dom of the Netherlands. At the Restoration, the 
white C. of the monarchy again took its place, but 
had to give way once more to the tricolor, which 
continues to be the C. of the French army. 

Black, with some distinction, enters into the 
cockades of the German nations. The Austrian is 
black and yellow ; and the Prussian, black and 
white. After the German war of liberation in 
1813, a national C. of black, red, and gold came 
into general use, and was afterwards assumed 
by the military and by officials. The wearing 
of these German cockades was prohibited in 1832 
by a resolution of the German Diet; but in 1848 
they were again introduced, not only by patriots 
as a badge of German union, but into the armies. 
Since 1850, the German C. has disappeared. The 
national colours of Belgium are black, yellow, and 
red. Cockades of these colours were worn by almost 
the whole population of Brussels on occasion of the 
constitutional festival, July 21, 18G0. Cockades of 
green, white, and red are worn in Italy. 

The continental C. is generally in the shape of a 
flat disk, sometimes of metal, sometimes of silk or 
other stuff, with the colours disposed concentrically. 

In England, the badge of the Stuarts was a 
white rose ; and after the expulsion of the family, 
the white C. became the distinctive mark of the 
adherents of the exiled family, in opposition to the 
orange of Nassau and the black of Hanover ; it is a 
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favourite theme in Jacobite songs. The black C., to 
bo seen on the hats of many gentlemen’s servants, 
was unknown in Britain till the accession of the 
House of Hanover, and was then introduced by 
George I. from his German dominions. It seems to 
be understood that the right to use it belongs to 
naval and military officers, and the holders of some 
offices of dignity under the crown, including privy 
councillors, officers of state, supreme judges, kc. It 
is difficult to know where the line should bo drawn, 
as the privilege is one of which the law takes no 
cognizance. It is often maintained that the distinc- 
tion belongs to deputy-lieutenants, but it can hardly 
be supposed to extend to officers of volunteers. 

COCICATOO' {Plyctolophns), a genus of birds of 
the parrot-family, or Psittacidee, distinguished from 
parrots by the greater height of the biU, and its 
being curved from the base, and by the lengthened, 
broad, and rounded tail. The head is also large, 
and in the true cockatoos is surmounted by a crest 
of long and pointed featheis, unth their tips directed 
forwards, which can be erected and expanded lilce a 
fan or depressed at the pleasure of the bird. The 
true cockatoos are also aR of generally "whitish 
plumage, but often finely tinged "n-ith red, orange, 
and otlier colours, or mixed with these colours "in 
more brilliant display. But the name C. is .also 
commonly extended to nearly allied genera, as 
Oalyptorhynclnis and Microglossus, in both of which 
the plumage is generally d.ark, and to which belong 
the black cockatoos of Australia and of the Indian 
archipelago. The genus Microglossus, to whicli 
belongs the Great Black C., or Gi.ant C. of Now 
Guinea, is _ remarkable for the structiue of the 
tongue, which is cylindrical, tubular, capable of 
being greatly protruded from the mouth, .and 
termmates in a cloven horny tip. All the cockatoos 
are natives of the regions already named. They 
abound in Austr.alia. They live not only on fruits 
and seeds, but partly on insect larva;. Some of 
them are frequently to be seen in confinement in 
Eimope, particularly the Lesser Sulphur-crested C. 
(Plyctolophns sulphureus), which, although of com- 
p.aratively tame plumage, is a general f.avoiuite on 
account of its docility. None of the cock.atoos 
learn to speak many words. Then- name is derived 
from their own proper cry. 

CO'OKATRICE, one of the fabulous monsters, a 
belief in the existence of which prevailed among the 
ancients and during the middle ages. It was some- 
times distinguished from, and sometimes identified 
with, the b.asilisk. It was alw.ays regarded as 
possessing similar deadly powers. Its monstrous 
generation has .already been noticed in the article 
Basilisk. For protection against it, travellers in 
Africa are said to have carried -with them its 
relative, the cock, the cro"wing of which caused it 
instantly to expire. The word C. is sometimes used 
in the English version of the Old Testament. Per- 
h.aps all that can safely be affirmed of the me.anhig 
of the origin.al Hebrew, is that it is the name of a 
venomous serpent. In her.aldry, the C. is an 
imaginary monster, with the wings of a fowl and 
the tail of a serpent. 

CO'CICBTHtN, Henry, a Scottish advocate 
and judge, was bom at Edinburgh on October 20, 
1779. _ At the age of eight, 0. beg.an attendance at 
the_ Efigh School of Edinburgh, but exhibited no 
indications of extraordinary abilities. Sent to the 
university of Edinburgh at the .age of foiuteen, 
his powers began to develop themselves ; and though 
never distinguished as a student, he became the 
companion of men like Brougham, Homer, and 
Jeffrey, from whom he imbibed hber.'d opinions, 
greatly to the annoyance of the hereditary Tor^usm 
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of liis family. He was called to the Scottish Bar 
iu ISOO, and after seven years spent in becoming 
patience, according to the manner of his profession, 
he -was .appointed, by his relative Lord Melville, 
one of the ada’oeates whose duty it is to assist 
the Lord Advocate in the prosecution of criminal 
offenders. Though the appointment was com*en- 
tionally a political one, and though the^ part 3 ' to 
whom C. was opposed was then in power, ho avas 
persuaded to hold the oflice, as it had in itself really 
nothing of a political character, upon the under- 
standing that his omi aaeavs were not to be com- 
promised. _ It avas expected, howca-er, that ho would 
gia'e up his liber.alism; and avhen this expectation 
aviis disappointed, advant-age w.as taken, about four 
ye.ars after, of some trivi.il excuse to dismiss 
Cookburn. Not till the introduction of jiuy tri.al 
in cianl c.auscs into Scotland in 181G, did 0. lind 
opportunity for rerauner.atia'e professional employ- 
ment. His poavera aa'cre better adapted for success 
anth a popular, than avith a professional tribunal. 
Extremelj' simple, clear, and impressive, at times 
humorous, at times pathetic, alavays unaffected, 
and, aa’hcn he pleased, eloquent, he urged his side 
of the question with so much earnestness .and 
candoau-, that the effect avas almost irresistible. 
Under the Grey ministry of 1830, he was .appointed 
Solioitor-geuer.aI for Scotland ; and four years later, 
he avas made one of the judges of the Scottish 
supreme ciadl and criminal emuds, and took, 
according to the Scottish custom, the title of 
Lord Cockbum. He died 2Gth April 1854, at his 
residence of Bonaly, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. 

The efforts of C. as an author wore not numerous. 
Ho_ contributed to the Edinlunjh lievicio a feav 
.articles, h.aa-ing, it woiUd seem, ohieflj’ a teropor.ary 
interest. Those upon Scottish haav reform are 
known to have had considerable influence in pro- 
ducing the changes desired. Late in life, ho under- 
took, at the request of Jeffrey’s executors, the life 
of his beloved friend. This work was published in 
1852, C. arill be best remembered by the Memorials 
of hia Time, aa-hioh appeared posthumously in 185G. 
It is a land of autobiography, into which h.ave 
been intem’ovcn numerous anecdotes illustrating 
old Scottish life, and numerous sketehos of the 
men who composed the brilliant eirclo of Edinburgh 
societj' at the beginning of the present century. A 
l)ortiou of the hlS. kept back until a date further 
removed from the times of which it treats, appe.arcd 
iu 1874, entitled Journal of Henry Gochhum. 

CO'CKCHAEER (Melolontha vulgaris), a beetle 
of the f.amUy Lamcllicornes (q. v.), and section P/njl- 
lophagi (leaf-eaters), very common in England and 
most p.arts of Emope, comparatively rare in Scot- 
land, famous for the ravages which it commits, both 
in the grub state and in that of a perfect insect— the 
winged beetle feeding on the le.avcs of fruit-trees, 
and of many forest-trees, as the sycamore, lime, 
beech, and willow; the grub devouring the roots 
of phants, particularly of pasture-grasses and corn. 
The G. is fully .an inch in length, of a pitchy bl.ack 
.colour, with a w'hitish down, giving a sort of pow- 
dered appearance ; the sides of the abdomen marked 
by a range of trianguhar spots ; the abdomen termi- 
nating in a point; the antenme short, terminating 
iu a club formed of six or seven leaflets : the grub is 
about an inch and a half long, thick, whitish, with a 
red head and six legs. The 0. doe.s not live long 
after it has passed into its perfect state, but it lives 
nearly foim years in the grub or larva state. The 
female C. deposits her eggs in the earth. The 
ravages of cockchafers were so great in some of the 
provinces of Franco in 1785, that the government 
offered a premium for the best mode of destroying 


them. The whole grass of a field has often been 
destroyed in a short time Iw their grubs, .and the 
beetles themselves stiip off the foliage of trees 
like locusts. The 3 ' have sometimes .appeared in 
prodigious numbers in some places in England : the 



a, full-grown larva ; 6, pupa ; c, perfect iii'-cct. 

river Sca’cm is said to have been so filled with their 
bodies in 1574, that the w.ater-whcels of the mills 
were clogged ; and in 1G8S, they so aboimdcd in the 
county of Galw.ay, in Ireland, that they hung in 
clustcra on the trees and hedges like bees swarmmg ; 
the noise of their countless jaws at work was hoard 
by every traveller, and was compared to th.at of the 
sawing of timber.’ Rooks and other birds render 
great service by preventing the excessive multipli- 
cation of cockchafers. 


CO'CKER, a sm.all land of spaniel, very similar 
to the Blenheim 
dog, often bl.ack. 

The habits and dis- 
position arc similar 
to. those of the 
sp.aniel. The small 
size of the C. fits 
it fornanging in low 
and thick coverts, 

.and it is accord- 
ingly much em- 
ployed b 3 ' sports- Cocker, 

men in pheasant 

and woodcook shooting ; but it must not bo .alloavcd 
to range to any considerable distance, as it cannot 
be trained to w.ait for the sportsman, but starts the 
gama 

CO'CKER, Edwakd, widely cclcbr.ated on account 
of his Aritlimclic, which has served as the model of 
almost all school-treatises subsequent to its publica- 
tion, was born, it is supposed, in London .about the 
year 1G31 or 1G32 ; and died botw’ccn the years 
1C71 and 1G76. The first edition of his famous 
Arithmetic (which was the first to confine itself to 
commercial questions only) was published, after his 
death, in 1677, by John Hawkins, who came into 
possession of C.’s MSS. C. was author of some 
other worlcs, but his fame rests entirely on the one 
mentioned. The expression, ‘according to Cocker,’ 
became common through its frequent use on the 
title-pages of arithmetical treatises following hia 
method. 



CO'CKERMOUTH, a parliamentary borough in 
the w^est of Cumberland, at the confluence of the - 
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Cocker and Derwent, 25 miles soutli-'a’est of Carlisle. 
It is delightfully situated in an agricultural district, 
and has a promenade a mUe long along the Denvent. 
The ruins of a castle, foimdod in the end of the 11th 
c., stand on a bold height on the left bank of the 
Cocker, ne<ar its junction ■with the Denvent. The 
castle was besieged for a month by the royalists in 
1048, and afterwards reduced to ruins by the parlia- 
mentarians. Kear 0. is a tumulus, ■with a Itomau 
camp and ditch 750 feet in circuit. Many ancient 
relics have been found near Cockermouth. There 
are m.anufactures of linens, woollens, cottons, hats, 
hosier^, and paper, and in the vneinity, erfensive 
coal-mines. Wordsworth the poet was bom here. 
Pop. 0930. 0. returns one member to p.arliament. 

CO'CK-FIGHTING is said to have originated 
■ndth the Athenians. In the earlier part of our 
history, since the Conquest, we find little mention 
of it ; but it is evident that it existed in the da5^ 
of Thomas-il-Beeket, and until the time of the Com- 
monwe<alth it flomished, the pit at Whitehall having 
been erected and patronised by royalty. It was 
prohibited in 1054 ; and although there have been 
other acta passed ■with the 'view of putting it do'wn, 
it still exists under prohibition. 

The greatest point considered in choosing cooks, 
is the Dreed. Formerly, there were established 
fiivourites, and very large sums were given for their 
chicks, hluoh .art is s.aid to be displayed in the 
tra inin g of cooks, and in trimming and preparing 
the come for the combat ; the fastening on of the 
spurs is a matter of considerable experience. Young 
cooks are called stags ; two years is the best age. 
In fighting a match, a certain number of cooks to bo 
she'wn on either side is agreed upon, and the day 
before the match, the cooks are ehe-wn, weighed to 
the greatest nicety, and m.atohed according to their 
wei^ts. Their marks are all also c.arefully set do'U’n, 
to prevent triokeiy. The cooks -within an ounce of 
each other in weight are said to 'faU in’ and are 
matched. Those which do not fall in, are matched 
to fight what are called ‘byes.’ Those which do 
fall m, come into the mam. The main is fought 
for a stake upon each battle, and so much for the 
mam, or the -winner of the most battles in the main ; 
while the byes h.ave nothing to do -with the main, 
and are usually fought for smaller sums. Should 
the numbers be equal, so that the main cannot be 
decided, it is usual to separate two or more cocks 
which are matched to fight, and are of equal or 
a dead-weight, and to give or t.ake an ounce 
either way -with one of each of the birds -n-hioh 
would full into the byes, so as to make an imcveu 
number. 

A middling size is considered the best, and from 
3 lbs. 6 oz. to 4 lbs. 8 oz. is the mediiun. Cocks 
sometimes fight in silver spurs, but more often in 
steel. The la'ws of fighting arc very precise and 
p.articular. 

To lend to brutes the means of destroying each 
other, and of rendering their conflicts more deadly 
than nature ever intended them to be, cannot be 
considered a spectacle calculated either to refine 
or to improve hiunanity ; while the indidging in it 
as a sport, as it is practised even in its bghtest and 
least objectionable form, is simply cruelty. But the 
practices of placing a bird, that has perhaps been 
crippled in combat, do'wn, ■without even his natural 
weapons, before a young stag armed, in order that 
the stag may be taught the art of killing, and the 
Welsh main, where ■flio cocks fight until only one 
is left alive, .are too disgustingly cruel to be 'thought 
of -without indignation. 

C. is prohibited by 12 and 13 Vick c. 92. A 
penalty of £5 may be le'vied on any person keeping 
fighting-cocks, letting a cook-pit, or otherwise 
IOC 


connecting himself -with C., for every daj- th.at he sh.all 
so act. 

COOK LANE GHOST. In the year 1702, 

, London was thrown into a skate of extraordinary 
excitement by the reported existence of a ghost in 
the house of a hlr Parsons, in Cook Lane, Smithfield. 
Strange and imacoountable noises were he.ard in the 
house, and a luminous l.ady, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to one who, imder the name of ISIrs ICemt, 
had once resided in the house, but who had died 
two years before, was said to have been seen. D.ark 
suspicions as to hlr Kemt having poisoned the lady 
■n-ere immediately aroused, and were confirmed by 
the ghost, who, on being interrogated, answered, 
after the fashion of the spu-its of oiu- o-wn d.ay, by 
Icnocking. Crowds, including Dr Johnson, were 
attracted to the house to hear the ghost, and the 
great majority became believers. At length a plan 
was formed by a few sceptics to' ascertain the rc.il 
origin of the noises. The girl, from whom the 
sounds were supposed to proceed, was taken to - 
another house by herself, and threatened -with the 
imprisonment of her f.ather in Newgate if she did 
not renew the rappings that evening, the noises 
ha-ving for some time been discontinued. She was 
obsen-ed to take a board -with her into bed, and 
when the noises took place, no doubt was entert.ained 
that they had aU along been produced by similar 
methods. A prosecution was -then raised by Mr 
Kemt, and Parsons was condemned to stand thrice 
on the pillory for imposture and def.-unation. 

COCK OP THE PLAINS (Tetrao or Centrocemis 
uroplmdanus), the largest of the North American j 
species of grouse. It is about one-third sin.aller 



than the Emopcan Capercailzie (q. v.), or Cock of 
the IVoods. Its phunage is dense and soft, tho 
prevalent colour yello-wish-bro-wn, but beautifully 
mottled and varied with darker tints ; the under 
parts white, -with dark streaks and patches. On 
each side of the neck is a large bare space, 
capable, when tho bird stints, of being inflated into 
a hemispherical sac. Tho female is smaller, and 
of less showy plumage than the male, and is 
destitute o^ the neck-sacs. This bird is an inha- 
bitant of'the desolate plains on the upper parts 
of the Columbia, and in the interior of C.alifomia, 
li-ving in flocks, and often feeding so much on 
species of Arlemisia that its flesh is .almost too 
bitter to be eaten. 

COCK OP THE IVOODS. See Capercaiizie. 

OO'OKLE {Agrosiemma), a genus" of plants of the 
natural order Caryopliyllta, in which the flower has 
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ten stamens .•md five stylos; tlio five teeth o£ the and its inhabitants have now appropriated tho 
leathery nalrcd calyx are name of Coclmeys. 

I much longer than tho tube i ^ 

H >* !• .1 - .. nA'/linSTT^ n (shir\ At ta O vaatv* 
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of the corolla, and the can- CO'CKPIT, m a ship of war, is a room near tho 
side is perfectly 1-celled. after-hatchway, under the lower gun-deck; it 
The common C., or Corn surgeon’s cabin and the surgeiy. It 

C (A GitJiano) is a fro- <^ontain3 tho medicme-chosts for tho entire crew, 
ciuent'wced amonnst crops 1,"^.“ grounded men are attended to 

of gram, a native o'! Eurof c “ctiou, 

or the west of Asia, but CO'CKROAOH (BMla), a genus of Orthopterous 
now to 1)0 found m almost (q, insects, having an oval or orhiculav flattened 
all parts of the worid. It body, the head hidden heneath the large plate of 
IS an annual plant, clothed the prothorax, long thread-like antennre, and wings 
with very long hair ; T\ath folded only longitudinally. The elytra are parch- 
\ solitary, tcmiinal ment-like, and the wings are sometimes veiy impcr- 

j lilac flowers. The root, fectly developed, particularly in the females, as in 
stem, leaves, and seed the case of the common cockroach, Tho eggs of 
were ^ formerly used in these insects are collected in a sort of shell Sxed - 
motlicme; the seed is stul to tho abdomen of the mother, which at last she 
sometimes sold in Ger- deposits hi a suitable situation, attaohhig it by a 
many imder the name of glutinous secretion. Tho larvie, when hatched, 
Black Gui^ (Schwartz- discharge a fluid which softens tho cement that 
kUmmel). The corn 0. is holds together tho toothed edges of a longitudinal 
a very troublesome weed slit Jn this remarkable sliell, and emerging tbrougb 
in some p.arts of Britain, 
and is rare and almost 

unlcnown iu others. St y''" 


W COCKLE [CunUum), a 

I genus of Lamollibrancbiate 

Com Cockle. inollualcs, having a shell 

of two cgual ventrioosc 
valves, more or less of a beart-sb.aped appearance. 
The animal has two adductor mtisoles for drawing 
the valves closely^ together ; its foot is remarkably 
largo, and bent in 0ie middle, and is capable of 
being suddenly straigbt- 


onod, so that the animal 
move by a jump. 
Wore commonly, liow- 
AV’ (v the foot is cm- 

ployctl for excavating a 
kwhyji Iioio in the sand or mud, 
the 0. bur- 

f' 1 . 1 ij/ /Ife'o? rows; and when used 
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Cocltroacli — Male and Fcninlo. 


Cockle, with Talvc.i open, of tho British shores, 
sbewin" tho Foot. and is one of our 


for this purpose, it is .. . , ... 

distended by being flUed o.“®? enter upon active life. They are very 

in'Mi tvnfnr PaaI-Iaq nrA suMlar m fonu to the perfect insects, and, Imc them, 
u.sually gi-ogarious, and very voracious. Coclu-oaohos are most numeroiis in 
mii^inrq 'irn fmihrl countncs, and evcn the common 0. [B, Oricn^ 

on sandy and muddy taiw)-now so well knoira in Britain, a pest m many 
b.iiik 3 . The common C. slthougb not a 

tn p.juiA is vnnr almn. colcoptorous msoot, often Called the Black BEnra; 
da'nt on tbo sanX mrts imported from abroad, but its 

of tho British shores "•'‘*>''’0 coimtry is imcert.ain. It is a nocturnal insect, 


concealing itself in boles duriM the d.ay, and fleeing 
on the approach of a candle. It devours both animal 


they are most numerous within tho tropics, and t , , - r ,• r 

particularly in the Indian Ocean.— Tho gmus Car- liedgcliOK « ^ CTeat use for reducing the numhoM of 
dhim is made the type of a family Cardiada^ B.ui coctroaches m latohons and other places wliero thoy 
of an order Cardiac^, which includes Ven^dw, Another excellent method of gettmg nd 

^Maclrida:, TclUnidcc, and other families. f cockroaches, is to place a wasbrng-basm on the 

floor, with aomo treacle m tho bottom. A piece of 
OO'OKKEY. This word is connected with wood resting between tho floor and the edge of tho 
coclcer (Dutch, IcoTcdn, to pamper ; Er. coguelmer, to basin, conducts tbe C. to tho fatal tr.ip, from which 
d.andle), which, according to Wedgwood, moans tho slipjieriness of tho sides of the basin prevents 
primarily to rook tke cradle, and hence to cherish, their exit. In this way thousands of ‘ black beetles ’ 
pamper. C. thus meant originally a child delicately may bo caught in a single night. Tho common 0. 
nurtured, and was hence applied to tho citizens of is only about an inch long, but some of the tropical 
luxurious towns, as opposed to tbo hardier inhabit- ones are much larger, and are more troublesome 
ants of the country. The French Pays de Cocagne, bcc.auso of tbeir frequent use of their wings. The 
and similar expressions among other nations, denote Kakeblao, or Amoncan 0. [B, Americana), a native 
a Utopia — an imaginary land of luxurious abundance of the warm parts of' America, has found its way 
ivithout labour. London has been famed for its into Europe, and infests’ some seaport towns. A 
luxury from tbe earliest t'unes — a veritable Cocagne; small species (B. Lapponica) is very common in 
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COCKSCOMB— COCOA. 


Lapland, sometimes doing great injury by devouring 
tbe n-inter stores of salted fish. 

CO'CKSCOMB (Oelosia crislala), an annual plant 
of the natural order Amaraniacea:, a native of the 
East Indies, one of the most familiar inmates of our 
hothouses and eonsenmtories, often also planted out 
in avarm bordei-s, especially in the southern p.arts of 
Britain. It grovs avith an upright stem, avhieh 
becomes flattened upwards, dhndes, expands, and 
forms a sort of avavy crest, covered with pointed 
bracts, .and be.aring on its surface m.any very small 
flowers, so crowded ns often to present a rich 
velvety .appearance. The colours are various, and 
often ver3' brilliant. 

COOK’S-FOOT GRASS (Dactylis), a genus of 
Grasses, haadng the panicle of flowers much on one 
side of the stem, its secondary branches so shoit 
th.at the spikclets are much crowded into clusters ; 
the flumes uneopual, the larger one keeled; each 
spikelct contauung 2 — 7 florets, eacli of which has 
two lanceolate scarcely aavned p.ale.o!. This genus 
is closolj' allied to Fescue (Fes/uca), but differs in 
h.abit. The Common or Rough C. 6. (D. glomcrata), 
is a native of Emope, Asia, Korth America, .and the 
North of Afric.a. It is voiy .abuiuhant in Britain, 
growing in tufts bj' waysides, in meadows, woods, 
&c., from the level of the sea to high .altitudes on 
tile moimtains. It forms an important p.art of almost 
all the best n.atural pastmes, is much relished bj- 
cattle, and grows with great rapidity after it has 
boon cut, jnalding a largo quantity of herbage, and 
succeeding well on most Icinds of soil, and in 
situ.atious too shady for many other grasses. It is 
therefore generally sown along with other grasses. 
An improved varietj', of greater size than the 
ordin.ary one, has been introduced into cultivation. 
In America, this grass is called Oncu.tRD Grass, 
and is extensively cultivated. To this genus belongs 
also the Tussao Gr.vss (q. v.). 

COCK’S-SPUE THOEN. See Cramous. 

CO'CKSWAIN, or COXSWAIN (pronounced 
Com), on board ship, is the steersman of a bo.at, 
.and commander of the boat’s crew. Ho is expected 
to have his men alw.ays ready for sendee at short 
notice, and is furnished with a whistle to siunmon 
them. 

CO'COA, CACA'O, or CO'CO. Tlio different 
kinds of 0. either consist of, or arc prepared from, 
the seeds of trees of the genus ThcobrOma. 

The genus Thcohroma (Gr. food of the gods) 
belongs to the natimal order Byllncriacccr, .and con- 
tains a niunber of species, trees of moderate size, 
with large undirtded leaves and clustered flowers, 
all natives of the tropic.al parts of Americ.a. It 
is distinguished by a 5-lcaved c.alyx ; five petals, 
conc.ave .at the base, and extended into a strap at 
the apex ; the stamens united at the base into a 
cup, which is divided upwards into ton segments, 
five tips being without anthers, .and the other five, 
alternate with them, bearing two anthers each ; a 
thread-lilco st3’le, tenninatmg in a fl-p.artito stigma ; 
the fruit a S-angled capsule, of a substance between 
le.athory and woody, not s])litting when ripe, S-celled, 
and containing many seeds in a pap-liko or butter- 
like pulp. The seeds of sevcr.al species yield more 
or less of the C. of commerce. B3' far the most 
important species of this genus is T. Cacao, to wliich 
the name C.-tree is often exclusively appropriated. 
It is extensively cultivated in tropical America 
and the West Lidies, and its cultivation has been 
introduced into some parts of Asia .and Afric.a. It 
gener.aUy rises with a b.are stem to the height of 
only 0 or 7 feet, dhiding into many branches, and 
attaining a height of only 10 or 20 feet .altogether, 
although it is sometimes twice that height. The 


fruit 13 somewhat like a cucumber in shape, and is 
6 or 8 inches long, yellow, and red on the side next 
the sim; the rind is thick and w.art5', the pulp 
sweetish, and not unpleasant ; the seeds numerous, 
compresse^ and not unlike almonds, with a thin, 
pale, rcddish-brouTi, fragile skin or shell, covering 
a dark-brmvn, oily, arom.atic, bitter kernel, which 
consists mostly of the WTinklod cot3'ledon3. These 
seeds are the C. leans of commerce ; when bruised 
so .as to be reduced to sm.all pieces, after being 
shelled or decorticated, they become C. nibs. 
The C.-tree produces larger seeds in cultivation 
th.an in a wild state. The tree attains its full 
vigour and productiveness in seven or eight 3'ears, 
and generally 3rields two principal crops in the 3'e.ar. 
lATien gathered, the fruit is subjected to five days’ 
fermentation in c.arthon vessels or in he.aps on the 
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groimd, and then opened by the hand, and the seeds 
dried by the sim or by fire ; or it is biwied for a 
avhile in the earth, till the piiilp becomes rotten. 
The latter method is said to produce the best cocoa 
(earthed C., or Cacao lerrb), 

0. is very nutritious. Tlie princip.al constituent 
of C. bc.ans is the soft, solid oil called O. butter, 
which forms more th.an SO per cent, of the whole 
shelled bean, about 22 per cent, being starch, gum, 
mucilage, &c., and 17 per cent, being gluten and 
albumen. They contain .also a crystallis.able prin- 
ciple called Theobromine, an.alogous to Cafleino 
(q. V.), but more nitrogenous. 

For dietetic use, C. is prepared in several av.a3's. 
It is made into Chocolate (q. v.) ; it is crushed into 
C. ATfo, the purest state in which C. c.an be pur- 
ch.ased in shops ; or the unshoUed bean is powdered 
in a hot mortar, or between hot rollers, which yields 
a paste c.apablo of being mixed aviih sug.ar, 'hone3', 
starch, &c., sold in shops under the name of Soluble 
0., Rock 0., and Common Cocoa. 

C. is c.aten in the solid state in the fomr of cakes 
and bouunns, or is sciaaped doavn, and treated with 
boiling w.ater or mUk. IWien C. nibs .are infused 
with av.ater like coffee, they 3aeld a highly p.alatablo 
bever.age, which' is much lighter than any other 
infusion of cocoa. The large quantity of oily matter 
present in tbe bean tends to make the v.arious infu- 
sions thick and heav3', so th.at they do not .agree 
with some delicate stomachs. The annual consumpt 
of O. is upwards of 100 millions of poimds. 

An infusion of the broken and ro.asted shells of 




COCOA-NUT. 


C.-boans is somotimes used in tbe same way as tea 
or coffee. The pulp of tbe fruit is eaten in the 
countries in which the tree grows, and a kind of 
spirit is obtained from it by fermentation and 
distillation. 

OO’COA-NUT, or CO'CO-NUT, the well-known 
fruit of a species of palm, Oocos nucifera, perhaps 
originally a native only of the Indian coasts .and 
South Sea Islands, but now diffused over all 
tropical re^ons. The C. palm belongs to a gemis 
having pinnate leaves, .and m.ale .and female flowers 
on tbe same tree, the female flowers .at the base 
of each spadix. The genus is further distin- 
guished by a simple 3-cellcd ovary, which is 
succeedod by a coaree, fibrous, 1-colled drupe, two 
ofrthe cells becoming abortive. There .arc .about 
eighteen known species, all natives of South 
America, except the most important, the G. palm 
itself. The Americ.an species prefer dry and some- 
what clev.ated districts. Tlio C. pabn, on the 
contr.ary, is seldom found at any considenablo 
distance from tho sea-coast, except whore it has 
been introduced by man, and goner.ally succeeds 
best in sandy soils near tho sea. It is always one 



of tho first of tho larger plants to establish itself 
in the low islands of the Tacific Oce.an, so soon as 
there is soil enough. It has a cylindric.ol stem, 
.about 2 feet in diameter, and from GO to 100 feet 
high, -with many rings marking the pl.accs of 
former le.aves, and bearing .at its summit a crown 
of from sixteen to twenty loaves, which generally 
curve downw.ards, and are from 12 to 20 feet in 
length. The flowers proceed from within a Largo 
pointed spatho; the fruit grows in short racemes, 
which be.ar, in favourable situations, from five to 
fifteen nuts; and ton or twelve of these racemes, 
in different stages, may bo scon at once on a tree, 
.about eighty or one hundred nuts being its ordi- 
nary annual produce. Tho tree boars fruit in from 
seven to eight yciirs from tho time of planting, and 
continues productive for seventy or eighty years. 
Of the three round black scars at one end of tho 
shell, the one which alone can bo easily pierced srith 
a pin, and through which an opening is commonly 
made to get out tho mill:, is tho destined outlet 
of tho germinating embryo, which is situ.atcd there, 
the kernel consisting generally of tho albumen (q.v.) 
destined for its nourishment. Tho thick husk is 
remark.ably adapted to the preservation of the seed, 
whilst the nut is tossed .about by tho waves, until 
it roaches some shore far distant from that on wliich 
it grew. 

Mie C. affprds to tho inhabitants of many 
tropical coasts and islands great part of their food; 
it IS not only eaten as it comes from the tree, both 


ripe and unripe, being filled in a young st.ato with a 
pleasant millcy fluid, but is also prcji.ared in a variety 
of ways, as in curries, &c. 

The kernel of the C. contains more than 70 per 
cent, of a fixed oil, c.allcd C. Oil, or C. BorrEK. 
The oil is itself an important article of eommerco, 
being much employed in Eiwope, particularly for 
the manufacture of Sicarinc candles j and also of a 
marine smp, which forms a lather avith sea-water. 
In tropical countries, and particidarly in the East, 
it is much used as a lamp oil, and as an unguent. 
It is also employed as an article of food, so long 
as it rem.ains free from rancidity, to which, how- 
ever, it is verj’ li.able. It is obtained by pressure 
of the bruised kernel, or by boiling over a slow fire, 
and skimming off tho oil as it flo.ats on the sm'facc. 
A quart, it is said, may be obtained from seven or 
eight cocoa-nuts. It is liquid in the ordinary 
temperatures of tropical eomitrics, but in colder 
climates, becomes a white, soUd, butter-like oil. It 
becomes liquid about 71° E.ahr. It can bo separ- 
.ated by compression in tho cold into a more liquid 
portion called olein, and a more solid p.art termed 
cocoslcarin, or cocosm, which is of complex constitu- 
tion, and contains .at Ic.ost six f.atty acids. C. oil 
is not a good Lamp od, as it chars on the ivick, and 
burns with smoky fl.ame. This remark applies .also 
to the olein obtained from it, which, however, is used 
mixed srith sperm oU, but it lowers the value of tho 
sperm oil. 0. oil and resin melted together yield 
a substance cap.able of being used with success in 
filling up the seams of boats and ships, and in 
tropical cmmtrics, for covering the corlcs of bottles, 
as a protection from the depredations of tho white 
ants. 

The root of tho C. palm possesses n,arcotio 
properties, and is sometimes chewed instead of 
the arcc,a-nut. — I\nien the stem is young, its 
central part is sweet and c.atable ; but when old, this 
is a mass of h.ard fibre. — Tho termin.al bud (Palm 
Cahharie) is esteemed a delicacy, and trees are often 
cut down for tho sake of it. — Tho saccharine s.ap 
(toddy) of tho C., as of some other p.ahns, is an 
esteemed beverage in tropio.al countries, either in 
the state in which it is obtained from the tree, or 
after fermentation, which takes place in a few 
hours ; and from tho fermented sap (palm wine), a 
.spirituous liquor (airack) is obt.aincd by distillation. 
The juice is often also in tho East Indies boiled 
doum to yield sug.ar (jayycry). 

The dried leaves of the C. palm arc much used 
for th.atch, .and for m.any other purposes, as tho 
mailing of m.ats, screens, baskets, &c., by plaiting 
the leaflets. Tho midribs of tho le.aves supply tho 
natives of tropic.al coasts with o.ars. — ^The wood of 
the lower part of the stem is very hard, takes a 
bcautifrd polish, is employed for a gic.at variety 
of purposes, and is imported into Britain for onia- 
mcnt.al joinery, under tho name of Por.curiNE 
Wood. — The fibrous centre of old stems is made 
into coriLagc. — JW far tho most important fibrous 
product of tho O.-tree is Com (q. v.), tho fibre of 
the husk of tho imperfectly ripened nut. Tho husk 
of tho ripe nut is used for fuel, .and also, when cut 
across, for polishing furniture, scrubbing floors, &c. 

Tho ehcll of tho C. is mado into cups, goblets. 
Ladles, &c., and is often finely polished .and el.abor- 
ntcly om.amented by carving. — Within tho nut 
there is occasionally fomid a sm.oU stony substance, 
of a bluish- white colour, ‘a sort of vegetable bezoar,’ 
called in India Calappa, which is eagerly purchased 
by tho Chinese, who ascribe groat virtues to it as a 
sort of amidet to preserve them from diseases. 

Cocos butyracea, one of the South Americ.an species 
of this genus, is a very largo tree, and its nut 
abounds in an oil and butter of similar quality to 
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COCOA-NUT BEETLE-CODE. 


that obtained from the cocoa-nut. — The Doubue 
C. of the SoycheUea Islands is tbe friiit of a 
palm of a dififercnt genus. 

COCOA-NUT BEETLE [Batocera ruius), a 
laige beetle of the family Longieornes (q. t.), mbe 
Lamiarice, the larva) of yrhich ore vmy destnictiro 
in cocoa-nut dantations, ca&g their ivay in all 
directions in the stems of &e younger trees. Thw 
are destitute of fect| huge and pulpy, and of repul- 
sive a^eot; but oro esteemco. a luxury by the 
coolies of the East. They resemble the grugru 
vmrm of South America. 

COCOO'N, a silken envelope which the lame of 
many insects qiin for themselves immediately before 
their transformalion into the pupa state, and which 
Borves for the protection of the inactive and helpless 
pupa. The name is sometimes extended to covenngs 
formed of other materi^ by agglutination or othcr- 
Idany insects mix foreign materials of various 
kmds with their silken cocoons ; some catorpilhus, 
as those popularly called woolly bean, world^ into 
them the hairs with which tow own bodies were 
previously covered; and others fastening together 
the sides of a leaf or of several adjacent maves. 
Some of the moths, which attach their silk to leaves, 
BO that the leaf itself forms part of the protective 
covering of the pupa, proceea with a mathematical 
nicety os to the posttion and dircotion of their 
threads, more wonderful, if possible, tiion even that 
cjdiiluted by bees in the building of their comb. 
The silken substance of which cocoons ore made, is 
produced much more abundantly hjr some kinds of 
lorviB than ly others ; the cocoons of some being 
only on open network, whilst others form a commeS 
ball The 0. of tho common silk-woim cadubite 
externally a loose gauze-like covering, within which 
is a close and compact oval ball ; yet all is of one 
continuous thcead,^ which may be unwound from it 
1000 feet long. Different para of this thread are of 
diflirrent quauti^ but the stronger part of it may bo 
unwound as easily os a boll of cotton. Tho insect 
works from the outsido inwards, and tho outer parts 
of the C. are produced first. Ihe qnnnerets ly 
which the C. of the silk-worm and those of other 
moths ore produced, ore situated at the mouth of the 
cat^illor; but the lorvce of a few insects— not 
IcmidcmtcTons— have them at the opposite extremi^ 
or the Dody. The time oconpied in spinning tho C. m 
very vorions in different insects; in tho s^-worm, 
it extends to several days. 

COOT'TUS,the name given by tho ancients to a 
river of bairns, fed by the snows of Eindus, and 
which, after a long undetgromd course, was regarded 
as foiling into tlm Achmusian Lake.— Cocyw was 
also the name of a river of the infernal regions, a 
branch of the Sty:u 

OOD lOadus Mmrltua, at JUbrrbua vulgaris), a 
fish of the famUy Oadida (q. v.), almost rivalling 
the herring in is importance to manli^d. Tho 
genus to which it belongs is distingciished by 
having three dorsal fins, two aned fins, mm a barbnle 
beneam the ohin. The C. sometimes attains a 
wei^t of 100 lbs.; but even from a small size, 
it is in request for tire market and the table. The 
roe of the female has been estimated to contain 
from fenir to nine millions of e^, a nqmductive 
power which seems beneficent intended to provide 
supply for for more extensive fisheries toon ore 
yet carried on. The 0. is fenmd in all tiie nortiiem 
parts of the Atlantic Ocean, and in the arctio 
seas ; it is not known in the hleditcrcancan. It 
occurs both on rocly coasts and on sandbanks, 
where the lar^mst are usually caught in depths of 
from 25 to 60 fathoms. The productiveness of the 
great bonks of Newfoundland excels that of all 
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others, but the cod-fisheries near the coasts of 
Swed^ Iceland, and the north of Scotland on 
also important. The Dutch wen engaged in tho 
ood-fishe^ os early as tho middle of tho 14th c., and 
tile Eimliah resorted for this purpose to tho coasts of 
Icelana about the scune penod. Tho Ercnch have 
also engaged lorgcdy in the cod-fishcij*. Moro than 
GOOD European vessels ore said to be employed in it^ 
betides boats idong the shores. The fishciy is alwaj-a 
carried on by means of lines imd hooka, partly by 
long-lines and partly by Iiand-Uncs, One man heis 
been known to eaten from 400 to 650 fish, on the 
bonks of Newfoundland^, in ten or edeven hoiiis ; 
and eight men to take cighiy-score in a day on the 
Dogger Bonk. Tho 0. la very voracious. Simill 
fishes, shcll-fidi, £c., ore used for bait, i^o C. is 
used as food, either fresh, salted or ^cd. Great 
quantities of dried C. ore carried from Newfound- 
land to tho lyest Ihhca, and oro consumed also 
in the Bomon Oatiiolic countries eff the south 
of Eurcqie. God Sounds ore esteemed a dcdicacy, 
and ore often salted, and so gent to marltet. 
They are tdso used in a dried stato as isinglass. 
The Kccnt discovery of tho medicinnl value of 
Ood-liver Oil (q. v.) has added to iho economical 
importance of tms fish. ■ 

Book C. and Bm 0. iu» names ^ven to the 
commim C. when its colour is somewhat affected by 
living among weedy rocks.— Baioio C. is a name 
of the Dorse (q. v,). 

OODA, in^ hfusio, is tho ending or winding-uii 
of a com^ition ly an extra-melodic phrase, for 
more comjfietdy establishing the &al cadence. It 
may be compoira to tho peroration of an oratorical 
discourse 

OODE (Lat. codex and eaudas), the primacy 
I meaning of the Latin word was tho itnnk or stem 
of a tree; latterly, it came to tignifymore cmeciolly 
wooden mUets bound together, and coveredl^witii a 
coating of waz^ which were used for writing on. 
After parchment and paper were substituted fqr 
woo^ the name C. was still retained. Cicero 
applies it to a bill ; but it was not tiU still later, in 
the times of the emperors, tiiat it w.is used to 
cxwss a collection of laws and constitutions. 

Godes, Homan. — ^1. Godex GregorUams and JSer- 
mogenianus . — The term eoefea never was applied to 
the laws of the twelve tables, and the earliest 
ccdlecticmB so called wero those of Gregotianus or 
Gregorius, and Hetmogenianus. Of these, whether 
two_ scyarnto collecticms, or two parts of one col- 
lection— a diluted pennt— we have cmly fragments. 
They never received the imperial autiioi^, bnt 
they were quoted as authoritative comj^iums in 
the courts, and they sumlied t^ modelB on which 
the subsequent works of Theodosias and Justinian 
wero executed. 

2. Godex TTteodosianus . — This compilation was 
executed ly a commission of eight persons, appointed 
by Theodosius the Younger in the year d29, and 
afterwards increased to sixteeiL IQie work was 
completed and published, or rather promulgated, as 
law throughout the Eastern Empire in 4^ and 
decdaied to be a substitute for all constitutions 
made sinr:: the time of Constantine. Liihe Western 
Empire also, having been laid before the senate, it 
was confirmed as law in tho same year by Volen- 
tinian UL, the son-in-law eff fiheodosius. Nine 
years later, the new constitutions (novellai consti- 
iuliones), which had been made since the ptomulga- 
tion of the 0.j were likewise pramidgated in tiie 
Western Empire.^^ Tho name of novels {noodla) 
continued to be ^ven to all the constitutions issued 
subsequent to the date of the fiheodorian 0. w to 
the overihrow of the Western Empire. The 0. of 




CODICIL-CODLIN' MOTH. 

Tlieoclosins lias been, in a great measure, preserved, constitute one of the most precious monuments of 
It consists of sixteen books, which are subdivided the history of Prenoh jurisprudence. Many import- 
mto titles and seotioM. The best edition is that of ant chapters were subseguohtly added to this 0. 
J. GothofredM (6 vols. fob, Liigd. 1665), which was before it assumed the form in whioh, as the 0. of 
rD-edited byEitter(Leip. 1736—1745). This edition Louis XV,, it represents the condition of French 
contams the Theodosian 0. entire, except in tho first jurisprudence previous to the Eovolution. 
five, and part of ttie sixth book, for the rcproduc- Such, -with the addition of simdty attempts at 
tion of wiuoh the Breviary or abridgment prepared legislation daring the period of anarchy -which 
of Alario II., long of the Visigoths— succeeded, -was the position of affairs -when Napoleon 
lyhich itself may be regtirded as another C.— formed assembled that brilliant band of jurisconsults— 
the oidy gmde. Some recent discoveries of MS. Tronchot, Eortalis, Merlin, Bigot-Pr6ameneu, Treil- 
andpatapsests have added considerably, not only to hard, Pensey, &o.— by whose labours, aided in no 
om- critical Imowledge of the contents of this C., insignificant degree by that marvellous insight into 
but have enabled us to restore several of tho human .affairs which he himself possessed, tho 
gennino constitutions of the first five books. Of modem legislation of France, and of no small portion 
the 262 La-ws and fragments of haws, which were of the rest of Europe, was c.alled into existence, 
omitted in the Breviary, 62 h.ave been thus restored Such w.aa the energy which he contrived to brin" 
(see Jus Civile Anlejustin., Berol. ISIS). to bear on the work, that tho vast edifice of the 

3. Codex Justinianms . — ^In 528, tho Emperor 0. Napoleon, or C. Civil, was reared in a sinvlo 
Justinian .appointed a commission of ten persons, yc.ar, the first title having been promulgated on 5th 
one of whom was the celobr.atcd UMbonian (q. v.), March 1803, and the last on 30th Marofi 1804. Tho 
to compile a C., incorporating in it the pre-vious C. do ProoGdiu-o Civile followed in 1806, the C. do 
codes of Gregoriamis, Hermogcuianiis, .and Theo- Commerce in 1807, tho C. d’lnstniotion Crimin'clle 
dosiiis, and also the Constitutions (q. v.), Eescripts in 1808_, and two years aftorwarda, the C. PGnal. 
(q. |V.), .and Edicts (q. v.), subsequently issued. The period of the Eestoration produced several codes 
Till- work was performed in, fourteen months, of less importance — forest-laws, fishlng-laws, &e. 
and it was then declared that tho new C. should Tho C. Napoleon received tho force of law in the 
supersede the older compilations. A second edi- countries which were successively subjugated by 
tion of this -work, revised, and h.amug subsequent Franco ; in Italy, in tho kingdom of Holland, in 


uuoLuuati, Au uuiiBiBiiSs Lwcivc DOOJC8, oiviaca stm lonns tuo onsis oi ICOTemtion. {several other 

into countries liavo since codmed their legislation, by 

Got/ac G— Tho hws of the barbarians Trero all far tho greater number of tbeso codes being modifi- 

wllcctcd into a single C., vhich bore tho title of cations of the 0. Napoleon adapted to local habits 

Codex Legum Barbarontm, Of these various s}^6tcms, and requirements. 

the first was that of Alario, Icing of the Visinoths, OO'DIOIL, a supplement to a will, whereby any- 
meuttoned .shove, .augmented the logisTartvc thing omitted is adJled, or any change demanded iSy 
labours of Ins successors. To to 0. was given the tho altered circumstances of tho testator or tho 
title of tho Gotmo lavjj^ar fl*-d it was tho beneficiaries, is effected. A 0. is authenticated in 


composed when tho Franks issued from their Ger- 


man forests; tho fourth, the law of tho Frisians, , TION, act of forming a Cpdo 

which dates from the times of their conquerors, s^temaric collection of laws. Though a 

Pepin and Charles MarteL These, and all the other ^ comprehends frequently 

codes by whioh tho tribes of tho north whioh over- legislation of a countiy, there is a 

throw the Empire were govcmccL merged at last in senso m which tho term is applied to^ a 

the feudal B^'stem, and a mass of local cvmtoms legislation, such as commercial 

speedily arose wliioh introduced tho greatest ™wino, &o. In this hitter sense, 

nnoertainty into jurisprudence. 

Freucli. &odas.lchirie 3 VII. w.is tho first of the M'^hant Shippmg Act of 1854 17 and 18 Viot. 
kings of Franco who attempted, by a series of ®- J? tho ch.iraoter of 

general ordonnances, to introduce something like , attempts at C. in the wider sense in 

uniformity into the legislation of Fr.inco; .and ^fitand have notwithstanding to e.irncst 

several of his successors, in partioul.ir, Louis XI. advocacy of Lord Broughaim The dep.irtmcut in 


this object in view, was subsequently prepared ‘ oi rue -aw, great 

by Michel de Marilhic, and published in 1623. It ®®“p.“'^ ^pnved from the labours of om: 

consisted of 471 articles, and is spoken of by ^“tmental neighbours. A bnof Jstoiy of 0. m 
French jurisconsults in terms of tho highest praise, found imdcr Code. 


1‘rencn junscoDsiuts in terms oi tno iiigaest praise. " y — 

Its reception, however, was very partial, confined ^ CO DLIN, tho name given to a number of varie- 
inclecd to tho jurisdiction of the parliament of of apple, cliiefly used for culinary purposes. 
Dijon. Louis XIV., who, amongst his other repute in Britain, both on 


Dijon. Louis XIV., who, amongst his other repute m Britain, both on 

ambitions, affected that of becoming tho French quality of tho fruit and the produc- 

Justinian, published a Bcrics of very important ^^^c^css of tho tree. The fruit cannot easily, how- 
ordonnanccs, embracing most of the leading depart- C'’®*** kept long. ^ In most of tho varieties wliich 
ments of the law. Tho work was executed uy a ^kis name, it is large and somewhat conical, 
commission composed of the most distinguished ^ko trees are often propagated by layers or suckers, 
magistrates and advocates of the Itingdom, and slips, jdants thus obtained becoming 

before tho various ordonuances received tho royal much sooner than grafted trees, 

assent, the king caused them to bo discussed vdth CODLIN MOTH (P2/ra?i>pomona), a small moth 
tho, principal^ officers of parliament, lilinutes of which is very injurious in apple-orchards in some 
these discussions have been preserved, and they parts of Britain, laying its eggs in tho eyes of tho 
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newly fonnerl fruit, wntliin ■which ■£hc larvn feeds, so 
that the groArth of the fniit is arrested, and it falls 
prematnrely off. This moth is one of the TortricUla;, 
atrrceahly coloured, with rather short and broad 
wings. The caterpillar lias sbctecn feet. 

COD-LIVER OIL is generally • obtained from 
the livers of the common cod (q. v.), but likewise 
from allied species, as ling, dorse, co.al-fish, torsk, 
&c. In these fish, the adipose ■tissue (q. v.) con- 
taining oil, is almost entirely confined to the 
liver, in which thej' agree with the shark tribe, 
whil.st in other fish, as in the herring and s.almon, 
the oil is dilTusod over the entu'o stnicture of the 
animal. C. 0. is prcp.ared largely in Britain, Kor- 
way, and Newfmiiidlnud. There are three v.arietics 
of the oil sold in commerce— pnle C. 0., palc-hroim 
C. 0., and dark-hrowa Cod-liver Oil. 

- In the prep.aration of the oU, the livers are 
placed in a tub ■with a layer of spnico boughs 
.at the bottom, and subjected to pressure, when 
the light-coloured or ]iale oU crudes, and is run 
off by an opening at the lower part of the tub. 
As the livers p.arti.all3- putref3', more oU csc.apes, 
which is darker than that procured from the fresh 
livers, and constitutes the pale-brown oU ; whUst 
the residual livers being boUed with water, part 
with the remaining oU they contain, and 3-ield 
the dark-bromi oil. The pale oU thus appro.aehes 
more nearly the condition in which the oU is 
jiresent in the livers, whUe the other varieties 
are moro or loss impremated ■with the products 
of the putrefaction of the livers. The pimer oil 
has .a, peeuli.ar fishy odour and taste, avhich is 
not disaOToeable, although it remains for a little 
time, and in some cases requires a little practice 
to get accustomed to it. The darker varieties have 
more or less of a disagreeable emp3Teumatic odoiur 
and taste, and leave m the throat an nnple.asaut 
nauseous sens.ation, moro difficult to overcome. 

The oU maml3’ consists of oleic and m.arg.aric 
.acids, in combmation ■with glycerine, aud holding 
in solution the constituents of the bile, acetic aeid, 
a phosphorised oil, as also iodine aud bromine. 
Those ingredients are most largely present in the 
light-coloured oil. C. 0. is occasionally adulterated 
with more or less train-oU, to which a Uttle iodine 
has boon added. In the purer varieties of C. 0., 
the presence of an3’ such admixture can be at once 
observed from the disgusting odour, although in 
the d.arker a-arietics of C. 0. the test of odour 
cannot be relied on. 

As a remedy, C. 0. has a great reput.ation .as 
efficacious in the ti’c.itmcnt of scrolulous and 
tubercular diseases, aud cspeci.all3' in Consiunp- 
tion (q. y.) ; it has also been usecl cxtonsivcl3' m 
chronic rhcum.atism, in rickety affections, and in 
other diseases of the bones and joints. The 
virtues of C. 0, have been ascribed to iodine, 
bromine, and other specific ingredients ; but, on 
the whole, the most probable viow of its action is 

that it is 6imi;l3' a fattening agent — a fatty food 

and that it_ acts b3' nourishing the 83-stem in c.ases 
attended with emaciation, just as new mill:, crc.am, 
and butter, or fat bacon, wiU sometimes act in 
shrular cases. C. 0. is often foimd to bo moro 
easily digested than, from its somewhat disagree- 
.ablo odour and taste, might have boon c.xpectcd. 
Children, in particular, often take it readil3-; and 
in emaciated old people, it is sometimes of great 
sen-ice in conjunction -with remedies suited to the 
peculiar character of the case. In true tubercular 
consumption, it h.as for some 3-ears cnjo3-ed .a great 
reputation ; but it is very far from haa-ing nn3-thing 
like a specific remedial action in that disease. C. 0. 
is commoul3' taken in doses of from a dessert- 
spoonful to a t.ablc-spoonful throe times a day; but 


a pint, or even more, is said to have been consumed 
daily in some instances "w-itli good effect, or at least 
■without injur3-. 

CODO'GNO, a to^svn of Lombard3-, Korthem 
Italy, situated in a rich district between the Adda 
and ^ the Po, about lo miles to the south-east of 
I^di. It is w-ell built, and has manufactures of 
silk and linen, and a gre.at trade in cheese. Pop. 
06 ,T 2 . ^ 

CO'DRIIIGTOII, Sir Edwarp, G.C.B,, &o., a 
distinguished British admir.al, third son of Edward 
Codrington, Esq., was bom in 1770, and entered the 
n.axy in 1783. In 179i he was lieutenant of the 
Quce7t C/iarloltc, Lord Howe’s flag-ship, in the 
actions of the 28th and 29th May and 1st dime. 
At the b.attle of TVaf.algar, in 1S05, he. was c.aptaiu 
of the Orion, 74. He aftenv.ards served in the 
Mediterranean, and in North America, and rose to 
the rank of aice-admiral in 1821. In November 1, 
1826, he was appointed comm,ander-in-chief of the 
Mediterranean squadron, and in th.at c.apacity 
took the leading p.art in the battle of Navarino 
(q. V.). In reward for this victory he received the 
Gr.and Cross of the Bath, irith Russian .and Erenoh 
orders ; but the battle being considered an * unto- 
avard event.’ C. was recalled. He attained the full 
rank of admiral of the red in 1837, and in 1839 was 
.appointed commander-in-chief at Portsmoutln He 
avas M.P. for Dovonport from 1832 to 1839. Ho 
died April 28, 1851. — His son, Gener.xi, Sir IVil- 
LIAM JoiiK CoDRiKCTON, G.C.B., w.as commaudcr- 
in-ebief in the Crimea, 1853—1856 ; and in 1859 
was appointed governor of Gibraltar. In 1860 he 
was appointed colonel of the 23d Fusileers, and was 
promoted to the rank of general in 1SG3. 

CO'DRHS, the last king of Athens, was the son 
of Mclantbus, and, accoifling to Grecian legend, 
sacrificed his life for his coimtry .about the 3-ear 
1068 D.C. A war raging betiveen the Athenians 
and Dorians, the oracle declared that the victory 
should belong to those whoso long was slain by the 
enemy; whereupon, 0., attiring himself ns a peasant, 
entered the Dorian camp, and hax-ing picked a 
quarrel with some of the soldiers, contrived to have 
himself slain. His son, Medon, was made Archon 
(q.v.) for life, on the pretence that no one was 
worth3- to succeed such a man as king. Tho 
.accoimts, however, which have como down to us, 
indicate that the sons of C. had quarrelled about 
the succession after their father’s dc.ath, .and it 
is moro prob.able th.at tho .aristocratic families 
(the Eupatrids) took advantage of tho oppoitunity 
presented to them, of ffiminishing the regal .authority 
b3- abolishing tho name. 

COiilFFI'CIENT (Lat. together-making) is tho 
name given in Algebra to the Imo^wn or constant 
factor of an unknown or v.ariable quantit3-. Thus, 
in tho e.xpressions 4x (4 times c), 5s (5 times c), 

4 and 5 .are coefficients of x .and r, 5 being supposed 
Imown as well as 4, and x and z ■unknown or a-ari- 
.able. Strictly speaking, in a product, such as 3x5, 
iXx, or hxz (= 5:), cither of the two factors is a 
C., since they ‘together make’ tho product; but 
in practice, tho meaning is restricted .as above 
cxpl.aincd. 

COEHOORN, or COHORN, Mexxo, B.xkox 
VAN.-'b.aUed tho Dutch Yauban, w.a3 bom at Lettin- 
rastatc, nc.ar Lccuw.arden, in 1641, and studied 
fortification .and mathematics rmder his uncle 
Bernardus Pidlenius, then professor of these sciences 
M Fmnckcr. Rrince Henry C.asimir, Stadtholder of 
Fnesland, apprised of tho 3-outh’s great abilities, 
appointed^ him, in his 16th 3-ear, captain of a com- 
pany of infantry ; and in 1674 C. greatly distin- 
giushed himself at tho siege of Maestrioht, and in 
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various battles. At the siege of Grave, in' 1674, he 
demonstrated that small portable mortars might 
he advantageously employed (see next art); and 
also that the combined effect of a certain mass of 
projectiles is much greater than the effect pro- 
duced by a successive discharge of the separate 
jirojectUes ^ composing the mass. The application 
of this principle distinguishes the operations of 
Coehoom. G. covered h im self ■with honour before 
Kaiserswerth (June) and Bonn (October 1689), and 
the Elector of Brandenbimg wanted to make him 
major-general, a promotion he refused. He also 
distinguished himself in the battle of Fleums (July 
1, 1690). He was now for some time in disgrace, 
hut was soon sought again by WiULam IIL He 
fortified Hamur, and defended his own intrenchment 
‘William’ against Vauhan in 1692; besieged that 
fortress in 1695, and retook it ; was appointed 
lieutenant-general and director-in-ehief of the Hutch 
fortifications, and fortified several towns, of which 
Bergen-op-Zoom may he considered his master-piece. 
In l'(’j02 he annihilated the French lines near St 
Honai. He died at the Hague, March 17, 1704. 
His principal works are. The Nexo System of Forti- 
f cation (Leeuwarden, 1085) and The Pentagon. 

COE'HOHHS — named from the military engineer 
who invented or introduced them — are small how- 
itzers or mortars, generally 4^ inches calibre. These 
implements of war, being easily moved and adjusted, 
and taking little powder, are found very useful in 
sieges, if grouped in great number. A battery 
of 30 or_^ 0., by pouring their small shells or 
grenades into the outworks of a fortress, may 
prevent the garrison from efiFecting a strong occu- 
pation, or making a demonstration. 

CCE'LELMI'NTHA (Gr. hoUow worms), the 
name given by Owen to one of the two orders of 
Entozoa (q. v.), or Intestinal Worms, consisting of 
those which have a distinct abdominal cavity and 
intestinal -canal, the Vers intestinaux cavitaires of 
Cuwer. Examples of this order are Ascaris, 
Sirongylus, and Filaria. 

CCE'LE-SY'RIA (Hollow Syria), now called by 
the natives El-Bakfl’a; ‘the deep plain,’ a valley 
of S3Tia, extending between the ranges of the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. Near Bar Elias, it is 
2854 feet above the sea. Its 'length is about 100 
miles, and its average breadth 10. In this valley 
stand the ruins of Baalbek and the village of Zahlek 
CCE'LIAC A'XIS. See Aorta. 

CQl'NOBITES (Gr. hoinos, common, and bios, 
life), or SYNODITES, the name given to those 
monks who live together, in contradistinction to 
the Anchorites (q.v.), or hermits, who -withdraw 
from all society, and live in a solitary fashion. 
The first Ca:nobmm, or monastery, was founded by 
Pachomius, a disciplb of St Antony, about the year 
.310 A. D., .at Tabennae, an island in the Nile. In a 
short -time, it reckoned 1300 monks, and stimu- 
lated the establishment of numerous other monas- 
teries in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. 

CCENU'KTJS. See Cestoid Worms. 

CO'FFEE. Tills well-known beverage * is an 
infusion of the roasted albumen of the seeds of the 
C. tree {Coffcea Ardbica), a native of Abyssinia and 
Arabia, but now naturalised in many of the tropical 
coimtries colonised by Europeans. There are a 
number of species of Coffcea, but this one only is 
kno-wn to possess valuable properties ; the seeds of 
C. Mauritiana prepared in the same way, are bitter 
and slightly emetic. The genus belongs to the 
natural order Cinchonacece. It has a tubular 4 — 5- 
cleft^ corolla, and a succulent fruit containing two 


cells lined -with a cartilaginous membrane, and each 
containing one seed. 

In a -wild state, the C. tree is a slender tree of 
_15--25 feet high, with few branches; in cultivation, 
it is seldom allowed to become more than 6—10 
feet high, and is made to assume a sort of pyramidal 
form, with horizontal branches almost from the 
ground. The leaves are evergreen, opposite, very 
shining, oblong, and leathery ; the flowers are small, 
clustered in the axils of the leaves, and snow-white ; 
the whole appearance of the tree is very pleasimr ; 
aim the smell of the flowers is delicious. The fruTt, 
when ripe, is of a dark-scarlet colour, and the seeds 
are semi-elliptic, and of a homy hardness. The 
seeds are commonly termed C. Beans, but this name 
13 not derived from a resemblance to beans, which 
timy have not, but from the Arabic word bunn, 
a incorrectly, designated 

The C. tree succeeds only in countries where the 
avenage temperature of the year is about 64—70“ 
F. In Pern and Quito, it is acclimatised at an 



a, a branchlet with learca, flowers, and fruit ; b, sccllon of fruit. 

elevation of 6000 feet, where, howmver, frost never 
occurs ; but as it delights in a moist atmosphere, it 
nowhere thrives better than in tropical islands. 
The frmt ^ripens in the hothouses of Britain, where 
the C. tree frequently flowers. C. plantations are 
laid out pretty much in the same way everywhere. 
In quadrangles, bordered by fruit-trees, the C. 
"trees stand in rows ; they are pnmed to the same 
height, and the ground between them is care- 
fully kept clear of weeds. Where the climate is 
dry, abundant irrig.ation is necessary, but the supply 
of water is cut off as the fruit begins to ripen, in 
order to the improvement of its quality. The 
tree yields its first crop in the third year ; the crop 
from a full-gro-wn tree may amount to a pound 
of 0. beans. As the C. tree continues flowering for 
eight months, its fruits are at any time of very 
unequal ripeness; in the West Indies and Brazil, 
three gatherings are therefore made annually. The 
beans are placed on mats or large floors specially 
adapted for the purpose, where they are dried by 
the sun’s rays, being meanwhile frequently turned. 
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They are passed between rollers to remove the 
dried pulp of the bean, and the membrane ■which 
encloses the seeds themselves, and the 0. is after- 
wards freed from impurities by ■u’innowing, and 
conveyed in bags to the se.aports. As equal care 
is not, however, bestowed upon the preparation 
of it in all places where it is cultivated, there 
are great difi'erences in quality and price. — The 
earlier history of the C. tree is not very clear. It 
was not kno'U'n to the Greelcs or Romans ; but in 
Abyssinia and Ethiopia it has been used from time 
immemorial ; and in Aj-abia it was certainly in use 
in the 15th c., and over the rest of the East in the 
ICth centiuy. Tow.ards the end of the 17th c., it 
was cari'ied from Mocha to Batarta by Wieser, a 
burgomaster of Amsterdam, where it was soon 
extensively planted, and at last yoimg jilants were 
sent to the botanical garden at Amsterd.am, from 
which the Paris garden obtained a tree. A Layer of 
this was carried out to Martinique in 1720, where it 
succeeded so well, that in a few years all the West 
Indies could be supplied with young trees. 

The folio-wing sorts are particulaiiy distinguished 
from each other in commerce. Mocha C., which 
comes from Arabia, .and is known by its small gr.ay 
beans inclining to greenish ; Java or East Indian 
G., which has largo yellow be.ans ; Jamaica 0., with 
beans somewhat smaller .and greenish ; Surinam C., 
which has the largest beans ; Bourbon C., unth beaus 
pale yellow and almost whitish. 

The employment of C. as a boverage was intro- 
duced from Arabia, in the IGth c., into Egyjit and 
Constantinople. Leonhard Ikauwolf, a German 
jibysiohan, was probably tho first to make C. known 
in Europe, by the account of his tr.avols printed 
in 1573. Soon after tho first introduction of C., 
CoFFCE-nousES arose almost everywhere. The first 
in Europe was established in Constantinoplo in 
1551. In London, the first cofleo-houso was opened 
in Newman’s Court, ComhiU, in 1G52, by a Greek 
named Pasquet. This Greek was tho servant of an 
Engli.sh merchant named Edwards, who brought 
some C. ■with liim from SrajTna, and whoso house, 
when the fact bec.ame Imown, w.os so tlironged ■with 
friends and visitors to taste tho now beverage, that 
to relievo himself from annoyance, Edw.ords estab- 
lished his sen-ant in a cotfee-houso. Tho first 
coffee-house in France was opened at Marseille in 
1G71, and in 1G72 there was one opened in Paris, 
which soon had several competitors. 

In Arabia and tho East, C. is not usually pre- 
pared as a beverage in the s.amo way as in Euroi>e. 
except by Europeans. A decoction of tho unro.asted 
seeds is there generally dniule ; and for the 
‘Sultan's Coffee,’ the pericarp u-ith the dried pulp 
roasted, is employed. 

The great demand for C. has led to tho employ- 
ment of a number of cheajier substitutes, of which 
Chicory {(i. y.) root is the best kno-wnin this countiy. 
Of others, dandelion root, carrot, and the seeds of 
tho common yellow iris may be mentioned. They 
are prepared by roasting like coffee. Tlio seeds 
of Astragalus Bcelicus, already mentioned in the 
article Astk.voalus, .-ire known on tho continent of 
Europe as Swedish C., and are s.aid to be the best 
substitute for C. yet discovorecL But all these 
substitutes want the most important constituent of 
true C., caffeine ; and .are therefore yery different 
from it in their qualities. 0. is subject to great 
adulteration, most of the articles specified as substi- 
tutes being employed for this purjiose. Tho cliief 
substance of mixture, however, is chicory, the use of 
which for this purpose was legalised by a Treasury 
minute in 1840. This adulteration was jirohibited 
by a Tre.asiiry minute of 1852 ; but it bemg foimd 
impossible to make the prohibition effectual, a 
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minute was passed in the succeeding ye.ar, permit- 
ting the mixture and sale of C. and chicoiy, on 
condition that the parcels containing it were labelled 
in eonspicuous letters Mixture of Coffee and Chicory. 

The leaves of the C. tree are used in the western 
part of Sumatra instead of the seeds. They are 
prepared by quick drj-ing in a manner similar to 
that in which tea-leaves are prepared ; and in this 
state contain even a larger proportion of caffeine 
th.an the C. beans of our shops. It seems not 
improb.able that tho use of the C. loaf may yet 
extend very much, 

C. owes its exhil.arating and refreshing properties 
to the presence of ■ three subst.ances : 1. Caffeine 
(q. V.), which occurs in the roasted bean to the 
extent of J to 1 per cent. ; 2. A Volatile oil, which 
is not present in tho r.aw bean, but is developed 
during tho process of roasting to the extent of 
only one part in about 50,000 of tho roasted C. ; 
and 3. Astringent acids, resembling tannic acid, 
but c.alled Caffeo-tannio and Caffeic acids. The 
average composition of unro.asted C. is as follows : 


Cafleme, .... 

. 0-8 

Legumin (vegetable caseinc), (q. v,), 

. 13*0 

Gum and sugar, . . , 

15*5 

Ciiffeo-tannic nnd Caffcic acids, 

5*0 

Fat and volatile oil, 

13*0 

Woody fibre, .... 

. 34*0 

Asli, .... 

C-7 

Water, ..... 

, 12-0 
Tou -0 


When the be.ans are roasted till they assiuno' a 
reddish-brown coloim, they lose 15 per cent, by 
weight, and gain SO per cent, in bull!; ; when further 
roasted tiU they become chestnut-brown, they have 
lost 20 per cent, by weight, and increased 50 per 
cent, in bulk ; whilst if the roasting is continued till 
the beans become dark-brown, they lose 25 per 
cent, in weight, and acquire 60 per cent, in bulk. 
Tho be.ans should never bo darker than a light- 
brown colour, which is quite sufiBcient to bring out 
the excellent .aroma and other qualities of the C. ; 
and when tho roasting is c.arried further, more or 
loss charring is tho result, .and a dis.agree.able burned 
smell is produced, which tends to overcome tho 
natural ple.as.ant aroma. 

C. docs not retard tho action of the bowels, as 
strong infusions of tea tend to do, partly because 
there is less of tho astringent principle, and also 
owing to the presence of tho ai-omatio oil which 
tends to move tho bowels. The important offices 
which C. fulfils arc, to allay the sensation of 
hunger ; to produce .an exlfilar.ating .and refreshing 
effect ; .and, most important of all, to diminish tho 
amount of we.ar and tear, or -waste of the animal 
frame, which proceeds more or less at every moment. 
See Nutrition. Tho groimds of 0. .are very nutri- 
tious, from containing so much legmnin ; and some 
of tho c.astem n.ations take advantage of this, and 
use the groimds as well ns tho infusion. In other 
respects, C. possesses similar properties to Tea (q. v.). 

An endless variety of appar.atus have been con- 
trived — some of them of gre.at complexity — for 
preparing 0. for the table. The chief object aimed 
.at is, to obtain tho liquor free fi-om all sediment. 
One of the simplest and cheapest of these contriv- 
ances is the percokating C.-pot, represented in the 
figure. The easiest avay of making 0. — requii-ing 
no special apparatus, and ns satisfactory in the 
result pcrh.ajis as any — is to put two ounces of 
(frcsh-ro.asted and fresh-ground) 0. into a small 
sauceji.an or common C.-])ot; pour over it a pint 
of boiling water, and allow it to stand, closely 
covered up, by the side of tho fire (but not to boil) 
for five minutes. The liquor may then be simply 
poured off the grounds, or it imay be strained 
through a cloth, and then returned to the saucepan 
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or C.-pot (previously rinsed out), and warmed again. 
Soyer recommends, that- before the boiling water is 
3 )oiu-ed in, the saucepan should be set dry on the 
lire, and the powder stirred till it is quite hot, but 
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Percolating Coffee-pot: 

A ia the coffee-pot with the nozzle fixed j B is a section of the 
same with the percolator, F, Inserted, which easily slips into 
the coffee-pot, and rests on plugs at C, C ; D is a small upper 
percdlator, ivith a cnircd handle, which fits into the top of F, 
also Seating on pings, E, E. "When coffee is made In this pot, 
the percolator, F, is placed in its eitnation within the pot; 
all the openings In the percolator arc covered gently with 
coffee; the small upper percolator, D, is put in its place, and 
boiling-water Is ponred through it on the coffee, in euch 
quantity as may he wished. The cover and nozrlo are 
immediately fitted on the pot, which is placed on tho fire 
until etcam appears at tho spout and cover, when It is 
Instantly withdrawn. 

not in tbe least burned. In France, a pint of boiling 
milk is added to a pint of coffee. The chief effect 
of adding chicory to C. is to deepen the colour. ^ 
Essence of Coffee is a highly concentrated 
infusion, mixed to the consistence of treacle with 
extract of chicory and burned sugar, and kept in 
well-corked bottles. By pouring boiling water upon 
a tea-spoonful of the essence, a cup of very tolerable 
C. may be prepared in a moment. 

The trade in 0. is of great importance. The i 
foUovring statement is given in M^CulloclCs Com - 1 
mercial Dictionary as *a pretty fair estimate,* in 
1858, of the exports of C. from the principal places j 
where it is produced, and of the annual consump- 
tion in those countries into which it is imported 
from abroad : I 


Jlocha, Ilodcida, and other Arabian ports, . 8,000 

Java, . . . . . , 55,000 

Sumatra and other parts of foreign Indio, . 8,000 

Brazil and the Spanish main, , . 100,000 

Hayti, 10,000 

Cuba and Porto Bico, . . . 7,000 

British West India colonics, , . . 2,000 

India and Ceylon, .... 30,000 

Dutch West Indies, .... 2,000 

. French ^Yest Indies and the Isle dc Bourbon, 2,500 

' , 208,500 

CoKSUiirrioK, 

. Tcai. 

Great Britain, ..... 10,000 

Betbcriands an(i Holland, , . . 40,000 

Germany, Itussia, and countries round tbe Baltic, 60,000 
France, S^in, Italy, Turkey in Europe, tbej^ 5j qqq 

The United States, ..... 00,000 

Canada, Australia, &c‘., . . 30,000 

201,000 

In 1S72, the total quantity imported into tho 
United Kingdom ivao 100,209,052 lbs., or upwards 
of 74^000 tons, of wliioh a great part was imported 
from British possessions, the computed real value 
being £5,257,403, or nearly 7W. per lb. The quan- 
tity retained for home consumption during this 
year was 31,173,555 lbs., on which a duty of 14s. 
])er cwt. in the raw state, and 2d. per lb. in a kiln- 
dried, roasted, or ground condition, was leviable. 


OOPFBE BUG (Lecanhim cqfece), an insect of 
the Coccus (q. v.) family, which h%'es on the coffee- 
tree, and is often extremely destructive to coffee- 
plantations. It has of late years devastated 
some of these in Ceylon. To check its ravages, 
the experiment was ti-ied of introducing into the 
plantations the red ant [Formica smaragdina), 
ahimdant in many of the g.ardens and jungles of the 
island, which feeds greedily on the C. B. ; but the 
fierce assaults of the ants on the naked skins of the 
Malabar coolies, made them threaten to leave the 
estates. 

CO’PFEE-TKEE, Kentucky. See Gtmno- 

CLABUS. 

CO'FFER, in Fortification, is one piarticular kind 
of Caponniirc (q. v.). 

COFFER, a deep panel in a ceiling, also called a 
caisson. 

COFFER, a casket for keeping jewels or other 
valuables. Caskets and chests were sometimes 
made of iron, but more frequently of wood. 

CO'FFERDAhl, a water-tight structure used in 
engineering for excluding the water from the foun- 
dations of bridges, quay- walls, &c., so as to allow of 
their being built dry. Cofferdams are generally 
formed of timber piles driven close together (called 
sheeting) in two or more rows, according to the 
depth of water and the natiue of the bottom ; the 
space between the rows, which may vary from four 
to ten feet, being spooned out, down to the solid and 
impervious bottom, and filled up -with clay puddle. 
Sometimes they are made of only one row of piles 
of the full height, calked above low-water, ivith a 
low or dwarf row outside to confine the puddle up 
to that level, or, where there is no wave or current, 
lyith a mere bank of clay thrown against the out- 
side ; and occasionally the upper wo& is formed of 
horizontal planking, fixed on open main piles, and 
calked in the joints. IVlien the bottom is rook, so 
as to prevent piles being driven, and is not much 
below low-water, cofferdams are occasionally formed 
of two stone-walls, mth a space between filled ivith 
clay. 

The cofferdams before spoken of are all what 
are called high-water dams, and exclude the water 
at all states of the tide. They require to he pro- 
vided with sluices, to allow of the water, when first 
to he excluded, getting out dming tbe ehh, and to ‘ 
shut against it during the flood. The remainder 
of the water, and aU leakages, must be got rid 
of by pumps, generally worked by a steam-engine. 
For moderately shallow foundations, and more 
especially where there is a great rise and fall of 
tide, tidal-dams are often used. These arp some- 
times made of sheeting piles, hut are often boxes 
formed of planking or of iron, weighted and simk 
into the groimd by digging inside in tbe same 
way that wells are sunk. These dams can only 
be used for a couple of hours or thereabouts at 
low-water, and, of course, require to he pumped out 
every tide. All cofferdams require to be strongly 
shored ■witliin, to prevent their being forced 
inwards by the pressure of the external water; 
and the rows of ^iles require to he strongly 
bolted together, to overcome the pressure of 
the clay puddle, which otherwise would burst 
them. 

CO'FFUsT (Lat. cophinus, Gr. hqfinos, in both 
languages signifying a basket, coffer, or chest, hut 
never a collm). In the ordinary English sense of 
the _ word, a C. is a chest or box in which dead 
bodies are buried or deposited in vaults; but the 
tennis also applied to a mould of paste for a pie, 
and in Printing, to the wooden frame which encloses 
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the Btone on which the fonn is imposed. In farriery, 
it signifies the hollow part of a horse’s hoof. It is 
in the first of these significations alone that we 
shall consider it here. 

It has heen keenly disputed amongst scholars, 
whether it was more usual with the Greeks to bury 
their dead, or to birrn them (see Ettutat.) ; but both 
customs imquestionably prevailed, and coffins, in the 
modem sense, were consequently known in Greece. 
They were called by various names (soroi, pHeloi, 
&o.), and composed of various materials, the most 
^common being baked clay, or earthenware. Their 
"forms also varied, sometimes resembling those which 
wo use, sometimes consisting of a narrow triangular 
box, the undermost side of course being considerably 
broader than the others. In Rome, the ancient j 



Roman Stouc-coflin, found at York. 


practice was to bury the dead, not to bum them ; 
though under the Empire, and prorious to the recog. 
nition of Christianity, the latter custom became 
almost universal. The C. in Rome was called area 
or loculus, and was frequently made of stone, some- 
times of a peculiar kind of stone brought from 
Assos, in Troas, which was said to consume all the 
body except the teeth in forty days, and which, from 
this circumstance, was called sarcophagus — an eater 
of flesh. See SABCOrHAons. Many Roman stone- 
coffins have been found in this country. The 
simplest of all coffins was that used by the British 
Celts and other mde nations, consisting of rmhewn 
stones set on their edges, so as to cover the sides 
and ends of the grave, one or more flat stones 
being then laid over the body to form a hd. To 
these succeeded stone-coffins, which were commonly 
used for persons of the higher classes in Saxon 
times, and throughout the whole of the middle 
ages. 

From Bede, however, M-e leam that the Saxons 
occasionally employed wood; and the common 
people, both then and in the subsequent Norman 



Stone-cofliii, Temple Cliurch, London. 


and English eras, were simplj’- UTapped in cloth, and 
so put into the ground. The same custom seems to 
have been followed Avith monies down to a compara- 
tively recent period. Stone-coffins were generally 
of a single block, commonly tapering from tie ujjper 
end. In the hollow for the reception of the body, 
there was generally a part peculiarly fitted for the 
head, and a hole in the bottom to allow of the juices 
of the decaying body to escape. These coffins, for 
the most part, were not buried deeply in the earth, 
.and were _ frequently placed so near the surface 
that the lids were visible, which, within a church. 


often formed part of the pavement Sometimes 
they were even above the ground altogether, and 
thus became the originals of altar-tombs. These 
lids were often covered with elaborate sculpture, 
reg-esentmg crosses and other ornaments. Leaden 
coffins were occasionaUy used in the middle a-es, 
as those_ recently brought to light in the Temple 
Church m Loudon testify, but the slight wooden 
cases now in common ,use appe.ar to be of compar- 
atively recent origin. See Strutt’s Manners and 
Customs, and Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments. 

CO'GGESHALL, a town in the north-east of 
Essex, on the left bank of the Blackwater, 44 miles 
north-east of London. It lies partly on low groimd, 
nep the river, and partly on some gentle ascents 
riang from it. There is an endqwed grammar- 
school, founded by Sir Robert Hitcham. The 
chiircli is one of the finest in Essex, and has heen 
recently restored .at great cost. It h.as manufac- 
ture of sdk, velvet, and isinglass. Pop. (1871) 2916. 
It is supposed to have been the Roman Canonium, 
.and the rennains of a Roman villa haam been foimd. 
It has the ruins of a Cistercian abbey, founded bv 
King Stephen in T 142. 

COGNAC, a toum of Prance, in the department 
of Ch.arente, nuth a pleasant situation on an old 
castle-crowned hill overlooking the river Charente. 
C. is celebrated as the place where the best brandy 
in France is manufactured, to which it gives its 
name. Not half the quantity of so-caUed Cognac 
brandy, howea'er, is manufactured here. The culti- 
vation of the vine and distillation of brandy form 
Hie chief industry of the inhabitants of the district. 
Francis I. was born here. Pop. (1872) 12,761. 
CO'GNATE. See Agnate. 

COGNI'TION AND SA'SINB, in Scotland, a 
form of entering an heir in burgage property. See 
Conveyancing. 

OO'GNIZ AN OE, a term used in a loose manner 
in Heraldiy, sometimes to signify a Crest (q. v.), 
sometimes a Badge (q. v.), or other distinguishing 
mark. 

COGNOSCE'NTI (Ital., from Lat. eognosco, to 
! know), persons professing a critical knowledge of 
works of art, and of a somewh.at more pretentious 
character th.an amateurs. 

COGNO’VIT — viz., actionem (he has confessed 
the action), in the law of England, is the defendant’s, 
■written confession that the plaintiffs cause against 
him is just .and true. A G usually proceeds on the 
condition that defendant shaU be allowed a certain 
time for the payment of the debt or damages and 
costs; and it impHedly authorises the plaintiff’s • 
attorney to do everything necessary to obtain 
judgment. 

COHABITA'TION, in the law of Scotland, 
means living at bed and board together, like man 
and -wife, and being reputed to be such. These 
circumstonces, when fuUy established, are held to 
afford sufficient proof that the contract of marriage 
between the parties has actually been constituted 
by their mutual consent. . 

GO-HEI’R AND CO-HEI’RESS, one of two or 
more persons, among whom an inlieritance is divided. 
See Heir, Succession. 

COHE’SION is the name given to th.at species of 
Attraction (q. v.) by which the particles of matter 
are held together so as to form bodies (see Adhesion), 
and its me.asiue is the resistance which bodies offer 
to .any mechanical force tending to separate their 
parte. In gaseous bodies, 0. is altogether wanting ; 
their atoms even repel one' another. In liquids, 
notwithstanding the ease "with which the particles 
slide on one another, the operation of C. is distinctly 
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pccn in the foimatioii of dro^. C. ia sttongest in 
eoliils; and degrees of C., in this case, are much 
Uie same thing as degrees of solidity. It is the 
force of C. that constitutes the attmigfh of mate- 
rials (q. V.). After the particles of a body have 
been com^etely separated, it is found that throng 
(J. they 'will leumte, if pressed sufficiently dose 
together. Two dean, smooth, freshly cut pieces of 
lead plac^ together, 'will cohere so as to require a 
very consider^le force to senate them ; and it 
has not nnfrequcntly happened in plate-glass manu- 
factories, that polhmed plates of ^ass hace cohered 
so completely that they have been cut and worked 
as a siiigle piece. 

If the partides of matter had no pnmmty in 
relation to one another, except their mutnaf impene- 
trability, the universe, it has been said, 'wouM be 
like a mass'of sand, wi^ont variety of state or form. 
As it exists, however, it demondnitea the eroas- 
action of several universal properties of matter. 
Among those which moat afiim its state and form, 
im heat and cohesion. It may be said that bodies 
assume ^e solid, liquid, or aOriform states, just 
according to the proportion that the 0. of tndr 
paroles bears to those forces which, like heat, tend 
to separate them. See Heat. Upon modifications 
of the cohesive force, and its rmtions to other 
molecular forces, 'would seem to depend such pro- 
perties of matter as eUatidty, brittleneaa, ductinty, 
malleability, Ac. 

CO'HORT, in the andent Boman armies, ms a 
portion of a legion, consisting usndly of 600 merL 
Generally, there 'were ten eohorta to a Legion (q.v.). 

COHU'HE OIL, a fixed oil obtained from 'the 
kemd of the fruit of AlbJea CMwie, a pa^ (sea 
Aitauia), abundant in Honduras and the Isthmus 
of Panama. The oil ia said to be, of the finest 
quality, and to bum twice as lone as the best 
eocoBrnut oil The tree attaina a height of only 
about, forty feet, hut its leaves are thirty feet long, 
and each leaflet measures 'three feet. The sap is 
drawn off for palm-'wins. 

OOIP (Pr. eoiffi, ItaL eifffia, a cap], a covering 
for 'the h^ in geiieral, but more especially for the 
circular porticn on the crown, whiw the Boman 
CathoUc deigy are in 'the habit of dwving^ and 
which ia 'thence called 'the tonsura Ihe general 
meaning of the 'word ia preserved in 'the verb to 
coi^ coiffed, &a, and still more decidedly in the 
noun eoiffu^ wUdi, so late os Addison's time^ 'was 
English os -wdl os hVendL Its special signification 
is now limited to the caul or cap -worn byserjeonta- 
at-law. It is now the oiily reminiscence of the 
tonsure amongst lawyers. On attaining the Dbobess 
OT tee C., or, what ia the same thing, becoming a 
s^'eont, a banister retires from the Iim of Court 
^ whvffi he 'was called to the bar, and becomes 
a member of Serjeants’ Inn. See Sebjeaet-at-law. 

OOIF, amons the armour of 'the middle ages, 
'was a sort of defensive hood, anrmonnted by a 
hdmet^ sometimes continuous vrith the haubwk, 
and sometimes separate. 

COIMBATO'BE, a city in the Madras presi- 
denqy, capital of a districts the same name, aitwted 
near ^ left 1»nk of the Hoyel, a tributary of the 
Cauvery from the right, in lat. 11* If., lota^ 77* 1' 
E. It occupies the south dedivity of the Heil- 
gherriea, 1483 feet above the sea, near the point 
where tiiose otherwise isolated mountaiiu connect 
thenuelves 'with tire Western Ghauts. Almost 
immediatdy to the sooth of the junction of the 
two chains, the rcnuirkable depresnon of Palghat- 
cheri tra'vetses the Western (ihauts from east to 
west, so as to afford a free passage for- both the 
monsoons — the north-east and the south-'west — in 


their respective seasons. Cl, whvdi contains about 
2000 housej, frofii its proximity to tins great gorge, 
is admirabty ventilated during most m the year. 
This pecnliarity, backed by the devation, tends to 
promote the salubrity of the place, wldch, however, 
IS seriously impaired by the bradridi character of 
tile wells. In the ndgnbonrhood is a tank, which, 
even at the dose of tiie dry season, is three milM 
in length. Pop. about 12,000. 

COIMBATORE, a district in the presidency of 
Madras, in lat 10* 14'— 12* Iff H, andTlona 76* 3ff 
—78* 16' £,, containing 8417 sq. m., (1871) 

1,804,899 inhabitants. Lying to the north-east m 
the state of Cochin, it is almost entirdy bej^d 
the Western Ghanta Besides the capital above 
described, there are in the district the towns of 
Falaghat and Darrampoor. 

COI'MBRAj a dty of Portugal, capital of tiie 
province of Bmra, situated on the rig^t omik of the 
river Mondego, here cn»sed by a stone bridge, 110 
miles north-north-east of Lisbon. Built round a 
conical hffi, rising abruptly from the river, and 
surrounded by (mve-gordens and orange-groves, 
its appearance from a distance is as benutim os 
it is pictmresqne, Interiorly, however, it is not 
so atnactive, its streets being steep, narrow, and 
dirty. Great historical intmst attadies to C., 
which appears to have been or^hially bnilt ^ the 
Goths.^ nom them it passed to toe Moors, fitom 
whom it was ^ally conquered in lOOAlty Fernando 
the Great, aided by toe gallant (BA On the 
erection of Poetugal into a kingdom, in 1139, C. 
was made the capital, and continued so about 
two centuries and a half. Of the public buildings, 
the most noteworthy ate toe cathedral, the chnrehes 
of San FraneiBCo and San Salvador, the convents 
of Santa Crux and Santa Clara, and a fine aqne- 
duct of_ 21 arches, dating from the 16to eentniy. 
Hie university of C., the only one in Portugu, 
'was origmally e^Uitoed in 1290; but permanently 
tronafened here in 1637- It has 46 chairs, and about 
1000 students, many of toe latter being BrazUians. 
Attached to the umversity are museums, an observ- 
atory, a botanical garden, and a library of 60,000 
volumes. 0. has manufactures of linen, woollen, 
earthenware; and combs. Pop. (1871) 18,147. 

OOrST, atown of Andalusia, Spain, about 21 nules 
west iff Mohiga. It is pleasantly situated on a 
d^vity, 'with 'wide clean streets; and en'vironed 
with fiiiB public walkq and gardens. It has manu- 
factures iff linen and woollen, soap, paper, to., and 
in toe vicinity, nuirble and jasper are .obtained. 
Pop, 8200. 

COIH, COIHIIIG. See hlmT, ITiwibuatics, 
Moeey, Cubbency. 

COrKOIBEHCE. I^ when two geometrical 
figures are laid upon one another, the ooundaries 
of toe one fall everywhere exactly upon tiiose of 
toe other, toe figures are said^to coineida Such 
figures are considered as identical ; and this C. is 
taken by Euclid as the test of equality, or rather, 
os tiie definition of equality. It is nrt necessary, 
in geometry, -actually to lay the one figim upon 
toe other; if we know the equality of certain parts, 
-we con infer with certainty that toe whole ngaies 
woufd coincide, if superimposed, and that toe other 
parts are therefore equal too. 

OOIHIHG, in Law. The privflege of C. money 
bring on exclusive prerogative of toe crown, the 
crime of countarfriting the kingfs monqy, as it 'was 
cidled, 'was declared to be tn^on, b^ by toe 
common law of Enriand and by many statutea In 
Scotland, there coi^ued to be some differences in 
regard to this crime, even after toe Union had 
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cnendcd tlio treason Ia^Ta of JSnglnnd to tliat 
kingdom. 

IJio irholo of the Ic^slntion on titia subject \ra3 
at length tcpealed, and a general act passed fo*- 
the -n-holc Icingdom (2 "WilL IV. e. SI). By tlus 
statute it is enacted — 1, That any ono who shall 
fabricate a_ coin in imitation of a current gold 
or oilvcr coin — or gild silver, or colour any coun- 
terfeit gold or sitecr coin — or shall alter silver 
coin u-itb intent to make it pass for edd coin — 
or^ copper coin, to make it pass for gold or silver 
coin, shall bo punisliablo mth transportation for 
Ijfc, or for a term not less than seven rears, or 
with imprisoiunent for a term not exceeding four 
years. 2, That any ono who shall impair, diimnisb, 
or lighten gold or silver coin, shidl be punishablo 
with transportation for seven years, or imprison- 
ment for three years. •?. That any one who shall 
buy,_ sell, receive, jiay, or put off counterfeit gold 
or silver com for a lower value than its denomina- 
tion, or shall imjiort counterfeit gold or silver 
coin, knowing it to be such, shall be punishable 
with_ tranajHirtatiiin for life, nr si ven years, or with 
imprisonment for not more than four years. 4. Tlio 
uttering (q. v ) of base enin is inthiali.ablo with 
imprisunment for a yc.ir. 5. lly siiiiscquent clanscs, 
the posscssiim of f.ilse 0101103*, with intent to utter' 
tho same ; or of instruments for its fabrication ; 
the conio3*ing suck instnuncnte out of the hlint 
witliunt nutliunt3’ ; the fabnention of copper com, 
and tho altering of eiitTent com so as to make it 
pa<s fur cum of a higher di nomination, are declared 
to bo offences ail of u huh are ainb'il with pnnish- 
inents resembling tlioae aboie mentioned. 

In order to bring these offences w itlun tho limits 
I nf the statute, it is nut necessary* that the rcsem- 
' blancc of tho false to the tnie coin shall he verj* 
perfect ; but if it bo not siieh .as to deceive a person 
of ordinary observation, tlio attempt to bring it 
into circul.ation Is fraud, and not uttering. 

COIR, or COCO.V-NCT FI HUB, the fibre of 
the husk of the eoeiM.iiut, much u<cd for making 
rxipca, mats, &c. The liusl.a nr«’ steeped in water, 
ill pita, for ms months, or e\en for n 3*ear, and then 
heaten witli a stitk till tlio liliiv rendil3* separates. 
C. is now wadi known as ono of the liest materials 
for cahles, on lU'i'iniiit of its liglitiioss, c].asticit3', 
and strength O. ropes are pnsluced in great 
qii.antit3' m tho J..aiv,a<live IshaniLs, TI103’ are 
cntircl}* made ly the hand — rhiell3' by women — 
witliont the aid of niaeliinciy of any kiucl. ^0 
m.aniifaetnre of cocoa-nut mats is now carried on 
to a consideralile catent in Untain, tlio husks Iicing 
imported for that pnqsise. This manufacture is ono 
of tho branches of iiidiistiy in which cluldren are 
employed in the indiutn.al or ragged schools, and 
criminals in pnsoiis. 

COIX. Sec Jon's Turns. 

COiTUTEPE'C, a town of San S.slvudor, Central 
Amcricx It is situ.st<sl l.'i miles to the south of 
the situ of the late eit3* of S.in Salvador, whicli, in 
18.14, was entircl3' de.strn^vcd ly an c.arthqunkc. 
C. has a iKipuhtion of M.Oliu— At tlio distenco of a 
few leagues, a lake of tho same name mv.*isiirc8 12 
miles m length ly B miles ui average brc.adth; and 
in wiiid3* weather it assiuncs a green hue, often 
e.asting on its shons vast iiuuititics of dead 
lish. 

COKK is tho fuel gcncrall3’ used in locomotive 
engines, and is obtamed by the heating of coal in 
ovens, or otlier arrangements where little air is 
adimtted. i'.iking coal is most suitahio for tlic 
rnaniifacturc of coke. Tho process is conducted 
cither (1) in heaps or ridges, or (2) in ovens. Tho 
colnng in heaps is called the Mcilcr method, and 


consists in placing the eo.'d in round stacks, or in 
Iong_ ridges, oreasionally to tho length of 200 feet. ' 
During wo buOding of the coal, wooden stalces are 
’ Y.™”® m, which ore afterwards taken out, and 
bghted^ coal introduced at numerous places at the 
same time. As the coal becomes heated, much 
smoko and vapour are evolved, which mainly con- 
sist of tar. Water, and coal-gas. "Whenever tho 
smoke ccasos to bo evolved, the process of coking is 
regarded as concluded, and tho mound or ridge of 
red-hot cinder, or 0., is covered over wilii fine 
coal-dust, which, excluding tho nir, extinguishes 
tho combustion. At places where the operation of 
coldng is conducted regularly on tho largo scale, it 
is customary to erect brick chimncjrs or columns, 
about tbo height of tbo proposed mound, and to 
build tbo coal round these, placing the larger m.issc3 i 
in tbo centre, the smnUcr pieces outside^ and ulti- ' 
matcly covering tbo whole with fino coal or dross. ' 

A more economical plan of preparing C. is to 
introduce the coal into lirc-brick ovens. The 
<^1 is_ introdiieed by tbo top, and being lighted, a 
littlo air is admitted by openings in front. When- 
ever tlio coal_ cc.ascs to evolve smoky vapour, 
cvciy opening is closed, and tbo oven is allowed to 
cool down for 12 to 24 hours. A door in front is 
then opened, and tlie O. being raked out whilst still 
hot, water is tlurown upon it, to stop tbo combustion. 
Spiall coal may bo used if it belongs to tbo caking 
kind; and a littlo w.ator qirinidcu over it, cansre 
tbo calung operation to proceed more completely. 
The prejiottion of C, obtained from coal in Great 
Brttom ranges from 54 to 73 per cent, so that in 
round numbers tbo better class of co.*!! for this 
puqiare loses n fourth of its weight At the samo 
time, tbo eo.il inercascs in volume to tbo extent of 
about one-fourth. 

C. is a hard, brittle, porous solid, with a colour 
varviag from iron-gray to blackish-gray, and more 
or less of n metalho lustre, and docs not soil tho 
fingers. It absorbs moisture from tho nir, some- 
times to tho extent of 30 per cent, and eontoins 
an nmoimt of ash ranging from i up to 16 per cent 
It gives off no smoke in burning, is of grea't value 
os a fud, evolving a very l.ngc amount of boat, and 
IS used, not only in locomotivo and other furnaces, 
but also in the smelting of metallic ores. 

CORK, Sin EmvARis a distinguished 
lawyer and judge, w.-is born .-it Milchnm,in Korfblfc, 
on tho Ist of February 1651 — 1552. Educated at 
tho free grammar-school of Norwich, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, ho passed thcnco to Clifford's 
Inn, and Bnl>scqiieiitl3' to the Inner Temple, to 
study law, and was callcil to tho bar in April 
1W8. His gTKit nbilit3', leg*'! learning, and tho tact 
ilo G2uiibitc(l in tbo conduct of lus casgs^ Eccnxod 
him on immense practice on tho very threshold of 
his career.^ In 16SG, he was appointed recorder of 
Xorwicli; in 1602, recorder of London, a position he 
I resigned the same 3'car for the solicitor-gcncr^hip. 

In tho following year, ho was elected member 
of parliament for the county of XorfoU:, and was 
chosen Spc.ik(!r of tho Ilonsc of Commons. In 1594, 
ho was made attorne3'''gcncraI, an oflico ho continued 
to hold until ICOC, when he was appointed ^ief- 
justice of the Common Fleas, the duties of which 
position ho discharged in a manner that sccur^ for 
him a groat rcpiitation. Dpright and independent, 
arith aliigh notion of the dignity and importance of 
bis ofiicOp be did not* in an acc of judicial syco* 
iduincy, hcsitite to opposo any illegal oncroacbment 
by royalty. Tho court tliouglit to ^"in him over by 
diking him, in 1C13, Ghicf-jnsilco of tbo Kin/s 
Bondi.^ But licro be proved equally incorrigilMo* 
malntsiiningp among other things, that tho king had 
no power to stay the procccd^ga in a court of 


COI^OLCHESTEB. 


i 'uBticey even vhen bis cniven-hcarted cdDeogues 
legged tbe toyal pedimt’a paidon on their kn^ for 
ever having entertained snch an q>inion. Thia waa 
too much : Q, in a numtha (Nov. 1616), 'tvaa 
relieved from hia ohief-jnaticeahip ; tat in no long 
time after, the royal favour Teas in aome measure 
again extraded to him. 'Hin support of liberal 
measures in parliament^ horrever, soon brought 
into trouble vnth the court-imrfy, and in 1621 — 1622, 
he suffered seven months’ imprisonment in the 
Tower. In the tUrd parliament (rf Charles L (1628), 
C. took an active port in framing the ceJoorated 
Bill ^ Bi^ts, and it was in a great measure owing 
to his advocacy that the Loras were induced to 
agree to it. C. died 3d Sqitemhcf 1633. He is 
now best known for hia law treatise, CUe upon 
Littleton, or the First Institute, a work whieh is still 
the sttontaid one on all ques&ms at eonstitntioiml 
and muniapal law in Bngland. TTie other works 
are the Second, Ildrd, and Fourth Institutes, The 
Complete Copt^cMtr, and Reading on Finest whffe 
Ills collection of law reports, which made an epoch 
in l&e history of law on their appearance, are still 
of ^at value for the profession. 

COL ^r. fleet), in Geogra^y,^ a depression 
or pass in a mountain-range. In those x>arta of 
the Alps where the Breach Icuiguc^ jnevails, 
]iasses are nsually named cola — os the Cm da Balme, 
the Col dtt 6£an^ &n. • 

_ coil* A'BCO, in Music, with the how, in contra- 
distineticm to pizsieato. 

CO'LA NUT, or KOLA NUT, the seed— not 
proptfly a nnt-i-of Cola aeuminalq or Stereidki 
acuminata, a tree of the natural mrder 'Stereuliaeece, a 
native of the tr^ieal parts of the western coast of 
Africa, and cidtivated in other tropical countries. 
There are two vaneties of the tree— one with broad, 
and the other with narrow leaves. The natives of 
Guinea value the seeds very highly, believing that 
to take a pcnticm of one of tnem bcsfore thAir meals, 
improves the flavour of whatever they nmy eat or 
druk. 'When sucked or chewed, cola nuts are 
generally assorted to render the flavour even of very 
ratrid water lugeeable; tat see foot-note under Tea. 
They are said topossess properties analogous to 
Peruvian bark. _ They are of the size of a pigMn’s 
egg, of a_ brownish colour, and bitter taste. %iey 
are mentioned by almost all traveUers in W. Africca. 

GOTiBERG, or KOLBEBG, a fentified seMort of 
Prnstia, in the province of Pomerania, cm the Per^ 
sante, near its month in the Baltic, in lat 54’ ff N- 
long.lS^34'K It stemds on a h^ surrounded with 
swamps, which can be readily laid under water, and 
is chitay remarkable for the protected sieges which 
it has undergone. In 1102, Duke Boleteus of Pedand 
betieged it in vain. It endured long sieges in the 
Thirty ITciara’ War, and in the Seven Years’ War, 
and- asain in 1807, when it was most gallcmtly 
defended against the hVenoh. 0. hne manufactures 
' of wocdlen, salt^andnnrits; and salmcm and lamprey 
fisheries. Rap. (1871) 1^130. 

COLBERT, Jean BAmsi'E, minister of flnanco 
to Louis KIV., was henn at HbaiTnn in 1619, and 
served his apprmticeship in a wocfllen-draper's sheqx 
He afterwaw went to Paris, where his talents 
iutroduccid him to Mazarin, who socm emtayed h™ 
in most important afiairs of state. On nis death- 
bed, Mazann ’warmly recommended G to the king, 
who, in 1661, appomted hfrn controller-general of 
financcis. G, who found the financses in a ruinous 
exmdition, immediately beein his reforms. Pcmquet, 
the superintemdent under hlazaiin, 'was found guilta 
of impoverishing the state by his maladministra- 
tion, and imprisoned for hfe: G next instituted a 
council of finance and a chamber of justice, to call 


to accxnint the farmers of the state-revemues, who 
'were forced to yield up all the resources of the crown 
of whicih they had traudulently possessed thm- 
sdvea. The debts of the state G also reduced 1y 
arbitrary composition. So complete and thoron^ 
was the change which G effect, that in twenty 
years the aimnal revenue had risen to 116 million 
livTra,^ of which 23 were spent in collection and 
administratiem j whereas, when the management 
of the finances was intrusted to bim, the revenue 
amounted only to 84 million livres, and 62 millions 
wera absorbed in its collection. G did-not rest 
utisfita with being a monetary reformer, tat 
in various ways devel^ied the industrial activity 
of the nation by state support. Commerce was 
extended, roads and caniua— inelnding that of 
Languedoc— were made. He organised anew the 
colonies in Canada, Martinique, and St Uomingo, 
and founded others at Cayenne and 
Made minister of marine in 1660, he found Elrance 
with a few old rotten ships; three years later, 
she had a fleet of 60 ships of the Ene, and 40 
frigatea G improved the civil code, introduced 
a marine code of laws, os w^ os the so-called 
Code Hoir frnr ^ colonies; and statistical tables 
of the population were fint made out by his 
oriers. While attending to matetta interests, he 
did not newest the arm and soienees ; all mim 
of learning and genius found in G a gmerous 
patron. The Academies of Ihscriptiona^ odenee, 
and Architecture were founded by nim. Tw shorty 
C._ was the patron of industry, commerce, art, 
science, and literature — ^the founder of a new epoch 
in Prance. Notwithstanding the ingenuily of G, 
the imbonnded extravagance of his master led Mm 
to raise money in ways objectionable to his reason, 
and to maintain wnr-toxes in time of pcaca He 
died 6th September 1683, bitterly disappointed, 
because his great services were but ill ajyreciated 
by the king. The people, enraged at the oppressivo 
taxes, 'would have tom G’s dead body m pieces; 
tat_ for tbe^ intervention of the military, and his 
burial by ni^t. Because he hod brains 'without 
birtii, ho was vexed and persecuted, bo& in private 
and pnblio life, by those who, having birth, Induid 
brains. 

COTiOHESTER, a parliamentary and municq^ 
bui^g^ and river port, in the north-east of Essex, on 
the south bank or the Colne, 12 miles from the sea, 
and 51 miles north-east of London. It stands on 
the sides and top of an eminence, and is 'well built. 
It has a quay for vessels of 150 tons at the suburb 
called HrthsL Its former manufactures of baize 
and silk have both declined. The important emter 
fishery has suffered of late. Rap, (1871) 2G,34K Cl 
returns two members to parliament. In 1872, 722 
vessels of 42,090 tons entned, and 260 of 11,672 
cleared the port G is the British Oamulodumm and 
the Roman Uolonia, The town-walls, costle^nnd many 
ohnrehes and other buildings, consist of Boinan brick. 
Groat quantities of Roman remains have been found 
here, bezels of coins of many emperors, vases, urns, 
lamps, rings, bracelets, pavements, paterio. G was 
ravaged by the plame in 1348, 1360, and 1666. The 
ruins of the castle, tailt of cement-stone and Roman , 
brick soon oftw the Conquest, have 'walls 11 to 30 
feet thick. There are the r uing of an abb^, founded 
by Eudo the ' Dapifer,’ and the remains of a priory. 

_ CpLOHESTER, CnABLES Asbot, Loicd, a 
distinguished legal and administrative reformer, 
'was bom at Abingdon, Berkshire, October 1767. He 
'was educated at Westminster Staool, and Chat’s 
Chmoh Colley Oxford, and afterwards studied 
for the bar. jEtetumed to parliament in 1795, he 
in the very next year succeeded in effecting an 

lie 


hnprovcmeut in the Icsi-iblion rccrinlius temporary rattier larger tUan mustanl-seeil ; and fatal acci- 
and exniriim la\i s ; and it is duo to liit exertions that dents have occurred from their poisonous nature.— 
muuicipal bodies receive a copy of all new acts ns Other species of 0. appear to possess similar pro- 
soon as they are printed. The country is mainly pertics. The htrmochdpU of the drugmsts shops, 
indebted to him for the roy.-d record commission, which for many centuries have enjoyed an exten- 


sTouTs’ the>- ar^ mint«h Ti'.rcoi^WFirm'aimy pertics.; The oi the drugmsts’ shops, 

indebted to him ihr the roy.-d record commission, which for many centuries have enjoyed an exten- 
tho proceedings of which he formally years super- sive celebrity for soothing pains in the “m 

intended. Uiit tho greatest service ho rendered the are brought from the Levant, are bebeved to bo thu 
coiintrj-w.w in obt.aiiiing an act for t.aUing the census comis cither of a i-nnfjndiin or 6. MdWioicte, 
of tho poiiiilalioii. the lii-st enumeration under public tho former of which is iirobably the C. of tho 
aiithoritv in modern finies. It w.ss on his siiggcs- aiicicnts.-a nidnimmfc is not unfreqiicnt m ilouer- 


of the loiiiilaliou. the lii-st enumeration under piililic tlio loriner oi wnicii is i.roiiao y e.ie e;. 
authoritv in modern times. It w.as on his siiggcs- aiicicnts.---a nidnnmnfc is not unfreqiicnt m tlouer- 


tion, too, that tho I’rivato 


Hill Oilicc, which has borders, particidarly a variety with double flowers. 


done iniieh to facilitate parliainenlaiy business, was CO'LCHIS, a province of ancient Asia, on tho 
e.st.ablished. In 180'J, ho was elected Speaher of tho Eitxinus or Black Sea, 

llouso of Coiiiinoiis, the duties nl which high and north of Amienia, and south of tho 

hounurablo ofliee ho continued to disehai^e with as now forms tho llus-ii.an province of 


witli a pension ol i-iniMi a year, iieiiifi .ii.s} — • ‘ t),,. p^.a! of the Argonauts (q. V.), and w.ss aftor- 
ISdO. wards better known to tho Urecks as tho seat of 

CO'LCIllLU.M, a gi'iiiis of plants of thenatiii.il clonies of tho Milesians. It was noted for 

onler iltUinOtnr.-cr. The i penes, m hicli niu few in jj., fniitn. The Colchians, according to 

lUimhir, aiu .stemi' ■ 1. u ith lli.ueri half i.nhterrane.an J li.mdoii,.,, were of Egyptian descent, being relics 
like the eiocus, tlie hmh of tin- p.-naiith and part j]„. nn„y „f .Si so..tris, which ho attempts to 
of tiibu only rising above ,,r„vc by v.-irious arguments. In tho time of this 


ground. The noiiera iimch 
rcsf-nibl'' erociis-llou LI'S, hut 


of tiiliu only rising anove .,r„vc by v.arions arguments. In tho time ot this 
groinid. The noiiera iimch |,i,|oriaii they were Biihiect to IVrsia ; snhscqncntly, 
''<-Va resemble croeiis-llonirs, but ji„.y threw off their allegiance, and were ruled by 

1 ■ \ ■'i are readily distingnislicd by f,l tlieir own; the country tlien c.amo under 

V \)’| /haiiitg M.X iiiste.id of tlin-e tbc'^doininion of Mitbridates, king ot I’ontiis ; after- 

\ \' i' j slaim ns, and three styles ^„rds, there were jirinccs of Colcliis dependent on 

\ Y 'i , n instead of one. The Seed- j>’,„uaiis. The iiriiicipal town w.ss Bioscurins 

MS'vl il-K.s n-it rem.am to (called under tho Eomaiis Seh.asto|K)li3), and now 
ripen tind. rgrouiid, as in th" ; the priiicip.al river tho I’Ji.a.sis. 

.•loi ns, Imt after the llower- '' .... . 

ing IS over rise I ill the COLD is the tenn by which wo signify a rcl.ativc 
form of three little (elhelcs w.ant of scnsihlo heat. Tlicre .arc, therefore, no 
slightly .adhering to e.ach determinate bouiuLaries between cold and be.at, 
other. bn a lengthened st.alk. and it is a men- .arbitr.ary distmclion to call tho 

British nn-cies is degrees ot tbo tliemioinetor below the freezing- 

(' auiumuttl'', l!u' point, <U';:rcc3 of colil. When the ntmo'jjmerc, or 

.<\vrnos' l.•.mettmes also, nnv snb-.tanco which comes in contact with our 

I. iit mcorricllv named biely, contains le.-s heat than tho body, it absorbs 
whtcli hc.'xt from tbi* 1>otly, nnil \vc cnll it cohu *.co JIl.AT. 

iilrnliful ui lUf.ulowa nu<l Tho physiological action of 0. on tho aniinni 
iix'tnr. .1 in •■niie jiarls of organism requires a brief notice. All animals 
t'n'land .and ef the con- (the w.ann-blooded animals to the greatest extent) 
ti'mnilof Ihirope. U.c.arcely have a certain imwer of maiiit.ammg the lic.-it ol 

II . curs as a n.iluc pl.ant in the bmlv, in ileli.inec of extenial cold, ns loss been 

.Veotlaiul. The llou.m an- sheuii in the nrticlc Asim.m, 1 his power is 


l!u' Ml-\t>o\v 
SAvrnos, iMinfinnca ah'**, 
liut incorrtclly nametl 
which 

plentiful in me.utnwa hikI 
in •'»ni'* itarl-i <*f 


tmentof Kurup«% Ittc.arcoly 
uccun .aa a u.Ui\e plant m 
sS'entlaml. Th'* lh»v.'r.i an* 


.''eiuiaim. * ti* .-..s - - i * i.* 

[■ale tmri.le, ihev apm-ar m xnTmly tliio to a proce. analo::mn to combustion, in 
milunin, unnccompnnicd liy which carbon and hydrogen taken into the ajateni 
any tin* Imvi in food, nro rn-ade to unite willi oxygen derived 

wl'uch .are and broadly from the air ))y n-'^niratiun. If Ike combustihlo 




u r.K'li arc large and broadly from the .air by resoiration. 11 lue coniuiisiii.io 
I iiii-eokite aj'i'e.ir 111 sjiring, materi.ils aro not duly fnrinshed, or if the supplj 
ulieii the (.Uthtthich boars of oxygen bo dericieiil (as in v.arions diseased ooii- 
tlie niKiiing fruit ari es ditioiis), there must be a dejirossion of temperature, 
•imong-'t them. 'I’li- uholc Now. if the temperature of a hiial or matniiial (excei.t 


p! mt IS 

piltSOlIotlS, 


l/yp!'’ plmt IS verv a. rid and in the c.asc of hyheniatiiig aiiim.als) ho lowered 

M..a.low 8g!,„„ IC- poisonous, chn'liv owing to alwiit :!()’ hoh.w it.s normal st.aiidard (which m birds 

^ li.nm b ' t!ie lire-, a { an alkaloid ranges from lOS" to 1 IS’, and in inamm.al3 from 98 

„ . „ o.iIKd r VWoomo or CoMiidii. to IdT). the death of tho aimn.al is the rcsidt. 1 ho 

r.ittle .are not unfrcqiiciitly aymptoms indicating that an .animal or a man is 

miurcil bv it in pastnn s uliero it .abounds. It Eiinbritig from a depression of tbo tcmpcr.aturo of 
I injnrisi is i i ntar. .at on ot the circiihation of tbo 


IS howev r, not dillicuU I 


.. extirnnt.-/th'' n-p-'.-itcl tho IxkIv, nrc, reUrdntion of the circulation of tho 
nd, 0*1 it npiM»ani nbovc Idood, tMUiing lividily of the Fkin, which n followed 


iiulliiiLr of it bv thf hand, oa it npjM»ani nbovc Idood. tMUnng Iividiiy ol Uic Fiuii, wnica is louuwcu 
gTOimd, beiii- nutricieiil lor tins jitiriK.-e ; Uio root t by jiallor, in coiiscqncnco of the blood being .almost 
soon become exb.atisled, and die. It is a v.alii.ablc entirely driven from tbo surnaco. tbrongb t be 
medicinal plant, and is mncli .idiiiiinsten d. m Miiall conlr-actum of the \ cssols ; a peculiar torjior of thu 
do e.| to allav tbo p.iin of gout anil rliciim.atism. iimscukar and nervous pyfctems at the E.aino time 
Itepi -ii..! desks prodiiro vomiting, purging, iiicro.a-o manifests it.sclf in .an iiidispoiitiou to_ mahe an.v 


romedv for gout. The p.irt.s chicllv nsoil lor moiii. jsieiriii.viio.a, aim loo mss u, w.., ...y..- 

eia.al piirp.ve, are the conn (poimlarly c.alled the fore, witb iiicaaasmg rapidity, till the fat.al limit is 
■ • ’ 1 . 'I'liy Heeds arc nmnd, brouai, rcaolicd, and dc.atb siiiiorveues. 


root) .and the 


COLD CREAM— COLEOPTEUA. 


In liyLcmating animals (tlio manno^ domousc, 
bat, &C.], tbo jpower of genoiatine beat nitliin tbeir 
own bodies is very sfight, tbcir temperatnie fob 
luirixit; that of the eictemol air, so that it may bo 
Iirongbt down nearly to the freezing-point. At this 
low temperature, the ritnl actions ora scarcely per- 
ceptible, but when the temperature is again raised, 
the vital activity returns. The respirations (in 
mamots) fall from 600 to 14 in the hour, and aro 
jierfotmed without any apparent movement of the 
walls of the diest; the pulse sinks i^m 150 to 15 
bc-ats in the minute; and the animals can with 
dilliculty be' aroused from their toipor. — For addi- 
tional matter bearing upon this subject, see tlic 
articles HiHEuxATioir, SrAnvATioif, .and DoRStAm 
VlTALITV. 

C. is one of the most powcrfid depressing agents, 
and is a fiaiitfid cause of disc.asc, and oven of 
death. Thus, it is observed, that whenever the 
temperature of the atmosphere is suddenly reduced, 
and particuLarli’ arhen it is reduced bcloiv ^o 
freeang-poiut, a considerable addition takes place 
to the mortidiiy of the country at large. Tlio 
cflccts of C. are, in ordinaiy circumstances, most 
apparent among the aged aud the very young, 
and among those suiTcnng from chronic disease; 

• but when a very -low temperature is long con- 
tinued, even tlic healthy are sure to snlTcr, when 
impoveriahed so as not to have sufEcient means 
I of external warmth in their homes. The mo.st 
direct clTccts of C. ore in the production of what 
is commonly called frost-bite, ^le part so alTcctcd 
is deprived of circulation, and does not bleed on 
being wounded; it ia marblc-wluto or livid, and 
has dost nU sensibility ; and if the cxjiosuro ia 
continued, or nviction is brought about too rapidly, 
it is apt to p-ass into gangrene. The extremities, 
especially the fingers and toes, and the tip of the 
nose, are the parts most liable to frost-bite. iCho 
remedy is exceedingly gmduid restoration of the 
tempetnture, with _ gentle friction. In Rtassio, 
friction dith snow is commonly resorted to, so as 
to secure against too rapid reaction. The cflccts 
of C. upon the general si'stcm are described by 
arctic voyagers, and a mccucal detail of them may 
I» foimd in Baron Larrey’s interesting account of 
Ifapoleon’s disastrona caminiign in ICussia. The 
circulation ia much depressed; diatrhcca and rheu- 
matic pains are frequent; in the end, the gcnctnl 
sensibility becomes impaired, and an irresistible 
tendency to lie doivn is experienced, with excessive 
drowsinesA If this be not resisted, death is certain. 
The disease commonly termed *a cold' lias been 
already described undcr-CATAniUL 

_ COLD CREAM ia the term applied to a prepara- 
tion of fatty substances, whiidi is used os a mild ond 
cooling dressing for the skin. It m.ty be prep.vred 
by heating gently four parts of olive-oil, and one 
part of wmito ivax, rill a uniform liquid moss is 
'obtained, when a little colour and scent may lie 
added; the mixture ia then allowed to cool, but 
must be stirred the whole time, so as to prevent 
the concretion and consequent s(m.imtion of the 
wax: Another variety is prepared with the ad^- 
tion of hogif lard, but the latter sometimes con- 
tains common salt, and ia liable to become more 
or less rancid. C. C. softens the skin, and tends 
to promote the healing of wounds and of chapped 
hands. 

COLD FIT, or COLD FRAMER in Gardening, ia 
a simple contrivance for the preservation of half- 
hardy plants throughout winter, and consists of n 
pit, seldom more than three feet in depth, and often 
not so much, wnUed or imwalled, and covered with 
a frame, cither thatched or ^ozeil. 


CO'LDSTREAM, a border town in the south 
of Berwickshire, on tlio left bank of the Tweed, 
15 mil(» south-west of Berwick, and on one of 
the msun routes from Scotlimd to l^dlond. It 
is irregularly built on a high site, Jrap. (1871) 
1724. ^car C. ia the famous ford of the weed, 
where the Seotidi and English orosaed in former 
times, before the erection of Berwick Bridge. By 
this ford Edward L entered Scotland in 1^0, and 
near it ho met the Scottish nobles, to settle the 
dispute of Brnco and Baliol about croivn of 
Scotland. B 3 ’ this ford also the Scottish army entered 
En^and in 1G40. Hero General Monk, 1G59 — 1660, 
roised the regiment still known os the Coldstream 
Guards (q. v.). Being a border town, CL, lilco Gretna 
Green, w-as formerly celebrated for its dandcstine 
maniagcA 

CO'LDSTREAM GTJ^VRDS, n regiment in the 
Foot Guards (q. v.) or Household Brigade, ia the 
oldest corps in the British army except the 1st 
Foot. General Monk, 111 1660, raised a corro at 
Coldstream, which was at first called ‘ Monk's Rcgi- 
mrat;’ but when parliament consented to ^ve a 
brigndo of guards to Chiirles IL, this corpA under 
the name ofC. G., was included in it. 

CO'LEDROOKE, Hekiiv Thosias, an eminent 
Orimtalist, was bom in 1765. He early went out to 
India, whore, ^having rerved in various civil cap.mitiea 
under tlio East India Compiiny, ho was appointed 
Sanscrit professor m the newly founded college at 
Fort-WiliLim. Aftcniards ho became a judge at 
Mirzapore, and subsequently held the appointment 
of Resident of the Board of Revenue. During his 
residence in India, he had gained an extensive 
knowledge of tho litemtnrc or the Vedas and their 
commentators, ns well as of tho writings of ancient 
Hindu grammnrinnB, metaphysicians, and mathe- 
maticians. A sound critical judgment marks all 
ha writings. Ho wia a director of tho Bengal 
Asiatic Society ; and many of tho most valuable 
cssajw in the Atiatie Rnmrehea were contributed 
by hiim These, with other iiapcrs, were afterwards 
republished ns Mitcdlaneous Bssaya, in 2 vols., 1837. 
He alao made translations from the Sanscrit worla 
on ffindu law, nlgebm, antbmctic, and mensuration, 
which were important contributions to the history 
of miithcmaticA Among ha other publications, 
wero a dictionary and a grammar of the Sanscrit 
language, and treatises on th^hilosophy and on 
tho sacred Books of the Hindus. He died 
in lAodon (where he had for some years been 
president of the Asiatic Society), March 16, 
1837. 

COLEO'PTERA, or COLEO'PTEROUS 
INSECTS (Gr. loleot, a sheath ; and plcron, a wing), 
an order of insects which, wito a bttio change of 
limits ond characters, hos been recognised since tho 
days of Aristotle Tho number of species enumer- 
ated by naturalists, and of which examples aro 
^thcred in museums, amounts to many thousands. 
The C. are sometimes collectively called hetilea, 
although that name is genmally more limited in its 
application, nnd niany m them arc known by other 
names, ns weevils, lady-bugs, Ac. Tho glowworm 
arul the blistcrlng-lly (oanCAoris) belong to tliia 
order. 

^o C. may be described as four-winged insects, 
which havo tho first pair of rnngs converted into 
crustnccous wing-cases (riyfra), and the second xair 
of wings folded crosswise under these when not in 
use. In some of tlu^ tho mcmbranaceoia wings 
ore wanting, or rudimentary, in one or in boto 
sexes, for tncro is often a diflcrencc of tho sexes 
in this res{)cct: more randy, tho elytra idso ore 
wanting in one sex, os in the female glowworm. 

izi 


COLEKAlNE-COLEEIDGa 



Xhe head and ontenniB vaiy extremely in diderent 
C,, the antenna often diner considetah^ in the 
mole and female of the eame mecies. The first 
segment of the thorax fora(Aorffiq is gtejdily lorgm 
than the other two. The abdomen is nnited to the 
thorax by its whole width, and not bsr a stal^^ O. 
have two composite eyes, and no additional simde 
or etemmatio eyes (oceui). The mouth is fitted for 
entiwg, gnawing, tcaiinc, or chewing, bnt never at 
all for snetion, and exhibits in the greatest perfection 
of development the complicated structure whioh 
belongs to the mouth of all the masUeating or 
mommbulaled insects. See Ihsecks. The annexed 
cut exhibits the parts of the 
mon& of a bettie. A, the 
UTiper mde; B, the under side; 
(S, the porta separated; a, a, 
nntennm ; e, e, cyesi 11, upw 
liii [labrum)} 12, under lip 
{bAium) ; ta, umer jawn 
(mandiblei ) ; mx, lower jaws 
(maxiflm); mp, maxiH.ny palpi ; 
/p, labial palp ; e, diin (mea- 
tum). The n^cr jaws or 
mandiblca arc lu^ and homy 
in most of the C., but com- 
pamtivdy soft in those which 
feed on vegetable juices, or on 
putoacent animal matter. ^ The 
food of the C. is very various: 
some prey on other insects, 
worms, &c. ; some feed on 
carrion; some on rotten wood 
— some on wood in a fresh and 
growing state— some on the 
roots of grasses and other 
plants — some on grain — some on leaves — some on 
fiowen, &c. The food of their lame is equally 
various; butperfect insects andlm-mganerallyagree 
in being very voracious. Their digestive organa 
exhibit great diversities, according to the kinds^ of 
their food. The 0. ore among the iiuects which 
undergo complete transformations, and of which the 
pupa u iruictive. The larva (grub) is ranerally like 
a uort thick worm, with a scaly head and month, 
generally with six legs, of which, however, some 
raedes ore destitute. Coleopterous insects are 
drstributed over aU ports of theworld, but are mi^ 
nbimdant witiun the tropics, where also they attain 
their greatest size and greatest brilliancy of colours. 
The Efplendour of the metallic tints mchibited by 
many of the tropcal species is not excelled in 
natim The order, however, contains also mi^ 
species of dull hue, and sufficiently unattractive 
axrpearonco. Many d the C. ore noted for the 
mischief wMch they do to crops, stores of provi- 
sions, timber and artides of furdture, trees, &c. ; 
few of them are of any immediate use to man, 
the prindpal of these being the blistering-flies or 
cantharides. 

OOIjEBAI'ITE, a parliamentary and munidpal 
borou^ and seaport, m the county of Londondeny, 
Trela^ It is situated chiefly on the right bank of 
the Bonn, four miles from me sea, arid 47 milea 
north-north-west of Belfast, with which it is con- 
nected by railway. It consists of a central square 
and several diverging streets. C. has manufactures 
of fine linens, leather, paper, and soap, and a large 
salmon and eel fishery, which produces a rent of 
nearly £5000. Vessels of 200 tons can pass up to 
the town, but pending the deepening of the Bonn, 
the trade is chiefly from Fort Bush, near its month. 
The toivn commisdoners administered, in 1871, a 
revenue from rates, land, market and harbour dues, 
of nearly £9000. The population, in 1871, was 
60S2, of whom 1329 were Mman Catholics, 2090 
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Protestant Bj&copolians and 2124 Presbyterians. 
0. returns one member to parliament 

OO'ZiEBIBGE, SaxiDEL Tavlob, was bom at 
Otte^ St Maty, in the county of Devon, of which 
parish his fatlin was vicar, on the 21rt October 
1772.. He was educated at Christ’s Hospital, and 
numbered Charles Lamb among his school-fdlows. 
His ocqnirements in Grcdc were extensive; and 
before his 15th year he jdimged boldly into the 
sea *<£ metaphysics, and swam therein until the 
day of his death. His indnstiy, if desultory, was 
great; he read whole libraries. Pull of book-lmow- 
hsdge, and without ambition or any practical bent 
he was on the point of apprentiemg himself to a 
shoemaker, when his head-master mterfered, ond^ 
rescued to literature and thoi^t his most distin- 
enished sdiolar. A copy of Mr Bowles’s sormets 
frilling into his hands at this time, attracted him 
towa^ poetry, in which for a time he found rest 

La 1791, C. entered Jesus CoUege, Cambridge. 
At the university, he display^ no mathematical 
aptitode ; his whole mind was ^ven to clnssic^ and 
ho obtained a jmxa for a Greek ode. He did not 
take a degree. Euring the second year of .his resi- • 
denee at the univciany, in a fit of despondency, 
occasioned by an unsuccessful love matter, he quittra 
Cambridge for London, and enlisted in tire 16th 
Dragoons, under the assumed name of Comberbach. 
He never advanced beyond the awkward squad, 
and he enjoyed to the efose tire reputation of being 
the worst rider in the coip& One of the officers 
luckily discovered his classical acquirements, and, 
becoming acquainted with his real history, com- 
municated intit his friends, and 0. effected his 
discharge. 

On luB release, the poet proceeded to Bristol, and 
making' the acquaintimeo of certain poetic enthu- 
siosts-^outbey was of the numbei^whose minds 
were somewhat unsettled by the revolutionaty 
movement in PVance, he formed a scheme to eim- 
grato to the banks of the Susquehanna, in Horth 
Sonerica, and there, in pastoral peace and jAenty, to 
bring back the golden age to mnta. 0. found, to his 
surprise, that before Paradise could be thus regained, 
monOT was indispensable ; and os of tJial both he 
and his friends were absolutely devoid, the dream 
of ‘Pantisociocy’ had to be given up. About this 
time, Jos^h CotUe, bookseller in Bristol, paid CL 
thirty gumeas for a volnme of poems, ana after 
many delays and the advancement of additional 
sums, the volume was published. Ih 1795, he 
married Miss Frickcr— his friend Southey on the 
same d^ wedding another sisten— and removed to 
Kether ^wey, a village in Somersetshire, in which 
neighbourhood 'Wordsworth was then staying: It. 
was here, surrounded with beautiful scenery, and in 
daily communication with the ^ver and mtenser 
spirit Of his friend, that C.’b prmcipal poems were 
composed. Here he wrote the Andait Mariner, and ■ 
the itot part of Oliriildbd, tire mnmo of which took 
captive Scott and Byron, and whioh was imitated 
by both with no remarkable success. At this timei 
C. was in tiieology a 'Cnitarian, and preached fre- 
quentiy to congtegatians of that rdisious sect. In 
I79S, he visited Germany, and studied at GSttingen. 
On his return to England, he went to reside at the 
Lakes, where Wordrworth and Southey then lived ; 
and then it was that the nickname ‘Lake pi^’ 

fneaSu^a, rdSman^whiiih has long since ceased 
to be a reproach. La the yew in which G went 
to live in Cumberland, he published his noble trans- 
lation of ScbillePs Wattemtdn, Having formed a 
coimection with the Morning Pott, he contributed 
to its columns artides on politics and literature. 
In 1804 he was at Malta, acting as secretary to ^ 
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Sir Alexiinder Ball, an anpointmcnt 
Im hdd nearly a year, and a Iial£ & 1808. he 
lectnMs on Foeby and the Fine Arte at 
^ the Jloyal Institution, London; andtho year after, 
he commenced the pnblication o£ TAe Friend, a 
reiial which did not find much commercial snocesa. 
By this time, C. had written, if he had not ynbUAwi 
his finest poems; and imprudent, without resolution, 
or strrag sense of duty, and with a taste for German 
ZDetapnyBics and ^ium gradually taking possession 
ox hmo, ho left his wife and family with Southey, 
and went to London, where he resided first wiui 
hlr Basil Montague, and afterwards, and mi till the 
^riod of Ills death, with Mr Gillman at Highfistc. 
Hero the rays of his splendid genius shone more 
and more fitfully tluougli donds of German meta- 
physics, and his mental and moral fibre became 
more and more debilitated by minm. He medi- 
tated many theological and phifosophical works, 
whidi were to 'reduce nlUmowIedgo into hatmonv.' 

! ».*_1 W__ le . « 
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writing facul^, the talking faculty developed itself 
in G tutcr a fubion nnknown to andent or modem 
times. At Mr^ Gillman's house, he held weekly 
eonvenaaoni, ^scouraing on every subject human 
and divine for hours; and thither, from all parts of 
the country, ardent young* men came mailing to 
listen to the wisdom of the sage, in ‘linked srraet- 
ness’ exceedingly ‘long drawn out’ Towards the 
dose of his life, his religions opinions underwent a 
change, and he became a bdiever in the Trinity. 
All mtdlcctnal pride had ceased, and the most 
childlike humility had taken its place. He seemed 
to be conscions that the greatest powers which for 
generations had licen granted to any Englishman 
had been ly him miserably wasted. He died at 
Higbgatc on the 25th July 1834, in his C2d year. 

As an intdlcctnal power, 0. manifested himself 
in a great variety of ways. Compared with his 

r/iTitmnnAMnaa Tia ^ - 1_._ 


but the leaidnc is of the highest order of merit No 
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Ho is &0 to tlds tlic ctcatGsfc of pliilosopbicai 
critics. He was the mst who gave a definite reason 
for the ‘faith that is in ns’ regarding Shakspcorc. 
He was the first representative of German literature 
and philosophy in ^gland, and, till C.-iriylo came, 
the most jiotcnt Eis own philasopliical and thco- 
logical writings, nl&ongh, hem constitntiobal indo- 
lence and resolution, m somo measure incomplete, 
are full of incidental merits, and have given a new 
impulse to English fhou^t ; yet it is right to mention 
hcre,_tiiat in his philosophical writ^gs he has been 
convicted of the most extraordinary plagiarism. 
Professor Perrier, in SlaehnooiFi Magazine, April 
'1840, ‘tracked the footsteps of tliis literary reaver 
through the Hergynian brakes’ of Schcllings meta- 
physics (see also Hamilton's Bcid, note], and has 
shewn page after page to ho pfifered from the 
German author. It has been argued however, by 
way of explanation and palliation, that 0., who 
certainly did not lack original and pcnotial^g 
powers as ametapliysician,was, from the slugdsk- 
ness md irresolution of his mind, better fitfed to 
conceive in outiine, and then adapt from others in 
detail, than to clahorato for himmlf a qyatem of 
thought, or even the fragment of a gystem; while 
his notinionsly confused and dreany memory would 
be apt to mingle and confound what w.is his own 
v/iih what miyZt Aave Seen such. As a thinker, C, 
exerted greato inflncnco ihrongk conversation tkan 


it through printed books; and to him we ore largely 
e indebted for what of excelhmcB fho young meu 
t who listened to him at Hij^gate, the Sterling, the 
[*, Hares, the Maurice^ and many others have since 
a produced. 

!‘ COLEltlSOE, HAnTCEV, the ddest son of 
>> Samuel Taylor Colorii^ was tiom at Clevedon, 
1. near Bristol, on tho IDffi September 1700. In 1815, 
1 G was entered a scholar of Merton College, Oxford, 
At the uzuversity, ho became the slave of intem- 
UOTate habits, and after obtaining the Orid Pdlow- 

* ^ip in 1818, he was judged to have forfeited it by 
' tho antlioritics. He tiien went to London, wrote for 

• the London Magazine, and published therein somo 
5 sonnets of rcniorkaUo beanty. Ho afterwards 

repaired to Ambleside, to receive pupils, but the 
1 scheme failed. Near this little town, so associated 

■ with genins, ho resided till his death in 1849. Ho 

I inhOTted much of his father's genius, and all his. 

weakness of wfih Ho wrote good verses and better 
. As a writer of verse, he is best known by 

> Ins sonnets, some of which ore surpassed only by 
I those of Milton and Wordsworth. His most import- 

■ ant proso works ore tlio Worlhies of Yorhthire anti 
1 Laneadtire, and the Lt/e of Massinger, 

COLEltOO'N, tho largest and most northerly 
; branch from the Cauvey, flows, Mter a course of 93 
I miles, mto tho Bay of Bengal between ^Mchinopoly 
on the north and Tanjoro on too south, separating 
thmo too districts tiiTonghont ite lost 80 mile& 
This river is remarkable for too spccimcnB of wbat 
IS called an anal-aft, being something of toe nature 
of a weir or dam. For many yean, toe bed of 
tin G had been observed to bo gradually deepening, 
while that of tho Cauvery, bidow too point o[ 
divergence, was proportionany rising, so os con- 
stantiy to lessen the supplies for tho irrigation of 
Tanjore. In 183S, however, two anakatts, on 
wper and a lower, were constructed to pinvent 
too G from being further deepened, and to tlmnv 
mote water into the Cnuvcry — works whiob wero 
soon found to act so powerfwy .w to require toe 
balance of an auakatt across tho Cauvery itself. 

CO'LESBED. See Bate. 

CO'LEWOBT, i^c given to some of the 
many cultivated varieties of JJrassiea oleraeea (seo 
BnASSiOA], and applied, like the names Borecole 
and Ede, to varieties difiiiring from the Caubaoe 
( q. V.) in tbeir oppn heads of leaves, which oro used 
as greens, especially^ in toe winter-months. Tho 
same name is also givon to cabbages cut for use 
licfore tocir leaves nave fuiy closed into beads ; 
and toe common kinds of cabbago are often planted 
prety closely together, in order to bo used ii this 
way, for a sappy of greens in winter and qning. 
G, or collet, is said to have been origiDally a name 
of too wild plant from which oil too oultivuted 
varieties are derived. 

OOLIBBl. See Hmaiiiro-Dnui. 

CO'LIO (from colon — see Aluentart Oarai.), 
a name enyjoyed ly too later Greek and toe 
Homan physicians to denote diseases attended with 
severe pain and flatulent diotension of toe ahdo- 
inou, 'nathout diarrluEa or looseness of the bowels. 
^0 disease (commonly called gripes or bdly-adie) 
is now generally heueved to he spasmodic in 
charactw, and to bo dependent upon irregular 
contractions of tho muscular coat of tho mtes- 
tincs: its supposed parUcnlnr connection with tho 
colon, or huge intestine, however, is not nsually 
to be made out from too symptoms. FaiMul 
disorders of too bowels ore very frequent in persons . 
who ore not attentive to the regular evacuations, 
especially when tiny are expose! 


alar evacuations, 
to cold BO as to 
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expcrionco cliill or coldness of tlie feet, wliicli ivill 
often suffice to firing on an attack of colic. TIio 
disease is nsimlly attended antli constipation (q. v.), 
.and ceases wlicu the rcgidar action of the fioavcls 
is restored, .altliougli often in this ease the operation 
of nicdicino is attended fiy continued p.ain for a 
time. W.ami fomentations to the .afidomen inay fio 
cmpIo 3 'cd vith advantage, Fometimes medicated 
avith opium, or decoction of jiopjij'-ho.ads ; and great 
relief is cominonlv experienced from friction with a 
wnian liniment, such as opodeldoc, or the so.an and 
opium liniment Warmth to the feet aiul the 
reeumfient po-.tnrc, .are also to fie leeomincnded. 
In veiT Fcvero or ]>rotractcd cases, opium may fie 
taken nitcrn.allv. A good reined)- in Mich cases is a 
full dose of castor-oil (ono ounce or iiiori' for .an 
.adult), with .'!() or .","1 drojis of laiidamiiii, or of solu- 
tion of innqihi.a. (dpi.ites should not fie ifiveii to 
children exeept under iiiedie.al .ad\ ice, and ill a-era- 
reduced dosis.) When (’. resists such Imhl .and 
simpli' remedies as the nfioae avhen it is .aeeom- 
pained hy tenderin -s of the fielly, or fiy li.anl 
saa'elling in any part of it — aa In n eoiistip.itioii is 
ofistinate, or aomitmg is present- aa lieii tin re is 
feverishness, or teiuleiiey to exiianstioii — or when 
there IS reason to fielieve that It may slejicinl on 
any other cause than the mere .accumulation of the 
products of digestion in tlio intestines, no tune 
should he In-t 111 Feeliing the fie.at medical .assistance 
that can he pro. ur.sl , lor is chisidy allied as a 
symptom to v.-ral v.-ry n-aere and dangerous 
dre.as.'S, One of tln-se eompln.at*sl forms of 0. is 
termed Ileus ((!r. eifion. from tho idea that its .se.at 
u.-.s 111 tho small inte-tiiie (i/'-om). It is atteiide.l 
with ohstnictiou of tlie fion .'Is.ofti n from mechanical 
twisting or iiiaailutioii of one p.irt aa'ith anotlur 
(hence teriiud eoh-nfiM). l*his is, of course, .a di-.-.a-..' 
of extreme dangiT Tli" only treatment that can In’ 
attempted without imshcal a.'si it.uice, is the employ- 
iiieiit of large mjes-tions fiy the loner li->wel, and 
ofiium III iiKslenite ami re[K’.at<d doses (A gram to I 
gram, or 12 to 2ii dp.pi of lau lanum) fiy the iiioiith, 
carefully watehevl, ami diseoiitinm .1 it there 19 any 
sign of narcotism. (l|•U5!. C pains are nfio 

present m r<ntomti.s i<j. v ), am.tlier most d.aiig.-r- 
oii.s fonn of disease , ami they form one marked 
Fymiitom of tho idow poisomiig fiy I.e.id (<|. v.), 
oce-asnuially ofisen-od ,ai tho conse.iuence of coiita- 
minatioii of elnukmg u.ater fiy le.adeu cistenis, ,'.e. 
In this fonii, the tn atiin iit is dill'ereiit from that 
of Eiliqde L’ , ami "all fie tre.ated of under lev.d- 

iKU'omiig. 

(JOLKJNY, (iesi'sui) nr, a rreneh ndimral nn.l 

f cner.alof emmeuee, "aa fi*.rn at CIiilliUou-sur-Lsuiig, 
efiniar)’ 10, l,'il7- Iiitnsiueeil at court, fie Fened 
under Traneis I, in Italy, "lore lie enne.-.l great 
braven-. Under Henry II. In- ".is made an inlantry 
colonef, ami m l.V>2, .ailnunil of rr.ance. (hi the 
death of Ilenr)’ II , t',, who ha.l itrevioiisly adopted 
tho rofonnod faith, Iieeame, with the IViii>;e of (.'oiidO, 
one of tho great fi a.lers of the Huguenots. In this 
e.ai>.acity ho was reiiiarlrafilo nlihe lor his priuleiicc 
and his hravor)'. He ha.l the mtelligenco to jil.aii, as 
well ns the daring to ex. lute, ami iifiove .all, a In-art 
that was not to fie east do" 11 fiy ilipasiirs. At llio 
li.attles of Ureii.x and .I.iriiae, in tlie foniierof svhich 
Comic "'.as taken jinsoiur, .ami m tho latter killed, 
C.'fi nkill Haved the remains of the Trotesfiant 
army. When p.'aco ".as coiicinded in 1570, C. 
"ent to court, anil was apparently "ell received 
fiy the hing (Charhs IX.); hut the enmity of tho 
G'uim s, liy "hoiii (7. was unjustly .accused of mnr- 
dermg tho Hnke of Ciiiso at the mego of Orlo.aii", 
was stirred up .against liiin, and an alteinfit sv.as 
made fiy one of their menials to ass.assin.ato him 
oil tho street, August 22, ].'i72. This atteiiifit at 
I'ti 


individual murder was but a proliminary to the 
general massacre of Iluguenots xrhich took place 
two days afterw.ards, and in "-hich C. avas basely 
sl.aughtercd, his body heiiig afterwards c.xposed to 
tho vile outrages of the mob. 

COLl'SIA, a name of v.arious .application in 
hic.xico. — 1. A volcano of tho Cordilleras, with an 
elevation of about 12,000 feet, in lat. 20“ N., and 
not far from the we.stcru coast of the republic. — 
2. A territory of the Confederation, with (1803) 
03, 1!:!."! iiihahitimts, extending aliout 100 miles 
along the coast; area about 2100 square miles, 
.'t. 'J’he capital of tho territory, comprising nearly 
tho half of its population, stands in a fertile plain 
to the Kouth-xvest of tho volcano. — I. A se.aiiort on 
the r.acilic, about -10 miles to the south-west of tho 
eajiit.al. 

CO'LIX. See Viuni.NiAK Qlmii. 

COLL, ono of tho Western Lies of Scotland, off 
the wt>t coast of Mull, and forming part of gVrgyle- 
shire, and 2 1 ini!.-s iioith-cast of Tirco Isle. It is 
1-1 imh s long from north-c.ast to .south-west, "dth 
ail aver.ige bre.adth of 21 miles. More th.aii a third 
of It is ciiltii'.ated, or in pasture. The isle is low 
and rocky, and cnmjioseil of gneiss, approaching to 
graiiito and hornblende .slate. I'op. 72.3, engaged 
111 agriculture and lishing. 

CO LLAU-JJE.V.M, .STU.yi'XlXG-HEAM, ic., 
the horinmtal tic connecting a pair of rafters. 
Largo roofs have two or more collar-be.ams. 

CG’LL.VUIXO, the cylindrical part of thoc.apital 
in the Horic ami Tuscan’ orders. It is often termed 
tho neck. 

COLLA’TEHAL (Lat. cUnt-mUs). Sec Co.v- 
S.VNOftMTV, SfCCr.s^IOX. 

COLLATHllAL SECUHITY, ia an additional 
nml .separate security for the performance of an obli- 
g.ation, or the implement of a hoiul or covenant. 

COLLA TION’, in tho Law of England, is where a 
portion advanced liy tlie father to a son or il.anghtcr 
IS brought into hotch-pot (q. v.), in order that tho 
beiielici.arv in.ay have an equal share of hi.s pomonal 
estate at Ins di ath. C. in this ."cnse correapomls to 
the C. amongst younger childn n in Scotland. But 
in that country there is afio tho C. between tho 
heir and executor. If tho heir accept the herit.ahle 
(n-al) estatsi of the decc.a-'ed, however small it m.ay 
he. he has no claim to share in tho exccutry or 
uiovahle (personal) Miccession ; but shonld he con- 
sider it for Ills interest, he may claim the .■-hare of 
the niov.alde o.state which falls to him as nc.xt of 
km. on condition of his ce.a-sing to he heir by collating 
the lieritage 'vith the executors. The jirivilcgo is 
not coiilimd to .a son, hut extends also to brothem 
and other collater.als. 

COLLATION' TO A BENT-ITCE is tho act 
of bestowing a benefice by the bishop or other 
onlinary, where he has right of patronage. Wlion a 
bishop con./eTs, or collates to a benefice, presentation 
and institution arc both cnmpriscd in tho act of 
collation. 

CO'LLl’;, a town of Italv, .situated on tho Efia, 
nlsnit 22 miles smith-south-west of Florence. .-V 
steep ridge separate.s the town into two jiortions, 
the lower of which is chiclly occupied hy mamifae- 
tories. C. li.is a cathedral and castle, and its paper- 
manufacture is extensive. Wine, olive-oil, and silk 
are produced in the cn\-iroiis. I’op. 7ri.'>2. 

CO'LLECT, a name of uncertain origin, given to 
certain eliort prayeiss in diflereiit church-liturgies. 
It i.s from tho Latin C'lUi'ifiv, .as some rituali.st.s tlunk, 
beeau-soof tbc coniprebensivo brevity of such iirayei-s, 
tho matter of the epistle and gosjicl, c. g., being 
gathered up, or colkck'tt, into the C. Cor the day, as 
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appears in the English Cwnmon Prayer Book, sort of public authority, snringmg eiiher from the 
Others, jnlh more probability, asc^e to tho name senate or the emperor. A 0. comd not consist of 
an ongin rn>m nn_ ancient ^ebra of the cihief fever than three persons, according to tho veil- 
colleutixig zuTO a sm^e 1)nef prayer at the Icnoim •tnreo malce a col^ise’ (Dicr. 50 

end 01 tho semce the p^ous dwotiona of the tit 16, L 85). Some of these colleges vero for mmily 
people ; aerordinmy, one of the serrice-books of the mercantile puipoacB, but there were others which 
ancient^ Cathoho Church allied Colledariumf as had ndi^ous oojeota in Ticw» su^ as the Oollegui 
eontainmg mchprayers. ^the collects used in the Pontifieum, Augitrum, jsc., and which thns made a 


and TmmitiTe times, and a fetr were composed at or 
the Eeformation. Tlu^ hemn ^th commemorating pei 


penons, joined together ^ 
smentifio pniposes, and ?rei 


literary 


some attnbuto of 
■ acccssity of mai 
based thereupon. 

E ractical teaemne 
0 seen in its coU 


i eform ation. bemn with commemorating peculiar or exclusive privileges. See PBtsiBlJaii 
attnbuto of God, or plciiding some infirmity or CoLtsos ov; SoROEOifS, Colmoe or. Veiy often 
sity of man, imd end viA a simple petition in England a 0. is an endowed institution connected 


wcet exemt in tbe case of totavals and their eves on the wfil of the founder, and on the regulntions 
or vigils, which have collects of their own. which may he imposed by the visitor (q.v.) 

OOILLEO TICK'S AT CHUBOHEa The 1»8 h®? appomted. For a more detailed 

collcctWs which are still made at aU churches in 0. in this sense, see Uotvebsitt, Oxroni), 

Scotland— cither at tho church -doors beforo the Edmuroii, &e. In Scotland 

sendee, or in the church nfter it— were, till a com- 2?“ “ Amenca, the distmctiim between tho G os 
parativciy recent period, tho principal fund for tho aimbcr, nnd the university ns tho body, has 
support of the poor. By a proclamation of tiio “““ I** we consequently hear of tho 

Pmy Council of 29th August 1693, it was ordered “2 othw indisenmmntely muting degrees, 
that one-half of the sums so edllectcd, and of dnes ?. which m the En^iah and m the original 

received ly tho kirk-session, he paid over into the vici^f t^ mnttw belonged exdnsively 

general fund for the support of the poor. The other .*“° ^votsity. Whore thm is but one C. in n 
haM has generally been armlicd fer Ao relief of S°*m**j^Vv* w the case in all ^ universitieB of 
. sudden or tcmpomiy distress. By the Poor-law the two bodies are of contse identical, 

Act (8 and 9 'Viet. c. 8.3), it is enacted (a. 64) that ™e funetions wbch they perform ate 

in all parishes in which it has been aciecd that an Germany, there are no colleges in 


the English sense ; and ibt 


that they shi 
than those to 
legally applic 


u^ tho universities in 
iety the same functions 
confusion between tho 
avoided by the latter 


power is xeserved to the heritors to examine the attach to it : it is a school, corremonding, 

accaunts of the kirk-sesdon, and to inquire into the gy mn a wnrn (q. v.) of Gemutny 

the manner in which the coUeoKons are applied; if™ *?, e«“““r-Bchool of ^ coimtry. All 
and the session-clerk is enjoined to report annually S*** pwued und^ the umveraity of 

ns to tho appUcation of the moneys, to the Board of centralismg tendencies of that 

ft «-• — ^ — * fvmnr.w nnva m«*Mn m wwhStBW 


country have given n meaning which also difiers 
widely irom that which the term Tlnivcrsity bears 
in EnglanA Sec Eniveksitv of Fjiakoe. 


ABinS. 


Heralds’’ 


COLLEGE OF JUSTICE, in Scotland, which 


Houses, nnaer wjiicn ucnommation JSniseqpal cnapcis <’ 

are incited, are entirely at the disposal of tho COLLEGE OF ABIHS. See Uctittw’ 
congreputionst OoLixoa 

Ip England, there are no regular 0. at churches ns -t/xt t -n«-n f>-n ▼•rrnfnwfw’n. . « ... 

in Scotland. The alms collected in chapels, os well OO pliE GE OF JnSTI013, in Scotland, which 
as in parish-churches, during the rea^g of tho I®®. modd of tbe Parliamciit of 

oficzto^, arc declared by the rubrio to bo at tbo ^•)i c ^sista of tho Bimromo civil court 

disposal of tho incumbent and churehwazdens of or Sessiok), with all its members and 

the puish, and not of the minister or proprietor of ® occurs m tho statuto 1537| o. S6; 

the chapcL If the minister and churchwaidens "tyled senator^ 

disagree as to the di^bntion of tho alms, they shall present members of tim (X of J. ar^ in addi- 

1>e msposfd of as the ordinary shall appoint. See , judges, advoMtes (An^b, barnsters), 

Opfebtory. olcrks of session, derks of tbe bills, &c. ; wnters to 


00 IiLEGE (Lat. ecHlefflumt a collection or as»m- (not sdioitois at law), dcputc-derks and their 
blage). In its Homan signification, a 0. dgniiied substitutes, &e.; derks of Exchequer, directors of 
any association of ^persons for a ^coiilc purpose* Chancery, and their depute and derks, the writer 


wibu wnivcTfficw, a wnoio os contrascea wim its or toe uourt ox ticssion, the keeper ox the minute- 
parts— and with soei'efos, a company or Tmitnerahip, book, tbe kcimcr of Iho rolls of tho Inner and Outer 
as oppomd i® tdl tho members of which it was Houses one clerk to each judge, one dork to each 
composed* A 0.^had a common chest, and advocate, tlic extractors in tho Agister House, and 

it could sue and be sued in tho name of its manager tile keemer of the Advocates’ Library* In addition 
(actor or syndicus), jiut like an incorporation \nth to the above, the keeper of the judicial records, tho 
118 . It required also to bo incorporated by some assistants to principal dories of session, the 

sss 




auditor of the Court of Session, and the collector 
of the fee-fund, are momhers ae offleio by 1 and 2 
Geo. IV. 

OOIiIjEGIATX! OHUBCHES— so called from 
having a college or chapter, consisting of a dean and 
canons, attached to them--diiFer from cathe^ols in 
thatthe see of the bidiop is at the latter. The service 
is or should be the same in both. Tlu^ are under 
the jurisdiction of the bishop of the ^ocese in which 
they ore situated, and he exoiciaes visitorial poircrs i 
over them, i^ose remaining in En^ond are \7eat- 
minster, Windsor, Wolverhampton, Heytesbn^, 
Southwclh Middlchom; also Brecon in Woles, and 
Galway in Ireland. Bipon and Manchester have 
been constituted the cathedrals of the new dioceses. 
Some churches called collegiate (as Beverley) have 
nodiapteib. 

OO'IililEB, JcREuy, a celebrated nonjnring 
clergyman, was bom in Combtidgeahue on the 23(1 
September^ 1G50. He went to Cambridge in 1G69, 
and took his degree of M.A. in 167G. At the revolu- 
tion of 1088, he first plunged into the stormy watos 
of controversy, his foeman being Bumet, afterwords 
Bishop of Sahfcbuiy. For a publication of his at ibis 
time, entitled The Desertion Disatssed, which gave 
offence to the government of AVilLnm, he was sent 
to Kewgatc, where he remained several months. On 
his release, ho rushed anew into the wars of party, 
and distingnished himself therein by the publication 
of several controversial works. Suspectm of being 
a partisan of the Stnarts, he was again arrested in 
1692, and imprisoned for a diort time in the E^^s 
Bench. From this period, his life was a scene of 


in time generally admitted, that many of tiunn weto 
just corrections of fypographical errors ; tliat many, 
rn coses where the autiibrs meaning was doubtful, 
displayed very rcm.arkable ingenuity; but that 
others darkened texts which, save to a commentator, 
uere tran^rent cnongli. Later, it was oven alleged 
by some that C. hod himself written tho margmal 
emendations in a &igncd hand. In 1866, he com- 
menced a scries of r^rints of onr early poets and 
pamphleteers. His lost work is his Bibliographical 
Account of Bare Boohs (1865). 

OOLLI'hr, or EOLITI, a town of Bohemia, 
picturesquely situated on the left bonk of the Elbe, 
about 39 miles east-south-east of Fragne, on the 
railway between that place and Vienna. It is sur- 
rounded by walls, is ww bnilt^ and has on old castle, 
and manufactures of cotton and potash. Oamidians, 


tho JSScdesiasO'eal Ifistorg qf Great Britain ,* but the 
work by which ho is best known, is his Short Vieio 
tf tiie imnwralit^ and Profaneness tf the English 
Stage, published in 1698. Congreve and Forquhor 
came to the rescue of their craft, to the great 
delijcht of C., who was never happier than when 
wielwng the satirical whip, and who had no objec- 
tion to encounter a conple of opponents at a time. 
Tho combat lasted fur ten years, and at tho close, 
0. remamed master of the field. His strictures 
on_ tho stage were needed at the time, and bis 
writings materially aided its subsequent jrarification. 
He was engaged in strife up to the close of his 
career, and dira almost with arms in his hands. 

OOLLIEB, J. Payne, a well-known Shok-' 
mcarian critic and commentator, was bom ini 
London in 1789. In 1820, he pnblisbcd The Poetical i 
Decameron, in 2 volumes. From 1825 to 1827, he ^ 
siiporintenilcd a new eihtion of Dodsloy’s Old Plays, \ 
in 13 volumes. Mr C., whoso iioaition in connec- 
tion with the hbraiy of the Duke of Devonshire, 
gave him great advantages for the stu^y of our 
early dramatio literature, published in 1831, in 
3 viilnmcs, what may safely be called bis best work, 
a Hiitory of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of 
Shahsimre, and Annals qf the Stage to the Bestoration. 
From 1835 to 1839, ho published, also in 3 volumes, 
jATew Facts regarding the Lfe and iVorls of Shah- 
speare. He also mve to the x’ubUc an emtion of 
the works of the Dlnstrions Bard of Avon (1842 — 
1844). Kot content with these efiorts for the illus- 
tration of his favourite author, Mr C., in 1852, 
published a volume, entitled Ifotes and Emenda- 
tions to the Text of Shakspeards Plays, from early 
manuscriiit Corrections in a Copy qf die Folio qf 1332, 
in the Possession of J. P. Cmier. This publication 
excited great commotion in tho liters^ world; 
opinion was divided, and tho Emendations were 
furiously applauded or furiously assailed. It was 
12C 


was lougnt, m 1757, tne famous battle m which 
Frcderiinc the Groat was defeated by the allied 
Austrian and Saxon armies under Marshid Daun. 

CO'LLIHE is a toimap]^edto common gelatine, 
or Glue (q. v.). 

OOTiLIHG'WOOD, OirenBERT, AmnsAn Ldrs, 
was bom at Howcostlc-upon-il^e, 26th September 
1750. S(mt to sea ns a midshipman at the age of 
eleven, his life thenceforth, with the exception of 
some half-dozen year^ was spent wholly on board 
shi^ He was an intimate fnend of HclBon, whom 
hojfollowed uptiie ladder of promotion step by step, 
until Nelson’s death left the topmost round vacant 
for himsdf. Among the great naval victories in 
which C. boro a prominent part, were those of 
I Lord Howe oil Bi^ in June 1794; of Lord Jervis 
I off Capo St Vincent in 1797; and of Tmfidmr 
I in 1805, where he held the second command, in 
the last-named engagement his ship was the 
first to break through the line of tiie combined 
Frencih and Spanish fleets ; and after Ndson hod 
rcceiv^ his death-wound, he ossnmed the iihief 
direction, and completed ^oriously the triumph 
which had been eo daringly commenced. A peerage 
was his remird for bis gallant conduct in this 
battle. After several years’ able service in tho 
Mediterranean, 0. died at sea, March 7, 1810. Ho 
was a thorough seaman, unmupossed, if not indeed 
unequalled, by any officer in the navy. He never 
permitted liis ardent courage to outrun his cool 
judgmenti At once firm and mild in command, 
the Bcamon approiuintdy called bini their father; 
while his private virtues and generous I^d nature 
endeared him to ail who come in contact with him 
08 equals. 

OO'LLINS, AirniONY, an alilo free-thinking* 
writer on relimons questions, was bora in 1676, at 
Heston, near Hounslow, in Middleseia He stuped 
at_ Eton, and afterwards at Ein^s College, Cam- 
bridge^ In 1707, ho pubfished his Esay con- 
cerning the Use if Human Beason; and in 1709, 
his Prieslcrqfl in Perfastion, &c., which fluttered 
the churchmen of that time exceedingly, d^e 
conizoversy exifitol by this last work induct 0, to 
write his Historical and Ontiecd Essay on the Thirty- 
nine Articles. His next work was a Finclicalion qf 
the Divine Attributes, in reply to the Archbishop of 
Dublin, who asserted tlio compatibilily of Divine 
Predestination and Human IVeedom. C.wasa]^o- 
sophical Necessitarian, and Mterwar^ advocated 


went to Holland, where he made the friendthqi of 
LeCIero and other eminent fifemit. On his return to 
England, he published his Discourse on Free-thinbing, 
tho best known, and tlio most important of al] 



COLLINS— OOLLODION. 


Ilia 'irorkB. In 1718, he vos nude tfeaaurer for the 
county of Essex ; aid in 1724 ameated ^ Chnmndt 
and Btaaong of t%e OhritSan Bdigion, whioh mre 
occasion to no less than thirly>five re^es. Thro 
years later, he defended himsdf in his Scheme <ff 
JAIercd Prophecy; and in 1727, pnhliahed ^ last 
\rork, a to Dr Soger’s Eicfit Sermont bn the I 
Jfece^ty w SevdaSon and the Truth cffOkridianiiy. 
0. died Decemher 1729. He was a fi^d and 
correspondent of Lo<^, who declared that ‘C. had 
as much lore of the truth for the taih's sake, as 
ever he hod met with in anybody.* Hia character 
for integrity and benevolence stocd very high. 

GOLLIHS, 'WiLUAii, a poet of considerable 
merit and reputation, was bom December 25, 
1721, at Chichester, where his father was a hatter. 
He received hia education at Winchester College 
and Osdbrd. In 1742, he published a small volume 
containing the Oriental Edoguea, and the EpieOe 
to Sir Tnomat Banmer. These are not so durae- 
tcristic of his genius as hia later writings. Althov^ 
the publication was not attended wim success, he 
resolved upon a literary career, and with this object 
went to London in 1744 Hm, from time to tune, 
he published other poems, diiefly eonsiatinc of odea; 
but miafortnn^ occasioned <&efly ^ ms own 
indolence and irresolution, fitully rendered b™ a 
prey to melancholy, which at times deepened into 
insanity. This has imparted on inter^ to his 
memom which his works ahme might not have 
been able to excite. He died at CUdester in 1768. 
The poems wUch he has left are oomparativcly few; 
but thOT entitle him to no mean rank among 
poets of the 18th century. He was essentially 
a lyrical poet; and it is upon hia odes t^t hu 
reputation is principally founded. All hia best 
unties ore aehibited in the w^-kiuiwn ode on 
The Pauioni—a poem which, at the time it was 
written, was undoubtedly one of the finest odes in 
the lan^ga ^ The personification of the paasums is 
true and striking, and the variation of the measure 
is well adarted .to the various emotions -to be 
rncpreaaed. Ami^ his other pieces mw be men- 
tiimed the odes Tv Liberty, To Jilerey, To Evening, 
Ode tariUen in 1746, and the first of the ode 
To Pear. 

COLLIN’S, Wtt.t.taxt, N.A., a distingaiahed Kng. 
liah artist, was bom in Great TTchfield Street, 
London, September 18, 1787. 0. early displayed 
a decided taste for arb In 1807 he enter^ the 
Rryal Academy os a student, and in the same year 
he exhibited two petures at the Academy’s exhi- 
bition. At first, necessity oUiged him to devote 
himself to portraits, Imt money comiim in mpidly, 
he was soon able to give his gwus its bent; and ms 
children swiii|mg on gates, nis children p'”"E ^ 
delighted wonderment on the newly discovered nest, 
his _ coast-scenes, his groups of prawn-fishers, his 
shrimpers on the ebbed sea-beach, drew admiring 
_eyes as they hung on the Academy walls, and 
brought remunerative prices. C. was elected HA. 
in 1820. In 1836 he virited Ita^, and remained 
there nearly two yeors^ studying the great masters. 


and sketching winnks and peasants, and 
bronzed cbildren. In 1839 he sent to the 

several Italian pictures, wUch were greatly 

Bm attempts m another direction — 'Our Saviour 
with the DoctoTB in the Tem^’ (exhibited in 1840), 
and ‘ The Two Disd^es at Emmaus ’ (1841) — were 
not particularly siucessful, ondhe wisely fell back on 
his green, fidds, his sea-beaches, his mstica, his 
children at their games. His death took |dace in 
London on the 17th Eebmory 1847. 

COLLINS, 'WiSLUii Wilkie, son ol the preced- 
ing^ was bom in 1826, and was educated for tho 


bar. He is widely known os a novelist and miscel- 
loneoua writm. He is a great master of mystery, 
and con so hide a seomt m a wrappage of mreum- 
stance, thab before it is discovered, the whole tissue 
must be unrolled. Several of his works are modda 
of constmetion ; and in working out his plots, he 
^verges ndther to loft nor ri^^ indulge ndther 
in irrelevant palhos nor description. EQs prindp~' 


works are Antonina, JBaeiL Bide and Si , 

Bark, The Bead Secret, and The Woman in White 
(I860), Bo Borne (1862), Jly Misedlaniet, Armada^ 

ffl , The JUoonetone (1868), Ban and ftye (1870). 
also written a drama, the JUgldhouse. 

COLLISIONS 9F VESSELS. ^ prevent 
vessels running against one another in passing, 
there is a’ rule of the road’ at sea os wdlasonhmcL 
The Trinity House lays down regulations which, 
though not having the force of law, ore recognised 
1^ the Admiralty. Th^ are too technical to be 
given here; but, in raneral, they are analogous 
to the rules observed oy pedestnana in orowded 
thoroudifarea, and ly vehicles on hi^ways. It is 
at night that the danger of collision is greatest ; and 
hence the necessity for a wdl-nrmnged system of 
lights and other precautions. Of 1675 casualties of 
oU kinds on and near ^ coasts of the United 
Kingdom in 1871, 351 were due to cdlinons ; 89 
of tneso 351 cases resulted in total loss. The aver- 
age of the results of eolhsions for tho 10 years 1862 — 
1871 gives : total loss, 82} ; partial damage, 293^. 

OOLLO'DION (Or. kollao, to stick). TTiis 
mbstanee, on its first intiodnetion, empl^ed in 
Vnirgery as a pieservativa of wounds, from 
contaot of air, by means of the tenadous 
transparent film which it leaves on evaporation — 
and now, also, in a slightly modified form, remark- 
able as the basis of a highly sensitive process for 
taking pictures by tto ngmey of li^t— may be 
defined as a solution of Pyrm^ine m a mixture 
of alcohd and ether, to which is added, for photo- 
gmphio operations, a small quantity of some muUo 
iodide, bromide, or chlotidu 
The first step in mnfcing (X is the pnmoration of 
pyro^line s Take 10 fluid onnoes of sul^urio add, 
spedfio gravity 1'84 in a dish; add 12 fluid draduns 
of water, and 10 fluid ounces of nitrio add, spedfio 
gravity^ 146 ; and raise the temperature to 14^ by 
immersing the dish in boiling water. One ounce of 
pure linen or paper diould now be immersed in 
small pieces at a time, keeping tire mixture in motion 
until the liquid is nearly a&ofbed by the linen or 
paner. 

The notion having continued for about ten minutes^ 
the contents of the diah should be riunged )nto a 
vessel containing a large quanta^ oi wiKer, which 
should be medily ponrM m and repmtedly 
changed, nntu the linen or papdr is so thoroug^ily 
w^ed os not to ^ve the sli^test indication of 
odd to the most delicate test-paper, after which it 
should bo slowly dried at a low temperature, and 
preserved in a moss bottle for use. 

One hundred and four grains of the pyroxylino 
thus prepared ore dissolved in a mixture of 16 oz. 
of pure Bulphurio ether, and 2 oz, alcohd, spedfio 
gravity '840; md to this mixture are added 48 
grains iodide n cadmium, 30 mniins iodide of 

S otassium, and 25 grains bromme of nmliiiiiim, 
issolved in 4 os. of ucohol, of spedfio gravity ‘840, 
0. thus prepared diould, after beecming dear ty 
subddation,^dd a rioh creamy film of iodide and 
bromide of suver on immerdon m the nitrate batiu 
The foregoing formula yidds a 0. very suitable 
for taking what are termed negative impresdons in 
the camera; but when it is desired to tdre posiUve 
pictures, cotton wod should be substituted for linen 

m 



COLLODIOKISED PAPER PROCESS— COLMAR. 


^ ^ preparation of the pyroTyliTiA^ and 

the iouBing solution shonld contain iodide of anuno* 
nium instead of iodide of potassinm. It is important 
also that the alcohol enapfoyed should he free from 
oreanio impurities in the shape of fusel and grain 
o^ smaU traces of \rhich mar the pniiiy of the 
hi|^ li^ts in a positive, thou^ them presence is 
comparatively^ harmless in a negative photograph, 
Eor the details of manipulation involved in, and 
apparatus required for, the practice of the C. ivoceM, 
the reader is referred to the excellent trratise by* 
Mr HardTrich on that subject. 

OOLLODIOEI'SED PA'PEB FRO'OESS. 
Paper being substituted for glass in this yiroeess, os 

basis upon whii^ to support the film, a great 
increase in portability is omved at, as the sensitive 
sheets may oe carried in a portfolio, and employed 
in the same manner as diy collodion plates. There 
are^ificulti^ however, in the way of its snceessful 
jiractice, which have prevented it mom becoming os 
p^inlar as it deserves to be. The following is a 
taef summary of the manipnlations. Mr Corbin, 
the inventor of the process, ascertained that a 
peculiar collodion was requisite, the formula of 
which is as follows : ether, CSO piuts ; alcohol, 
pa^ j pyroxyline, 15 parts; iodme, IJ part. He 
collodion so prepared is ponred on ^e glass in the 
usual way, and sensitised in a bath containine onlv 
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mcr^sa his popnlarity, and thus excited the envy 
of w be^ene, vrho determined to destroy so 
formidable a rivals 0. therefore took a prominent 
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washed with water ; it is then immersed in a solution 
<rf one per cent, ei iodide of potassium, to insure 
the complete decomposition of tiie whole of the free 
nitrate of silver not removed by &e washing. A 
piece of negative yuper is now coated wift a s<£tion 
of gdatine, containing 6 parts of g^tine to 100 
parts water ; the dimensions of the paper should 
Im rathw less than the glass, and the gdatinised j 


in a dish of water, any intervening water being 
eddied by passing a doss rod Ught^ over it. The 
edges of the collodion nlm which project beyond the 
paper are fdded back on it, and the ^m and paper 
together. The now collodionised paper is 
laid , film uppermost, on a glass plate, coated with a 
preservative solution, composeil of equal parts of 
albumen and honey, diluted suiBcient^’ to enable it 
to flow freely oi’er the paper. The film is lastly 
sensitised in a solution « nitrate of silver, 6 imrts; 
dacud acetic add, 5 parts; crater, 100 parts; it is 
thm fredy washed os before in water, and hung up 
to dry. As it is apt to wrinkle in diying, it should 
be attached by all lour corners to two lines, running 
one under the other. 


COLLOT D'HEBBOIS, Jean Mauie, one of 
those men who gained an infamous notoriety in 
conne^on with the first French Revolution, was 
born m Paris in 1750. Originally a provincial 
actor, the revolutionniy movement attracted him 
to Paris, where his impudence, his loud voice, and 
his Almanaeh du Pin Ofrard, which obtained the 
prize of the Jacobin Club, secured for him public 
recognition, and he was dccted to the National 
Convention as one of the deputies for Paris. His 
^eral ferodty marked him out os a fit person for 
the presidency of the Convention, to whiim he was 
appomted June 13, 1793, and ns a member of the 
murderous Committee d Public Safety. Sent by 
Robespierre to Lyon in November 1793, C. took 
■bloody revenge on the inhabitants for having once 
ImBed him the stage in the theatre. Not less 
than 1600 penons were destroyed Iqr the guillotine 
and bv discharges of grape-shot. An attempt made 
to urassinate C. (May 23, 1794) served only to 
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8 Uo nvyi faoin, and in March 1795 \nis sentenced to 
1. deportotion to Cayenne, where he na ught , a fever, 
1 and died in great agony, January 8, 1796. Besides 
I, revolutionary pampUots, C. wrote a great number 
IT of dramas, now utterly forgottmi. 

COLLH'SION, on agreement between two or 
i_ more penons to defraud: The law abhon C., and 
I cozueqnently it has the efiect of voiding every trans- 
I; action whirih is founded upon it. Aizimgemente 
, between bankrupts and creditors whom they wish 
[ to fovour, on the ere of bankruptcy, are amongst the 

, most frequent instances of CL, and one of the lead- 
I ing objects of aU systems of bankrupt law has been 
, to d^eat them. In En^and, C. is spoken of os ‘a 
^ deceitful agreement or contract between two or 
^ more penons, for the one to brbig on action against 
^ the other, to some evil purpose, os to defraud a 
f tiiird person of_ Ms right* — Tomlin’t JDietUmaru. 

I But there is no limit to tire eireumstabees in which 
I the occurrence of C. is conceivable in any country. 

I CO'LMAN, Oeoro^ commonly called ‘the Elder,’ 

a dramatio author and theatrical manager of last 
century, was born at Florence about 1733: In 
1760, his fint dramatio piece, entitled Potty Honey- 
' comb, was produced at Drury Lsne with great 
■success. Next year, he gave to the world hie 
come^ of The Jeatoui Tvyi, and in conjunction 
witii Mr Garrick, he in 1766 ‘wrote He Otandee- 
Itae Marriage. In 1761, he became one of the 
purchasers of Covent Garden Theatre; and held 
the office of acting manager for seven years, after 
wMch period he sold his share. In 1777, he 
purchased the theatre in the Haymarket from Mr 
Foote. In 178^ he was attaclred by palsy, and 
nevw recovered ; be died August 14, 1794. C. was 
an industrious author ; besides poetry and trmida- 
tions, he wrote and adapted upwards of thirty 
dramatic jiieces. 

COLhIAN, Geoeoe, ‘the Younger,' son of the 

E rec^K was born October 21, 1762. His T>»ut r 
ly in toe same direction as his fother’s, during 
whose illness he acted ns manager of the Hay- 
market Theatre; and on the death of the elder 
Colman, Georm IIL transferred toe patent to his 
son. held, for a considerable time, the office of 

examiner of plays. In indusW, he rivalled his 
fatop, and he received large siuns for his dramatic 
wntings, some of wMch continue in possession 
of the stage. He was twice married, and died 
on the 26to October 1826. His lost literary work * 
was Memoire, published in two volumes. 

COLMAR, B city ceded to France in 1697, and 
repossewed by Germany since 1870, the capital of 
Upper Alsace, stands on a plain near toe Vosges, 41 
m. NJf.E of otrosburg. A stream of water from toe 
Lanch and Feoht, at the confluence of which toe 
town stands, flows through and keeps toe streets 
clean. Amongtoejmnd^ buildings of C. ore toe 
cathedral, the Dominican church, toe college, court- 
house, and town-house. 0. is a busy place— one Of 
the chief seats of the cotton mannfooture in Alsace. 
Watp, being abundant, is the principal motive-power 
m driving toe machinery, but steam is also em^yed 
to a considerable extent. Other manufoctnres are 
paper, leather, ribbon^ and hotiery. C. is an old 
place, having been raised to toe rank of a city in 
1220. About toe end of that century, it was mode 
a free town, and rapidly became one of toe most 
prosperous in Upper Alsace. Fortified in 1552, its 
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{ortifieatioiu strata razed in 1673 1? Lonis XTV. aceordiM to tbe legend, veie elanglitered at a 
Heasant bonlovarda now oecnpy their ^ee. P(^ by the Hnne, beeanee they refoeed ni break their 
(1871)23,046. TDwa of ehaatiiy. b the ‘golden ohamber’ are 

OOIil^^ a town in the east of Xiancashire^ on a oofiBn of the saint^ and the eknlle of a few of 

bi^ ri^o near the source of tho Calder, a western most faTOured maidens encased in silTer. The 

branch of the I^blc, 32 miles noith'east of Man- chnrch of St Gereon, tho first portion which 
Chester, at the jun^on of the Lancashire and ^ras founded in 1066, boasia of ^e posseseaon of 
Yorksluro and Midland Kailways. It has mann- th e bon es <A St Gemon, and of &e 6000 Hieban 
factmes of cotton calicoes, and mouasdines-de-laine. martyrs slam during Liodetian'B persecution. Tho 
Coal, date, and lime abon^ in the Ticinity. Pop. churmi of St Peter is celebrated for the altar- 
(187^ 7335. C. is an ancient place, some sup- piece of the omeifiadon of St Peter by Bnbens, and 
posed to be the Oolunio of the Bomana Many of the other ehurdies are interestingiioQi for 

Boman coins have been found here. As early as an^tecture and their antiquity, ^e chief 

the beginning of tho 14th c,, it was Gie scat of oqeot of interest in &e city, however, as well as its 
woollen manuactures. gr^test ornament^ is the cathedral, one of the 

OO'LOOraTH (Gr. hiUkyn{hi»), a well-known inEimqie. 

mi>di«n«.Tnnni. i«i:i.»dni.d .nd 3^18 cothedi^ is_ _B^ to havB had its ongm m BU 


S Sr STof an^nr a l>estowed up5'nit,mll62. thebones of tto^hoh? 

wbich nioduces it, Cseuinai (or CUruUua) Cohn^, *** 

is nc).rV allied to the Cucumber (q.v.). It is com’ P««ao™ *di“ to ^ 


is ncs.nj'omea vouiQ uucumDer iq.T.i. xna earn* . ^ 4 . av-. m ^ ■ — 5 

mon in jVsia, Africn, and Spain, \3bi<i lost country ^ «tnictiTO w burned m ; 

suites no small ^ of thro/of eommetce. iSb ““"iJrnl 

iruit is gathered ^en it begins to turn yellow. 

peded, aM dried quiddy dthS^ a stove o^ tte v®* 

sun. It is chiefly fn the W of a dried extract that ^ ^ “ 

it is used in ^bdieine. Jt owes its properties to ^ conqfflete^ was 

a bitter principloealledCgfocimfltae^ which IS more or i®*® cam^ m, 

less abundant^ present inX fruits of many of the ? *“«» Blowly. 

murd-familyr'A is a curious fact, but to which 

&ere are many analogous, that tho seeds of the a 

iJanii produced in the midst of its medieinsl pnln *® **■ 

arc perfectly bland, and th^ even form an imUt P"P“^y “ 

ant artide of food in tho n^of Afiica^The ^ 

False a is sometimes given to the Orange Gourd *“ its nimvi^cd 

(OueutHla auraniia), sometimea cnltivat^ as m ?_ '°°®® .^‘i??® 

ornamental plant in our gardens, on account of its *w^ 3^ Germa^and wlu^ 

globose, deVorango frnfi. The pulp of the fruit B?*** *® “ mulbti^ of assi^ti^ for ^ 

s^tis£X"ai2.'srS 

and useful purgative; and when accompanied by 
hyoscyamus, the latter prevents much oftoe pain 

and grimng which arc amndant on tho use of t®® i P*?” ^JP*. ®^pl®trf m ISTO, rad the ninth 
itsdr^rge doses, a nTapd^ nao or u. ny h^a^b^ &asl^ ; rad m^, the ^ central 

nnrn'mt ^vKTnrtai i. i -rr spire wus added. With tho exception of the towers, 

a® rK®l® ir“» fin»lIyoompletcS_in October 1863L 


c^o, ana a wncoi^ rop. (laGs; 16 ,^ who are wUl be upwards of 600 feet in hd^t. The cost of 

{r*4Sr7i®“S^S*®2i?*^®5f® ®“*®^"®®'^?“^ restoration is estiinated at £760,000.— The 
m w breci^g of catUe. There is a stcam-packet situation of tho oily is oxtremdiy favourablo for 
Btafara.at Cd^ commerce, and it has tong possessed a considerable 

OOLOGHB (Gcr. KSm; the Cbtonia Affrippina rad increasing importance in this respect. Various 
rf toe Bommm), a dto rad free port on the left branches of mranfii^re ore carried on, such os 
bonk u tho B^c, m lat. 60" 56' K., tong, 6’ Ob' £. cotton-yarns^ wooltons^ velvets, silk fabrics^ &a, but 
Formerly an independent ciiy of the German empire, Bau-de-Cotogne (q. v.) is tho most remarkable. In 
now the capital rf Bhenish Prussia, C. is a 1870, W17 vessels, of 216,681 tone^ traded at the 
fwtr^.uf the first rank; forming a semicird& with quays of Cologne. The C. and Minder and the 
tho Bhine as ito do^ and the town of Douts Khino Bailwim facilitate its bn?y traffia A new 
ra M a tOte-^-imh It is lino to Hweibn^ b 7 F'entoq supplies a means of 


i^nect^ with t^ subiirb a bn w of boat^ transit long wraleA — Tho city was founded by the 
and a fine iron bndra U62 in loigto, for Cbii, about B.a, and was at ^t called Ubionm 
rramy rad cormge traffic, ^e pmnilation, in oppidtm; but a colony being plant^ here in TO 
■bSS**®* 16,7™ of whom a.d. by Agrippina, the wife of tho Emperor ClandinaL 

v,.®*?®!?..®” “®®**y narrow it received the name of Oohnia Agrippina. At the 
l»^aon.of.the Frank mpnaroby 611, it was 


n partition of the Frank monarolyr in 611, it was 

®^'“’^ mdudedin Anstrasia; rad bya neatyin 870, was 
M S”"?* “ ®“t®d t® t>>® Gen®™ Em^re. It entered the 

Sfii **l® ’’®?®® J«»g®® ®f G»® Hraso towns in the binning of the 

of 11,000 virgins, compamons of St Uisidn, who, i8& a, rad contended with Lttbe^for ^ first 

1*9 
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rank. It yraa at a vety early period tko seat of a vrlien it pours don-n in a perfect deluge. Out of 
biskoptio, which was elovatco, in the end of the'Sth 72*4 inches, 207 fall in April and and ^*9 
o.,into an archbishopric, and the archbishops acquired in October and NoTember. 

considerable teiiitori^ some of them distingiushine Xhe early name of C., Ealan-totta, the ‘Eolany 
themselves as politicians and warriors. They took Ferry/ so called from its proximity to the river, the 
their place amongst the princes and electors of the hloors corrupted into Eolambn, and by this desic- 
empire, but were involved in a protracted contest notion it was desaibed about 1340 A.S. as the 
with the oitizmis of C., who asserted against tliem finest city of Serradib. At the arrival of the Fortn- 
the independence of the city, and the archicpiscopal gnese, \mo fortified it 1517 A.S., Eolambn hod 
residence was therefore removed to Bonn. Theoteh- metg^ into Edamba or^Columbu, which they 
bishoprio was secularised in 1801, when the miy also henceforth wrote Colombo, in honour of Christopher 
lost ite independence, and the congress of Vienna Columbus. The Dutch succeeded to the Portn- 
did not attempt to restore to it its former character, micss (see CxvLOft), and 0, was token 1y the 
but assigned tire whole territories to Prussia. The British, ICth February 1796. — Sir James Emerson 
Brchl:^hop,tborefo^^ has not now the political rights Tcnncnt’a Ceylon. 
and power that belonged to his predecessors. CO'LON. See PoNOXUATioir. 


oiieaujana yoimupnatooinmeorgypsum. ,-g the terminal portion of the intestinal canal. 

COLOMBA'NO, San, a town of North Italy, in Whether it is derived from luifon, * hoUow/ or IMao, 
the province of hlilan, on the right bank of the arrest’ (because the^ fisces are retuned for a 
Liunbro, about 10 miles south of Lodi. It is situ- ixmBidorablo time in it), is uncertain. It is divided 
nted in 'toe midst of hills, in wliicli arc found por- into the ascending, toe traruverse, and the descend- 
phyry, feldspar, and fine red granite, and also i°S sigmoid fioxnre. See Auuzntabt 

limestone containing numorous fossUs. Pop. GOOD. Canal. 

COLO'MBIA, immediately after too war of The whole length of t^ C., frma its commence- 
independence, was a term whidi embraced all that piat/a the cmmim, to its teminabonm the recto 
now belongs to tho threo republics of VenczuGln. four feet It is Ktnmcd in its 

United States of Colombia, and Ecujidor, being the by tiie genw inembrano, which envelops, 

A> Ai_ M . .^e a * « P more or JMS. ftll tnfi inTfwtinni nvifl 4>AwynAii 


Central America. Indopcmlentfy of too singular mb lesa or raemmstmweanH 

difficulties of eommiinicitioii, and of too resulting 

absence of anj'tUins like untural unity, iliis unwieldy PitooES qPp but in conscguenco of a peculiar 


state contained, from tho beginning, tho cause of its fS; r? 

own dissolution in toe national character of its 
inhabitants. So long as union was necessary to 
meet external dangers, 0. m.iintaincd an imposing ^ 

attitude in tho eyes of tho world ; but, gradually, *** * 

sectional interests and political jealousies did their 

work, and, at last, about 14.30, the ill-assorted clo- ^ 

ments of toe confederation were separated for ever, fieces u completely monied 

COLOMBIA, XJsiTEU St.vtcs or, too official OO'LONEL (from fte Italian eolonello, the 
title, since IbGl, of what was formerly caUed New loader of a column) is too highest officer of n regi- 
tiiiAN.u>A (q. v.) ment; any grade ahovo tins converts him irito 

_ COLO'MBO, too capital of Ceylon, an episcopal a general-officer belonging to too army cidlectividy, 
citoand8catofgoveniment,issitnatcdontoowcstcrn rather than to any one regiment. Before the 
Bide of toe island, in G’ 59* N. lot, and 8(1' 4' E. long., reigu of Elisahcth tho chief officer of an English 
near a rocky headland, too Jovis Extremvm of regiment 'was captain, hut in 1588 tho titlo of CL 
Ptolemy, hy which too morinen of antiquity steered hod becomo familiar. In toe British army at tho 

/mm AI.m mC fni-_ .1 r a<_- ■ i. Ji t. J.1- - a -■•,1 • 


and ravelins, and, towanls toe sea, seven batteries, tenant-colonel. The 0. receives higher pay and 
Except too mihtary officers, few Europeans reside dignity. Tho colonels nro generals, w’ho have hiid 
within the fort. Colpetty, a heautifid euhurb, 'wlmt is called a regiment ‘given to them,' as a 
shaded by groves of too coco.a-uat p.alm, is a reward for long service, and virtnally os a retirc- 
favourito retreat. Here, the houses are chiefly of meat. The pay, except in tho Giiaids (where it is 
one story, with broad verandahs. The largo and biglier) is£1000nyear. The Amy Estimates providi^ 
lofly mms are furnished mth punluhs, floored at tho present time, for 148 regimental (otoerwise 
with tiles, and, for too eako of air, liavo windows called ‘honorary^ colonels of cavalry and infantry, 
openmg to the ground, at which, liowovor, snakes, and for 24 colonels commandant, ■the correraonding 
lirat^ scorpions, and tho teeming insects of a sinecures^ in the Artillery and Engineers. There u 
tropical country, make free to enter. The humble, a frequent outcry ngiunst these appointments when 
mud-ronstruided dwelli^ of too Dutch, Portuguese, viewed os sincourcs, but looked upon as retirements 
Eurasians, Singhalese, lamils. Moots, and Malays for deserving old officers there is little toat is 
m outside the ciiy_ walla Tho iiellah or Black objectionable in them. The rank of 0. was above 
Town, the only onoiwt quarter, extends to too those whiidi were purehnsable. See CoioiissiONS, 
The population of C. amounted Aiunr. Apart from regimentel rank there 'is too 
in 1871 to 100,238. _ Tho mc.an annual avenago of army or brevet rank of colond, through, which all 
temporatore fit_ 0. is 80',_ or therenbont, and has officers must pass on tho way to generM-offioer. It 
reached to 86 in extoaordinaiy years. The annual is attained hy specified service in certain positions 
??. w 72-4 mohcs, of which too grcate.at ns lieutcnant-colond. lii the Austrian, Prussian, 
quontito is measured at toe (ihango of too monsoon, and Bussian armies, where toe regiments are very 
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Isrcc, the colonddes aio mostly hononuy posts 
held by emperor^ kings, prince^ and otter dis- 
tingdslied persons. 

CODO'NIA DO SAliTrsSIMO SAORA- 
MD'NTOf a port of Dniguay or Danda Oriental, 
stands on the north or left hank of the Plata, 
nearly opposite to Buenos Ayres, and about 100 

TriHns nlirvpA I^Tnnfa Vi/Tan at... .a.a. 


acqnisxtxoxi wotud tend to securo to Buent^ Ayrea 
the entire command of tho interior navigation^ tlie 
totnt ■was seized Bosas, -the dictator of that 
state; but, in the interest of the freedom of com' 
mercc, it was, in 1845, taken from Tilin by the 
EVcnch and Bnglish squadrons. 

OOLO'KIAXi COBFS were certain regiments 
fonning part of the regular army of tho British 
Dmpirc, and paid for out of tho imperial revenues. 
They were never ■veiy fixed in number, varying with 
tho circumstances of the coldhies in which ttoy 
were located. The fallowing ■were ttc names of the 
corps, tho numbers provided for in tto Army Esti* 
mates, for 1860—1861, when these re^ments were at 
their largest recent estahlishment^ and the com- 
position of each cotp^ whether British or native : 


old, she was betrothed to a hem of tto same ago, 
Pemando d'Avalos, son of tho hfarchese de Pescara. 
At 17, ttev were married. After her husband’s 
death in the battle of Pavia (1625), Yittoria 0. 
found her chief consolation in solitude and the 
cultivation of her poetical genius. During seven 
wars of her ■widowhood, sho resided alternately at 
Kaples and Ischia, and then removed to the convent 
of Orvicto, afterwards to that of Viterbo. In her 
^ter yeai^ die left the convent, and resided in 
Rome, where ttc died in February 1547. Her 


Tbres West India Ileglmenta (afler- 
rrarda ralicd to Are], • . SI 


warda railed to Are), . 
Ifewloundland Vaterans, 
CcTlnn KlAn, . . , 

I) Inrallda, , 

Qipe Uonnted ItlAcs, . 
Uolta renclhlM, , 

Canadian niAef, , , 

fit Helena ncglment, • , 

Gold Coast Artillery, , 
ralkland Idanda Company; 
African Artillerymen, , 
Honc-KonB Gun liasean, . 


SIZO Kesro. 

329 Hrllhli. 

U8S Nntlro. 

163 NoUtc. 

1084 Boera and naHves. 
668 HatiTC. 

1108 British. 

433 I, 

331 Natlra. 

32 British. 

84 Natire. 

88 I, 


These corps, comprising about OS companictk had 
somewhat over 1000 officers, commissioned and non- 
commissioned, and about the same number of horses. 
All the corps ■were o&Scmed by British, except the 
Malta Fencibles. The Cape Mounted lUfiea' ■was 
a mounted infantry corps. 

As the colonies obtained self-governmenf) and the 
military theory of employing troops only in large 
bodies rained ground, it was considered as against 
imperial polity to maintain, out of imper^ revenne, 
corpj which ■were tied to ono colony, and not available 
for the general defence of the Empire. Accordingly 
the colonial corps have been graduoUy disbanded, 
and in 1874 there smvived only two West India 


COLO'EEA, a ■village in Central Italy, is noticed 
because it rives its name to tto most edehrated 
and iiowcrfm of all tho Boman aristocratic families 
•—tho Colonna— from which have sprung a pope, 
several cardinals, general^ statesmen, and noted 
scholars. 

- The C. palace, ritoated at the base of the Quirinal 
(Rome), is edehrated for iia sploadid gallery and 
tieasures of art. 

OODOEKA, Caps (ancient Stmhim Promon- 
iorium), a headland of Greece, foimiim the south- 
most point of Attici^ in Iat.37’ 38’ E., long. 24° I'E. 
Crowned hj^ tho nuns of a temple of Minerva, its 
summit lismg about 870 feet above the water, 
Cape 0. is a conspicuous and rettutrluible object 
'from the sea. Sixmen ■white marble columns, from 
which tto cape derives its modem name, aio still 
standing. 


,, 4 — — WAUItU BCAlllUUaUV tUlU, 

rahghtcned piely. Tho most perfect edition of 
^ poems of Yittoria a was pubUtted by Erode 
Visconti (Bom. 1840). 

CODOEEA'DE is the name riven to a series of 
coUmms placed at certain intervals from each ^er, 
aw arranged in varions ways according to the rules 
of art auatto order employed. 

OOXOESAY, one of the Western Isles of Scot- 
land, on the south-west part of the mainland of 
Aigylcshire, in the wide entranoe of the Firth of 
Lorn, between tte ides of Iday and Mull, with the 
small isle of Oronsa^ at tho south end, separated by 
a narrow sound, which is dry at low water. C. and 
Oronsay ate together 12 milea long from north-east 
to south-west, and one to three milwi hrold. Tho 
surface is itTegnlar, and composed of mica-slato, 
passing into ohlorite-Blate and ^yndat^ and mixed 
[vitt gnartz-rock and limestone. Malf tte surface is 
cultivated. Pop. (1871) 408. Eext to Iona, C. con- 
tains tho most extensive remains of tdigions edifices 
iu the Western Isles. _ On Oronsay stand a largo 
stone cross and tte ruins of a monastery founded 
bytto Lords of tho Isles in tho middle of tho 14tho. 

OOTiOEY (lAt. oofonfn, from cofonus; a hnshand- 
man ; tte first inhabitants of b C. being generally 
peode of agricnituiri puTsnits). The term uloosdy 
nsoa ■to embtaco various classes of distant territories 
subordinate to or dependent on a parent state. A 
C., however, pngierly means a ^dyof people formed 
by mioation to a distant region, where they sup- 
port ttcmselves by industry and tte produce of 
tto soil, and are under the protection and attached 
to tho snpterno government of the mother-country. 
Oar colonies in Australia and Eortt America, where 
tho natives^ lurve cither ceased to exists or do not 
compoto 'with tho cdoniets for the ow n ership of 
the soil, are praotieal instances of tte 0. in this its 
proper sense; hut there nremany other dependencies 
of the Brititt oiwwn which deviate more oc less 
from tho true ttaiacteristics of a coloiiy. Gibraltar 
and l^ta, for instance, ore mere fortresses, not 
oiTotding a profitable emigration-fiSld for a portion of 
our population, hut, on tno contra^, reguiiing that 
such inhabitants of tte Dnited Eiimdom as reside 
there shaU be specially remnneratedT for doing so. 


was bom in tte year 1490. When four years 


oblo residence to our peoidfi without being colonies ; 
tte most con^cuous of tbb class is tte Brititt 
Empiro in BQndfi'staii, where our people scaredy 
bold any land, or concern themselves in the occupa- 
tion of agriemture, £rom ■whidh tho term colorist is 
taken ; _ hut reside os the rulers and defendors of 
tile nati've races. The ancient migrations of nations, 
ky which our own islands, for instance, became 
peopled, wparently in tto first place by Celts, and 
next by Goths or Tentons, wore not colonisation in 


kept no control over tte settiers, and afforded them 
no protection. The Greeks were a spreading geoj^e, 
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canning frith them their genius and their Imguagc. 
•il^ey established communities in ^ia Minor, on 
the coast of Africa, in Italj', and in Franco; for 
instance, Marseille iras a Greek torni.^ founded by 
iho inhabitant of FhocKa about six centuries 
before tho Christian era. A close connection ^s 
maintained between these emigrant communities 
and tho states from which they had removed. S^, 
howoTcr, none of these districts were colonics, 
occor^ng to tho deflnition given ‘above ; and it 
was one of tho many triumphs of the organ- 
ising genius of the Homans, to form the ‘C.’ accord- 
ing to its most perfect^ modem accqitation. The 
principle of responsibility to a central govern- 
ment was brought to its greatest pcrfeciion in tho 
poliqr of Home, and it was part of this poli^ that 
not oidy cve^ conquered territory, but every 
district where Roman citizens settled, should bo an 
internal part of tho empire. The eotonia was one 
of the municipal institutions of tho empire, having 
its own ^veming coriioration dependent on Rome, 
i^cro wero various grades of colonics — some where 
there was the high privilege of Roman citizcnsliip, 
and others, where the citizenship was of a^ humbler 
grade. Corresponding with the consuls in Rome, 
tihero were municipal ofBcers in the colotucs, ropre- 
Bcnting, after tho Rmpiro was formed, tho old 
repnbucan institutions — these were called somo- 
times duumviri, and sometimes (puduorviri — ^terms, 
tho specif application of which has been matter of 
considcrablo discussion. Tho Romans appoint^ 
men of very high rank to tho government of their 
provinces or colonics — men imo had held such 
oilicca ns tho consulslup or prmtorship at home, 
and wero called proconsuls or propnetors. It was 
a fcatnro of the sagaeions jcnlonsy of tho Roman 
8j<stcm, to limit their period of government, lest 
they should become independent of tho empire, 
and establish separate states; and this idea is 
followed in the comial system of the British empiro 
at iho present day. 

After the fall of Rome, centuries passed before 
colonisation recommenced; for the various tribes 
who devastated tho empiro wero not connected with 
any parent state, and tho Xormnns, who spread 
tlicmsclvcs over Ruropo at a later period, were 
utterly unconnected in the countries where thqr 
settled, with tho government of tho northern states 
whence they migrated. It is curious that not ntraco 
of the genealogy of tho Kormans of Rngland or 
Franco can bo found anterior to their settlement in 
tho latter coimtiy, so httio connection did they pre- 
servo with the country of their ancestors, iuio 
Spanish and Fortngiicso wero the first among modem 
Rnropcan states to establish colonics. Tlicir sove- 
reign aimed not only nt the restoration of tho Roman 
empiro in Europe, but at the creation of a noiv empire 
in America, winch was looked on ns tho exclusive 
property of tho Spanish croim. In c-mying out tliis 
view, it was not so much that the pcoplo of tho 
peninsula went to America, and had tho necessary 
stair of civil and military oflicers sent to them by 
the p.arcnt state, ns that great oflicers, with high 
rank and enormous salaries, were sent over to the 
now empire, and brought followers aftor them. Tho 
other governments of Europe— Britain, Fr.ancc, 
Ilollan^ and tho minor states— subsequently 
colonised in America and Africa, Denmark occupying 
tlio inhospitable shore of Greenland. 

The earlier British colonics aroso in tho reverso 
order to those of Spain — ^tho coloni^ went first, 
the dignitaries followed. Both Raleigh and Drako 
attempted to form settlements in America, but unsne- 
ccssfnUy, The British race there dates from the reign 
of James I. of England. The settlers wero privileged 
companies, with royal Ictters-jiatcnt, but, m re.'dity, 


they wero independent ; and as they were dissenters 
seeking a place of refugo from wlmt Ihcy considered 
tho gnovanccs of the established church and the 
government, they took caro not to conve}' tho griev- 
ance with them, as they would have done had they 
been actually incorporated with the British empire. 
The northern coloiiuin, indeed, acted as if they were 
a sort of private corporation, occupying their own 
territory according to their own taste, and con- 
sidered themsrives entitled to prohibit any person 
dificring from thdr religions and politiixil opinions 
from entering thmr boundary. In later times, the 
example of Romo was more doscly followed, and it 
became the policy of Britiun, that any land acquired 
by her subjects conquest or occupation, shonld 
bo deemed to be held by them for the crown. This 
was strongly exemplified in Rew Zealand, where 
a body of energetic and qiiritcd adventurers had 
projected somc&ng like a new empire, of which 
they wero to bo masters. Some of them had pur- 
leased large territories for a musket, a barrel of 
Iiowdcr, or a piece of red cloth, and thou^it it hard 
that they should not be entitled to retain tho iriiit 
of their fortunate bargains. Tho crown, however, 
stepped in, asserted a supremo authority over tho 
colony, and readjusted all its territorial rights, 
with a view to doing practical justice both to the 
natives and iho settlers. There arc many evils 
incident to any attempts at indqmndcnt colonis- 
ation, among which, tiio cluef is the crucliy and 
K^ciiy which it is tho natmro ‘of such private 
adventurers to oxennse against aborigmol tribes, 
and even against any other commumtics weaker 
than themsdves who happen to foU in thdr way. 
Tho British colonists of tho American continent 
and islands in the 17th a were robbers and 
pirates on a largo scale, and became memorable in 
nistoiy by tho name Bucancers. Colonists them- 
sdves,' when they rightly appreciate their ovni 
interc^, must see their advantage in tho supremaiy 
of tho crown— or rather in that of tho British par- 
liament — ^for tho crown is only priqicrly supremo 
over a territory which has been taken by conquest 
fiom another civilised power. Tho snprcmacy 
inmlics a right to protection, much needed by smaU 
ooucetions of men in distant regions ; and it may 
bo safely predicted, that had an indemndent body 
of British setUers established themsuves in Kew 
Zeohind, their C., when it rose to import.anec, woidd 
have been seized by France, or some other foreign 
power. After tlio example set by tho United States, 
It is not likdy that tho supremacy will bo continued 
i^cr it ceases to bo advantageous to both parties. 

Many fallacies regarding colonics have been dis- 
persed by tho progress of political economy. It used * 
to bo thought, that tho support of colonics nt any 
price was an ndvantngo to our trade, since it is more 
proStablo to tmdo with our colonics than with 
lorrign countries, because, among other reasons, they 
can be compelled, by icsmctions and monopolies, to 
ti^ our goods while wo take thein; but other 
nations cannot, ond may continue to sell to us with- 
out buying fmm ns. TVb now loiow that the best 
tra^ for the country, is that whidi the individual 
dealers in it find to bo tho best for themselves ; 
and they will go wbero they can trade with most 
profit whetber to a C. or a formgn conntry. It was 
when tho United States wereriim and enterprising — 
not when they were our colonics— that wo liavo 
driven tbo greatest tmdo with them. FTo doubt, there 
must always bo two parties in trade; and let a 
nation be as energetic and enlightened ns it may, it 
will have no foreign tmde unless there be some other 
that can afford and is inclined to de.nl with it. If 
tho population of tho United States were displac^ 
by Red Indians, there would bo a sudden collapse in 




COLOPHOir— COLOUR 


tmflt' of Uritsin. .Tat such a taaion it u that COLO'SSUS, a Gn.ck word of unknown nripn. 


n> w market for our goods; anil n<i a iiucuniaij'spccu- all statues which exceed the size of life, in how- 
I latinn, it may be iroith siipjiortin" a gorctnorand a ever small a degree. Most statues ate thus 
I rtilf of olIiccrB to take charge of it. colossal, though oi colossi, very few have heen 

CO'LOPnOX, an Ionian city of Asia, about nine erected in modem times. The ‘Bavaria’ (q. v.) 
niilCii north of Ephesus, and near tlio Eca-coa«t. nt Munich is pcrliaps the only very celchratcd 
, I'lii- river Ales, noted for the coolness of its carapIcL The colossal svas the peculiar uharactcr- 
, smt'T, flowed past it. It is not often mentioned in istie of Egyptian art, and mnumerable colossi were 
, history’, although the hirthplacj of several poets, raised in Egypt, mostly of the hardest stune, many 


to Icmiin.at'' an aflair, is said to has’o originated in Pausamas, and supposed to Iw identical with tho 
llic_ bo.vt of the famous Colophonian eavulry, tiiat more northerly of tho two existing colossi on tho 
their dnrg' sr.ss usually tho finishing-stroke in west bank of tho Nile. But it was in the artistic 
jialtli*. Eciice, in old pruted books, tho condusion, world of Greece that tho most famous colossi 
in which were stated the name of the author, and appeared: e.g., the bronze statue of Pallas Athene, 
lliu ^ilaco and yc.ar of printing, was called a colqjAon. on tho Acnpolis of Athens, tho plume of whoso 
CGLO'PUOITY. ScoBosir. helmet and tho point of whose qiearsrcro landmarks 

COLOQUI'XTIDA. See Cotoorarn. Athens ; another 

_nl-n of two rivers of the Umted States. Tho state is ti,» 


•lo OBJ ipi.- i'T wonaeni oi sno Old World, sms recKoncu sue 

PfiMitio a of Bhodes, represmting Phmbus, tho 
A'®* Mtional deity of the Bhodi^. It a said to have 


'i w io,uuii formed it of metal, which sms cast in sroarato 

1 resources of G. are veiy pieces, a process which lasted for twelve years, and 

Sw was competed S80 ita Its height U iubtful- 

a ^ ■““a it 00 feet; others lo, and even 105 

Arlunvu, Grande del Bmto, Grand (^tiUm Yamm cubita. It cost 300 talents. Sixty yeani after its 
** erection, itsms thrown down ly an JaAhquake. Tho 

Gty. nre iho pracipal Romans imitated the Greeks in tho erection of these 
jl.fl!*?!,* gigontio BtmcturcB. The Btatuo of Jnpiter upon tho 

admitted into the Uiuon as a ^to m 1875.— Of tho Qipitol, made bom tho armour of the Samni&, sms 
n om’IilM 1 ’ ®“® “““iipedto theatote of Texas, so large that it could be seen from the Alban Hilla. 
b 800 miles long, and fells mto the Gulf of ^ca Then them sms the bronze statue of Apollo, of 

xllO other nSfiH in tho Hflelrv niAiinfnmfl. «Ln«! nnfm« i a ji a_ i ai i j A. S— 


COLOBATIO POTATO BEETLE {DoryjAara enormous hoij^t of 110 or 120 feet, from wMch tho 
acermliatata), a small beetle^ which, ainca 1801, has contiguous am^theatie is Ix^evcd to have derived 
done great harm to tho potato cro^ of tho United too namo of 'Colosseum; ’ an equestrian statue of 

States. It is of a yellowish orcam-colour, with Domitian, in the centre of the Forum; and many 

ten black lines running down toe wing-covers. The others, 

, COLO'BTBUM is the term ep^cd to the' first 

u V, / milk yidded after delivery. Itamersverymateri- 

>, 'y. \_/ ^ ally from ordinary milk, and generally appears as a 

II 1/ tunnd, yellowish, viscid flni^ sunilar to soap and 

«f7(, water. When oxamined under the microscope, it 

St ^ llll^ T ™ found to contain, in addition to tho ordinary milk 

1 1111'^^ 17 corpuades (see Mnx), peculiar conglomerations of 

<z liil l|l|f r very minute fat grandcs, which are hence known as 

/lyj r<\ jjj/f J, colostrum coipnsdes. Tire diief dremicaldifTerai^ 

VrtV jtV Q , j /xP Hr, between C. and milk is, that the former contains 

V ly ^ nearly three times more salts than the latter. It is 

Colorado Beetle : probably this excess of salts that usually cames it 

. 0 , perfect Inrat; t, nataid ibe; r, e, hrue. to exert a purgative eficct upon too ncw-boni infant, 

and thus to remove tho Meconium (q.v.) which had 
lame, which do tho iwindpal misdiief, aro at first accumulated in tho foetal intestine, 
reddish brown, and get paler with incrcasing age. CO'LOUB, in Optics. Seo Lioin-, CimoiiAiics, 
COLO'SSAi! was a populous city of ancient SFEcntmL 
rhrygi.’i, situation too rh’w Ltcos. Its inhaUt- COLOUB, in Art, means dther tho pigment 
,Te™ empW^prSi^a S eflect to the e^-e, or 

ilXiX n the eSsU thi£ produced, i. a, the tint of a picturo. 

Christiana of C.,l>aul ao former sense, it is Wed of in thi work 
under too names of too edoursthemsdves. See 
COLOSSE UM, See AsiPniTUUTiiE. Caiuiixe, Chbome. &e. In tho latter sense, C. 


Colorado Beetle : 

0 , perfect Inrat; t, natnid size; r, e, hirte. 


Jn too former sense, it is treated oi m tins worK 
imdcr too names of toe cdours toemsdves. See 
Cabmixe, CnjtOME^ &e. In tho latter sense, C. 
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OOI<OCr&-<!OLOUItpBLItn}NESS. 


must lio Kgardcd bj tbo artist not so sitlch os tbo 
result of the application of ono or more piraents 
Boparatdy, ns ol their use in tbo innumerablo com- 
binotions of which they admit. Synonjnnous 'srith 
C. in this sense is tlw word eotouring, whi^ bos 
come to bo employed ns n substantive, indicitting 
the results of Wio art of combining and applying 
colours in the imitatiro arts. _ 

Infinitely various ns nro the tints cdiibited in 
colouringi it is rcmarUnblo that they all result from 
the combination of tlio three simple, or, as they aro 
c.illcd, primitive or primary colours — red, blue, and 
w/foicL Sco SpncTROM, Lioiit, &e. Compounded 
in vorious proportions, either in twos, or all threo 
togctiicr, tiicsc tlireo coluuts prodiico every buo in 
nature or in art, every tint tlint is itbysically pos- 
sible. First, when combined m twns, they produce 


this, and in this respect alone, is a sufficient reason 
for their being known os colourists par ezeellenee. 
Tha_ art of colouring admits of being transmitted to 
pupils to a greater extent than the highest branch 
of all. 

COIiOUIt, a rhetorical term, which w.'is adopted 
into the technical language of English pleading. 
Previous to the juissing of the Common Law Pro- 
cedure Act of 18S2 (IS and 16 Viet. c. 76), it was n 
rule ihat pleadings in confession and avoidance, as 
opposed to pleadings by way of traverse, should 
confess tho matter adversely alleged, to the extent J 
at lc.ast of admitting somo anjiarcnt right in tho ' 
opposite party rcmiiring to bo encountered and 
avoided by the allegation of now matter. This 
w.-is called giving C. to tho plaintiff's claim. All 

al ?- ** If IS-l. 1 .^^— J .:11 


eoTn^^^^ 0^3 ‘ this ciirious subtSty, to wlucfi Eu^sh lawyers till 

we" » tiro habit of nttwhing so much 
red make ^ ■ ?pi .-j lirowTis* verj* properly set aside by fiio Btatuto 


again, nro comiHiiinds of all three of tho primary 
colours, in imcqiial and vnrj'ing proportions. 

CoMPLiainNTAnv CoLorns aro tho colours or 


isthp 61th. 

OOIiOUll, in Hcraldi)'. 


Tho colours used aro 


colour winch, wilii any cnbnir or colours mentioned, | generally r^' blue, blade, grocn. and purple ; whidi 
f colours, which consti- • gjjieg Gidca, Azure, Sable, Vert or Sinoplc, and 


Purpurc. Tenno or t-awny, and Sanguino or blood- 
colour, sometimes oceur, but they are not copimoru 
Yellow and white, again, are not colours in tho 
hcraldio sense, but metals ; they arc called Or and 
Argent, and nro always represented by gold .and 

» r.cM.likOMnntnl nnri «nmnAlllA rtllQ ID 


make up tho Ihrcp immary coluiira, which consti- 
tuto wiiilc light. Tlius, if the given C. be a primi- 
tive, its complcinent.ary C. is composed of the other , 
two primitive CMlnurs j c. g , tho complementary 
colour of blue H orange = rvil niul yellow. Again, 

if the given t' be a weomtao-, its complcnicntary ^ , . 

C. IB the remaining pnimlivc colour. Thus, the gjiver. It is a fundamental and mvanamo rule in 
complementary C, of green— blue and yellow — |iJn 7 .on, not to put C. upon C., or metal upon metal; 
is nil thus, if the field ho of n metal, tho hearing must bo 

CosTnA.sT or (' is tithcr simple or compoumhlgf nC., and rice rersd. Tlio only exception is said 
Each of tlio primitive colours forms n simple con- bo the nnns of Jcnisalcm, which were given to 
trast to tho other two. '1 hus, blue forms a simple Godfrey of Bouillon, which aroargent, a crostpolenee 
contrast to red and to yillow. But if red and!^^^ fcefirfwi /our erossleh of the some. Apparent 
yellow ho mixed together, the complementary C. I exceptions to this rule in common blazon nn^l. 
to blue will be produced— vir, orange, which is the ^l^j^femcnts or marks of cadency or difference, labels, 
most pow’erful contrast that can be made to blue. 1 cje’ccnts, batons, and tho like ; and 2. Extremities 
llAiisioNV or consists in the pn-sersation of ndjnncts to .’inimnls, or other objects, such ns 
the i.amo cli.atactir in n i-irlure tlimugliout, in tongues, claws, lioins, &c. ; but neither of these are 
far as colouring IS concernid It is raid to result i independent hearings. Colpurs and 

from on ciiiinl distnlmtum of the three pnmaty totals, when engraved, are generally indiwitcd by 

colours, either pim- or in cuinposilion ; but sucli a ' - ■ - • ' ' — ' — r™— -■ 

rule, even if ciurcet, is enneet with so wide n 
latitude ns scarcely to admit of jiracticnl application. 

The only metluKl of ntuiimig to a knowledge^ of 
harmony of C , is to tr.im the eye by the observation 
of It a.s exhibited III nature. .\ soullicrn sky will bo 
found to harmonise witfi n southein landscape, and 
const cpiciitl}, the coll mrs of whuli the one is cnin- 
jiosed svilli those wliieh conijKiae the other. The 
cxjicnnunt may lie iii.sde by iraintiug an Italian 
sky over an Kngbsh 1.11111-1 .ipe, when the svnnt ol 
harmony m the coluuriiig w ill be at once apparent. 

Tlio art of pnsiTsiiig Immumy without vaenliciiig 
s'ariety, ri'seiiibles tli.it of juesi rviiig light in shadow, 
and eoinbiiimg eh .iriu ss w ith depth, w hich wo have 
cxiilaiiicd under ( iil.\R 0-1 1 no, 

NYaiisi anii fill II f ouu loi are terms derived 
from the correspiinding Miib.itions which they are 
Buiiposcil to produce, llliie is said to ho a cold C., 
and orangu a w inn one, where.is red is neither 
warm nor eoliL Wilhnnt mippusing colour blindness, 
however, it seems s'ciy possible to imagine that in 
this respect tho F.mio C. may, from association 
and other causes, produce different sensations on 
diflereiit iicrsiiiiE. 

A iiiuiutttsr IS an artist in whoso works success 
in eoliiiir is the prominent excellence. The greatest 
colourists nro 'Titi.in, Correggio, Paul Veronese, 
llubeiis, and perhaps his pupil Vandyck. To say that 
these artists suqiass Itaiilincl, or even Lconnrtlo da 
Vinci, in this resiicct, would probably bo to say too 
much. But that they equal these greater artists in 
lU 


dots and lines: or, gold, by dots 5 nryoif, silver, is 
left plain 1 gulef, red, is indicated by pcrpcnfficular 
lines from top to bottom; nsiinr, bliic.by horizontra 
linos from siilc to side; suWe, hloclc, by horizontal 
and pcnicndicular lines crossing each other ; vm, 
by diagonal Imcs from right to left ; puTVure, by 
diagon^ lines from left to right ; fenni^ by diagonal 
lines from left to right, crossed by horu-ontal lines ; 
and tanguine, by lines crossing diagonally from IclC 
to right, and from right to left. 

COT-OUR-BIiriTDlfESS, n term introduced by 
Sir David Brewster to dcnoininato a ilcfcct of vision, 
owing to which certain jicrsons nro either unabta to 
discern n singlo colour, suck ns red, or to distuigiiish 
between tw’o colours, such ns green and so ‘hat 
they nisvy bo snld to be blind to rcd| or to be blind, 
to one o£ two colouw presonted Binuiltancously to 
the eye. This defect has been called c/iromato- 
iKmiilopns—i o., false s-ision of colours ; p.-atonism, 1 
after Dalton tho chemist, who suffered under it ; and 
various other liarncd names, have been applied to 1 
It ; but C. seems to ho .as apt and expressive a nmo ■ 
os any. It occurs in eyes whose power of stswu, 1 
ns to form and distance, is otherwise perfect. Tuo ' 
late Dr George Wilson, svlioso work on this siibject 
should ho consulted by tho rc.adcr (Jleaeames on 
Cohur-btiniinexs, Edin, 1853), thus classifies tho 
varieties of tho defect: 1. Inability to discern any 
colour properly so called, bo that black and white-- 
i. c., limt and shade — are tlie only variations of 
perceived. S. Inability to diseriminnto between the 


COLOUBINGMJOL'DBER. 


mea sliades of the ^lore eampoaite colonia, rach OO'IiOUB-PBI'lTTIlTO. See Foltchsoue 
OS browns, grays, and neutral tmts* 3. Inalnliiy to Pbzntdtg. 

tertiaiy coloun, such os green, purple, otance, and properKee of 

liroum. The fiWt sort iSuff to livery aMcyered that the leng^ of the epacee oeeniad m 

rare, but TreU-marlMd cases of Ke on ree^ 

CTSS.S^ya“di;?‘rfiJ?at^Jo4^5^n H^ tte^e, fhe dfafonfe scale ^«rfo«rs. 
is usual of perceiving objects veiy ^untly illnm- OOIiO U JteS, MTTeiTiBT, are certain kinds of flags 

mated. !N^ono of tbese recorded eases, nowevcw, witb the am^^. Standards, banne^ pennons, 

have been examined with such care as to warrant S'^^jons^ ensigns, ^ours— all are military flag^ 
the conclusion, that the C. was absolute. It onginally having a distinct mraning, now to 
would appear that where the C. is nearly absolute, *®P® extent departed trmn. The ensimis were the 
degrees oii luminositpy supply tbe place of wbftd** ongix^ of those which are now called 0., and which 
of colonr in giving variety to tlm aspects of olnec^ espemaUy belong to infantry regiments The 0. 
The second variety of 0., where we nicer ^uare flags, larger than^ the standards carried 

of the more composite cedonn are mistaken, would cavalry. In xormer times^ there was one for 

> s .m m .m * .» «« . • 


of Ihe wiitl o eaz, in this county j uht it is a matter called tne royal or first, and the other the regi« 
of aouht hour fur it mw not ho refciable to >oontal or eeemd. Both are about 6} feet by & 
imperfect cultivation of tbo aenee of colonr. In ioade of ailk, with ooida ond tasada of orimaon and 
many caaea of tiiia kind, however, it be ahewn 8**^ fixed to a ataff about 10 feet lon^ 
that the defect difiera in degree on^ from that of eoloiu or fiag ia nearly alike for all the rem- 

tho third form. Hie third form ia the moat impor- : ^th a blue ground, on iimerial orown, tho 

taut variefy ^ the affection. In extreme caaea, comber of the regiment and the Union Oroaa oi St 
althoi^ eolonra aie oeeaaionBlly qnite eorrectly George, St Andrew, and St Patrick, The regimental 
nnme^ there ia no eertuniy aa to any eolonr : in G. dependa for ita tint on the facinga ofthe nniform 
less aevere caaea, two coloiixa, at leaat, aa red and raiment j in ita centre ia inacribed the num- 
men, and genei^y fonr, aa red, green, olive, and deainiation of the nriment^ wi& ita oreat 

brown, are not dutingrabed from each other, end motto, u any ; and aroend are the namea iff 
Yellow woeld appear to be the cdour wbidh pvea ▼ictoriea and campaigna in which the eorpa has 
least difEcnltjr to those not ahaolntekr nnconaoioua aerved. A anbaltm ofiScer carries the colouta, and 
of colour j wlmo blue, if pore and wefi illuminated, certain non-commiaaioned officers are set apart oa a 
ia readily recomuaed by the coilour-lilind, a few guard. The C. symbolise the good name and fame 
of whom, indo^ desenbe it oa the colour wbi^ w tbe regimeni; and ore on that account protected 
they see best. Bed ajnicara io be the colour the ^ action with sedulous oare ; avictoralwaya counts 
want of the sense of wfihdi may be aoid to chorac- among bis oidiievementB the number of CL captured 
teriae aH the cdonr-blind. Indeed, Dr 'Wilson Irom tiie enemy. 'When a regiment obtains new C., 
thinks C. might properly onongh bo colled An- ore uanoUv solemnly pmented by some lady oC 
ergthrie (No>red) vimom He aaya that while &e distinction. The presentation is mode witii much 
normal eye onal^ea^ white lidt mto three coloured military pomp ; and the chanlam of the regiment 
dements, one of which ia no, the cdonr-Uind eye, reads a mayer prepared for tne oeoasion, A mem- 
on the other hand, onolyaes white li^t into two ^>or of the Heralds’ College is ‘ inspector of regi- 
' dementa, neither of which ia red. mental coloors,' the post being at present hdd 

The eyes of persona having this defect of vinon Gorter-King-at-anns. 
have been oareiully examined after death without Besides we ' pair of (X,’ there are small camp 0., 
discovery of anjr peculiarity. C. therefore has of ^ soino tint as the facinga of the regiment, to 
its scat in the aonsorinm, not in the vianal aj^retns. dwgnate the part of the comp the corps occupies, 
C. would appear to he very prevalent. Of 1164 regimenta do not oarry colonia, 

at f OO’LODB-BB'BGBANT, in the Army, ia t non- 

■ ^ 5^ GOTge Wilsc^ 66, or I commuaioDed officer of higher rank and oetter pay 

« -Sr company of infantry ; and the office fa 

founded blue Witt g^ Tn cona^wre of meritoii^’ addiere TtoO. wS^ 

■ J^vitoco of the defeat, tte mvretotiw Eonoraty bodge over the Chevren (q.v.), and 

Sir David Brewster, Sir Jdm Heiaehd, Frefeaaor ^ 

Maxwell, and man/ otters, have written wX ft" ™ 

Bubjeet of cdour-flindnes? Perhaps tte moat 

ingenions investigator of 0., and the phenomena of GO'IiT S-FOOT. See ToariLaoa 

vision generally, u Professor Maxwell, whose wrii- OOZ/T’S BEVOTdYBB. See Pisioz^ Betolvxr. 

®oyal OO^IiUBEB, a genus of serpents whidi, os defined 

Societies of London and JBdinburgh, will weU rq»ay Idxmieus, indeed on ei£mdy miscdlanoous 
perTOL ^ ^ assemblage of roedes, venomous and not venomous, 

GOLOuRl^G, os a musical tenn, is apjffied agreeing only m die cborocter of having a double 
to those ^pass^C8_ and hamonio •progressions in row of plates on the under side of the *^^1- The 
bravura nflording the singer an oj)portanity of venomous roedes ore now ozduded, not only from 
, 18 also applied to all ^grand honimnio the genus 0., but from the family Oduhrida^ of 

oombmanons m otdiestnil oomposidonse whum it is the type. The seipents of this family 

. m 
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0 X 0 veiy numerous : ifc includes, indeed, about one* 
half of all tbo Icnown sclents in tbo world. Their 
gcograpliio distribution is wide, although tiiey 
chiefly nbmmd in fho tropics. Some of them arc 
terrestrial, and some ar^rcal in their habits, the 
latter t^efly natives of tbo tropical porta of Asia 
and America. A few are inhabitants of _ &cah 
waters, and feed on lish. They arc active in tiic 
pursuit of their pro}’, some of tiicm feeding chiefly 
on small bir& and quadrupeds, somo on insects. 
They do not hill their proy by constriction, like the 
boas. Somo of them nro singularly and Inillioutly 
coloured. A few, partioulorly of tho arboreal species, 
aro remarkable for tlicir oxbremoly lengthened form. 
Kono of them crow to a very largo size. To this 
family belong tho common liingcd tinako (A’alrix 
tarquala) of England, tbo only Uritiah spcdcs. To 
the genus V. belong tho lilack Snake (q. v.) of 
Amcnco, and tho Serpent of Aesculapius (O'. A'seu- 
hr/n'i), figured by tbo ancients as au attribute of 
their god of medicine. It is of a brownish colour, 
and attains the length of four or five feet. It is 
found in the centre and south of Europe, is c.aaily 
tamed, .and cxliibits the greatest gentleness of 
manners. 

COIiIT'GO. See Elvinq Ltaiun. 

COLXT'MBA, St (called also St Couni>rtLi.E and 
Sr CoMr), one of tho mv.ate.st names in the carl}’ 
ccclcsiaatic.al history of the llrituh Isles, was bom 
(it is believed, .at U.artan, in tbo county of Donegal) 
in the north nt Irelaml, on tho 7th of December 
521. Ilia father, h'eilhhmidli, of tho powerful trilic 
of tho Cinel Cunaill, av.aa a kuisman of more than 
one chief or pianeo then reignmg in Ireland and 
in the west of Scotland; anil hu mother, Eitlmc, 
was also of royal diseent. To this distinguished 
jarentago, no doubt, he iiweil somo meaauro of his 
great inUurnre upon the minds of his couiitiymcn. 

lie studied iirst ,at Monlle, nt tho head of 
Stmngford Loiigli, under St Finni.an, by whom ho 
avns ord.ained a de.acon; and aftem-.ards under 
another St Finni.in, nt t'lonanl, avhoro he avas 
ordained a pnest. Among hia fellun.duiciplc.a, he is 
suiqKiacd to h.ave had St ('omgall, St ('i.araii, and St 
Caiiincch; anil t>u I'onspieiioua ar.aa Ins youthful 
devotion, even in that saintiy comiuany, that he 
rocoived tho name by u hivh be is perhaps still best 
known in Ireland— ' t'uliini rdle,' or ‘Coinmba of 
the Church.' In 51G, when no more than taventy- 
iia’e, ho founded Deny, and, six nr seven years nftcr- 
avaids, Diirroaa', the greatvat <if all his Irish monas- { 
tones. Uo seems noav to haa-o enibruiled liimsclf 
in tho civil strifes of bis eoiintiy; and tho belief 
^at ho instigated tho bloody liattlu of Cooldrovny, 
iu 5C1, led to his cscnmmunic,atinn by an Irish 
ccclesiastic.al sa-nod. The justice of the scntcnco' 
avas challenged by ecclesiastics of rank, but it was 
probably among tho c.auscs winch determined him 
to leave Irehaiiil. 

It was in 5G3, aahen in his dSd year, that, necom* 
panied In’ tarch'c disciples, he act R.ail for tho littlo 
island of Ily or Iona, as it av.'is then colled— noav 
better knoam ns Iona (q. v.), or 1 Colum-cillc — 
of which ho obtained a grant, os well from tho 
Icing of tho Diets ns from iiis luiisman tho king of 
tbo Scots. Having planted a monostory here — i 
built, it aa’ould seem, chiefly of aa'attlcs— ho set lum* 
self to tlio great work of Iw life, tho cona’crsion of I 
tho Dictish tobes beyond tho Grampians. Tho 
Diets davclling to tho south of that mountain 
barrier hod been converted by St Hinian of Whit- j 
hern, in tho 6th c. ; and tho Scots avho peopled 
tho aa’cstcrn shores and islands of Scotland, aarcro 
cither Christians before they passed oa’cr from 
Ireland, or were oftonvords converted by Irish 
UG 


missionaries. St C. noav brought tho Diets of tho 
north to tho tiuo faith; but, unfortimatidy, very 
littlo is known of the way in which ho nccomjpiishca 

4;ACitr Ttni^n c-emnlv liici < TirafiftTnnrr nvirl 


tells Lo\r tlio gates o£ tlio Pictiah long’s fort bnrst 
open at his approach, and how, as ho chanted the 
45th Dsalm, his voice avas prcternaturally strength* 
cned, so as to ho hoard like a tlmnder-peul ahovo 
tho din and damour by which the Dictish magicians 
tried to silence his cvening-prayer under the walls 
of the Dictish palace. Wo got another ghmpso of 
his missionniy footsteps from too Book of Deer, a 
Cdtio MS. of tho 11th or 12th c., lately discovered 
at Cambridge, It records how ' Coliun-cillo and 
Drostan, tho son of Cosreg, his disciple, camo from 
Hy. as (iod had shown thorn, to Ahciaonr ’ (a hcauti- 
fnl littlo hay among tlio hu^ diflB which binge tho 
coast of Budian, as tho noi^-cast district of Abcr* 
deenshiro is still called) ; how ‘Bcdc, a Diet, wos 
then high sicavord of Buchan, and gave thorn that 
town ill freedom for oa’ormoro;' how 'they camo 
after that to another town, and it avas pleasing to 
Colum-cfllc, for that it was full of God's grace; 
and ho asked of tko Idgk.stcward, Bcdc, that ko 
aa’ould givo it to liim,hut ho gavo it not; and, 
hdiold, n son of his took an illness, and kc aa’os all 
but dead, and tho high-steward wont to entreat tlio 
clerics tlmt they would make prayor for his son, that 
hcaltii might como to him; and ho ma’o in oflering 
to them from Clodi'in-Tiprat to CTodi-Dctto-mic- 
Gornait; and they mado tho prayer, _nnd hcaltii 
camo to him.’ In somo such avay as this, St C. and 
Ilia disciples seem to Imvo travenra the Dictish main- 
land, the AVestom Islands, and tho Orlmcys, establish- 
ing humhlo monasteries, whoso inmates ministered to 
tho religious wants of tho people. Tito paront-bonso 
of Iona exercised supremacy not only over all tbeso 
monasteries, but over all tbo monasteries wbieli 
St C. had built in Ireland, and over those wliich 
were founded by his disciples in tho northern 
provinces of England when thoy converted tho 
Angles and tho S.axons. Thirty-four years appear 
to have been spent by St C. in raising up and 

J icrfccting his cccicsianic.’il R}’Efcm in Scotland, 
hit tho labour did not so wholly engross him, bnt 
that iio found time for repeated T0}’.igC3 to Ireland, , 
and for a visit to Glasgow’, svhcrc St Kcntigcm or 
Mungo was restoring Christianity among tho Welsh 
or British irihcH of Cumbria and Strathclyde. Tho 
health of St C. seems to have begun to fail m 693, 
but his lifo was prolonged till ho reached his 77th 
year, when iic hrc.atlicd iiis last ns he knelt heforo 
tko altar of his church in lonn, a little after mid- 
night, between tbo 8tb and 9th of Juno 597- Ilq 
was buried witliin tlio precinct of his monutcry, 
and his bones — whicli were afterwards^ cnslirinod— 
tho stoDO pillow on which he slept, lib hooks, his 
pastoral staff, and otiicr things wliicli ho had loved 
or used, W’cro long held in great veneration. Ko 
composition certainly known to ho liis has been 
preserved; hut there hnvo been attributed to liim 
threo Latin h}’mns of somo merit, a short monastic 
(or rather hcrcmitical) nilo in Celtic, and several 
Coltio poems, among which is a collection of Ins 
Iirophccies. 

Tito strength of St (k’s chniactor appears to have 
been in its earnestness. There is no reason to think 
that ho w’os repnted oitker wiser or more Icanii^ 
than tlio betto class of the cedcrinsties^ of his 
age. But tho same enthusiastic teller w’hich won 
for him in boyhood tho namo of ‘Columha of too 
Church,’ continued to imimnto him tiirou^ont life. 
Tho length and frequency of his fasts and vi£^ nro 
Bxioken of os nearly incremblc. With this ascotioism 
ho combined unwearied industry ; so hour passed 
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JJcde, m nlliwm ntobably to these infirauties, ‘this sezmons, £Gb monastio rule hu been printed men 
ire hnonr of Ipi ior ccrtam, that ho left after him than once s bnt the most complete emtion of his 
raccessm eminent for their strict contmence,-diTino trorks is in Flemings OoReetanea Sacra, published 
lor^md exi^ ^cipline ; men irho follov, indeed, at Lonvaine in 1607, and now of such ranty that a 
dm^fia qrelB m their computation of the ereat coiwof it sells for about £3a Of the sermons of St 
Icstaral n. e., i^erj, because, in that far out of the tt, M. Guizot remarks, that ‘the flighfai of imnmnii . 
worm abode of theus, none had ever communicated tion, the pious transpo^ the rieoiow applioatim of 
to them the synodal decrees relating to tho pasehol prineiidos, the warfare dedaicd against ^1 -vain or 
obscrranc^ but y^ withal, men di%!ntly observing hypoeritieal compromise, give to the words of the 
thOTc wmks of ^ety and chastiiy, and those only, preacher that p assin nata aiitlinri-<y which may not 
which they were able to leam from tho writings of always and snioly lefoim the soul of his hearera bnt 
thomnphi^, evimgcliats, and apos^’ _ whidi dommates over them, and, for «««« time at 

The ccdcsinsticd <•* St 0. was in so &r least, czcrciaes paramount sway over their conduct 

peculiar that, m tho words of Bede, Iona ‘had and their lifa’ The town of San nn 1 «n.T,a„» in 
alw;a^ for its ruler a preslyter abbot, to whoso Lombardy, takes its name from tho Irish as 
junsdi^on both the entire province, and tho bidu^ the town and canton of St Gall fa. v.l, in Silver. 
tbcksclvcs alsa contrary to tho usual order of land, perpetuate tho name of tho moat favoured of 
tamg^, nraac ovm snbje^on, after iho example of | liis diseiplea. 


tliat fiiat teacher of tfiein, who waa no Uahoii. bat 

M ITU all tiM mtm ■ — I fflL^ J* 


a prcib^r and monk.’ 
reserved to tho cpiaeopa 
the abbatial office; lin 
bishop than the right o 


COIdUMBA'KIUM (Lat.), a dove-cot or pigeon- 
tuse. When used in tho aing Mlnr , G. also ngni- 
d a particular kind of aopulchial-chambcr naod 
r the Bomana to receive the aahea of bodies 


bishop than the ri^t of ordination, and a certain Bomana to receive the aahea of bodies 

mcaanre of precedence in the celebration of divine ]^^cb had been burned, ^o name was derived 
service. St C. bitwwAlf u hjg followers chamber being surroimdod by small nidies 


tuau obtamed in other parts of Western Christen- f acacnpiaon wcro'cnieily uaod bygreat 

dom. Bu^ with these exceptions, their creed end for dimositing tho oshes of their slaves and 

rites appear to have been aahsfaintially tho same. dependants. SeveraTof them are still to be seen at 
The life of St a was written ly two of his sue- “o™®- ^ annexed wood-cut (copied from Smith’s 
CGssois in tho abbacy of lono^-Cuimino Ailho (657— 

669) and St Adamnan (679—701). The first of 

thssQ lives is incorporate in the second, which \ jr 

is altogeUer one of tho most valuable worlts’ now ftt'.V ^ ■ •' .Tii'TrP* 

extant oh the early ecclesiastical history of Scot- 

land and Inland. It has gone throimh many j. 

editions;^ the hist, and incomparably the heat — "^*^000 nD®***^ 

a book, indeed, beyond praise — being that of the _„n 

learned and laborious IViUiam Beeves, B.B., Vicar j ^ ppODUU 

of Lusk, printed at Dublin in 1857 for tho Ban- ,.;?v o ll^=^^S.“oonr 

nati^ club and the Irish Aictoolomcal and *- IiIDEd i n a is £^'' 

Celtic Society. Besides bis rtte Saneli Gdundme, 

Adanman wrote De Lwm Sanetic, on interesting Q O 

acconnt of Jerusalem and its nci^^bourbood, from ^ - 

the information of a French biabop, who, in return- _ 

Mg from the Holy Land, waa driven among tiic 

‘Western Isles of Scotland. This tract has boon , j n , * 

more than once i^tcd, and its chief wero Hietiowaiy o/ Oiw* and Foman Antiomlia) Hmrc- 
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DicUonary of OreA and Soman AnSmit 


transcribed ly in bis JKriorioForfes/oriiea om which ,wns discovered at 

Oentia Anghrum. Wo learn from it that waxed Eufim, about two miles biyond tho Porto 

tablets for vniting wero in use among the disciples In each nioho were two unis, 

of St C. in Iona, at tho dose of the century. umes of tho j^ons whoso ashes tiny 

..OOXDMBAN, or COLUMBATTOS, Sr, ono of inscribed over them, 

the most learned and doquent of the many mission- COLD'MBIA, the federal district of tho United 
aria whom lidand sent forth to the continent States, and tho scat of tho gcnei^ covenunen^ 
during the Dork Ages, waa_ bom in Leinster ahont lies on tho left boific of tiio Kitomoo, beiiig terri- 
tho year 645. Having stodied under St ComgaU, in torii^ within the limits of Maiylond. Tho 
tho great monastery m Bangor, in TTlste^ ho passed district contains -about 60 squans miles — its chief 
over .to Fraao^ in his 45th year, oeeompamed ly cities being Wodiingtoii, the camtol of tho ‘Union, 
twdve companioi^ and founded tho monasteries of and Georgetown. Pop. (1870) 131,701^ of whom 
Annegtay, Luxcnil, and Fontaine. Hia adherence 88,278 were whites^ and 43,404 colonrcd. Thisterri* 
to (ho Irish tide for cdonlating Easter involved him toy was originally 100 square miles in area, bnt in 
in controveiey with the French bishop ahont 602 ; 1840 the county of Aiexandria was incorporated 
and B few yem later, tho courage with which he with Virginia, and 0. was reduced to its prasont 
Tohuked the vices of tho Burgundian courts led size. For a long time 0. was less favourahly situ- 
to his eiqialrion fimm France. Passing through ated than tho territories in regard to parliamentary 
Smtzerland into Lemhardy, founded, in 61!^ representation ; but now, like them, it sends one 
the famous monastery of Boblno^ in the Apennines, dclcgata to Congress, who con speak, thon^ he is 
where ho died on the 21st Hovember 016, His life, not permitted to vote 
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COLUAIBIA, or (yESGOBf, a name long a]pplied 
to tlie entire repon extending, on the irest aide 
of the Bocl^ l&untains, betireen Califoniia and 
Bussiaa America. region comptiaed, even on 
the mainland, a great deal more than the basin of 
the river from ‘erhich it derived its appelintion ; 
\rhile it included the almost continuous breast-work 
of islands from the Strait of ^ca to lat. 64* 40* K. 
After having been held, or at least claimed, about 
half a century, in common, first 1^ Spain and' 
England, and then by England ana the United 
States, it was, within these last 30 mars, divided 
between the latter two poweta by the parallel of 
49* E. and the Strait or Euca. Since that time, 
it has expanded irom a wilderness, which bad 
barely a nucleus of civilisation on the WoUametie, 
a southern feeder of the Lower Columbia, into 
two American communities — ^tho state <d Oregon 
and the territory of Washington; and two Engmsb 
colonics — Vancouver’s Islona and British Colurnbia. 

COLUMBIA 01^ OBEGOE, the largest stream 
on the west side of America, rises in the Bocky 
Mountains, draining that range by means of its 
dificrent hc.nd-watera, from about lat 64* E. to 
about lat 42* E. Its two main branches — the C. 
Broper from the north-north-cast, and the Snake 
from the south-east — meet about lat 4G* 6* E., 
long, 118* 66' W., and united, run together to 
long. 124* B W., where they empty themamves into 
^0 Pacific in a latitude corresponding witii that 
in which they joined. This great nver, long vaguely 
believed to exist, was discovered only in 17i^, 
by Captain Gray of Boston in Massachusetts, who 
gave it the name of his own vessel in place 
of the lio.iting appclhitions of the Oregon and 
the San Boque. The extreme length cannot bo 
less than 1000 mdes ; most of its voiuec— all, in fact, 
but the upper p.irt of the north branch— being 
within the limits of the Umted States. Eever- 
theless, the entire nangatinn is equally open to 
the British and to the Americans, lliat navi^tion, 
however, is of comparatively little v.iluc, more par- 
ticularly to the former n.-ition. The river is broken 
by falls and rapids into many aejiar.-ite portions ; and 
of these, even the lou'cst and most important, the 
maritime reach itself, docs not exceed 90 miles in 
length. In addition to the inland impediments, the 
ingress and egras ore embarrassed by a surf-bcaten 
bar, which, with few and prcc.'inous passages, 
extends from Capo Bisappuintmcnt on the north, to 
Point Adams on the south. Still, as a harbour, the 
C. has the recommendation of being decidc^y the 
best on the coast between San Prancisco, which is 
nearly pOO rmlcs to the south, and Port Discovery, 
which is fully 160 miles to the north. 

OOLU'MBIA BritkiIi, since 1871 a province of 
the Dominion of Canada, is divided into two parts — 
tiic mainland, commonly called British C. ; and Van- 
couver's Island (q, V.). These were formerly inde- 
pendent colonics, but iverc united in 1806. TIio 
total arc.a of the province is estimated at 220,000 
square miles. As Vancouver's Island is separately 
treated, the present article, as far ns possible, wifi 
confine itself to an account of the mainland, which 
is situated in hit. 49*— 58* E., long. 116*— 132* W., 
and measures about 420 miles in breadth by 300 in 
length, its total area being estimated at upwards of 
120,000 squaro miles. Its northern limit, as settled 
by act or parliament in 1858, follows the Simpson 
"I er to the Pacific Ocean on the west. 

Pinlay, an affluent of the Peace, to the Bocky 
Mountains on the east. Bunning parallel with the 
chain on the east border, which itself rises, in Mount 
Brown, to a height of 10,000 feck two ranges divide 
the width of the country into three sections of 
US 


drainage. In the cast are head-waters, which find 
opposite outlets in the estuaries of the Columbia 
and of the Mackenzie ; through the entire middle 
and part of the east, the Eraser maintains a southerly 
course, till, at Port Dope, it is bent sharply to the 
right bjr n mountain barrier, so as to enter the Gulf 
of Georgia barely within the international boundary ;* 
and lastly, across the west, a series of streams, 
generally meeting longhand narrow inlets of the 
ocean, and terminating in the Skeena, which, with 
its upland reservoir, Babino Lake, of 100 miles in 
length, is but littio inferior .to the leaser itself, 
Tlio principal harbours aro Bnrrard Inlck on tho 
Gulf of Georgia, a few miles from Eew VTestminster, 
and tho chief port for tho lumber trade ; Howe 
Sound, north of Bnrrard Inlet; Bute Inlet, still 
farther north ; Millbank Sound, which will become 
valuable os tiio gold mines on the Pe.acc Biver 
attract a population; the river Skeona, now 
ascended by^steam-vcssels, and one of the routes 
to the Ominica gold mines; and the river Eass, 
near the frontier of Alaska, watering a region 
also believed to be rich in gold, 

Tlic interior of British C., i. c.,tho region between 
the Cascade Banro and tho Bocky Mountains, is, on 
tho whole, rugged and lofiy, and though rivers aro 
nnmerons, they do not servo tho purposes of irriga- 
tior^ being often confined within deep ravine^ 

, Still tho tracts of arable land arc of considcrablo 
extent, and very fertile. In 187^ some land 1700 
feet abovo tho sea-lcvcl, yielded, under proper 
irrigation, 40_ bushels of wheat per acre. Tho 
pastures of British C. are, however, likely to prove 
much moro valuable than its nrnblo ground, ^ey 
arc almost endless in extent. On tho Cariboo road 
(between Soda Creek and Quesnd), there is a plain 
160 miles long, and 00 or SO wide; and between tho 
Thompson and Eraser rivets tliero is on immenso 
tract of grazing tend. Tho hills and plains aro 
covered with bunch grass, on which tho cattle and 
horses live all winter, and its nutritive qualities arc 
Siiid to cxeccd tho celebrated blue grass and clover 
of Virginia, 

Tho forest tends are also of vast extent, and 
yield most valuable timber. Hie principal trees 
arc the Douglas pinr^ Mcnzics fir, yellow fir, balsam 
hemlock, white pine, yellow pine, cedar, yellow 
cypress, arbor vitn, yew, oak, white maple, arbutus, 
alder, dog-wood, aspen, cherry, willow, and cotton- 
wood. Tho Dou^as pine is almost universal on the 
sc.vcoast and up to the Cascade range. The cedar, 
white pine, and maple aro found overywhero; tho 


bottom-lands. But the lumber-trade is only begin- 
ning; tho value of the exports, in 1870, amounting 
to little mm than £25,000. The Eraser Biver and - 
its tributaries, with the nnmerons lakes communi- 
cating with them, furnish great facfiitics for tho 
conveyance of timber. Tholkiwcr Eriiser country 
cspcci.’illy is densely wooded. Smaller 8trc.vns and 
the numerous inlets and arms of tho sea do tho 
same thing for the region further north. 

Tliojiiheries of British C. aro perhaps the richest 
in tho world, but their distenco from populous 
centres has hitherto prevented their development. 
Wholes and seals abound off the northern coasts. 
Sturgeon arc plentiful in tho rivers and estuaries; 

* Tiic decision of the Gorman emperor (21st October 
1872) on the San Juan Boundary Qualion, lias nUinned 
the accuracy of tiio Amcric.in interpretation of the 
treaty of 1816, in virtuo of which the houndary of the 
United States runs through the Bare Channel, and the 
"®u Juan archipelago, lying between Vancouver's 
iBiand nnd tho mainlondy and cominanding tlio outlet 
to tiic Pacific^ has been assigned to tho tetter power. 



they are found •weighing over 500 lbs., and are 
c.asily caught. The salmon of the Ihaser River are 
famous over the American continent; so are the 
oulachans, small sprat-like fish, avhich enter the 
river in millions ; some are so full of oil that, it is 
said, they ■will burn like a candle. Cod, herring, 
halibut, anohowes, haddock, &c., are caught in 
groat qu.antities. 

Steamers now ascend the Fraser as far as Fort 
Yale, and others have been put on in various parts 
of the province, to provide easier access to the 
mining districts ; but the inland routes .are of the 
rudest description. Up the left of tho Fraser, 
however, there is a tolerable road as far as Lytton 
at the confluence of the Thompson. The grand 
obstacle, however, in the waj' of all improvements, 
centres in the more attractive character of mining 
than of any more regular pursuit. Independently 
of silver, which has been discovered in the lower 
basin of the Fraser, and of copper, which is known 
to exist immediately to the east of the same, gold 
may ho said to be univers.ally diffused. In addition 
to tho old ‘diggings,’ new mines ■were opened in 
IS 7 I,, in the north, in the Peace and Omiuica dis- 
trict, and j-ielded in tho same year over £80,000 ; 

' the total yield for tho province being .about 
£300,000. In fact, such is the abundance of tho 
precious metal, that tho only obstacles to the 
proseoutiou of almost inexhaustible gold-mining are 
the want of roads, the avant of c.apital, ,ancl the 
want of a thorough geological survey. Silver mines 
have also heen opened in the Fraser v.aUey. Co.al 
and iron are found. Furs are one of tho most 
valuable articles of export. In I8G9, tho value of 
tho fur exported .amounted to £47,000. Tho most 
v.aluablo are tho black and silver fox, sea otter, 
rod fox, fur seal, mink, martin, beaver, and common 
otter. Buffalo .are found on tho plains; bears, and 
go.ats, and sheep on the mountains ; elk aro mot 
with on tho coast, and deer on tho groups of small 
islands; wild ducks and goose are abundant; grouse 
and snipe^.arc found everywhere; and in the -plains 
a kind of tall buff crane, 4 or 5 feet high. 

The cfima/c varies according to tho locality, owing 
prlncip.ally to tour causes : (1) greater or less dis- 
tance from the sea; (2) or from tho mountain 
regions ; (3) difference in the variety and growth of 
vegetation ; (4) difference of level. Tho low por- 
tions near the sea and on Vancouver’s Island have 
a moderate climate, with a temperature ranging 
from 20° in winter, to 80° in summer. The spring 
is short, lasting from the beginning of March to the 
early part of hlay. A short spring lasts from March 
till ilay; summer, from hlay till September; tho 
next two months are autumn, of which avinter is 
only an aggravation, the snows being light, and the 
frosts far from severe or lasting. 

To its mineral resources, British C. mainly owes 
its present position. It avas tho discovery of gold 
in 1857 — coinciding as it did with tho expiration of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s licensed monopoly 
— that led to the establishment of the colony in 
1858. In connection avith this same cause, ‘ada’cn- 
turers from the United States, from Great Britain 
and its dependencies, and from China, have flocked 
hither. According to the census of 1871, tho popu- 
lation of the province was 10,5SG, exclusive of 
Indians, avho are- estimated at from 30,000 to 50,000, 
hut their numbers are diminishing from sraa)l-pox, 
measles, and trib.al w.ars. If the Canadian Pacific 
Railway be carried out, this proadnee avill become 
one of the most valuable in the Dominion. 

Tho total amount of tho revenue for the province, 
in 1870, avas £102,990; and of tho expenditure, 
£100,523. The tonnage of vessels entering and 
clearing the various ports avas 343,833. 


British C. is represented in the Canadian parlia- 
ment by 3 senators .and 6 members of the House 
of Commons; hut it has also a local legislature, a 
lieut.-governor, and an executive council. The chief 
toaams are Victoria and Hew Westminster. 

COIiU'MBIDiE, a family of birds, often compre- 
hended under tho general Enghsh names dove and 
pigeon, and forming the genus Columba (L.at. pigeon) 
of Linnmus. They are generally ranked .among 
g.allinaceou3 birds, but exhibit points of resemblance 
to the order Insessores, and have by some naturalists 
been constituted into a distinct order, intermediate 
between these. They agree with the true^gallina- 
ceous birds in the character of their hill, and in the 
soft naked tumid mcmbr.ane at the base of it, in 
avhich the nostrils are pierced ; also in their rasorial 
(scraping) habits and blunt claws; hut they differ 
very -widely from them in their great powers of 
lligh^ avhich are not surpassed in any other family 
of birds ; in having the hind-toe on the same level 
■with the other toes ; in h.a-ving no connecting 
membrane at tho base of tho toes ; in not being 
polyg.amous bnt pairing, and in the male takint' 
part -with tho female in the care of tho young ; in 
their ha-sdng generally only two yoimg ones at a 
time, bnt breeding often in a year ; in their donblo 
crop, an expansion of tho gullet on both sides, in 
which they differ from all other birds; and in the 
secretion, at breeding-time, of a miUcy fluid by the 
crop of both parents, as in tho p.arrots, with -which 
the_ food is satur.atcd in order to fit it for the yoimg, 
which, imlilcc those of the true gallinaceous birds, 
arc at first very- helpless. The figiu-e represents 



tho miUet and double crop of a pigeon — one side, a, 
exhibiting the usual appearance of tho crop ; and the 
other, h, shewing its appe.aranco when the glands 
aro developed which secrete the milky fluid. Tho 
number of species of C. is very great. There is 
amongst them so much resemblance, that scientiCo 
classification has been found very difficult. They 
aro foimd in all wai-m and temperate climates, bnt 
comparatively few aro Em-opean. Tho Indian 
arclupclago jiarticularly .abounds in them. Many of 
tho tropical species exhibit ai brilliancy of colours 
scarcely excelled in tho humming-birds or sun-birds. 
Tho chaste beauty of the plumage is alw.ays pleasing, 
even when hrilli.ancy is w.anting. The voice is very 
similar in all tho species, the cooing of some, how- 
ever, being h.arsh, th.at of others soft and pleasant. 
Some species aro migratory, and some congregate 
in prodigious flocks. See Bhonzewino, Oamiiek 
Pigeon, Dove, FnuitPioeon, Gouka, Geound-dove, 
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Pabtridoe Pigeon, Passenger Pigeon, Pigeon, 
Tgrtir-dove, and Virago. 

CO'LTJMBINE (Aqidlegia) a genna o£ plants 
of the natural order Jiammculacea:, having five 
coloured sepals, •which soon fall off, and five petals 
each terminating below in a horn-shaped spim or 
nectary. They .are natives of the temperate and 
colder regions of the northern hemisphere. One, 
the Common C. {A. vulgaris), is foimd in woods 



in some parts ^o£ Britain, and has long been 
familiar as an inmate of llower.g.irdens. 'It is a 
Ijorennml, generally three or four feet high, with 
fiowers of curious structure and considerable bc.wty. 
C. was formerly much esteemed for niedicin.al 
anrtues, -ivliich are now seldom heard of.— Some 
of the other species are verj* ornamental, and arc 
pretty common in flower-borders. 

COLU'JIBItJhr, or TA'>'TALU.M (s 3 -mbol Ta), 
js a r,tro metal found m the mineral t-antalitc, 
obtained from Bodenmais, in Bohemia, and from 
Sweden. It can be obtained as a black powder, 
which assumes ,a lustrous aspect when subjected 
to the process of burnishing. It forms a series of 
compounds, of which only Columbic Acid (TaOA is 
worthy of notice. 

COLUMBUS, CnmsToriiER (the Latinised form 
ot the Itahan Colombo, and the .Spanish Colon), the 
great navig.ator who added a new hemisphere to 
our globe, is supposed to havp been born at or 

1 * 11 ^ AS others B.a\-, 

1440. _ rhough aurtually the grc.atost man of his era, 
there is httle definite information about his f.amily 
and hjs early life. It would appear, however, that 
he was the sou of a wool-comber ; that he attended 
for some little time the then gi-eat school of learning 
m lavia, where ho evinced a'taste for astronomy .and 
cosmography ; and that he early went to sea, and 
niade several voyages in the Mediterranean. Settling 
in Lisbon in 1470, lie there married the danehter of 
an Italian named P.alestrollo, who Iiad distinguished 
himself as a navigator in the Portuguese service, and 
with her obtained some valmablo chai-ts, journals, 
and memoranda. Lisbon, at this time, w.ns the head- 
ijuarters of all that was speculative and adventurous 
m the way of goograiihic.al discovery; and here, 
while constructing maps and charts for the liveli- 
hood pf his family, C. first appe.ars to Imve imbibed 
Of lAnd to the westward, which ho was 


destined, after long disho.artening ye.ars, to estab- 
lish as fact — ^the laud, indeed, not being, as he had 
supposed it, a prolongation of the eastern shores 
of Asia, but a new western continent. With the 
■view, apparently, of bettor qnalifying himself for 
his great enterprise, C. made several voyages to the 
Azores,^ the Canaries, and the coast of Guinea — then 
tlie liimt of European nawgation in this direction. 
Not until about 1482 or 1483, did C. find opportunity 
to lay his scheme before John 11. of Portugal. This 
monarch referred it to a junto of naiitic.-vl .and 
scientific men, who decided against it. The king, 
however, me.anly taking adv.antage of a detailed pl.an 
obtained from C. imder false pretences, secretly sent 
out a vessel to examine the route. Too timid to 
venture far from the beaten-track, the pilots soon 
returned to Lisbon, to throw ridicule on the project. 
Disgusted with the duplicity of his sovereign, C. 
secretly left Lisbon in 1484, t.aking ■with him his 
little motherless boy Diego. Pfe found his way to 
Genoa, where the repubbe, before whom he unfolded 
his^ scheme, treated it as the silly product of a 
vpsionaty brain ; and it is said that he also met with 
like trc.atment from the Venetians ; but it appears 
doubtful whether he at this time communicated ■with 
them. Disappointed, but not despairing, for C. was 
buo^'ed up pvith the belief that Heaven had com- 
missioned him to plant the banner of the cross upon 
those shores avhich as yet .appeared to exist but in his 
oivn imagin.ation, C. turned his steps tow.ards Spain. 
Weary and hungry, ho stopped one day at the g.ato 
of the Fraucisc.an cona'cnt La P.abida, in Andalusia, 
to beg some bread and water for his child. This day 
avas the turning-point in his career. The superior 
of the convent, J nan Perez de Marchona, passing at 
the moment, entered into conversation with the 
traveller, and w.as so stnick with the grandeur of 
his views, that ho used all his influence to procure 
him the favour.ablo consideration of the king and 
queen. It avas not, however, imtil seven more j’e.ars 
of dis.appointments had passed over — during which 
C. had applied to other courts, and ■without av.ail — 
that he found himself in command of three small 
vessels, only one of which was decked, with 120 
men, ready to start on his adventurous eiiteiprise. 
C. claimed, ns reward, to bo nominated high-admiral, 
and govcrnor-goner.al and ricoroj-, over afl the lands f 
ho discovered, with a tenth of the produce of the 
countries. On tho 3d of August 1492, 0. set sail from 
tho bar of Saltes, near Palos. Del.aying a month 
at tho Canaries to refit, he started thence, on tho 
Cth ot September, over imlmown se.as. ffis crew 
soon bcg.an to interpose their timid fears, and when 
these were unavailing, to express their open dis- 
affection ; but equally disregardful of both, 0. bore 
stcacUy westward ; himself, however, not arithoiit 
misgiving as to what the v.ariation in the needle 
(not before discovered) portended- On tho 12th of 
October, his perseverance was rew.arded ■with tho 
sight of land, which proved to be one of the B.ahama 
Ishands. Here ho solemnly planted tho cross, gi-rin" 
the island tho name of San Salvador. After 
covering several other of tho West India Islands, 
including Cuba and H.ayti, or San Domingo, .at the 
latter of which, called by Imn Hispaniola, he settled 
a small colony, 0. set sail ng.ain for Spain, where ho 
amved on the 15th March 1493, .and was received 
with every demonstr.ation of joy and admiration, as 
well by the people as the comt. In September ot 
the same year, he set sail from Cadiz on a second 
expedition, with 17 ships and 1500 men. In this 
voj'.age, he discovered the C.aribbee Islands, J.amaic 3 , 
&c. ; blit calumnies at home forced him to return in 
149(5. Having cleared himself ■with his sovereigns, 
he, in 1498, sot out on a third expedition. This 
time, steering more to tho southward, ho discovered 
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Trinidad, and the mouths of the Orinoco, and landed 
at Paria, on the coast of South America. After 
I these di.scoTcrie.s, C. steered for Hispaniola, avhere he 
I foimd evcrj-tliing in' disorder. The king’s ear had 
been again abused; an officer named Eovadilla bad 
been appointed to supersede C. as goTcmor, and by 
thi.s person C. ivas sent ‘ home in chains. This 
uuwoithy treatment excited the indignation of the 
Spanish people to such a degree, thatl'erdinandivas 
fain to disavow all knowledge of the disgraceful 
affair. But aU C.’a efforts to obtain redress from 
the king were fruitless. Tlie spirit of .adventure, 
however, which had home liim up amid so m.any 
disappointments, was not to he crushed by injustice. 
It still burned bright and stroug as ever srithiu the 
great old man, who, on the 0th Jlay 1502, ivith four 
vessels and 150 men, set out once more to seek a 
passage uniting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
ivhich he imagined lay somewhere between Hon- 
duras and Paria. But the mutinous character of 
his crew forced him aside to seek for cold, and after 
many difficidtics and disasters, and having added 
little of importance to his previous discoveries, he 
returned to Spain in November 1504. Isabella was 
dead ; Ferdinand proved basely ungrateful ; and 
BO the noblest narigator the world has seen, was 
permitted to die in poverty at Valladolid, 20th 
150G. To make up somewhat for his injustice, 
Ferdinand gave C. a pompous funeral, and erected 
a magnificent monument to his memory, as if 
‘Honour’s voice’ could 

‘ Provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe tho dull cold ear of Death.’ 

Biography furnishes no parallel to tho life of C. ; 
groat men there have been who have met with dis- 
appointments and injustice, but there is perhaps no 
other instance of a great man whom disappointments 
and injustice did not dishearten and disgust; who 
had liis greatness recognised in his lifetime, and yet 
was robbed of tho emoluments it entitled him to; 
and who, after death, had the honour he had so 
•hardly,wou conferred upon another. See Amerigo 
Vespucci. 

COLtIME'LLA. — 1. Tho central axis which 
remains, formed of the placentas, when the carpels 
■ of some fruits have separated from each other and 
from them. — 2. Tho central axis of the spore-cases 
(capsules) of mosses. — 3. The central axis around 
which tho whorls of many spiral univalve shells are 
closely wound. 

COLUMELLA, Lucius Junius :Modef.atus, the 
most learned of Bomau writers on practical agricul- 
ture, w.as bom at Cadiz, in Spain, and flourished in 
tho c.arlier part of the 1st c. of the Christi.an era. 
For some time, ho resided in Syria, but lived chiefly 
at Home, and died, most probably, at Tarentum. 
His great work, De Be Bustica, in 12 books — the 
10th, On Gardening, is versified — is addressed to 
one Publius Silvinus, and treats of arable and pasture 
_ lands, culture of vines, olives, &c., care of domestic 
animals, &c., respective duties of masters and ser- 
vants, &c. A supplementary treatise relates to trees. 
Tliis ancient ‘ Book of the Farm’ is written in good 
Latin, and tho information is copious, though not 
precise, and in some points of questionable accuracy. 
The best editions of 0. are by Gesner (1735 and 1773) 
and Schneider (1794 — 1797). 

CO'LUMN (Lat. coJumna), a pill.ar or post, 
usually cylindrical in form, employed for the pur- 
pose of supporting a roof, entablature, or other 
Buperstrueturc. jVs tho earliest habitations in 
almost all coimtries avero formed of wood, it is 
unquestionable that the earliest columns consisted 
of tho trunks of trees. It is said that even at 


the present daj' tho Greek peasants of Asia Jlinor 
coustract their wood-huts so as almost exactly to 

resemble the form ==i^i__^====, 

and disposition of „ | 

part.s which ave find | ; 

in the great archi- i ^ 

tcctural monuments < 1 L 

of classical antiquity. 2 V. ' '' "I 

That tho Greeks — — =1? 

actually m.adc use of t; 
wood in the earliest vwf 

time, even for their 

monumental stme- i 

turcs, we leam on [ ' '’.j 

the testimony of I ^ 

Pausanias, who men. i ^ ' 

tions a monument ! I I ’’f' 

in thb market-place • I 

at EUs aa’hich con- ■ , 

sisted of a roof sup- | j; i I , 

ported by pillars of 5 S ! I ’ 

o.ak ; and Pliny tells S " . 

us that the temple ] ' i 

of Juno at Metapon- i 

turn was supported |i“. 

by pillars made of ' T 

the stems of vines, c j | , ,• 

Prom these facts, it ■' ii ’■ 

is natural to con- - a, ta rn . ' — I l' 

elude that the stone I I TCffUS* 
columns which came i IpI int h | | 

first into use would pjg. L— Column : 

be imtations of the Tuscan, with details, 

trunks of trees ; and 

this we are also in a condition to prove historic.ally, 
many of the largest stone columns in Egypt— where, 
from the scarcity of wood, they were earlier intro- 
duced than elsewhere — being manifest imitations 
of the trunk of the palm (figs. 2 and 3). In order to 
prevent them from being forced into the ground by 

the superincumbent weight, 

these early wooden columns mWm ' |i -ip 
were placed upon one or ///l\\\\ 
more large flat stones, and 11 j I j j\) 
on the top another stone \\l I IJ) 

was placed, to presen'e j- j [ .SwaJT 

them from the decay which 

the rain sinking into tho j 11111 

wood would have occa- j llll ~ 

sioned. In these primitive ||j) HH 

arrangements, we plainly 111 

perceive the germ of the II 

three principal parts of the 

classical C. — the shaft, the || 

base, and the capital. As 1 A jjjj ~ • 

the Doric style of architec- Iw =* = 

time was the earliest of the x" o it- u 

classical styles, the Doric ’’’ 

is natur.ally the simplest and most severe of the 
classical columns. One of its most striking pecu- 
liarities is what at first sight seems to be the 
absence of the base (fig. 4). The true account 
of the matter, however, is, that all the columns 
in the same line of a Doric temple stand on one 
base, whereas, in the other orders, each C. has a 
separate base. But it is in the capitals in all 
the orders, Egyptian, Classieal, and Gothic, that 
columns differ from each other most strikingty 
(see below). As classical architecture advanced, 
greater lightness and elegance were sought after; 
and this, as reg.ardcd the C., was obtained by 
increasing the height, and diminishing the proper- 
tion.al thickness of the shaft. In the Ionic and 
Corinthian orders (figs. 5 and G), ns compared witli 
the Doric, this peculiarity m.ay bo distinctly seen. 

In almost all columns, the shaft tapers gradually 
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from tlip lintlom to tlio top, tlms imitntin}; llio 
imtiirnl p-owth of o tri'c, otiil nt tho samo time 
confonniiii; to a inccliaiiicn! rule for oWaining the 

! ~ i ■ ■ j'r-v— 



iToat' "t amount of rtr' npU m iipn,;ht lio-lii"'. 
I'.iil m pl.T-o o( tai^ r.iu: r>,;ulatlv, tho rhaft «ai 
ponorallv inailo ^Mt!l a rlir.ht fiwofimg to"arili tlo' 
nil I'llo, oi!l'4 tlio an 1 hi*l for th" ino't 

part in all tin' i la-^. a! . nlora nirij — 1 incian.ni from 
top to I'ottom a all. 1 1 In;. 1 or flia'iin la (ip v.). 
'1 hi • . Ilnt'-a v..:o r. . .r.\ •.•. ..rl.o.l. an-l aarnil in 
imnil'iT from '.'o ...' 'Pi.. r. ’at.on olin-li luh 

r;-t. '1 1.1 tivi . n ti.o I.. . l.t ■ ; t!.. I ' . ami th" iliair.ot. r 
nt tin' top f.i.'l l-.’.t.'in, .an 1 l-ta-.i-n tlo > .".tul tin' 
cntahla'.nrr, li.aa b" n lal.aili;. .1 aaitli tlo’ pr. at. t 
]■- ..M.. prill'. 'll in all p:.n. ipal cK’-; ll 

I lalniil. a. .an 1 v. ill P. f ml .'.at..! iii alt prof. ’• 
rn.nal aiorha on .la- . al ar* h.t. I'lri'. I h*' rhaft 


ti'iiallv c .n" 
r.-.t.lv' n;:- 


al.n.if. al hl.'.-hn .•.cci- 
. r. •..I..l-t th- capital 
Maa c .mii'.o'ily l..".vn o it .f a i.n.lo rt 'rii" 

r-j.an'.;.' |- rtn na .f th- rl. .'t v...-.- l.ii.l t...-'t!..r. 

I! t.y I!., rtar or 1. .t ha ir-.n .ramp-. 

V. lin-h M.ro l.t;. 1 n.'... I..' > in t.'." ..-ntr. , am! I 
thna roinl.r. -1 ina..".i;<., a i..!u!'.'.' ii 

iinnii n'.' i;-'.' aa»r.’ !..i.n in ll.*’ ipiarra of * . 

po' of ft'.n.*, ami thin r. 11..1 oiir th.* ('r.i'in !, I 

an 1 rao .1 t.. tier .i.’’.:r.i.l p -.tn.-ia hv \...r..';i 
in.'chat.i al c intriaan*.'. t oliimna v.iro oi:.'!! n-.'l j 
in i!,a-..-.l t im I, 1 .aro in.|.!.._\i 1 hy i;a in ti.o 
in’.. r...r nl h-nl in t.. r ipj- rt th- r..-.: or pall.T:. a. 
na aa.ll r.a f. r p .rj. .---a il. . ..rat. in , ami th:a 
cn'’...m r.-n.a to h.ao pria.a... 1 in tho halla of 
Jar' na if i-r. at li.at.m tn n la.nin I i..:i.. n.c tini' 
in th.. am n I'.a-.l.ia oj a i, a lin-- of ^■..lll:nn 1 
f. parat. 1 tin’ c. :.lr..l rpa. .• v.l,-. h aaaa op n t > th.' 
th\ fri :n t!.'* a.-!* a of tin* limMinp, aalnl't at tlm 
rani" tin.** th.y ripj-.rt'.l th" pall* rn-a aalinli 
ai'i-:o pha.-. ll al'.io ti." a. o', 'n.i-'.' cohiinna aai-ri' 

th" ori'.'in of th" j... r I or p.llari hy ai Inch tin' navo 
11 liuiihil from tl... ...-Ill in ( 'l.r.-ti.an chiirclii «. 
'j'ho rani" arran.’. no nt pmailnl in tho Kuinan 
atrinni. Win n, in onh r t.i iu|)i~irl th" ro .; v. hn-li 
i-ovi ri d tho pall, r.’ or any i tin r r'ip< ratni.-tiiro. n 
rronml ro'v of colmnni n .aa intri ilm <"1. it ai.aa ii-iially 
of tho li'pht. r rtyli Ionic or ( ’..r.nth.iaii, tho l.javcr 
C 'lnnina hi-inp conimnnly Done, .atiii.’lo rohiniin 
V. .ro orroti.l for varimn jiurjoi’ia, ai for inoonni; 
rhipi in harPinri, or to ciinini. nionit.’ jH-r'ani of 
noto, or national ovonta, 

f if.i/i - In il.a- ic.al arcliitictiin., it ii hy (ho 
cajntala of pill.arr, inoru than hy any othiT fo.attiro, 
that tho chlTercnt onion nro lUatingiiiihcil, very 
Jtt 


much m tho Gothic ntylos .ire marltcd hy tho form 
of the arch. Till tho jioriod of tho rcn.ais 3 ance, tho 
hc.ad of .1 cohimii, in Kn"li‘h, aval called chajiitcr 
(chapter), iti ilimiimtive hi in" chajiitrcll. The tliroo 

c. ajiit.als which alone hchmp to jmro Greek archi- 
tecture are dcscrihcd in Thomson's avcll Icnoum 
liliori (TAbertii), m coiici .oly and accur.atcly, that it 
i-1 iicedicsa to dwell on them in jiroao : 

‘ Pint nnailnniril, 

And iiohly jd.aln, the manly Dt.rlo rn-o ; 

Tlio Ionic llii'ii, with ilrcmt niatri.n prar.', 

1 lor airy jiill.ar hoaved ; Iiixnriaat la t, 

'The rich Corintliiaii rpread her avanton aircatli.’ 

To tho three Greek order', tho llomani added tavo 
othori : the Tii“c.aii, avliich was a variation on the 
Doric, or rather a cnmijition of it; and the Oonijio- 
(ito, which aval a conihinalion of the Ionic and 
(’oriiithian. the jirojiorlions and peiu'r.al charactfr of 
the t’lirintlii.an lioini; n t.aincd, hiit tho Ionic voliit'-r. 
P.-iii" eiile titiit'-d for the Corinthian leaf.i:;e. Ai 
the tninkn of tn .'a j.I.aci d njiriqht, ro ni tonnjijiort 
the roof, niifiiioitionahly Id to the introduction 
of 111" rtor.e jhllar, there ■■e"in-i to he .alnioal .as 
little doiiht that the c.ajiil.at aval riippo .fed hy tho 
hoiiphi with avhirli l.n -n tn- i miplit ho Mijiposod 
to tio tiirmimnted, or the parlandi with which, 
on fi tivo oi'C.asion", tlmy avi re jiroli.ahly encircled 
and rro'viud. At lirt, when the ji.nver of work- 
in;; ill ntono M.ai limit' d, imitation of folia'-e aiai 
rc.arcoly ntteinjiti . 1 ; hut the oripin.al idea lioim; 
adli' ro.'l t”, it came at hit to ho carried out with 
proat *ucci-i in the Ionic and Corinthian c.ajiit.al i 
of ci.a'aic.al arohitoctiiro, and in all of the inoro 
nda-.anooil of th” Gothic ityli". 

Th*. fonni of Gothic c.a'pit.als are ri varioii'-, that 
it il rdtop.-tl.i r ini|>"’ ihlo to ['artieulari-'.' tlmm Iicn'. 
r,..,rinninp avith th" llom.anio— aihi'-h is oftMi nothin:; 
nioro th.an a inoilitiration of tin' Doric, or a fiirthi r 

d. -ha'- im lit of tho Tir -.an, th" i iih i heim.; tnincat.-d 
or ll.atti m d. and .i.imo of th” ininiMinyi omitli"! — 
tiny ndv.im--. very r.anidly in .a'li-niim nt ; and in 
th-''ty|o aihioh avi- rail Il.rly Kiu-li h, t'ey alre.idy 
fn .ie..’ntly con'i - 1 of a ina i of foha out aii’.h pro.it 
P.l Im ■ 1 "a.n 1 fn. h'm, r > tliat ti.o .•t.all.'- .and more 
pn'ini’i' nt Ilf t!..- h if.a m a.r.' i-r.tiri ly ih ta hoi. It 

I IS r. n'.arl,.ah!" that, in tl." di .or.atod^ r'.ylo, tlm i 
l■a!.■.•..al !■ t n.ti'h of tho ri -l.i.. iv, hiJiitj- ' .'.I 

I in't! '• I '.rlii-r -ty !■ '. .an 1 of'.-n i on'i-t i only i.f j'lain 
t:.' iMin.-. a-.ith or v.il!...nt a 
'hall iv..r (ip v.), c'lt 0:1 tho 
I I'.-ll or h'.'.-.l of tie' c.ajiit.al. '’"'i 

Wlo ro fi'hati'in is intni.liu-. .1 \\-\- ‘ 

111 th ',1 C.y I". It IS ir ■,iaUya..’i'rki d ^ 

as I'.h p-n-ator :n'"!o!'.!, ami is 
fr". from ti.o rtllTm 1 aslii.-li 
cliar.a. t. ri'i a f.arln r Work. 

Ai.im.als, li am 1 in anmoir, 

le .ads of h: ileijii in miln S, and ‘ 

th” lil.o, an- oft" nor lonr.d in ' 

th" ilocor.atoil ^^yIo, thmiph 
tlioir uitrishiotion was not tin. 
l,iioa..-n nt .a imtcli e.arli' r I'.'riiHl. 

In tho ji rjo'ndinilar rtylo, tho 

caj'it.ali a-.-ore ntiiror in term, 

nnd poni-rally h-'s onnamenl.-d I 1 

than in any of the olhi ri ; s , 

tlioupli oa-on here folia'po ii I'i,~. 7. 

ofton inlroilnci d, ns in tho 

r.ocnni|ianyim; ex.amjile from the do; 'ten of Christ 

Chnrcli, lixford. 

The only inv.ariahle di.ararli ri'.tics of caj'ital.s v'crn 
to Ik' (loiiicthinp like a innnldin" nt the iijiiii r jart 
<if the di.aft, more or loss comj'lic.at* d nocordin;; tia 
circmmlance.i. and Heine tort of Ah.acns (ip aa) or 
flat jKirtion on the top, on as Inch tho nrchitr.avo 
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rc'tcd in <ho cI.vssicaI onlrnt. Thc^o clinr.-vctcra without puri>o*:o nt nny ohjoct in hi*? wny ; tlio 
Inlon" rvni to the l':^*plir\n cnj>itnh, which in pnpiN nro cominoiily conlmclctl, and the tongue 
imny other n’^pcct.i rv'.'^rmhlo tho':o of the other in njit in Im dry nnd lirown. 'J'liin kind of C. in 
ftylo^ The foliation of c.ipitoh in genrr- in.iinly ncm in innny fovcn«, nnd fonnn one of thn 

r.lly token from the vegetntion jv'culinr to the tiiodcn of their f.it.il fenninnlion. llio trcAtrncnt of 
I'Ankn of the Nile (tig, 2) ; Imt the rnj«itAln of thi\ C. in that /*f the di^'cane or accident lending to it. 
inrticulnrly in il^ later rxntnph'\ w« re infinitely AVliere (Inro i‘* a rva^onahle chance of recovery, 
vnr.ed both in de^'orntinn .and in form. th« patiMit must hn roii'i'd to con^ciounm-ia aa 

COLUMN, in Militarv INolntinn-, ii .a ma^n of *“”'^** cither hy fref|uriit inovemcnla 

rddiorsfevemlrAnk-^ in ih nth. p^c^»nting .a forma. impre.-4uons on tlio nkin, nr hy the uro 

tiondiiTonmtfnunthatwhi.'h.an- 1 ftami f.nrra.lifi.- j:Mv.am'«in. po m to nnintnm the respiration, 
them on* h Th* nMinv h'r dnmr.a of hri.:a.h %’ * Orri M. lllist^ ring of tlio lun-l 11 aho fomctimr:.i 
of rigiinful**, of 1 ittnlii'n"-, I'r «»f coTupn'ii**'; t.ro. * *^ * ^^**'^^ ^"^^ " *^^* f’* 

f '’nting a front of liti'.it' d u idth. hnt .a d*’]<t!» drjv-iid- 1 CO’.MA ItUKCN'l'CLS (Lat. IVrenico’n hair), a 
ing on th'' r.nmh r < f < h ntn in tl o celtirnn. U .a j f mall and rhi-o rhi-tor of r t.ar.’i m ar tlm (Kjuinoctial 
iir*.th^n a •hatfilion jcohirt*. roiith of tho tail of the Croat Ikar. 


liitt.ali'in rf t«-*5 r 


h ty .-,!1 i>... C 1 l-t.ifM ; COMA-CCIIIO, n fnrtilir.Uomi of CVntmllt.-iK-, 

rr .1. rr. .\r-nr^.:ng to t..*' «.'n'i!vof it j.j «>( I'lrram, and H milei from the 

c-' -• 1 nr r. Itj a hatt.alion, mIkii th*' A«lna*,i'', Tin* lagoon nr mamh, in the midst 

ri'*'.:;-*' h'*tv*<''n .any <*'e company arid t.ie <>n'' <d a’llnch it ia ii.tnat^'d, m .al*oul hlO miki in ciretim. 

l,ro:v It i-i ririi -.n n'ltr.il . ' f,.r. r.r^. .-vtj.l i, rhiil .mt frv.m th^ A.lri.ilio l.y n 

X. r v.i'''\:ng into Inv''. t. •' fonnatnm in d . li-vtrie.v L U of mud. Itn jviutien in wra* favourahle 
f;-a (\; wh-n the dt'tanro Liu.rn th*' fr. :;l . f..r tl.o manufarlnre of fait, of uhiJh hVKXl,(^IO 

rvl. .f rt-.- C. tiii'iny sr. 1 ty- r, -r r.vi); •' t!i- .'nr In,., r.tr tv,! i-. 1,. .,l,t.-»ir...l nmitinll.v. C. ii r.Ifo 

I ' ‘ p' ;t r^ or.ly a {r w y.aril', it in e...*-* < . ; n'h* n j ji.o f^a* f f a cnn<':i'» hran ‘h <)f indii'tr\' — vir., eel 

r.v rtr.'^ nah' l- tWfN n l.e" it {n • *** , <-ult*ire, uhieh formn tlm t r;nrj!.a| rmj'loammnt of 

c J.:*' re.at’vr advr.;. t.ag* • o. (. an 1 i:.hah.t.an!\ who nurnl*< r al- nt A r^^riM 

:n or:.u,ng no tr" |'i .or .a .are am.-rg r.analn have l.rrn rou'tr.mted I'^ading fmm the 

ratt'M ^h''i»'d hy th* c a:, .* :a « f ! j,/ f-l, th'* rniilh t, the 

.armui: th; fnr.ch.an a p :;r.al r.d- haxr nath^r % y.. ,.T.d eth^r jM.n into th*’ h-.p><a‘i. xxlnr** th'V 
fa' j ■If' d t..*^ .-’nnat;'n in **'' i-'* r.rv fattrar.!. at:d fp'-^lily .att am .a rnarhetaMn vale.e, 

* •y'^Lna'a p;v« n ti 'I }.*• j.^h* ra* n cam** i on clufdv in the hat*' autumn, 

w..; .t. in I :i a r u.ai. .ar::;y. . a- h*'n th*’ a\ at.* r"! . f th*' la;’-'- n are rx''it*d hy ftonn’'. 

('(fLUltIh »^’r^ Al.itJt.t.aT.v n. f.'h. th*n r***!.!^^ an mtht to the tr\ fnil 

roiA-rr.A. in*-’yn;.-...n l.i'r.r.n-.l,'. Irvliiy ir.t.. p-t. 

>w ..... ra con*tr.:'“t*"i at tlm t* ni.:nat:*~n «d th** r.ana!% 

^ CfMi I .MLID.'i., a .amily ( , at-rh-f . ti- J 1 ;• j jy, .. .y» imm*'*;*'* *juai.ti*i^“. Ih h* 


i’.*,* rm*- h,at*' l"twr<n th'-** tut», it i^ /. rff.tfuf'ta *«' 
c n, *Jh*’ relat’vr .vlvr.td.ag* • of (h an 1 h* ^ 
in draw'ng np tr"-!*' for .a .are anu-r,* the 

ratVm r:*--!;,' ftu'U* ! hy th* c mr.anhm «f 
.arr.nh ' : th*- Krrnch. .aa .% p*:*r.al r.ih'. h.aar rather 
fa'i-U'-d th*-* f’nn.at: n in (*.; th*' K*-;d;*h. that 
in hn*', .’ivtim* a tJ.*- nam*- ;i p;vi n ti that 
wh; h. in :i a fu.all ar:::y. 

('(fLUIiIh .\i.st:t.!.aT.v >'n;r: 

roi.vrr.A. 

COLVhMlIID.r., a familv rf ar.h-f . i 1 t- 


dh*.;:. hvfh' rt virr^, L ’» j ?a‘* 1 r » farh-.'-A. 
that th** I .rd r.lr.aaa a'-nn.'a an «T*-*t |••'it: 'na'h*n 
ft-.’ hnpln.al fat t.ar: a c 

1 dl, ] '.nt* i .at th*' tip, 1 h'-y are .-.11 fxtr'n ly 
.a jt.a* ' in t!,* .r ha' '.t'. a' 1 pr* a* p.v.i ra of 

djt in j a* ar« .aa r f lu p. S t f haa *' 

ad i ." ir at t-^^i p*rf* tlv a'rhh- h a-a th*' 1 ♦ na « r 
<l.a rm (C -/Jj oth* p. l.aa’e th** f*- t l-h'-l. <*.'h 
'Mth a r-par?.*.** in^nd ran**, ;.a t: *• /I'L- 


am th'* taro j nn-;; al p... 


1 ; * f-ar ha^-A. f. ua r*:* ::v n:*a in.a'imr.at*' th** eorurn' rm* nn tit of 
• “it: 'U a'h'-n •}.** f'-.a- •..a-darh*-n .any h -ly f f’ f.’h* mu-n in one 
>c mjr*-''^i r.inht rajtur- Ih'. urj*ht cf iVh. .a fr.a't «'f 

1 fxtr'U'iy f*’i ii I ' M. and jurat r* y>. mpa take | lae*-, TJie 
a* j»»*,airo f.f rrtd.anr't (•'■'-•Jt,*'' fn'in lr-*!\e l.fl**!i Uf*'!'*; 
f la*-m haa *' •,*,.] f ••-n j-’r ^ f^{ jp. rxt*- rd. may h” formed frr m the 
th** 1 ♦ « r fa-t, that fr* m th** ar.aru t** h^'ld tlie .annual 

1 •h'- !. < a'h • {aVr* .av* r.a'.’efi «lc*rt np-n 11>*, a’lj-'ld, 

t : *• ,' 1 * 1- • J*;. vi 1 ^in to I the .a\ ma *** u.a' ah ul 


j‘; ** r*dh:n t* {i'rh) to e * 
aa th' /.’• ; f *, 

COl/A\. ,^-IUrr- 

rC'MA.aCf -ha*, r 1 1 :* d in m*- h ; 
.a rta'*' r f r:.:** cr !*■• j r f in \ i:.-*-*. 
!i r’'*p, h':t d.fr*'ring fr-' :n r’.a!*>ra« 
chara-t'r^, .a^ a*.rll ri j*. t'/^ rr :t r’ 
athrri it e. -jp. Lj (*., ja'-r.t 

ha h. rnd ia rithr^ rhnjiy in*".*,^’** 
rr:.]**"* r.v er haa n c '.fs:** 1 .a*. I «! * 


”> !:^y •!!:** i 


it e-'-ip. In (*., :h- I'.' -r.t I.-' **, hi- 
ha h. rnd ritl.r- rhnjiy in*'*.',^’** •• rtt'r*,al 
rr:.]**"* r.v er haa n c afs:** 1 .a*. I «! *!1 p m j't; n 
ef th* rn, a*. .t!i m*tl*-'*i,' *i r.ad lovr luhr.t.m ('p a*.h 
'Jd.** .'■'^rm r hind *f C. r> uf* in .api!*iy .a: 1 
rj hp*y, .an 1 rd* • in many r t'mr or. an ** d:** -•* • i.f 
tn*' I r.ain .ami ita rnend-mae*, rf mhrh, ir. !»-* 1, it 
may h** na^l to Cm natur.al t' rirdnatjem It 
.-!*o T-v-n in naren*.> p» • run *. .•vr.<l m rharrm. 


Ih*. p r nnr.um. An f./-’e;<hn» fi.- r< nm yi ars rn .atly 
rT^lu' -1 the'e f|u.ant*.t:e', h’lt the rupply la npam 
if.*r»a* f..*. Kit-.t i.'i-.v up«n o indh*>n p’unda 
jate.yht 1 .. r .am. urn, 'Joe f,*h .are ]irrj>ar« I t'T tlie 
‘ f ari * t ly partial r«»*d.in.: in o lar,*** lute].* n huilt 
f- ' th** iurj*^*e, th** re)-! f.f m-hf'*!*' fir* Uhyt 
T’ a*t*d .ahae. in onhr t*» tl.* ir htter pr* ** naatir-n, 
n.^ lar/*r Jhli .are rh* ppe 1 into Irugty-, th* J,* ada 
.a'.'l t'.jli l'*'iTi;; t dd he th*' l-eU'-tit id tie p-- r. ■ 
I.ar.'e fiuantit,*^-* < f tl.e n )• nr** .^h'> f alt* *1 .and iln* *1. 
Tire a*.* rhmen.a*. !j**are !>•!.** *1 m harr.a'd.’',.and »uhmit 
t** .a »t?^ t *h--;phne, an* .a!l;eArl in*’ .and .a half 
p -nidi «'f !;’*h pr tin m. Tl.e r;v n* y-v.ahm of thr ") 

: ’h* riea may 1.*- < ‘tunat* d, fr* m the far*, th \t 1 Ih. 
a. < ;‘*ht of re I fra* aMlI, in tlm » "iir e fd thr* *• or four 
a* am. 1-* aa.-rth to th*j cultia.aton cf the hayo-vn .n | 
t irn of jC n rterhu.*, j 


hri'tif ally in pd*u:dn,: hy Opium {<j. v.J. In the’ CO.MATI7LA. CrT?.uiHir 

mpt f-.tal h ;m-, the hmthmg h- arry rV.-.r r.r.il i (■O.^TI! p'\T. omd.). Comh-s r* r m in liave l*ren 
n'*,*y (*:.*Ar!i',; or r*.e rt'^'rxi'mh fte"o;:jj*a:i*i‘'l aMth ii’* 1 hy the ftne-r-nta t.athrr for ruljii'tmg Ih.an for 
pujlirig <d the ch**eks; tlm ji nt tlrfl rtr*m;: ; fa't* mm: *1*^ l»edr. the pin or hf-lhm (oo/j*) h.aving 

r.r.d r-pihr, r.f:/'rw.-.rrla fe*hle ; there fi f.ften h.^ rhi* :ly rmplMycd for the l.att* r purj»*"**. Jh.th 
hvjdity; and the pujcli nre rither contraetf-.! or 1 th** firrek nnd Ilonvan rolnha avrrr’ p( m rally m.adii 
rTce*‘jVflv dd.ate«h 1 ut fn ritljer r.V" im!n*>v.ahle, | #.f l*'»xwrA'»l, aahleh aa.aa A»h*.aim'l from th** rlnuM 
and totally in^r-n-ihle to lirhL In the reedud ; of the Kmine ; hut hat!* riy, ivory coniha r.ainr into 
r.ar.ety of C., l.herr ia jH-qK-fnal rr'tle'i drhrium, j r*-ner.al u-e ninonpl tlm Ihtnian^, .ai tluyh.ad huu; 
arithoul enouph of ren^-hihly to Ien*l (/» rpm- 1 hrhirr hern nmejupl llie Il/vpliau'*. The pr* cioua 
l.anp)ui nnd regular volunt.ary xnovcrnrnta ; the i met.ala av< ro nho uv-«l f«»r ifje purper, .aa wr may 
jatmut mutton slightly, nn*l f^napi feehly nnd j infer from tho golden cornha n.*‘.*rii*ed to iho 
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COMB-COMBE. 


I 


^cldcsscs; but fliisvrna prolKibly rarer in iuicicnttlian 
in modem and mediev.!! timea, from the circum* 
Bbinco of tlic C. not liarin^ been then used os an 
ornamental fastening. Of tho early use of gold 
combs by our own countij'woiiicn, wo baro a monu- 
ment in tlio wcll-loiown ballad of Sir Patridi Spais: 

* OJang, lang may thrir ladycs sit, 

AVi’ their gmrd kanics in tlicir hair.’ 

Fig. 1 represents an aneient Irish long rack CL 
in tho imiscum of tho llornl Irisli Acadom 3 '. 'jnio 
sides nro hog-backed, and between them an set 


Fig. I. 


the plate, it will cut one of tho teeth shewn in the 
figj»e._ By simple maehinery, tho table caiiying tho 
plato is made to advance a dist.anco equal to the 
thickness of one tooth while tho cutter is rising, 
and thus tho sueccssiro cuts arc made ns r(q>rcscntcd. 
A slight pull is now snillcicnt to part the plate into 
two combs, tho teeth of which onlyrcqniro filing 
and finishing. 

India-rubber combs, now so cixtetasiToIy used, 
arc mannfnctmrcd by pressing tho caoutchouc to 
tho required foim in moulds, and ‘ vulcanising’ or 
combinmg 'it with sulphur afterwards. Bj' this 
means a lugli degreo of hardness can bo obtained. 

COMB, or COOMB, an old com-mcasurc, con- 
taining four bushels. In many localities, hollows 
or valleys among liills aro c.allcd Conns or Coosnss 
0'’’- own). Tim word is .allied to tho 6r. lijmlos, a 
cavity; tymtie, a vcsscL 


tho pcotinatod pnrlinns, v.an-ing in brc.adlli from 
half an inch to an inch and a quarter, according 
to tlic sire of the hone out of whicli they wero cnt. 
Tlio whole is fastened together willi brass pins 
riveted. Bj" this contnvance, anj* damaged 
iwrtion could casilj- bo reiil.acetl. 

Fig. S IS a Biicciincn of a pocket fine-tooth C., 



froin^ the aamo cniirctinn ; it is drawn taro-thirds 
tho size of the original. 

Combs nro in-ado of tortoise-shell, ivori’, hnm, 
woocl, bone, inct.al, ami india-mbbcr. Tlio material 
is first inado into plates of the sire, rliape, and 
thickness of the C., and then tho teeth are cut. 
Tlio old method of cutting tlio teeth is bj* tlio 
tIatUIa or double raw, wliieh lias two bl.sdes of 
steel set parallel to each other, svitii a spacoTiclwcen 
them equal to tho thickness of tlio intended tooth. 
Combs with SO or CO tooth to tho inch in-aj' bo cut in 
this inaiiiier. 'Jlie teeth nro then tliinned, sniootlied, 
and finished !)}• means of linn wcdgc-shaiicd lile«. 
Instead of hand-saws, circnl.ar-issws of similar 
construction have Iwcn more recentlj* used. 

Man}’ combs are now nmdc by a method c.alled 
‘ l'-'*rtinR-’ Bi" the processes of cutting nbovo 
described, tho in.atcrial corresponding to tho spaces 
between tho teeth is of cuiirvo wasted j bj’ tho 



rig. 3. 


method of parting, this is mado .umilablo to form 
tlic teeth of a second comb. Tlio annexed figuro 
will shew how this maj’ he cficctcd. The plate of 
horn, tortoise-shell, &c., is cut through by means 
of a sbimping-enttor, consisting of two thin cliiscis 
inclined to each other, ns nc and 6rf, which repre- 
sent their edges; between these, and connecting 
tho ends c, (7, is a small cioss-chiscl. When this 
compound cutter dcsconds with snillcicnt force upon 


COMBE, Gronoi^ n well Imown phrenologist and 
inoml philosopher, was bom October 21, 17SS, in 
Kdinbuxgh, wiicro ho was educated. Entering tho 
legal mofession, ho became a WTitcr to the Imgnct 
in 1812. and continued to practise imtil 18.37, when 
ho resolved to devote himself to scientific pursuits, 
for which ho had alwaj-s manifested a predilec- 
tion. As early ns ISIG, ho mado tlio ncqiiaint.anco 
of Dr Smirzhcim, while the latter was on a visit to 
Scolt.snd, but at first regarded his phrenological 
i^tcm with aversion. Investigation, however, con- 
vinced 1dm that phrenology was b.sscd on fact Tho 
result was his jinmjn on Phremiogij (1810). Five 
i'c-TO later, appeared his Syalan of Pltrenology, 
whidi bee-sme very popular, and rc.schcd a fifth 
edition in 1853 ; besides being reprinted in 
America, nnd translated iuto French and German. 
But his most iinporhint pmdtiotion is The Conall- 
tulion of ilfaii conaidrrnt in Pclatlan to Pxlmml 
OhjttU (1828;. 0th crL 1800). This work endc.'vv- 
ours to demonstrate, what it is strange shoidd ever 
have liei'n denial, the ciKcntinl liarmon}' of tho 
nature of man with the surrounding world, nnd tho 
iieccrdtj' of studj-ing tho laws of mstiirc, in order 
tliat we may rc.slise the ndvantagcs of tho external 
world, ]c.<scn our cxiwsurc to outward crils, and 
car^" out successfully man’s physic.d, moral, and 
sncml improvement. C.’8 doctrines were violeiitlj’ , 
opposed, lieing considered bj’ manj* ns inimical to 
rcvc.slcd religion : but now that tho hc.it of con- 
troversy has cooled, it is Been th.it, in their nwia 
aspects, they weru not liable to tho objections 
urged; nnd they are, to a largo extent, adopted 
in tho physico-socinl refonns of tho present d.iv- 
Ncaily 1011,000 copies of tho work h.ivo been sold 
in^ this country’; numerous editions havo been 
]irintcil also in Amcric. 1 , and it h.is been transl.itcd 
into French, German, and Swedish. C. contributed 
largely to tlio PhraKdoykal Journal (20 vols., 182-1 
—1817)- _ IIo travelled in Germany and America, 
and published A’brcs of his cxiicricnces. His dc.ith 
occurred on l-lth August 1658. hir C. married, 
ill 1633, Cecilia, dauglitcr of tho celebrated Mrs 
Stddons; by' wham ho was Rnrvived. Besides tho ' 
works mentioned, ho wroto Plmcnt/t of Phrenolom 
(1824 ; 8tli cd. 1855); Ztelurca on Popular A'cfii- 
enfion (1833; 3d cd. 1818); Moral Philosophy 
(1810; 3d cd. 1810); Life anti Corrapontleuce 
of Andrew Comle, MJ). (1850); Prbiciplea of 
Criminal Legislation and Prison JDiseipline (1854); 
Phrenology applied to Painting and Sadpture 
(1855); and The Currenqf Question considered in 
delation to the Bank Peslrietion Act, 7 and 8 Viet, 
e. 32 (1855; Stii cd. 1858), &c. Tho Latest of his 
worlcs — in which tlio importance of natural rcli- 
fpon, and tho duly and ndvantngo of obcdicnco 
to its prccopts, nro eloquently enforced— is on 


COMBS-COlOmATION. 


The Edatim between Sdenee and Edigion (1857). Talaven, Faentes de Oiuae, SalBimuica 'irliero he 

Endovr^ Trith great Mtivily and an caniest apos- \nia second in command, aw xna eerendy wnunded 
tolic apnt, G. iru fond of lecturing on hia favonrite — the Fyienecs, Orthea, and Toulouae, For hia 
subjects, and didircted many auccessful coiinea not brUliant aerricca in the Foninsular War, he tcpcat* 
only in vanoua parts of- the TTnitcd Kingdom, but edly Kccivcd the thanks of parliamont, and in May 
in the TTnitcd States, and oven in Germany. As a 17, 1814, was raised to wo peerage as Baron 
citizen, ho took a zealous part in promoting parlia- Combcrmcrc. AHibnugb not at VTatcrloo^ ho 
mentary reform, abolition of the com larra, and tho command of the cavalry of the army of ocou- 
a system of imtional edimtion available to every pation in Frimcc ; and in 1817 iroa appointed 
sect on equal terms. Hia collection of booka on governor of Barbadoea, and commander of tho 
phrenology has been deposited in tho Advocates’ forces in tho West Indies. In 182% ho beoame 
Library m Kdinburgh.* eommandcr-in-chief in Ireland; and in 1825 1708 

nnsmii!. “oainatrf commander of tho forces in India. In 


commenced to practise in his native iife In 1836 to the rank of 

T»« :« Twcwmt in 1834, ho M’as Bwom a nnvy coun- 


and on xctuniing from Bnusclai ho eontinuod to ^ mm i im to 

act only .-is conlulting-phyuoiaA to his majesty. ™ He died in 1805. 

Aftcm*drdS| he became one of tho idiyaieiana in COhffilNA^ION mwns tho act of muting 
ordinaty to Queen Victoria in Scotland. Ho died at ^ combining certain active elements; and it has 


fferUh, &a (1834; 15th 


havmg a common interest, aath a vievr to prmoth^g 
that interest. 171110, it may refer to employers 

X xl x_ t • • i_ . 


of Inf ana/, Phydtdogieal and iToral (1840 ; 9th ed. " *“P “P wagea The word is now almost exoln- 
1800, revised by Sir James Clark ; 10th ed. 1870). “ relation to tho proceedings of tho 

Mild, benovolent, and wise, Andrew C. obtained tho ''^orkmg-classca for retaining a monopoly of certom 
esteem and admiration of all who eoidd appreciate occupations, or for keeping np wages above their 
purity and cxcdlenee of character. In hia Life and i>ctaral amount C. is one of the most obvious, and 
Corrapmdentt, published 1^ George Combe in 1850, ™ ce^n mrcumstanees, one of the most justifiable 
wo find not oily a vivid picture of tho but “d beneficial arrang^ents. like all other human 
an example of patient adherence to physiological ™titntions, it has its good and bad sltapc— tho 
principles in the treatment of a delicato constitution, former, when it is used for protection; the latter, 
with the result of prolonging a useful life far beyond ** “ used for oppression. It is a prnc- 

what he had ventured to hope for. The record of exemplification of the precept taught by the 
the means by wUch he combated a serious pidmo- f**® fable, when he recommended union 

nary disease for nearly thirty years at homo and sons Iw showing that tho bun^o of sticks 

abroad, is calculated to bo highly instructive to could not bo broken, but that each stick could bo 
iienons similarly afflicted. Hiadcath was probably easily snapped when separated. The munioipBl 
liastcned by Gxposiue to the poisonous air of an cmi- corporations were comlnnatious to protect the 

_^S_ 2 1 -U__ m a • nmsfTCM#'. 4'lsn «w««srAss itiii ■ mh*! ■> 


of A Ibw rcgnlstiiic tbo in ^’boso united mflucnco not only 1)nivcd tho 

emigrant vessels. The long letter whi£ ho wrote “™tocraey, but exceeded tliat of many of tho Euro- 
on this subject appeared on Sertember 17, 1847, a PCC" mononshics. The guilds and other societies, 
month after his death, and ere long the Act 12 and >vhcthcr of merchants or artisans, were combinn- 
1.3 Viet c. 23, provided a. remedy lor the evil. Dr established for protection in violent times ; 
C. also exerted himself succcssfulte for tho improve- f^cu^ they were employed to further monopoly 
ment of medical cducatiosL A list of hia coiitribn- uitcrfcro with freedom of trade, when more 
lions to tho Phrenological Journal and tho Erilish laws, and n higher social civilisation, rendered 
and Fordgn iUedical Eeoiao is appended to his f^l>cni unnecessary for mere protection from external 
Life. His character os a man, a physician, and a eppession. Tho free-mnsons nro a rolio of a great 
writer, is affectionately depicted by hia friend Sir 6.*“Wi ” secret sodeta', pervading all Europe. TPho 
James Clark, in on btroduction to tho 9th edition to each other of contempmary Gothio 

of The Management of Infanaj. bnilding^ however for apart, is cxpilainccl by tho 

— _ circumstance, that they were built Iw a largo C. of 

(St;^eten Staple- workmen, who all learned in tho some senm tho 
tot^Cnton), a Biinah 'iicld-marshal, son of Sir same rules of art, and who had secret amingo- 
Eobert Mlusbury Cotton, baronet, of Combermero ments which- enabled them to work together, and 
""bcyi^phmhiro,- was born in 1773 at Llowcnny preserve tho monopoly of the builfflng-trade. 

DenughsUre, ^ucated at Westminster Tho qppressivo laws to which tho working-classes, 
bchMl, he, in Febrnaro 1790, entered the army, and even in this country, were subjected, fully justified 
^^gnished hi^oK in udia at 'the battle of them in combining for tlicir own protection. Tho 
Mellavwy and the siege of Sermgapatam. In 1807 nature of those laws is eiqilained, though not justi- 
— m which year he aimcecded nis father in the tied, by tho fact, that they were leas oppressivo than 


or cBvoB^ ima m isio was appomted to tho mark, in reality, tho steps of progress onwards from 
coi^a^tt tho whole alhed cavalry under the Duko tiie state of Mvery or serfdom in whiiih all tho 
of WeUiiigton. Ho was present at tho battles of working-dosses were of did involved, oven in * bin 
IM US 
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coTmtry. _ Tlio boosted freedom of onr Saxon ances- 
tors \ras, indeed, very similor to that of the sonfhem 
states of Korth America nt tho present day, sinee it 


inferior mieona irere slaves; and the term freeman, 
si^ nsed in certain munieipalitiea, of old distin- 
^shed those who were not ^ves, The statutes of 
lobonr still retained a portion of thin servitude, 
lanng licayypenolties on workers inthevarjous trades 
who refused to work at a regular fixed remnneration 
'^ften, of course, below tho market value, otherwiso 
it would not require to be protected by penalties. 
By tho Poor Law Act, too, i^ose who would not 
work mi^t bo ycritably enslaved by being com- 

I idled to labour in the service of nny householder, 
t may be said, indeed, to bo the last stage of the 
emancipation of tho working-classes from slavery 
when tho 0. Act was repealed in 1825. This act, 
iTAic^ xiftcr a1]| ^^ls a mud redio of tho old laws for 
cocKmg workmen, subjected those who, whether 
verbally or in writing, entered into combinations 
for keeping up tho wages of their labour, or limiting 
tho hours of work, to no punished by imprisonment 
ns criminals. There is no doubt tha^ in definneo of 
this ac^ secret combinationa were hdd of a more 
dangerous and cruel character than any which have 
occuired sineo the repealing net of 1825, wUch 
tendered G itself lawful, but punuhed any attempts 
to enforce the views of tho combining workmen hy 
violence or intimidation. 

Both by the law of tho land, and the pnblio 
opinion on which it rests, it is now allowable for 
any class of men to combine together for tho 
pniposo of fixing tho price at wmeh they shall 
buy or ot which they shall sell, provided their 
C. bo entireW voluntary, and subject no one to 
coercion, tho landlords of a state, for instance, 
^ght combine to keen up the price of groin j but 
if they shoidd get o law to enable them to exact 
tins price by prohibiting any of their body from 
Soiling for Icssi or for prohiDiting or limiting tbo 
importation of foreign grain, tbon their G woiud lie 
oppressive. In hlco tnoimcr, n hundred bricklayers 
or a hundred tailors moy combine not to work for 
less tbon a certain remuneration, or not to work 
moro ^on a certain number of bours daily; and they 
arc quite free to do so, provided they do not compel 
any ono to join their G, or do not interfero with < 
thoso who arc content to work on lower terms. The 
diflicul^ is to defino compulsian. i 

The law relating to the whole subject of tTiidc- i 
unions and combinations of workmen was inquired ] 
into Iqr Boyol Commissioners in 1809, and again in j 
1875, who g.avo n most complcto account of tho 1 
TOcont Usto^ and working of tho modern law, and ( 
its modifications from time to time. In 1871, two ( 
acts were passed for tho puraoso of consolidating i 
and settling tho law, though the controversies os to t 
tho Icgitimato limit and province of legislation in i 
this dciicato and diilicult subject wore not thereby i 
terminated. The act 34 and 35 Viet, a 31, defined i 
what trade-unions were to be deemed criminal and ' 
iinlawfnl, and when their contracts were not cn- 1 
forccablo^ ond also provided for tho leralation of ] 
tradc-umons, and tho protcclaon of thou' property, t 
Tho other act 34 and 35 Vict. c. 32, repealed all tho i 
fonner laws as to violence, threats, and molestation ; i 
lint it has now been repealed by the Conniiracy and i 
Protection of Property Act, 1876, 33 and 39 Vick « 
c. 85, which applies to tho United Kingdom. The < 
leading chaiac^cristio of this not was to abolidi, as s 
much as possible, the appearance of exceptional 
legislation as to tho mutual relations of workmen 
I and their trade unions, and to make general rules 
I applicablo to all businesses nnd occupations. It ■ 
I was declared that nn agreement or combination by (i 
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two or inore persons to do, or proonre to be done, 
anyaetin Mntcmplation or furtheranee of a trade 
di^nte boweea employers and workmen, shall not 
bo indiotable as a con^raiiy, if sneh oot committed 
by one person would not bo pnnisbable os a ciimo. 
Before that statute, what was innocent when done 
W ono person became indictable when done by 
three or moro simnltaneondy. 

_ Tho law idating to compulsion or intimidation 
is^Mwgraeralised, ns follows: Every person wha 
with a view to compel any other person to abstain 
n doing or to do nay act whidh soldi other person 
a le£^ right to do or abstain from doing, wrong- 
• fully and without legal authority ,(1) uses violenco 
t(^ or intimidates such other person, or his wife or 
s oMdren, or injures his property ; or (2) persistently 
T follows such other person about from place to place; 

, or (3) bides any toole^ olothe^ or other property 
r ou-ned or used by snim other person, or deprives 
r him of, or hinders him in tho use thereof; or (4) 
watches or besets the house or other place where 
mieh other person resides or work^ or carries on 
. business, or happens to be on tiio approach to such 
E house or place; or (5) follows such other person with 
> two or more other persons in a disorderly manner, 

I m or through nny street or rood — may either bo 
I indicted or punished summarily by justices of the 
I peace, and fined £20, or imprisoned for three months 
with hart labour. Bat nny person ebarged before 
justices is entitied to ol^cet to their jnrisdiotion, 

I and claim a trial before a jury. H ho » convicted 
^ justices, ho may appeal to Quarter Sessions. In 
Scotland, the ofienee can only he prosecuted by the 
proenrator-fiscal or Lort-Advocate in the Sheriff 
Court or Court of Justiciary. Though breaches of 
coutraet by workmen aro not now punisbed crimin- 
olly, tbqy aro so in caso of gas and water supply. 

^ COMBINATION, Laws or, in Chemistiy: Seo 
Atos0o TncoRT. 

COMBINATIONS, in Mathematics. See 
FciainraTioKB. 

CObIBING, of wool, cotton, Ac. Seo Carding. 
GOMBBETA'CEiB, a natural order of exo- 
genous plants, _ consisting' of trees ond dirubs, all 
natives of tn^col conntnes. It contains about 209 
known species^ most of which ore characterised by 
astringeney. 

OOMBTFSTION is tbo term applied to tlie pro- 
cess of burning, which usually consins inthooiTgcn 
of tiie air umtmg with tho constituents of tho com- 
Inistible substance. Thu^ tiio C. of coal is duo to 
the o^gen of tho air passing into a state of chemical 
union with tho carbon and tiio hytogen of tbo 
coal, forming carbonic acid (COg) and water-vnponj 
HO). Such dicmical combfrations aro always 
aeconn^cd by the prodnotion of moro or less beat, 
os in the caso of decaying wood and other vegetaUo 
matter; but it is only when tho action is so ramd 
as to ovolvo intense bent accompanied by lights 
that the process is colled bunung or combiiation. 
Though tho gaseous oxygen has ns much to do ivitli 
tho process ns the mote solid material, coal, wood^ 
paper, or cloth, yet the latter is alono styled tho 
mmbtulilile or bumhff body, whilst the oxygen is 
invariably named the supporter of combustion. A 
few substances bum at oidinary temperatures, snob 
ns pbosphorusi, wbi^ glows when expwed to the 
I Off ; but tho generality of substances, sudh os ‘yood, 
cool, &c., require to bo raised in tcmpecatuie or bo 
set fire to before they possess thepower of combining 
vritii tbo oxygen n the air. Erne amount of heat 
given out by the various combustibles whim burned, 

18 capable of being measured, and is definite. The 
same weight of tho samo combustiblo invoriabfy 
evolves tiio same amount of heat duiiiy its oomplete 
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('. : bill (b'lTorcnt combustible substiinces mve otC 
iliL' rcut amounts of beat iOie mode in Trmoh the 
liri* oTolvcd may be measured, is "either (1.) To 
rl'.(.n-c the qiianfaiy of ice which a given weight of 
*lir combnstiblo wm melt when buming ; (2.) To 

I ■■tiie tho weight of water which the combustible 
v-;U convert into steam; or (a) To estiniato the 

II unbar of poimds of water which tho buming body 
-ill raiiq fiom 32’ to 212’ E. Tho lost plan is tho 

inoro pasil 3 ' mnnng^ and accurate, and serves as tho 
ivilex in the folloiring tablo, which gives t!ie number 
of }innnds of water raised frran 32’ to 212* P. during 
Ihc C. of ono pound of each of tlic buming bodies : 


The' 


Cliarcnal, puip, 

« iioin moil 
Wooii, drlnl, 

K nndcied, . 
Coil, bItumlnouK, 
Tncranai*cat, , 
Alcohol, 

Olive 0'J,'iTas,&a, 
]:thor, 

llfilroscn, . 


lbs. of ire ter. 


ae 

S7 

CO 

a to 30 
eij 

90 to 9S 
80 
3301 


amount of heat evolved appears, however, to 


bo ptoporiaonal to tho qnanfalar'of oxygen required 
to bum tho various combustibles. Thus, when a 
eimil.ar volumo of oxygen gas, or even ordinary air, 
is allowed to flow agamst tho various combustible 
rnhst.inccs, the following residts arc obtained : 


On* lb. BTjfn ceaUnlni; vilh Ih'ici Cnm S ta :n deenn F. 

llydragni, . . 29 J lbs. of water. 

Ciiarcoal, ... 93 » 

llthcr, ... 23 p 

Aleetaol, . . .381 ii 

While tho absolute amount of heat evolved during 
the C. of any burning bo^ is tho same, the 
Fcn.rihlo heat may vary aceormng to the rapidify of tho 
process. Thus, when plio^homa is exposed to tho 
air at ordinary temperatures, it very slowly combines 
with oxymn, and gives out littlo heat at any ono 
rnoment, tat it is diShsed over a great len^ of 
time ; whilst if tho phosphoms is set fire to m the 
air, it bums vividly, and raves out much heat and 
li^t for a short time ; and still further, if tho burn- 
ing phosphonm be plMed in pure oxygen, it enters 
inro nmt vivid C, and evolves a most intense heat 
and bi^.ant light for a still shorter time. In the 
latter instances, the heat evolved at any one moment 
is greater, because more rapid, tluin that given oil 
at tho same time during tho slower process of 
C. ; but when allowed to jirocccd to a termination, 
there is as_ much heat mmuced during tho whole 
timo_ occupied in its devclcqmont. The samo remark 
applies to tho coal placed in a furnace. So long ns 
the door of tho fiunaco is open, and there is mtlc 
draft of air throngli the fuel, a moderate amount of 
hc.-it is ei'olvcd, which may last for several hours; 
but when the door is shut, and much air is drawn 
through the coal, tho latter is more quickly burned, 
and more heat is evolved daring a riicrtcr period of 
- time than before, bnt in the long-run there is the 
same amount of heat evolved. 

CO'hlEDY. Sec Bhama. 

OOAIE'XriVS, Jonir Ajios, tho most distin- 
guished educational reformer of the early port of 
tlic 17_th c., was bom on tho 28th of March 1S92, 
according to some, atComna, near Brilnn ; according 
to others, at mwniix, in Moravia. Sspparents 
bclongid to tlic community of the MoravianBrearen. 
C. studied at Herbom, and then at Heiddberg, after 
which ho travelled tiiroi^h Holland and England, 
and at last settled at Lissa, in Poland, where he 
was chosen bishop of fho Moravian Brrthren. In 
1031, ho pubhshed his Jemua Linguarum Seterala, 
whidi was translated into many Eunqiean, and oven 
into some Oriental languages. In fb^ worlc, he 


points out a method of learning languages now at 
that time, which may be oall3 tho intuitive or 
perceptive qrstem, in which the pupils were tau^t 
by a scries of lessons on snbjeots easily understood 
or appreriablo by the senses — such as natural his- 
tory, tho sciences, difierent trades and professions, 
&C. C. also jmbliriied about the sametime&e Salio 
JDiedpUna Ordinisgue Ecdeaia in Unitalt Fratrum 
BohemoTum (1G32), republished with remarks by 
Buddains (Halle, 1702) ; and his Pcmsopliim Prodfo- 
mita (1039). In 1(141, C. was invited to ^glond, to 
assist in rmorming tho system of miblio instmetion ; 
but as the breohme out of the civil war prevented 
the execution of this design, ho went to Sweden, 
whero he was patnmised Oxenstiem, who gave 
him_a commission to draw up a plan for the organ- 
isation of schools in Sweden, which he completed 
at Elhing, four years afterwords. He next went to 
Hungary for a similar purpose. Here he composed 
his celebrated Orbit Semuatium Pielua, or Tho 
Visiblq World (Nilm. 1058), the first picture-book 
for children, _ which has been often reprinted and 
imitated. Finally, ho settled in Amsterdam, where 
ho published several olher worlu. C. died at 
HaiMcn on tho 15th October 1G7L In tho latter 
years of his life, CL gave way to fanaticism, misin- 
tciprcted the itcvclation of St Jolm to suit his 
fancies of the existing state of Europis and expected 
tho millennium m 1(372. An interesting account of 
tiio wandermgs and sufferingsof 01, and of his great 
services in the causa oi popidar education, is given 
in E. G. von Banmer's Gesdudita der JPddagog&. 

oo^nSs, an ancient officer, with territorial 
jurisdiction. See Easi. 

CO'MET. _ Tho word C. is derived from tho 
I Gr. JtSmS, hair, a title which had ite origin in tho 
hairjr ap;^aianco often exhibited by tho bozo or 
lummons vapour, the presence of which is at first 
sight tho most striking oharnctcristio of tho celestial 
bodies called by this name. Hie general features 
of a 0. arc — a definite point or nucleus, a nebulous 
light surrounding tho nucleus, and a luminous train 
prcccdmg or following tho nucleus. Anciently, when 
the train preceded the nucleus — as is the case when 
a C. tas passed its perihelion, and recedes from tho 
sun — it was called the beard, being only termed the 
tail when seen following tiie nndens as tho sun is 
approached. Hiis distinction has disappeared from 
all modem astronomical works, and tiie latter name 
is given to tho appendage, whatever its apparent 
position. Heither this liiminous attendant, fho 
tail, nor tho nuclcns, is now considered an essential 
cometary elemont, but all bodies nro dossed os 
comets which havo a motion of their own, and 
dcsoribo orbits of on extremdy dongated form. 
There ore several ploinpoints of-JifTcrenco between 
comets and planots. The planets move in tho same 
direction, from west to cost, which is astronomically 
colled ‘dhect motion ; ’ but tho movements of comets 
oro_ often from cost to ivcsi^ or retrograde. The 
orbits of all tho jdancts nro confined to n zone of no 
great broadtii on cither side of tho ediptio : bnt tho 
paths of comets cut tho ediptio in every direction, 
some being even pcrpcndicnlw to it. The orbita of 
nil tlic planets nro nearly circular ; or, more properly 
mcaldim, .nro dlipscs of very small ccocntridty. 
Tho orbits of comets, on tho other hand, present 
cv^ variety of cccentridty, some of them being 
dliracs or dongated closed orbits of various degrees 
of elongation; others, hyporbolos; while tto ma;^rity 
have a form of orbit not differing sensibly from fho 
parabola, which is_ tho limiting form of curve to 
which botii tho dlipse and hyperbola approximato, 
under given conditions. 

Bet p bo &o pdnt of perihelion passage of a C., 
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and let diiectioa of its motion bo in the direc- 
tion indicated by the aironr. There is a certain 
vdodty of motion at tbi« mint which wotdd ^rc 
the ormt the form of a XMuabola, pa^, the direction 
of motion always approached to bemg parallel with 



the stroi^t line throng pS. Any vdocity less than 
this would cause it to describe a dosed enrro ; 
any greater vdooity would cause it to desonbe the 
h^erbola pa*, in which case it would approximato 
to the direction of the steiight line CD, and would 
never return. This would be the case if there were 
no disturbing force to interfere with the sun's 
attraction; and convendy, comets approaching the 
sun along the various patm above describe would 
pass the perihelion wiiu ^e various vdociries above 
indicated! Any attraction, however, of an oxtranc- 
ons body interfering with the atbaction of the sun 
rnij^t choneethe orbit from the ellipse to the hyper- 
bola, and Dice vend, or from the parabda to either. 
^ however, there is only one parabda oorie^nd- 
ing to infinite sets of eU^es and hyperbolas, an 
intmering cause is not lihdy to change the arUt 
from an ^pse or hyperbola to the pambdic form. 
Of about 200 com^ whose orbits have been 
obtained with more or less accuracy, 40 agoear to 
have described dlipsea, 7 hyperbolas, and ISO orbits 
that cannot be distinguisbm from porabdoa. 

The discovery that comets are celestial bodies, 
extraneous to our atmosphere, is due to Tycho 
Bnhfi, who ascertained the fact by observations of 
the C. of 1667. Newton succeeded in demonstrat- 
ing that ih^ are guided in thdr movements by 
the same prmdple which contrds the plnneia _in 
their orbits ; ana Hollay was the first, by determin- 
ing the parabolic dements of a number of comets 
from the rocorded observations, to identify the 
C. of 1G82 with one wh^ had heen ohserved in 
1607 and the observations recorded by Neder 
and Longomontanus, and also with a C. ohserviu in 


1631 by ApLin, at Ihgoldstadt, and tlm« confidently 
to predict tlic return, at tlie end of 175S or beduniiig 
of 1750, of a C. which woidd have the same parabolic 
dementa. These parabolic dements aro elements 
of a parabola nearly coincident with the elongated 
cHipho orbit of the comet. They aro— 1. The Iiti-lin- 
atieiL 2, The longitude of tlie nodf, Thc'c two 
determine the plane of the orbit. 3. Tbc longitude 
of the perihdion, or point of nearest approach to 
the sun. 4. The perihelion distance, or nearness of 
approach to tho sun. 5. Tho di^ction of motion, 
whether direct or retrograde. 

To deteimino these jiarabdic dements, three 
observations of the C. am sufSciont; and by a table 
of such dements deduced from &e recorded obser- 
vations, it is possible at once to ascertain whether 
any newly obsdred 0. is identical with any that 
have been previously observed. To pr^ct, how- 
ever, sriih accura^tho time of the return of a C., 
a much more accurate ededation must be made 
of the orbit, taking into acconnt tho pertnrblCtions 
of tbo danete to sAoso infiuence it is subject. This 
difficult problem was solved, in the case of Hailey’s 
C., by tho jdnt work of Lalond, Madame Li^Hmte, 
and Cloirant, who announced, in November 175S, 
just as astronomers began to look out for the ictuni 
of the C., that it wodd take CIS days more to return 
to the perihdion than on the preening revolu- 
tion. The peifiidion p-assa^ was fixed about the 
middle of April 1759 ; butTlIairant distinctly fore- 
warned the world that, being pressed for time, 
be bad ne^cted small values, which cdlcctivdy 
might amount to about a month in the sevon^- 
six years. The 0. passed the perihelion on tw 
12ih March 1760, ex^ly a month beforo the timn 
announced, but within the nstigned limita of divu* 
genco from that date. The demmits of its orbit 
Xtrodsimed it to be the CL of the former periods by 
their similarity. Nor the next perih^on pusage, 
the diSerent calculations executed ly MM. Domd- 
seau andDeNontfcoulant, fixed the 4th, ^e 7th, and 
the 13th November 1835. Subsequently, observa- 
tions indicated the IGth — that is to say, a deviation 
of ody three days from what turned out the 
most accurate calculation, and a doviation of 12 
days from the most remote. 'We have adverted 
to the perihdion passages of this a in 1531, 1607, 
1682, 1769, and 1835. It is also now identified with 
a C. o^erved in 14S6, and one in 1378, recorded 
ly Chinese observations. Tffiere aro no suffidently 
reliable European observations previous to 1466, but 
it is copjectured by Arago, that this C. is the soma 
with tho C. of 1305; that of 1230 ; a C. mentioned 
in 1006 byHoIiBen Bodoon; that of 885; finally, 
a C. seen in the year 52 before our era. 

This account of Halley’s C, has been given at 



length, to illustrate the principles on which .the 
cdculations are made, ^e annexed wood-cut 
represents some of the appearances which that C. 
X>resontcd, in diflerent parts of its orbits on its last 


visit in 1835 — a,'h, e, in approaching the sun ; d, e, 
in retreating. There arc three other comets whose 
perioffici^ IS established, and whose paths are 
Bocuratdy known. 
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1. That of Enck<^ \rifh a short period of 1204 
diij-s. Its orbit does not extend so ntr as the orbit 
of Jnpitcr, and a slight aceeleration in its periodio 
times of return has suggested the possil^iy of 
the space, \nthin our sol^ system at leasts being 
ocrapied by a resisting medium, though of extreme 

^ IL That of Bicla or Gombart, having a period of 
SIX years and three-quartets. JOnxing the visit of 
ti^_ CL, in 1846, it vas seen to separate into two 
distinct cmnets, which kept moving side by side 
till they disappeared. On the return of the C. in 
the antiimn or 1852, the distance between the two 
nuclei had much inoreased. Since then, although 
twice due, it has not asain been seen. 

3. That of Faye, with a period of seven years and 
a half. 

^e orlnts.of both these last extend beyond the 
orbit of Jupitw, but not so far as t^t of Saturn. 

The above are the only comets whose orbits are 
coiuidcred by astronomers as established, al&ongh 
thm are others whose orbits are ascertained with a 
les' degree of aeennuqr and certainty, requiring the 
test of future returns to fix their periodicity. One 
other deserves mention from' the great peculiarities 
of its course. 

Th tto mon& of June 1770, Messier discovered a 
C. which remained visible a long time, ariil enabled 
Lexell to ascertain the orbit to oc an ellipse whose 
major axis was only three times the diameter of 
the ea^’s orhit, and corresponded to a periodio 
revolutim of 61 years. This result suggested grave 
difficiilti(& It Lad been found impossi^ to identify 
t^ G with any previously observed, and yet it was 
dilBcult to eoneeive that a bri^t G, with so diort 
a period^ of returoj should have xuevioudy escaped 
ouervatioiL What was a^ more remarkablfL it 
was_ never seen again, though aiudously lootmd 
for in the places where Lmccu’a orbit would have 
brought it. It became popularly called Lexell'a 
lort G..and ^vo occasion to many sarcasms by the 
wits of the day at the expense of astronomers, who 
hod so much boosted of having found tlio kgy to the 
cometa^ movements. In the present day, the oqila- 
nation is complete. The G was never seen before 
1770, because its orlnt previoudy hod been totally 
diflemnt, its nearest point to the sun having been 
as distant as the path of Jupiter. Its appcaranco 
that year arose out of the^foct, that in 1707 it 
was in such dose contact with Jupiter, moviim in 
the same direction, and nearly in ^e same phine, 
that the attraction of this ^onct entirely changed 
its orbit. But why has thc^ not dneo been seen ? 
Its passara to the point of perihelion in 1776 took 
ploM by day ; and in 1770, before another return, it 
again encountered the vast body of Jupiter, and 
sufiered a fresh orbital' dexangemenij the attraction 
of the ydanct defieoting it into moro distant 
regions,^ and so changing the form of the orbit, 
that if it h^ again been vidble, it would not havo 
been lecogniscd as identical vrith Lcxell’s comet. 

The cddiratcd G of 1680, which furnished Howton 
with the oecodon for proving that comets re^ve 
around the sun in conic sections, and that, conse- 
qnentty, they are retained in thdr orUts by the 
same force as that which regulates the movements 
of the Janets, appears to have been about the most 
remarkable for brilliancy of any of which we have 
authratic accounts. This G ts supposed to ^ 
identical with the one that sumeored about the time 
of (kesar's death (44 b, cl), vnth that which was seen 
in the rdgn of Justinian in the year 631, and vrith 
amthcr in the year 1106, in tte rdgn of Henry II,, 
the period of revolution, according to the orbit 
calcnla^ ibr it 1^ Wbiaton, bdngMout 676 years. 
There is, however, some doubt among astranomors 


as to the real form of its orbit, the one asdgned to 
it by Eneke dving it a period of M13 years. This 
G approached nearer to the sun thnn any known, 
except perhaps tiie G of 1843, the calonlation of 
whose perihdion distance, tram the paudly of 
observatioiis, bos litflo certainty. Tho G of 1680 
approached tho sun vritiiin tho 163d of the semi- 
diameter of the earth’s orbit. The annexed diagram 



shews a part of its i>ath ; tho same diagram shews 
tho diremon of tho tail. This is nearly always 
away from tho sun, frequently assuming a curved 
form. It increases in length vrith its proximity to 
tho sun, but does not acquire its greatest length 
till oftiw pwing tho penholion. These are usual 
chamctcrirtics of cornet^ which were exemplified Lj 
this one in a xemarkablo degree. These phenomena 
might bo accounted for ii we were to regard tbe 
tram os vaporisation produced by tho intense heat to 
which tho body of the G is exposed in its apj^ooch 
to tho sun. 

Ih the inejMmt century, the comets most remark- 
able for brilliancy havre been tbe G of 1811, that of 
18^ and that of 1858 (Donati’s). 

Spectioscopio investigation, so for os yet pursued, 
points to the conclusion that the nucleuB is self- 
nminous, but that the tail shines vrith reflected 
light. It has been discovered recently, in doter- 
mining<tho tracks of those streams of dark bodies 
that cause meteorio showers, that some of tho 
trucks _mncido vrith tho orbits of well-knovm 
comets. From tbis^ it is inferred that star-showers 
and comets may bo only different manifestations of 
tho same thing (see Mxisoiis in Sdpv., VoL X). 

What the matter of the comets conrists of is, of 
course, onty a subject for speculation. The com- 
position of the nebulosity and the tail is, at all 
evento, something of almost inconceivable tenuity, 
os shewn by three considerations. 1. Stars soon, 
throng them snffer no diminution of bri^t- 
ness, though the light must have to traverse 
somrtimes miUions of miles of tho cometary 
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atmosphere. 2. Thongh the thickness of the tail advertised as the C. rvincs. It is scarcely svorth 
of a C. may he millions of miles, and its length of -while, however, to follow further speculation on 
course much greater, the comets have never been these subjects, and it has been considered prcfor- 
observed to cause any sensible disturbance of able to coniine this article chiefly to the description 
the planetary motions, though approaching near of the general charaetcristics of comets, and -the 
enough to be themselves so much affected as to facts respecting them afforded bv science, 
change the entire character of the orbit. 3. The CO’lNrFEEy (Symphjtiim), a* genus of plants of 
curvature of the tads, and the acceleration of the the natinal order Eoropmco;, distinguished by a 5-cleft 
periodic time, in the case of Encke’s C., indicate or 5-partite calyx, 
their being affected by a resisting medium, -which and a corolla en- 

has never been observed to have the slightest larged up-wards, its / 

influence on the planetaiy periods, though so long throat closed by awl- ^ / 

observed. Even the nuclei of comets appear to be shaped scales. The ^ /\ 
of extremely small density. This may be inferred, species, which are ^ / 

though with less force than regards the tails, from not numerous, are ' nm v^'V^ ' / ' 

the two last considerations above mentioned; and, natives of Europe '/y-/' 

moreover, there are reliable accounts of stars of a and the north of 
very low order of magmtude bemg seen through the Asia. They are h 
nudei themselves. perennial plants of 

Comets have been alternately regarded -with co-arse appe.arance, •.’•..'''Um 
terror and -with welcome in the popular mind. The althou'dr occasion- \ -'VSll y’y' 
appearance of Halley’s C., in 145C, just as the ally to be seen in Vh XWl’ 

Turks had become masters of Constantinople, and flower-borders. S. 
threatened an advance mto Europe, was regarded officinale (the Com- \' \l'i\ 
by Christendom with a superstitious dread, and to uoN C.) and S. 'ill 

the Ave Maria was added the prayer : ‘ Lord save ns tuberosum are natives w! ' 

from the devil, the Turk, and the comet.’ At Con- of Britain, freguent ¥, 

stantinople, the occurrence of a lunar eclipse at the in shady and moist 
same time, increased the portentousness of the event, places. S. offiicinale ' 

The discoveries of science of the magnitude of the was formerly much ' 

space filled by them bodies, and their prodi^ous esteemed as a -vul- 
velooity, together -ivith the confessed impossibility neraiy, on account 

of always predicting their approach, produced fears of its astringency. Common Comfrey. 

of another kind, which have sometimes been, espe- Its young leaves and 

daily in France, extravagantly exaggerated in the its blanched shoots are also occasionally used as 
public mind. The groundlessness of such al.-u-ms, boiled vegetables. The Prickly C. {S. aeperrimum), 
from the extreme improbability of collision -with a native of Siberia, C — 10 foot in height, has been 
the nucleus, the probable innocuousness of a contact highly recommended for feeding cattle. 

COMINES, or COMYNES,Fim.iprE 
DE, Sieur d’Argenton, a French statos- 
- man, and the author of some very 

interesting and valuable Memoirs, was 


Common Comfrey. 


..~-c _ ^ interestm^^and TOlnable dfemoirs, was 

the Bold (then Comte de Charolais). 
In 1^72, C.j who w.a3 anything but 

cptcred the service of^ Lo-uis XL, the 
made him one of his most confidential 

.5'|t- JW? - h after the death of Louis, by his adher- 

.c -y fl=hSj Ence to the party of the Duke of 

~ - .=^33^^ Orleans, C. incurred the displeasure of 

the government of Anne of Beaujeu, 
Appearance of Halley’s Comet at Constantinople in 1450. and was sentenced to a forfeiture 

of a fourth of his estates and to ten 
with the extremely attenuated surrounding matter, years’ banishment. This p unishm ent, however, 
and, possibly, to the greater part of the world, of a does not seem to have jieen carried out, for after 
collision -with the nucleus itself, -will be sufficiently a few years we find C. again employed in im 2 )ort- 
erident from -what has been said above. It is ant affairs of diplomacy. Though eng.aged in the 
probable that already, on many occasions, some of service of Charles VIII. and the Duke of Orleans, 
the attenuated vapour in the tail of comets must afterwards Louis XII., C. failed to win the con- 
have come -within the earth’s attraction, and been fldenjee of these masters. He died at his castle 
absorbed in its atmosphere. VlTiether the effect is of Argenton, October 17, 1509. C.’s Memoirs are 
deleterious or salubrious, or whether it has any admirably -written, and afford abundant proof that 
perceptible influence at aU, is only matter of specu- he possessed a clear, acute, and vigorous mind, 
lation. The salubrity of cometary iufluence is now He seems to have looked keenly into the heart of 
a popular idea ; and the vintages of 1811 and 1858 every man who crossed him in life, and with cool, 
were favourable seasons, whose produce is often severe anatomy, dissects him for the benefit of 




Appearance of Halley’s Comet at Constantinople in 1450. 



GOmSO— COMMANDITE. 


posterity. Tlio test edition of his Memoirs vras varieties do not exist. The term syntonic comes 
edited by Lenglet Duiresnoy (4 vols., Loudon, 1747). from the Greet, and means equal-sonnding. 
COMI'SO, a town of Sicily, in the province of COiVIMANDA'NT, in hlilitary matters, is a 
about 40 miles 'west-south-vrest of the oily temporary commander,in place of the real chief ; such 
of that_ name. It has paper manufactures, and a as a captain-commandant, lieutenant-command.aut, 
population stated at about 10,000. &c. In foreim armies, the designation is more 

COMI'TIA (Lat. cum, arith or together, and ire, frequently applied than in the British, especially to 
to go) were the legal or constitutional me’etings of commanders of garrisons. 

the Eoman people, convened by a mamstrate, for the COIMIMA'NDEE, in the British Navy, is an ofEcer 
]uiri)os_e of putting a question to the vote. This “ext nnder a eaptain in r.ank, and serves either as 
definition at least comprehends all the C., except seeond in command in a large ship, or in independent 
the O. Oalata, where the people were merely present command of a vessel smaller than the sixth rate. In 
as spectators. There were several hinds of 0. {C. “latters of etiquette, he ranks with a lieiitcnant- 
centuriala, G. iribula, &c.) held for different pur- colonel in the aimy. There were, in 1873, 155 
poses; and according to the mode of constituting commanders in commission, with pay of £1 per day; 
the G., the preponderance lay with the patricians or while there were 154 on half-pay, but eligible for re- 
with the plebeians. employment, and 326 on retired half-pay ; but the 

GO’MITY OE NA'TIONS— more frequently list of those employed, or eligible for employ- 

mentioned by its Latin equivalent, comilas gentium D^f-pay ranges 

— is that species of international legal courtesy by ““■y fo ^50 a year. Betirement is 

which the laws and institutions of one country are "“9 compulsory at 50, 

recognised and given effect to by those of another. earher age after 5 years without cm- 

‘ In the silence of any positive rule,’ says Mr Justice Ploy“i®“t. 

Story, ‘ affirming, or denying, or restraining the COMMANDER-IN-GHIEF is the highest staff 
operation of foreign laws, courts of justice presume appointment in the British army. It is held by the 
the tacit adoption of them by their own government, general commanding all the forces in India, and 
unless they are repugnant to its policy or prejudicial would probably be given to the leader of any large 
to its interests.’ ^-om the existence of so great a army in the field, whether abroad or at home, 
number of independent states on the continent of Formerly, the army at home was administered by an 
Europe, and of federated skates in America, the officer of this rank ; bnt since the death of the Dnke 
comitas gentium is more called into play in these of Wellington in 1852, the militaiy administration 
cmmtries than in our own, and it has consequently bas vested in an officer holding no higher commission 
been more extensively discussed by their legal than that of * General on the Staff ; ’ who is called 
writers. See Stor3^s Conjlict of Lam. See Ikter- the general (or field-marshal, according to the 
KATioiMj. Law. holder’s army rank) oomman^g in chief. Since 

CO’MMA, in the mathematical study of sound, is ^855 this officer has been strictly subordinate to 
•applied to two small intervals, which, by comparison Secretary of State for War. The. office of the 
and calculation, arise as the difference between the O., technically known ns the ‘ Horse Guards,’ is ado- 
proportions of certain other intervals of the diatonic partment of the War Office, and comprises the sub- 
scale. The larger, but seldomer occurring C. is departments of the military secretary, the adjutant- 
called the a. diiomaim, or the Pythagorean G, being general, .and the quartermaster-genera , with a staff 
the difference between the true octavo, whoso ratio clerks, under the ’War Office Act of 1870, and 
is 2 : 1, and the interval which arises when the hyorders in council of that year, the officer com- 
octave is obtained by tuning a progression of twelve “i““ding m chief is one of the three great officers 
perfect fifths, -or arithmetically by adding their who administer the military affairs of the country 
values together; by which process it is found that under the Secretary of State for War; his department 
the last sound is greater than the true octave in the heing that of mUitary command, discipline, and 
proportion of 531,441 to 524,288. Tlie smaller 0., C. promotion. In practice, he makes all promotions 
synfanam, or 0. of Didymus, is— First, the difference ^“<1 mihtoy appointments; though, in theory, 
between the large whole tone, the ratio of which is these are all made on the responsibility of the 
9:8, .and the small whole tone 9: 10, which is Secretary of State. Appointments to very important 
found in the compound of these ratios produced by positions on the staff would not be made without the 
midtiplying together respectively their antecedents, supervision of the minister and probable concurrence 
9 and 9, and their cousequent3,-8 and 10, to be 81 : 80. the cabinet. The officer commanding in chief is 

Second, The difference between the groat limma, responsible for all recruiting operations, and for the 
27 : 2a, .and the great half-tone, 15 : 10, which is appropriation of troops to particul.ar localities ; but 
found by the same process, and then reducing the he e.xercises rather a general irspectional control 
resulting ratio to its least terms, to bo also 81 : 80. than .any immediate command over the men. The 
.Third, The difference betiveen the diesis, 128: 125, actual command vests in the general officers com- 
and the diaschisma, 2048 : 2025, which by the same manding the districts into which the Idngdom is 
process gives 81 : 80 ; and lastly, the difference parcelled. 

between the small h'nmi.a, 135 : 128, and the small A C. is the chief admiral .at any port or 

half-tone, 24 : 25, which again gives the proportions station. 

81 : 80. The diffarenne between the 0. diConicum COMMANDITE, SociIiTli EN, or Paetnehship 
and the O.synlonumis exactly the sc/iismay therefore, nr, an expression used for at least two centuries in 
the aggregate of the diaschisma and schisma, if France, to eiqiress a partnership in which one may 
they be added together, is neither more nor less advance capital without taking charge of the busi- 
than the syntonic comma. This G., again added to ness, or may become a ‘ sleeping partner,’ ns it is 
the diaschisma, makes up the diesis, and added called in this country. The term owes its origin to 
to the great hidf-tone, makes up the great limma. the old meaning in the commercial nomenclatui e of 
, It follows therefore that, practically, two enharmonic Franco of the word command, which was applied 
tones in perfect tune never differ by a syntonic C., to one person authorising another to transact busi- 
and it is wrong to say that d flat is higher than c ness for him. The working partner had a com- 
sharp by a G., while the real difference is that of a mande from him who merely advanced capital. The 
diesis, 128 : 125. In the equal-tempered scale, these term has acquired importance of late in political 
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economy, because ibo law of Franca could cxemnt 
tuc BiBGpixig pArtneis froin, rcspo&siUliiy b^ond li&e 
amoimt they might agme to be responsible for. On 
tte oacT hand, ly fte law of the United King, 
oom, down to the pasmng of the limited liability 
acl^ every partner of a company was liable fornU 

Its debts. Hence, in the disenssiena about the 
■(. « « « . « • • ■ 


Me beginning of the 8 th c., there was an office of 
T ^ Pu^blio penitents on the Gist day of 

T? . t. vanoua causes, the penitential 

^cmline became eicHnct, both in the Eastern and 

AvftjntArfl fmnwAliAm a _v_ •<vw « « 


tmung companies ‘witbout um 
Mmiyi snoii companies were 
in commandite.* 


^pnztneramps 


/ „ , r Muu ituc uuiue Aur x%aa» >v ecmeaaay 

(ao called &om the penitents coming clad in sack- 
ototh and ashes) is the only memoriafof it left The 
office^ as used in the Church of ISnsland. is nearly 
I the s^e as thrae found in the Salisbury and York 
mxssaUu The entses contained in Dent xxviL asunst 

«T«%«%nMaAA..A ^ « >. O .• 


COMMS^YHAIOEdS, a natnral order of endo- 


^■ 1 , uBuiuijr Bucasning as nne oasc. 

The (ailyx is 3-partite ; the petals three, sometimes 
cohering at the base. The stamens ate sisi 
mdemo oviixy,whichi83-celled; the stele is sinde. 
The frmt is a capsule, nith 2—3 cells and 2—3 
valves, blasting througji the middle of the valves. 
TOe seeds are often in pairs, inserted 1 ^ their whole 
side on tho inner angle of the cell j the embryo lies 
in a cmiy of the albnmen. The order contains 
more t^ 260 known f^ecies, natives diieGy of 
warm climates j but a few occur in Horth America. 
Hone are European. Tradeaeantia Virginka, or 
Snom-woRT, common in our dower-garaens, is a 
iamilmr oramplo of tho order. Commdyna ecdalis 
18 a nno ornament of our Goweisgar&ns. The 
treatment is somewhat like that of tho dahlia. 

C(MIME'iro.AM. When a elerk is promoted to 
a biahmaic, all his other prefermente become vmd 
from the moment of consecration; but a metiiod 
vm d^ed ly which tho substantial interest in 
Me hvmg was gained by its being eommended to 
the care of a biidiop (called the ^jy 

Me orarra, a proper pastor Mould be provided 
Mr it. Such a Unng was called an ecetesia commen- 
Mte, am it was said to be held t'a commendam, 
Xhe holding on this titls midit be really temponuy 
for one. inro. nr fTirpo nrafiw r 


the justice of the sentences. See Bin«rham’s 
Antiquities, ® 

OOMl^IISSATtlAT is a name for tho organised 
sy^cm irhereh^r annies are provided Trith food, and 
dauy necessaries other than those connected 
actiud xrarfare. Among the ancients tiie Homans 
attended best to the 0 . ; the gutBsiors ivere the 
commissaries. In feudal times, the soldiers \pere 
mainly dependent for food on their lords ; but they 
“^fi^vaymuch by plunder. During the wars of 
(he Crusades, the 0. \ras so utterly neglect^, that 
thousands di^ of starvation. 

Li EnglanA the first germ of the modem 0 . 


appears in the office of pnviant-masterf in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Tinder Charles L, com- 
imssaries were stationed in the different coun- 
ties. Dhder Marlborough’s command the troops 
were supplied by contract; he received a pray 
centag^ and peciuation was very common. A ftw 
many changes during the I 8 & c., a commissaiy- 
gencral was appointed in 1703, to superintend all 
Mutracts for food and forage. The dire eipc- 
rience of the Crimean irar shewed how greauy 
refonn was required in this important departmeuti 
1858 and 1859, accordingly, it was newly organ- 
ised; and remained, until 1870, a War-office depart- 
moat, under a commissaiy-general-m-chiefi The 
other ^ grades were— commissaiy-geneml, deputy 

cOTnTniBvnmr-fTATfm.fil •ieinBf..i«lT 


prov^ed that no ecclesiastical dignity, office, or 
benefice ^oll be held in C. by any buhop, imlesa 
he shall have held the same when tho act paaseA 
— Stephen, iii. 37. 

n in Scotland, in Homan 

GaMoho times, were stewards appointed to levy tho 
inuts of a heneGce during a vacancy. Th^ wero 
mere trustees; but gradually the perae assumed 
tho power of appointing^C. for life, without any 
obligation to account. ‘This was cducGy intended 
as a (Umk for the dnrality of beneGcxs^ and to 
erado the ^on of the second council of Hice, by 
which one heneGce only was allowed to be given to 
one and the some churchman ; but all commendators 
w«a by onriawpohibited, even dmmg popcity, by i 


mshops for a term not excee^g six months.’^ 
Amvij* InalU., vol. i. p. 9% Itoiv’s edition. See 
Abbot. 

OOMME'HSURABIiE, Tevo quantities or 
numbers are said to be commensutahle which are of 
the same kind, and each of whiM contains a thiid 
quantity or number a certain number of times with- 
out remiuuder. SeelHOOMUEI)SUIlABLEl!llA.aiaiUSES. 

COMME'HCIAL XiAW. See hfERCiuaiL]: Law. 

theLat, eommuior, 
xo tiueatcn, and u the name given to a penitential 
primitive church. In Me earliest 
agM, Moso who were guilte of grievous and notoii- 

were restored 

to f^ commumon. It seems that, at least from 


assistant commissazy-geneml. 

_ These successive 'grades were reached by promo- 
tion.^ Tho Grst appointments were all for com- 
mistioned subalterns of Me army. Ih matters of 
honour or etiquette, a commissaiy-geneial ranked 
wiM a major-general in Mo army; and Me other 
officers wiM various grades down to Mat of lieuten- 
ant. Ih 1870, Me Commissariat was merged wiM 
oMcr supply departments in the great 'Control 
Department, which, under Mo surveyor-general of 
the Ordnance, performs all the civil admmistrativo 
duties^ of Me army. G3ie ranks of supply officers are 
commissary (raping ns major), deputy-commissary, 
assistant co mmis s ar y, and sub-assistant commissary, 
iffiiese officers are under Me orders of Me control 
officer of Me district. 

CO'SIMISSABY, in general, is any one to whom 
Me power and^ anthorily of anoMer is committed 
In Mis sense it is nearlv canivrdent to conuniSa 


I BBMCaAHOWMU AlktV, i> iS UU UAUVCA 

I appointed by a l^op to cxexciso jurisdiction in 
para of tile diocese which are bo dutant from the 
e^oscppol cify that the people cannot be conveniently 
Boxmnoned vo attend fne prinripol courib 
When the papal ^autixority, and all jurisdiction 
whicdi flowed uom was aboliihed m Scoihuidi by 
the Acts 1560 and 1567, a Bnprexne Cs coorb was 
establxBhed in Edinburgh, by ft grant of Queen 
Ma^,^ &tcd Pebruory 8 , 1563. This court bnd 
jurisdiction in actions of divorce, dedarators of 
maxriage, nullily of zoatriage, and all actions which 
onginolly bdonged to the Mtiiop’s ecclesiastical 
oourts. Its powers were gradually coiyoined with 



COiQlISSION— COMMIWIER 


■** finally creditors to advise imdin oertain eases to sutieriil* 
aliolislied in 1836 (0 and IV. c. 41), the tend the trustee, who is the party charced nritntho 

Bnyll remains of ita once important jntiadi^on realisation and distribution rathe estate. The com - 1 
pinn^ transfened to the shenff <rf Edinbur;^ Tho misdoners audit the tnirteo^s accounts, thrar fix his 
inicnor coznmissamte, tpLkux Lad usuaTly Leen renraneration, and they have to nsceiiiuzi that tho 
coumieiismte^im the ^oceaes, had been abolidied moneys collected by him have been duly lod^d in 
toy a pnnnoiu mtute (4 Geo, IV,, c. 97)i eadi .county bank.* They themadves are not entitled to remun- 


Alexander, * is limited to decreeing and coi 

AVAani^«*«Ul 1 


ur or mandatories of orators; bnt any disqualification 
hg for tho office of trustee sdso mffits for thia office. 


will find a very interc^ng sketch of the history, » ®‘®P. m^effiate 

constitntion, and jnrisdictioE of these courts. wSf pnvate soldier 

nmnrTfoaTrxt- -x. „ - . Pi comnussioHs in tho probationary rank of sub- 

GOMMI SSIO^i a Tintmg, generally m the form lieutenant are mranted hv cnmnAfifivA AVAmfnnitiAn 
of a warrant or'lettcz^patent (^, v.), authorising one 


cr^i to officers in the ™y and nwiT, judges, of colonel is attained by service only, and commis- 
jn^ees of the pca^ and ^crs. aions as major-general, lieutenant-general, and 

An^er olaas of eomimaaiona are those granted general, follow by pure seniorito. THm« remarks 
sometimea by the crown, arid sometimes by pnrEi- apply to cavalry and infantry only : rnnuniiBiinn. ia 
mcn^ to a penons, eitkcr to inquire mto the the Artillciy and Enginn imi are obtained— first, W 

conration of certam institotiona or biimehcs of the passing a severe course of study at Woolwich 
public semce, or to exercise certain powers, or Academy, admission to which is by open compe- 
accuto c^m injures for their improvement, tition ; later commissions by seniority entirely. 

holding amdi commissions, deriving no other Before Novemher 1, 1871, «ninm;i.«-on. in the cavalry 
tiHo from them appomtac^, are called commis- and infantiy wore partly obtained by pnrohast 
sioncra; c.e., the hhigliah Ecdesiasbeal Commis- under the ^stom, now abolished, called the Pun- 
moneta, the CommiasipnersforthoEdiefd the Poor, onASC-Svsmi. Tho prices of commissions rose 
^ Oommiraoncis for the Afiairs of India, the gradually from tho time of Charles IL until tho 


Russian war of 18S3, when the regt^Uiott prices were 
See Dm “follows: 


Ilaafc 

* 

Itwobtlon rrfn 
Ql CommlsilMik 

Din; In laloa 
betverathe 
•ertnl Com. 

Elentenent-eoloncl, 

Lite Gcansx 

• • 

£7250 

In iBcecHloa 

Mejar, 

CoplSlTti • • 

• » 

6350 

£1000 

• • 

3500 

1850 

Elentenast, . 

• • 

1785 

1716 

Cernst, , , 

• ■ 

1260 

626 

Soanaos OuanBi ass Enaaao,ss. 


Ueatenant-colonel, 

• 

£0176 


Major, . . 

• • 

4575 

£1600 

Captain, . 

• • 

3225 

1350 

Uonlenont, . 

• ■ 

IlUO 

2035 

Cernel, . 

• ■ 

810 

860 


Xhmgration Gominiationci^ &c« 

COHMISSIOE DED OBE'DER^. See Dm 
CnsDEiu: Comnssiorr. 

COMMISSION MERCHANT, or AGENT, 
c-nlled also a broker, or factor, is a person mployed 
to sen goods _ consigned or delirered to ium by 
another, who is callKl his principal, for a craiain 
percentage, commonly coUra his commission or 
factorage. As the goods thus received arc said to 
be consigned, the C. M, or agent is often called a 
consignee. 

COMMISSION OF ASSEMBLY. SeoGmEnAi, 

Asskuiily. 

COMMISSIONAIRES are a doss of attendants 
at continental hotels, who perform certain mis- 
celianeons eerviccx Employed to attend at tho 
aiii^'al of railway-trains and stcam-hoais to scenro 
customers, they wait to take dioige of luggage, sco 

it passed through the hands of the cnstom^ionso , aima 

jSor“4itt™ftcoTond. ' C700 

service they charge a fee. They likewise procure (£pulh, » Uimt.-co)., . 4soa ssos 

visCs to pasroorts, and act as valcts-dc-^cc. In Urotenant, ■■ Captain, 1050 S7to 

this lost capadiy, they may ho hired for tho day Eniign, v Llcntcnant, . 1200 8 j0 

-to conduct strangers to pnblio places of interest, (In 1857, purthnse was llmitea to the lower tlirco nmka.) 

galleries of art, or other eights. In Puis, they are .. n 

ccncr^y, rcspcctahio and intelligent and speak Eromarrs. 

English with tolerable flueney. In the Xrach Elrotenant-eoloncl, . . £4500 

ontports, such ns Boulogne, they can be lefcrred to JJNPt • • • • **J® *•!“!! 

1^ foX®'?^’’^^“ ? ?®^y Sfj ^®®‘ uililCTunl, 700 1100 

established m London, and also m Edinburgh, con- EndgiiJ ... 450 250 

thcmscrvesotEerwiso useful. See OmoEES; PnoMoiioir. 

OOMMrrMMT. 


Gommlnlons wero tcilDcaa In 1801 to 
infantrp rates.) 

Feor GuAiiM. 

. . £0000 

Colonel, 8300 £700 

Ueat,-coI., . 4000 3500 

Ceptnin, 8050 8760 

LIcntcnnnt, . 1200 850 


Like Beoiiieirs. 


Elentenent-eoloncl, . . £4500 

Major, . . . . 8200 £1300 

(Miitnln, ... 1800 1400 

lileutenunt, . • . 700 1100 

Eadgn, ... 450 250 

The conditions of promotion, and the operation 


COMMl'TMENT. See LIcmisoiiAnarr. 


’ judge in En^and bearing once snch a title. Li Scot- COMMl'TTEE (Fr. eomHe), a portion, generally 
land, .three commusionem ate appointed by too] consisting of not less than fbm members, sdected 



, OOMMODOBB— COMMON. 


from a more numerous body, to ivhom some speouil 
act to be performed, or investigation to bo made, 
18 cotntniitcdm But tbongb a C* usually consists of 
Bererol members of tho body In' Trbicb it is appointed, 
It may consist of one member, or, wbat m mom 
frequenl^ of tbo whole memUers ac&c in a different 
capacity from that which usnally beionga to them. 
This latter form of C. is kno\m in pariSiment as a 
0. of tho whole House. In ender to mark tho dia> 
tinrtion between tho House itself and the samo 
tody when thus resolved into 0., the Speaker in the 
Commons, and tho Chancellor in ^o I^rds, as soon 
as tho C. is formed, leave tho chair, which is 
occnxncd by tho Chairman of C., a paid n<Ti>.ini, 
who^ 18 appointed at tho commencement of cvciy 
pMUment. In tho Commons, moreover, the mace, 
whum usually liia on tho table, is ]iut under it when 
tho House B>es into committee. Of committees of 
wio whole House, tho most familiar examples are 
Cnnmittees of Supply (q. v.) and of Ways and 
Means (q.v.). The vote of a C. is of no force till 
It has been reported to and received by tho House. 
In the c.'ise of ci-ery public bill, moreover, a C. of 
po whole House is constituted after tho second, and 
before tho third reading, in order that tho details of 
the measuro may bo more carefully adjusted. In 
privato bills, analogous functions are performed by 
select c^mittces. Occasional matters requiring 
special investigation are also reimttcd to sdeet 
committees. These, for tho most part, conduct their 
invcstimtions in jmblie ; but there are instances also 
in whidi tho public aafdjr seems to require secrecy, 
in which they deliberate with closed doors, and they 
arc then called Seertl Oommitteet. 

CO'MMODOHEi, in the Navj*, is a rank inter- 
mediate between an admiral anil a captaia It is 
not permanent, but is bestowed for a time on a 
captain. Uaually, a C. commands more ships than 
one, detadicd from a fleet on some spedd service ; 
ho hoists at that time a pendant If a C. of tho ' 


ho hoists at that time a pendant If a C. of tho 
lint dass, his pendant is broad and red, pointed at 
the outer end : if of tho second class, blue. A C. is 
privileged to have a commander under bim in his 


to have a caiitaiiu The C., in matters of etiquette, 
tanks on a level with a bngadicr-gcncral in tho 
army. Tho pay of a C. is £I09j iier annum, when 
in command, in addition to table money of tho 
same amount. 

CO'MMODUti, Lccii'a Aureuub, a Homan 
emperor, bom ICl A. D., was tho son of Marcus 
Aurelius ^toninus. Great pains was taken with 
his education. But tlio solicitude of his father was 
all to no purpose. C. only waited for an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit os startling and dctestabla a 
mixture of sensuality, cruelty, and meanness as 
had ever been witneued m Home. When he was 
summoned to the throne on liis father’s decease, 
17th March 180, ho manifested a ahomefnl cancr- 
ness to plunge into the dissiiiations of Home. *’At 
that period he was successfully fighting the Motco- 
manni and other tribes on the Upper Uanube, and, 
not to bo balked of his anticipated pleasures, ho 
hastily concluded a treaty with tho bubatians, and 
reached the capital in the beginning of the autumn. 
Tnie emclty to which he was always prone, was 
specially called into action after a conspiracy by 
^ sister Lucilln toainst his life had been diacovered 


and learning, hod risen to honour during his fathers 
mrtime, were sacrificed to appease his sava, 
jeu^Y of the good and the great. Gross 


state to the arnnsements of the ampMtheatro i^o 
markto his reign. He was proud of his own 


1 physieal strength, and eidiibited it in gladiatorial 
i tombats. For each 'of these ei^bitions, to charged 
i the stete an enormous sum. He used to 
, ^g, dance, ^y, act the buffoon, the pedlar, or 
1 tee horse-dmder, and engage in aU tho filthy and 
^ombla orgies of Hgyptian sacrifice. A glutton, a 
. tobauchce, who wallowed in the most sensual 
L abonunations, ho yet demanded to be worshipped 
■ as a god, ana assumed tho title of HcrcMes 
I Homanua._ Many {dots were devised against the life 
! of this mmglcd monster and in.idTngTi Happily 
Pjwdeneo at lost peimtted one to bo snccrasfnL 
His mistress, Marcia, m concert with the prefect 
Lactus, and tho imperial diamborlain Edectus, 
after on attempt to poison him hod failed, caused 
mm to bo stranded by Horoissns, a famous athlete, 
December 31, ISQ, 

, CO'MliIOH,mLaw,^ This is one of the numerous 
instances in which a different meaning is attached 
to the same term in the lec^ systems of En^nd 
and Scotland. In En{^d, a a, as defined by 
Blackstene, is ‘a inofit which a man hath fn me 
land of another, os to feed his beasts, to catch 
to (hg tiurf, to cut wood, or the like.’ In 
again, where the law has adopted tiio divisions, and 
fwowed tho nomenclatnro of the civil law, and of 
the legal sjutems of continent Europe, oU these 
jmfite, or rights to derive profit, are known os • 
bervUndee (q. v.), whereas a d, or CSommonte, os it 
IS more frcqnontly called, is a common r^ht of 
imperfy existing in several individuals^ frequently 
tiio loHabitants of a whole villAro, in a pieco of 
groimd. In each individual, the right of course is 
limited, so as in rcalite to amount to little more 
than a servitude; but thero is no over-lord, the land 
is not the land of another, but tho land of tho 
community as a body. 

Tho division of 0. lands, or those over which C. is 
claimed, among tho parties possessed of snidi r^ts, 
or the toimission to tho oimer to endose the mnds 


on m a kin g compensation to the owners of 0. rights, 
has been tiie subject of regulation by a very great 
number of statuti^ Many of teeso ore private acts, 
but the 6 and 7 Will. IV, c, 115 laid down general 
rules for effecting the xnirpose in future, without tho 
necessity of obtaining^ an act of parliament, where 
tho consent of two-tmrds of the parties interested 
could bo obtained, and the C. to be enclosed lay 
rnore than ten miles from Iiondon, and a specified 
distance from any other large town. By a subse- 
quent statute (8 tod 9 'Viet. c. 118, nmnndo .1 by 
several later acts), .Board of Commissioners (see 
^'CiASURE CoMsnBSiOKEits) is appointed to inquire 
into^teo propriety of any proposed enclosure or 
partition, and to_ report to parliament, which then 
may pass . public act auUiotising tho proceedings. 
This IS tho course generally adopted. 

In Scotland, eommonliee or commons were made 
divi^lo by an action in the Court of Session, at 
tho iustanco of any having interest, bv the stat. 
ie9S,c.3& _ 

On the subject of endosing commons, Mr J. S. 
Mill {Diteertaiion* and Jfueiusioni, vd. ii. p, 213) 
expresses the ^following dedded minion: 'We 
must ncc& think, also, that there is something 
out of joinh when so much is said of the value 
of refining and humanising tastes to the labouring- 
people — vnien it is proposed to plant parks and liw 

#mw9fwia 4>1«Ae*a 


progress is constantly goii^ on of stoj^ni^ up paths 
on^ cndosii^ coxnmons. Is not anowcr coso of 
^Tins with ono hand and fairing bock non loindy 
^Tith tho o&cr T We look wilk the utmort jealousy 
upon any further enclosure ^ commons. Bi tiie 


COMMOIF— OOMMOIT LA.W. 


greater part of this island, exdusiva of the monntwn 
And noor districts, thciro ccrtsinly is not more limd 
^ natural -wildness than is 

desirable. Those -whoTTOuld make England resemble 
™2.°7 o/ t “0 continent^ -where every foot of 
sod ^emm^ m by fences and covered over -with 
the tracM of human labonr, should remember that 
where tto is done, it is done for the use and benefit, 
not ^ the rich, but of the poor; and that in the 
countries where there remain no commons, -the rich 
h ave n o porks. The common is the peasants park. 
JSvw aigummt for plonghmg it np to raise mote 
produce apphes A Joriiori to the park, which is 
gmeraUy iat more fertile. The efieet of cither. 


toiinguished from the statute law and irom eqiuty, 
«»T?i™led by the statute law. ^ttt 
the 2d of November 187^ the date fixed for the com- 
mencement of the Judicature Act of 1873 (see 
CoDBTB or CosnioK Law), it under a provision 
M that act, be overruled by equity also^ whenever 
the two ^stoms are in conflict At present (1874), 
the oM relation between law and equity snb^ts, 
and the former maintains its force b smte of onv 

discordanf. mloa nt nmttiwr 


common is takm from tho poor, that the whole or 
^cat part of 'it may be a^cd to tho enclosed 
pleasn^domain of tho xichT Is the miscmblo com- 
pensation, and ihond miserable not always gnmted, 
of a small scrap of the land to each of tho cottagers 
-who'^da goose on tho common, any equivalent to 
Me poor generidly, to the lovers M nature, or to 
future generation^ for tins legalised spoliation 7 ’ 

OOhpviON, XnxAHar nr. 5^ is an Estate (q. v.) 
or a right in property accruing to two or more 
pmons; and -Qio^ nature of it m, that each has a 
distmet right to, his own shares althon^ no division 
has yet been made. But tho common owners may 
agree to a partition, or one of them may, m equity, 
compd a partition. If tho estate is one winch 
TOsscs by inheritance^ the hdr of each owner takes 
to share, and there is no benefit of survivorship. 
A tenancy in 0. may be created rither by a eonvey- 
imce in express -words, or by tho parties obtaining 
umr fatles at difiereut times, or at &e same time 
horn dificrent parties. But iC "the title accrues by 
descent frem same ancestor, even thou^ at 
difierent times, it is a tenaniy in Coparcenaiy r.), 

COMMON BENCH. SeeBEHon: and CojasoB’ 
liAW, CouRis or. 

COMMON OHOBB. Bee CHoiin. 

COMMON COU NTS. Short formal statements 
of tho cause of action made in d Declaration (q.v.). 

COMMON DEBTOB. See Dedtob. 

OOhIMON EOBMS are tho ordinary clauses 
used in writs aud deeds in England. It has been 
attempted to substitute, for some of these, short 
expressions convoying all the' meaning of tho 0. F. ; 
but tho statutes by whicb tho attempt was made 
(8 and 9 Yicb c. 119 and o. IS^}, being permissive 

WVIAWATc* Timwm mm ^ ■ a 


wmeh the C, L, is m any particalar cose correctod 
or snpei^aea. For an enunciation of cases in 
w nictt t his result is shewn, ace under tho article 

•uQUlA'A'a 

Q3io 0. Iia is thus cssentinUy an unTniticn law. 
Its rues ^To been liandcd ^wn 1^ tradition, 
sometinics in a oouplete and definite diap^ such as 
the law of pximo^anituxe, the jurisdiction of the 
courts, &C. ; SMuetunes as a stero snirit or tendenev. 


rule that conToyancers were paid not ocoordinc to 
Talue, or tho difficulty of theu task, but accoraing 
to ih(^ length of a deed* A stotuto of the session 
And 24 Viet. c. 145) made a further effort to 
ahol^ the 0. F. used in nppomting trustees, &c., 
by rnyuis to them the powers which were formerly 
contomra in tho common formSs Srevito, however, 
gains ground. 

OOMMON GOOD. See Coupoiutiok, 

COMMOK HOUSE, or COJVIMOE EOOM, was 
An apartment in a xnonastciy in which a fire was 
constant^ krat bunting for tho use of the monks, 
who ftoomently were al&wed no fire anywhero dsc. 
The C. £L was presided over by a mon^ who was 
called the masm. It was tlio prototyra of the 
common rooms in tho colleges and lutus of iho 
Englidi universities. 

OOMhlOE IfAW,^ in England* These words, in i 
their proper sense, signify the ancient consuetn* 
dinaiy law of En^oi^ The G L. is therefore 


some of its^nles are of real antiquity, and 
gmter portion of them were devdoped no later 
than the last centniy. TherefoM,in sudi cases, tiio 
& Ii., though accounted traditional, is expanded 
hy tho judges who declare it, who enounce new 
rules suited to new combinations of circnmstanccs^ 
and merely beatmg an analogy to what the ancient 
d Ii. hod established in cases which fell within its 
pnrview. It is therefore not wonderful that there 
should frequently ho dispute as to what tho C. L. is, 
and that oiNcrent courts should occasionally give 
difTeront dcoisiona upon snidi questions. 

As tho 0. It. has never been formally enaoted, 
nor has yet heen reduced to a regular cod& it is to 
he Bon^t for m the treatises of institutional writers, 
and in tho dccisioiu of tho courts of law. These 
last are of tho highest authority, ond wbero they 
ate consistent, they are taken ns irrevocahly estab- 
lishing -the law. But being dedaratoiy merely, 
and not impereti-vc^ a sin^o judgment of a court is 
not held conclusive upon courts of equal jurisdic- 
tion, thon^ it is commonly accepted ns binding by 
inferior courts. _A court may even depart from its 
own decisioii, if it shall come to he of opinion that 
the law has before been incorrectly stated. But 
this principle perhaps nndergocs on cxciqition in 
tho House of Iiords, which bemg tho highest court 
of oil, it is laid down hy some of the law peers 
that its judgments have tho force of statute, and 
that the rules it has once sanotioned can bo altered 
only by statute. Tho poin^ however, cannot bo 
regarded as retticd ; and it is now of no practical 
importance, since the House of Lords will cease to 
exercise judicid functions when tho Judicature Aot 
of 1873 comes into operation. 

!nio C. Ik is ajq^cable to the whole realm, hnt it 
is part of its prmciples, that fri partionlar circum- 
stances it tuay^ieeogniso nilcB whiw are not of uni- 
vcisal application; thus, in certun courts, it adopts 
as^its OTO the provirionB of codes wlueh it entirdy 
rejects in other courts. The civil and canon law 
ora in some of their rules recomiised as part of the 
0. L. in the Maritime and Ecdesiasiicd Courts 
(induding under Ihe hitter denomination -the new 
courts of Frohato and Divorce), but they ora of no 
authority whatever in tiio courts ^ -which the 
main ^branches of tho C. L. are administored. So 
also, in paxticiilar localities, onatoms exist which 
the 0. Ik sanotions, olthond they may be at 
varianoe with its general protoions. Such ore file 
rules remrding succession which prevail in Kent- 
undo; the name of Gavdkind (q. v.), and in certain 
towns under the name of Borou|^ Englidi -v.}. 
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Silt cnstoms o£ mncli mote mrcnmsciibed opera- 
raon are, 'nben proved, cqnally accepted by the 
C. Xu M part of itself ■within the limits in svbicb it 
it not inconsistent to 
adopt a contrary rule to its own, if dear and nni-; 
loim and confined to one locality. In order to entitle 
a enstom to the force of law, it must be of sneb 
®“™*®noe 'whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.’ The period thus indicated is 
niore precisely defined as extending to the com- 
mencement of the reign of Bidiaid L By this is 
mean^ h^ever, not that the enstom must be 
proved to have been in perpetual vigour since that 
rcmite ^och, but that proof of its non-existence 
within that period will invalidate it If no such 
proof IS adduced, the enstom ■will be estaWMigfi by 
®™eaco of experienced lir-ing witnesses, or by 
such documentary evidence as is inconsistent -with 
any other assnm^ion. 

COMMON LAW, CooBTS OP. These are gener- 
aUy mvi^d mto Superior and Inferior. The superior 
sit at Westnumter, and hence are often called 
the Courts at Westminster. They had the names 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, the Court of Com- 
of Common Bench, and the Court 
of :^(*eqncr. These are all offshoots of the great 
coi^ the <t«fa r^ia of the early Normim biTim 
wluch, under the presidency of the ehief-iustiemr. 
md compos^ of the great ofiicers of state and of 
ue hons^old, of the principal nobility, and of the 
justicea learned in the law, attended the king’s i 
person wherever he ■went, and formed the sSe ■ 
snpmior court ^ the kinMom. But the incon- 
v^m^ee attending so transitory a judicature led to ' 
the demand, conceded in Magna Charta, c. 12, that ' 
eommtmta plaeila, common pteas, should be held in ^ 
a fixed place, and hence arose the establishment of ^ 
tte court of that name. Afterwards, under Edward ' 
t, ihe office of diief-jnsHciar ■was aboliBhed, and ( 
the judicial functions of the aula regia partitioned ‘ 
ammg the Oeart of Chancery and the three courts ' 
namei In 1873, the Jadioature Act > 
II *15.^ B which rearranrad ■ 

aU the Superior Courts in England, consolida&ig ■ 
them into one Supreme Court of Judicature, but i 
^ving five divisions called the ffigh Court of ^ 
Justice. Three of_ these divisions were called the ‘ 
Qimens Bench division, the Common Pleas division, ‘ 
and the Exchequer division, respectively. The 
^uusiness deolt with in e&ch divuion wss * 
substantially the some os under the previous * 
arrangements, the chief difference being &e new * 
wiw of the rourts and the prindide iww common ® 
toj^em alL that thereafter they should administer ® 
justice without distinction os to its being thereto- ** 
fore known as Common Law or Eqmty. The t 
former ^finctioiM existing in the junsdiction of ^ 
the courts may still he briefly indicated under the ® 
head of each court. v 

1. Court of Queen’s Bcnc/i.— This court ■was com- » 
posed of a omef-justico, who ■was entitled to the ® 
style of Chief- justice of England, and five puisne 
jnd^ or jimtices. Its peenfiar povrers lay diiefly ® 
in we Kcrcise of supervuion over the proceedinra ? 
of mfm or courts and magistrates^ to the efiect of 
restraining them from exceeding their jurisdiction, ^ 
or of compdling them to perform ■fteir duty, and in (' 
tho contrm of corporations in ■the event of illegal ^ 
procedure, and in oriminal jurisdiction. ^ 

. Pkas , — This court retained exclusive *■ 

jnmdysbon ever real notions so long as they 
existed, but as thmr have long been abolished in ** 
favour of simpler fbims whi<ffi are equally a^vafl- ® 
able m the Aher courts, it held few peonlior ^ 
powers. A remnwt of its origin.-d authonty ■was ^ 
leserrod tort m the disposal of tho actions which ^ 


I “"^-iTioh c. 12G, s. 20), and in the rule 

rt that certain deeds affecting Imd must he rccis- 
■0 t^dmtho Co^ of Common Pleas. This court 
^ sfetute the Mart of appeal from the 
if Barristers (q. v.). It was 

u “V® ‘®““-JMtice,siylcii ’of the Com- 

h mon Heas, and thm were also five puisne justices. 
m 3. IMtequer^Thm court possessed exclusive 
i- authoniy m all matters relating to the revenue, 
le It was at one time a Murt o£ cqmiy, as ■well os of 
e common law, but the eqnity hnmeh (which was 
;t always distinct) was aholuhed ly 5 Tiot o. 5. It 
e composed of a chief-baron and 5 puisne bMons. 
!i The chiefs of these courts ate pointed by the 
^ Chancellor. 

Chief-jnstice of Queen’s Bench 
li u £8000; that of the Chief-justice of Cumnini. 
Fl^ and the Chief-baron of Exdieqner, £7000 ■ 

u that of the puisne judges^ £5000 per annum. ' 

r ^ Queen's Aeneh used to sit wo as a Bail 

1 Court (q. V.). The appeal formerly from these 
3 Mu^TOstotho Exeheraer Chamber and thence 
• S of Lords. But now the appeal is to 

t , Majesty’s Court^of Appeal only, such court 
t having all the jurisdiction fbrmerty possessed by 
, roe ptW twa This court of amiesd consists of the 
Xiord Chancellor and the cliicu of divisions, also 
nme ordinary judges, and it may besides include 
! those who have held the office of Lord Justico- 

f petal or Justiee-elerk in Scotland, and the 
i^cst offices in Irdand and Lidia. 

The sitting of the above superior courts are held 
1 Mly dnrmg Tarn (q.v.), when they are said to sit 
oemf^ and when they decide on all questions of 
law that may arise in the actions brought before 
them. But questions of faei^ unless berth parties 
consent to leave them to the decision of tho court 
18 Viet c. 125, s. 1), are decided by a jury, 
imd the Murts in which they are tried ora out 
of term-time, before one or two judges only, not ■ 
nroessanly of the court to which the notion belongs. 
There trials take place either on Cuouit (q.v.), ot 
at the Iiondon ana Wcabnmstcr sittings, wm^ nro 
in or after every term, and in either case on coll^ 
trials at niri ^us. file verdict is reiumed to the 
court to which the action belongs, by which it is 
disposed of Bccordiim to law. 

The authority or the superior courts of C. L. 
extends otm the whole of ^iglaud, and over com- 
mon law xidts of every description. But since 
the remodelBng of the county mu^, it has been 
enacted by several statutes, wi& a iriew to dis- 
courage resort to such hi^ judicatures in trifling 
cases, that in some iroecies of actions in which less 
than £20, and in other species in which less than 
£6 shall he recovered, in tho superior courts, no 
costs shall be allowed the plaintiff, unless the judge 
■who tries the case shall cei^y that there was siiffi- 
ment reason for its bring brought in the superior 
courts. 

file inferior courts are restricted both in rep^ 
of place and matter, filey were extremriy numer- 
ous but now nearly ®B ^vc been formally abol- 
but they ate novs with few excMtions — 
the prmcipal of whirii is the modem County Court 
(q- ■V.)-— matter of interest to the antiquary rather 
than rither to the praotical lawyer or the public; 
They may therefore he passed over ■with ■ver ‘ 
ex^anation. 

^e ^urt Baron was a court composed of tho 
tenants of each lord of a manor. It might derido 
on all real actions (now abiilished) nri mw irithin 
the manor, and on posonal actions belowme ■value 
of 40a, , but snbjert to review by the court at 
Westminster. Li a manor comprising Copyholds 
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(q.v.)i it is still of importance. Xho HundrtA 
Cmirt vnm a similar coi^ composed of the bee- 
holden \rithin the Huhdrkl (q. ▼.), and hod like 
powers with tho Court Baton, iCio Court of Pie 
JPoudre, or dusty ioot^ was held by tho steward of 
a manor to which a market bdongs, for the decision 
of all questions of bargaining at the markets. The 
Porest Courts, of several classes, wore for tho 
preservation of the beasts of tho chose, tho 
•protection of the subject from oppression by the 
olSccts of the forest. Xhe Gourta qf Sequent in 
boron^s were for the recovery of small debts, but 
are now abolished. 

A few Sorouah Courts still exist, and arc held 
under the presidency of tho Beeordcr (q.v.). Prom 
them a writ of error Ucs to tho superior courla. 
Tho Lord Mayor^s Court, and the City Court, in 
tho Of London, havo a considcrablo amount 
of business, i&e Court Jlwatinga in London 
is practically obsdate. The Court qf (ho Cinque 
Porta is held Wore tho mayor and jurats of oadi 
port, from which error lies to tho Lord Warden of 
the Ipinqiic Forts Court at Shcpiray, and thenco 
to tne Queen’s Bmich. * Tho Stannary Oourta in 
Cornwall and Bevenahirc are also still in u^ and 
medude, os to tho tin-workers, tho jurisdiction of 
all other courts, except in pleas of land, life, or 
member. They arc hdd before the vicc-worden of 
tho Stannaries, and appeal lies only to &o warden, 
assisted by two of the judges; and thenco to Ihe 
Court (2and3Vict. c. 68,18 and 19 Viet c. 3^ 
and 32 and 33 Viet c. 19). There are in some 
counties also Barmote Courts, for regulating ques- 
tions relating to tho mines (14 and IS Viet c. 94). 
Tho Courts of tho Ghanedlots of tho universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge havo also cxdusivo jurisdic- 
tion (except as rej^uds freeholds), whore ilio de- 
fendant is resident m tho town, and a scholar or 
privileged member of the univetsi^ is a pariy. 

The Court of Common Fleas in Lancaster, and 
the Court of Fleas in Durham, have jurisdiction in 
all personal actions, and now form part of tho High 
Com of Justice. 

COMMON LAW BAB, that portion of tho 
ISnglish bar whidi devotes itself to prootue in tho 
common law courts, distinguished from tho equity 
bar, which practises only in the Courts of Chancery. 

COMMON LODGING-HOUSES. See 
Loogikgs. 

COMMON FLEAS. See CoMuorr Law, 
CouKia or. 

COMMON FBAYEB-B'OOK. This book con- 
tiiins the forms of public worship and administration 
of tho sacraments and other rites and ceremonies 
accordiim to the uso of the United Chvudi of Eng- 
land andlrdand. It is, for the most part, a transla- 
tion of such portions of tho services of tho ancient 
Catholio Chnmi as were considered by the Beformers 
freo from all objection. Before tho Deformation, the 
' liturgy was in Latin, and tho form gcnerallv adopted 
in tho south of England was that after tho use of 
Salisbury. Tho firm stcmitowards its roformation 
were token by Hon^ vJLLL, tho main objects in 
view being the abolition of what was Buperatitious, 
and tho translation of the services into tho vtdg.ar 
tongue. Ih tho year 1540, a committee of bishops 
and divines was appointed for the purpose, and what 
was done by Ihem was revised by convocation in 
1543. In the year 4545, the Kims Primer como 
forth, containing, amongst other things, tho Lord's 
Frayor, Creed, Ten Commandment^ ‘Vonitc,’ ‘To 
Dcum,’ Litany, and other byrnns and collects in 
En^h, several of which were in the same version 
as at present used. It was, however, in the 
reign of Edward VL that tho most important 


steps were token for framing a now scrvicc-book. 
Ih iqiposition to tlio practice introduced by tho 
Boman Catholio Church, on act of parliament was 
passed, ordering tho communion to be administered 
to the Imfy in both kinds, and a formulary was 
draivn up for this purpose, and used at the end 
of tho Latm moss. Jh tho following year, a com- 
plete service-book was drawn iro, includtog offices 
not only for Sundays and hbudayn but for tho 
administering of baptism and confirmation, for 
matrimony, tiie bmial of tho dead, and other occa- 
sions, togctiier with the above-mentioned office for 
tho communion considerably altered. Tide book 
was compiled by Cranmor and Btdley, assisted hy 
cloven other divmes ; it was revised ^ convocation, 
imd confirmed by king and parliament, and pub- 
lished in 1549, and is known ns the Entsi Faayer- 
noos of Edivard VL It diffiired from tho one now 
in use by beginning the dady serviee with tho 
Lord’s Flaw, by retaining prayers for the dead, and 
directing tho use of the sign of tho cross in confir- 
mation and visitation services, and tho anointing of 
the tick. It was drawn up with great prudence, 
retaining as much, and oltcnng as nttlo os possible 
of what bad been familinr to tho pei^le. Li 1550, 
the ordination service was added, taken principally 
from that used by tho Boman Catholic Churtii, 
but omitting certain ceremonies, and adding most 
of tho questions proposed to tho cand^tes. This 
servieo ttificred but littlo from that now in use, os 
authorised in 1602. 

In 1651, objections, os might be expected, were 
made from various quarters to thiajtrat prayei'-book, 
and Cranmor proposed to roviso it, and called to 
his BssiEtanca two distingnidied fonngn reformers — 
Martin Bneor, and Fcter Martyr. In this revision, 
some of tho principal alterations were tho addition 
of tho opening sentences, the exhortation, confession, 
and absolution at the beginning of tho service, the 
disuso of oil in birotism, of unction of tho tick, 
and of prayers for the de^ The book thus altered 
was confirmed by act of parliament in 1652, and 
is colled tho Second Frayer-book of Edward VX 

Lithe reign of Queen Mary, the acts of 1540 and 
1652 were repeal^ and therefore, at tho acces- 
sion of Elisabeth, it was necessary to reverso *!■'» 
repeal; and this afforded a fresh opportunity of 
revising tho whole. The question then arose (1660) 
os to which of King Edward’s two books should 
bo adopted. The queen herself would probably have 
preferrod tiio first, os containing many of tiio old 
ceremonies to which she was attached, but the 
second wsis chosen, and a few unimportant changes 
introduced. This may bo colled tra Third Cou- 
siON Frayer-book. No alteration was mado hy it 
as to tho USB of church ornaments and vestments, 
whitii were directed by the act of uniformiiy, 1669, 
to bo retoioed os they wore left by tho authorily of 
parliament in tho second year of Edward VT. 

On tho accession of James T., after tho Hampton 
Court Conference, tho book was again revised; and 
a few judicious changes mode, c. g., somo forms of 
tiiai^grving were added for special occasions, and 
the emanation of. tho sacraments by Dr Overall 
after tho catechism ; midwives and laymen were also 
proMbitod bom brotising. In this stot^ the C. F. 
was left until tho Bestoration, when, at the request 
of tho Fresbytetians, the king consented to a fretii 
ravision, 166L Twdvo bishops were appointed to 
confer with, an equal number of Fresbytensn divines, 
each sido having nine coo^utors. They were to 
consider the pniclpal objections raised against 
the litn^ as it then stood. This was oalira the 
Savoy ^nfnenoe. Tho Fresbyterians brought, 
forrrard oUtiie ohjeotions thathad been mode by tho 
Fuiitans for tho last century, adding now ones of 

UT 
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tfhoirown. Baxter Trent bo far as to say that it mf 
incapable of amendment, and Tvas bold enongb to 
offer an entirely noir litnrgy of bis orm composi- 
tion to bo rccciTcd in the ^aeo of the anthorised 
one. It is bordly ncecssaty to odd, that the eon- 
fereneo broke Trithont anything being done, 
exetmt that the bishops proposed a.f^ alterations, 
Trhich Trero adopted by conrocation in 1G62, and 
confirmed by act of xiarliamcnt. Among these 
changes, tho new authorised Tcrsion of the Scrip- 
tures Tras adopted, except in tho Psalms (whioii 
folloTV tho version of Coverdalo's Bible, and had 
becomo familiar to tho people), and in tho command- 
ments and tho sentences at tho communion scrrice ; 


movement of every object that is to be found in the 
universe iri one rnind, is to be found also in the 
tmverso that is Trithin the other mind ; tho general 
me^ of aU vrhieh conditions is much the same as 
that Tvmch Tvonld be produced if several peoplo 


tiULt thero is no saeli thine ns a material world— 
nothmg in nature but spints and ideas ; and that 
the belief of material substances, and of abstract 
ideas, aro tho chief causes of all our errors in 
philosophy, and of all infideliiy and heresy in 
reUgjon. His arguments are founded upon the 


77 j it-ugjuu, jzis nigumenis ora lounclcd noon tiio 

tho genci^ thnnlcrovuig wm added, and the form Temples which were formerly laid doxni bv Dca 
ofpravortobo usefat sea. It is proper to observe Cartes, Midchianchc, and Loclco, and ^ch ha^^ 
that tho four fonu of prayer known as the been very cenerallv rcceircd. AndthArmimnTi nf 


that the tour forms of prayer known as the 
Services-— vis., for Gunpoivdcr Treason, on Kovemher 
S;for Elingpharlcs'a Martyrdom, January 30 ; for 
tho Bestoration, May S3; and tho Kinj^a Aeecssion; 
Trero never properly a part of tho C. P., but have 
been annexed to it hy order of tho lung in eonneil 
at tho besinning of overy reign. Upon nn address 
of bo& Houses of Parliament, an order in eouncil 
Tvas ^ven by Queen Victoria for discontinuing tbo 
fiist three. Tbero have been fonr acts of uni- 
formity — ^viz, in l.HS and llioS, both of Tvliieh Tvere 
pealed by that of Elizabeth in 16S3 ; and tho Last 
in tho Mth yc.ar of Charles IL, 1GC2, Trhich left that 
of Elirahcth unrcpcalcd. In tho Great BebcUion, 
1G4.3, tho Long Parliiimcnt prohibited tho use of tho 
common prayer-book. At the Bevolution in IGSS, 
no chango Tras introduced into tho prayer-book; 
for although a commission aras appointed for tho 
purpose, the second doirnfall of Episcopacy in 
Scotland in 1GS9 caused such alarm in the ^^glish 
Chnrch that it Tras thought unadnsable to press 
furllicr chongca 

Coneerningtho use of tho English C. P. in Irokind, 
it is snflioient to say that, m IGSl, the first praj-cr- 
liook of Etlirard ttos latrnduccd by tho ktn^s 
authority after some opposition. 'In IGGO, an Iiuh 
act of uniformity, copinl from the English one, was 
p.TSScd, enjoining the use of tho revised hook ; and 
amin in 1GG2, tho English revised liturgy Tras 
adopted by the Irish convocation, and four years 
later, the Irish act of uniformity Tras passed, In 
Scotl.Tud, Trhich bad as yet no settled liturgy, 
Laud attempted to introduce the English praycr- 
Iiook, hut TnUi alterations in tho communion ser- 
vice Trhich Tvero hkcly to bo veiy offensive to a | 
peoplo so lioTtilo to tho Church of Borne. Tliis 
attempt was followed by riots, and ultimately led 
to tho aliiilition of tho Scotch Episcopate and to 
the Solemn League and Corenant. Tbo EnglLsh 
C. P. is now used in most of tho Episcopal churches 
in Scotland, but in some the old hturgy is used in 
tho commnnioii scmce. In the United SLitcs, also, 
tho English C. F. is used Trith some alight changes, 
COMMON SENSE, The PniLosornv or. The 
full explanation of this phrase would imply an 
aceoimt of tho le.Tding problems of met.Tpiiysical 
philosophy. Thera are certain beliefs t^t have 
been current among men in all ages, which, when 
canvassed by one set of philosoimcrs, have been 
declared to ho groundless illusions. Of these, the 
most remarkable instance is tho hch'cf in an exter- 
nal, mtcrial TTorld, independent of any mind to 

S ciccivc ik Tho doctrino put forth faj' Bishop 
ierkdey, as opposed to tho common opimon, was, 
that_ ‘tue^ irholo univciso suhsistsj and can only 
Bub&ist, within such a sentient, invisible, and con- 
sciotiB tkiog AS tko mind is known to bo; In this 
Tray, each human mind must have Trithin it a separate 
imvcne of its oirn, but so exactly tho samp in 
•™“S| that every object of sonae, and every 


Men veiy generally received. And tho opinion of 
tho ablest judges seems to be, that they neither have 
been nor can he confuted; and that he hath prov^ 
by unansTTcrablo ntmimcnts, irhat no man m his 
senses can believe. Hume proceeds upon the same 
principles, hnt carries them to their full length ; 
and os tho bishop undid the wholo material Trorld, 
this anther, upon the some gronnds, undoes the 
world of ^irits, and leaves nothing in nnturo hut 
ideas and impressions, Trithont any subject on which 
ttoy may ho impressed.’— /njuiry info the Human 
Mind, a 1, s. 6. - 

A dc.Td-iock in philosophy ttos the result of those 
doctrines of Berkcli^ and Hnmo ; and the solntion 
offered hyBcid consisted in setting up 0. S. as an 
arbiter from which tiicro could ho no appeal; that 
is to say, tho universally admitted impressions of 
mankind Trero to bo taken as corresnon^ir to the 


I mankina were to bo taken as coriespon^g to the 
i fact of things Trithont any further serntiny. Beid'a 
[ pl^osophy of 0. S. ^ thus found a place in tho 
I thinking-world ; and it is only tho same view othcr- 
Triso expressed, when it is declared hy other jMo- 
Bophets that tho delivemneo of conscioiisncss must 
he presumed true. Sir W. Hamilton, in tho most 
olnborato vindic.Ttion of tho 0. S. philosophy that 
lias over been produced (edition of Bcid’s works), 
dwells largely upon this last view of tho subject. 
The following extract is a specimen of his modo 
of reasoning: ’When, for example, consciousness 
assures us that, ia perception, wo aro immediately 
cognizant of nn cxtcmal and cidcndcd non-epo (not- 
Eclt} ; or that, in remembrance, through the imagin- 
ation, of which Tro aro immediately cognizant, we 
obtain a mediato Icnowlcdgo of a real past; how 
shall wo repd tho doubt— m the fonner case, that 
Trhat is given os the extended rciity itself is not 
merely a representation of matter hy mind ; in tho 
latter, that wbit is given ns a mediate know’ledgo of i 
the ^t, is not n mere present phantom, conking 
an illmivo reference to a nal past! W^o can do this 
only in one wny. Tho legitimacy of such gratnitous 
doubt necessary supposes that tho dclivcranco of 
consciousness is not to he jpresuniof true. IL there- 
fore, it can ho shoTni, on the ono hand, that tho 
deliverances of coi^cionsncss must philosophically 
bo accepted until thur certain or probable falsehood 
has been positively evinced ; and if, on tho other 
hand, it cannot ho sberni ■ that any attempt to 
discredit thg veracity of conscionsness has ever 
yet succeeded; it foUon's tba^ ns philosophy now 
stands tho ^testimony of conscionsness must be 
viewed ns high above su^icion, and its declarations 
entitled to demand prompt nnd unconditional 
assent.’ 

‘In tho first place, it cannot hnt ho aoknowledgcd 
that the veracity of consciousness must at least, 
in the first instocc; bo conceded. Nature is not 
gratoitouajy to bo assumed to work, not only in I 
vnm, but in conntemetion of hcradf.’ 'But in the 
second jdaoc, thou^ toe veraciiy of toe primary 
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convictions of consciousness must, in the outset, be 
admitted, it still remains competent to lead a proof 
that they are imdeserving of credit. But how is 
this to he done ? As the ultimata grounds of know- 
ledge,^ these' con-viotions cannot be redargued from 
any higher knowledge ; and as original beliefs, they 
are paramount in certain'fcy to every derivative 
assurance.’ ‘It will arjgue nothing against the 
trustworthiness of consciousness, that hu or any of 
its deliverances are inexplicable — are incomprehen- 
sible. ^ To make the comprehensibility of a datiun of 
consciousness the criterion of its truth, would be 
indeed the climax of absurdity.’ (P. 745.) 

The conclusiveness of this reasoning is disputed 
by many, who object, that consciousness (q.v.) is 
a very wide word, comprising indeed everything 
that we call mind j and it is proverbially unsafe to 
argue in generalities. Suppose, it is argued, we were 
to substitute ‘memory’ in the above reasonings, 
and to maintain that the veracity of each one’s 
memory was beyond all question or dispute, it 
would be apparent at once how the case really 
stands. In one meaning, and in one set of oircum- 
standes, memory is sure, or even, if we please, 
infallible — that is, when wo record an observation 
the moment after we havo made it. For a short 
interval of time, a simple fact, or a brief statement, 
may be recoUected 'svith entire certainty. On the 
other hand, the lapse of days, months, or ye.aia, and 
the complicacy of the fact, not to mention the bias 
of the feelings, are known to causa great uncertainty 
in our recoUeotion, and in such circumstances we do 
not implicitly rely on it. In a word, experience is the 
criterion of how far the memory is to be trusted. 
Possibly, therefore, the same thing may turn out to 
be true of the larger fact named consciousness. 

The truths of 0, S., or conaoiousness, are such as 
these: the laws of Identity, Contradiction, and 
Excluded hliddla (sea InENnrr) ; the axioms of 
hlathcmatics ; the law of Causality (see Cause) ; 
the doctrine of an innate moral sense (see Ethics) ; 
the doctrine of man’s Moral Liberty (see ItaE 
“Will) ; the existence of an external world inde- 
pendent of every percipient mind. Such truths are 
designated by a variety of other names, with a 
view to contrast them -with what we learn in the 
course of our education and contact ■with the world ; 
they are termed Intuitions, Intuitive Cognitions, 
Instincts, Feelings, Beliefs, Principles, Ultimate or 
Primordial Elements, Truths H priori, Transcendental 
Cognitions, Truths of the Reason, &o. — Hamilton's 
Dissertations, note A. The philosophy of C. S., as 
promulgated by Held, bore reference especially to 
tho denial by Berkeley of the received 'view of 
the material world — a subject which falls to be 
considered under Peroephoh. 

COMMON TIME, in Music, is that species of 
measure which contairm two minims or two crotchets 
in a bar. It is marked thus ; 
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COMMONS, the diimer provided in Engbsh 
colleges and inns of court for their members. In 
the inns of court, it is provided only during term. 
Separate tables are appointed for the benchers 
(q. V.), for the barristers, and for -the students and 
other members of the inn. 

COMMONS, House of. 'See Paeliament. 

OOMMU'NION signifies, in ecclesiastical 
language, that relation, involving mutual claims and 
duties, in which those stand who are united by 
uniformity of belief in one religious body or church. 
To exclude from this relation and its involved 


rights, is to exeommunicate. The most 'visible 
symbol of this relation being the partaking, together 
of tho Lord’s Supper, that rite is often called the 
Communion, See Lokd’s Supper. 

COMMUNION SERVICE. See Commok 
Prayer-book .and Liturgy. 

COT'XMUNISM, -the name given to one class 
of the arrangements by which certain speculators 
have proposed to dispense ■with those Taws of 
social and political economy which are supposed to 
keep society together, through the influence of the 
domestic affections and the spirit of competition, and 
to substitute in their stead a set of artificial rules 
for the government of mankind. The word Socialist 
has generally been applied to those who only pro- 
pose to mterfere with labour by abolishing compe- 
tition and wages, lea'ving men to work under tho 
influence of public spirit, and making an equal 
division of the produce. See Sooiamsm. Tho term 
Communist, on the other hand, has been applied to 
those who go a step further, and propose to abolish 
the relation of husband and -wife, along with tho 
system of domestic government which is founded on 
the parental authority. While Louis Blanc may be 
considered the head of the .Socialists — ^though his 
ultimate aim was work according to capacity, and 
payment according to wants — the representatives 
of the Communists are Robert Owen, St Simon, 
Fourier, Proudhon, and Enfantin. 

Although we usually consider C. an especially 
French fallacy, the first consistent practical teacher 
of it "was our o'wn countiyman, Robert Owen- Ho 
published, in 1813, A Hew View of Sorieiy, or Essays on 
the Principle of the Formation oftheHuman Character 
and the Application of the Principle to Pradice—m 
which ho printed in large capital letters, as tho key- 
note of his system, the foUowing .announcement : 
‘That any character — from the best to the worst, 
from the most ignorant to the most enlightened — 
may be given to any community, even to the world 
at large, by applying certain means, which are to a 
great extent at the command and ■under the control, 
or easily made so, of those who possess the govern- 
ment of nations.’ No alarm was felt either at such 
a text or the comments made on it; nor did the 
world see what the author meant by the hint that 
there were special artificial means for improving the 
breed, as it were, of mankind, until he s^ck at the 
root of the domestic organisation, by such announce- 
ments as the following : ‘ The afiections of parents 
for their own children are too strong for their judg- 
ments ever to do justice to themselves, their child- 
ren, or the public in the education of their owm 
offspring — even if private families possessed tho 
machinery (which they never do) to well-manufaoturo 
character from birth.’ Ho formed an organisation, 
too complex to be here detailed, by which families 
were to be subjected to a discipline which, th.at it 
might be perfectly uniform, should bo carried out in 
parallelograms. Anticipating tho results, he said: 
‘These new associations can scarcely be formed 
before it wiU be discovered that by the most simple 
and ea^ regulations all the natural wants of human 
nature may be abundantly supplied; ^d tho 
principle,of selfishness — in the sense in which that 
term is here used — 'will cease to exist, for want of an 
adequate motive to produce it.’ He .attested his 
reliance on the efficacy of his invention by sinldng 
hfr O'wn fortune in an attempt to build a parallclo- 

g 'am. It was commenced m the year 1825, at 
rbiston, in Lan.arkshire ; but he did not meet -(vith 
sufficient co-operation, and as his own fimds orJy 
sufficed to bmld ono comer of the parallelogram,, 
it was impossible to give effect to arrangements 
which wore fitted only for a completed edifice in 
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tliat gcometricfll foim. A considerable number of 
people — nbont 200, it is said — lived for some time 
in tnc building, litUe to their own advantage or that 
of the neighbours, who were naturally piejudieed 
a^inst them, and probably exaggerated their irregu- 
larities ; the building was soon deserted, nnd after- 
wards was totally obliterated. Owen had another 
opportunity of trang his parallelogram organisation 
m 1843, when * Harmony Hall* was established ini 
Hampshire by the zealous efibrts of his followers, 
who foimcd a sort of sect in En^nd. Still his 
theoiy had, ns ho deemed it, an^bing but fair- 
play, since so far did his disciples depart frtm that 
absolute undeviating conformity to the ‘rational’ 
system, as laid down by him, that tliey got tired 
of his incessant reiteration of it, and deposed him 
irom his ofiico of ‘ President of the Congress.' 

Attempts to rcahso C. abroad were not more for- 
tunate, Fourier's system was to ho realised in 
‘phalanxes,’ each containing 400 families, or about 
1800 pc^nsL A sum of about half a million of 
pounds is said to have been spent in the establish- 
ment of a‘plialanateiy’ at llambouillct. It failed, 
and the founder of the system, like Owen, attributed 
the failnro to the scheme being but imperfectly 
developed. The St Simoninns established a college 
or conioratien at Mciulniuntant, with a ‘ supremo 
father' at their hcaiL Thu lc.adcra were brought 
to tnol by the gorernnicnt of Louis-Philippe, on 
a charge of undcnmmng morality and religion. They 
weru subjected to imprisonment, and not liaving 
public fcchng with them, they were unable to bear 
up against the contumely thus thrown on them. 

Communism, in the sense of having nil things in 
common, is not to bo confounded with tho idea for 
which the communists of Pans fought in 1671 (see 
Paris) ; that idea was political rather than social, 
although the same |ieraona may often hold both 
doctrines. Commiinr is tlic designation of tho lowest 
administrative division iii I'Vnnce, corresponding in 
rural districts to an English parish or rather town- 
aliip,^ and_ in regard to cities, being equivalent to 
innnioipality. The communist doctrine is, that every 
such commune, or at least every important city com- 
mune^ lilvO Pans, Marseille, &e,, should be a kind of 
independent state in itself, and France merely a 
federation of such states. This idea has taken deep 
hold of the extremo demucrats, nut only among the 
town ixipiilatipns of France, but also in Spain, and, 
to a less extent, in other parts of tho continent. It 
was the vc^ ujiposito idea for which tlio great civil 
war in tlio Umted Status was fought and won. 

COMarUTA'TION OP TITHES. See Tmiia. 

COMNE'HUS, the name of a family, orij^ally 
Italian, of %vliich many members occupied tho throne 
of tho Byzantmc empire from lUd7 to 1204, and that 
of Trebizond from 1204 to 14G1. See BxzAiiTiKn 
Eupire nnd Trebizond. — Anna Comnena (q.v.), 
who lived in the first half of the 12th c., is both of 
liistorio and literary celebrity. — Davio C., tho lost 
representativo of rao impcriid race in Trebizond, 
was executed at Adrianoplo in 1402, with all his 
fami^, by command of Mohammed n. The attempt 
which has been made to trace tho descent of the I 
Bonaparte family Bom a branch of tho Comneni 
settled in Corsica, is not supported by valid evidence. 

CO'MO, a city of Lombardy, Northern Italy, 
beautifully situatra at tho south-west extremity of 
the Lake of Como. It lies in n valley, surrounded 
by hills, clad with luxuriant widens, olive-planta- 
tions, and orange-groves, with hero and tlioro on old 
ruin cropping out. Tbo city is surrounded by old 
walls flank^ with towers, tho gateways by which tho 
walls arc pierced being fine specimens of middle-age 
mil it ar y architecture. Among tho principal bi^d- 


mgs 0. are tho_ cathedral, built of marble, and 
containing some interesting pictures and monu- 
incntej^tho town-hall, also of marble, dating from 
o •^'i*3ica of 

San Fcdclo and St Abondio. There ore also many 
fine mansions of the nobility in C. and its suburbs. 
The port of C., on^tho lake, is formed of two piers, 
each terminn^g in n square pavilion, from which 
magnideent views are obtained. The inhabitants— 
inclu^g the suburbs-^nnmbcr (1872) 24,350, and are 
very indnstriouB. Tho chief nrtides of manufacture 
aro_ silk, cotoon, woollens, yarn, and soap, tho last 
article having a hi^ reimtation. By means of its 
port, C. comes on extensive trade in the produce of 
the district with Switzerland C., in the time of 
Pliny tho Younger, had attained to a hi^ degree of 
prosperity os Comum Jfomm. With the fall of the 
Homan empire, 0. passed out of si^t until 1107, 
when it bc^m to war with Milan, and in tho course 
of twenty years was utterly destroyed W its 
antagonist. It was rebuilt in 1155, by Ftodcrick 
Barbarossa, and remained a republie for two 
centuries, when it fell into tho hands of the 
Viscontis, its history since that fhno being boimd 
up with that of Milan. 

COMO, Lake or (Ital. Logo di Como, ancient 
Imriut Laau), dicct of water in I«mba^y, 
Northern Italy, lying at tho foot of tho 'Lcpontino 
and Bhetian Alps, chiefly foimcd by the river 
Adda, which enters it at its nortii, and issues at 
its south-eastern extremity. Tho total length of 
tho lake from Como to Biva is about ^ miles. 
About IS miles from its nmthem cxtremiiy, tho 
promontory of Bellagio divides it into two branches, 
the longer of which is between IS and 20 miles ; 
tho other branch is about 12 miles long. Tho 
three arms of the lako sometimes receive ufibrent 
names— the upper mrt os far os Bclhigio being 
called the Lake of Bcllano ; tho lonror branch, on 
-ivhieh the town of Como is built, tho Lake of Como ; 
and tho shorter, tho Lako of Lecco. Lako Como, 
however, is tho gcninal designation. Tlio greatest 
brc.ndth of tho lake is not more than 3 mucs. but 
throughout the neatest p-irt of its length, it is 
much less. The beauty of the surroundhig scenery, 
and tho salubrity of tbo climate, have made tho 
I Lako of C. tho most ciflebratcd and most resorted 
to in Italy, its shores being everywhere studded 
with fine viUns. Queen Caroline once hod a 
residence here. Numerous steam-boats ply upon 
I the lake. 

I COMOBO’, an island of tbo Malayan Archipelago, 
measuring 33 miles in length, and IG mues in 
average brcadtli. Lnt of north-cast extremity, 
S’ VS S., lonm 110’ 37' E. (X oconpies nearly 
the entire %vidui of tbo strait, which sep.’iratcs the 
much larger islands of Sambawa on the wcsl^ and 
hlorcs on tho cast. 

OOMOBFN, Caf^ tho most southerly extremity 
of the peninsula of BQndustan, being, in fact, a sandy 
accretion to tho termination of the western Ghauts; 
whili^ on tho outside of it^ ore a few detached rocks 
ns a natural breakwater. Tho headland itself is so 
low ns not to bo visible at tho distance of more than 
ton miles from tbo dedc of a largo ship ; and, long 
before it can be itself distinguished, it is fixed in 
position, to tbo cyo of tho approaching mariner, by a 
conspiouous peak of the great ihain behind it. Its 
hit. and long, are 8* S' NV and 77* 37' E, Cape 0. 
is in tho protcoted principalito of Travancoro; and 
close to it there stands, amid a dump of trees, a 
village of the some name, with a few fishermen’s 
huts, some venerated temples, and a Bnt^ church. 

COTMOJtN, properly BLOMOBN, a town and 
fortress in Hungary, ritimied on the island of Schlttt, 



OOMOSO ISLES— COia>ASa 


at the junction^ tlw Woag md the Laanhe, 'whioh and passenseia, hut inalnding naval officers as ivdl 
15 here crrased a bridge of boats, about 60 mUes as crew. ^See Csxw. * 


vmt-no^-westirfPnth. This island is remarkable 
for fortuity, as is, indeed, the whole sniroandinff 


OOMPA'BATIVBAITA'TOMT. SeeAKATOiir, 


xe^uircs 


vain from October 184S to September 1849, ftTn’i 
only became masten of it at Lut in Tirtue of a 
eapitnlation. It bos znannfactnrea of ‘woollen and 
leather, and an active trade in com, wine, hon^, 
fish, and timber. 


^PPVthoppi^^ happi&L This mode pimuls almost 
^dnaiveJy in Qreek and 2. By an addi- 

tionol word, as more Aoppy, motf happy^ This 


mcar, m lot Ir— 13” S., long. 43”— 4S” 3(r E. The adjectives, all adjeotives follow the logical method, 
lalimd^ which are of volea^ origin, are called In* RngliBh, the logioal method is preferred in 
Angasiya or Great Comoro, Aiyouan or Johanna, e^iy case where the grammaticol wonld produce 

XflLVAff^ AfIS? XTaTiSIIa mum d'l.A A «VA«v1 .flffiMvuld* M. 


of Mayotta was ceded to France in 1842, and the edmester. 


ter, the accent being on l^e first 


were proaucea aa,U7S cwts. oi sugar; tne total tne unaccented svuables ore separated; and in 
exportations were valued at £45^359, nearly all Mp^er, though uiegr come toget^, they an of a 
bemg for Buw; the importationa amounted only kind readily to coalesceu Thus, the laws of euphony 
to £21,954. The pecqple of Johanna find their prin- which mean, the ear and organs of speech cousiilt- 
cipol employment in connection with ships calling ing their own convenience — determine thi. pointy as 
for provisions. The trade of Comoro and Mohilla i^lictr ^ much else in langnage. In genera], it is 
was of the same character, but these islands were only o^'ecti^ of qualify that admit of C. ; and 
not BO ipuch frequented by ehips for the purpose of even o^'ectiveB of qnolily cannot be compared 
victualling whm the quality does not admit of degrees; os, 

COMPANIES’ CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION “ ^ n 

ACT. SeoPaiLWATB. ad^o^S^ compared exactly like 

OO'MPANT. See JoiKT«roCK Coutaby and 

PAniKEKSiiiF. COMPASS, MAPimB’s, is the name given to tiie 

COMPANY, in Military Organisatian, is an 
aliquot part of a recent or &^on. In the 

BntiBh ^^ce. the companies in an infantry when neifter sun nw stars are wbln Thea^en^ 
regiment are generally eithSlen or twdve, or. If ^*5®*^® 

there ore battalions, each has this number of ^®*® ®* fip vcfavB .power of Ac 

companies. The arrangement is made to faeUitate rSf ,*oS ™known m Europe till 

command and evolutiona. The captains, lienten- ^ ■? hi >WBVM',_ on 

ants, and sub-Ueutenants are all O. <#£^s. The ^*|®®^ ** ^ ^®^ “ 

captain is the chief of a 0., and the liratenant and “4 Ea«t gen^y.n^very remeto 

sub-lieutenant are his subalterns or assistants. P fnod. ^ Chmese a^ mdeed assign its 


two sections each. In round ndmbern and without 

reference to special instances, a fuff C. may be ««» Hm^ang-tL At fi^ taw would 

^ second se^ns, the sub-lieutenant thTthSd n ™ hU 

and fourtt, with a sergeant to ^ -^on. Each B 

contended that the^ w amiufeal instrument 
ke™ Its own hooka A ravalry regiment is sub- ^ invented by EInvio Qioia, a native of 

mMera J?i' Amolfl» about the year 1362 ; and that part of 

gine era and mann er mto con^^es; but the«;W- the kingdom of Naples wh^re he was bom^ a 
lery corresponding term is httteiy. Jn the Qeraian compass for its arms. For this there is no authority 
Sn s'* 25“ men, under a ^ha?S?er, ns the a was wdl known as a nauticS 

captain, who IB amount^ officer, and 3 subalterns, instrument betee his time. It is probable, however, 
OOMPANT, of a ship^ is conaidered to include that Qioja may have ma& some improvement in ' 
the whoB of the persona enraged on board, and paid the instrument or in the mode of suspending ih See 
for specific duties— esolnsiva^ therefore, of troops BriHth Annual fir 1^. 


it at sea is somewhere about 309 
I one account, a knowledge of the 
I Europe by Marco Polo, on his 
nvds in Cathay. It was long 



COSIPASSES-COMPEXSATIOy. 


:nie C”jntial pirt of the C. w the tnasncliscd sudi an nmn!;cmont is ieund to he m.Tic than 
nctrtje, Ijalanctd frcdy npon a fmo point; each a tisdcst. ae the niamcthiii rf the v.- I chandn- 
ncomo Las the property of arranging itself in the trilh the niagnttie latitude, caax's an cvir-varfin^ 
incndian, one rad alsras-s pointing to the north, and dcidation of the needle. It hi* lilctaie- !«.eu 
the other to tho south (see ilACSxnsM) ; yet not suggested to pheo a compass as a standinl'at tlm 
c»ctly, but xnth a deflection or acainalion (q.v.), mast-head, srhero it svoidd h" comramtivih- fn-o 
STluch Taiics from time to time in nuMtude, and from the attraction of the'i-c='.cl, hysi Inch theVlup’s 
»My ho towards tho west or tho cast. Xho £om of course might ho shaped tlio oidinan- C. hein" «->ed 
the needle is ynriouo, some being long flat prisms, mcrclyto giro immediato direction to the stcoiaman 
others lozenge-shaped. Xho centre of the needle is In the roj-al navy, this error is to a Lirv extent 
pierced, and a picco of agate generally inserted, with obvinted in the following w-ay. A 0. is Aacul «o 
a comcal hole sunk in it, to rceciro tte £nc point of high above the deck as to clc.ar tho biilwarla and 
tho sted piiij so that tho free motion may not he allow the hearings of a distent object on shore or 
Imdcrcd by uictiom Tho constrnetion of the rest a heavenly body to be taken while tho ship's hc.ad 
of tho instniment depends upon the purpose it is to makes n complete circuik In thissray,tho demtion 
j serve. For a manner’s C., tho neeuc is fixed to caused by the iron of tho ship in nil different 
^ „ positions may be ascertemed, and afterwards token 

- sA S A 3 ^ into account. 


A 




^ tc 


The north pdnt of the card is immediately over the 
north end of the needle, and the card moves with 


COMPASSES, instruments for transferring and 
marking off distances, or for drawing i&Ics, 
ellipses, Tho common G. or dividers arc simply 
two Tocb or ‘Icn* joined together at ono cad hj' a 
pivot-jMnt, onu pointed at tho other ; when used 
for tewing circles, the lower part of ono of tho 
legs is lepla^ by a pen or pencil. Spring dividers 
are mneh in use by workmen; in these, tho legs 
are^nnited by a strong steel rating, tho action of 
which is to sbeteh them cqicn ; uni naif-way down, 
u'serew passing between the legs, regulates 
degree of cqiemng: The vidne of these dcjicnds 
upon the permanenej^ with whiidi they retain any 
oi^opening given to them, jnvot 0. being 

Seam C. conrisi of points sliding on a long bar, to 
which thqrizuiy be mmped at any distance from 
eacdi other, Xhqy ore used for greater openings 
than pivot 0. can safidy span, and, when delicate^ 
made, for more accurate dividing. Ghadox- 
zioir. 


I^ on ingeniona system of notation the priiuaple of 
winch is readily seen by inraeotion of ^e ncure. 
The points ora often subdivided into quarters, iraich 
axe thus marked: K.^E. (read, ‘north one-fourth 
cast^) ; : N. by E.$E., &o, A point of the Ct, 

being ^ of the drcle, is_ equal to 11'’ 15'. The C. 
thus fonned is enclosed in a cylindrical brass box ; 


the distance 
at &om tlio 


and in order that tho C. may remain horizontal to i 

aU positions of the ship, thS box is su^ded ^ I 

OinTbab (q.v.). The 4hoIa is then pl^ to iS at ^ ^ 

with tho hla& hne. Compasses di&ring to some t® tho^drra of dcce.iscd Bnti-di 

respects from tho marinef s C. oro also nsed to ““”*7 ®“®.®» 1®^ j® ncc^itoua car- 


xho Dx»t ddflculty connected with tho use of tho a T? i "Pn, *“® ®S® ®f IS in the case of 

morinePa C. arises from the distuhmg toflucnce of boj’S* ®®®.wth:rt of -I as resirds tomales, or until 
the iTuu me tiimi of the shin. This HifflrnJts- » Hiamago if that happen earlier. This mc.-isure is 


tho magneHsm of the ship. This diffirally is parti- *““"“5® happen earlier. This mc.-isure is 

cidorly felt to iron vess^, where tho deviation of ’ 
tho needle is frequently so considerable os to render 
tho compass edmost useless. Various means of' ' 
obviating this have been suggested ; ono of these is ' 
to place bars of soft iron or magnets to the tonne- ’ 

diato neighbourhood of the binnacle, whic^ being ’aCA'-—-- - r,- --. -v 

so placed os to emnso a cmntraiy distorlxmce to that ®ff®f ™b date of the declaration of war with Enssia, 
of the iron of tho dup. leave tho needle compara- had been killed in action, or had died of wounds 
tiydy free. This is found to answer well to iron “ “at war. The claims on this fund die 

ships plying between Britidi and contincmtal or ®®^ ®® years advance, of cxinrsc. 
KorthAmencanports;bntwhere, as to the Austro- COMEEE’SA'TIOKT (Lat eompenialio). The 

han passage^ they ohongo conadenhly their latitude, doctrine of C., which the law of Scotland and of 
162 



COMPENSATIOir 01' ERTC OBfi— nnMP TmTT n'w, 


*W0 the Paris taaois under thocompeatiTeBysl^ As 
rMI raedii<M, ihott eaeli one fdt that the value of any ertaffi^tn 

If*? ** e9“<j. and j£ would ho divided among the whole ISOO, instead a£ 
V ®"^y “ balance due. 0. must be being enjoyed him^, bis zeal relaxed, and even 

^ou^t of ‘lihertyi egualifyf^d^temiiy’ 
pleaded, it m held to (^emte toem the penod of was msi&cicnt to rouse it It appears wondetid 

“<*« ’’““S stopped that large bodies of the Erenoh pw^e shouM Se 

^ teen so easily deceived by BtateSenta of which the 

/njunantm is a ddeneo againrf fallney, or rather the actual inaccuracy, would he 
actions of dama^ for ^nder or the hke. It is at once seen through by any worM^ian to tMs 
»■ ff-of or counter-claim, country. Louis Blanc supposes three compeators 
in L^Iaiid, it is not allowed to set-off one trespass for a job. A has ivwifo and family , he wants 3 
or tort ag^anotheM cross-action Mrenuiaite; ^csof wages. B'Bus a wife only ; 21 francs will 
and in SepUaad, the leanmg recently has been m do with him. But C is a hachelorf who can - u l^ si nt 
the.same direction. on 2 franesj therefore, he gets &e job, nnd^ 

COMPES’SATIOH’ OF BllBOIlS, to Physics, “to®™, starve. See the second chapter of his 
a method of neutralising errors Trhich cannot be »*< Traoailf the titie tn which is, 

avoided, infiodncing others into the experiment Conjpetifaon is for ^ People a System of ISxteaN 
or ohservationi of on opposite nature, and equal in . But he leaves out entirely one rido of 

«*unq\mt. The compensation pendulum illustrates bargain. Employers compete to get work as 
the iWinciidc. See l?£^^)lrETJM. mudi as workmen compete for employment. If iho 

j-.j-Lma-sTw^s.iwisiTj-i.n., .w . ... - t7ork of B and 0 bo worth, in iho market, 3 franca. 


gam n lino same ™e. its most apt cxempUIi. give Jus work at a third loss than its value because 
cafaon IS a race, where all aw gomg to the same ho is a hachdor. The Socialists have refened to tho 
p<mt, and all stave to he first there, while though public departments— espeoi^y to the post-offico 
only one can a^evo this object, some others will arrangements to Britoin— for iimf-in.^, of services 
have the satisfaction of being nearer to success perfonned without competition. There is, however, 
than the ^pehtors who are behmd them. Iho in rcaHiy, much C. to all the government depart 
most important practical use of the word 0. is in ments. Althon^ tradesmen may not endeavour to 


» money. It is the object tracts at tho lowest price. Doubtless, the practice 

of the tow of the land, as well as of religion and of entering on government-contracts is open to 
morahly|^to jmrent money-making by immoral abuse, if the officers who look after them are care- 


withto the oame hoimds, is to moke it go os far os competition, 
it wilL 0. works through the co-operation of these Thera ore 


it wfiL 0. works through the co-operation of these 1 
motives. The purdioaer wonts fta bert article ho to i 
can get at toe lowest price; the producer strives to its 
heat all his fellows, and oflte the best article for the 


0 ore mrcamstances to which it is necessary 
ense with the oxtcinol form of C., but where 
luenco still rules. For the convenience of 
hlic — especiolly of traveUers — crates of fares 


tUB pncc. bo thoronghly is this principle cstah- are established for oab-drivera, porters, ferrymen, 
lishcd as one wnsiatcnt with commeFcial morality and the like. These men cannot he forced to 
and honoim, that oitt railway companies, managed nndertoke such functions : they do so because it 
by incn of ram and tortune, many of whom are psiys them. Instead of making a separato contract 
meml^ of tho legislatore, do not hesitate to make for each job— an arrangement open to fraud and 
tayoUers pay a larger tore for going 20 miles on inconvenience— they m&o a gmcral bargain with 
their ^c to a Etation.not touched a rival com- the pnblio to servo all-comers, ratomramuner- 
pany, than t^y will choi^go the rame passenger for ation they receive ought to ho tho closest possible 
or 60 milc^ if it be to a station .approximation to what C, would fix; Wh^cr it 
X comdrreaM otherwise. _ is so or no^ con he easily tested. If men do not 

lYhatwer may he hereafter accomplished, what come forward to suificient aumbers to servo the 
.\ro otoefly hnow of the attempts to suporsodo public, then tho fixed rate is too low; on the other 
& /by some other motive to exertion, is, that hand, if there is a simeilluity of hondb, a percentage 
Mcy have not been saccessfiiL "Wo see every of them being at oU times unemiilovcd, it is clear 
^y O. mcrcasmg the necessaries and comforts of that tho rate is too high, and tiiat oven partial 
Wo, and enlarging tho wealth of the community, employment to the line is suifident to todneomen 
It IS EUld bh&t uicro mo other uud better motives to Icuve other occupations. 

Mvlv.ml. aIvamIJI smaJI...... H A. .-1 M 


which shonld ^duce the same, effect, hut they One of'tho most'phiiitihle argumcnla against &co 
havo not ye t be en , ®® object of 0. is, that it throws away labour by producing more 

tho nuing pariy in the^ Srench proviaonal govern- goods than pro required. Eivo hundred hats are 
ment of 1848 to abolish 0., aud place olTwork- wanted, but a thousand aro produced, and therefore 
*** expressed it, or, according half of them aio wasted. In some snob diapc, tho 
to _oth(!ra,_to iwnnerato them, not according to folly and waste of G ore generally illnrtrated by 
their BcrvK^ hnt according to thdr wants. A con^entol writara. It is very rarely that dealers 

mmAi: Avnanmanf: wna mI; TTAI-aI . u*.. j ai j 2 #1^ . ■ 


uniioims zor me national gnardSi me pneo of wliioh 
WHS to be equally divided anumg me workmen; 


useful hair pccul^ 



COMPISkJNE— COMPOSITE 


\^ch somo tradesmen Imre to catxy rivalry to the 
ezeent of vicious excitement^ and to endcavonr 
xatliGr io_ got tho better of each other than to 
make their eeparato fortunes. From this spirit, it 
fluently happens that Trlien one man has csiab- 
hshed a suecessful bnriness in some nerr locality, 
another, instead of toying a diiferent business m 
the same place, or the same business in somo other 
and similar pl.ace, sets himself dovm ns a rival, and 
ruins both. One sets up, for instanec, a grocery- 
shop in a new suburb; he succeeds, but there is 
not business enough for t^ro; and if a rival aits 
down beside him, both are ruined; whereas the 
success of tho grocery should rather have hinted 
that a butchery or a bakery might have a good 
chance in tho some ^ace, or a grocery in some 
other suburb of similar character. Spcmilatora in 
omnibiuca and other horse-hired vehicles ore sig- 
nally liable to this sort of nvalry, often seeming 
unable to endure the sii^it of a brother of the triide 
driving a good, quiet, tdcrably pn3'ing business. 

C. for pubhc offices — ^that is to say, the appoint- 
ment to tlicm of those young men who liavo uewn 
tho liighcst proofs of abihty accordint; to certain 
tests— las so reccntlj' boon adopted, that there is 
little opportunity of judging of its effects. But it 
must be kept in view, that this is something 
quite different from tho kind of C. referred to above. 
Clever men may be secured to the public service by 
such a tcs<i but it is dear th.atthc motive fer these 
elc\’cr men, as well os other public servants, doing 
their duty, must be something in tho shapn of 
promotion or otherwise, which uill have a constant 
influence on them .after they are appointed. See 
BxAHiyATioN’s FOR THR Pcnuc Servici:. 

OOMPlillGNE, a town in France, in tho depart- 
ment of the Oise, stands on the river Oise, a little 
below its junction with tho Aisnc, and 33 nffics east- 
south-east of Be.auvais. A flue stone-bridge crosses 
the river at this xioint. Tho town, which is irrega- 
larly built, has a tribunal of the lint instance, and 
one of commerce. The inhabitants, numbering (1872) 
10,3S3, arc cmjploj-cd in hosiery, rope-making, boat- 
building, and lu traffic in wood and com. But wlrnt 
best deserves observation at C. is the magnificent pal- 
ace, built anew by Louis XV., and splendidly fitted 
up by Xapolcon, who often occupied it It contains 
a libraryja picturc-gallciy, and other objects worth 
seeing. The park is extensive, and adjoining the 
gardens is the bcautifid forest of Compiigne, extend- 
ing over about 30,000 acres. C. is mentiraed in the ; 
times of Clovis under the name of Compendium; 
and it was the seat of several political assemblies ‘ 
and ecclesiastical councils. It was at the siege of ' 
this toira, in 1430, that tho Maid of Orleans was ' 
captured ; and here, in 1810, Napoleon and Maria ‘ 
Iionisa of Austria first met, on occasion of their ! 
marriage. ' 

CO'MPLBMBKT is_ that whicli completes or i 
makes w a given magnitude to some fixed magni- i 
tude. It is most commonly used in mathematics. 1 


OOMPO’N^ or G OBONY, in Heraldry. When a 


two rows of small squares, consisting of alternate 
metals and colours, it is called componC. 

OOMPO'SIT.ffi! (called by landley Ast£RACE£, 
by some botanists SvjrAKTiiERjE), a natural 
order of exogenous pl^to distinguished by compound 
or eomposUeJiouxrSf i. e., heads of flowers which are 
composed of a greatw or smaller number 6f florets 
(generally of small size) congregated upon a com- 
mon rewqitacle, and surrounded by bracts which 
forrn a lc.-ify or scaly involucre; so as to resemble 
smglo flowers, which name they ordinarily receive. 
Another very marked characteristic is, that the 
anthers of c.aeh floret cohere into a qilindric.-il tube. 
The order contains both herbaceous plants and 
shmbs; those which are natives of ecild nflmnfn. 
bemg generally herb-accous, and those found in 
warm regions shrubby, or even arborescent. They 
Jjjve alternate or opposite leaves, without stipules. 

The florets are either unisexual or hermaphrodite 

those of tho circumference (or ray) often Offering in 
*™^pect, .as well aa in form and colour, from those 
of the Centro (or disc) of the same head. Bracts 

nm Xt.^ Jt s._ 


, -O “““ l.«JW4*W4MAjr UUlbUU WIUI 

It and afterwards with the fruit, its limb cither 
obsolete or membranous, crowning the ripened 
imdi, often dirided into bristles, hairs, and fe.athcrs, 
whiA form a Pappus (q. v.). Tho corolla is of one 
™tal, superior, cither strap-shaped or tubular, both 
forms often aDncarine in different nnrfi imr 


otten 5>tooilicds Tho stouicns are conal in 
niunbcr io tho teeth o£ the corolla, 4 or 5, and 
alternate mth them. The ovary is l-cellcd, with a 
single orert o\ti 1 o ; the stylo simple, with 2 stigmas ; 
the frait and not opening (see AcuenuM); tho 
seed dMtituto of albumen.— This is the largest of tho 
natural orders of flowering-plants, containing upwards 
of 1000 genera, and almost 10,000 knorm species, 
^ey are distributed over all p.irts of the world; 
but increase in number from the poles to the tropics, 
and thence, again, diminish towards the equator. 
In tho Linnican sexual system, they form a distinct 
class, SrKGEXssLA. Jussieu subdivided the order 
into three sections, and although other subdivisions 
have been proposed, theso ore generally recognised 
as sub-orders— CnrAROCEpnAiiA:, having the florets 
tubular; CoRvamiFERiE, having a disc of 
tabular florets, surrounded by a ray of strap-shaped 
florets; and Cichoracea:, having .all the florets 
strap-shaped. The Cidioraeem abound most in cold, 
and the Coiynihi(enc in warm climates. The Artichoke 
i,® “J? racamplcsjof the Gpnaro- 


sruvaoia Av ea msvsw AU AUttwUUUiablGsi 

to signify tho arc or angle to* which a given arc or 
angle falls short of a quadrant or nght angle: 
thus, tho C. of an arc m GO" is one of 30*; and 
that of 30* is one of GO*.— Tlie arithmetical C. 
of a number is thc_ number by which it falls 
short of the next higher number expressible by 
tens : thus, the arithmeticid C. of G4 u 100 — G4 
= 36. 

COMPLEMENT, in Mnsic, the qrumtity required 
to bo added to any interval to complete tho octavo ; 
for example; a fourth is the C. of n fifth, a third is 
that of a sixth, &c. 

COMPLINE. Sec CsKoincAn Hours, 


Chamomile,_and Sunflower of tho Corymhifera; and 
the Hondelion. (^cory, and Lettueo of the Cidto- 
raeea. By cultivation, many of tho Corymhiferte 
are changed so that the florets of the disc assume 
tho some appeamneo with the florets of the ray, as 
may bo seen in the Dahlia, Chrysanthemum, Aster, 
tie., and they ore then said to be double; although 
the change which they have undemno is 
different from that which has inken place in doubm 
flowers of other kinds. Tho C. are not, in general, 
of very great importance in domestic economy or 
in the arts, olthongh many of &cm ore among 
cultivated and useful plants. Only a few, as the 
Artichoke, Scorzonem, Salsafy*, Jerusalem Artichoke, 
Bndive_, and I«ttuce, are Med for food, and these 
are of inferior importance in that respect. A very 
few, as Safflower and Saw-wort, afford dye-stufls ; 
and a very few, as the Jerusalem Artichoke and 
Ohiooiy, ore occasionally cultivated for food of 



COMPOSI'I-Ji OBDER-OOMPOSinoy AKD BESOLUHON OP POKOES AND 1IOTION8. 


dom^io nmmals ; Qia uso of diicoiy-Toot os a 
substitute for coffco is, mill knomi. Prom the 
socto of EOmp, a bland fixed ofi is ciniTcssed— the 
Suaflcwer, Madia, and Eam-til being the most 
impoi^t. Many are valuable for thew 
properhcs, as Chamomile, Arnica, Woimvood and 
smo oHier speacs of Artemisia, ElenaTnTinti., Tog. 
, Thistle, _&c; Many are (diaracteiiscd 

oy bitteniess ; somhlating propcraes are of fircouent 
occurrescd ; luso ^unoc^mc, diaphoretic, diuretic, and 
^natnotie properties. Seme, as Arnica, are very 
■poisonwis. Alarm nnmberare esteemed ornaments 
of our flower-gardens, particularly in the latter part 
of summer and in autumn. Aanoncst these, the 
flaiuia perhaps holds the first place; and o^ers, 
less admired, belong to the genera Aster 
and Chrysanthemum. The wood of fie Siriehout 
^ardonaiifftut eamphomlut), a small tree of the 
Cape of Ghiod Hope, is close-grained, heavy, and 
very beautihiL 

COMPOSITE O'BDEB, in Arehitecture. See 
CoLr^'. 

COOIPOSI'TIOH, in Art, signifies sneh an 
mrangement of the separate objects represented as 
that they shall all manifestly tend to bring ont the 
centre thought or idea which animates the whole. 
Ejnsodcs and digressions are less admissible in 
aesthetic works of art than in poetry, and less in 
plastic art than in xninting. £i all works of art, it 
is to be borne in mind that the stoiy is to be told 
to, and apprehended fie ctc alone. There is no 
surer p^f of failure in aisfictio C. than when a 
picture is found to bo totally nnintellicible, even to 
intelligent persons, without the aid of a description 
in a catalogue. Hnlcs are of little or no avail in 
tins matter, ^ere is but one canon of universal 
application— viz., that the artist should, in the first 
place, make it clear to his own mmd what his work 
M to express; and that ho shotdd then consider 
by what arrangement of tht objects fiat must, or 
may, bo introduced into the picture, this will be best 
accomplished. 


COMPOSITIOK, in Banhruptiy, a certain sum 


Imnkrupt in lieu of full payment of his debts, and 
the acceptance of wMch operates as a discharge to 
the bankrnpt, and reinvests him in his estate. ' In 
Scotland, fie acceptance of a C. bill, unless tho 
contrary be stipulated, only entitles tho creditors 
to rank for the C., and not^for tho full amount, 
m the event of a second bankruptcy. If no 0. bill 
bo accepted, and there be no accession to a C. con- 
tract, it has been held tliat the creditor may, in a 
second bankruptcy, rank for his full debt. In 
a Scotch sequestration, tho bankrupt must find 
security for payment of tho C, to tho satisfaction of 
a cc^in proportion in number and value of tho 
creditors, which firoporiaon varies according to 
circumstances. The cautioner is only bound for two 
' Xri?™’ against the bankrapt is unlimited. 

The English Bankruptcy Acts give facilities to 
debtors to compound with their creditors, and to 
rempcl minorities to agree to the C. ; but nil must 
be colled together, and the proccedhig goes through 
stages analogous to a regular bankruptcy. 

COMPOSITION AND BESOLTJTION OF 
EOROES AND MOTIONS. 1. ^Die fundamental 

S roblem in statics is to find the magnitude and 
irection of the restillcoii of two forces; in other 
wo^ to compound them into a single force, 
which shall be in eymy respect thcar equivalent 
Intensity and direction being fie only dements 
necessary to entirdy describe a force, forces in 
statics are represented by lines, whidi are obvi- 
' ously capable of being mado to wspwsent them both 


1 m magnitude and direction. 'When two forces 
! act along the same strai^t line on a partide, it is 
1 sufficiently obvious that if thw act in the ■■<■»»» 
i direction, the resultant will be thdr alnOraical 
I if in (^osito directions, their olffamical 

. dilforencc. Tins bdng premised, the rfiition be- 
tivcM two fonms acting at the same point, but not 
iS * if resultant is set forth in 

the following theorem, which is known ns tiio ParaU 
Kioffram of Poreu: If two forces, P, Q, acting''on a 
portiole Al, bo repre- 
sented in direction n 

and magnitude by / r jw' 

the hues Ap, Ag, pf 

then the rcsnltant / / 

will bo represented / / 

in direction and / / 

magnitude by the / .Q 

diagonal At of the k~ % ^ 

parallelogram de- '' 

scribed upon Ap, A^. Tho proof of this draends 
upon the simplo pnndplcs, that a force may be 
suppored to act at any point of its direction, that 
point being conceived to be rigidly attached to tho 
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Uc accepted os an axiom of univcnal eiqpcrioncci 
that when any number of forces are impressed on 
a particle or body, each exerts itself, as if tho 
others ^rcro not acting, to produce its full cfiTeet. 
Sec any dementary treatise on Mechanics. The 
doctrine of tho paralldogram of forces given, 
nso to mnch controversy, not os to its truth, but as 
to ^ derivation, some appearing to contend that it 
18 ^ directiv dcdueiblo from tho axiom above stated, 
nrithoat the necessity of further rea8oning.-~Know- 
ing hotv to compound two forces acting at a point, 
wo ore able to compound or detennino tiie resultant 
of any number. If tho forces, though in tho same 
plane, do not act at tho same point of a body, tiioso 
of them wh(»o directions meet may be compoimdcd 
by tto preceding rule; if ihtsy are patnlld, tixeir 
resmtant is a forco paroUd to them and canal to 

tbmp nTrrftl^rnTPnl oiim 


z^egative* For tiio position of ime resultwt in 
this case, see Faxauxi, Fobces. The singnlor 
case b that of cqnal parallel forces acting in cqqio- 
site directions. These constitute a couple, and 
cannot ho represented by any single force. See 
COUPIES. 

2. The resolution of forces is the convene proUem. 
To rraolvo _a mven force ^ whoso direction and 
nmgnitudo is Ar, into two forces acting in any 
directions that may bo dioscn, os AP, AQ, we. have 
only to draw parallels throng r, which determino 
too lines Ap, Ag, representing tho magnitude of tho 
forecs required. It is evident that there is on inde- 
finite number of pa^ of forces into which Ar might 
be resolved, acemding to fio direction in which too 
new forccs arc to act. It is usual, however, to 
resolve a force into forccs that are at right ondcs to 
each other. 

3* The composition of motions is anologons in 
every way to that of forces ; motions are tho results 
of forcc^ and too analoDy might bo expected. If a 
body ho ^otnated simultaneously by two velocities 
having d^errat dircctiom^ it will evidently move in 
a direction intcimcdiato to toe two, and wifi a 
velocity which will m some way depend on each of 
them, and wMch is called their resultant. The 
proposition which sets forth how to find the rcsidtant, 
IS colled tho Paralldogram of Vdodfia, It is: 
If two velocities, with which a rattide is simulta- 
ncoudy impressed, ho representid in direction and . 
m^itude by two etmi^t lines drawn from too 
particle, tho resultant vdocily of fie particle will 
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lie Fcprospntcd in direction and niajpiitiido tlio 
ciia^ml of the parallelogram dcccrihcd on those tiro 
straight Imcs. The proof is vci^' simple. There is 
no rc.ison irh 5 ’ the full cflcct of both reWitics sliould 
not he ]iroilnci'd, ns if the bodr moved first irith one 
of them, and then irith the other in their respective 
(urcctions. If in one ieeor.il the liod 3 ’ moving irith 
the one velocity iroiild reach p, and if irc suppose 
it then to move on pr for another second, p.-iral]cl 
inth the other vclocitj', it ivonld at the end of the 
second second bo at r. Ifcncc, under their joint 
infliicnee, it ivill bo at r .at tho end of one second. 

‘i. Tho resolution of motions is altogether analo- 
gous to that of forces. 

COJIPO'SITOn. Sea Tvrt 
COMPO.S MEXTIS. See Ixsufiry. 

COMPOSTE’LLA, Milit,uiy Ohder or St 
JAM ra or. St James, the elder, ir.ia adupbal ns the 
jiatron s.aint of S|Kiin, .after the lactory of Ctavijo, 
and Ills relics were preserved .at Ciiiiiiiaitcll.a, the 
c.apital of the previuce of Galicia. The marvels 
siipjKiscd to be perfotmetl bv thu'-u relics, drew vast 

tiitiisiMiM .f.._ ._f. __ . ■ . 


niuubera of tiili,Tiiiis, for whoso snp]iurt ho-pit.a1a 
were cstalilialiod by tho jiioih canons of St Eloy. 
The vicinity* of the ^loois having sulisci]ucnt^* 


rendered the iiigh-ro.a(ia iin<.afi>, 
^ thirti en noblemen united for the 

L- protection of the nilgrinu, and, 

1 ' “^f-' , m cniijiiiictioii a-itii the c.anona, 
''M'Tjrj-pi ' resolved to found an order of the 
tV* «»nc kind m Hi it of the IIo-.p!- 

tailors or Templars. The impe 
\iJI graiitial hii Micnt in a luUl, 
Yll d.attal .'ith Julj' 11“.", ncc()inp.anied 
\ll 'I'lth the statutei of tho onlcr. 

W Whatever con<iU(.sts were made 

I from the inliuel wore declared 

Cro«i of the Order flu' prnjiertj’ of the onlor, and a 
Coiiipo’tella. ciitincil of thirteen knights w.as 
ve.-.ted with niithont}* to elect 
and doim-o a gr.ind m.xiter. The knight.i m.ado 
vows of poverty, obedience, and cilibacy, and 
]irnfcsiial their Iwlii f in thu imni.acnlato conceii- 

m_ 


from tbreo to fonr feet in depth, food tfiis pre- 
pared for juants. The mas^ was usually applied to 
tlio tnmip-erop, and when artificial iD<*iniircs were 
®o®®ficrel>lc benefit aro«e from sneb dress* 
xngs. Tho uso of guano and other li^bt manures 
® great measure the necessity 
of this labonous process, and C. for tho turnips or 
are now little used The wonderful 
cOcets that Imvo resulted from the aprdication of 
small doses of nitrogen and phosphonc acid, liaro 
impressed fanners in general with the tnitli, that 
tho most energetic elements hear n small propor- 
tion in weight to tho wholo mass of farm-yard dtm^ 
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With earth docs not so mtioh add to its virtues ns 
tft repay the labour expended in tho process. More 
care 11 now rightly bestowed in preserving manure 
from washings hy rain. C. formed of lc.a\'LS, ditcli- 
icnnnnp, road-scraiiings, or any c.arthy matter 
cnnteinmg a Litgc percentage of vcgctahlo matter, 
ivitli the addition of lime, may still ho used irith 
licneiit for pastun-s that arc deteriorating, or 
where the roil is rtiffi Where moss prevails, limo 
should enter laigriy ns a component. On tho 
other hand, where tho soil is of n strong and 
clayey nature, earthy substances contsainin? vcffct- 
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reftness to the surface, that is particularly con- 
dtiavo to the free growth of p.a!<tarcs. Compost 
made of turf, leave.*, e.arih, and Imnc-dust is used 
with great bcnclit hy gardenivs for i-incs and 
fruit-trees whicli arc mjured lij* too concentrated 
manures. 

CO'MPOUXX) AIXIl^IALS are those animals, 
oxcltisivcly of the lowi st clusrs, in which individuals 
distinct ns to m.iny of tho iKiwcrs of life, are yet 
rmitvd in some part of their frame, so as to finm one 
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thi'v vowed to be the only object in their wars 
with the Saracens, In m.^t of the great battles 
between Christian ninl Munr, tlio rod cross of 
tho onlcr was cunspiciiinis. The conniicsts of tlio 


of tho n.itioii, piiciihlj' increasisl its wealth and 
power _ Ijc^'ond thnso .if anj* of tho other onlcrs 
of kiiighthooil fn addition to tlio three latge 
cuniinandcrics of Leon, Castile, .and Alontalvaii, it 
posscsscil nearly 2lR) minor cuminandcrics, coin- 
pnsing, it is caul, more than StH) jiriorieii, with 
many fiefs, cloisters, hospitals, castles, boroughs, 
two towns,^ and 178 i-ulnges, cxcliisivo of its 
jio‘ sessions in Portugal This cnonnous ivcalth 
and power_ of tho onler excited the jcalousj- of 
the crown, in which, in I.IS'J, the grand mastenhip 
was pcnnancntly vested liy tho jiojic. IlnviDg thus 
liccomo mere]}' honoraiy and dcjiendcnt on tho 
entsvn, tho order rapidly decreased in imjiortancc. 

CO'ltlPOiST.S^ .are a kind of Slnnuro (q. v.), 
consisting of mixtures of anhstanccs nd.aptcd to 
the fertilisation of tho soil, which being allowed 
to fument, and undergo chemical changes for a 
con'iderablo time in lieajis, hccomo more aailuablo 
th.an they were at first, or over conid have been 
It apjilicil scp.aratcly. 0. were formerly mado of 
and earth or lima in addition, 
peat-moss, leaves, and clc.aiing8 of 
clitebcs, also formed materials for tho piuposa By 
nllosnng theso to lio in hca|)s for six months, of 


system in all C. A. ajiia-ars to originate from a 
single egg or gerni, .rad aach is nt first simple; tho 
Miliscquunt iiiiiUiplication of individuals, hasrag 
distinct^ organs, hut pcnu.ancntly retaining tlieir 
cnnntctinn srith tho system, lias somo analogies 
with some of the moilcs of true reprodnetion. It 
is i_mport.ant, also, to ohservo tliat many C. A. 
cxhiliit verj’ cle-c reliations to other animals avhich 
in no degree iiossc=s this rcmarknhlo character. 
Tlio subject of C. A. is in manj’ respects an ’ 
extremely' interesting one. This occasional peculi- 
arity in animal life may pcrliajis bo regarued as 
aflbrding some conntcnnncc to tho theory of Darwin 
conccrainj; plants, that each hnil is to lie accounted 
a distinct individual. But tho term individual must 
lie modified in its sense, when applied to tho hnds 
of a tree, or the jiolypes of a poljqiidom. 

COaiPOUXD COMMOX TI5IE, that species ' 
of measnre containing the S’alac of two dotted 
minims in a bar, or two dotted crotchets, m.arhcd 
thus: 



C03IP0UXD IXTEllEST. ScoIsTcnEsr. 

COMPOUXD TKIPDE TIME denotes a 
mensuro of nine crotclicts or qu.aven in a bar, and is 

marked thus: 

COMPOU'KDIXG OP PEXOXY, in Enplsn.l, 
is tho offence of taking voluo for forbeatrag to 


OOMPBIiSSTID-AlB BAXH— COMBIK. 


prosccnte a felony, and is pnnisiaWe witli fine and 
impnsonmmt Compounding of informations upon 
componnmng of misdcmcanontB, 
are ^^egal, unless with leave of one of the courts 
at westnmstcr, and are. punishable in a lighter 

CIGSTOC. Snt: in .is* ^ i 
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some pecuniary amends, and thereupon withdraw 
the prosecution. A ^ecics of a of E is the adver- 
tising a reward for stolen property, conided with 
implying that no questions wiU be asked, or 
that no prosecution wifi he instituted, or that a 

р. iwn^kcr letaming the properly will bo paid 
wmat he hM advanced for it; and this ofTenec, by 

* *jrSi^** Viet a 00, a lOi^ is punishable by a fine 
or *o0, on the ndvertisor, publisher, and rtrinter. 
And whosoever shall take money or reward for 
rc^nng a stolen dog is liable, by 24 and 25 Viet 

с. 01^ s. 20, to imprisonment for eighteen montha 
COMFBB'SSED-AIIt BA21H, a large ohamber 

in wihich patients sit imdcr increased atmospheric 
pressure for a greater or shorter period. An attempt 
at this Icind of treatment was made as early as 10G2 
bjy Br Henshaw, but foiled, owing to the impcifcc- 
I tion of the apparatus. The apparatus, ns now used, 
is the invention of AT. Xhnilo LaburiG of Paris, who 
in 1832 conducted a series of careful experiments 
upon the clTccts of the atmospheric air at dificrent 
densities upon the human frame, ^e bath is a 
chamber 9 feet in diameter, and 12 feet high; it is 
constructed of iron plates rivetted together uko those 
of a boiler of a steam-engine, so as to be perfcetly 
abvtight: jt is provided with two dosc-fitting iron 
doors, which can bo opened without aficc&g the 
prcMuro of the air withm the chamber; the interior 
IS lined ttith wood, and fnmiahed with scats; a 
Bteam-m^o of seven hone-power works a pair of 
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air enters imperceptibly into the chamber; from the 
roof, a pipe similarly arranged allows the breathed 
air to escape. Bach of these tubes is supplied with 
a screw voItc, by means of which the inlet and exit 
of the air ore regulated. TSro barometers hang on 
the walla of the dinmbcr, to shew the rate of 
increase and decrease of pressure. The pressure is 
raised at the mte of one pound every four minutes. 
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of tbo atmosphere. 33ie period generally prescribed 
fo^atients to remain in the bath is two hours. 

Xlic diseases in which the C. B. is said to be most 
ciEcient are ]fothiais, asthma, and dmmic bronchitis. 
Uie effects arc attributed to two causes: 1. A 
grratcr quantity of air, and consequently of 0x3^00, 
IS inhaled in a given time; and not otdy so, but the 
- amount absorbed is increased in proportion to the 
pressure of the gas aminst the woiIb of the nir- 
vcsiclcs. Xho incrc.asS absorption of oi^gen and 
excretion of carbonic add enables the lungs to per- 
form their functions more nSdently, and thereby 
removes any congestion existing in these organs. 
2. The increased mechanical 'pressnro of the air 
upon the mucous membranes, when in a stato of 
curonio congestion, has a bmdng effect, and imparts 
renewed vigour to the entire stmctuio of the longs 
and bronchi. _AiBon-lUiydcling;ihoC. B.iBuscdin 
cases of the kind above nomed^ along with the usual 
appliances of tho water-cure. 


i partides composing bodies ore in all oases atgreator 
1 or less distances foom one another; and whatever 
I, brings tho partides doscr together, dindnishes the 
s volume or bulk of the body. This may bo effected 
r by various ageneies, os, e. g., by tho vnthdrawal of 
^ heat (q. y.) ; but the effect is called compression only 
1 when it is eansed by mechanical f6rce,as bypressure 
r or perenssion. All bodies are comincssible, but in 
T different degrees. Many solids, espedolly those of 
. a compact stmotnre, have this property only in a 
^ dight degren It was bdieved at one time that 
r liquids were incompressible ; more acourate experi- 
j menis, however, have proved that thin is not tho 
1 instance, subjected to a pressure of 

f 15,000 lbs. on tho sqnorc inch, loses tV of its volimic. 
j Gases, m the other hand, are strikm^ compres- 
sible ; by meaiu of a common condimnng syringe, n 
number of cubic indies of air can bo forced into the 
space of one mdi- Compression is in almost every 
^tance accompanied by an evolution of heat 
When a piston, having a piece of German-tinder 
attached to tho bottom, is forced rapidly to tho 
bottom of a dmt condensing syringe, and xamdly 
withdrawn, the tinder is found ignited. 

Bi a restricted sense, those gases ore said to be 
eomprcssiblo which, under great pressnte, become 
“Gyid. This is the case with carbonic acid gas, 
chlotme, Bul;diiirous acid gas, and others. Atmo- 
sphetio air and its components have hitherto resisted 
aU attempts to liqncfy them ; though it is bdie^ 
that only a snflicient degree of pressure and cold is 
neoossaty to make any gas liquid. Csrbonio add 
and some other gases ore liquefied in small quan- 
tities by enclosing tho ingredients necessary for 
generating tho ^ in a strong glass tube, kecmim 
flicm sepomto till tho tuba is hermetically sed^ 
The gas, as it is produced, is condensed into a fluid 
hy own pressure, which is aided by keeping one 
end of the bent tube in a cooling mixtiixc. 

OOAIBU'IiSIOlf. Acts done or giants made 

imder the influence of 0. — ^i. 0., cither force or fear 

oro Tcdndblc by tho law of Scotland. But tho fear 
must bo such os would shake a man of ordinary 
firmness and resolution. In like manner, the pica 
of via major— that is, that tho individual acted under 
tho inilucnco of power greater than his own— may 
relevantly be set up ns a defence against such 
offences ns rebellion, piracy, &c. See Broiss. 

COMFUBGA'TOBS were twelve pcisons whom 
the law of our Saxon ancestors permitted tho acensed 
to call in proof of his innoceniy, and who joined 
their oaths to his. They woro persons taken from 
the neighbourhood, or otherww known to tho 
nccnscA It was rather in tho character of jnrymen 
than of witnesses that tho 0. acted, for what Uoy 
swore to was not their knowledge^ but thmr belim, 
and the institution belonged to a time when what 
has since been spoken m as the Saxon jury was 
taken^ from the persons in tiic neighbourhood best 
acquainted with tho matte.' to bo mvestigated, and 
when thi^ performed tho combined functions of 
jurors, witnesses, and judges, ^c system of C. 
was adiqitcd oven in civil actions for debt, and tbo 
ceremony of what was called canonical purgation of 
clerks-convict, was not abblidicd in ^;£ind till 
18 JEHin c. 7. 

OOMPUTA'TION OP TIME See Day. 

OO'Alltlii!, a villago and parish in tho middle of 
Perthshire, on tho Earn, a little cost of Loch Eim, 
and 20 miles west of Pcrtli. It lies amid tho very 
pictnresquo soonoiy of tbo day-slate i^nd of Scot- 
land, ana is noted for freqncnt slight shocks of- 
earthquakes. It has woollen and cotton weaving, 
and distilleries. Fop. (1871) 1011, 
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done u the da3’8 of Bacon. Mr G. H. licwcs. wlio i« ^V‘”^‘^»*J®**'K»yttthciircsidcncyofBombay, 
Kgards C. ai tho Bacon of the Mtli c., only mucli « “O ““Wan Sea and the vatctalira 
greater, informs us that 0. was hob fourteen \rhen “ j , 44— 20’ 22' N., 
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irliich had not a littlo in common svith his own, and partly in isolated hills, and partly 

irhicli possessed in addition this advantage, that they 1? ® ranges. The broad estuaries into vrluen 
were tho results of matured thinlcmg (St ijimonheing “O nvera o^nd vi’ero formerly tho retreats of 
tlicn between fifty and sixt}'); jmd in 1S20, wm Of tho land that is available for cultivation, 

appointed by tho miister himself to prciKire an expo- « P“rt is found on the banks of tho rivers— 

sitinn of tho Politique Positive of the St Simonian of rice m particular beingpromoted by 

Society. Tho work <hd not satisfy St Simn n ^ Vi-im inundations, ibo chief pecmiarity of tho 

deplored the absence of tho ‘rchipous and senti- “““““ the south-west monsoon, arrested in 
mental aspects' of his system. In 1623, on tho by tho_ lofty barrier on the cast, has been 

death of St Simon, G broke off altogether from his to^eld,_in one year, a rainfall of nearly 300 

eonfrires, and in nftcr-3'can, was accustomed to *“Wios. To omit the city of Bomlxiy, os not being 
spe-nk slightingly of his old master's abilities. In “J* the mainland, the principal towns arc Jnncr.a, 
1820, G was attacked by a cerebral disorder, brought » ia“droog, and Vingorla. It was in 

onhy'ovcnrork and heart-anxictica* lie recovered, J®*", on the fall of tho i’cishwa of the Mahrattas, 
however, and in 18.12, was appointed professor of became British territory, 

mnthcmnties at the Eeele Polyteehnique, which situ- , COUCA'VB. A surface is said to bo C. when 
ation ho was forccil to resign in 1652, on account of lines drawn from point to pouit in it fall between 
differences with his colleagues. Ho died at I’aris, ^bo siirfaco and the spectator; and convex, when 
September 1857. the surface comes between him and snch lines. 

0.'a works are— Coiirs de Philotophie Positive terms, it Ls obvious, .are mere terms of relation. 
(G vols.. Par. 1830—1842 ; freely translated into Eng- S®® »nd Minnon. 

'P®®®"®®*! by Unmet Mnrtinean, 2 vola, CONCE<V'LMEKT,in Criminal Law. The G of 
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jwiy vismr voi., inr. lasaj, Hfiiieme ue j-’oiitujue consequence of an agreement before tho enme w.is 
Poti/iiy (4 voLs., Par. 1851 — 1851), and Catfehisme committed, involves the concealer in a ch.srgc of art 
^sitinste, oil Sommaire Exposition de la Eeligion and part in the principal crime (Uumc, 274, 281). 

vol.. Par. 1852). It is impossible COKCEALMEET OP PEEGKAXCY AED 
here to do more than state, in tho briefest way, BIUTII. Sec IV.Ecs.iscv, Co.\cr_VLME.NT of ; 
Us central and governing doctnne. It is this: IxrAKncinr. 


ill nl.nnn....... 7,- _ 1 • .1 i'ti'nuiK, M uuii’s iiunit oi .ruicaiiiis jis 13 BurTOUiiacu 

™lv T?” J •" Walls, flanked with towera ; has some inter- 

mrfapAysKaf, in csting old buildings; and manufactures of linen, 

inerediblo nnTin iJn- }" ''®o®U=n, paiwr, B0.ap, ic. The fur nnnu.slly held 

;.f " ii to demonstrate the hem „ o„i * the largest in Spain. Pop. 0100. 

existence of 'abstract forces or entities supposed to r-zi-w/ir-vninTo ri- i n i ^ 

inhere in various sulist.aiices, and capable of engen- ^O^CE^TBIC. Circles are C. whenthey havo 

dmng phenomena j' .3. Tho positive, in which the tbo same rontro, but raihi of different lengths, 
mind affirms the fntihtj' both of thcologic,ii .and COEO_^CIOE. 1. A city near tho month of 
inptaphysic.sl inquincs, abandons nU vain 8c.ireh fbo Biobio, tho prineipd river of the rcpiiblio of 
after the roiM's and owiirat of tldngs, 'restricts Chili, in lat. 36“ 50’ S., and long. 73* 6' IV. In 
itself to the observation and clnssific.ation of iilieno- fbe placo was almost destroyed h3' an cnrtli- 
mcn.!, and to the discover3' of the invariable relations (fluikc, the cathedral and most of the other public 
of succession and similitude which things bc.sr to buildings having been thrown down. The city is 
c.'icli other; in a word, to the discovery of the fairs nevertheless one of tho most regular and handsome 
of phenomena.’ Tins hast is the stage at which C. in tho republic, and iiunibcrs 14,000 inhabitants, 
conceives Europe to have arrivciL Theology and '4'ha cathedral and several of the other public 
metaph3’aics are alleged to bo in their dotage, and buildings aro iiotDWorth3'. Tho industry of the 
all the anarchy of modem life to arise from the pWco is diicn3' in the hands of foreigners, especially 
presence of these disturbing elements. To deliver Germans. Tiio discovery in 1852 of coal-fields n 
us from their hurtful infiiiciicc, G employs tho prin- littlo to tho south of C., has dono much to for- 
ciplcs of positivism to oiganiso a new socud doctrine, ward tho prosperity of tUo city. Talcahuano, tiic 
which shall cinbraco the entire wants of man ns an P®^. G., is tho safest and best harbour in all 

intcllcctiial and cmotionid being. 0. thus aims at Chili, and ranks nert to Valparaiso as a mart 
being not only tho founder of a now philosophy, hut ®1 foreign trade. Hides and tallow are export^, 
also of a new religion, and has even assumed tlio — ^2. Tho hay of tho Paciiio Ocean whicli forms tho 
.i^OKiufeur de la Bdigion de VJImnamiS. harhoiw of tho city nbovo mentioned It afford 


COKGfi&TtOS-COifCHaiiOBY. 


^ iho open sea by the ialand of Qumquina-^ The 
proyince o£ vlui^ the cily above zncxiiioned u the 
capital. Oceiroping the entire breadth between the 
^dea and the coaslj it is bounded on the S. by 
indqiendent Araueania, and contains 3850 sqnare 


OOKOE'PIFIOli'i in Psyidudogy. See Idea. 

COKOEPIIOIi', lanrAxnmaE. See Iaoiacduxe 

CoscEmoN. 

COMTOEPIIOH' OP Otra IiAST, an order o£ 
nnns, founded in IdSf. in honour of tho immaculate 
conce^on, by Beatru de Sylva, sister of James, 
first Count of Poralegro, in Portujp J. It was 
confirmed in 1489 ly P^e Innocent YUL, who 
grunted the sisterhood permission to follow the rule 
of the Cistercians; but after the death of the 
foundress in 1489, Cardinal Xnnenes put the nuns 
under the direction of the Ptunciseans, and imposed 
on them the rule of St Clara. The order siihse- 
qucntly spead into Italy md PVanee. Besides tho 
grand! omce of tho Ptanciseana, the nnns recite on 
Sundays and hedidays a lesser office, called the office 
of the Conception of the Holy Vii;^ Their dress 
consists of a white gown, a blue mantle, a 
seapulaiy, on which is worn the image of the Vir^^ 

OO'NCEBT, a mnsit^ entertainment of con- 
certed pieces, _iymphonies, &e,, scmelamea inteiv 
spersed with songs, performed by an orohestra of 
many instruments. C. poformances axe now estab- 
lished in almost eve^ city in Europe, and societies 
ore formed to faster and encourage & art Among 
the oldest institutions of thu kind are the Gewanf 
bans Concerts in Leipic, established in 1742; and 
the Concerts Sjuntuels in Pox^ established in 1725. 
Of more recent institution axe the concerts of the 
Plulharmonic Society in London, of the Conser- 
vatoire m Paris, and the Symphonic concerts in 
Berlin, &c. 

OOKOEBTl'PTA, a musical instrument of modem 
invention, the sounds of which ore produced by 
free vibrating springs of metal, as in the accordion. 
The scale of the C. is very comj^ete and extensive, 
beginn^ with the lowest note m the violin, G, and 
ascendi^ chromatically for thrce-ond-a-holf octaves 
to_ 0. violin muao can ,be performed on the C. 
with good efiect. Every sound in the scale is 
double, and can be produced either by pulling the 
bellows omm, or b^ pressing them together. 'Vl^at- 
stone of London is the inventor. Concertinas ore 
now mode in Prance and Germany, but not so 
perfectly as in England. 

OOEOE^TO, a mnsicid composition for a solo 
instrument with orchestral accompaniments, calcu- 
lated to give the performer on (q)portunity to display 
the Uj^est mechanical skill, os well as mtellectual 
cultivation in the^ art. The C. consists of three 
'movimients, each of which, like the whole, has a 
certain chometer, and like the symphony or the 
sonata, requires a clear devekmment »iti 8 tre at ment 
of tho motives, and a strict adherence to the rules 
of^rm. IThcn the form is in any way abridged, 
it is then called a concertino. Prom tiie bepnmng 
of tho last centn^ to the present time, the juano- 
forte and the violin are the solo instruments mostly 
used for the concerto. iUe oldest violin concertos 
ore those by Tartini arid his scholars. The Prench 
and Germans afterwards improved on these, and 
fixed the_ forms, which all &o great masters of 
' modem times hiwe adhered to. mnumerablB con- 
certos have beeii written for the pianoforte, amongst 
which competitions of the most master^ land arc 
to be fonn£ Concertos for wind-instruments have 


been less regarded, and are generally written by the 
performeiu them stives, and seldom deserve to be 
called clastical works. 

OOUCHI'PEItA (Lat. shtil-bearing), in La- 
marck’s inangement of mdlnsk^ a timw oontainiug 
those which have bivalve shells ; LamdUbranAiata 
(q. T.) and SraAiqpoda (q. v.). The term is still 
sometimes used. 

. OO'ECHOID OP EICOME'DES, a curve 
mvented by Eicomedes, with the view of tr^efr^ 
m an|^ of constmeting two geometrical means 
between two given strai^t lines, and of ‘ doubling 
the Cuba’ It is generated ns ftilows : Let ABbe 
any stmi^^ line, and P anypoint upon it; 
thenlet a succession of lines Pfif PE', ftc., be drawn. 
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cutting AB in points C, G, and let CE CP be laid 
off from the pomts of intmection, eatii equal to a 
giran line; then the curves traced by the successive 
points E and P form the conchtid. That brantii 
which is above AB, and described by successive 
points E, E*, is called the first or i^eriorO., and 
the other branch traced by pointa ic called 
&e second or inferior conchoid. Both branches are 
infin ite in extent, and th^ have the line Alt for 
a_ common a^mptote. AB is also called the 
direotri^ and P, the pole of tho curve. The con- 
stant ^tance CE, of the points E and P, i^m 
the points of intersection, is sometimes called the 
modulus of the curve. If we take C in the Iffie 
EP as origin, and tho lines AB and EF, at ripht 
angles to one another, os axes, the equation to ^ 

C. is »*=s — l!l\ where a is tho modulus 

of the curvi^ and b = the perpendicular distance of ‘ 
P from AB. The curve may easily be described 
medianirailly, and is frequentiy used in oxtiiiteoture 
os a bounding line of the vertical section of columns. 
The name is Gretir, and means ditil-shaped. 

_ OOEOHO'LOGT (Gr. honchos, a shtil, logos, a 
disconne}, the scimee which treats of shtils and of 
the animals inhabiting them. C., as a science, is 
at least as old os the days of Axitetotle ; the study 
of it was resumed along with that of the other 
sciences, whezi the dark ages had passed away ; but 
since the beginning of the present century, it has 
^ven place to a more extended and comprehensive 
study of molluscous animals, now sometimes detig- 
natcdhlAiiAOOLOaT; the presence or absence of a 
shell Imving been found not to constitute one of the 
most important tiuracters which distinguidi 
ferent classes of mollnsks. C., indeed, was only tho ■ 
form of tho science suited to a time when the shtil 
was more considered than its inhabitant. Yet the 
rdations between tiitils and the mtilnsks which 
possess them are soob, that the labours of the merest 
conchologists have contributed to the real advance- 
ment of science both zoological and .geological. It 
is upon the knowledge of tl^e rtiations that many, 
of the condntions of the getiogist are found^' 
In systems of C., thtils wme usua% ffivided into 
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turco ordcrf>, (/nivnlrc^, Blvahr^, and j\fuU!vah'es, 
according to tbo number of jiicccs — one, trvo, or 
more — of rvbiob tbcj’ are composed. The first two 
were ostalilisbcd Iry jVristotle, tbe tliird was added 
in modern times. 

CO'NC'LAVE (Lat,), citber tlie place wbere the 
c.ardina!s .assemble for tbo choice of a pope, or tbe 
.assembly itself. Tbo practice of .a C. origin.atcd at 
tbe election of Gregory X. at Viterbo ill 1271, and 
av.as regulated by tbo Council of Lyon in 127 - 1 , 
avith formalities btill Bubstanti.ally in force. The 
0. must con.sist of a single apartment, having only 
one door, avbieb is bept securely locked. Food .and 
other neccss.arics are banded tbrougb a window, 
and are subjected to a rigorous ex.amiii.ation, in 
I order to prevent communication avitb the outer 
avorldj tbo cardinals not being allowed to leave 
the place, or to receive or tend out letters, 
until a now pope is chosen. As the C. was 
gcnenally held in tbe I’.iulme Chapel at Home, 
a number of little tills wore eroetod in one 
of tbe g.allcrios, each to form tbe lodgment of a 
c.ardin.a1. 

A Conclarif! is a siuritii.al or s. tiil.ir .attendant on 
I tbe c.ardin.als diinng tbe I '. Kacb cardiii.al is 
I allowed three. 'J'bey .aroauoni to Mlencc, and are 
not allowed to le.avi, e.a.int in ilangtrous illness. 
This ollice is of gie.it diluary and trust; and 
formerly .a sum <if lO.llOl) irowiisw.ay ditided amon" 
the eonel.a vasts at f.aib ileition. ° 

CO XC'OItl), by Knglisb writers on raii.sic. Is 
delined .as tbe relation, b.iriiioiiy, or agrooment 
between two or more toiiKoii.iiit bounds; such ns 
tbo uniiiii of tbo m.ajor or minor third with tbo 
perfect fifth and oel.u.'. Tbe Cerm.an mu.sic.al 
technology pves a widir iiu.ining to this term, 
detiniiig C. ns enry uniidt.ine.ni.s biiundin,g of 
tones, wbetber in (.ingle int.ri.als or in complete 
chords, and whelhir < onsc.n.uit or di.s.,i>n,ant. 

COX('()'lll).VN('F,. a I'.H k nrrangeil in nl]i1ia- 
bctic.il order, an. I shewing in how* iii.any pae*sages 
nil, or at least all tlie iiioi.* important wor.ls tn 
any work occur, for wntinjs of iiniviT'.al imiiort, 
from which pa''ages an* . onuiuially being n.l.luccd 
I to prove or Mipporr prin. i|.li*s allcetiiig our daily 
I life ami aetioii, inch a h.vn.l hook is iiulispensabic. 
The n. cc.-'-itl of a 1' lor tie* liil.lc leems t.i have 
been felt at an e.iilv p. no.l. Tlie lirst w.is evecuted 
by .■\iitomus ol fa.lii.i (b. ll!!.), .1. 1231), avho 
Jiiiblgslied it under the titl.* Cui/r-mtanUw Moratrs, 
He was foll.iweil by Hugo .1.* .St Caro (12-I-I) and 
others, all of whom li.i.sid their labours on tho 
L.atin Viilg.ato. .\ Griek C. by Kuthnhoi of 
Illioiles w.is prepan.l about tho year 13UII, but 
lias been l.i't, Th.* .\li .s.mdnne C. of the Old 
Test. ament was eoiii|iil. .1 by ( 'onr.nl Kireher in tho 
IGth c., anil Xistns V. Inl, ms piiblishcl in 1.715 
a C. of the (.’reel: N. w- 'JVstanieiit. avhich w.a3 
rcpiihlisllcd and ann ml. d by Stephens in ICOO. 
In Hebrew, a C. sv.is dr.nni up by Kabbi Is.a.ac 
Nathan, in 1-1.7S, .ain.'ii.b'.l by Slarins of C.al.assio 
(lloiiie, 1G20), by .lohn Ilnvt.irf (103*2), and by 
Furst (Lciji. 1837 -ISII'. Tin* chief concordances 
for Luther's tr.iiislation of the Bible are those 
of Laiildsch, BUehner, Wichmaiin, and .Schott. For 
tho aiithori.sc.l English vcmioii of the Bible, tho 
bc.st C. was compiled by Alc.xander Criiden, and 
first published in 17.'!7. Among tho best editions 
of thus w*ork w*o may mention tliO'O be.aring the 
dates 1810 and 1821. The C. of ParalleLs, by 
Cnitw*cll (17fl0), is esteemed a valuable work. 
Among lecidar w*ork.s of this liind, the Complete 
Concordance (o flliahspcarc, compiled by hfrs Cowden 
Clarke (Lond. 18 IS), is one of the most rcinartablc. 

CONCORDAT (Lak concordalum, ‘ti thing 


agreed on ’),_ altliongh somcdinics used of purely 
sccuj.ar treaties, is now almost exclusively employed 
to designate a compact on ecclesiastical afi'airs 
! between the pope, .as head of the Homan Catholic 
Church, and the temporal ruler of a particular 
kingdom or slate. Concordats commonly* relate to 
things which are neither purely* spiritual, as faith, 
the sacraments, or w*orship, nor purely temporal, as 
civil rights, taxation, &c., hut niixe.'l matters, re- 
garding avhich each power makes certain claims, in 
rcg.ird of svliich the action of the two pow*ers c.an 
snth difficulty bo dissociated; and in w-liicb, there- 
fore, in the hope of harmonious co-operation for tho 
public good, cacli is *willing to cede to the other a 
j>oi*tion of its peculiar right. Concordats .arc of two 
kinds — the first in the form of a trc.sty, to which 
both the contracting powers are formally consenting 
parties ; the second, in wliioli tho terms arc coii^ 
certed by botli, or, at least, are mutimUy nccepted, 
blit are piibli.slicd only* by one, most commonly by 
tlie pope, in tlio form of a bull, reciting the enact- 
ments which result from the .agreement. This 
dilTorencc i.s only* in form. In both it is a settled 
doctrine of Homan Catholic canonists, and cspcoi.ally 
of thoso of the Ultramontane (q. v.) school, that 
the pope never absolutely codes purely spiritual 
Iiowcrs. Thus, in the presentation to bishoprics, 
w*hilo the king ‘nomin.atcd’ or ‘elected,’ tho iiopo 
alw.ays reserved to himself tho power of ‘ canonical 
in.slitiition.’ 

Wo shall briefly enumerate tho most important 
concordats. ^ (1.) Concordats ic!l/i Germany . — The 
earliest subject of negotiation between cliiircli and 
sl.alo in Gennany was tho mode of electing tho 
pojies, to 'whicli subject may be referred the compact 
of Otlio I. ivitli John XII., and tlio constitution of 
Igio ^ III. ; but tho wcll-lcnown concord.at of 
Worms in 1123, regarding investitures, is commonly 
rcg,ardcd as the fir.st concordat strictly bo c.alled. 
Simil.ar agrccmcnlo took jilaco on tho question of 
the HcyaVta (q. v.), between tbe Homan sec and tho 
emperors Otlio IV., Frederic II., and Hudoljili of 
Uapsburg. A more comiirohonsivc compact on 
cimrcli limiters is that of wliich the foundation 11*03 
laid at Constance in HIIS, and which w*a 3 siibso- 
qnently modified, by tbo ‘Frankfort’ or ‘Princes’ 

, Concordat,’ by the concordat of AscbafTonbiirg, and 
by that of Vienna; w*hicb la'.t, althoiigb practically 
Idisrcgarded by Joscjib II. aud I/iopold, continued in 
U'lC till the suppression of tlio Emperor of Gennany 
in 1803. Its place w.as siipjilicd, under Pins "Vll. 
and his immediate Biiccc.'sors, by*sep.arato concordats 
w*ilhl!.av.ari3, 1817: Pni'-eia, 1821 ; Baden, WUrtom- 
berg, and other minor states, ISIS ; H.anovcr, 1821 ; 
.Saxony, 1827 ; and tlie Kethcrlands in tho same 
y*car. Tlio last Gcnnan concordat w.as that con- 
cluded at Vienna, August IS, 1855. The chief 
.articles were that the pope should have direct com- 
munication w*ith the bishops, clergy, .and people, and 
nrchbishops and bishops avith tlieir clergy and their 
flocks, and the right to govern their secs according ^ 
to the canonical law. Eilncation avas placed entirely* ' 
under the control of the cliiirch. Tho bishops avero 
to settle avh.at books should bo used. Tbo chief 
inajicclorof schools aa*as to be clio=en by the emperor 
from among tho iiidia’idu.als selected by tho bishops. 
Tlic goycriimeiit hoimd itself to prca’cut tlie dis- 
semination of books pointed out as dangerous to 
religion by tbo bishops or archbishops. All questions 
of marriage, c.\*ccpt m so far as they might involve 
cia*il consequences, avoro rcsera-ed exclusively to tho 
ccclesiastic.al courts. Priests guilty of crimes avcrc 
to bo tried in the tcmponal courts ; but tbe bislioji 
aviis to bo duly notified of tho fact, and cona’ioted 
priests aa*crc to be imprisoned apart in a monastery 
or other ccclcsinstic.al budding. Tho emperor avas 



to choose bishops, hut vrith the adduce of the exist- 
ing bishops and archbishops* The church ini^ht 
acquire new jiroperty, but once acquired, it could 
not be sold or mortgaged without the consent of 
both pope and emperor. This concordat was set 
aside m ISGS in all the dominions of the Emperor of 
Austria. (2.) ]Vith^ra7ice . — The Pragmatic Sanction, 
ascribed to St Eouis, but really of later date, has some 
of the characteristics of a concordat ; but the first 
proper concordat is that of Francis I. with Leo X. in 
1515 and 1516, which continued in force, although 
with more than one conflict of the two powers, till the 
devolution. In re-cst.ablishing the church in France, 
Xapoleon Bonaparte, as first consul, concluded with 
Pius ITI., through the agency of Cardinal Consalvi, 
the celebrated concordat of ISOl ; which he after- 
w.ards compelled the pope, then a c.aptive at Fon- 
tainebleau, to modify by a now act in 1814. Both 
were ignored at the Bestoration ; but an attempt to 
jiroduec a suhstitute in 1817, and again in 1819, led 
to no practic.al change. (3.) Wil7i Itahj. — In Italy, 
an agreement regidating the election of' bishops was 
concluded with Nice and Savoy by Niohohas V. in 
1451'; and a form.al concordat was made uith Sar- 
dinia by Benedict XIV. in 1740. The ecclesiastical 
affairs of Kaplcs were anciently reguhated by the 
terms of what was c.alledthe Monarchia Sicuta; but 
a formal concordat was concluded tvith Charles III. 
b3’ the same pope in 1741, and a new conoord.at 
was made by Pius VII. in 1818. (4.) With Spain.— 
Cliarles V. concluded a conoord.at for his Spanish 
Ivingdom with Adrian VL and Clement VII. ; and 
a further concordat was made by Clement XII. and 
Philip V. in 1737. (5.) Il'i'l/i JPoftupal. — Benciot 
XIV. made a concordat with Portugal in 1741. 

CO'X CRETE (Lat. concrescere, to grow together) 
is opposed to abstract (see Abste.vction). A con- 
crete notion is the notion of an object as it exists in 
nature, invested -n-ith .aU its qualities, as any p.arti- 
cular flower, leaf, or tree ; an abstract notion is the 
notion of any attribute of that flower, leaf, or tree, 
such as its colour, form, or height; qualitios which 
may be thought of independently of the objects in 
which they inhere, though they cannot so exist. 
— The abstract method of h.andling a subject is 
adapted to speculation and reasoning; the C., to 
poetic effect and impressive illustration. 

COKOKETE, a mixture of hydr.auh'o or other 
mortar with gravel or shingle, which, on h.ardemng, 
forms an artificial conglomerate. The best C. is 
made by well mixing hydraulic mortar (see Cement) 
with sand and sufficient water for complete hydra- 
tion, and then adding the shingle or screened b.al- 
last, and mixing them well together. An inferior C. 
m.ay be made by haying the slungle into the foimda- 
tion or other place where the C. is required, and 
then pouring mortar upon it, to fiU the interstices 
between the pebbles; 

The principal use of C. is to form a basis of arti- 
ficial stone for binldings that rest upon looso or 
damp subsoils. Such a basis, if well made, forms a 
solid foundation-slab upon which the weight of the 
whole structure is equally distributed. It also 
resists the capillary ascent of moisture from the soil, 
which would otherwise talce place through brich- 
work or porous stone. A veiy extensive and import- 
ant application of C. in this manner has been made 
in the lower part of Pimlico and Thames Bank. 
An extensive district that, only a few years since, 
was a pestiferous marsh, is now covered with high- 
class houses, and forms one of the fashionable quar- 
ters of the West End of London. The houses, and, 
in fact, the streets altogether, may be said to rest 
upon a substratum of artificial rock formed of 0., 
whioh,besidc3 giving stability to the buildings, shuts 


out the exhalations from the soil, and prevents the 
ascent of the moisture so abundant below. 

C. is occasionally used for building walls by 
ramming it into moulds, giving it the form desired. 
A very beautiful application of C. for making 
mosaic floors is common in Italy. A str.atum of 
cement is laid, and the surface c.arefully levelled ; 
then pebbles of variegated colours are sifted over it; 
before it is quite hardened, these are beaten down, 
so as to be imbedded in the cement, and form the 
top layer. When the 0. h.as completely hardened, 
the rounded surfaces of the pebbles are ground 
down by means of a large slab of stone, which, 
together with sharp sand, is rubbed over the surface 
rmtil it is quite smooth; .and thus a variegated 
pavement is formed by the flattened surfaces of the 
coloured pebbles and the cement between them. 

OONCRE'TION, in Medicine, a formation of 
solid unorganised masses within the body, either by 
chemic.al precipitation from the fluids, or by the 
accidental aggregation of solids introduced into the 
^stem from without. In the former case, a C. is 
termed a Calculus (q. v.) ; in the latter, the 0. may 
be either wholly composed of solids foreign to the 
body, or these may be mingled with the elements of 
the secretions, as vrith mucus, or calculous matter. 
Thus beans, peas, needles, &c., introduced into the 
c.avitics of the body, have become the nuclei of 
concretions, by attracting around them mucus, or 
crystalline deposits from the urine. The most 
remarkable forms of C., however, are perhaps 
those formed in the stomach and intestines of 
man and the lower animals, from the more solid 
.and indigestible parts of the food, or of substances 
improperly swallowed. Thus, young women have 
been Icnown to acquire the habit of swallowing their 
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pig. 1. — Mass of hair and stung from the stomach of a 
young girl. 

Token fiom the Pathological Socictifo lieport, 

own h<air to a great extent; and very large con- 
cretions have been thus formed, which have proved 
fatal, by obstructing the passage of food. The .annexed 
cut (fig. 1) shews such a C., retaining exactly the 



Eg. 2. — Section of an alvino or intestinal concretion, 
formed in Buccessivo layers upon a piece of hone. 
Taken from Munro’a Anatomy. 

form of the stomach within which it was found. The 
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itse of oatmeal in large amount lias also ticon found to 
load to concretions, especially ivlien eaten coarsely 
ground and imboiled; sucli concretions have com- 
monly heen found in the intestines (see fig. 2). The 
e.xcessive domestic use of magnesia in the solid form 
as a laxative, has heen luiorvn to have a similar 
efiect. In certain animals, intestinal concretions 
are not uncommon, and grow to an immense size ; 
they used to bo greatly prized as antidotes, and 
were used in medicine under the name of Bezoars 
(q. V.). In certain forms of morbid deposits, such 
as fibrous tumours (see Tumotth), and in Tubercle 
(q. V.), concretions not unfrequently form; they are 
for the most part composed of phosphate of lime. 

OONORE'TIONARY STRU'CTURE is a 
condition in rooks produced by molecular aggregation 
subsequent to the deposition of the strata, whereby 
the material of the rock is formed into spherules or 
balls, as in the grains of oobtic limestone, or the 
larger concretions of magnesian limestone. 

CONCU'BINAGE. The earliest Roman laws 
were distinguished for the strictness with which 
they ti-eated marriage. They not oidy upheld 
thoroughly the principle of monog.amy, but they 
fettered marriage itself with many burdensome 
forma. Hence arose the practice of a free un- 
married man entering into a less strict relation 
with a single woman — a sort of permanent cohabi- 
tation. The offspring of such a coimection, called 
natural childrou, had not the rights of legitimate 
children, but they were recognised by the father. 
Augustus, with a view to promote regul.ar marriages, 
and check the growing licentiousness, enacted a 
comprehensive marriage-law (Lex Julia el Papia 
Poppaa), wliioh still allowed C., but only uith 
women of low rank or who had lost their station. 
Christianity required the complete sanctity of mar- 
riage, although the civil law long continued to 
tolerate separation at plcasiwc. In the Eastern 
empire, C. was entirely prohibited by the Emperor 
Loo. The ancient laws of the Gormans recognised, 
along with regular marriage, an informal connection 
of the sexes. In the middle ages, a similar connec- 
tion became customaiy, called a • left-handed,’ or 
Morganatic Marriage (q. v.). The Code Napoleon 
does not allow of C., but the wife can sue for separ- 
ation only when the husband maintains a mistress 
in the common dwelling. 

CONCU'RRENT JURISDI'OTION. Jurisdic- 
tion is said to be conciurent, or cumidative, when it 
may be exercised in the same cause by any one of 
two or more courts. To prevent the colhsion which 
might arise from each of the courts claiming to 
exercise the right, it has been established as a rule, 
that the judge who first exercises jurisdiction in the 
cause acquh'cs a right, jure praxentionis, to judge 
in it exclusive of the others. The judge by whose 
authority an offender is first cited or first appre- 
hended, prevents, and so excludes the other from 
his right of cognizance. ‘ This right of prevention 
plainly appears to be peculiar to criminal jurisdic- 
tion. In civil, it is the private pursuer who has 
the only right of choosing before wliich of the 
courts he shall sue.’ — Erskine’s inslitntes, b. i. tit. in 
B. 9. Opposed to concinrent or cuviulaiive, is priva- 
tive jurisdiction. In England, in some cases, there 
is C. J. between the superior and county coiuts. 
‘Whore the plaintiff dwells more than 20 miles 
from the defendant ; or where the cause of action 
did not arise wholly, or in some material point, 
within the jurisdiction of the court, ■ndthin which 
the defendant dwells or carries on his business at 
the time of the action being commenced; or in 
general where any officer of the county court is a 
party; in any of these cases, the superior coiut? 


h.ave a concurrent jurisdiction.’ — Stephen’s 0<m., 

V. iii. p. 383. By 19 and 20 Viet. c. 108, s. 39, it is 
provided, that if, in an action or contract, the plain- 
tiff claims more than £20, or, in an action of tort 
(that is, for -wrong independent of contract), more 
than £5, and the defendant gives notice that ho 
objects to the action being tried in the county 
courts, and gives security for the amount sued for 
■with costs — all proceedings shall be staj'ed in the 
county court. — Jb. note. 

CONOtT'SSION,inMediolue, a sudden impression- 
or shock communicated to the brain or to the whole 
nervous system, as the result of a severe injury, or 
coUision of the body with some external object, as 
in a f.all, or in the crash of a railway accident. It is 
usual to distinguish C. from the more mechanical 
results of injury, by obseridng its effect upon the 
circulation and on the general sensibility; and there 
can be no doubt that the distinction is well foimded, 
for in the first place death may follow from 0. alone, 
■nnthout any .appreciable destruction of textmre; 
and 2dly, (1. may be followed by recovery vrithin 
a few hoiurs, leaaring the local injury entirely imat- 
tended by constitutional disturbance; or recovery 
may he complete, there having been no local injury 
at aU. Under the immediate shock of injury, the 
patient is usually unconscious and insensible, pale, 
cold, sometimes shivering, pulseless, or nearly so, 
the pupils inclining to contraction rather than dila- 
tation, or in some cases natural ; the breathing is 
irregular, slow, feeble, and sighing ; the secretions 
are suspended ; the stomach often jiolds up its 
contents ; and the bowels’ and bladder may also be 
evacuated. This state ends either in de.ath, or in 
gr.adual re-action, which maj; pass over into a 
state of inflammatory fever, with -violently excited 
circulation, and gre.atly increased heat of the surface. 

In the treatment of 0., it is sometimes necessary to 
have recourse to stimulants ; but in general, moderate 
heat applied to the surface, abimdant supplies of 
fresh air, and careful adjustment of the injured 
p.art3, are all that is necessarj’ till consciousness is 
somewhat restored, and the power of swallovving 
regained; some warm soup should then be given, 
with a small allowance of wine or other stiimdant, 
propoitioned to the age .and habits of the indivfdual ; 
and the effect being carefully watched, this treat- 
ment may he continued until restoration is complete. 

If there be danger of failure of the breathing or 
he.art’s action, artificial respiration (see Respika- 
tion) should be employed without dehay; and the 
patient should be tr.ansferred as soon as possible 
from the place of the accident to a w.arm and com- 
fortable bed, where the necessary restoratives may 
be more conveniently used. The connection of the 
nervous system with the heart, in cases of C., is a 
v'ery curious subject in physiology, and has been the 
subject of minute investigations by Bichat, LegaUois, 
Wilson Philip, Marshall HaU, and many others. 

CONCUSSION FUSE. See Fuse. ' ^ 

CONCUSSION SHELL. See Shells. 

CONUh!, the name of sev'eral places in Prance, \ 
the following being the most important : 

CoND£-,in the department of Nord, situated at the 
confluence of the Haine and Scheldt, about seven 
miles north-north-east of Valenciennes. It has an 
arsen.ol and strong fortifications, constructed by 
Vauban, and was tho scene of severe contests in the 
Napoleonic wars. Hero .are co.al-pits and a great co.al 
depot; and manufactures of starch, chicory, le.athor, 
and soap. Pop. (1872) 2818.— Cond£-sur-Noireah, 
a town in tho department of C.alv-ados, at tho union 
of the Uimance and the Noireau, 25 miles south- 
south-west of Caen. It is an old place, -with dark 
heavy houses. Its manufactures are cottons, cntlery, 
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andleatlior; and it lias a pretty extensive trade in 
cattle, honey, &c. Pop. (1872) 6422. 

COND3S, a family celebrated in French histoiy, 
and which takes its name from the town of Conde 
(c^. V.), in the department of Nord. One Godfrey de 
0., about the year 1200, was in possession of a part 
of the barony of Condd. His great-gr.anddaughter, 
Jeanno of 0., married in 1335 Jacques dc Bourbon, 
Comte^ de la hlarche, and the barony of C. went 
to their second son, Bouis de Bourbon, Comte de 
Venddme, whose great-grandson, Louis de Bourbon, 
Prince of C., in \Trtue of his blood-relationship to 
the royal family, assumed the title of Prince, and 
is regarded as the founder of the new house of this 
name. 

CONDlS, Louis BE Bour.iioy, PniNOE be, was 
born 7tli Jiay 1530, and first distinguished himself 
under Jlarshal Brissao. In the dissensions between 
the Houses of Guise and Bourbon, C. was the soul of 
his party, •.vhioh was for the most part Calvinistic or 
Huguenot. It was he who directed the conspiracy 
of Aihboise, wliicb had for its aim the banishment 
of thy Guises, and the capture of Francis 11. On its 
discovery, he fled to his brother at HCrac, and there 
projected a plan for securing possession of all the 
large towns of France, which, however, misearried, 
and C. himself was t.alcen prisoner, and condemned 
to he executed; from which fate ho w.as luckily 
saved by the opportune death of the Iring. On the 
accession of Charles IX. to the throne, G. obtained 
his liberty and tbe governorship of Picardy ; but the 
harsh treatment ivliioh the Huguenots in general 
received, drove him into rebellion; and on tbe ilth of 
April 15G2, be commencc'd a civil war by the capture 
of Orleans, Rouen, and other places. Defeated and 
taken prisoner at the battle of Dreux, in the same 
year, he was employed by the victors in concluding 
a treaty of peace, which lasted only a short time. 0. 
recommonoed hostilities by a daring but unsuccess- 
ful .attempt to possess himself of tho person of his 
sovereign (2Sth September 16G7). After the battle 
of St Denis, 10th November 15G7, a second peace 
was concluded; but baaing reason to believe that 
Catharine de’ Medici was plotting against his liberty, 
ho once more renewed the war against the Catholic 
party, in tho beginning of 15G9, hut was again 
defeated and taken prisoner at tho battle of Jamac, 
13th hlarch of the same year. While his wounds 
were being dressed on tho field, a captain of the 
SuTss guard, named hlontcsquicu, appro.ached, and 
shot him through the head. C. was of a joyous and 
amorous disposition. His g.allantries were far from 
being in accordance with tho austere character of 
the religion he professed, and it cannot bo doubted 
tluit the feeling of political riv.alry to the House 
of Lorraine, which animated tho Bourbon family, 
explains tho career of C. quite as much as liis 
rohgious convictions. 

CONDE, Louis II. or Bouraiox, Phincb or, 
commonly termed ‘ the Great Conde,’ was tho 
great-grandson of the preceding, and w.as bom 
September 8, 1621. In youth (1040 — 1042), lie took 
part in the sieges of Arr.as and Peipignan, and 
commanded the army against the Spaniards in the 
Netherlands, where he almost extirpated the foe in 
the battle of Eocroi, May 19, 1643. In the autumn 
of the same year, he was sent to Alsace to support 
Turenne ; and in the eng.agements of August 3 and 5, 
1644, he defe.ated the Bavarian general Mercy near 
Freiburg, and so won for Prance a considerable 
portion of Germany. By the death of his father, 
1646, 0. became tho bead of liis family, and, next to 
tbe Duke of Orleans, was tbe highest personage in 
tbe state. This pre-eminenoo excited the envy of 
Cardinal Mazarin, who, however, in 1648, intrusted 


1 C. with the command of the army in the Nether- 
lands. Here the prince captured Ypres, and g.ained 
the battle at Lens, hut was called back to Paris by 
I the war of the Fronde (q. v.), which had just broken 
\ out. In this contest, 0. .at first sided with the 
I court, while his brother. Prince of Conti, and his 
sister, the celebrated Duchess of Longueville, took 
the part of the Frondetirs. After the court had 
secretly escaped from Paris (January 6, 1649), C. 
concluded a treaty avhich insured the return of tho 
court to Paris in August of the same year. But as 
tliis service met -ivith no adequate thanks, 0., avho 
was the haughtiest Frenchman of his age, soon 
became more violently rebelhous than tho Frondenrs 
themselves, at least in his language and deportment. 
Cardinal Mazarin consequently arrested 0., with his 
brother and the Duke of Longueville; but was 
soon compelled to release him, on account of tbe 
tlire,atencd operations of Turenne and tbe Fronde, 
llongh C. now enjoyed tbe favour of tbe people, 
bis relations with tho court were imfriendly even 
after M.ozarin had been banished, and when Louis 
XIV. .-issiimed the government, 1651. He therefore 
renewed tbe war, with, as some suppose, the ambi- 
tious view of obtaining the supreme power. At tho 
head of troops collected in the Netherlands, he 
gained the battle of Bleneau, in April 1652, and 
immediately marched upon Paris, while Turenne, 
who had rem.ained steady in his loy.alty, advanced 
to defend the court. A bloody but indecisive struggle 
took place in the streets of Paris. Many of O.’s 
ablest adliercnts, however, were killed, and the 
Frondetu^ beg.an to give in. A treaty was drawn 
up, to which most of them agreed, but the proud 
im^ractic.ablo C. would have nothing to do with, it ; 
furious at the defection of so many of bis friends, bo 
went into Champagne to g.ather troops, and .after a 
fruitless effort to seize Paris, ho loft the cmmtry, 
and, on the formal outbreak of war between !^anco 
and Spain, became generalissimo of the Spanish 
forces, but was unable to gain tho advantage 
over Turenne. VTicn the peace of the Pyrenees 
was concluded between Franco and Spain, it was 
thought advisable to enter into friendly rcl.ations 
with the brilliant traitor. C. was therefore pardoned, 
and reinstated in his former honours. The war 
having been renewed by Spain, 1673, ho again 
commanded the French in tho Netherlands. After 
Turenne’s decease, he held the command in Ger- 
m.any, but was ultimately so disabled by gout, that 
ho had to resign his post. Ho now retired to his 
estate of Chantilly, where he devoted his rom.aining 
years to literature (for which, in his e.arly years, ho 
h.ad exhibited a strong predilection), the society 
of friends, and religious exercises. He died at 
Fonteiinbleau, December 11, 1686. 

The Prince of 0. had a superior 
intellect and great strength of 

character, associated ivith pride. . 

Though an able commander, he ^ 

was dislileed by the soldiers, on ^ 

account of his severity. — Mahon, 
hi/e of die Great Gondii (1840). Jl 

CONDE’ NSBR, tho apparatus fO 

f used in conjunction ivith an 6t1 
electrometer to increase its sensi- | \ 
bilijy, and render it available for M \ 
indicating the presence of very /Wj\ 
feeble electricity. A C. of the j \ \ 

simplest form is sheivn in tho IS;/ \ )A 
accompanying figure. A is a gold- 'fc' ' J 
leaf electrometer. The condensing 
1 app.iratus consists of the two brass 
plates, B and C, which are placed 
horizontally, tho lower one being connected with tho 
metal rod to which tbe gold leaves arc attached, 
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nnil Uio iipprr one ticinp! provided iritli an inaidating 
fllass handle. TIicso plntc.'i .are neenratoly mund, 
tho one tn the other, ao that when placed upon 
each other, they tnncli in every p.art. Their inner 
Mitfaccs are covered avilh n very thin and equable 
l.ayor nf rhell-I.ae. \Vhen an oh'-erv.ation is made, 
the cxeiteil Indy is hinu;:ht into eont.aet with tho 
lower pl.ate, and the fins^r nf the observer is laid 
ni>on the upper. This being dnno for n snflieient 
time, the linger b iiriil ri’inovcd, and then the 
excited body, after whicii tho plate 0 is liftml by its 
handle parallel tn tho other plate, tho gold leaves 
at the Fame time diverning under tho influence of 
the electricity left in tlie lower iilate. The Fame 
obrervation might luivo been m.suo with the {iom* 
tiniis of the linger and the excited body n verveil, 
but the leavc.s would then lie charged* with the 
npjvisitc electricity to tlial of the exeiteil limly. 
Itevertin!; to the first e.-ue, the electricity to lie 
tested is coinniunicated to tlie hiwer plate in rtn.sU 
nucce.ssivc cliarui i, which, noting through the thin 
l.sj*cr of sill ll.I.ic, induce, as lu the Lejslen jar, a 
rorrcs|iondiii<' charge nf the op]Hisite electncity on 
the lowir inn'aie of the iipp<r plate, and rend the 
aiiiiil.sr eleetncily nf the upper plate tlirough the 
linger info the I'piniid. llsch weak charge of eb-c- 
tricity given to the Iuwit plat" is not allnwist tn 
disnijiste, but it kipt lixul or leiiiiid by the ennv- 
f puiidiiig charge of the opimsitn clcclrieity which it 
has induced on the npiK-r plat", i <■ th.st an necttmii* 
lation nf fiicIi etiargi s tak< s plsn . As yet, hnwevi r, 
there is no excit< ni< iit ii'-ilile in tlio gohl leavci, the 
vlectiicily ro cnndi le • d in the pl.ite It heing c.ipalde 
of acting only iii one dins tioii — vir„ towards tli" 
cliargo of the upper jilate \Mieii, however, the 
I jil.ile Cis ninoiid, the fdl>s-t<sl ehetrieityof the 
liiWtT pl.st" being uii Imiger lestraiind to act lowants 
I it, iniiULdiab'ly esttiids to tli" liawt below, and 
cau'-es a tnarliisl divergence. In tins manmr, dec* 
tricity of tmi low a teii< loii to nlFict iiiiiik di^tely the 
gold i<.sv« I can b- cmidenwsl, lo ns to jei* "'s tho 
jKiwer of doing c i. 

It is found that the i flien iiey nf the t'. dt]i<'nds 
iqion the acoiiniti' gniidin g nf the iilnb''i, tlic tliin> 
III" 1 and cveniu i nf the l.s> < r of slieU-lac svith winch 
tlnir innir lurlncia are varinshisl, the shs' of the 
jiinte.s, and their psralMi'iii on tiinov.sL Thi>la^t 
IS of the iltinu t iiii]eirt.iiici- , and it is found, when* 
liuineric.sl iciilti an* waiibd, th.st little deiiendence 
f-.sii be phseed on the p.sralieh'iii attainisl liy tli" 
liniid. iMir liniri' accuratu ob’en atioiis, thu C'. is 
innilo quite lep.siatu fnnii the ilectrvini tiT. Tbi* 
plate I an* in tins caso attached vertic.slly to two 
wniidiii pill.iis, on which they are iii’,ulated, and 
which Flide in .a hnn/nutal grume inadu intheiid" 
of the in' tniiiient. llie pl.stc, thus giiidul hy the 
giouvcs, are insd" to n]ipruscli and to retiie fiiiiii 
i-nrli other with their l.ie<s pantile]. In a C. of 
tins de crintinii, no sle II lai \ .ami'.li is ii'icd, the air 
betwien tiio pjati t netiiig as the dielectric in iti 
]i1nce. When one of tho jdatei ii ciinnis.t<sl with 
thu i:nob of the i b etnuueter, tliu uli.-'ervatioii 
proceeds ns already det.ulid. 

CONDllXSISti STKAM.llNfJIXlk SteSrawi- 

COXIJi:.SCirX»i:XCi:. in 'the judicinl pio- 
c'sbire of Scutlniid, a C. is an articulate stateiiiinl 
of the hsets, accoinp.snied with a note of tho groiuids 
in law on wliicli tho pursuer of nu nctiuu reds. 
Fonnerly, thu was a iicliarato_pb.adiiig tnna the 
f*uuituans, or judicial svrit iiy which tlio defender Is 
called into court. Uy tho passing of 1,^ nud 1*1 Viet, 
c. SG (31ht l)i toiler 16SU), and i.errrnl Kubscqiicnt 
btatiitcs, the funns in Scotland svera very iiiiich 
EimplifiLsI. Tho biunmons, in place of coutainiug 


a rambling atatoment of tbo grounds of action, 
wbicli w‘aa nftcrwnnls to bo rendered articulate and 
cxiibini by the C., is now a merely formal writ, 
sotting forth tho n.smo and deeignntion of tho piiTFUor 
and dofendor, and tho conclii.'.ions of the action. 
To tbo summons, however, is appended a C. sotting 
forth thogrounds^of action in artienhste siatements, 
and to this nmin is subjoined a note of picas in law, 
BO that tho sidiolo case of tho punucr is coutaini d in 
tho very first pleading in tho c.susp. The papers on 
Imlh Bides may ho revised if necessary; and tho 
recnril, ns tho written pleadings and productions are 
c.sUcil, is then adjusted hy tho judge. The c.wi£c is 
thru rc.ady for Debate (q. r.}. 

CONDDSCEN'DISKO]!: AlTD CLAIM. Sco 
Mi;t.TirLr.roixniNR, 

COXDILLAO, DTUgnii: Bon’xot di: Mahlv de, 
a French pbilosnplicr of the IStli c., was bom at 
Orenoble, In c.irly youth, bis ddicato bc.s1tb 
delnywl bis ptogrc's in educ.-vlion. In 17'10, ho 
published his /.Vxsi eiir rOrigine rfM ComaUvinefs 
JIummnrs, a ivorh which derives nil thought and 
luiowlcflgi! from thu c.vcFcise of tho senses. It was 
intended to carry out tho prinoiplrs of Locke, which 
were mbimdcmtooil and misrvprc.sentcd hy C. ns 
entirely Inscd on reiisatioiialL'ni. To refiito swrioiis 
metaphysical tlieorii"i, C. wrote a TraitS iha 
I'listfinrt (17‘lfl). In 175-1, n)ipcared his 7'rallS ili s 
iSVitru/iont— a work Mipplj’ing the details of liio 
rpn°.stinnal Ihcoiy. C. suiiimip.i a Btitiio organised 
within liko .s nmn, Init its liMy — fo to 8pc.sk— beiii'g 
cotnjMisnl of marble, hinders it from poF cssing any 
f cn*ibfliiy. C. fiirtliir snpiHi'ps Iiiimclf lo have thu 
]iuwerof tmlow-ingtho statnowitli ono senso after 
another, until it liccoiucs jierfrctiy a hiiniin licuig, 
and Fo cmlc.svour.1 to nbew that as it would tbiii 
|Ki"»vs pxacllj* the F.sme kind of itlc.ss as outvclve'— 
and yet svhilo dpslitiitp of fcn'.stiunspos'-cired noun 
—it logiaslly follows that ideas spring exclusively 
I from ii'iis.itions. In all his w-ritiiigs, 0. displayed 
nctitpnp.ss ill an.’ilysis, and ns consistently ns svas |io'- 
Mlile.adhen-il to tlio I'Xtreiiio theuij* of reas.stioD.slism. 
C. pa'-sed hi'i lifu mostly in quiet retirement, and 
dim at his i state near ISraii'Mi'.’!, August 3, 17S0. 

CO'NDIMKNT.S or rewnning n'g>'al'*, are tlio-p 
Fnb.tanres wlilch niv employcl at t.ihlo for tho 
jiurjwrp of iiiiparting a llavour or i"n“iining to tlio 
onlumiy lolid or liquid fonib Thu greater part of 
C. an* iippv*.''aiy to i.u.staiii the pruiwr functions of 
tlip nliineiit.a^* s^-btim, and besides gratifj'ing tho 
npiM tite, minister, more nr le-is, to tliesraiits of tho 
I tractnre. Tho ptincip.al C. are balinc Buhst.aiiccs,Bnch 
as coiniiinn rait; ncidiiluus hodics, Eiich ns acetic 
arid nr vinegar; oilvG., nuch ns hntter and olive* 
oil; lacchariiiecnliitance.qbuch as sugar and honey; 
ami nniiiiatii: nud jiiiiigeut U., eucIi ns mustard, 
gingi-r, jiepiH'r, ninl picldvs. Tlio meinhera of tho 
la*t clasi owo their cliaracteriitio propertiei to 
the presenco of a volatile oil or re.sin. 

Cl IXDl'TION’, in Logic, denotes that which miut 
prectilo the operation of a cause. It is not regarilcd 
ns tliat wbicli prodiicci _^au efTcct, hut ns that 
which Tcnden the production of one possible. For 
insbinec, when an impression is iimdc on w,ax by a 
real, the real is raid to bo the^c.ausc; tlic softness 
or lluidity of tin* wav, a condition.^ Some logicians, 
however, are of ojiiiiioii, tlint the distinction luiually 
mailu hi>tn’is.*ii U. ond causo is nrhitraiy. 

COXDITION. Sen Tit-usiso. 

COKDITIOX, in Law. Tliis wonl is of pccnliar 
importance in tho rc.sl property law of Iliigland, ns 
forming tho foundation ii^n which tho right of 
alienation of land, ns trvll ns tho system of entails 
and that of mortgages was misem Originally, a 
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gift of an estate to a tenant (or vassal) by tbe lord Ahsolute, cannot positively be construed to tbe 
of the fee did not convey more tban a life-estate ; mind ; they can be conceived only by thinking 
and when a gift avas made to a man and the heirs of away from, or abstraction of, those very conditions 
Ins body, it was held that it was a gift upon C. under which thought itself is realised ; conse- 
that ho had heira of Im body. But if the 0. was quently, the notion of the Unconditioned is only 
performed by his haying children, although they negative — ^negative of the conceivable itself. For 
might all die before his own death, the judges held example ; On the one hand, we can positively 
that Ins estate became absolute, to the effect that conceive neither an absolute whole, that is, a whole 
he might aliene^the land, and so bar not merely the so great that we cannot also conceive it as a relative 
succession of his issue, but the right of the lord in part of a stiU greater whole ; nor an absolute part, 
default of issue, although, if he did not aliene, the that is, a part so small that we cannot also 
lord would recover in the event of the tenants conceive it as a relative whole, divisible into smaller 
death "without issue. But it came afterwards to be parts. On the other hand, we cannot positively 
held that a gift to a man and the heirs of his body, represent, or realise, or construe to the mind (as 
conferred what is called an estate tail, which might here Understanding and Imagination coincide) an 
at once, by certain forms, be converted into an infinite whole, for this could only be done by the 
absolute estate, independent of the birth of issue, infinite synthesis (union) in thought of finite wholes, 
See IsxTAlL. which would of itself require an infinite time for its 

A mortgage is an estate given to the mortgagee accomplishment ; nor, for the same reason, can we 
upon C. that he restores it upon payment of a fixed follow out in thought an in^te divisibility of parts, 
sum borrowed by the mortgager. This is an example The result is the same, whether we apply the process 
of an estate upon C. eo^ressed. An estate attached to limitation in space, in time, or in degree. The 
to nU office is an estate in the holder of the office imconditional negation, and the unconditional affir- 
uponlC. implied, that he shall perform its duties, mation of limitation; in other words, the Infinite 
A C. may also be either precedent or sulseguent. and the Absolute, properly so called, are tW equally 
In the former case, the gift does not take effect inconceivable to us.’ — Discussions, p. 13, 2d edition, 
until the 0. is performed ; in the latter, it becomes The fundamental ideas involved in this -riew are 
void when the G, occurs. The right to take advan- certain observed facts with reference to the human 
tage of a C. subsequent cannot be bestoT^ed on a mind, or the human consciousness ; which facts, 
stranger, but can only bo reserved to the grantor although very much overlooked in former times, are 
and ms heirs, though after such reservation it may now beginning to be pretty generally recognised. It 
be assigned to a stranger. Conditions which are is a general law of our mental constitution, that 
mcapable of performance, or contrary to law, are change of impression is essential to consciousness in 
void ; and if such a 0. is precedent, it makes the gift every form. The remark was made by Hobbes, 
void; if subsequent, the estate becomes absolute in that it is ‘almost all one for a man to be always 
the tenant. But if a 0. become illegal, or impos- sensible of one and the same thing, and not to be 
Bible, subsequently to the making of the grant, it sensible at all of anything.’ There are notable 
has a different effect, according as the effect is pro- examples to shew that an unvarying action on the 
duced by statute or by other circumstances. If by senses fails to give any perception whatever. Take 
statute, the party bound to perform the 0. is relieved the pressure of the air on tte surface of the body, 
from it ; if by other circumstances, he loses his Here we have an exceedingly powerful effect upon 
right, as'being unable to perform the condition. one of the special senses. The skin is under an 
In contracts, conditions which are mala in sc influence exactly of that nature that wakens the 
render the eontract void ; but it is otherwise if the feeling of touch, but no feeling comes. Withdraw 
C. is merely opposed to an arbitrary rule of law, in any portion of the pressure, as -with a cupping-glass, 
which case the 0. only is void, and the contract and sensibility is developed. A constant impression 
subsists. In legacies, a similar rule prevails. But is thus, to the mind, the same as a blank. Oim 
in the case of legacies, a C. impossible of perform- partial unconsciousness of our clothing is connected 
ance is generally taken pro non scriplo — whereas "with the constancy of the object. Remission or 
in contracts, it commonly annuls the claim of the change is, therefore, absolutely requisite in order to 
party who has bound himself to its performance. sensibility. 

CONDI'TIONED, The PniLOSornr of the. The necessity of change in order to produce 
This phrase has been brought into use by Sir W. feeling or consciousness of any sort, must .apply 
Hamilton, to express the inability of the human W the special land of consciousness that we call 
mind to conceive or reason respecting the Absolute knowledge. _To know light, is to pass from its 
and the Infinite. Our thought, according to him, presence to its absence, or the opposite ; ever- 
c,au only be of the relative and the finite, of which lasting, unvarying lu min osity, in an eye always 
these terms are but the negations ; relativity and awake, woidd not be knoavn to the human mind, 
finitude are the conditions \mder which the hrunau If* ^ transition that develops knowledge, whence 
intelligence operates. In a dissertation on this flows the important consequence, that Knowledge 
subject [Discussions in Philosophy, p. 1), he criticises, never can be of one property alone ; there must 
and endeavoms to refute the opposite position as always_be at least two properties in every act of 
maintained by Cousin — a modification of tho pre- knowing.^ We may say that we know light ; but 
vious doctrine of Schelling — that ‘the Unconditioned, doing we also know darlmess, and we could 

tho Absolute, the Infinite, is immetliately known in know either by itself. When we touch clay 
consciousness, and this by difference, plmality, and and maAle, we know hard and soft ; but if wo 
relation.’ kad never touched a soft body, we should have no 

As this doctrine of Sir W. Hamilton has been conception of a hard one. _Li"ving in one constant 
raised into an especial importance by Mr Mansel in temperature, like the fish in the tropical seas, we 
his Hampton Lectures, some account of the reason- should Imow neither heat nor cold; passing from 
ings adduced in its favoiu* may here be given. We a high temperature to a low, or^ from a low to a 
shall first quote the author’s own statement : high, we know both ; and such is the alternative 

‘ In oim opinion, the mind can conceive, and con- presented in every case to the human under- 
Ecquently can know, only tho limited, and the condi- standing. _ This great fundamental law of the 
tionally limited. The unconditionally unlimited, or human mind is now commonly designated by the 
the Infinite, the unconditionally limited, or tho phrase, the rdalivity of knowledge or of cognition. 
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Mr Manscl,^ accordingly, disputes the possibiliiy 
of our conceiving the infinite, hy shewing that auw 
a conception passes the limits of human conscious- 
ness. The foUowing extract will shew his mode of 
teasonmg : ‘ ITow, in the first place, the veiy con- 
ception of consciousness, in whatever 'mode it 






mi'. 


conscious, wo must 


guished from that which it is not But d^nction 
IS n^sarily limitation; for, if one object is to be 
distinguished from another, it must possess some 
form of existence which the other has not or it 
murt possess some form which the other has. But 
it IS obiious that the infimte cannot be distin- 
g^hed, .as such, from the finite, by the absence 
of any quahW which the finite possesses ; for such 
atawc would be a limitation. Nor yet can it bo 
msting^hed by the presence of an attribute which 
tne linito has not ; ^ for, as no fitute part be a 
constituent of an infimte whole, tlim differential I 
characteristic must itself bo infinite, and must at 
the same time have nothmg in common with the 
^te. We are thus thrown back upon our former 
impossibility.’ — Lecture 3d. 

’A second characteristic of consciouancas,’ ac- 
cords to MrAIansel, ‘is, that it is only possible 
m the form of a relalioa. There must be a Subject, 
or person conscious, and an Object, or thing e 
which he is conscious. There can be no consemns- 
ness without the union of these two factors ; 
m that union, each exists only as it is related to the 
otW. The subject is_a subject, only in so far as 
it IS conscious of an object ; me object is an object, 
on^ in so far as it is apprehended by a subject ; 
and the destruction of either is the destruction of 
consdousness itselL It is thus nuinifest that a 
conscionsness of the absolute is equally self-eontra- 
dict^ with that of the infinite. To be conscious 
of the a^olute as such, we must know that an 
object which is given m relation to our conscious- 
ness, IS identical with one which exists in its own 
nature, out of all relation to conscionsness. But to 
know this identity, we must be able to compare the 
two toge^er ; and such a comparison is itself a 
rantia^ction. We are, in fact, required to compare i 
that of which wc are conscious, with that of wUch i 
we are not conscious, the comparison itself being an : 
act of consciousness, and only possible through the ' 
consciousness of both objects.' 

The author then lays down a third condition of ' 
conscionsneM— namely, relatioa to ft'me. l^ery- 
thing conceived by os is conceived as under the two 

manifestations of sucesssioa and duration, from whi^ 

he endeavours to shew • that an act of ereation, in 
the highest sense of the term— that is to say, an 
absolutmy first link in the chain of phenomena. i 

WWAMAsSasI 1 a. 1 • . m * 


Having iLdefinito local portion ; and I c.nn conceive 
no omdiiaea of imnd save as modes of a conscious 
seif.'-— Lecture 3(L 

By the apj^cation of those four conditions or limi- 
tau^ of the human consciousness — distinction, 
relatioi^ succession, and duration in time, and 

pemnahw as mgards the conception of mind 

rt M Mr lumsel s pumoso to demolish the foun* 
dations of the inetap%-rical theology of former 
ages. wM* W.-18 largily conversant with proofs A 
pr^ of the mfimiy and the absolute existence of 
a Deity .Accordmg to him, a rational theolojiy is 
impossible to be attained. «Onr whole consewus- 
ness manifests itself as subject to certain 
which ire OKS unable, in any act of thought, to trans- 
g^s. That winch falls within theso nmits, os an 
object of thought, is known to us as rdative and 
jaita The absolute and the injlnile are i;Vn 
the taconceicaife and the imperogitible, Tinmo. infli. 
eating, not an object of thought or of consciousness 
®®re absence of the conditions under 
whiim conseiousness is possible. The attempt to 
construct in thought an object answering to such 
nmes, necessarily results in contradiction-ln con- 
todiction, howei-er, which we have oursdves pro- 
duced bv the attemnt tn tliinV—'n.l.lnl. ..4.1 .. xt.. 


the fimt uct of the first cause of all things^ 1 must 
conceive myself os placed in imaginatim at Ae 
pomt at which temporal success^ commences, 
and ns thus ponscious of the relation between a 
phenomenon in time and a phenomenon ont of 
^e. But the conscionsness of sneh a relation 
implies a conscionsness of both the related mem- 
bers; to realise which, the mind must be in and 
out of time at the same moment. 

And, further; ‘Subordinate to the general law 
of time, to wMch all consciousness is sAjec^ there 
w^^o inferior conditions, to which the two great 
uvisions of conscionsness are severally subject. 
Our knowledge of body is governed by the condition 



tA mae^ our knowledge of mind by &at iff person- 
Wiry. I can conceive no qualities of body save os 


_^th a dilatable wattle. The beak is tTn'-i-- 
Btwng, straight at the base, bat the 
mandible strongly curved at the extremiiy. 

mostly on carrion. Its voradly is enormous. 
Tsimudi mentions one in confinement at Valparaiso 
which ate 18 Iba of meat in a sinde day, and 
seemed next day to have as good an appetite os 
usuaL Gondm often gorge Ihemadves so that 
tMy cannot ^y, and if attacked, must disgorge in 

or 

16,0ro feet above thelevd of the sea, where they 
breed, making no nest, but laying their eggs on the 
bare rocks, and where they are usually seen in 
small groups. To tiiese haunts they return, after 




COmiOItCET— COKBUGTOBS AKD XON-COKDUOIOBS OF ELECXBIOITY. 


thdr Ascents into tho plains for food. The heiglit de VBtprit Sumain, Having aftenraids quitted 
to vrhii^ iiie 0. soan in the air exceeds that of any his coneeahneni^ he was nnested at Clamort, sent 
other hird,and is said to he olmost six perpendienlar to Bonzg-la-Bcine, and cast into prison. The next 


miles above tho lovd of the sea, or nearly six times mo 
the ordinary height of the clouds. — To the same on 
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times morning, hlareh W, 17^ ho was found lying dead 
same on the noor. He had, it is hdiev^ poisond him- 
self. His collected works (exdnsiTe of his matho- 
maticd essays) were edited by Gorat and Cabanis 
(21 vds., Paris, 1804).— His wife, Sophie se C. 
(sister of Mard^ Grouchy), horn 17G5, assisted in 
the literary labours of G, and also trandated into 
French Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral SentimenU. 
She died September 6, 1822. 

CONDOTTIE'BI, the name given in the 14th 
' & to tho leaders of certain bands m military adven- 

turers who, for booty, offered their services to any 
parly in any eontcsl^ and often practised warfare 
^ on their own acconnt pnrdy for the sake of plunder. 
These mercenaries were called into action by the 
endless fends of the Itdian states during the middlo 
ages. Among tho moat celebrated of uidr leaders 
were Guamieri, XAndo, Francis of Cannagnola 
(about 1412), and Friincis Sfotza (about 1450). 
1 The last-mentioned mado himself Duke of Milan. 
I The Compamin Grandee in France, during tho 14fh 
c., resembled the bands led by tho Itdian condot- 
tieri. ^ey originated in tho long bloody wars 
between Fmnce and England. The mischief done 
hv them became so intolerable, that in aevetd parts 
of tho eoimtry the peasantry armed themselves, and 
inons name of paeifiree, formed associations 

■lone ‘fi'^hist tho plimderera. Kcvc^eless, these Ftench 
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genus with tho G, 


comb, haro neck, and peculLir ahhpe of biU. Belong pumclc^ JScve^eless, these French 

the King Vulture, or Eng of tho Vultures (S.»anan 7?'^“ pou-erful that, m 1361, they routed 

of tho warm parts of America, and the Calimmian which had Imn sent against them. 

Vulture {S. CaU/omianui). Tho king of the vul- slew the Constablo 

tnres is about the sixe of a goose, and derives its 2^ I^nce, Jnmnes de Bourbon ; Imt the Constable 
name from its drir-ing away other vultures from a“0“Mchn liomng funded Uem to seek their 
prey at its pleasure. Its pli^ge is finely coloured, ‘"‘one m tho Spaniih rerr-ice, they at length dis- 
reddish abovi, white bemath, rnth bluish-gray ru^ appeared from the country, 
and black quills and tail. — tiio birds of tms genus COHDC'CTOB, in Music, is tho person placed 
have no voice, and make ordj* a sort of weak nt the head of abmd of musicums to lead tho per- 
snorting. fonnanco and beat tho time. In Germany, tho 

COKHOBCET, Je.vs Astoise Kicolas de term Diligent is used, which is more expressive. 
Cakitat, MAnquis de, an eminent PVench author, CONDUCTOBS, in tho Biyal Artillery, are 
was born_ September 17, 1743, at Bibemont, near those artillerymen who have chorgo of tho ammuni- 


St Quentin, m the department of Aisne; studied tion-wagons in the field ; they are, to somo extent, 
at the college of Havane; and by his £ieai mr under tho coiitrol of the commissariat officers, who 
le Caleul Inteyral (ofterwaris ^ven in an extended to iirovido means of tran^ort ; but since tho 
form in his Sesais d’Ano/rae), gained for himself, recent changes in the commissariat departmcnl^ they 
at an early age, a seat in too Academy of Sdcnecs, been more exclusively under the control of 
With case and remarkabla ingenuity, C. treated the their own jiropcr artillery officers, 
most d^cnlt problems of maOieinatics ; but though COKDUCTOBS ABD NOB-COBDnOTOBS 
deserving high praise, his powers lay rather in OF ELECTBIOITY. If a rod of metal be made 
suggestion than in rimrous dcmonstratioik After to toueli tho prime conductor of an electrical mochino 
the appearance of Idn Sloyes dee Aeadimieient Moris immediately after the plate has ceased to rotate, 

ntianl IfiflQ rpnna 17791 IlSl wn* 1 ’ 


pnd jiw led by D’,^embert to t;^e an octiTe part thcnco Into tho ground, iracto it becomes lost) and 
m the £nqfdqpSdie, In all his vorhs^os, for it receives in consequence tho name of a conductor, 
cxmpl^ m ^the £loga rt PensCea de Paaeal—vre ^e shell-laci for the opposite reason, is called a non* 
tiiid noble ^ews of human destmy, and ovidences conductor. DUTcrentsuDstanccs are found to possess 
of a l^y benevolent disposition. At the Bevolu- the power of conducting elcctridto in veiy dufoent 
tioi^ he was elected member for Fans m the degrees, TTie following series classifies the more 
^gislative Assembly,^ of which ho was president common substances according to their conducting 
in 1<<)2- fr i th o Katio^ Gmvention, os deputy powers, bi^nning with the best, and ending with 
Aisn^ ho mostly voted with the wont conweton. Conductors — Tho metals, 
the Girondists, aim shared in the downfall of that graphite, sco-watcr, spring-water, rain-water, Semii, 
jaAy. Accused, in October 1793, ho concealed him- conductors — Alcohol and ether, dry wood, marble^ 


months, and in very miserable cireumstanecs wrote dry paper, foa^en, hair, wo^ affic, gems, 
bis mort remarkable work, tho Esgulsse des Progrls agate, wax,' sulphur, resin, amber, shiffi-bc. 



CONDY’S FLIOD— COOTTEDERATION OE THE RHINE. 

The arrangement into conductors, semi-conduc- 
tors, and non-conductors, is made Trith reference 
to frictional electricity, or electricity of a liigh 
tension. _ The substances arhich are semi-conductors 
for frictional electricity are found to be almost, if 
not altogether, non-conducting for the electricity of 
the galvanic battery, which is too feeble to force a 
passage through them. The metals, which appear 
to, bo all nearly alike conducting for frictional elec- 
tricity, offer widely differing resistances to the 
transmission of the galvanic current. By experi- 
ments made avith godvanio electricity, it is found 
that the more ordinary metals stand thus, as regards 
their poaa-ers of conduction, begintring as before with 
the best conductor: SUa’er, gold, copper, brass, 
zinc, iron, platinum, tin, rriokel, lead. German-silver, 
mercury. An increase of temperature has in the 
metals the effect of lessening the conducting power, 
whilst in almost aU other substances it has an 
opposite effect. Glass becomes conducting at a red 
heat, and so do wax, sulphru-, amber, and shell-lac, 
when fused. 

1\'hen a conductor is placed on non-conducting 
supports, so as to prevent the electricity commu- 
nicated to it from passing into the ground, it is 
said to be insulated. The usu.al insulating material 
employed in the construction of electrical apparatus 
is glass, which, though not so perfect a non-conductor 
as tho others lower in the scale, far exceeds them 
in hardness and durabihty. In a damp atmosphere, 
glass becomes coated with a thin layer of moisture, 
which a’ery considenably dimmishes its insulating 
power. Hence arises tho necessity in certain states 
of weather of beating so as to dry all clcotrical 
apparatus previous to use. This imperfection is 
very much lessened by covering the glass with 
shell-lac varnish. 

The veiy fact that a conductor may bo insulated, 
indicates that the air is a non-conductor. Dry air 
possesses this property in a high degree, avhile 
moist air renders insulation for any length of time 
impossible. 

CONDY’S ELiriD. See hlANOA.VESE. 

CONE {strohilus), in Botany, a fniit-bo.aring spike 
covered with sc.ales, each of wliich has two seeds at 
its base. Such arc the fniits of tho Goni/cra; (fir- 
cones or fir-tops), from tho usual shape of which tho 
n.ame 0. is derived, also the fruits of the Casuarincce. 
Tho name C. is applied also to tho female spike, 
oven when in flower. Tho scales of true cones, imtil 
they separate to allow tho dispersion of tho seeds, 
are closely compacted together ; in tho hop, to the 
fruit of which the name C. is not applied, although 
st7'obilu3 is, they are loose. Some true cones, as 
those of tho Araucaria, are very far from being 
conical in shape. Tho fniit of tho juniper (a 
gaWiUus) is a C. of which tho scales have become 
fleshy, so as to form a false berry. 

COIfE. There are various kinds of cones, but 
tho term is usually applied only to those having 
circular bases. The most common kind of circular 
C. is the right C., which may bo conceived as being 
generated by the revolution of a right-angled triangle 
round one of its legs. Tho line from the apex of a 
0. to tho centre of the base is called the axis, and, 
in the right 0., it is perpendicular to tho base. In 
the oblique C., the axis is inclined to tho plane of 
tho base at an angle other than a right angle. 
A truncated C. is the lower p.art of a C. cut by 
a plane parallel to the base. — ^Eour curves, called 
tho CoNio Sections, may be formed by cutting 
tho right 0. in different directions. If the 0. bo 
out by a plane parallel to tho base, tho section is 
a circle ; if the plane out the C. across, making 
any angle other than a right angle with its axis, 
I7S 

tho section is an ellipse; if the cutting plane bo 
parallel to the side of the G., the section will be a 
parabola. In ^every other case than those stated, 
tho section will be an hjrperbola. If two cones 
were set one above the other, the one being just a 
continuation ^of the other ti^ough the apex, the 
plane producing the hyperbolic section would cut 
the second as well as the first, though none of 
tho other planes would. There are thus two equal 
branches of the hyperbola belon^g to the two 
cones respectively. See Cercle, Pahabola, &c. 

COHEGLIA^HO, a town of Northern Italy, 28 
miles north-cast of Venice. It is situated on a 
hill-slope, crowned by an extensive castle, and has 
a -very picturesque appearance. Half-obliterated 
frescoes adorn the oufride of several houses in the 
town. C. has manufactures of woollens and silks, 
and a population of C500. 

CONE-SHELL (Conus and Conidai), a genus and 
f.amily of gasteropodous 
molluscs, of tho order 

PeclinibrancJiiata, having a YylnWV 

sheU of remarkably regiu.ar 

conical form; the spire on 

the base of the cone, and 

sometimes rising from it to 

a sharp point, sometimes 

almost flat; the aperture 

narrow and straight, with- ^ \ 

out protuberance or fold, 

extending from tho base of 

the cone to its apex. Tho V.v tv 

head of the animal has a M 

proboscis c-ajiable of much Cone-shell 

extension ; tho mantle is 

scanty and narrow, forming an olong.ated siphon in 
front; the shell covered with an epidermis. These 
molluscs are carnivorous, they inhabit shores and 
banks of E.andy mud,. chiefly within the tropics, a 
few only occurring in tho Mediterranean. The shells 
of many species are very beautiful, and much prized 
by collectors.— Cone-shells first appear in tho chalk, 
and become more abund.ant in tho more recent 
formations. 

CONFARIIEA^TION was a peculiar mode of 
m,arriage in use among tho Homans, and supposed 
to havo been originally that practised by tho patri- 
cians. Its specialty consisted in tho employment of 
certain words in the presence of ten witnesses, and 
in tho performance of a religious ceremony in which 
panis/arreus (bread made of spelt) was used. Various 
priestly offices, such as that of tho Ftamcn'Dialis, 
were open only to those who were bom of parents 
thus married, 

CONFEDEKA'TION,GEnMANia. SooGehmany. 
CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE. Dur- 
ing the war of 1805, so disastrous for Austria, 
several German princes, too wc.ak to remain neutral, 
were forced to ally themselves with France. The 
first to do BO were the Electors of B.avaria and 
WUrtemberg, who, in recompense of their services, 
were elevated to the dignity of kings by the peace 
of Presbiu-g, 2Cth December 1805. Some months 
after (28th May 180G), the arch-chancellor of tho 
empire announced at the diet that ho had chosen as 
his coadjutor and successor Cardinal Fesoh, the 
uncle of Napoloou; a thing entirely contrary to the 
constitution of the Germanic empire. Finally, at 
Paris, on the 12th July 1808, IG German princes 
formally signed an act of confederation, dissolving 
their connection with the Germanic empire, and 
allying themselves with France. These 16 princes 
were — the kings of Bavaria and 'WUrtemberg, the 
arch-chancellor, the Elector of Baden, the newEuko 
of Cleves and Berg (J oachim Murat), the Landgraf 
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a Ba’soudnsaid ‘AianoijaioBip pna pnoipnt BajaaoApa 
E}i JO AiaiA oqj nt ’Saiaq ‘SntBoof jo Snipntq jo 
noMod oqx -(gs ‘zZ ‘ax nqop pna ‘gi -niAX ‘op tax 
• jjajq) jsiiqo jCq Bapsoda oqj no pauajnoo niB mojj i 
SniBOOf pun Hnrpniq jo naAiiod oqj. no papnnoj Smaq j 
‘no'ijnjtjBnt oniArp jo oq oj BoqoqjBQ namoa[ ’^q 
paAaqa’q bi ‘q jo eoiioaid oqx •noijnjoBqa majqo 
oj ja’pAo nt qBaud a oj buis jo-noijaaapap a Bnaani ' 
‘^oioaqj onoqjao namoa in ‘jioiSSMilOO 
qjooj nanmq joj pasn jbao sJsovojsJUo/y ^po oqj 
jBonqa oja bjoaox oqx — lonvnMi/uoQ bo papjaSoj oia 
‘Bpnnitna jo suoijpnoo pasaasqi ui Snaiaadda sa yoTY" 
opipia oqj in p’aoijon Bjntqd oqx 'iButw podopAop 
iClj'oajjodnn jo iumporiui oqj jJjqaqoad oioui oia 
‘s>37Vaj9/uop Snoina paqnai naaq obju BAaq qoiqAi pun 
‘Bpnpi BnouBA jEont oqj jb Bpmbq in jaadda qanjAl 
BiuBttiaSio' ejqajaSoA naqjo oq} Jo ono bb 

papiaSai itjpuanaS oioin Bi qnq 'snmojafuop Snoma 
paqnai naaq Baq qinqd-qBca^ oqX •mvBOM/uop 
paniB ^q ‘qaaoj nao oia oqj sa qaaoS sa BaonajEqi 
JOJ ‘BJajoAi B}t JO ooajjnB oqj oj naAi3 BBnnjomoB 
.mojoo oqq moij Oman bji oAuap oj pias bi aa'g p.ap[ 
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•BaBsajqqam Sngjnqs JOj Baaiqd onios ui pasn oja pna , 
‘qjtg aiojp pagao saniiqanios ojn Baioaus jomo pna 
Biqx •snjnq qqSqs pun BpimoAi oq n’oiqaoiidaB na sa 
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CONFESSIOH— COimDE^ITIALITY. 


especially if they bo habitual. C., in order to be 
fruitful, must bo accompanied by contrition and 
a purpose of amendment. It commonly embraces 
the sins committed since the last 0. ; but may 
include a longer period, and even the entire life. 
In the latter case, the C. is called general. It is 
called ‘ auricular,’ as being made to the private 
‘ ear’ of the priest; and is ordinarily spoken, but in 
cases of necessity may be made in 'writing, by signs, 
or even by an interpreter. Priests cannot validly 
receive confessions in any place -^vithout the ‘ appro- 
bation ’ of the bishop of the place, -whioh may be 
given either absolutely or 'with restrictions. C. is 
prescribed in the ritual of the Greek, the Riisso- 
Grcek, the Coptic, the Syrian, and the other 
oriental churches. In most of these churches the 
practice is obligatory, but in some it has gone into 
disuse. The Eutheran Church professes (according 
to the 11th art. of the Augsburg Con/assion) * that 
private confession must be retained in the church ; 
but that full and particidar statement of all sins is 
not necessary, because, according to Psalm xix. 12, 
it is impossible.’ In the Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession, it is said to be ‘ impious ’ to abolish "the 
practice of private C. to the priest ; but in practice, 
the Lutheran Church has -widely departed from 
these rules. The Reformed Church (in Germany) 
has always been more incliued to general C. ; and 
the United Church also suhstitutes for private 
G. certain devotional exercises previous to com- 
munion. The Church of England employs a general 
form of C. and absolution in its morning and 
evening seridoes, but retains private C. in the 
rubric for -visitation of the sick. The Scotch 
churches do not recognise it at .all. — The Sigillttm 
Confessionis (‘se.al of confession’), both in the 
Roman Catholic and in the German Protestant 
Church, means the obligation of a confessor or 
priest not to divulge the secrets of the confessional. 
This custom of secrecy is traceable in the 4th and 
5th centuries, but -was made binding by Innocent 
III. in the 12th, and its violation by a priest makes 
him subject to the severest penalties that can be 
inflicted by the church. See CoNrmrNTr a r.rrv. 

COKFESSIOR, in Law, is the admission of his 
guilt by an accused person. In England, proof of 
C. is sufiioient to warrant a jury in con-vioting 
without more evidence ; in Scotland, some corro- 
borating circumstance must be proved. In both 
countries, however, the C., to be admissible, must 
have been made without any promise or thre.at 
held out to induce it. As to C. on trial, see Plea 
OP Guilty ; and as to C. before the examining 
magistrate, see Declahatton. 

CORFESSIOK AND AVOIDANCE, in plead- 
ing at common law, in England, is the admission of 
the allegation of the opposite party, but with the 
addition of some circumstance which deprives it of 
legal effect, as, for instance, the admitting that an 
ass.aul_t was committed as alleged, but -with the 
assertion that it was committed in self-defence. 
See Pleading. 

CONFESSION, Judgment by, in England, is 
judgment against a defend.ant on his confessing 
both the facts and haw alleged by the plaintiff. An 
agreement to confess judgment is a common mode of 
securing money, but is subject to strict technical 
regulations. 

CONFESSION OF FAITH. See Ckeeds and 
Confessions. 

CONFE'SSIONAL, the seat or recess in which 
the priest sits to hear confession in a Roman Catholic 
church. It is probable that the confessionals in 
English churches, previous to the Reformation, like 
those still found in Catholic use, were slight wooden 


erections, because they have so entirely disajipc.arod 
that their form is a matter of dispute among cccle- 
siologists. It would seem that confessionals were 
not always^used, as in an old painting on the walls 
of St jMar 5 ’’s Chapel, Winchester, a woman is repre- 
sented kneeling to a priest, who is seated in his 
stall. The confessional commonly has a door in 
front for the priest to enter bj-, and an opening on 
one or both sides, like a small window, with .a 
grating of -wire or zinc, for the penitents to speak 
through, 

CO'NFIDENT PERSON. See Lvsol-s-ency. 

CONFIDENTIALITY, in Law. The most com- 
mon instance of C. is in the case of those communi- 
cations between a client and his legal adviser, whioh 
neither of them can be called on to produce in a 
suit, and upon which no action of d.amages can be 
founded. The pri-rilego extends to letters written 
by the lawj’er to his client, relating to a suit which 
is either pending or contemplated; but to -U'hat 
extent it covers other business communications, is a 
question on which there are conflicting authorities 
in Scotland. In England, the rule has received a 
liberal inteipret.ation (Dickson on Evidence, p. 930). 
The same privilege is extended to the communica- 
tions of sever.al p.arties, or of their counsel .and 
agents engaged on the same side of a cause, and 
made with a ';'iew to their joint prosecution or 
defence. Where a party, placed in such circum- 
stances, _ is examined as a -witness, he -will be entitled 
to decline answering questions as to such com- 
munings, and even bound to do so, imless the pri- 
vilege is -u’.aived by the other p.arty interested 
(Dickson, p. 924). The principle on which this pri- 
-vilege rests, .as skated by Stephen (Com. iii. 46G), is 
that these commimications are made ‘ on such laarful 
occasions as tend to rebut the primd facie inferenoo 
of malice, which otherwise arises from a statement 
derogatory to private character.’ It is on the same 
principle that a master is protected who, when c.allcd 
u^on for the character of a serv.ant, charges him 
with a theft. In such cases, in order to support an 
.action, there must be proof of malice beyond the 
uttering of the words. With a view to preserving 
the freedom of domestic intercourse, and from a 
belief that the testimonj' of near relatives in favour 
of each other was worthless, and that the only 
effect of examining them against each other was to 
tempt them to commit perjury, it was formerly the 
habit to reject them as witnesses. The pnactice in 
England, for a long time, howeamr, has been to admit, 
and even to exact their evidence, making aUo wauoe, in 
appreciating its value, for the circumstances in which 
they are placed. The same principle has latterly 
been followed in Scotland ; and the only exceptions 
which have been retained by the law of Evidence 
Acts, 15 .and 1C Viet. c. 27, 16 and 17 Viet. c. 20, to 
the now almost universal admissibility of avitnesses, 
are, that neither the p.arties themselves, nor their 
husbands oravives, shaU be competent or oompeU- 
able to give e-vidence in criminal proceedings in 
which they are accused, nor to answer questions in 
a civil suit tending to oriminate themselves or each 
other, or to reve.al matters avhich they have com- 
municated to e.aoh other during marriage. The C. 
of such commimio.ations remains although the 
marriage has been dissolved by death or divorce 
(Dickson, p. 924). 

From very early times, so early, it is s.aid, as 
the 4th and 6th centmies, the ‘ Seal of Confession’ 
(sigillmn confessionis) -was held to bo in-viol.able, 
and no priest could be caUed upon, under any 
circumstauces,_ to reveal facts which had been 
confided to him imder its sanction. To this the 
c.ase of 'tre.ason was an exception, in England, even 



COlTXIBMAXEOir— OONITTCinS. 


in Bomon Caiholio times (Besiks Ltuo ofMtidenee, 
p: 737). In Bomnn Catholio eountxies, the privi- 
leges of the confessibnal lemain unaltered; and 
several of the Protestant churches of Germany 
having sanctioned the practice of confession, the 
privilege of secreqr hos been extended to it, sa a 
necessary consegnence, hy the civil power- Bi these 
states, however, in addition to imposing far lighter 
pe n a l t i es upon those dergymen who liresK the 
seal, the duty of &ing so is enforced in all coses in 
which the c(^easion has reference to a future crime. 
In En^nd, no qiccial privilege whatever is extended 
to fliexloman Catholic confessional; and the gucation 
as to how far a confession mode to a dergyman for 
the purpose of obtaining spiritual coimbrt and 
mnsuation is protected, was mng considered doubt- 
fill. The rule has,.ho\i'over, been actUed for some 
timetimt no dergymen of any rdigious persuasion 
are entided to the same privilege as legal advisers ; 
though it has often been advocated as advisable to 
extend^ the rule to clergymen, including Boman 
I Catholic prieata In Scotland, hon’ever, ue point 
ha^ never been directly or solemnly decided, evi- 
dence of the kind in question, when not indispen- 
sable for the ends of justice, being generally either 
withheld or withdrawn (Dickson, m p. S.SS). By a 
statute of the state of Kew York, United States, 
mmisters of the_ Gospel arid priests of every denomi- 
nation, are fOTbiddcn to diacloae eonfesaiona made to 
them in thdr professional character ; and a similar 
statute exists in hlissouri It has been dedded in 
England, that communications to a medical man, 
even in the strictest professional confidence, are not 
protected from disdosure (Beat, 734); and the 
IS the case in Scotland (Dickson, iL p. 940); but a 
contrary rule has been adopted in several of the 
states of America (1 GreenL, g 248, note). 

COKPIBMA'TIOE', in En^di Law, is where 
the party having right to land, grants to the party 
having possession that which is in him. Confirma- 
tion, in Scots law, is the form in whi^ a title to 
administer is conferred on the executor of a ricnon 
deceased. It must be gone through, or 'expede,' 
before the commissary ot the district 
COKFIBhlATIOIT, a Latin word which signifies 
ilraiglhening. In_ the ancient church, the nto so ! 

named waa ndmiTilafAiw^ i 


must in future suffer affimits for the nnwia of 
Christ. In tho English Thirty-nine Artides, C, is 
declared not to be one of tho sacraments, and the 
above ceremonies have been discontinued since 
Befonnation. 

COBjfiSOA'TIOE', forfdtnro of lands or goods 
to the crown, as part of the punishment for certain 
crimes. See EsonzAT. 

CO'NmilCT OF_ LAWS. On tho breaking up 
of the Boman Empnra into separate kingdoms^ as 


similar, arose, and were administered side by dde. 
But owing to commercial intercourse and inter- 
marriage, many persons held pnqiert y in more 
coimtnes t han one ; many possessed two nation- 
alities by birdi,^ and more than two— if nationality 
codd be acquired by residence and interest in 
' a foreign sta^ In such cirenmstances, it often 
became an object of the uknost importance to indi- 
viduals to ascertain, and of the greatest difficulty 
I to lawyers to determine, whether tho laws of one 
state or of another were to govern questions of 
sale, suceemon, ^tus, and the like. As no state 
could vindicate its juiiadietion beyond its own 
boundaries, _ without being guilty of on not of 
aggrttsion, it became absuntely indispensable that 
certain general rules should be fixed upon in order 
to prevent Ike dai^r of national hostilities on 
trifinm occasions. The elaboration of these rules 
constitnted a new branch of jurisprudence, to which 
tho title of the C. of L. has been given, but which 
would bo more accurately described as the rules for 
&o solution of that confiict. From the partially 
independent character which belongs to tho different 
stat^ which constitute the American Union, the 
labours of the continental jurists in international 
I jurisprudence have been carefully adapted to tho 
requirements of that country; ond it is consequently 
to America and to continental Europe, ratiicr than 
to the wntcra of our own country, t^t wo must 
look for works of importance on subject By 


and African churches. In tho Boman Catholic 
Church, for the last 300 or 400 yean, tho bishops 
™f®P<»ed.a dd^ of seven years after 
infant baptism; in the Lutheran Church, tho rite 
« ™J“'ly ^yed for bom 13 to 16 years; and in 
the English Church, from 14 to 18 years. There 
IS, however, in the latter church no limit to the 
period. _ C. may be administered at an earlier 
period, if a famfly is about to emigrate; and 
TCrsoiis are confirmed up to GO or 70, iftaiy choose. 

^ ako eerraony consists in_ the imposition of hands 
• bishop, accompanied by an invocation of 

“6 Holy (Ihoat as the comforter and strengthener, 

I But bom in the Lutheran and En^h Churches, 
w ceremony is nuida the occasion of requiting bom 
thm who ^ve been baptized in infancy, a renewal 
m thw owii persons of the baptismal vow mo^ for 
them by their godfathers and go^otheis, who aro 
thereby released from their leqponaihility. None 
can partake of tho Lord’s Supper, in these chnnifacs, 
"““w .they havo been confitmea In the Boman 
Cathobo Church, 0. is held to be one of the seven 


look for works of importance on tins subject By 
American wnters, tho term C. of L bH* usually been 
confined to that branch of the law of nations which 
treats of tho rights and duties of private individuals, 
imd it is _ consequently synonymous with what 
cls^hcro is_ called private intcmational law, imder 
wliich head its various rules will bo enumerated in 
ttis work. See iNTERKATioirAL Law, Priva'ie; 
Coaarr of Eatiodb. See Story’s Cot\fiiet iff Lam. 

COEFO’BAIABLE STBATA ore bods whiidi 
lie parallel to each other. 

^ C OEBBOET^ in Heraldry, means facing or 
minting one another. It is tho some os combatant. 

COEFU’CIUS, a colobratcd Chinese sage, was 
bom 10th Juno 651 B.C., at Sharm-ping, near the 
town of TsGusc, in tho petty kingdom iff Lu. His 


fucius. Hia mother used to coll him Ki£a ('little 
liillock’K becauBo ho hod oa onusiuil clovation on tho 
top of hiB forehcadp with which ho is often itqpro« 
Bcntcd. Various prodigies^ as in other 
were, aro tdd, the foreninncts of his birth. An 
^ustaous podigreo hoa also boon invented for 


impositio 
little ble 


low on the'chceIcrto>ii5Sd idm‘'ti;;rh:|^ 


51iub-leai^<’ho, died when G. was only three years of 
age, but he was vciy carefully l^ught up by his 
mother, Yon-she^ and from his earliest years, 
display^ on cxtroordinaiy love of learning and 
vworation for tho ancient laws of his oounfry. 
3%e prudence, Kotitude, and philosophic gravity of 
lua conduct while a boy, aro aw highly oxtol lo tl by 

m 


CONFUCIUS. 


Chineiia miters. At the ngo of 17i lie \ras made an 
inspector of the com.marts, and dis&gaislicd liinuclf 
by ilia industry and energy in icprcsaing fraud, and 
introducing order and integrity into tbo rrholo bnai* 
ness. AVlicn only 19, C. married, but divorced bis 
avifo four years after marriage, that bo migbt bave 
mora time for study .and tbo perfannance of bis public 
duties. C. sras next appointed inspector.gxncral of 
pastures and flocks, and the result of Ilia judicious 
mcaaurcs, sve arc toliU svas a general improrcnient 
in the cidtivation of the country* and the condition 
of the people. Tlio de.stb of his mother, srbieb 
h.spprned in his S.7d ^'car, interrupted for a time his 
administrative funetious, and gavo occasion to the 
first solemn and important act of C. as a moral 
reformer. According to the ancient, but then 
almost forgotten laivs of China, ehiMren srerc 
obliged to resign all piihlte rniploymciita on the 
dc.sth of either of their parents ; anit C., desirous of 
■ renoiving the ob'crv.anco in his natis'e land of all 
the practices of venerable antiquity, did not fail to 
I confonn to this long in-ghsited enactment. Hie 
solemnity and splendour of the btin.sl ceremony 
sritli which ho Imnuurvd the ri-mnins of his mother 
(another old rn<-t.<m a hith hml fallen into disuse), 
struck his fillniv-eitu'ens with astonishment, and 
they detenninixl, for the iiitiin.-. tu bury their dc-ad 
with tho ancient lionuiin 'Ilicir example was 
followed by the ncighlumni.g states, and th.* srliole 
nation, except the poeie t ilasi, has continued the 
' practice to tho prc'ent d.sy. l\ now r.smo to Ivj 
I looked upon as an authority in rv.'.ird to the pa't, 
and ventured to speak ns s.ieh. lie inculcated th" 

I necessity of sLsteil .si ts of homaga and respect 
towards the de.sd, eitlur at tlie mxe, nr in a part 
of tho dwelling-hause mnseiratisl fur tho puiqiosc. 
Hence, 'the hall of anecators,' and aniiivcni.sr}' fe.vts 
of the deaii, whirh now <list,nguis|i t'hiiia ns a nation. 
C. did not end here. He shut himself U|i in bis 
liou'c to pa's in rolitude the three j e-mi of niouming 
for ills mnth'r, the whole vf which time ho ilcdi. 
r.stc(l to philniiiphieal study. We are told that he 
n fleeted dieply on the denial lawi of morality, 
traced them tu their s niree, imhni-'l Iils mind w'ltha 
sense of the slulies whiuli tiny impo'e inlisemnis 
liately on nil men, and determined tu inske them 
the immutable rules of oU his actions. Hi nrefcirtli, 
his c.sH’cr IS only an lUiutration uf his ethical system. 
He commenced to instruct Iils couiitrymen in the 
prccejits of morality, exhibiting ui bis own p''mn 
all the sirtiic! lie incukats'd on ulhepi. Gradually 
Ills disciples incn'.s.'rsl, as the practie.sl character 
of his plnloiopby bpe.smc iiiurv ajiparent. After hw 
•ye.sri nf mourning' and mnlitstion svere over, C. 
travelled tbreiigh vanuiis states, m some of w'hicli 
lie was tfflployed os a public refnnner. On bis 
n-tiim to I.ii, Ins repiikstion was very great, not le-j 
than flop manilanns Ix-ing animig bis lollowrr\ In 
fact, it is to bo observed, tliat generally (Vs disciplei 
were not the yoiuig and entuasiastic, liiit men of 
middle age, roller, grave, respectable, and occupying 
important puhlie sitimtiuns. Hus (.act throws fight 
I both on the charaetcr .aiul ilerign of his pliilosophy, 
j It was fMml, not r'h'jintu, and aimed cxcInsiTefy 
at fitting men for conducting themselves honnurahly 
and prudently in (his life. now clivadeil his 
rcbulars into four rl.vses : to tho firiit, ho taught 
^ morals ; to the seennil, rhetoric j to the third, polk 
, tics ; and to tho fourth, the perfcctiun of their style 
in written compositions. Whde n-sidiug at I,n, C. 
worked indiistnoiisly in the revision and ahridg- 
inent of those works which constituted (lie prinei|^ 
monuments of that ancient literature alxiut avhich 
ho was always spc.aking in tbo language of unbounded 
rci’crcncc. 

An unwortliy ebango of m.agistratc.s, however, in 


tho kingdom of Ln induced C. to recommence his 
travels^ He first proceeded to Chen, where he was 
not much appreciated ; and afterwards to Trc, where 
ho heeamo one of tho king’s ministers, but was 
dismissed after a short time through the intrigues of 
cunning courtiers. On his return to Ln, he was 
appointed '^governor of tho pi-oplc.’ For a time, his 
inlicxible virtue awed them into morality, and tho 
delighted monarch conferred the highest mgnitics on 
tho philosopher; hut tho arrival of a bevy of beauti- 
ful syrens from a neighbouring rtate, which Litcd 
tbo increasing purity ot Lii, suddenly ovcitnrncd tbo 
edifice of morality wbicli C. was constrncting ; and 
in despair, bo again went nbro,sd in searcli of less 
vacflhiting disciples. His later wanderings were 
very nnpropitious ; tit.atc after stato refused to bo 
improved. Ho w.s3 in eomo instances pcisccutcd : 
once ho was imprisnneJ, and nearly starved; and 
finally, ro-'ing no hopn of sreuring tho favmirablo 
altcn'tiea of the ma's of his countrymen while nlivc, 
he rrtnrncd in extreme poverty to his nalivo state, 
and r;)cnt Ids la* t yc.srs in the composition of literary 
works by wlih'h no-terity at least might 1» 

. instTucted. He died 479 n. a, in the 70 th year of tiLs 
^sge. Iinmedi.slcly .after his death, and notwith- 
rtanding the general dcmonli'.atinn of his contem- 
poraries, C. liegan to lie s'encrated, and sneeceding 
ages ndornul Ins name with golden epithets. His 
family, which h.aa continued to the present i 1 .a 3 ’, 
timqigh G7 or GS generation*., in the verv place where 
their aneeitur lived, ii di' tingiiisheil uy v.irions 
hnnotin and privileges, being the only example of 
h* ri.-dit.aiy .ari'toiiaej’ in Cliin.a, wldle in every eitj- 
down to tlio-e of the third enter there is a temple 
(•> his honour. The ISth ilaj- of the rceoinl moon is 
kept saered bj- the Chine*" as Hie annivcn.aty of his 
deatlL 

Til" s}-st**m of C. i*. rightly considered, the mo-t 
kuUifttI c.xpK'siDii of tli» Chincro mind, although it 
is neitlicr the olde't of the cxt.ant Cldni-'o religions, 
nor that which can d.a!m the greatest nnmtior of 
adherent*. M'c have termed it a rr/fyion, but it 
ought rather t.» be reganle.1 as a system nf roeiat 
and p,ilitic.al life built u{<ou a slight foundation of 
^ido *'»p!iy. It contains no Iraeo of a p-n*onal GoJ. 
Tliere are, ind* o.l, a number of .allnsions to a certain 
heavcaly ag.'ncj- n- pawer, SKanff-tf, avlio-e outarerd 
embb-m ii 7V'>!, or the visible iirm.anient ; but this 
Shang to, in the 0 ]iininn of the most cniiglileneil 
Chine-o rehnlar*. is nutlung more tli.an a verbal per. 
r inifleation of • the rver-pre ent Law and Order and 
Intelligi nee, which stem to breathe amid the wonder- 
ful activitii s of plij-sic-al creation, in the me.asureil 
rireiiic of the season", in the aUernation of light and 
darkne <, in the t-hb and flow- of tide*, and in tbo 
barmonious and rujestic revolutions nf tlie be-avenly 
bodies.’ Sometime*, indeed, C. uses Language tb.at 
might seem to imply more than (hi". In'one of tho 
raen-d boohs, Sbang-te is depictcil ns po*si*!islng a 
high measure of intelligence, and exercising some 
degree of moral government : he punishes the evil, 
rewanls the good, and is honoiireil srith s.acrifice. 
Immediate!}' after, however, sve are informed th.at 
bis retinue consists of tho six Tsong, the mountains, 
the riveta, and tho spirits generally^ Hl«ewhere, tlio 
Ik-ople are rnjoineil ' to conlrihutu with all their 
power to the srotaliip ot Shang-te, of cclchratrd 
mounLains, of gn'at rivets, and of the “ shin " (spirit s) 
of tho four nnarlers.’ Hence we are forced to the 
conclusion, that 0, no more believed Sliang-te to lie 
a personal lieing, than be believed tho monnt.ains 
to bo such; anil that in describing this I’ower as 
posses.scd ofiintclligcnce, and ns exercising amoral 
government, bo simply spoke in a pictorial and 
ajanbolio way pf the laws that govern all things. 
IVrhaps, too, a dim consciousness of a mjaiterious 


ooOTuonra. • 


ine^bcaUe peiTadiiu iiie jdieiusiiiena asd oper- 1 First, let evoy man gorem liinudf according to thT" 
anngtaronghthalaTra at nature — afedingproDably aaored maxima! then hb family acoordinit to the 
Bbaent irom no human aom— influenced (S to uae . - . . . . i .. o 

y wda w hiA hia-undoatanding tronld not have b the father of hia peod^ auch filial obedimiee aa he 
mterpieled m a hterol nunner. Hia hieheat demand of hia own dm^n, and worahip him inth 
conception u therefore, only leminda one oi the the aanie vener a tion oa he doea hia own aneeaton : 
mtma numm of the e l aaaieal philosophy j and even for thna will domestic peac& aooial order, <m«i the 
this coneoption is not^alwaya present. More thah safety of the eominonwealtn he preser ve d. To 
once, hia bagnage indicates doubt as to the exist- further thin end (and in accordance with his belief 
CTce ^ of th is great abstraction, and~he occasion- that tmiwufrimtfim in fhA ■amw l nrpnimfii w ^ p y thinp 
all y, r qiri m a n d e d hia diacidea for piying into deidraus could be aecompliahed], 0. inculcated the 
mt^ imeMineoted with their duties and lying neeessiiyof universal education, a^ in eonseqnencck 
larhOTondthw depth.’ In fact, from metaphyaica schools are'difinsad thron^out the length and 
and theungy he equally ahrunh. The idea of a breadth of the empire^ penetrating even to the 
mmition out of nothing by an infinite and eternal remotest viUagei^ where tlb ma^im. of the 

^“7 ^ perfections pher are tan(& whose influence is thus perpetuated 

nwht be, seen and fdt throqj^ the magnificence from gmeration to generation, 
of lymbols by those inteUigeneea whom Co^ncianism appeals to’ praotical’ men. It lands 

m hu beneficent condescension he had ddgned the present world; rather doubts, than otherwise, the 
M crmte, IS ntter^ unknown to ConfuciusL He existence of a future one; and calls upon all to oulti- 

loofeed <m,fhe-imiverse rather as a stupendous, vatesuoh virtues as are seen^y in eitiaens industry, 

sdf-sustam^ me chanism . He thought that all modesty, sobriefy, gravity, decorum, and thonshtfiu- 
things enated jfrom etenuty, ^Tera subject to 

a flux rad reflux, in obeoUraee to initisl laws religions services have been established from of <fi^ 
impremcd upon th^ how and why,,weknownat,by ‘There fitayba some meaning in them, rad they may 
somevstem ne^sit^ Thus, c h a ining to the earth, affect 3 ronr welfare in a way yon do not know oL 
asit we^ Ihose Noughts that wmder throng As for the genii and spirit^ saerifiee to them: I 
etenuty; atn shine , m footp eyeiy spiritual tendency have nothing to tdl regarding them, whether they 
of hununnati^^repi^tiiigairspeenlation, rad exist or not; but their worship is part of an august 
yl l-iggh all jhilM^hie mvestagation of every kind, and awful eeremonial, which a wise man will not 

(/■ strove to direct the Attention of niGXI to thfi dntlM BBoIacI: m* M jeMaeiAMMMasaA 


0. strove to dirert the attention of men to the duties ne^ect or despisea’ Uonfaciaaisni. ui eonsennence. 
of social ^ poht^'Jife. ‘Iteaohyon nothing,’ almost immediately after the death of its author, 

llA Mm <K*I« Whst^! WMM MaS^laA ^ ^ j.1 _ _ aa a ^ a .a ' 


being nothing less than ajMtemal despotisnL Tha 

. . , ^ - entire litetaiy class in China are also foliowers of 

Virtues — umve ism ehaniy, impartisl justice, confer- G., and, in fact, for many ages tho literature of nhina 
to ceremonies rad estahHsh^ umges, rectitude has consisted exolnsively of eommentaiies on the 
m,raart rad rand, and pure sincetify,* This, in five craonical books wluoh 0. professed to merely 
xaotj cemtauM the whole doctrine of (X ; and it wm abridge^ and of four others, which were composed 
iinyiesti onabl y well,siuted to the prosaic; praotical, partly by himself rad jiartly by his disciples, ’■ml 
and crasovativo p^d of the Chinese. It was Iw which, together with the former, canstitute tho nino 
toe, Btnct and f ai tiifa l perfonnrace of appointed Chinese niiiCTii— 

du&s, and W ^omfitiTOtian of proper feelmga and The five canonical hooks ore the Ft%-£iny— arigia- 
sentamrats, that tt, bdieved wisdom or knowledge ally a cosmological essay, now, curiously enorab 
could alone be obtoed. He seems to have enter, regarded os a Wtise on ethics; the Shu-king^ 
no doubt frat the raeat virtues of charity, history of the deliberations between the emperors 
Justice, aim amcenly , mirat be devdoped without Yoon and Shun, rad other jietioiiagea, callod iqr CL 
the holn of ray ,Qnntiiiu or leUgiona faith, by a the Aneient Kingt, and for whose m.Tim. 
spraes of me^mcal^dj^e. Thqy were natmnl actions he hod the highest veneration; the fihf-Hnir 
to tiie mmd^e thon^t, just as thew opposites were — a book of sooted songs, consisting of 311 poems, the 
uniutiitra Hmagun, we find a striking example of best of which every well-edncatod flliiimm.ii 


n/aelt, 
ongin, a 


othere gooi 
conscience, 
He does n 


I mind, os /atla, though 1 con give no those which immediate needed him. The first 
a fcids evil rad good, of the ‘ Four Books ’is the YWlto, or ’Great Study,’ 

* “lly, in w hearts of men.. He cannot a pditical work, in whidh every kind of govem- 
g this dutmetion ; some things ore bod, ment; from the domestic to the imperial, is shewn to 

• mnn W fllia /wamelitee wsW i raemisiaa mC 1.. Al.ll.. Xl __A_» a 


teadhing 


maoo tnia moral convictioii tho bosu of a rdigiozL mediuzu/ or tho gnMug to observo in thc^ 

His good bas no conneotion with onj 09 d. « It conduct; the third is the TVm-pup or ‘Philosophical 


HIS gooa nas no connection wi^ onj G 9 d. « It conduct; the third is the TVm-pu, or ‘Philosmihical 
9 ^ forced to recognise it as such ; that Di^ogue^’ containing the recorded conversations 
18 ail^^ can luow.^ Cultivate it. Those great laws of 0.p and* tho best Dook for obtoixung a correct 
of nature about^wbicm we loiow nothin except that knowledge of hiw • and fourth is t he 

thty are TCalities, are on its side. Do not foster Hv49e^ v^rilleu by Meb&tse, or Manmnip, who d ie d 
wtot ^ni Imowto bo mean and unworQ^p for 'he 817 and who wasl^ jar the greatert of the 
against Heaven has no one to whom he early Confucians. The main object weak is 

’Imperial Heaven win only assist virtue.’ to inenleiLte phlTimt'hi' njHn 
Xxom -Qiis stand-pomL 0. tau^t a sixiinle and It is proper to observe in oondiision, that in 
oomprdiensiva mle of li£^ both private ana publia the oonrse of centuries the ^ects of the system 

l6 


CONGlJ D'l^in£-CO]!fGO. 


o: C. mnuo tlicmsolrcs fell; oven to tlio unspinhtnl 
Chincso mind; nnd tlio nccc8<sity of ' speaking out 
far more plainly, not on mattcra of finance, 
economy, nnd etiquette, liiit on tlio nature of tlic 
world and its inhaliitants, nnd the tree relation 
of tlio seen nnd temporal to tlie nlisoluto and tlic 
all-embracing, was recognised. The pliilosoplicr wlio 
guided this great movement to a proaperoua close 
Mp-as Tcliu-lic (died 1200 a.I>.), is termed by Iliiropi>.an 
Bcholara tlio Cliincsc Aristotle, and Kgnnlcil by 
all the governing class in China as 'the prince of 
Bcioiico.' nis innumcrablo works are laboriously 
studied by tbc higher literary doss, nnd are 
considered the standard of metaphysical or religious 
orthodoxy, but the mass of ordimsiy Coiifucians 
never pass beyond the ceremonial etliics of their 
master. 

For further information regarding Confucius and 
his system, see article Ciiiymi: Emi-iri:. 

COXGli! D'l^LinK (Xormnii-Frcnch), the name 
(pven in England to the king's warrant or perinis- 
sioii to a dean and eluipter to proceed to the election 
of a bishop to a vacant see. Since the passing of 
the statute 2.'i Henry VIII. r. 2(1, the C. d’ll lias 
alwavs been neeiiiii|innied by a lettei -missive from 
the King, mentniniiig the person to be elected by 
name, so tb.st in reality it is a nomination by the 
crown. If thedian and cliaptcr delay tbe election 
beyond tsvelve dajs, the iiniiiinaliiin is eflected by 
Icttcrs-patent fnini tlio inovii , if they del.sy bej'oiid 
twenty days, or elect nnether than the person 
n,amc(l.tbey incur the penalticj uf a /mriiiiinirr, Le., 
loss of civil rights, forfeiture uf their goods, .and 
imprisuninenl diinng tbe royal pleasure.— Stopliin's 
Commentimff, vol, iii. p 8. 

rO'EGIlll, or CO NlSEIl EIII. (Conger), a genus 
of iiianne tishes of the eel family (Munrnii/tr), 
baaing the tad more clmigated nnd pointed than thn 
freih-water eels, the doi^al tin cuiiiiiienciiig much 


• ungi r 1., !. 

nearer the lie.ad, ainl the teeth of the upper jaw, 
altboiigli slender, placed ni clo-ic tugellier ns to 
fiirm a cutting edge. Tlic spivirs are nut iiumcruiis. 
One only (P. vulgnn») is a iiatia-e of the Ilritisli seas. 
It is coinmoii on all parts uf the cuast, and is found 
both among rocks and on ksiilm. Its form much 
resciiiblcs that of a fn-.sh-nnter eel; its colour is 
brown above, iia-s-ung into dull white beneath ; the 
fins avliitisli, cugisl aiitli black ; nnd tbc lateral line 
almost avliitc. It attains a largo sire, often fla'o or 
six feet long; somctimes ten feet, and eighteen inches 
in circumference, ai’cighing more than one hundred 
liniinds. It possesses grc.st iilrength,and is a formid- 
able niit.smniBt svlicn ksulcd into a bast by tbo 
lislicnnaii's line, or found among tbc rocks, where 
it is sninetimcs left by the retiring tide. Orc.st 


as feud, altiioiigli not highly cBtccnied, and chiefly 
coiisiiiiied by the imorer classes. Tlic princi]ial C. 


fishery of Ilritain is on tho Cornish coast, and it is 
not uncommon for a ho.at with three men to hritq; 
on shore from a ton to two tozLs as the prodnec of 
a nightb fishing, tho C. being caught most readily 
during tho night ; hut there are hanks off the Frencn 
coast still moro productive. Sand-Iannccs, pilchards, 
Aa, are used for liait. The C. is extremely voracious. 

COKGE’STIOK OF Bi:.OOI>.nlsoca1]cdFulncss 
of Blood, Vascular Turgcsccnce, Ilypcruiinia (hyper, 
excess; aitna, blood), is a condition to which probably 
far too much in^rtanco has been attached by 
medical writers. Congestions are described ns being 
either aefirc orrasjnVe: But nclivo congestions are 
.always essentially p.arts of a further morbid process, 
such ns inflammation (q. v.), tumour (q. v,), or soften- 
ing of texture ; wbilo passive congestions are almost 
always determined by sonio mechanical cause of 
olntnictcd or retarded cironlntion. It results from 
Ibis sriew of its pathology; that congestion alone e.au 
Imrdly ever require treatment, or bo anything else 
than one among other indications of disease. 

CO'KGLETOX, a market-town in tbo cast of 
Cheshire, piclttre*-nuely situated in a deep valley, 
with wcll-timbcrcfl hedgerows, on tho Kinks of tho 
Bane, 3.1 miles c.ist of Chester. It is a mile long, 
with many houses built of wood nnd phister, and 
lias mlk spinning nnd tlirowingewitli m,iniifactiires 
of silk ribbons, and other silk fabrics. There arc 
coal-mines nc.ir. l*o]i. (1S71) 11,314. 

COXGLO'MEnATE, or PLCMPtT'DDING- 
STOKll, a rock consisting of round, w,itcr-woni 
|M-bb1rs, compactctl together into stone. These 
pebbles consist of portions of h.ird rock, frequently 
of quartz. They c.in somelimca be traced to tbcir 
narent rock. Their tubbing and polishing must 
have been a work of consiucrablo time, but tbcir 
dejMisition in tho beds in which they occur has 
lieen wrformed speedily, tho innlrTi.ils linving been 
broiigiit together by a strong ciirreM. Ilicy nro 
niiitcd together by n silicions, ailc-ireoiis, nr form- 
ginoiis cement, snnicliines so loosely, that they are 
I .isily rep.irated by a slight blow from a hammer ; 
at other timi. <, the matrix is as hard ns tlic pehblis 
‘ cl: " 

the rock hre.iks, as if it were a Iiimingcneous mass. 
The pi-bUiH v.itj’ in si**, occ.isionaIly'lHing several 
fret in diameter; hilt the}’ are generally about thu 
eiro of, or rinaller than a walnut. 

CO’XGO, in tile widest sense of the n.ime, 
iiiclades all the countries on the west coast of 
Africa Ij'ing lietwccn the cqii.itor nnd Int. IS* !j. ; 
but more definitely tbo ii.imo is mven to the terri- 
tory lying _ between tbe rivets I>.indo nnd Congo, 
or Zaire— i. e., K tween about l.it. S' Wt and C S. 
How far it stretclies inland from tho Atlantic, is 
not CMClly known. Tho river Congo — tbo roiirce 
of which is not s.itisfactorily dclenniiied, but a-liicb 
is B.iiil by tbo natives to rise in a marsh ahmit lat. 
2* 1,T S,, long. 17’ 30’ E.— .after a injiid course, p.irts 
of which .are lirokcii b}' numerous c.it.ir.icts, uiitetu 
tho Atlantic in lat. C' S., long. 13' 30’ E. It is .an 
immeiLSc liody of avatcr, living sonic ten miles wide 
at its mouth, and six or reven miles acres.! at a a-ery 
coDsiilerable dist-aiico from the rc.a. Its depth, a't 
its month, ar.aa not found avith a line of ICO fnthniiis. 
Tbo kingdom of C. is divided into two distinct 
tlistricLs, a co.ast-l.and, and a tcrr.ace-laiid in the 
interior. Tiic first is level and well avatcred, but 
intolerably siiUty, and iirodiictivo only in the jiarts 
near tbo sca-sbore. Tlic liigbcr, interior tcrrocod 
land baa n modified nnd comparatively mild climate, 
nnd is rengirknldy fertile, producing oiI-]>alms. 
tobacco, sugar, yams, oranges, lemons, &e. Its 
wild nuiiiinla are tliosc common to Vest Afriaa. 
Tlic natives of C. nnd the bordering lands speak 





CONGREGATION—CONL 


one copious and harmonious negro -language, 
which forms the chief stock of the two newo 
dialects of South Africa ; but a distinct dialect 
seems to be spoken by the Moci-Congis, a wild 
and martial people of the interior highlands. The 
Schaggas, another race of people in the interior, are 
described as very savage and cruel. These and 
other neighbouring tribes bear the general negro 
type,^ but with some admixture of the Kaffir. The 
genuine natives of C. are good-natured and hospi- 
table, but very indolent. Their intercourse with 
1 ? ^^^’tuguese, who long exercised a consider- 
able sway over them by their missionaries, has 
not tended greatly towards their civilisation. In 
1490, as many as 100,000 were baptized by the 
command of the king; but Christianity has now 
httle influence. Some of the ceremonies, however, 
are still kept up. For instance, irhen a ^ng of C. 
dies, the body is wrapped up in a great many folds 
of cloth, untU a .priest come from Loanda to conse- 
emte it. The capital is Ranza, called San Salvador 
by the Portuguese. The population is not ascer- 
tained, but is supposed to be dense in the interior. 

COKGPiEGA'TIOiN’ (Lat. coa, together; prex, a 
flock), \'an assembly, generally a religious assembly ; 
in its most ordinary use, an assembly of Christians 
met in one place for worship. See Chuhch. — ^In the 
Roman Catholic Church, it often designates a sort 
of board of cardinals, prelates, and divines, to which 
IS intrusted the management of some important 
branch of the aflairs of the church. Thus the Q, of 
the Index examines books and decides on their fitness 
for general perusal. See Index. The d De Propa- 
(janda Fide consults as to the advancement of the 
Roman Catholic relimon throughout the world. See 
Propaganda Pide, De. The C, of Pelics inquires 
into tlie genuineness of supposed relics. Tlie G. of 
the Holy Office takes cognizance of heresies, &c. See 
Inquisition. The 0.~^ Biles regulates the festivals 
and offices of new s.aiuta. There are numerous other 
congregations. 

CONGBEGA'TIOIIALISTS. See Indepen- : 


pO'KGEBSS, an assembly either of sovereign 
prmces, or of tlie delegated representatives of sove- 
reign states, for the purpose of considering matteis 
of mtemational interest. Even in America, though 
the term lias now a different meaning (see United 
States), it had a similar origin, the first C. being 
tliat of the delegiites from the various British 
colonies, who met on the 7th October 17G5, for the 
^purpose of considering their grievances. In like 
manner, in_ Belgium, on the 4th October 1830, a 
0. of deputies fi'om the different provinces was held 
for the purpose^ of adjusting the new constitution. 
1 reyious to signing a treaty of peace, a meeting of 
plenipotentiaries usually takes place, to which the 
name of a C. is sometimes applied, though it seems 
more properly to be reserved for those more import- 
ant meetings at which extensive schemes of future 
policy are determined on, and the balance of power 
amongst the various European states readjusted. 
To this class belonged the famous C. of Vienna at 
tlie termination of the great war in 1815 ; the 0. 
of Carlsbad in 1819, for regulating the affairs of 
Germany ; that of Laybacb in 1820, for deliberating 
■on the condition of Spain, Portugivl, and Kaples ; 
and many others. As the envoys to a C. are not 
sent to one sovereign in particular, a modification 
of the ceremonial recognised by the law of nations 
for the recognition of ambassadors takes place. 
Ihere is no presentation of credentials, hut in place 
of it an exchange of the full powers or-w.arrants of 
the respective members. If a mediator has been 
appointed, it is to him that the letters of credence, 


!, and notes and coimter-notes, are addressed, and by 

0 him that the negotiations are directed. There is 
t scarcely any difference between a 0. and a diplo- 

1 matic conference — such, for example, as that of 
5 London in 1826, for determining the fate of Greece. 

' CO'HGEEVE, ‘WiLi.lAir, the second son of 
' Eichard Congreve, Esq., of Congreve and Stretton, 

J was bom about 1672, at Bardsey, Yorkshire. Edu- 
* cated at Kilkenny, and at Trinity College, Dublin, 

he in 1688 returned to England, and was entered 
‘ at the Middle Temple, but be does not seem to have 
taken kindly to law. His first publication was a 
' novel, entitled Incognita, or Love and Duty Becon- 
ciled, a perfonnanoe which Dr Johnson siiid he 
would rather praise than read, hut which has been 
neither read nor praised by succeeding critics. His 
&3t play. The Old Bachelor, was produced at Drury 
Lane when C. was in his 19th year, and its success 
was remarkable. Next year he came out with The 
Double Dealer, which was a comparative failure ; 
but bis comedy Love for Love, published in 1695, 
was a great success, and brought to its author 
money and fame. The Mourning Bride, a blank- 
verse tragedy, written after the manner of the old 
passionate masters, came out in 1697. Its success 
was enormous, far exceeding that of bis comedies, 
but it has long since fallen from its high estate. 
Two years after, he produced his comedy, entitled 
The Way of the World, which failed completely, and 
disgusted him -ndth the the.atre. In other respects, 
C. was a fortunate man. He held various offices, 
which together yielded him an income of £1200. C. 
affected to despise his the.atrical triumphs, and culti- 
vated the modish airs of the fine gentleman, an 
cccenttcity which laid him open to rebuke when he 
was visited by Voltaire. In his later days, he was 
afflicted by gout and blindness. He died 19th of 
January 1729, at his house at Surrey Street, in the 
Strand,^ London, at the age of 67, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, nobles supporting the pall. 

As a wrjtor of comedies, 0. takes a high place, but 
not the highest. His plots are intricate and con- <• 
fused, and his dialogue is defiled by all the gi-ossness 
of his age. He has none of those touches of nature 
that make the whole world kin. The element in 
which he moves is intrigue. His world is composed 
of wives, gallants, and husbands ; and the ivives and 
the gallants are in a continu.al conspiracy agiainst the 
husbands. What strikes the reader of these plays, is 
the superabund.ant wit. But there is no discrimina- 
tioa or keeping in the brilliancy. The shoeblack is 

nq no tlio Tiavrt O j_- 


as witty as the hero. C. has so many good things to 
say, that he is glad to get a mouth to stick tliem 
in.^ He is the wittiest and the least amusing of 
writers. He has no heart, no generosity, no humour. 
His splendour is frosty, and the inmunerable flashing 
points dazzle the eye, and make the brain ache, 

CONGREVE ROCKET. See Rocket. 
CO^NGRXJOHS. In Geometry, the term congruity 
is apidied to lines and figures which exactly corres- 
pond when laid over one another. See Coincidence. 

In Arithmetic, two numbers are said to be 0., -ndth 
respect to a third, when their difference is exactly 
divisible by it. Thus, 12 and 7 are 0. with respect to 5. 

12 — 7 , , 27 — 12 

as — — = 1, and so are 27 and 12, as ^ =3. 

5 

The numbers considered must be whole numbers. 
When two numbers are C. to a third, either is called 
a residual of the other with respect to the third. 0. 
numbers possess many curious properties, which 
have been applied by Gauss and other -writers in 
the investigation of the properties of numbers. 

CO'HI, or CUNE'O, capital of a province of the 
same name in the kingdom of Italy, stands at the 
junction of the Stura and the Gesso, in a pleas.ant, 
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fruitful, and veil-cultivated district, 4S miles soutli- 
vest of Turin, Fop. (1871) 22,882, Tho principal 
street is liondsomc, vith arched piazzas; and there 
ate several laim churches, convents, and palaces. 
Its _chief manuioctiucs are silk and vooUon cloth. 
Omng to its position on tho road hetrreen Nice and 
Turin, it enjoj's a brisk trafGc, and is the cntrcp(it 
for merchandise from Nice destined for Lomhiitdy, 
Svitzeriond, and Gennany. Tiro srcll-ftequentcd 
fairs are held. G vas onco a fortified place, and 
Ikad to underra several siems. After hcinc token 
and retaken, iTio victoiy of Marenm mvo it into tho 
hands of tho hVenoh, vho demoliAcd the fortifica- 
tions, and tiinicd them into promenades. 

CO'NIO SECTIONS. ScoCoKE,CniaLn,Ei.ursi^ 
FA11AJIOI.A, and Hvferhola. 

OONI'FER/E (Lat. cone-hearers), an important 
natural order of exogenous plants, containing tiio 
pines, firs, juniper, yev, &c. ; agreeing iritli the 
other exogenous oracia generally in tho structure | 
of the stem and in the mode of vegetation, butj 
diflering rcniarkahlj* from must of them in having | 


in an ovary, hut are fertilised by the direct applica- 
tion of the pollcii to the Jbramat, xntliout the inter- 
vention of stylo or stigma — and upon this account 
separated from them, along with Vi/cailaeae (g. v.), 
by Lindlry, Endliclicr, and otlicra, as a distinct 
class, under the namp Ot/mnogfnt or Oymnotpermtr. 
The flowen are uiiiscxu.al, the male and female 
sometimes on tho same, sometimes on separate 
plants : the male flowcm have either one stamen 
or one bundle of stamens, the anthers often crested ; 
the fcmalo flowers aic m cones or solitnij-; the phsec 
of ovaries is supplied by tho flat scales of the cones, 
the ovules are usually m pairs on tlio faco of tho 
scales, either inverted or erect The fruit is either 
n cone — the scales of iihich rometimes become 
fleshy, and arc incorporated into a beny-liko fruit 
—or a solita^’ naked seed. The seed has a hard 
criistnccons integument ; tho cinbiyii is in the 
midst of fleshy oily albumen ; the cotyledons nro 
either two, or iiumcruus and wlioricd. Tho mode 
of branching is pccuhar, numerous buds proceeding 
from tho side of tho main stem, so ns generally to 
foiin whorls of branches, which arc generally almost 
horizontal in their direction, whilst the central verti- 
cal shoot runs up often with odmirablc straightness, 

and sumo of tho C. attain 

I,''; • /1.Tm^-. y height unrivalled among 

f other forest-trees, of wluch 

- 


the WelUngtonia (q. v.) of 
California nfibrds the most 
noblo example. The srood 
consists of punelalcd cells; 
the sides of tho lubes or 
ilongatcd cells which form 
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cqmil diameter, being marked 
by circular discs, whicii, 
when higldy magnified, 
exliibit a small internal 
circle surrounded by a larger 
Fxtem.sl one. Tho annexed 
cut represents a longitudinal 
rcction of part of the stem 
of n fir, higldv magnified, 
showing the discs. This 
. peculiarity of tho wood of 

the G is important, ns enabling us to recognise it in 
a fossil state, and to refer many fossils, particularly 
of the coal formation, to this order. The leaves of 
the G diflcr very widely from those of tho closely 
allied order Cyccidaeos* Most of tho G. have very 
narrow vcinlcss leaves, so that tho Germans cau 
UO 


them Jfeedle-wooda (NodclhSlzer) in contradistinc- 
tion to tho other European forest-trees, wluifli they 


number of them belong to tho northern hemisphere 
The C. nro very long-lived; some of them are sup- 
posed to bo capable of attaining an age of 20(X) or 
3000 ycai^. When tho stem of n coniferons-treo is 
cut across, it does not sprout again from the root. 
Tho G, brides tho muat usefulness of the timber 
of many, are remarlcAly productive of Tiupentincs 
{a. V.) and Kesins (q. v.). Astrinmnt sulratances an 
also found in their bark, and fixed oil in their seeds. 
The seeds of some spemes of Pine and Araucaria 
arc used as food. 

Tho C. ore divided into— 1. Aiielinea;, having 
inverted ovules and woody cones, ns the pines, 
firs, larch, ced^r, nranuiria, &c. 2. Cupratlneac, 
with erect ovules, nnd either woody or fleshy cones, 
ns the juniper, arhor-vitic, cypress, &e. 3. Tarinea;, 
with solitory seeds, ns the yew, gingko, &c. 4. 
Gntlatf/r, plants of comparatively humble growth, 
with jointed stems, often regarded os forming a 
distinct order. See SnA-nnATE. Lindlcy and others 
nlso make tho Taxinete a distinct order. See Ynw. 

CONIItO'STItES, a tribe or section of the onlcr 
of birds called Intestores, and characterised by a 
strong conie.-d bill, without notches. The feet arc, 
in ecneral, adapted for walking on tho grmmd, .as 
well ns for perching. Tho bill varies much in its 
thickness, and those species in which it is thickest, 
in mneral feed most exclusively on seeds. The 
ttumiicr of birds belonging to this tribe is very 
great; and the families diflcr much in many respects. 
Among them arc finches, sparrows, buntings, linnets, 
larks, plantoin-c-atcrs, colics, crows, biids-of-p.aradise, 
Rtorliirgs, and oven hombills. 

CO'NIITM. See IIeiiuxx. 

CO'NJUOAL RIGHTS. See M.umuor. 

CONJUCA'TION (Lat. n connecting or yoking 
together), a term in Grammar .applied to n connected 
view or stotcroent of the changes of form that n 
Verb (q. v.) undergoes in its various relations. See 
lyrnrcnox. TIic forms usually included under 
this term nrc tho-ic th.at servo to m.ark ; 1. Ptrion, 
or the distinction lietwecn the Bpc.akcr, the spoken, 
to, and the spoken-ahout ; ns (I) tenVe, (thou) 
irrilfil, (he) rente*. 2. Ifumlrr; ns (John) Krila, 
(thi^-) len’te ,7. Tenee, or time ; as (I) mite, terolc, 
dare mitten, will write, 4. jlfood, or tho manner 
in which the action is presented. Wlicn tho action 
is simply asserted, it is tbo Indicative mood, as 
(he} wro'e; when put os a supposition or condition, 
it IS tho Conditional mood, aa, \f he lerote. Tho 
Fotential mood expresses tho power of doing tbo 
action, ns, he can write; and tho Imperativo com- 
mands tho doing of it— write. The Infinitivo mood 
expresses tho action without limitation of any kind 
— to mite; ns it makes no aOirm.ation, it is, strictly 
spcalung, not a verb, bnt n kind of abstract noun. 
The two p.articiplcs, tho one expressing tho action 
as in progress {writing), tho other as completed 
{writlm), may bo classed with the infinitive, as not 
aflirming anything. In opposition to tho infinitivo 
and the participles, tho other p.arts of the verb ara 
called Finite. D. Voice, or tho distinction between 
Active and Passive (sco VknD) ; os (ho) wrote (tho 
letter), (tbo letter) was written (by him). 

Li English, and in most modem Enro])can lan- 
guages, tho grc.atcr p.art of those distinctions aro 
indicated by separate words ; in Sanscrit, Greek, 
and Latin, they wero nearly aU indicated by prefixes 
and nflixes, or othcr_inodilic.aiiona of tho word itself. 
Tbo^naturo ondi origin of these modifications nro 
considered under tho head Ikixectiok. All verbs 
do not take the same changes even in tho same 
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language. Although the afSxes, e. g., may have 
originaliy been the same, yet they underwent, in 
course of time, different kinds of corruption or 
obliteration, depending ™on the nature of the 
letters in the root verb. This leads to the verbs of 
a language being arranged in different classes or 
conjugations. In Latin, for instance, grammarians 
recognise four conjugations, and verbs that cannot 
he brought into any class are Called Irregular 
Verbs. 

In English, there are two distinct types of the 
mflection of verbs ; thus, I love^ becomes in the past 
tense, / loved, and in the passive voice, I am loved ; 
while he shahes becomes he ehooh, and he wax shaken. 
Verbs that, like love, take d (or cd — sometimes t) in 
their past tense and past participle, form one class 
or C. ; and those resembling shalse in their changes 
form another. The former class is by far the most 
numerous ; but the latter includes the most com- 
monly used and oldest verbs in the language. The 
mode of change seen in shake, shook, shaken, is 
believed to he more ancient than the other, and is 
therefore called the Old C., and sometimes, the 
Strong C., the other being the New or Weak. The 
verbs nelonging to the old 0. are all of Saxon origin, 
and are primitive or root verbs; while derivative 
verh^ belong to the other class. Verbs of the weak 

0. are pretty uniform in taking d or ed, although 
after certain letters the d is of necessity pronounced 
as t, and is -sometimes replaced by that letter in 
writing — dipt. AVith regard to verbs of the strong 
C., no rule can he given as to the change of vowm 
by which the past tense is formed. It was made at 
first, no doubt, according to felt laws of euphony ; 
and even yet a certain ‘method’ maybe discerned 
‘ in their madness.’ Thus : 

1. Else, rose; smite, smote; ride, rode; drive, 
drove, &c. 

2. Cleave, clove; steal, stale; speak, spoke; tear, 
tore, &o. 

_ 3. Swim, swam or swum ; sing, sang or sung ; 
ring, rang or rung, &o. 

Per further iSormation on the C. of English 
verbs, see Latham’s English Language, or Chambers’s 
Inforrmlion for the People (ed. 1874), voL ii., art. 

‘ English Grammar.’ 

^CONJUGATION OP CELLS, a union of two 
distinct cells of a plant, in order to regroduction. 
It has been observed only in the Confervacea: and 
JDiatomaceee. Two cells come into contact, as by 
two filaments of a_ Conferva being brought together, 
and little projections are formed from each, the 
points of which are absorbed, and thus a tube 
is formed, through which one of the cells empties 
itself into the other. The latter then becomes a 
mother-cell, and produces spores. 

OO'NJUNCT AND CO'NPIDENT. See 
Insolvxnov. 

CONJU'NCTION, in Astronomy, is one of 
the Aspects (q. v.) of the planets. Two heavenly 
bodies are in C. when they have the same longi- 
tude— that is, when the same perpendicular to the 
eoliptic_ passes' through both. If they have, at the 
same time, the same latitude — ^that is, if they are 
both equally far north or south of the ecliptic — ^they 
appear from the earth to be in the same spot of the 
heavens, and to cover one another. The sim and 
moon are in C. at the period of new moon. In the 
case of the inferior planets. Mercury and Venus, 
there is an inferior 0. when the planet is between 
the earth and the sun, and a superior, when the sun 
is between the earth and the planet. In general, a 
heavenly body is in 0. with the sun, when it is on 
the saine side of the earth and in a line with him ; 
and it is in opposition to the sun, when it is on the 


opposite side of the earth, the earth being in a line 
between it and the sun. Planets are invisible when 
in C. -with the sun, except in rare cases when an 
inferior planet passes over the srm’s disk, and may 
be seen as a speck on his surface. Conjunctions .are 
either geocentric or hdioceniric, according as they are 
actually witnessed from the earth, or as they would 
be -witnessed if observed from the sun. In observing 
a C. from the earth’s surface, it is usual to reduce the 
observation -to what it would be if made from the 
earth’s centre; by this me.ans, the exact times of 
0. are more accurately fixed, and the observ.ations 
of one astronomer made available to every other, 
wherever he may be on the earth’s surface. Grand 
conjunctions are those where several stars or planets 
are found together. The Chinese history records one 
in the reign of the Emperor Tehuen-hiu (2514 — 2436 

B. c.), which astronomers calculate to have actually 
taken place. 

CONJUNCTIONS, one of the ‘parts of speech,’ 
or classes, into which grammarians divide words. 

C. serve the purpose of connecting sentences, parts, 
of sentences, and single words ; as, ‘ Day ends, 
and night begins. Wuham and John learn Latin. 
Charles and James carried the basket between 
them.’ In the first sentence, and connects two 
separate affirmations into one compound sentence. 
The same is true in the second — the separate affir- 
mations being ‘ Wilham learns Latin,’ .and ‘ John 
learns Latim’ In the third sentence, and connects 
only the two words, ‘ Charles ’ .and ‘ James,’ as it 
cannot be affirmed of either of them alone th.at he 
‘carried the basket.’ In most cases, however, it 
can be shewn that, logically .at least, two affirma- 
tions are involved, and that the conjunction really 
comects the affirmations. It is not easy to distin- 
guish 0. from adverbs. In fact, C. were all origin- 
ally other parts of speech ; and the greater part of 
them are still really adverbs, and owe their con- 
junctive effect to their signification as adverbs. In 
and and hit, whatever may have been the original 
meaning, we now attend only to the conjunctive 
effect; or is a shortened form of the pronomin.al 
adjeciavc other; and nor is or ■with the ncg.ativo 
prefixed- In such a sentence as, ‘I believe that 
you are ■wrong,’ that is the demonstrative pronoun, 
equivalent to — I believe this, -viz., ‘ you are -wrong.’ 
This is clearly seen in the corresponding words m 
other languages : Ger. dass, Er. que, Lat. quod (for 
the relatives were originally demonstrative pro- 
nouns). All the rest might be called Adverbial 0. 
or Conjunctive Adverbs. Ex., ‘ He is industrious ; 
therefore he is happy ’ — that is, ‘ he is happy for 
that.’ This adverb, or adverbial phrase, expressive 
of the cause of the happiness, by referring us back 
for its meaning to the former assertion, has the effect 
of connecting the two assertions in the mind. Again, 
‘The messenger arrived while he was speaking.’ 
Here while is equivalent to, at the time at which (he 
was speaking). As .an adverbial phrase, this simply 
indicates the time of the act of ‘ arriving ; ’ hut as 
it also expresses that the speaking was going on at 
the same time, it thus conjoms the two assertions. 

The most important distinction among C. will bo 
seen in the following pair of sentences : ^ 

The sun went do-wn, and the moon rose. 

'The moon rose, as the sun avent down. 

The first (compound) sentence contains two simple 
sentences or assertions, linked together, yet each 
standing on an independent footing; the two are 
joined on terms of equality, and are therefore said 
to be co-ordinate, and the conjunction is called a Co- 
ordinating Conjunction. In the second sentence, 
the last clause, though a grammatical sentence, 
contains no logical proposition, no assertion made 
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for its own sake, but merely states a fact os a | with Clare (which was afterwards joined to 


if i Clause IS ttterciore tubortlinaie to that of and emigration, the population of 0. have been 
the first, and the conjunction that marks the diminished by more tW onc-thiid since ISll. It 
relation, a Subordmatmg Conjunction. Hie chief was, in. 1841, 1,420,705: in 1851, 1,012.470; in 1801, 
Co-ordinating C. aw: . , , . „ 919,135; Win 1871, only 845,933. 

le And, aifio, hkcicise, not 0711 V— Zruf. parlli/^ .« . 

partty, frat—Oeii, furffur. All these aw used to CONME OTIOUT,_tho largest river to the east of 
tack on sentences whoso sense accord with, or J “0 Hudson m tuo united States, rises on the south 
adds to, the effect of what goes before, licneo cc™c*'“ ^wcrCanadn,acarlat.45*M'., and, aftcra 
they might bo called eumulalive conj'unctions. Tlie , AS?® n* “ aonth-sonth-west course of at 
fallowing (2) mark v.arious degwes of opposition in ..“S “'and Sound, in lat. 

the sense or effect of the sentences, and might be r} " exception of the state of Maine, 

called advenntive conjunctions. Tlicso terms seem “raay bo said to be the chief artery of the whole of 
pwferablo to conjunctive and diijunctive, gencrallr «cw^gland,8cparatingNewHampshiwonthecast 
used. fra® Vermont on the west, and afterwards cwssing 

( (o.) AV— huf, cite, otherieue (Exclusive]. successively hfassachiisetts and tho state of its oivn 


(a.) AV—5uf, rise, offierirMC (Exclusive]. . _ „ , 

(6.] Ei'rArr— or, neither— nor (Alternative]. “ i’ nangablo up to Hartford, a distonce of 

(ft) JSut, only, net, itill, at the tame lime, c?,c‘8*>t ^cct; and unto 

ncvertnclcfs, Middletown, which is IG miles nearer tho sen, for n 


a Therefore, whertfore, for, that, eonuouentlu, ton feet ; svhilc, xrith a few snbsidiarj’ 


such bebg their usual function. Those in moat banks, which, being conerally 

common use aw: Although, at, at leell at, to— at, ap™& a» wmarkable for their 

at— at, leeaute, tf, lest, tinee, than, that, in order that, ‘9™^*, stream is famous both for tho qnan- 
Ihongh, unless, iehclher,tehen,li'lure, after, vhile. *,>' “*® ‘I'Mldy of its shad; and its valley, 

, C0M.IU;MCTLYAMD SETERALLY, in the «rieV or^mauticsceiV"“‘“ * 
law ofScotland.corwsiionds to jointly and severally «rki>rCTnmTnTTm « , 

Ill England, and denotes a form of oblig.ation by south-westerly state 

which each of several obligants becomes bound for ?, *® 7 ."nS‘and in tho United States, and one of 
the whole. The cwditor in such ciwiimstanccs has . ® ®M“® 8^“* confederacy, is 

his eptien either to exact the obligation pwportiou* 5lv 12, “ *? ® long, 71“ 65 —73“ 

atoly fwm each of the co-obligants, or to select one to«-n i snnaw miles, lictween 1790 
of them, and exact tho whole fwm him, Icarinc «"A*a>»‘tonts h.sd iiicn-ascd fwm 238,141 

himtoscckliiswbufnjaiusttlicotliviu. r ‘Wtipl— being on tho average an advance of 

" . barely 11 per cent per annum. _ A result so anornal. 

CO^JUl^I^G. hi 0 Magic, Incantation. ous, wheru the general popul.ntion doubles itself 

nnvv- T .11 if -A. * In a quarter of a century, » crcditibly explained 

COLL, Loian, a Inlso in tho north of Mayo by tho fact, that to all the new stotes of the Union 

COtintV. Iwlnnfl. nntl wif II f Guilin /rt>nm wlil.1. r, l - -r 1 . , . , 


the upper 


S'MA11A'CE.E. a natur.al onlcr of dicotyle- eicciors. timer luc existing constitution, 

I or exogenous iilaiiti, consisting of Iwcs and « '^"5™ i™ , 1 ° 9“?*^®*' Charles II. only 111 

I, sometimes rlimbing, with coiniioiind alter- ‘SIS, the local authorities aw a mivcmor, a heu- 


in this order. Forty or Bfty species aw hiiown, all “““ '■»'“® ®‘ w*»“'® 1’™- 

twpical. Tlie best known pro'duet of this order is r “ Y 

the beautiful w-iiod called ZcniiA Wood, the wood 119,088,6:- dollars to 4^,433,.A7. Respect- 
of a large tree which pow-s in Uuiaim, OmnhaMium •>! Connwticiit nver aw 

Ziimherti. The fruit of some siiccics of Omaha- tb® Itousaton^ and tho Thames, of wdiidi the former 

ImI.!..... ...A.... . Ai a_i.i a f _ .1 n 1 M fiAVifTnulQ IS miloa iimvnriia. ntin fnn Inffn** 1 A 


ns well ns wal, ,ippc.irs to have risen 
i2 dollars to 425,433,237. Respect 


is navigablo 12 miles upwards, and the latter 14, 


counties of Gnlw.iy, Ijcitrini, 5Iayo, Roscommon, principal ports, and all of them being ncccssiliic fwm 
and Sligo. Greatest lengtli fnipi M. to S., 105 miles ; thcsc.i. The colleges nw thwc in number ; and tho 
greatest hwadth, not incliiiling Acini Island, 92 schools of ci-erj- grado may stond a comparison with 
Hide:. Aw.*!, 0SU3_ squaw milts. Along the west any in the Union. Tho soil is bettor fitted for 
coast are many lino bays and iiarbouia. The p.astiiragc than for till.’igc. The minerals .aw iwn, 
country, especially in tho west, is mountainous and plumbago, marble, and freostonc. Tho staple pro- 
niggcd, rumarkably gr,and and pictiiwsquc. (For auctions nw bnttcr, cheese, srool, maize, oats, baricy. 


dytailcd infurmatton, sco tho respective^ counties.) wheat, flax, hemp, tobacco, and cider. Thew are 
'The people nro still almost puwly Ccltift In tlio lit establishments for tho nianiifactuw of cotton 
times of tho Irish pcntawliy, the O'Counora were goods, the pwdpots of which in 1870 amounted in 
kings of Connaughb ^ In 1590, the pwvincc w-as value to 14,026,334 dollars^ a total exceeded by only 
divided into six counties, tho live abovo mentioned, four other states in tlic Uiuon. 
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C01f2?^OISSEXJE. (Er.), the Erench term by 
I which we commonly designate persons who, without 
being themselves artists, are supposed to possess 
a discriminating knowledge of the merits of works 
of art. They are called by the Italians Cognoscenti. 
See DlLETTAlfTI. 

GO^IiOIE, a solid formed by the revolution of a 
conic section round its axis; such are the sphere, 
paraboloid, ellipsoid, and hyperboloid. 

CO'HQUEST. In the law of sticccssion in 
Scotland, heritable property acquired during the 
lifetime^ of the deceased, by purchase, donation, or 
oxcambion, is called 0., in opposition to that to 
wliich he has succeeded, which is called Heritage. 
In the event of one dying intestate leaving only 
brothers, but brothers both older .and younger than 
himself, or of his le.aving uncles both older and 
younger than his f.ather, or the issue of such 
brothers or uncles, these two kinds of property 
foUow different lines of succession, the heritage 
descending to the yoimger brothers or uncles, the 0. 
ascending to the elder brothers or aincles, each in 
his respecth’e degree. C., in a marri.age-contraot, 
merely me.ans the difference between the possessions 
of the husband before and after marriage, allowance 
being' made for the increased expenditure; or that 
by 'ivhioh he has been made richer (looupletior). 
Such property is frequently settled either on the 
heir or on the issue of the marriage. 

CO'KRAD. See Kokhad. 

COKSA'LVI, Ercole, CioiniNAi., a distinguished 
reformer of abuses in the Papal States, was bom at 
Pome, June 8, 1757. He was made cardinal and 
secretary of state by Pope Pius Vll., and in this 
capacity concluded the concordat with Napoleon in 
1801. His stanch maintenance of the rights of his 
own sovereign against the insidious encroachments 
of Prance offended Napoleon, who in 1806 denaanded 
Ids removal from office; and the pope at last un- 
willingly^ consented, on the desire of G. himself, who 
was anxious that peace should continue. He was, 
however, .again employed in 1815 in aU, the transao- 
tions_ between Rome and Paris, and also in settling 
the internal affairs of the Papal St.ates. In the 
latter capacity, he reformed numerous abuses; and 
the measure known as the MTolu Proprio, introduced 
by liim in 1816, suppressed all monopolies, feudal 
taxes, and exclusive rights. He was a liberal patron 
of science, but especially of the fine arts, and 
employed his leisure in the study of literature and 
music. In diplomacy, he displayed great address, 
and was generally successful He died in Home, 
January 24, 1824. 

CONSANGIJI'NITY is relationship by blood, 
as distinguished from Affinity (q.'v.), or connection 
by marriage. C. is either direct or lineal — ^that is to 
say, in a hno constituted by persons generating and 
generated, whether it be reg.arded in an ascending 
or descending point of view; or it is collateral, 
oblique, or transverse — that is, where the persons 
related are not descended the one from the other, 
but are all descended from a common parent. To 
persons related in the direct lino belong parents 
and children, gr.andohildren, &c., to the remotest 
degree ; to those related in the collater.al line belong 
brothers and sisters, uncles and nephews, aunts, 
nieces, cousins, and the like. In computing the 
degrees of collateral C., a different system w.as 
adopted by the Roman and the canon law. According 
to the first, each person was counted as forming 
a degree, so that brothers, being each removed one 
degree from the father, were in the second degree to 
each other ; according to the second, the number of 
generations on one side only was reckoned, so that 
brothers were in the first, and oousins-german in 


the second degree, instead of the fourth, as by the 
Roman computation. In the unequal collateral line, 
again. La, where one of the two persons is further 
removed than the other from the common stock, 
the canon law reckoned the distance by the number 
of generations of the person furthest removed. 
‘ Thus, a niece is related in the second degree to 
her uncle, because she is related in the second 
degree to her grandfather, the common stock ; and 
by the same me, she is no further removed from 
her uncle’s son ; which abundantly discovers the 
absurdily of that method of reckoning.’ — ^Erskine’s 
Institute, b. i. tit. vi. s. 8. 

The different methods in which the degrees of C. 
and affinity are computed in England and Scotland 
will be explained under Marhiage, Suooessiok, 
Heir, &c. 

OO'NSOIENOE. See Ernies. 

CONSCIENCE, Courts of, in Enolani). These 
were courts for the recovery of small debts, con- 
stituted by special local acts of parbament in 
London, Westminster, and other trading districts. 
These courts were also called Courts of Sequesls. 
On the establishment of county courts, the courts 
of C., with a few exceptions, were abolished. See 
County Courts. 

CONSCIENCE, Hendrick, the most fertile and 
original writer of fiction in Belgium, was bom 
December 3, 1812, at Antwerp, where his father 
was inspector of the dockyards, until he became a 
dealer in waste-paper, old books, &c. C. educated 
himself by -the aid of his father’s miscellaneous store 
of books imtil his 15th year, when he entered a 
school, where he was engaged to assist the master 
in teaching. On the bre.aking out of the revolution 
in 1830, 0. joined the ranks under General Niellon, 
and served till 1834, when he left the service, 
being disgusted with the stricter discipline that 
w.as being introduced. Having failed in all his 
attempts to obtain employment, he tried his hand 
at writing, and composed in Elemish the novel. In 
hei Wonw^’aer 1566 (Ghent, 1837), which, notivith- 
standing its unprecedented success, left him in 
debt with his printer. His father refused to do 
anything for him until he took up some regular 
employment ; and he was thus driven from home in 
an almost penniless state. At this time, the painter 
Wappers interested himself for him, and procured 
him some slight assistance from the king. C. now 
ivrote his Phantasia, a collection of f.antastio tales, 
and his celebrated historical novel, Pe Pceuw van 
Vlanderen (Antw. 1838) ; but being soon dissatisfied 
with the small p.ay and irksome work of the post he 
had obtained in a government office, he threw up all 
his avocations, and for a year worked as a gardener. 
Wappers again befriended him, by inducing the 
king to give him the place of Registrar at the 
I Royal Academy of Painting at Antwerp. In 1845, 
he obtained the honorary title of Agr4g4 of the 
university of Ghent, and was appointed to instruct 
the roy.-!! children in Flemish. C. has written 
numerous tales and novels, most of which have been 
translated into Erench and German, .and some into 
English — as, for instance, his Sketches of Flemish 
Life, of which several English translations h.ave 
been made; Vernon of Cold, Lion of Flanders, &c. 
Besides the works already mentioned, C. has written 
two historical novels, Geschiedenis van Grcef Hugo 
van Graenhove (Antw. 1845), and Jakob van Artevelde 
(Antw. 1849), which are esteemed among his best ; 
but his forte lies rather in the delineation of simple 
village life. His Illustrated, History of Belgium 
(1845) is interesting as a national work, but’of little 
value as an authority. Bavo en Lieveken (1870) is 
among his best works. His latest romance is De 
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Kerch van Vlandcren (1871). C. lins oontribtited 
largely to tlio roviv.il of Flomisli litoratiiro ; and his 
works aro held in high esteem by his countrymen. 

CO’IfSOIOTJSrrESS. This is perhaps the most 
comprehensive term employed in designating the 
nund. If it had been used only in its mdest signi- 
fication, there would have been little difficulty in 
defining it; but imfortimately there are some 
exceedingly important meanings of a narrower ranee 
that are commonly expressed by it, renderme it an 
ambiguous or equivocal term, and like afi such 
terms, a somce of fallacy and misapprehension. 

In the widest meaning, 0. is almost identic.al with 
mind in action. When wo are menhally alive, or 
performing any of the recognised functions of ’the 
mmd, wo are said to bo conscious; whUo the total 
cessation of every mental energy is described bj’ the 
term ‘ imconsciousncss,’ among other phrasc.i. In 
dreamless sleep, in stupor, famtmg, and under the 
muuenco of the anaisthetio drugs, wo aro uncon- 
scious ; in waking, or mlljung into renewed mcnt.al 
Activity, ^0 aro said to bocoiiiu conscious. 

As the mind m its waking or active condition 
m.-iybo more or loss excited, or vaiy in the intensity 
of its manifcst.ations, thcro arc degrees of G. ; and, 
in accordance with a very common usage, the name 
is ajit to be applied to denote tlie higher degrees in 
opposition to the lower. 

In fii-st leai-ning to iiTito, to cast up sums, or to 
pl.ay on an instniment. our mind is jiut very much 
on the stretch ; in other word.s, wo aro very much 
excited or higlily con,scioii3. When ye.ars of inces- 
sant practice h.avo consummated the process into a 
fiiU-fomiod habit, a very small amount of mental 
attention is involved ; and we m.ay thou bo said to 
perform tho work all but unconsciously. 

Wo must next advert to tho speci.al or restricted 
mo.anings of tho term, wliudi aro those that play tho 
most important part iii |ihilosophic,al discu-ssion. In 
the first place, wo find it applied to denote tho 
mind’s cognizance of itself, ns oiiposcd to tho cogni- ' 
zanoo or examination of tho outer world. Hence, in 
studnng oiu- own minds, wo are said to bo iisin" C. i 
.as tho lustnuiient ; but in studying mmerals or l 
[uAntA, wo resort to external observation by the ^ 
censes, A contnxsfc is tlius instituted between C. ^ 
and obsen’ntion. which contrast ^nves to tho former ^ 
wo«l a peculiarly Contracted moaning ; for in tho 1 
wide sense above described, obserration is truly an ^ 
act of consciousness, ^ 


t Correct usage, therefore, would dictato tho 
1 employment of the term in question only in tho ono 
sense, in which it is co-extensivo with being mentally 
nlive, as opposed to sleep, torpor, insensibility, &c. 
An 3 rtliing that renders the mental activity more 
intense, that increases tlie whirl of the brain (such 
as strong pleasures and pains, great interest in any- 
tbing that is going on, &c.) is designated by tho 
positive term C. ; tho opposite condition, and also 
tho feebler modes of excitement, are expressed by 
the negative— imconsciousncss. AH mere speci.al 
.and resWeted applications should bo forborne, ns 
introducing confusion into thought, and error into 
philosophy. Tho study of our own mind may bo 
expressed by such plirascs ns ‘self-consciousness,’ 

• introspective attention,’ and the like. As it is an 
entiro lallaoy to talk of C. in general as accrediting 
doctrines or m.atters of belief, any acceptation of 
tho word implying this should bo avoided. 

Points of great importance aro involved in the 
determination of the condilions of O.,.or the circum- 
stances .attendant on tho manifestation of mental 
excitement ; in other words, tho stimulants of our 
emotional and intellectual w.akefulness. Tho most 
general apd fundamental condition of our becom- 
ing conscious, .as regards influences external to tho 
mmd, i.s cliaiirje. The oven continuance of ono 
impression tends to unconsciousness ; and there are 
a number of facts that shew that if an influence 
were present in ono imwarying degree from tho first 
moment of life to the hast, that mfltienco would bo 
to our feeling and knowledge as if it did not exist 
.at .all. This important point is more fully illustrated 
imdcr CoNDmo.NTD. 

Ip a recently published volume, entitled Cwifri- 
mpion.t to AfcntolP/iiVosop/iy, by Immanuel Hermann 
Fichte — tho son of tho renowned Johann Gottlieb 
Ficlite— translated by Mr jrorcU, tho attempt is 
made to^ establish the existence of a Prcconscious 
Mind, distinct from our conscious life, .and not 
dependent like that upon tho bodily org.anisation. 

It appc-ars that Fichte considera tlm TiftTrrtt* r\( I 


In tho next iil.acc, G. is sometimes identified with 
Belief. We often cxjiress a strong affirmation by 
B.ajingi th.at wo are quite conscious that such a thing 
IS so. It is tho strong instinctive tendency of our 
nature to beliovo a lumibcr of things before wo have 
gone through any largo cxpcncuco of matter of fact. 
Iho believing function Is a prominent nttribulo of 
mental activity'. Wo are scarcely' able to feel or act 
without the operation of belief, or without makiii" 
as.sumplions in anticipation of tho re.ality. Wo 
believe first, and prove or disprovo afterwards. Tlio 
more intensely' wo are made conscious, tho more 
strongly avo pass into these intuitive conv'ictions. 
Wo luihcsitatmgly believe in tho future persistence 
and universal prevalence of tho order of thinvs 
that avo are born into, until such time as our expe- 
rienco gives us a check. Our emotions all produce 
beliefs in proportion to their strength. re.ar makes 
us believe in coming cail; joy and elation give 
confidence in coming good. So that it is true to a 
cciiain extent, tliat tlio state of belief is eugcudered 
along with G., .and is stronger as that is stronger ; 
but It docs not follow, ns is frequently maintained, 
that to bo conscious of every affirmation is to vorify 
it, bco.auBo oiir 0. cannot bo presumed to lie. Sco 
Goai.aioN Sexsi:. 
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appc-ars that Fiohto considers the power of 
geimin.ation and grow'tb— or that energy, whatever 
It is, th.at unfolds the germ and conducts it to a 
completely formed org.anisation— as a function of 
tho mind or soul ; which is almost to revert to 
tho views of the ancient philosophers, arith whom 
tho soul avns tho ‘vital principle,’ or the peculiarity 
that distinguished organised beings from mmerals. 
Aristotle spoke of the soul of plants as well as of 
aiiim.ahi, or of mau. Fiebto couples this power of 
gcnnin.ation W'ilh tho following things — namely, the 
instincts ; the processes of ‘'intclhgcnco that avo 
seem to go lliroiigb aa-itboiit being aw.aro of tho 
stojis, ns in tlio sudden inspirations of men of 
genius ; avitb all tlio mysterious phenomena of 
second-sight, cl.aira'oynncc, &c. ; nnd tho aggregate 
of tills ho erects into a jireconscioits mind or s'oifi 
tho contrast of C. .as nboa-o defined. For the 
a'.arioties or divisions of our conscious states see 
AII^'Il. 

CONSOIOUSNESS, Dotmi.E. See Dootm 

CONSCIOUSSESS. 

! GONSGIII'PTION' is the system whereby the 
French — since the year 1795 — and some other foreign 
.armies are recniited. It dififers essentially from tSo 
English system in being compulsory', and, taken for 
all ill .all, .as a disturbance of tho system of cm]iloy'- 
ment in .all grades of society', is probably the most 
expensia'o means of recruitment yet dea-isod (see 
Buitish Ahmv). Ea'cry' Frencliraan may be called 
to enter the aimy at the ago of 20 ; but those ai'lio 
choose to enlist, .as early as 18. Ho cannot again bo 
called upon to scra'c. 'i'ho term is for 5 years in the 
regular army, 4 in the army reserve, 5 years in the 


CONSECRATION— CONSENT, 

territorial army (militia), and 6 in the territorial ‘ Barlow, the deprived Bishop of Bathj and Hodn- 
reserv^ Tins brings the conscript to 40 years of age, kins, once Suffragan of Bedford, who had both been 
when Ins liability “to service ceases. The conscript consecrated according to the Roman Catholic ponti- 
may find a substitute, but is held responsible for him fical, in the reign of Henry VIII., and Soorey, the 
for a space of one year. An account is kept of the deprived Bishop of Chichester, and Coverdale, the 
number of youths in Erance who reach the age of deprived Bishop of Exeter, who had been both conse- 
£0 in each year ; this, during the last few ye.ars, has crated according to the Reformed ordinal, proceeded 
been about 320,000. All those .are exempt from con- to confirm the Section of Parker, and then to'conse- 
Ecription who are undpr 5 feet 2 inches in height ; crate him after the form adopted in the reim of 
or have any natural infirmities imfitting them for Edw.ard VT. A few days later, Parker, as arch- 
active service ; or are the eldest of a family of bishop, confirmed the election of Barlow to the see 

-widows, or of dis- of Chichester, and of Scorey to that of Hereford, 
.abled fathers, or of fathers above 70 years of age; and with these for his assistants, consecrated all the 
or are intended for the church ; or are pupils at other prelates elect’ The C. took place in the 
certam colleges. Moreover, if two brothers bo dr.a-wn ch.aj>el at Lambeth, as appears by the archbishop’s 
as conscripts, and the younger is efficient, the elder register, and Lingard s.ays that there is nothing to 
IS declared exempt ; and if of two only brothers countenance the supposition of the entry being other 
one is already in the .army, or has retired through than authentic. The story probably arose from a 
wounds or infirmity, the other is exempt. Culprits fact, mentioned by Puller, that the commissioners 
and felons are not allowed to enlist, as they -u-onld -n-ho confirmed Parker’s election dined at the Nag’s 
degrade the militarj’ profession. Vohmtary enlist- Head, a tavern much frequented by the country 
meat is .alwiays very small in 'Franco ; and hence clergy. ’’ 

the system of C. is deemed Indispensable. CossrcRimoN OP the Elements. See Loed’s 

CONSEGRA'TION is the act of solemnly Sopper. 
dedicating a person or ttog to tho service of God. CONSE'CHTIVE, a term in Music, .apphed to 
It was one of the most indely spread rehgious octaves and fifths, which, according to the ndes of 
ceremonies of the ancient world, being practised harmony, are strictly forbidden. 


in India, Clialdrea, Jiidrca, Greece, Rome, 

Britain, and other countries. In tho Old Testament, 


CONSEGXTIANA, n. volcano of Kicaragiia, occu- 


j ajii.utj.ix, uuu. ubuui uuiLuciics. iu tuu xcsuiiueub, • » 

we read of tho C. or dedication' of the first-bom, ® Promontory on the south side of Fonseca 
both man and boast, to the Lord ; also the dedication ^on miles distant from the Pacific Ocean, 

of the Levites, of the tabernacle and altar, of fields, crater, at an elevation of about 4000 feet above 
houses, walls, &o. This custom, at least so far as the mc.an level of the sumoMdmg country, is about 
regarded places and things, did not p.ass immediately across, ■while its interior descends perpen- 

from Judaism to Christianity, for tho latter being mmuariy to a depth of 200 foot. In 1835, a fearful 
more or less a persecuted religion until tho time of eruption, tho last on record, converted into a waste 
Constantine, could not venture to indulge •with safety * mrgo tract of grazing-knd. 
in any public ceremonialism; hut no sooner was tho CONSE'NT. When wo state that C. is tho 
sword of persecution sheathed than, according to foundation of aU contracts and legal ohh'gations of 
Eusebius, ‘the sight was afforded us, so eagerly every kind, we state a proposition often in tho 
desired and prayed for by all— tho festiv.al3 o£ dodi- months of lasvyers, but the vast magnitude and 
cations and consecrations of tho newly erected importance of which is by no means nlwa 3 ’s .apparent 
houses of praj-er throughout tho cities.’ Eusebius even to them. Tho doctrine that tho free C. of 
himself describes the C. of the church built at Jem- tho parties bound, and not tho will of any earthly 
Salem by Constantine, 335 A.D. 'The practice of IcgisLator, ortho form in which that will is e^rcssed, 
consecrating relirious edifices h.as continued to tho constitutes tho hinding clement in contracts, flows 
present day in the Roman and Anglican churches, as .an inovitoblo lo^cal consequence from tho 
The forms wore at first very simple, consisting doctrines of personal and poUtical freedom. And 
chiefly of prayer, the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, j-ct we continually forget it, and not only spe.ak but 
thankEgi\ang, and benediction ; hut thej’ afterw.ards act at v.arianco with it. We talk of persons being 
became more numerous and imposing, avhilst, also, married by tho priest, and divorced by the procto^ 
the hi-shops and higher ffignitaries assumed the whereas it is obrious that a valid marri.age, lilco 
power of consecrating ontirdy to themselves. An every other contract, can bo made and unmade onlj’- 
important part of the 0_. of Roman Catholic churches by the contracting parties; and that all that either 
consists in tho deposition of relics for a time upon civil or ecclcsi.astical authoritj' can do, is to ascertain, 
tho alt.a_r. In the English Church, each bishop is at the instauco of one or other of them, whether it 
left to his own discretion as to tho form of 0. to bo Tins been made or unmade. From overlooking this 
adopted, but that most generally used is tho form point of view, differences between leg.al systems, 
sent do-wn by the bishops to tlio lower houses of which arc merely extem.al, are often supposed to he 
convocation in 1712. Tho English Church also lundamentaL The law of Scotland, winch admits 
retains tho C. of hurying-grounds. several ivays of proving matrimonial C. which the 


an archbishop or bishop. Tlie torm used in the circumstances which tho law of Scotland admits in 
Church of England is that prepared in tho reign of proof of tho existence of C. do or do not prove it in 
Edward VI. The Romanists deny tho v.alidity of point of fact. If it be true that tho only means by 
English orders generally, as derived from heretical which it can ho ascertained that two persons do 
'and improperly consecrated bishops. They had an agree to ho man and 11 ^ 0 , is -by their declaring their 
old story, refuted by their o'svn historian Lingard, agreement either before a olergyman or before a 
which is known as that of the ‘Nag’s Head Con- parliamentaryregistrar, then the law of England does 
secration.’ According to this story. Archbishop right in rejecting all other c-yideneo. If, on tho 
Parker was consecrated at the Nag’s Head Tavern, contraiy, the fact can ho established, as is believed 
Chcapside, by one of tho Protestant bishops present in Scotland, by other means, such as a declaration 
la^'ing a Bible on his head, and saying : ‘ T.ako thou before ■n'itnesscs, or an exchange of -nTitings, then 


admitting these 
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means of proving it, and making iho question of 
matnage ot no-marriage, ns it docs, one of simpio 
prooL The dificrcnco octween the t^vo systems is 
thus seen to bo not one of principle, but one of 
expediency— a qnesticn, not in tho law ot maniage, 
or of contracts, which is the same in both coimtrics, 
and in cr'ciy country, but in the law of evidence. 

Yet BO strangely illogical are mankind, tiut in 
Scotland it is stiU asked whether or not a maniage 
c.an bo constituted, in certain circumstances, with- 
out a dcciiirator of the Court of Session ; and in 
Fngland, until very recently, no marriage could be 
dissolved without an net of parliament. The prac- 
tical question .as to how 0. shall bo proved, is one 
sniTonndcd at all times with tho greatest difficulty. 
!^at its absence nuay bo assumed in tho case of 
all persons of imperfect understanding, and, consc- 

Atmtil'.lur 4‘littl! AIim s.; «« « 


vciy Bitoll way, ITie real ibiuculty consists m 
mstinguishing, in tho case of grown and sane men, 
between such nal C. as m.ay be eafely assumed to lie 
a delibcmto net of tbc rc.ason, taking that word in 
its iridcst sense, and such apparent C. as may liavo 
had its motive in caprice, |iassiun, ignorance, or any 
temporaiy and acoidentol aberration of mind 

COXSERVA'TIOX OP FORCE. Seo Force. 

COITSE'RVATIVE. Seo Winns axd Tories. 

CONSERVATOIUll. or COX.SEIIVATO'RIUM 
(Ital. ronsermtori'o), a ti.ame given by the Italians to 
scliiiois instituted for the jiiirpmc of advancing the 
study of music ami maintaining its purity. In tho 
earliest times, these sehiiiils were p.artly attached 
to benevolent matitutiona and hospitals; othen, 
again, avero siippurtd by opulent private indivi- 
duals. They were originally intended for foundlings, 
oijilians, and the cbiblren of poor parents, flomo 
trace their origin to lit Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
m tho 4th c., or .st Leo, aiho flourished in the fltli, 
Tlio scholars, male and fi>m.ale, all received free 
hoard, lodging, eluthiiig, and avire taught to sing 
and play. Extra boardeia wi re .also admitted on 
paying a fee. In Xaples, tlieri' avera* at one time 
tlireo Biieli siliools, aaliile m Vi iiiee tlieri^ aierc four, 
expressly for females. In ISIS, the Xeapolitan 
coiisera-atoirca avere mliircd to one, under tho n.ame 
of Ite.al ('ollegio di Music.a. The Venetian cnnscra'a- 
toires shared in the d<nrufnll of tho Venetian 
republic. A new grand <’ was founded ot Jlilan in 
18(IS, avliieh stUl exists. In France, tho ncccs.sity 
of a school for nluc>iting singers gavo rise to the 
Eeotc /{oyale de ('hunt tt <le Vtdamation, in 17&t. , 
Uiiring the French Rea’nlution, m consequence of the 




ntional do Miisiqne, in 179.1, arhicli avas changed 


— biiu uiuiiuur 

of masters avas 113, and tho pupils of both sexes 
amounted to 000. In I8U2, tho expense was reduced 
to 140,000 francs, anth n comspanding reduction in 
tho number of masters and pupils. The couno of 
study is divided oa'cr 00 diflcrent classes, in which 
nil appertaining to music and nlso declamation is 
taught by tlio best mastexu. Tho elementary avorks 
pubbsked by thia C. for all instruments nro known 
oa'cr tkc whole avorld. Next to tho conservatoires 
of Italy and Friince come those of Warsaw, Prague, 
Brussels, and Vienna, arbidi lost avas cstablisbca in 
1810. In 184S, a & avas established in Lcipsic, 
under the auspices of klondclsaobn, avhick is 
reckoned tlio most important in Gcnn,any at tkc 
present day. _ Thera aro also conservatoires in 
Cologne, Munich, Stuttgart, Berlin, &c, 

IDS B . 


of OONSERVA'TOR OF THE STAPLE. Sea 
ilo Oasievere. 

“ CONSERVATORS OF THE PEACE. Tho 
“ sovereign, by virtue of his office, is iho principal 
,e, conservator of tho peace within these realms. 

Tho function avhich he thus possesses he may delo- 
in ®^stitnting a subject a consenrator of 

tho peaec.^ Tho office, however, must always ho 
Ml Jbo sovereign’s name, and it Is for 
tins reuon that wo always -spciik of tho king’s 
» « ot tko queen’s peace. Several hi* officera of 
« tte crown, the Ohnncdlor or Keeper, fte lord TTi nii 
» Stewai^ tkc Lord Marskal, and tho Lord Hi& 
o Constable, when there are sneh officcis, all the 
>• josbees of the Queen’s Bench, the Master of the 
. §pll^ nro 0. of the P. throngbout the -xvliolo 
mgdom, and may commit breakers of tke peace or 

0 bmd tkem in cognisances anywhere. Other judges 

“ possess this power only within the limits of their 
“ own jnrisdichon. Tho shcriiT and coroner ate 0. of 
n Mspcctive^countics, and con- 

„ tithing-mcn, &c., within their jurisdictions. 

“ But in admtion to these official conservators, othen 
“ '‘I'Poii!*®^ expressly for the purpose, prenous 

T to the appointment of justices of tho peace, in tho 

rciCT of Mw.-^ ni. Their powen xvero far inferior 
to those of tho justices, hemg confined exclusively 
to the function which the nemo indicates. Tho 
lords ot manors frequently possessed tho powen of 

1 conserraton within their manon by prescription 
i ami it was not umisnal for lands to lie bdd on tho 
s tennro of discLitging the duties of a conservator of 
1 tho pcaco pitliin tho connij'. L.xstly, conscnxatore 
i were .appointed by letten-patent from tbc crown in 
, c.-ises of emergency for the preservation of the peace 
■ m particular districts. AU these different t-lmU ot 
, consers-nton, xvith tho exception of these judges 
1 and othen who arc conscivaton tx qffieio, xvero 
, supeneded by tho appointment of Justices ot tho 

. Peace (q.v.). 

t ®®^SE'RVATORy, in noiticiiltnre, a bonso 
for tho cultivation of tender exotic plants, which, 
althongh requiring protection from frosts, and a 
Jiltlo assist.xnco of artificial hcati do not need tho 
heat of the hothouse or stove. Tlio only ilis- 
tincbon between a 0. and n green-house is, that 
in the former the pl.xnts grow in borden ol earth; 
m the latter, they arc in pots, and these two 
clmractcn nro often combined. Tho stnictnrc, 
mamgement, &c., nro much tho same for tho 0. 
ns for the grccn-honso; but in the ’iranscr parts 
of the cowntiy, the roof nnd even iho sides nro 
vith ndvnntago nisido enable of being removed in 
summer. In all sitnntions, tho most freo and 
ifreqncnt x'cntiKxtion is requisite. A C. is often 
attached to n mansion, so as to communicate 
directly xvith one or more of tho apartments, 
insto.x(l of being placed in the garden. 

CO'NSERVES nro dcscrihcif by Cooley in bis 
Ciidopa:dia of Fraelical Jlcceiph, to bo • recent 
vegetable matter, ns flowers, herbs, roots, fruit, and 
seed, beaten with powdered sugar to tho consistence 


S iHsibIc in their n.xtural freslmess.' C. aro mndo by 
ruggists ns vehicles for more activo medicines, and 
by confectioners ns Bwcctmc.xts. 

OONSIP^BANT, Victor-Prosper, a French 
Socialist, was horn in 1805 nt Salins, in iho denart- 

•k 
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however, ho soon left to promulgate tho doctrines 
of Poiirier (n. v,). After the death of his master, 0. 
became tho head of tho Sociciarians, and tmdertook 
tho management oE P/taJanx, a review* devoted 
to the maintenance and i^rcad of iiicir opinions* 


CONSIDEEATION— CONSOLIDATION ACTS. 

Having gained tlie support of a young Englishman, partly the ordinap^ members (comiies consistonani)^ 
Mr Young, ^rho advanced the required sum of such as the imperial chancellor and seneschal, partly 
money, C. established, 1832, on. a lai'gc estate in extraordinary ; and their duty \ 7 ns to deliberate on 
the department Eure ct Loire, a Socialist colony or all the important affairs of legislation, administra- 
PlialcnstHre ; but the experiment failed, and with tiou, and justice. The yom of the imperial 0. passed 
it The Phalanx fell to the gi'ound. However, a over into the early Clmistian Church. The bishops 
neir organ of co-operative doctrine, the Dumocraiic established their consistories ; and the highest eccle* 
was soon established, and was edited by siastical court, composed only of cardinals (the 
C., wno^ displayed great zeal, perseverance, and College of Cardinals), which meets in the Vatican, 
abilit}’’, m his hopeless battle with the laws of under the presidency of the pope, to determine all 
society as now constituted. Among his numerous such matters as the appointment of cardinals, 
uTitings, the chief is the P)estincc Socialc, dedi- archbishops, bishops, &c., still bears this name, as do 
cated^ to Louis Philippe. In 1840, C. was accused also the private councils which the pope can call 
of high treason, and compelled to escape into at his pleasure. The Protestant Church of Germany 
: Belgum, whence he emitted to Texas, returned was induced to perpetuate the consistorial courts 
to Brussels, and again emigrated to Texas, where principally because the episcopal authority passed 
he founded a Socictarian community, called La into the Lands of territorial princes (G-er. Landes* 
PCunlon^ which flourished for a time, but lias since fiiratcn) not familiar with ecclesiastical affairs. The 
come to nothing. See Communism. first Lutheran C. was established at Wittenberg in 

CONSIDERATION, in Law, the thing given, Augsburg 

or done, or the forbearing or sufforiug something secured the recognition of the Erotestant r(uigion, 
as recompense to another, for doing, gi\nng, for- consistories were gradually formed in other 

bearing, or suffering. An obligation incurred TJic Lutheran consistories exercise a super- 

'without 0. is, in England, termed voluntary, in discipline over religion and education, 

Scotland gratuitous; if for C., it is so stjdcd in the clergy and the scboolmasters, and examino 
England, but in Scotland it is called onerous. Con- ^ theological candidates on their trials for licence 
sidcrations are ^Wded in England into good and ordmation. They have tho regulation of di\nno 
valuable, tbo former being affection for a near "^'o^ship, tbc administration of church property, and 
relative, tlio latter a pecuniary or other tangible ?*' “•’I'^r period, possessed a certain jurisdiction 

benefit, or manaage. There is no corresponding ^ regard to marriage. — In tho French Protestant 
dia-ision in Scotland. But in Scotland, on the other ciiurchcs, the C. possesses a more restricted jnrisdic- 
hand, there is, as a general rule, no need for tho "} It exercises authority oyer a 

intervention of a C. to make a contract a'alid, avhilo ^^^<'^^*^^^**Ff*I^^h ty?.,adia'isionof tho church containing 
in England a contract ^rithout C. is invalid, unless souls, and is composed of all tho pastors of, tho 
it ho evidenced by formal deed (q. v.). In this c;»‘"n^n><ion, together ayitb from C to 12 lay-elders 
respect, the law' of England is founded upon tho number of the people. In that 

maxim of the ciril law, ex nxulo pacto ixoii orxtitr tbo French Protestant Church which has 

actio; while the Scottish rule is founded on that the Augsburg Confession, the authority of 

of the canon law, omne vcrhxim do ore Jldcli cadit in French monarch is more recognised than in tho 
dehxixim. But the C. which in England is sufGciont I^oformcd Church, for it has a conaxsloirc g^niraly 
to support a contract, may be of the most illusory oomposed^ of delegates, lay and clerical, of tbo 
land. Thus, an agreement to take less than tho ^onoua circonscnptxonSf tho president of which is 
full sum in pajnnent of a debt is without 0. and nominated by tbo emperor.— I^n England, 

invalid, oven though the sum stipulated bo paid, W'om is used to denote the court Ciimtian or 
because there is no 0. to support the agreement to court. Every archbishop and bishop has 

give up the residue ; but if the agreement was to consistonal court, held cither in his cathedral or 
take a stick of sealing-wax instead of the monc\', it convement place, before his chancellor or com- j 

is an agreement for valuable C, and binding, aud the "^^ssaiy, for ecclesiastical causes. In Scotland, tho I 


transfer of the wax cxtingnislics the debt. 


consistorial courts have lapsed into tho commissary- 


i:, 




There are some circumstances wliich, in both See Commissajiy. 

countries, w.arrant the setting aside of oblig.ation3 GONSOIiA'TO DEL MA'ElS. Sco MracANTil.c 
without C., whotlier made by deed or not. In Law. 

England, they 'are void as .against hma fdc pur- CO'NSOLE (Fr.), in Arcluteoture, a projection 
chasers, by -/ Ehz. c. 4; and void as against resembling a bracket, frequently in tho form of 
creditors where the grantor is indebted to such tlio letter S used ^ 

creditors .at the time to the extent of insolvency, by to support cornices, _____ 

13 Ehz. c. 5. A similar rule to tbc latter is cstab- oj. for phacing busts ■■ 

lisbed in Scotland by tbe act 1G9G, c. 5, and without vases or figures on" 

'proof of insolvency when the deed is granted to a Consoles were often tel >/ 

near relation, or a person m a confidential situation, ricbly orn.amcntcd ? 

bylG2Ic. 18. And .all obligations for which tbo 0. jn the under part. y 

is illegal or immonal, are in both countries void The illustnation from t' 

CONSI'GllIMEllT, in Mercantile Law, is tho Parker’s Olossanj, ^ 

term applied to goods wliich are placed in the hands which is from tbo 

of an agent or factor, for B.ale, or for some other p.alace of Diocletian 

specified purpose. Where cither tbe consigner or Jit Spalatro, belongs Console, 

consignee becomes banluaipt, questions of nicety to tbo debased 

often arise regarding ownership, and tho consequent Eoman_ style, and exhibits tbe zigzag or chevron 
rights of tbe parties and their creditors. decoration, which passed from that stylo into tho 

COESrSTOBY (Lat. comUloritim), properly, .a .ircWtcctnro of tho continent, and 

place of assembly, hut in the later Latinity tfie v-ord England. See Bracket, 

came to signify the particular place where tho privy- *-.ANTAl,rvER. 

council or cahinot of tho Homan emperor met, and CONSOLIDA'TIOK ACTS. In order to securo 
after thp time of Diocletian and Constantine, tho uniformity in acts of parliament having reference to 
council itself. The assessors of tiiis council were puhh'c undertakings, .and to avoid tho noocssity of 
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COXSOLS— COXSPniACY BILL, 


repeating, in each special act, the clauses \isually 
introduced into such acts, the dea-ice has been 
adopted of consolidating or combining all these 
provisions in one act having reference to the parti- 
cular kind of undertaking. Of general acts of this 
nature the most important are. The Companies’ 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 (8 and 9 Yict. c. 1C) ; 
The Lands’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 (8 and 9 
Viet. c. 18), amended as to Ireland (14 and 15 Viet, 
c. 70) ; and The Railways’ Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845 (8 and 9 Viet. c. 20). 

CO'XSOLS, a contraction of Consolidated annui- 
ties. In incurring the national debt, government 
borrowed money at different periods on special con- 
ditions, being generally the pa 3 -ment of an annuity 
of so much per cent, on the sum borrowed. Gre.at 
confusion arose from the variety of stoclcs thus 
created, and it was thought e-xpeebent to strike an 
average of their value, and consohJate them into 
one fund, kept in one accoimt at the Bank of Eng- 
land. The Consohdated Annuities’ Act was passed 
in 1757. 

CO'XSOXAXCE, in Music, a term applied to 
combinations of sounds, whose vibrations when heard 
together so satisfy the ear that no other sound is 
wished for, or expected to follow. The more or less 
satisfying effect of C. depends on the greater or 
less simplicity of the interval formed by the com- 
bined sounds. Intervals whose relative vibrations 
can be expressed by numbers from 1 to C, arc 
considered consonant ; while those which can only be 
expressed by the higher numbers, not a dupUcation 
of the lower, as 7, 9, 11, 13, &o., are called dissonant. 
Sounds vibrating as 1 : 1, are unison ; as 1 : 2, pro- 
duce the octave ; as 2 : 3, the fifth, which inverted 
become^’3 : 4, the fourth; as 4 ; 5, the major third, 
which inverted becomes 5 : 8, the minor sixth ; 
and 5 : 6, the minor third, which inverted becomes 
C : 10, or 3 ! 5, the major sixth. Consonant intervals 
are therefore the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
octave ; from which it follows that there is only one 
consonant fundamental chord in music, viz., the 
common chord, or trias harmonica pafecta, being 
a bass note with its third fifth, and octave, which 
inverted produces the chords of the Gth and the J. 
See CnoRD. The micient Greeks admitted of still 
fewer consonances in their system of music, as they 
treated the third and sixth as dissonances ; a proof 
that their system of harmony was not the same as 
ours. Their name for C. was Symphony, and for 
dissonance. Diaphony. Early in the middle ages, 
only the octave, fifth, and third were treated as 
consonances. Franco of Cologne was the first who 
divided C. into perfect, semi-perfect, and imperfect. 
In the writings of Marchettus, and of Jo.annes de 
Muris, in the first half of the 14th c., we find already 
the important rule, that two perfect consonances 
following in simihar progression are not .allowable. 
The study of the C. was carried still further in the 
IGth c. by Zerlino, who ascertained the tnie mathe- 
matical proportions of the major and minor thirds. 
Notwithstanding this, Palestrina, up to the end of 
the same century, and long after him, all who wi-ote 
in the_ same style, carefullj' avoided the use of the 
third in the final chord, finishing nlw.ays with the 
perfect consonances accordmg to Franco. Of hate 
years, the importance of the C. has attr.acted the 
attention of many eminent theorists in music, as 
well as philosophical writers of undoubted judgment, 
some of whom do not hesitate to consider the interval 
of the seventh a C., because it differs from other * 
dissonances in not requiring preparation. There * 
cannot be a doubt that the chord of the seventh, C, 
E, G, and B flat, considered individuallj’-, and not i 
in connection with other chords, is as euphoniouB and i 
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T ptisfj-ing as the common chord; and when these 

1 intervals arc placed at the distance from the fimda- 

2 mental note the 3 ' hannonicall 3 ' arise at, the consonant 
- nature of the combination is still more obiaous. A 
5 scientific organ-builder in Scotland has long been 

in the practice of introducing the seventh as an 
; interval in his mixture stops, forming with the 
) fimdamental stops a umon of sound decidedl 3 ’ conso- 
. nant, and producing a remarkably brilliant effect. 
1 The exact limit of C., or the point where dissonance 
begins, seems not definitely fixed, if fixed it can be. 
To define C. to be agreeable sounds, and dissonance 
; to be the reverse, as some do, is clearly absurd, 
' because the 3 ' both essentially belong to harmon 3 ' or 
, concord, or as the Germans more properl 3 ' call it. 
Die Kunsl dcs Wohlklangs, in which there can bo 
' nothing absolutely discordant. 

A perfect G. causes a music.al effect Itnown as 
■ T.artini’s Grave Harmonic, it having been first 
observed by the eminent violinist of that n.ame. 
iUong with any two musical notes sounded con- 
tinuously, there may be heard (if the notes are in 
accord) a third deeper tone, caused by that number 
of vibrations which is the greatest common measure 
of the numbers producing the primary notes, and 
upon this Tartim founded his theory of harmony 
(now obsolete), by assuming th.at the grave note is 
the natural base of the chord producing it. The 
note thus soimded may be too deep to be appreciated 
by the uneducated ear, although felt as a succession 
of beats, and these should not be confoimded ivith 
tte ‘beats’ resulting from the sound of a discordant 
interval, a species of .jar or flutter known to timers 
as the consequence of the imperfection of a conso- 
nance. The subject is tre.ated at length by Professor 
de Morgan in a paper published in the Transactions 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 1858. 

CO'NSONANT. See Letter.s. 

CO'NSORT, literally, one who throivs in his lot 
with another. In English constitutional law, the 
term is applied to the husband or ovife of the reign- 
ing sovereign, a-iewed not in a private but a 
public capacity, as participating to a certain limited 
extent in the prerogatives of sovereignty. The 
extent of these prerogatives in the case of a queen- 
C. are_ stated by Blackstone. She is, he says, 
a public person, exempt and distinct from the king, 
and ‘not, like other married women, so closely 
connected, as to have lost all Icg.al or separate exist- 
ence so long as the marriage continues.’ For this. 
Sir Edward Coke gives the curious re.ason, that ‘ the 
oi^dom of the common law would not have the 
king_ (whose contiuual care and study is for the 
public, and drea ardua regni) to be troubled and 
disquieted on accoimt of his ivffe’s domestic affairs.’ 
In addition to this peculiarity in her domestic 
position, the queen-C. enjoys several exemptions 
and minute prerogatives. She pays no toU, and is 
not liable to amercement in an 3 ' court. But where 
no such exemption is expressl 3 ' recognised by law 
in favour of the royal C., she is on a footing 
of equality with other, subjects, and the priidleges 
which the title conveys are chiefly those of pre- 
cedence, and belong to court etiquette. Up to the 
year 1857, the husband of Queen Victoria possessed 
no distinctive English title, and no jilace in court 
ceremonial except such as was conceded to liim by 
courtesy. In that ye.ar, the title of Princo-C. was 
conferred upon him by letters-patent. 

CONSPI'RACY, a combination between two 
or more persons to perpetrate an unlawful act. See 
COMBINATIOK’. ' 

CONSPIRACY' BILL. In consequence of an 
attempt to assassinate the Emperor and Empress of 
the French whilst going to the opera on the evening 


CONSTABLE— COlsSTAXCiE. 


of tlio 14tli January 185S, by the Italian refugee 
Orsini and otliurs, by mcang of explosive sbSls 
partly manufactured in England, a bill avas intro- 
duced into i)arliament by Lord Palmerston, declaring 
conspiracy to mirrdcr, avbicb the laav of Englan-1 
bail hitherto treated as a misdemeanour, to be a 
felony, pimishable avitli penal serritude, and apply- 
ing that proa-ision to .all persons aadiether English 
or foreign, and to all conspiracies to murder v.dicre- 
ea’cr intended. In place of being regarded merely as 
a piece of laav reform, the C. obtained a politic.al 
character partly from a dispatch from the French 
minister. Count AValeaa’ski, demanding some such 
change in our laav, and partly from expressions 
contained in certain addro'^scs aadiich aa'cro presented 
to the Emperor by the French arm3', and published 
in the government organ, the Monileur, avhich aa’ere 
regarded as insidting to England. The ministry 
avero .accused of.tru^ing to France; and though 
on the motion for Icaa-e to bring in the bill they had 
a ni.ajority of 200 (290 .against 90), an amendment 
by Mr M. Gibson on the second reading, virtually 
amounting to a vote of censure, avas carried by a 
m.ajority of 19 .against them (231 to 215). 

CO'NSTABLE (Lat. comtabulus). AVbethcr 
this officer vas called originally comes staliili, the 
count of the stable or master of the horse (as 
alleged by Ducauge), or the honing-slapd, staff and 
st.aj’ of the Icing (as Coke, Selden, and others, 
avlth less reason, have maintained), the 0., both 
in Franco and England, vas a military personage of 
the a’ory highest rank. The 0. of France rose 
gradually in importance from the comparatively 
modest position of an offieer of the household, till at 
last ho beo.imo, cx officio, the commander-in-chief of 
the army in the absence of the monarch, the highest 
judge in military offences and in .all questions of 
chivalry .and honour, and the supreme regulator 
and arbitr.ator in .all matters connected vrith tilts, 
tournaments, and all martial displays. The office 
of C. is traced back by Anselme to Alberic, avho 
hold it in dOCO ; but the first 0. of France avho 
appeared at the head of an army avas Mathoav, the 
second Seigneur do Montmorency. The office avas 
EUjipressed by Loius XIII. in 1020. Among the 
offices of the ancient monarchy avhich avero restored 
by Napoleon for mere purposes of state, that of 0. 
avas one. His brother, Prince Louis Napoleon, after- 
av.ards king of Holland, avas created Grand 0., the 
Vice-C. bemg hlarshal Berthier. The office av.as 
again abolished on the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and has not since been re-established. But besides 
the C. of France, almost all the great vassals of the 
croavn had constables avho filled analogous offices 
at their, minor courts. There avero constables of 
Burgund}-, of Champagne, and of Normandy; the 
latter of avhom may bo regarded as the progenitor 
. of the C. of England. 

Shortly after the Conquest, a Lord High C. of 
England appears, avith powers and privil^es close]}’- 
coiTosponding to those of the C. of France, (13 
llich. II. st. 1. c. 2). His position as judge of the 
court of chiv.aliy, in conjunction arith the Earl 
Maresoh.al, and the limitation of his power, aa-hich 
followed on tho statute 13 Bich. IL c. 2, are 
explained under Cma'ALUV, Couht op. The office 
av.as .abolished by Henr}’ ATII. on the attainder of 
Edw.ard Stafford, Duke of Buckingham ; and a Lord 
High C. is noav appointed only on tho occurrence 
of gre.at state ceremonies, e. g., a coronation. The 
High C. of Scotland was an officer very similar 
to tho C. of Franco and Englani After the 
Bebellion, tho offices of the inferior constables 
dependent on the High C., such as tho C. of the 
Castle (q. aa), were abolished, but that of tho High 
C. himself av.as expressly exempted, and still exists 


in the noble family of ErroL The privileges attach- 
ing to this office are noav entirely honorary ; but in 
virtue of it, tho Earl of Errol is said to be the first 
subject in Scotland after the blood-royal; and on 
tho occ.asion of the visit of King George IV. to 
Edinburgh,' the then earl aa-as allowed to take 
recedcnce of the possessors of all other hereditary 
onours. The present Earl of Errol is the 22d 
High C. of Scotland. 

Constable or a Ca.stle was the keeper or goa’ernor 
of a castle belonging to the king or to a great baron. 
These offices aa-cre frequently hereditary ; thus there 
aa'cre const.ablcs or hereditary -keepers of the Tower, 
and of the Castles of Boa’er, Vundsor, &c. — Con- 
stable OF THE Hundbeb, and Constable of the 
V iLL, aa’ere the predecessors of tho high and petty 
constables of later times. The statute of Winchester 
(13 Ed. I.^ st. 2, c. G), by which the office of high 
constable is usu.ally, though probably not correctly, 
said to haa'e been first introduced, ordains that in 
every hundred or franchise there shall be chosen two 
constables, to make the view of armour, and to see to 
the consera-.ation of the peace. The petty constable 
exercised similar functions avithin the narrower 
limits of the toaa-nship or parish, and was subor- 
dinate to the high constable of the hundred. The 
high constables are appointed by the courts Icet of 
the franchise or himdred over which they preside ; 

I or, in default of such appointment (7 and 8 Vic. c. 
33, 6. 8), by the justices at their special sessions. 
The .appointment of petty constables is by 5 and C 
Viet. c. 109, and 13 and 14 Viet. c. 20, given to 
justices, who are cbrected annually to require from 
the_ overseers of parishes a list of those within tho 
parish qualified and hable to serve as constables. 
BTien not specially exempted, every able-bodied 
man, between 25 and 55 years of age, resident in the 
parish, and rated to the poor or a tenant to tho 
value of £4 per annum, must be included in this list. 
These lists are to be revised by the justices, who 
shall choose therefrom such number of persons as 
they deem requisite. No person who has served 
shall be liable to serve again till all the others are 
exhausted. Certain penalties are imposed by the 
act on those -nffio shall refuse to serve, and an oath 
of office is prescribed. This act entirely supersedes 
the ancient method of appointmg petty constables. 
— Speclal Constables are persons sworn in by 
the justices to preserve the peace, or to execute 
w.arrant3 on special occasions. By 1 and 2 Will. IV. 
c. 41, and 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 43, any two justices 
of the peace who sh,all learn, on the oath of a credible 
witness, that a tumult, riot, or felony has taken 
place, or is apprehended, may, if they are of opinion 
that the ordinary officers are insufficient, swear in 
as many householders or others as they may think 
fit (not belonging to the classes of persons exempted 
from the duties of ordin.ary petty constables) to act 
as special constables for a limi ted time or for a 
particular place. The lord-lieutenant may also, by 
direction of one of the principal secretaries of state, 
cause special constables to be appointed for the 
whole county, or any part of it, in which case 
exemptions may be disallowed. For county con- 
stabulary, see Police. 

CO'NSTANCE, Lake (called by tho Germans 
Sodensec or Bodmansee, from tho old castle of 
Bodman — tho Locus Brigantinus of the Eomans), 
lies on the north side of the Alps of Switzerland, 
and forms a .meeting-point of the five territories 
— Baden, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, the Tyrol, and 
Svvitzerland. It has an elevation variously esti- 
mated at from 1250 feet to 1385 feet above the 
sea. Lake C. is traversed by the Ehine from east to 
west; its greatest length is about 44 miles, utmost 
breadth 9 miles, and depth 9G4 feet. It is divided 
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into the upper and lower lakes, the latter of which 
extends from Constance to Stein. Anciently, the 
lake was more extensive tow.ird the south than 
now. In the 4th c., it is said to have extended as 
far as Eheineck, now some miles distant from the 
shore. The shores are formed hy hilly hands, with 
low tacts at the mouths of the flhine and smaller 
rivers. Cornfields, vineyards, pastures, orch.ards, 
and avooded decliadties, avith here and there the 
ruins of old castles interspersed, surround the lake. 
The water has a d.ai-k-grecn hue, often rises SHdden]3- 
some ten or tavelve feet during a thaav, and rolls in 
high w.avcs during the preavalencc of a strong south, 
north-west, or east wind. AYithout adsihle cause, it 
sometimes rises and falls to a considerable dc<rrcc. 
In one hour, in 1770, it rose between 20 .anS 24 
feet above the ordinaiy- lea’el. It is seldom frozen, 
except in veiy severe 'winters. The hake contains 
sixt}' kinds of aquatic fowl; twont3'-five species of 
fish, including fine salmon, and salmon-trout; and 
several species of shell-tish. Since 1S24, stcam- 
navigation has added to the facilities of commerce 
across the lake, and its commercial importance has 
been gre.atly increased by the opening of a railwa3' 
from Friedrichsh.afen, by Uhn and Stuttgart, to 
HeUbronn. ° 

COESTAXCE, a cit3’ in the grand duchy of 
Baden, formerly a free city of the Clerman empire, 
situated on the L.ake of Constance, at the place 
where the Bhine connects by a very short course 
the upper and lower lakes together. C. is one 
of the most ancient towns in German3', but it 
is very much dec.a3-ed, its population, onco 40,000, 
being now not more than (1871) 10,052. Its 
cathedr.al was erected in the 11th centur3'. C. is 
notable in liistor}’ for the ecclesiastic.al council 
held in 1414 — 1418. The object of the Council 
of C. was to put an end to the disorders in the 
popedom and m the election of popes, and also to 
prevent the spread of the doctrines of Huss. There 
asscmblech with the Emperor Sigismund and Pope 
John XXm., 20 princes, 140 counts, more than 20 
cardinals, 7 patriarchs, 20 archbishops, 91 bishops, 
GOO prelates and doctors, and about 4000 priests. 
The three rival popes, John XXIIL, Gregory XIT., 
and Benedict XIII., were deposed, and Martin V. 
was elected. Huss and Jerome of Pnague were con- 
demned and burned. The emperor was dis.appointcd 
in his hope of a thorough ecclesiastical reform, and 
the CoimcH of Basel was afterwards called to cany 
on the work which the Council of C. had failed to 
accomplish. The hall in which the councU met is 
now the market-hall of Constance. C. has manu- 
factures of silk, cotton, and w.atches, active fisheries, 
and the cultivation of ■vine3'ards and g.ardens employs 
a considerable number of the inh.abitants. 

CO'XSTAKT is the name given, in mathematic.al 
analysis, to .a quantit3' which remains the same for 
all cases of the problem, in opposition to a v.ariable. 
Thus, in questions about the fall of bodies in given 
times, the force of grarity is a constant quantity. 
In the integral calculus, the name of constants is 
given to those quantities which, after integration, 
are annexed to the integral. 

CONSTANT DE KEBBQIJE, HE>-r.i Ben- 
JAMn<, one of the most distinguished political 
writers and orators of France, was born at Lausanne 
on the 25th October 1707. Educ.ated in a German 
college, he afterwards spent'some time at Edinburgh 
TJ.nivmrsitv. and here he is supposed to h.ave imbibed 
given to those quantities which, after integration, 
are annexed to the integrah 

CONSTANT DE EEBBQUE, Hext.i Bex- 
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however, two ye.ars after, dismissed and banished 
him for the spirit he displayed in resisting the First 
Consul’s encroachments on libert3-. During his 
banishment, he travelled for some time ■with Madame 
de StaOl, .and afterwards settled in 6erm.an3-. In 
1S13, he published his cclebr.ated pamphlet. On 
the Spirit of Conquest and Usurpation. In 1814 he 
rettuned to Baris, "where he ■wrote several pamphlets 
in favour of constitutional liberty, which he main- 
tained W.13 enjoyed under Louis XITII. Kapoleon’s 
government he described as a ‘government of 
Mamelukes,’ .and the emperor himself as ‘ a Genghis 
Kh.an.’ Yet during the Hnndi'cd D33’s ho bec.ame 
a councillor of state, .and assisted in fnaming the 
Acte Additionnd. In 1819, he •was elected a deputy, 
hcp.ame ultimately leader of the opposition, .and in 
this c.apacit3' gained imbounded popularit3-. C. de E. 
was a true patriot. He loved libert3' better than 
momarchies or mobs, .and therefore, while he opposed 
the despotic measures of the government of (Jharles 
X., he deplored the revolution of July 1830. Ho 
died December 1830. As a public speaker, C. de E. 
was in his d.a3- the clearest .and most persuasive 
advoc.ate of constitution.al principles in France. 
As a politic.al avriter, he was ea-en fully more 
effectia’c^ than as a speaker. Among his avorks may 
be mentioned, Dlscours Prononces d la Chamhre dcs 
DSputis (2 vols., Par. 1S2S), the Cows de Politioue 
Conslitutionnellc (4 vols.. Par. 1817—1820, 2d ed. 
1833), in which are collected his minor avorks on 
represent.ative goa-emment. Among his most ambi- 
tions avorks .are Memoires sur Ics Cent Jours (P.ar. 
1820), De la Seliijion considerCe dans sa Source, ses 
Formes, cl ses JDCvcloppemcnis (5 a-ols.. Par. 1824— 
1831), to which posthumous work his Dk Pohjth^isme 
Momain, considirC dans ses Rapports avec la -Philo- 
Sophie Grecque el la Religion ChrHienne, forms a 
kmd of supplement. 

COXSTA'XTIA, a district of Cape Colony, in 
South Africa, l3'ing on the eastern and north-eastern 
slopes of T.able Moimhain range, and distant from 
Cape Town about 12 miles. C. consists of only two 
estates, Grc.at Constantin .and Little Constantin, 
which haa-e long been famed for the quality of the 
avincs produced upon them. Many attempts h.aa*e 
been made in other parts of Cape 001003’, ■’'s 
in France and the south of Europe, to produce 
a aa-ine similar in quality and llavour to the 
C., but ,aE have failed ; and it is now knoavn 
that not only to the quality of the C. grape, but 
also to tho character of the soil, .as weU as to the 
pecn]i.arly genial c.xposure of the district, the char- 
acteristic exfceUence of the C. (proper) m'ncs is 
tr.ace.ablc. The boU of the estates is rich in .allmlies 
to an extent perceptible in the gr.ape itseh, and 
the arineyards have a very equable exposure, being 
sheltered from aU sudden changes of tempei-ature 
by spurs of the grc.at granite mountain. The 
grapes under this shelter ripen very ruufonnl3', so 
that the e.arthy taste, which spoils the character of 
other Cape •wines, and which is produced b3’ usint' 
impicked grapes of different degr ees of ripeness in 
the 8.ame bunch, does not attach to the C. -wines. 

Although the attempts made on other farms in the 
colony to produce -wine simil.ar to th.at of C., h.ave 
failed in so f.ar as the peculiar flavour .as well as 
lusciousness of re.al C. are concerned, yet the3’ have 
led of late to great improvements in the qu.ality.of 
several of the South AKc.an -wines ; .and where c.are 
continues to be bestowed, and tho habits of different 
vines in relation to soil and exposure are more studied. 
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that -nrhereas, until 1859, the export trade steadily- 
increased (iip-n’ards o£ 1,000,000 being shipped in 
that year), it has since then greatly declined. The 
total exports of the colony for 1871 u-ere — ordinarj’ 
■nine, 01,089 gallons ; Constantia, 203 gallons. 

C017STA17TI'NA, ato^vn of Spain, in Andalusia, 
situated in a mountainous district, about 40 miles 
north-north-east of Seville, to -uhich city it supplies 
much frmt and ice. It has manufactiues of 
leather and soap, distilleries, floiu-miUs, &c. Pop. 
7000. 

COHSTAHTI^NE, the capital of a pro-vince of 
the same name (the easternmost province of the 
French colony of Algeria), is situated on a hill -vrith 
flat summit, three sides of -which are washed by the 
Pummel, flowing through a deep and narrow ravine, 
and the fourth is connected by a natural moimd 
with the surrounding mountains. Lat. 36° 22' N., 
long. 6’ 37' E. It is 830 feet above the -river, and 
2162 feet above the sea. It is surrounded by walls 
constructed by the Arabs out of Eoman sculptured 
stones, and a fine old Roman bridge spans the 
ra-vine on one side. The streets, as in the other 
to-wns of B.arbaiy, are very narrow and dirty, and 
the houses mean. An old church in the Bj'zantinc 
style is included in the citadel. C. was anciently 
one of the most important to-wns of Numidia, called 
Carta by the Carthaginians, Cirta by the Romans, 
and was long a royal residence. It was destroyed 
in the wars of Maxeutius ag.amst Alexander about 
311 A.D., but was soon rebuilt by Constantine 
the Great, from whom it derives its present name, 
and continued to subsist, and was a flourishing 
to^vn in the 12th century. Subsequently, it shared 
in gener.al the fortunes of Algeria (q. v.). C. has 
manufactures of woollen cloths, saddlery, and other 
articles of leather. Population (1872) 33,251, of 
whom some 7000 are Europeans. 

CO'HSTAKTINB I., Elavtos Vaiebius Aube- 
■Lins, sumamed ‘the Great,’ a Eoman emperor, was 
bom 272 <3r 274 A.D., at Naissus, in Moesia. He 
-was_ the_ eldest son of Constantins Chlorus, and first 
distinguished himself by his military talents under 
JDiocletian, in that monarch’s famous Egyptian expe- 
^tion, 296 ; subsequently he served imder Galerius 
m the Persian war. In 305, the two emperors, 
Diocletian and Maximian, abdicated, and were 
succeeded by Constantins Chlorus and Galerius. 
Galerius, who could not endure the brilliant and 
energetic geniiu of C., took every me.ans of exposing 
hhn to danger, and it is believed that this was the 
period when he acquired that mixture of reserve, 
cmining, and -wisdom, which was so conspicuous in 
his conduct in after-years. At last C. fled to his 
father, who ruled in the "West, and joined him at 
Boulogne just as he was sotting out on an expedi- 
tion against the Piets in North Britain. Constantins 
died at York, July 25, 306, ha-ving proclaimed his 
sou C. his successor. The latter, now -wrote a 
concili.atory letter to Galerius, and requested to be 
acknowledged as Augustus. Galei-ius did not dare 
to quarrel -with C., yet he granted him the title of 
CjEsar only. Politio.al complications now increased, 
and in a short time no less th.an six emperors were 
‘in the field’ — ^viz., Galerius, Licinius, and Maximin 
in the East, and Maximian, Maxentius his son, 
and Constantine ip the 'West, 308 A. D. Maxentius 
having quarrelled -srith his father, forced him to 
flee from Rome ; he took refuge with C., but was 
ungrateful enough to plot the destruction of his 
benefactor. This being discovered, he fled to 
hlarseiUe, the inhabitants of which city gave 
him up to C., who put him to death, 309 A.D. 
Maxentius professed great anger at the de.ath of 
his father, and assembled a large army, -with 


which he threatened GauL Crossing the Alps by 
Mont eSnis, C. thrice defeated Maxentius — first 
near Turin, then under the walls of Verona, and 
finally in the -vicinity of Rome, 28th October 312, 
Maxentius himself in the last of these engagements 
being dro-wned in an attempt to escape across the 
Tiber. C. now entered the capital, disbanded the 
Praetorians, and adopted other judicious measures 
for allaying the public excitement. He was also 
honoured -with the title of Poniifex Maxinms, or 
Supreme Dignitary of the Pagan Hierarchy. 

C. -was now sole emperor of the West. Similarly, 
by the death of Galerius in 311, and of Maximin 
in 313, Licinius became sole emperor of the East. 
In 314, a war broke out between the two rulers, 
in which Licinius had the worst, and was fain 
to conclude a peace by the cession of Hlyricum, 
Pannonia, and Greece. C. gave Licinius his sister 
Constantina in marriage, and for the next nine 
years devoted himself vigorously to the correction 
of abuses in the administration of the laws, to the 
strengthening of the frontiers of his empire, and to 
the chastising the barbarians, who learned to fear 
and respect Ms power. In 323, he renewed the war 
-with Licinius, whom he defeated, and ultimately 
put to death. C. was now at the s ummi t of his 
ambition, the sole governor of the Roman world. 
He chose Byzantium for his capital, and in 330 
solemnly inaugurated it as the seat of government, 
under the name of Constantinople or City of Con- 
stantine. In 324, he committed a deed that has 
thro-wn a dark shade over his memory. He had a 
gallant and accomplished son, named Crispus, who 
was exceedingly popular, and him, along -with Con- 
stantina and others, he put to death on a charge of 
treason. Niebuhr shews that it was not unldcely 
Crispus cherished ambitious designs. Next year 
occurred the great Council of Nice. C. sided arith 
the orthodox fathers, probably for very heterodox 
reasons. As yet he was a pagan, but his sense 
of justice, and his conviction of the gro-wing import- 
ance of the Christians, both as a moral and political 
element in the life of the empire, had from the very 
first induced him to protect them. As early as 
313 he had everywhere granted them toleration, 
and since then continued to favour them more 
and more -decidedly. As president of the Nicene 
Council, he opposed the Ai-ians, on political grounds, 
as the weaker party; but not being theologic.ally 
interested in the dissensions, he refrained from 
active persecution. During the latter years of his 
life, Christianity became the state-religion, the 
p,agan temples were closed, and sacrifices forbidden. 
Yet it was only a short time before his de.ath, 
which ocemrred 22d July 337, that he would allow 
himself to be baptized. 

The question has been much discussed, whether or 
not C. was a Christian. The truth seems to be, that 
he looked upon religion as a statesman, who feels 
that his first duty is to rule the nation over which 
he is set in an orderly and peaceable manner. Had 
paganism been stUl in its prime, and possessed any 
real political -vitality', it is not likely that a man 
of C.’s secular temperament would have troubled 
himself in regard to the new faith; but avhen he 
found' that the latter was making rapid progress 
in spite of the fiercest persecution, he must haa’e 
felt it -wisest, and probably also conceived it right, 
to protect and favour it. But ho continued to 
the last addicted to many pagan superstitions. As 
•an emperor, however, he ranks very high. He was 
beloved by his people, for whose welfare he seems to 
have honestly laboured. Severe and even sanguinary 
towards individuals, he was just and moderate 
towards nations. , He conquered every enemy, 
organised a new and better mode of government for 
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his vast dominions, crushed all conspiracies and 
revolts, and passed the close of his life in peace. 

OOKSTAKTIKE, Paulo-witch, a Russian 
gi'and'duke, bom 8fch May 1779, was the second 
son of the Emperor Paul I. He early distinguished 
himself bv activity, intellectual ability, and a 
gallantry bordering on foolhardiness, of ■^vhich he 
gave remarkable proof at the battle of Austerlitz. 
After the congress of Vienna, the government of 
Poland was intrusted to him by his brother, the 
Emperor Alexander. In January 1822, he executed 
a private deed by which he resigned his claims to 
the throne in the event of Alexander’s death ; and 
■when that event took place in 1825, he adliered to 
this resimation, although he had meanwhile in his 
absence been proclaimed emperor in St Petersburg. 
The succession thus fell to his younger brother 
Nicholas. The character of C.’s administration in 
Poland was not jucli as to conciliate any class of 
the people, and a ■\vidoly ramified conspiracy was 
formed. The French llevolution of 1880 supplied 
the spark which set all in flame, and C. was obliged 
to flee for bis life, but he returned in command of 
the army of reserve. He died, however, of cholera 
at Vitebsk, on 27th June 1831. 

CONSTANTINE, Nico^AEWiTCn, grand-duke 
of Russia, bom 21st September 1827, is the 
second son of the late Emperor Nicholas, and the 
brother of Alexander 11. Ho is grand-admiral of 
the Russian fleet, and holds besides innumerable 
military othces. During the Cnmean war, bo com- 
manded the Russian llcot in the Baltic, and directed 
the defensive jiroparatious which held the English 
and French armaments in check before Cronstadt. 
The leader of the old Russian party, ho strenu- 
ously opposed the concessions made to the Western 
Powers. In 1857, however, he visited the courts of! 
England and Franco, and in 1871 ho paid a second 
visit to England. On the outbreak of the Polish 
insurrection m 18G2, C. held the office of viceroy of 
Poland for throe months. In January 1SG5 he was 
appointed president of the council of the empire. 

CONSTANTINO'PLE, called by the Turks 
Stamboul or htamhoul^ was originally called Byzan- 
Uum ((j. V.). In 330 a.d., the Emperor Constantine 
made it the capital of the Roman empire, and 
called it after his ovti name, Constantinople. From 
this period dates its importance. It continued 
thenceforth to be the residence of the Roman, and 
afterwards of the Byzantine emperors, till in 1453 
it was taken by the l\irks. Since that time it has 
been the capital of Turlccy, and the principal resi- 
dence of the sultans. It is situated m lat. 41® N., 
and long. 28" 59' E., on the European side of the 
Channel of Constantino])le or Thracian Bosporus, 
near to its opening into the Sea of Marmora. A 
narrow arm of the sea, called the Golden Horn, 
extends about five miles into the land, and forms 
a safe and most commodiovis harbour, with water 
of suflicieut depth to flo.at the largest men of 
war. C. proper, to which Europeans give the name 
of Stamboul to distinguish it from the northern .and 
eastern suburbs of C., lies entirely on the southern 
side of the Golden Horn, and is protected by a w.all 
built during the time of the Byzantine empire, and 
partially restored by the Turks. The wall is .about 
12} miles in circuit, and is pierced by 28 g.ates 
amongst which tb.at of Top-ICapussi, formerly that 
of St Romanus, has a historic interest, as being 
the one through which the Turks entered when 
they stormed the city, and where the last of tbo 
Palmologi died in the fight. The suburbs of 
Galata, Por.a, and Top-haneb are situated on the 
northern side of the Golden Horn. On the Asiatic 
side of the Bosporus lie Scutari and Kadikdi (the 


ancient Chaloedon), and to the north-west of the 
city lies the town of Eyub. The city itself is built 
on hilly ground, and from this circumstance, and 
its numerous gardens, cypresses, mosques, palabes, 
minarets, and towers, it presents, especially as seen 
from the side of the Golden Horn, a very splendid 
appearance. The scenery of the Thracian Bosporus 
is of almost unrivalled beauty ; and the panor.ama, 
of which 0. forms the principal part, is such as is 
perhaps nowhere else to be seen in the world. But 
a nearer approach reveals the characteristics of an 
e.astern town — ^narrow, crooked, filthy streets, and 
miserable houses of wood and clay. Since the 
Crimean war, however, C. has been wonderfully 
im])roved. Great fires, which occurred on the Cth 
.and 7th September 18G5, tlie 3d May 18GC, and on 
5th June 1870, swept away square miles of old 
wooden houses on both sides of the Golden Horn. 
On these spaces handsome stone lioiises have been 
built in tile modern Earope.an style ; but this has 
not been done with much system, and there are in 
all directions great gaps filled with miserable wooden 
huts, or left as waste places. The formation of 
tramw.ays has, however, tended to connect the 
improved districts by wider thoroughfares, and to 
form a gencr.al plan which is gradually giving to C. 
the appeariinoe of a European city. C. contains 
many line buildings, among which m.ay be mentioned 
the Seraglio, occupying the position of ancient 
Byz.antium, and measuring about three miles in cir- 
cumference; the former Church of St Sophia, now a 
mosque, is a most magnificent structure, in the form 
of a Greek cross, 269 feet long by 243 broad, and 
has a flattened dome, greatly admired for its light- 
ness, ISO feet above the ground. The other import- 
.ant mosques are those of Solyman, Aohmed, Sultan 
Mohammed II,, and Eyub. The two obelisks of the 
ancient Hippodrome, called by the Turks the 
Almeklan ; the Castle of the Seven Towers, now in 
a state of dilapidation ; the aqueducts erected by 
the Emperor Valens ; the cistern of Ehiloxenus, 
with 424 columns of marble ; and the numerous 
fountains, are among the other most notable objects 
in Constantinople. The covered bazaars of C. are 
very iuimorons,'and the goods aro displayed with 
wonderful attractiveness. One fe.ature of C. is its 
vast number of le.an and hungi-y dogs which haunt 
the streets. The dogs are the common property of 
the city, and they do a considenahle portion of the 
scavenging. Galata, which was founded by the 
Genoese as a republic in the Byzantine times, is the 
residence of European merchants and the principal 
place of trade. It contains many great warehouses, 
shops, and dwelling-houses, but is, if possible, even 
more filthy th.an C. proper. Bridges of boats con- 
nect the opposite sides of the Golden Horn. Further 
eastward, on the Bosporus, lies Top-hanflh, with 
the imperial cannon foundry, a beautiful mosque, 
and an interesting fountain. On the hill behind 
Gal.ata and Top-hanCh, is situated Pera, the residence 
of the foreign ambassadors. Two-thirds of Pera were 
burned to the ground by the fire of Gth Juno 1870. 
Three thousand houses wore then entirely destroyed, 
including th.at of the English ambassador ; and 
40,000 persons were left without shelter. IBefore 
the fire, Pera had a European population of 70,000, , 
which was reduced by the c.atastrophe to more th.an 
one half. Pera is not being rebuilt on its old site, 
but new streets are spreading round it and Galata, 
and along the shores of the harbour, in suoh a way 
as to form a new Christian city, covering a wide 
area north and nast of the Golden Horn. 

The population of C. and its suburbs has been 
variously estimated. In 1873 it probably coiilaiued • 
from 750,000 to 800,000 inhabitants, of whom about 
one-half wore Moliammedans, one-fourth Greeles and 
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Armenians, one-eighth Franks, and one-eighth Jews. 
The mosques are more than 300 in number. There 
are several Greek churches, under a patriarch avith 
twelve synodal bishops. The patriarch is not only the 
spu-itual, but in part also the temporal head of the 
Greek subjects of the Porte. C. is the residence 
also of an Armenian patriarch, and there are scamral 
Homan Catholic and Protestant places of worship. 
Thei'e are in connection avith the mosques about 
SOO medrcsses, or schools for the ulemas ; there are 
also some 400 mehteh^ or Turkish elementar^^ schools; 
and among the other educational institutions is a 
school of medicine conducted by Germans, avhich 
has been the means of much good, i^ong the 
benevolent institutions are numerous iniarets, avhere 
food is proadded for the poor, and hospitals for the 
sick of sea'eral European nations. There are public 
libraries, both Turkish .and Greek, of aa’hich that of 
the Seraglio is particularly rich in the treasures of 
orieni.al literature; and there are several Ttu-kish 
and European printing-presses. The public baths 
and coffee-houses are exceedingly numerous. Some 
of the peculiar m.anufactures of the East are carried 
on in leather, carpets, aveapons, &c. But all the 
manufactures of ’NFestern Europe abound in its 
markets. The trade of C. has, since the Crimean 
avar, been steadily increasing, but is by no me.ans so 
extensiam might he e.xpected from its population 
and situation. The burden of the vessels entering 
and of those clearing the port is estimated at .about 
four millions of tons. The trade is chiefly in the 
hands of Greeks, Italians, Austrians, British, French, 
and Germans. 

0. is now connected by railway avith the interior 
of ^Northern Turkey, and the north-western part of 
Asia hlinor. The Bumclian Eailway, which runs 
from Stambonl to Bellov.a, a distance of 5G0 Idlo- 
metres, was oponedon the 17th June 1873, and passes 
through one of the richest but worst cultianated parts 
of Europe. It will be first connected with ’Western 
Europe by a branch line starting from Timova, 
passing Yamboli, meeting the Busohuk-’\’'arna jRaU- 
w.ay at Sohumla, and crossing the D.anube by a 
bridge at Gurgievo to join the Eumanian termination 
of riie_ great netavork of the continent.al railavays. 
This line has also a branch from Adi'ianoplo to 
Dedeag.atob, on the riSgean ; and will ultim.ately be 
connected, at Sophia, with a continuation of the 
lino which .already joins Salonica and Uskub. 0. 
will thus soon have railw.ay communication avith a 
great part of Turkey. From Scutari a railway has 
been constructed to Ismidt (ancient Nicomedia), 
in Asia Minor, .and is about to be conti’nucd to 
Enik (tbe ancient Nicma) on the shores of the 
Lake of Ascanius (See Times, 1st December 1873). 

CONSTELLA'TION (Lat. con, together, and 
slella, a star), a group of stars. The stars which 
'stud the firm.araent hiivc, from a time e.arlier than 
authentic records can trace, been formed into arti- 
ficial groups, which have received names borrowed 
from fancy or fable. These groups are called 
constellations. Though quite devoid of anything like 
systematic arrangement, this traditional grouping 
is found a sufficiently convenient classification, and 
still remains the basis of nomenclature for the 
stars among astronomers. Before the invention 
of _ahn.anacs, the risings and settings of the constel- 
lations were looked to by husbandmen, shepherds, 
and seafaring men as the jp'eat landmarks of the 
seasons, and consequently of the weather which 
each _Be.ason was expected to bring with it (sec Job 
xxxviii. 31) ; and it is not surprising if the storms 
or calm weather that usually accompanied such 
seasons were connected in the popular imagination 
^dth the infiuence of the stars themselves, or the 
beings with whom superstitioa or fable identified 


them. Thus, the risings .and settings of Bootes 
with the bright star Arcturus, which took place 
near the equinoxes, portended great tempests. See 
Virgil’s Georgies, i. 204. The great heat in July 
w.a3 ascribed to the rising of Canis the Dog, with 
its bright star Sirius. See CAMicunAR Days, and 
Heliacai. Eising. The appearance of the tovins. 
Castor .and Pollux, was hailed as the harbinger of 
fair summer weather. 

Almost all nations have, from early times, arranged 
the stars into constellations,' hut it is chiefly from 
the nomenclature of the Greeks and Eomans that 
oiir o-wn is derived. Eudoxus, a contemporary of 
Plato, about 370 years n. c.,’ gave a description of 
the face of the heavens, containing the names and 
characters of all the constellations recognised in his 
tune. Though this ^ production is lost, a poetical 
paraphrase of it, avntten about a century later by 
^.atus (q. v.), is still ext.ant. This poem describes 
twelve _zodiac.al constellations (see Zodiac), avith 
twenty in the northern hemisphere, and tlfirteen in 
the southern. The next enmneratiou occurs in the 
Almagest of Ptolemy, which includes the preceding, 
avith three additional, one northern and two southern 
constell.ation3,making in all4S. These are the ancient 
stelliir groups. Large accessions have been mado to 
tbe nomenclatiiro in modern times, in consequence 
of maritime discovery having mado us acquainted 
with conatell.ations in the soutnem hemisphere which 
never rose upon the world knoavn to oim ancient 
authors. In 1751, Lacaille went to the Cape for 
the purpose of maldng a catalogue of the southern 
stars, and forming them into constellations—an 
UDdert,aldng which ho prosecuted with gre.at ardour 
for nearly four ye.ars at the expense of the French 
government. Flattery has also contributed towards 
the stellar nomenclature. Upon the restoration of 
Carles II., the evening before his return to London, 
Sir ^Charles Scarborough, the coiut physician, was 
gazing upon a star in the northern heavens, which 
shone avith greater luminosity than usual, as might 
bp ex|)ectcd from a loyal star on such an occa- 
sion. This, in connection with a few others, was 
formed into Cor C.aroli, the Heart of Charles II., by 
Halley, at the doctor’s recommendation. The chief 
constellations ovill be noticed under their several 
ntimes. See Anns, Ursa Major, &c. The fanciful 
figures from which the constellations are named, 
are depicted on celestial globes and m.aps of the 
heavens. In the older oviiters. Constellation signi- 
fies tho relative positions of the planets at a given 
moment. See Aspect. 

CONSTIPA'TION, a state of tho system marked 
by an irregular and sluggish action of the bowels 
upon their contents, duo either to defective secretion 
of the juices of the intcstin.al mucous membrane, or 
to an imperfection of tho peristaltic movements (see 
Digestion). Sedentary habits predispose to C., as 
also does the use of animal food in too great a relative 
amoimt. Tho use of broavn bread, or of lentils, oat- 
luc.al porridge, of green vegetables and salads, or of 
ripe fruits; the plentiful employment of salt, or of 
saline drinks, or of many natural mineral waters ; and 
active cxqrciso, especially by walking -or riding on 
horseback in the open air, tend to avert this disease. 
A favourite remedy avith some is the use of a cloth 
ovrung out of cold water, and applied to the abdo- 
men ; this, as used at hydropathic establishments, is 
called an ‘ abdominal compress,' and is worn under a 
bandage of macintosh cloth, to keep the moisture 
from escaping, during the earlier part of the d.ay. But 
to many persons affected avith G., and un.ablo from 
circumstances to follow out tho plan of life here indi- 
cated, and to many others in whom the disease does 
not yield to these me.ans, tho use of laxivtives, or mild 
cathartics (q.v.), is almost a necessity; and it is 
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'without any of tho had ofTccts often osenbed to 
them. 





• j. I -11 1 . . — -.wi uwKu luuuu^Bu uuumauirBS auu wiGU 

Uonaltinlion tn me lower animale dqienda, as m reference to the dtSsens of the state, recaided as 
pan, on imp^cct secretion from, or motion of, the a gOTemed body. Among the Bomons. a 0. -was 
intcsund \r^. In tho hope, it is usnally accom- at first nca% synonjTnous nrith tho edict of a 
mnied ^ Cohp (n.v.), a^ when long continued, prastor (sco Edict), and even under the empire 
leads to isntentis (q. v.). Tho appropnate remedies signified only an imperial edict or decree. In 
are soap and water clysters given every two hours ; continental coimtries. sinen fnrmnfinn «i.« 


• • , ■ o — ■ - — — I mm MU9 heen ccnorally that oi a uoav 

in smteen noun, if no oflcct is produced. Give, of written public law, promulgated at ouco by 
Msidcsj^ wiuking^ exctciso j nstnet the amount of | tho sovcrcim power. See Code and Assembly, 

Katiok A i. in Great Britain it is tho whole body of 


ISaiiosji^ Xu Great Britain it is tho whole body of 


xnrapaent is called lor in dogs, cats, and pigs. In is contimuilly being modified by tho action d the 
rattle and sheep, digestion iinncipally takes place in general will os interpreted and expressed by the 
the taigo and qua^ertcil stomach ; tho bowels, parliamentary reprcscntatircs of the nation. Much 
aecordmgly, are little liable to di-rangcment; and O., confusion is often introduced into our onT».n r f.mn n 
when occurring in these animals, generally depends of tho action of tho English and other mixed govem- 
upon impaction of hard food lietwccn the Ic.ivca meats by representing the three oloToont. of which 
ofthemaniphcs,tliird atoiimcli. orfnrdcl-b.ig. The they are generaUy composed-the monarebteal, 
craplamt IS henra raUol fanUl-botiml. It results aristocratic, and democratic (TTin g, Lords, and Com- 
from the eating of tough and indigestible food, such mona)— as tho centres of tiirce Ii.iIt''"'’""* sove- 
as npo vetches, rj-o-gtais, or clover; it prevails in reigntics, whereas they are only three organs through 
dry seasons, pd on pastures where the herbage is w-lnehtho one sovereignty fin^ eT Trestj on. Thao 
coawo a^ the rrater scaree. It occurs amongst is,and canbe,innnindmcndent 8tote,but one sove- 
c.jttlo partaking freely of hcdgc-cuttings or shoots rcignty— one centre of power— s-iz., tho general svill 
of taees, hcnco its sj-nonym of teood-eril. Prom of the nation. Opposition to this will, from whcncc- 
^tinuoua craving and w.ant of exercise, it is soever it may come, within tho state, is tre.-ison in tho 
frequent m ataU-ffcding anim.ils; whilst from the individual, and rebellion in tho mass; whereas the 

eccompanies vindication of tiiis will by its own act may bo rcvolii- 
moat fobruo .and inflammatorj- disc.ibcs. fhe milder tion, but Ein never bo rebellion. Another sourco of 
cases constitute the onliimry form of indigestion in error consists in supposing this general vrill to be tho 
nuninnnta, arc ncconipAnKHi hy what the cow^man numerical aG^gregnto of oU individual wills iti 
terms (oss qfatat and iisiinliy yield to n dose of salts the community. It is, on the contmiy, the sum of 
givCT with an ounce or two of ginger. In more all tho wills, not numerically but really, ^o-Trin n. 
protracted coses, rumination is Misncnded. annetit,. „ r.- fi.- r i. j.i.Ji -..iP 


grout noticeable, esiHii.slly when the animal is and strength of his ebameter, often contributes to 
mov cd,^ana dinercnt from that accompanying chest- this sum, or mass of volition, ten times ns much as 
complaints, hy its occiirrvui e at the commencement another indiridnni. 

of eipiration. By pressing the dosed fist iipw.srds But though the idea of a mixed government is 
and foiwards bencatli the short nlis on the right generaUy associated with tlmt of a C., it docs not 
«ac, tlic round, Imid, distended stomach may bo seem to be inscp.aTnblo from it. Wo ato not 
ftit. This state of matters m.iy rnntimie for ten enUUed, for example; to deny tho name of a C. to a 
days or a fortnight, w hen the animal, if unrelieved, system wbicli is apparently the result of ono singlo 

becomes nauseated, and sinks. .Stupor sometimes — — - “ 

precedes death, whilst iii sumc seasons and localities 

most of tho bad c.ws me nccoinp.micd by excite- i* enau bo governed. Assuming that tho late 
ment and frenry. In tins, ns in otlier respects, tlio emperor of tho French was invested with supremo 
rascaso closely voircspuiida with stomach-staggers in power by this ultimate sovereign, tho gencml will, 
horse. tho government which ho cstawslicd was, for tho 

TVnifiiicnf.-— Give iiuig.itives in laigc doses, com- time being, tlio 0. of IVancc. But inasmuch as 
bmmg several together, and exhibiting them with Fnaneo had, under tho impmial system of govem- 
stunulants in plenty of fluid. For a incdium sized ment, no pariiamentaiy machinery for cUccting 
ox or cow, use ^ lb. each of coimnon and Epsom desired or dcsirablo flanges in ite C., the ‘right 
salts, ten croton licans, and a ilraclun of calomel, with of revolution,’ ns it is railed, became a ncccssitv on 


tliMc ounces of turpcnUnc; and administer this in the x»it of those who conceived that they embodied 
half a gallon of watir. If no cficct is produced and were in a condition to express tho general 
the dose. Withhold all will, Disorderly ns it may seem to us, it was really 
food ; cncourago tlio animal to dnuls gruel, within the limits of tho 0., ns constitutional ns the 
sloppy maBlics, treaclo and water ; and pvo exercise, CL whidx nt any moment it might have overthrown, 
cd 3 ’stcxs, and occasional hot fomentations to tho In nparliamcntoiygorcrnincnt like that of England, 

however, tho right of rorolntion omoigcs only when 
COESTriUENT ASSEMBLY. See Assraumv. “K-nwafying powers of tho 0. are obstructed 
Eatiokal. opposed by the executive, ns took place in IGSS. 

.... , ... Whilst in pure monarchies it hangs permanently 

OOaSTITU’TIOE, in Folitics (coiishficfio, from oircr tho head of the cxecurivc, even when acting in 
Lak eoneliluerct to set up, or establish). In its accordanco wiui tho C., in a freo coimtiy rosistanco 
modem acceptation, C. signifies a syatein of law is rebellion in all coses in which the machinery 
ostobl^cd by the sovereign power of a state /or which tho a possesses for its own modification u 
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unimpeded in its action. Of resistance of tliis latter 
kind, the events that culminated in the late Ameri- 
can civil war furnish an' example. 

Por a historical accoimt of the English C., see 
England; see also Paeliament, Congress, Code, 
Cortes, &c. 

COKSTITUTIOKS, Atostolical. See Apos- 
toijCaUi Caijoks and Constitutions, 

CONSTITUTIONS OP OLAEENDON. See 
Clarendon, CoNSimmoNS op. 

CO'NSUBSTANTIA'TION. See Transttbstan- 

TIATION. 

CONSTJETU'UINAEY LATV, is that law which 
derives its binding character, not from the expressed, 
but from the tacit consent of the general will of , 
the Community. As it is generally transmitted 
from age to age by or.al tr-idition and universal 
custom, and is rarely embodied in any positive 
enactment, C. L. is often spoken of as unwritten law 
(len non scr!pta). The customary laws of Normandy, 
Britt.an 5 -, and some other provinces of Prance, how- 
ever, were reduced to ^vriting ; and rvith us much 
of tbe common l.aw, botli of England and Scotland, 
now rests on statute, as well as on custom and 
usage. Even in modem practice, usage is often 
resorted to as the best interpreter of haw. Of this 
a famihar example is the important part assigned to 
mercantile usage in construing the law-merchant. 
In this case, the custom must generally be estab- 
lished by evidence, in place of being taken for 
_ granted, as are the laws of primogeniture, legitim, 
ferce, courtesy, and the like. The effect of custom 
in repealing stiitutes U’ill be considered under 
Desdetude See also Common Law. 


CO'NSUL, the title of the two highest ordinary 
magistrates in the Eoman republic. The etymology 
of the word cannot be precisely determined; thus 
much, however, seems clear, that it implies that 
there were more than one— that there were col- 
leagues. The idea of two supreme magistrates, or 
joiut-presidents of the state, seems to have been 
interryoven ■with the earliest conceptions of political 
organisation in Home. According to tradition, there 
wero_ at _ first two kings ; and the constitation of 
Sen’ius is said to" have provided for the sovereign 
power being again divided between two func- 
tionaries. _ But It was not tUl after the expulsion 
of Targuin that Lucius Junius Brutus and Lucius 
Tarquinius Collatinus were chosen joint-heads of 
the st.ate. These chief-magistrates seem to have 
been at first called prcclores (leaders, i. e., of the 
armies), and the title of consoles to have been intro- 
duced about 300 B. c. At first, the consuls seem to 
have differed from the kings in little else than their 
limited tenure of office, and the power which their 
fellow-citizens retained of calling them to account at 
its termination. They never assumed the golden 
crown, but their dress in almost every other respect 
was regal, and they had ivory sceptres surmounted 
by eagles. In public assemblies, they occupied a 
sort of throne {sdla curulis), and in the senate they 
presided and sat on elevated seats. They made 
peace and negotiated foreign alliances, had the 
supreme command of the army, and appointed the 
public treasurers. They likewiso exercised the 
judicial functions of royalty. In their capacity 
of supreme judges they continued to be known as 
' preetom, rmtil ultimately sep.arate magistrates with 
that tjtle were appointed. The symbol of their 
authority was the bundle of rods (fasces), -with the 
axe in the centre, which was carried before them 
by twelve liotors. For a considerable period, the 
consuls were chosen exclusively from the pojmlus 
or patricians, as opposed to the plebs; and during the 
long struggle between the patricians and plebeians. 


ir they sided invariably 'with their own order. At 
i- Icn^h, however, two plebeian officers, called tribuni 
plebis, were appointed as a sort of democratic rivals 
;e to the aristocratic consuls. To them -was assigned 
E, the duty of presiding in the assembhes of the 
plebeians, as the consuls did in the other assem- 
;. blies; and though they could not dictate, they 
were entitled by their vdo to arrest measures pro- 
ceeding ou consular or senatorial authority. The 
result of this rivalry was, that the consulship was 
opened to plebeians; and from 172 R.c. down to the 
period of the empire, the consiils avere frequently 
plebemns. In accordance with the ordinary course 
h of political development, the organisation of the 
h Roman state became more complicated, in pro- 
'f portion as^ it became impossible for the 0. to 
1 discharge m person the various duties which in 
1 the beginning always centre in the possessors of 
e supreme power. In 442 n. o., censors (q. v.) were 
appointed. In 365, prmtors had the chief judicial 
functions of the consuls .assigned to them. In 
- the government of the provinces, the aid of tho 
1 former consuls was called in, the C. thus appointed 
1 haying tho title of pro-consul. In sudden and 
1 critic.al emergencies, the consuls were cither super- 
I seded by a diehator (q. v.), or .absolute power for 

> the occasion was conferred on them by the decree 

> of the senate, avhich ran in the famous foi'mula: 

• Videant constdes ne quid respublica deinmmii capiat 

• — ‘ Let the consuls look to it, that tho state take no 
harm.^ The oath which the consuls took on entering 

I office they were obliged to repeat as a declaration, 

J not of intention but of fact, on quitting it .at the 
end of the year. The consuls were inaugurated by 
a gre.at procession to the C.apitol and a sacrifice to 

■ Jupiter Capitolinus. The shadow of tho consul.ato 

■ survived the downfall of liberty; but the election of 
, the consuls was taken from the people .and conferred 
j on the senate. Then their number was increased ; 

they avere divided into classes— C. ordinarH, suffecti, 

■ honorarii, &c. — till at last the office became a mere 
honorary appointment conferred by the emperor. 

The title of C. was revived in the French 
republic. See Consulate. 

CONSUL, Mercantile, the name given to those 
officers whom the state maintains in foreign coun- 
tries for the protection of its trade, and vindication 
of the riahts of its merchants, and to whom tho 
farther duty is assigned of keeping tho homo 
government informed of all facts bearing on tho 
commercial interests of the country. The practice 
of appointing such officers originated .among the 
tnading communities of Italy .about tho middle 
of the 12th c., and gradu.ally extended itself; 
and in the IGth c., had been adopted by all tho 
countries of Europe. In addition to then- com- 
rnercial duties, others of a more strictly political 
kind wore frequently confided to consuls in places in 
which there w.as no ambassador or politic.al agent. 

In almost all the countries of Europe, consuls are 
divided into consuls-general, consuls, vice-consuls, 
and consular agents. The C.’s first duty on his 
arrival,is to exhibit his commission to the authorities 
of the country to which he is accredited, in order 
that he may obtain their s.anction to his appoint- 
ment. This sanction is communicated to him in a 
document called an exequatur, which secures to 
liim the enjoyment of such ‘ privileges, immunities, 
and exemptions as h.avo been enjoyed by bis prede- 
cessors, and as are usually granted to consuls in tho 
countiy in which he is to reside.’ Tlie general duties 
of English consuls are communicated to them in 
printed^ instructions. In these the C. is ordered to 
make himself conversant ovith the laavs and general • 
p^oiples which relate to the trade of Great Britain 
with -foreign parts,- and ovith the language and 
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municipal laTva of tlio country Tvherein he residea.' ministera, ambassadora, members of the Council of 
Further, it is bis duty to protect his countrymen in State, military and naval ofEcers, and all civil 
exercise of their trAdc, to quiet their and criminal judges, except justices of peace and 
differences, to obtain the redress of injuries done members of the Court of Cassation. His income was 
ttom— failing -which, to report the matter to tbo fixed at 500,000 francs, and that of his inferior 
English ambassador at the court of that nation— and colleagues at 150,000 francs each. Bonaparte took 
to forw.ard to the Secretary of Stiite for Foreign up his residence at the Tuileries, and held a splendid 
Affairs .an annual return of the trade carried on at court By resolutions of tbo senate, in May 1802, 
the different ports within his consulate, as well as a Bonaparte was re-elected for 10 additional yearsj 
quarterly account of the m.arkot prices of agrictdtur.il .and in August of the same year was made First 
produce during each week of the quarter, the com so Consul for life. In the .appe.al made to the nation 
of exchange, &c. The 0. must afford relief to out of 3,577,250 votes, 3,508,885 were in favour of 
British seamen or other subjects wrecked on the Bonaparte. The adulation of the sen.ato and people 
coast, and cade.avour to procure them the means of now Itnew no limit. Nothing but the imperi.al name 
returning to England. The commanders of Queen’s and insignia were wanting to complete the pletm-e 
ships toucliing on the coast are entitled to call on of absolutism, and these were supplied, Maj' 16, 
him for intelligence, and aid in procuring supplies of 1804, when Napoleon was ipado emperor. 
w.ator, prortsions, and the like ; and it is Ids duty to CONSU'MPTION, in medic.al language, Phthisis, 

cndc.avour to recover .all v-rccks .and stores &c., of Tabes, M.arasmus (q. v.), .and more Particularly 
Queens shqis, whether found .at sea and brought Phthisis Pidmonalis or pulmonary C., is d disease of 
into the port at avhich he resides, or thrown on the great frequency and severity, which, in the civilised 
co.ast. As regards the ‘priia egos and immumties* nations of Europe, produces from one-sixth to 
of a 0., It 13 doubtful whether ho is m any c.asc onc-tenth of the tot.al mortality in ordinaiy times, 
exempt from the civd ]uris,hct.on of the state to it is uncertain avhetlicr there is any part of tbo 
which heisaccrechtcd ; and.ntho c.aso of a trathng n-orld, or aiiv race of men; e.vempt from Q: this 
C., It is at anjTato plain that he is not. ButaC. exemption haa-ing been at different times claimed 
^nt out from tins country, and not eng.ag,ng in for the inh.abitants both of hot and cold climates, ns 
tedo,ha3 alw.aj-s been exempted from the t.axes of for India, Australia, Canada, Iceland, &o., but in 
the coimtrj- m which ho resides. Ho is generally mostinstanccs in consequence ofimperfect knowledge 
permitted to call in a guard when ho requires it for of the facts. On the whole, C. .appears to be one of 
his orni safety, or the nrcscra-.ation of (bsciplmo; .and those di3C.ase3 that have a tendency to increase, 
m countnes not inhabited by a European popula- unless grc.at care bo taken to remove conditions 
tion, ho has .aU the privdegcs of an .amkassador. unfavounablo to the ptibUc health, with the increased 
A 0. c.an pcrfoim all the acts of a notaiw-pubho; .aggregation of the human family, and with that 
all deeds executed by bun being acknowledged ns extended intercourse which is oio of the couse- 
\alid by ovir courts of law. The fiction is, that the quenecs of an advanced mdlisation. Hence it is 


consulate is the territory of the couiitn- from which most frequent and most fatal in towns, and most 
the C. IS sent, and, consequently, th.atdeocl3. and acts of .aU in those th.at .aro near the great centres of 
done avithin it,or under the C. s seal are done in intercourse; while in remote mormt.ain districts, 
England. Hence the mamage of British subjects i„ islands cutoff by a wide ocean from the gener.ai 
recorded ui the booles of a Bntish 0. is a a’ahd stream of human communication, it is commonly 
CClcmony. _ . . . . stated to be. and orob.ablr IS- rnro 


T„ « « T3 ’i.’ 1 1 11 1 A stated to 1)0, and probably is, comparatively rare. 

In some cases, Bntish consuls .arc allowed to as a rule, hnweve/, tlio presenco of this dieadful 
taade ; m others, they are prolubitod from so scourge has .almost invariably been discovered to a 
doing. The salary of consuls-gcneral vanes from greater or less extent, wliercvcr the causes of mor- 


ana ot a vicc-consiii, irom to A select far from hanng acquired such aa iusiebt into its 

of Commons reported in laws of diffusiot'i, as to be .able to doduco from them 
1872 that tbo consular sorMce was still too varied ..my exact doctrine ns to its c.ausation. C. affects 
m character and arnangements to bo tbo subject of peculiarly the yoimg, cspeci.ally those in the first 
such organisation and cl.assilic.ation as other branches period of adult life ; tliongb it is nearly certain that 
of the civil service, but in event of such regul.ation the seeds of the (Useasc arc commouly sown in the 
.and revision of the po.sts as was then recommended, constitution in youth, and even in inf.ancy. Its rel.a- 
suggested that it would be desirable to introduce tiou to sex is a'.ari.ablc, being apparently determined 
changes in that direction, rhough of opiiiiou th.at jn part by the predominating occupations, and the 
some posts were underpaid, the committee avas habits of living, of the population. It is often 
opposed to .an mdiscnmmate raising of salaries. observed to he plainly inherited from ono or other 
CO'NSULATE (L.at. consulalm, consulship), (in parent, most frequently the mother ; and it is one of 
Franco). This supreme magistracy of tlio IVench the <li3e.ase3 avhioh has been stated to bo frequently 
republic was establislied after tlio revolution of the developed ns .a consequence of the marriage of 
18th Bnunairo (q. v.), and lasted to tho coronation cousins or other near relatives, especially when the 
of Napoleon. On the siuhlen overthrow of tho parental stock is itself tainted or not free from 
Directorj’ artth the constitution of tho ye.ar III., tho susjiicion. In lifo-insiir.ance, all these ciroumstanccs 
members of tho Council of the Ancients and tho are usually carefully weighed by tho medical officers 
I ive Hundred, or rather those of them who approved of companies, ns tho groiuids for admission or rejcc- 
of, or submitted to, that act of i-iolcncc on tho part tion of a candidate for itisurancc; and nothing- is 
of Bonaparte’s grenadiers, appointed three consuls — more certain to cause rejection, than a well-grounded 
Sitlyes, Bonaparte, and Roger Diicos. Tliis approach suspicion of a consumptive tendency, either per- 
to a monarchical government was confirmed, l)ocom- sonnl or derived from the p.arent3, or shewn in 
ber 13, 1799, by the constitution of the year VIII., brothers .and sisters. It is flicrefore a fair subject 
by which Bonaparte was made First Consul, -with for con3ider.ation, on groiuids of ordinary pnidence, 
CambacC-rta and Lebnm as second and third ; each .as well as on those of-mor.al and religious oblii'a- 
was elected for 10 years, and was re-eligible. Tho tion, whether tlioso afllictod with tills maladj’-,'’or 
powers of the First Consul were made .almost absolute, strongly predisposed to it, ought to enter into tho 
Ho promulgated tho laws, .appohited or dismissed married state, aud to iucm’ the probable afflictions 
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jiMil r>^apiii)bii)iliMod (inMM^i'Ud with Ou) miiiiduimnoa 
Ilf <in uiduwkltliv fiumlvi it' itiiu avtiu Imtin {Mapi'idoil 
|i) Itijdblnlu nil Ilijd diil)ju(i|i] hull MotKir niiniloii ihtli' 
iiaonoiiilbU A\ it) jiiiiludilv Mlwit\d tiiiMuliiiir lltati 
III Id in vain iunmtiMin liy Mm ^Imnnubti 
inbtiimld (if huniMnifyi ab|uii:i(illy Imn ttn^ upplioa- 
linn Mf llm ]h\\ iiuioti ()ii|iinnl npnn annli laliimd dia- 
(niniinilB )IH In Dm inubnnf inblimnn. 'Plm hulijnnf. IH 
nliiiiilv nnu fni* an appnal In ttm uabnn aii«l nnn* 
bnitiiina nf nnllvldiiidd, itilliur than ha .tn afUiant In 
lav iliiwn Mumitilinai nilna nr i.indiinl; Imli liman 
vIm vnnld ipiiilo llii'ii' li\td |t\ puni'iplii, and 
Wlm y iiidd iml, iiibli ndn niaiiiapn riniii Mm llil> ilm 
mnlivnd alnim, wnnid dn >vnll In tal.n Ur lidn a< limia 
nnubjrliihdinn. 

Aninnp llm dntui minini' iidUbo.i nf (l. in la)£!n 
pnjitilMl Initb, Mm lu'bt. aonmlxliud aut Mmbo (itiii- 
lunltt.l iivcnnhiwdiiin and laid \ i‘iitilaMnn, 

(‘bpiriiidiv Imn iniinrilnd \yiMi all Mm dl■|M<)aatnt{ 
inllnmiiii nda'imit in ]in\iM\, ni abdnaialcd niMt 

a iit'Mibd and ali'indnimd iii'a. Ml iu mlaii) Mi.il> 
immlk inlaid Im ilmm In liii[tin\n Mm puidin ImalMi 
in Miib K bv mnin ailanMnn nn Mm pail'iif 

Mil) muplintia nf lidwiiii In Mm nnnitnili and iialtUd 
rn Mmoii ^\hn aiti, in ninm aaiibt'd Mian nia , Mmli 
Miaiidb/ find iliu anninab nf limit' piubpatllVt A 
( «n I nn amnind> nf UnpiriVinimid’ lian, indiad, aliaadv 
)»■. 11 i-lt It. It'll liv Mm linpinvi'tl lu lin; nf Mm wm). iim' 
nlri^ o< n dill Inn I liu hml 1 \\ oil I V aaia Mill) II la m (I 
liimnn, iOid iiinvi'd by naiafnl iiapiuitn, Mnil> Mm 
V 111 I.Hliop-' (ii tallnm, piintr'ioj baltiiii. and nMn-r 
Inlnlm'e-ad naiiltil iiii lii iil-\inM|ali d apail 

iimnldj by lai^m nninb<'id nt niiil<nmn, aiu, in a vm v 
apu'ia\ al ad bmibii, inn at i lua nf (Wtnoitntplinn, I ’.iMnit 
and liinn timlmiid Iimnii almi b(l•n nimwn, vvlnn ill 
li|nila(cd, lii liu laii^aly l I'npaiiBlbln fni ||m tliiaMi nf 

Mali limnnin riain IIiIh dicimibu. 'rtm iliu.dr ii|'| 
iiii id i In Mm ai my \\ ( la pi.i^ adj biitiai \ naiH a|ai, liy 

(<\ id. |ia> b< fut a 11 I aV'd I'olilinibhlttii, In jia daalinali d 
by lltla dliaara in Mnm nt paaau (n a (ilpliltnl 
iiibiit^ in I aiib.'ipitiiiiuij jiinbalil y. nf tim lani saiill* 
ladnil aial dalli-iaiil I'nhilnlld nf Mm biiiltmlid, 'llin 
(illiild and imadla |M iinlald nf Min-ltiaiil tippuar In 
ny a Ma li’ iinlni iniibly blini I, livt'H |(» n,, timn^ldi nii 
by Mm inlmbdifui id limtidiln paitialiH In Mm alnbo 
mat HiMiiia atiiiniplima nt Dmir yniitiilmpd, 'I'lia 
iilnim iiay ( la at r!<iinlnnpli and (Mabjfnn, and tlm 
inlhild nt Mm l.nMiliiltti, \Mnn bnimt ytiaia a)m ii| a 
hiiiiilai' p»< ilmaint-iiM tmin Mia iiibabdinii, in iim nna 
I'libu nf btniat diird, in Mm nllmr nt lamp tiinnl.n nn(> 
Millmjaidlv dlbdid mill ail', .Anit avcn apilmdlmal 
labniniid^in nmny jiiiildnt Mm annidtj', htiltai fimii 
ih In >.11 ( )>(aid< lilidi Id (plila a|inalllnif, nwinn In Mm 
diniiniatni id, ami p.iiljaidaily fim i.Inbtt am) hm i 
M an lb <1 I iiiidd inn nt Mmir dynithnpH, 1 1. m lanmni 
id I Ik In I Iliidt t ladi bind I in lid itd I In i>a (.). Iti| , timl Mail 
till') lali'lit liii In a }/iiui|> li>> I aid) a S nldad | |im 1> Mild 
cata-blbinii appifiin In tnllnm la|ri(inial4 )y tinin Mm 
i.Vidiiaa Mad liiai lami addnainl nt Mm Inlliiiidn 
naaiailum at II, Villi nyat ..i ny dl»i/r ami a dimtn- 
inlaal tiappl/ nf fiiHli air in wmltblaipa and d\va|- 
llhpd, liaiaii ,V‘ did tipn, Mi'tiny pidilldind Mm dat.illri 
nf an im|iiliv Inin llm Imallli nt Miu jnntiM'Vimm 
piiiilijd at l.nminii, rinm ylijaji it) anpaaitub ill Dm 
r.laariHl mania. i, Mnili liai liability nt llirdii wml.nmn 
In aj idling n( binnib and nl Imr w^ll i<miwn aympt mna 
af t (,, Wad ill iiatr pi nimi Mmi (n I ln> tlajntm Mi ^s li|( It 
tliiy bad la.an anbp id. In Mm t-vll inliimmiuu nf ilM 
vniitlialad wml.htaipdj and Mminailiad iniprnvi'inbid. 
in llai la (dill nt mn pUdniib in Mm pn aani) day, ban 
id i.nidii liM n alan\n In jin In a aniibldmaldii n^M'iiti 
dim In Mm diinliiibli<'d ]Mavala!ma nf M. anmii|r Mm 
Inmalrdi witiab, apaln, id atMlbiilMl, mi /aaai i vi* 
lb m.M, In Mm linpinyad anndlHmlinn nf Mm m llii,and 
tl.a iiaiM.iiHid bmllilbd fnr wlmbdnmn n«maiun amt 
ni I lipidinn //ivnii M» piidnimiri iiiidar amttiumnaidi fnr 


ImipMmimd paiindd, Mi laid aynn bami jdandibty 
iimmlatimd, Ibai. in annm nf nuv mnduin jaild H, ia 
jiida niu\ataidi I bail lit id numii)^ Mm u^^naia) ]mpi)liUin|i 
nr tlm nlabdad fmin ydiiah piidaimid am abudly 
lalaiii; Hit Mini) Mm faati nf anntiniuimnt, and Mm 
dtipitidbiiuf iiillimmuid nt a pmial d|t’iii|)l)im, am nmm 
IlmM iiiiniiiaitiatumuid by Mm alliaili nf a mpidav iifo, 
y Imlvdtiiim bit(< jilain bind, iiiid a Midliaionli tinmnidi 
tir naaiipuMmi (n mainlaiit iniml ami ianly in a amind 
hlidn t>!vi it admiltinp, timmtnia, Miatr Mm nanbLiu 
nf H. may tm in paitr piantiirdM }i mnm\ abln, Mmm 
aimiiid nn iiiiibnii In duntiti Mad) u.i y numb lulpblt Im 
dmm Ml illminirib ltd pi turn I . mm, aa y all aa Mi in | cdli 
tid nmiibu V litin uliu.aly fmamd, liy dim allKidinn 
Ml Mm ttnmitii I nr tlm j.ilmnilnn pupnlal Ini), bat li in 
Mull' dynthni'd and in (la- |•lllIml^ nt Mmir dally 
iiKiinpid tmia. 

M'lm pniii lid nymptiMiid nt (' inn pidnldi In n>tny 
tiyii} Mm Innm aKKinatu h |ipi . nl.it imi nt I bam, bnW- 
>>V ('i , amt I Im nan nt I Im iiim n a 1 1 li'l I y limdliwil inuHlld 
tin doMiottlin Mm diooaat, Ka.i pid^pii^^ nt ltd pmaindd 
iUid pliibidiln iaaim. am anmn^ Mat inmu dltlmnlt' nf 
Itm dllthd nt tlm pji\dl.iliin ‘I'lm illduadi) ntMui 
id.mpi'H iiilKidlnn la lla inily dtipntd, yati laili MO 
liiimli fi iim t till alianbil (> d llta>nll y nf ltd dal iiat tall, iid 
rimii llm Inniiiiniinni o<t nl im Ini iialnn, ilia 1 Mm anadl 
alaim ulilali lla u.iily n\niptnaiM aMilta In llni 
mlml nf ( ba Mitb mt , ami t ( . a nt bia ti imald, S) bail 
militti niit.ii|.|i d (Niiii Iba iiiurlm.od nt IUk, td U Imll 
mdiiially iml< ptl.rl nilli tlm bmidly nt mtlnad 
nbtiai\(dlini VV ht.tn . « i n pmnp pKidiili appiiild 
In Ino.t lltali ami ulittal). (tlibnali l>hin\n ainiaui 
V la II llm I nIntM nlnnn't n mn<b tmin day (ti tbiy, 
tnid tlnni Immii M» tnan , u )k n tiltlviilapd am (•nin* 
plallU'd nf. nt nv.n a m nno nt tiai {tliadr i.lilllliaibU, 
ldll■imd<d )i\ Ibtoltliii n .nid tin iippi .ajal I tM\ ii 1 iiii ll, 
m Inn imitinna pt iB|>ntihnii , vn Imn Wllb lladu 
Nyinplnlna Mnii- la • n.ifjli, Iimm ik i i u|]{||d', ni pallid 
|u>( 1) «‘iai Mm tilmiddi 1 a ainl ..I ton I I Im almilldni bbab d, 
m lii'bny Mm tntt.n , wlmn llnm Id an ni.iia* 

hlniial Icmb imy tn apt I np nimtll tjiand d li u nt blnad 
tinni Mm nluai, m u In n lln p<dli.id) Id niibjnnii In 
InptiidMl (dl.nltd nt naliinti (ii \ ), nl IikII tbn 
Imunld ain liabllu.dly Int.an m iiiy lim^pibil, nl 
y ban U it b any nim «tf I )n si b \ mpt nind In t Im ti.iilidu 
llnia Id diminidatit nt diippitoainn nt (Im mmid 
p«.l tndin dial baifU d, lt> la iml Inn omin In appialmlld 
i 111. «a.) tlMiim u nf M , ami In pbn » lliu pidliildi timUa' 
lindliid tuMinii In aninn Inutamid Mmaliiim inay 
appeal piiMindbau, ami Intillli imiy iiijililly liilinn 
nil. bn fippinpiialu lintilin.id , bidi a fill piaalar 
d<(li{ia| Id I b.dt Mudn apiiplnitid. bulnp ilVmlnnbial 
nt implidiM d, may pinvi. only llm pmaiUtaild id H 
iiiniit app.iiind ly am Iniid altanl. id dlaciibii, ami Ibidi 
I Im liitili oiiapii.inii id <1 ni.i y ai lun mil y atlar 1i i i.jiai - 
alilu inldi.bii t bad l.ilmn pbn.n. Ill jimimiil |(.iimi, lli 
may bn aaid Mnitr ibiiinp lln^ pMilnd id mlnli Mi.mmo - 
I II, la-fmn Mm bndy bad aMaiiniial ltd tnll dnValnp- 
im nt( ill ianaid In tdmiiplli ami wi i{dd' nn nnii' 
altlniabln lilu'id* Mt ltd mlviiimi. In Mu'dii |i{||M-i.tH 
nlildd' In priHd iiiimd|ni..b nmm t-apm lally it attiualad 
WlMibablMial fnvm lubiimd, i nitpb, m nlbm aymjiMimB 
nf bnpaiii'd Imallli 

A (Mil lint H ba yn liiMJii mm In In alni w, t ball a piiDidiar 
babili nf lin.ty m pliyi.l....! imnlin mat inn, apiii I* Mnlll 
dianlib.lcd lianilll, Id In lai i i.p.i | dial ad pi MllHnnbjn/r 
Ml <1. j and tbia baa tain > .dlad ||m pblllidlaal 
dlalln did (i|. I'.), lad. lillln ni nn dnjmmb tma r.an bn 
jibnii.l mi any aimb ini(l>.idliind, Ini' Mibl diHaiiun 
ampM bli nialdy (H.i.nid wilb niiiily i.ipial tiaipimmy 
in all Mm jdi^.dlnlnpl. al vaibdlidiif Ibn llHim'iM 
v.ln.M nvjin.jiid In ltd i.baitiiip and pii.illdpnrind 
aaiaiiti, Tlm i » jiciimmail i.yi. id Mm pb^alnbin, bnW- 
i.VLi. ^^ili nlM.ii ibdiiiivLi’ Mill bnli|n|r paiinHid Ihja 
jiiHiiliniid inalmly, i<V) n yiicti mdjvn aynijitimia hayn 
laai) Innu abbuid, nr liayn ji.miiiad idim a- bmp 
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period of comparaldvdy good liealfh, Iqr tlie cficci 
of forjner diseaso upon tlio dei’clo^ent of iho 
frame in tlic period of cbildhood. ^or a similar 
reason, fho _uso of the stethoscope (q.v.), and other 
means of minutely esamining into tlio state of tto 
chest, ivill sometimes detect a udi^y uncicpcctcd 
attack of pidmona^ O. in persons who suppose 
theur lungs to bo quite sound, or who have forgotten 
tliat they were ci-cr subject to disease. As a rule, 
however, the sj'mptoms mentioned above arc pretty 
safe guides ns to the commencement of 0., if care be 
taken that their ^dnnl progress docs not ciusc 
them to be ovcrlodccd. In a fciv cases the disease 
begins otherwise, the form being Uiat of an acute 
attack, such ns fever or inflammation of the chest; 
but 8uch_ cases arc of course at once detected, as 
bemg serious enough to requite medical advice. 

The further medical history of C‘. is very compli' 
eated, and can hardly bo treated of with advanbigc 
in a work like the prfient. Generally speaUng, 
the p rogress of the diSLase is marked by the following 
By luptoms : progre<isivp em.aciation, with habitiiiu 
fever and frequent suvating .at night; cough and 
pains in the chest, mth c.vp<-ctaration of mucus, and, 
m the end, of pnmleiit ni.itter in large quantities; 
c1iairhs.a (q. v.), and Ennivtimes (distiimtc ronuting, 
oftener fadurc of the ajqit titc, w itli uccasional sick* 
ness; gradually increasing weakness and indispori- 
tiM for active exertion, often mth more or less 
difficult' of breathing on exertion, hut rarely with 
extreme distri-ss or pain of any land. Tliis remark- 
able freedom from acute MiUcnng is probably one 
rc.ason of_ the svlf-deciqitiou usually attributed to 
consumptive pomous, by which they ate led to 
believe in their curability up to a very advanced 
stage of the disorder. 

The demo to whkh C is curable has been a 
fnutful subject of dincii-sieii of late veats. Fronerly 
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MorcovGTi to many men a regular occupation is 
Kallv a necessity in moro sexiscs tiian one; and to 
uMOciations of habit in a person 
dcoilifcated by disease, and not capablo of seeking 
new sources of oxoifoment, is to poison the rorings 
of enjoyment aud render the remainder of life a 
burden. Many consumptives have been sent abroad 
oidy to die, and in all probabOity to die more 
miscrablyi and at an earlier period than if tiiey 
had remained at home. On the other hand, tlio 
favouring influences of climate aro by no tp 
be rejected, when &ey can bo obtained in accord- 
ance with the patient's proviously formed habits, 
and ivith duo rc^rd to his means of occupation and 
prospects of eventual cure. A varied and wbole- 
soxnc, but light and unstimiilatiDg diet, includiiig 
abundant dairy produce; flannel coverings next 
the skin, and clotlung wliich is warm but not 
oppressive ; a well- ventilated slecping-apattment^ 
with a moderate firo in cold wcsithcr; bathing in 
tepid water; the use of a rGs;)imtor or of a light 
woollen covering for the mouth and nose in exces- 
sively cold weather; avoidance of late hours, crowded 
rooms, and cver 3 * kind of dissipation; avoidanco 
*>f draughts of cold air, and of sitting in damp 
clothes or with damp fect;^ thc^o aro the principal 
circumstances to be kept in view in tbo ordinary 
Kgnlation of the life of a consumptive patient. 
Tito use of cod-liver oil has been veiy popular of 
laic years in tbc treatment of C.; but it may bo 
reasonably donbted whether the reputation of this 


tnutful subject i>f chncii-siKii of late vean. Properly 
spc,ikiiig, there iieier ha.i hein any Uuuht that cases 
markcilliy all the sjuiptoms of f. avGa.sionaUy, and 
even iiretty fruijuvntly m the early stages, get 
well; but it was aigucd that these were probably 
not genuine instances of what w noiv alono tcchni- 
cidly called C. — w., tubercular disease. In France, 
where morbid nnatumy w.as extensively cultivated 
*?.?. present centui}', the incur- 

ability of the tubercular form of C. was a general 
doctnne of the schools till the time of Lsennee (q. v.), 
who, by niiiltiplied instances, and careful observa- 
tions on the dead 1 m« 1 v, elicwcd lieyoml all question 
the occasional amst even of advanced O., and tho 
frequent cure of it in the early stages. Tho appe.ar- 
anccs in the lungs, and other oignns of persons 
** "itb C., will ho discussed under Tnumn.r. 

Wio treatment uf ('. is a very comphc.xtcd subject, 
and one much misunderatixid, partly owing to tho 
misrcprcscnt.xtions of quacks, and partly from tho 
grc.at demand for palliative remedies on the part of 
jiatients and their fnends, tending to obscure tho 
tiuo mnciplcs of _tre,atmont even to the mind of 
the physician. It is, however, now svcll ascertained 
that the greater part of the cure consists in hygienic 
measures— i. c., the regulation of tho mode of living, 
the occupation, the diet, the clothing, tho food, tho 
hours of repose, &c., of tho consumptive— and nil 
treatment by dnigs is usually regarded by wdl- 
informcd physicians as subonlinato to that just 
mentioned. A lifo_ in the open nir to n coiiaidcrablo 
extent, and in a dimato xvliich admits of tho enjoy- 
ment of such a life oven in winter, is tho best 
restorative in cases of incipient C.; yet too much 
may be sacrificed to tho desire of obtaining theso 
advantages, if a genial climate is sought at tho 
®^Bii*o of tho comforts of an Fngliah home, or 
with the efleot of iirodncing anxiety of mind, or 
**^*sSf*°** l>ody by n long and fatiguing journey. 


and other medicines to arrest irritating cough and 
subdue fcvcrishnc.ss, and in special cases the treat- 
ment proMr to tho complications, such ns diarrhicn 
(q.y.) and brc.ithlcEsncss, are generally admitted os 
imefm adjuncts to tho mc,ins above mentioned; but 
they can hardly' bo discussed in thw place with 
Bdvuntagc, and shoidd ho in general used only under 
mcdiral ndvice. Sco Ancell on Tuberculosis— 
Phthisis (translated for tho Sydenham Society). 

CoMumplion in the Lower Anlmah. — C. rarely' 
occurs in hotsn, _ tho health-depressing influences 
which produce it in man and other animals inducing 
in them Glanders (q. v.) and Farcy (q. v.). It is also 
rare among dogs, hut is common in oxen nnd sheep, 
and still more so in pigs. It is one of the chief 
causes of dc.ath amongst tho apes and other deni- 
zens of our 70Dlogic.al g.snlciis. It is produced, ns 
m man, by oi-crcrowding, damp lodging, bad food, 
neglected colds, nnd tho like debilitating causes. It 
IB notoriously' hereditary'; is frequently' developed 
liy breeding from parents nc.arly related to c.xch 
othiw, and mostly' nflccts animals of faulty' confor- 
mation, prevailing, for example, amongst con's with 
small thin necks, narrow carcasses, hollow flanks, 
and dirty nnhc.’dthy'-Iooking skins. Such animals 
are, moreover, subject to dysentery; indeed, the two 
diseases depend, in cattle, on the same tuberculous 
or scrofulous state of system; they' occur in the 
same stocim, and often replace each other in difibr- 
ent genenations. In all animals, tho wcll-m.arkcd 
symptonu nre x'ciy analogous. In con's, appetite 
and nunination hccomo irregular; the coat stares, 
tho skin is_ dire, nnd firmly adherent to the ribs; 
tho nnimal is dull, loses flesh, is sometimes feverish, 
and if in millc, the secretion is diminished, blue, 
and poor; n tickling cough is easily excited; and 
diarrhcGa is rc.adily' set up, and once cskiblished, is 
arrested witli difficulty.' As tho disease advances, 
tho lymphatic glands about the neck and olsewhcro 
are ciilaigcd; the fever, cough, and debility increase; 
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c(artaiiifyonniblc,eqic<!iiilly in iho earlier itagea. Tlio 
treatment consists mainly in attention to regimen 
and diet, -with careful pretection from damp, cold, 
and other causes inimical to health. Tho food!shonld 
bo good, easily digested, and nourishing, and tho 
capncims appetite coaxed In frequent variety. For 
coiTB, hnseed or other convenient oleaginons artides 
shouldhc^freelyused. driegulnTiiyof thohoirdsmay 
be remedied In an occasional dose of treacle, or by a 
small quantity of linseed or of castor ml ; but active 
purgativca, and, indeed, all poweifiil and irritating 
arugs,_must bo avoided. A few simple tonics may 
Bometmes be advisable. 0, might be greatly limited 
by rejecting, for breeding purposes, all animals 
having any tuberculous taint, and In greater 
attention to tho feeding, shelter, and warmth of 
jroung stock. Ne^cct of these latter precautions 
IS the cause of its unusual prevalence amongst tho 
young cattle of tho more exposed parts of our 
eastern coast. .Its connection with overcrowding 
and faidty sanitary arrangements, is evident from 
its frequent occurrence amongst Ue cows that have 
for several months been inmates of onr badly 
managed town-dairies. 

OONSUhlFTION, in Political Economy, is tho 
converao of Production {q. v.). iOie word is of very 
frequent use 1^ political economists, tat it has neviw 
had a definite meaning attached to it. It may bo 
■ gcnciolly said, that everything which is produced or 
made 1^ human labour is to bo consumed, or to 
cease in its torn to exist Sut there is not only a 
great difiereneo in the rate at which things are 
consumed— some going rapidly, while others lart 
for centuries— but there is a C. whicdi isannihilotion 
or loss, and a 0. which is in reality man, or an 
addition to the wealth of tho world Food is an 
artide of production destined to be immediately 
consum^ but tho food of the working-man sustains 
him while ho is producing more than ho consumes. 
A thousand pounta qient in improving a thousand 
ao^ of land, or in building a house, produce aome- 
.thing which lasts for many years ere it is consumed 
or_ rendered valueless. The samo sum qient in 
raismg a wheat crop will seem to be immediately 
consumed, but it may have in realiiy been laid out 
more beneficially than the other, thrragh tho process 
of reprednetion. If tho thousand pounds liud out 
on land ineteases tho value of that land so as to 
make it worth deven hundred pounds, while the 
wheat raued by the eiqicnditure of the other 
thousand is sold for fifteen hundred pounds, there 
is less 0. in tho latter expenditure than the former. 
If tho thousand ponnd!^ on ^o other hand, bo 
expended _ on ^uibs and sky-rookets, tho 0. is 
greater stilL The makers of the squibs and sl^- 
mkets no doubt live, but it woidd tend less to 0. 
if they lived by malring something that would last. 

GO'NTACT. In Geometry, two lines, one of 
which at least is curved, are said to bo in C. when 


&cy have a common point from winch they reccdi^ 
in such a wot that tho deflection of the ono from 
the other wiU, if a snflidcntly small departure bo 
taken, become as small a fraction as we pleaso of 
that dimarturc: A complete discussion of the nature 
and order of C. can bo obtained only 1y means of 
the differential calcnlus. 

CONTA'GION, tho communication of a discaso 
from tile sick to the healthy, either Indirect eon- 
tact of a part jiffectcd with tiie disease, or through 
the medium of tho excretions and exhalations of 
the tady. _ Some authorities have empliyed the 
term infection (q. v.) to designate this lamr method 
of communication, and have correspondin^y limited 
the meaning of tho word C.; tat no practical end 
is served by this refinemcnit nod it has indeed led 


to great_ confusion _by. obscuring tho fact of the 
communication, which i^ when dearly proved by 
instances, 'tho most important dement in the 
inquiry. If of a ^ven number of healthy persons 
exposed to assodabon with the sick, a much larger 
proportion becomes ill than can be reasonaoly 
accounted for on general prindple^ or than u 
actually observed among persons of shnilar habits 
not mqioscd to this cause of diseasi^ the disease is 
Mdto bo propagated by C.} and if the oharacters 
of the disease are wdl marked, and nearly similar 
tbron^imt the group of cases, it is said to be duo 
to a spccifio C., which may be in some cases diown 
to be eapaUo iff reprodnemg the primary disease to 
im illimitable extent, being conveyed (as in the case 
d byptais, ^v.), cither through thejiquid secre- 
tions iff tho weeted part, or (as in the case of small- 
this way, and also through tiio aiirial 
exhal ations. Cont^ons diseases are generally 
i^di^e (q. V.) in tiieir mode of propagntion, 
attacking laigo numbers of people at once, and 
travelling irom ^aeo to plnco with the affected 
multitudes. There are, however, epidemic diseases, 
which are by po moans generally admitted to be 
contagious, as influenza (q. v.). 

CONTAEPNI, the name of a noble family in 
Venice, one of the twelve that dented tiie first 
Doge. Setween 1041 and 1674, seven Doges were 
furnished by tins family, and several of its members 


sador from Venice to Persia, 1473—1477, and gave 
an areount of his travels in his Vtaggi /atti 
& Vinaja, alia Tana, in Portia, in India, ei in 
OenstantinopoK (Vcn. 1487).— CanDiirai.GASX'Ano 0. 
distingnishM himself os Venetian ambassa^ at 
fho court of Charles V., and was papal legato at 
tho diet of Batistan, 1S41, where ho displayed 
great moderatioa— Giovamn 0., tain 1549, was 
ono of tho most famous paintcis of his time; ho 
minted the Bcsnrrection, in San Francisco di 
Paolo's, in Vcnico. — VmccNzo C., bom 1677, had 
acquired, at tho age of 26, such a fomo for learning, 
ttat the magistetcs of Padua, in order to secure 
him for their university, established an cxtraordinaiy 
imfcssmship of Greek and Latin doquence. 

CONTEIUPT, against tho crown’s ecdcsiostical 
supremacy, by assuming local ecdcsiostical titles 
under the autborily of the court of Borne, is iw 
bidden under penalties by 10 Geo. IV. c. 7, s. 2^ 
and by 14 and 15 Vi^ c. GO. 

CONTEMPT, againat the soverdgn’s titie; Sco 
Fiuaiuimu^ 

CONTEMPT OF COURT. There is probably 
no eoimtty in which courts of law arc not furnished 
with the moans of vindicating their authority and 
preserving &eir di{^ty by muling in tho aid of tho 
executive in certain circumstances, without tiio 
foimaUties usually attending a tiid and sentence. 
Of this tho simplest instonco is where a judge orders 
tho police to cnfinco silence, or to dear tho court. 
Contempts by rpnsting tho process of a courts are 
in England pushed by Attachment (q. v.) ; con- 
tempts done in tho faoo of the courts Ita directly 
obswueting its nrocccdmcs. mav bo vimted with 


by drawmg a weapon, or tho like, has been an 
offence^ at common mw in Enj^ind of tho hipest 
kind sineo tho times of the Ang^-Saxons ; and in 
Scotland, it is a statutory offence, punidinblo dthcr 
capitally or by very severe arbitrary paiiu (1593, c. 
173; 1600, 0. 4). Sco Judge. Ih latter country, 
minor contem^ are punishable arbitrarily, dtiicr 
BE proprio mofK^of the court, where &o offence 
has como under its immediato observation, or by 

zos 
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.a Bummnry complaint at the instance o£ the 
]niWio prosecutor, avhcrc, though not committed in 
the immedi.ato proseuco o£ the court, it has relation 
to a matter which is, or has been recently, in depend' 
021 ce before it. 

CONTEMPT OP PAHLIAMENT. Sec Pjot 

MASIENT. 


CONTI, IIotJSE or, a hr.anch of the Ilonso 
Condd (q. v.). Armand de Bourbon, first prince 
C., and brother of the great Condd, was born ..i, 
Paris in IG29. IIo took his title from the little 
town of Conti, situated live leagues from Amiens. 
Of a feeble constitution and deformed shape, ho 
was early destined for the church, but the fame of 
his brother insjiired him with military ardour. He 
commenced bis martial career as the opponent of 
his brother, but soon entered into alhanco with 
him. After 1057, ho retired from the world, .and 
g.ave himself up, witlimit reserve, to devotion. He 
died at IVzenas in lOGG— Lons .■Vn.itAKD, Prince 
do Conti, Comte de Pe/enas, and jicer of France, 
eldest son of the preceding, was bom in ICGl. 
After a short career in aims, ho died of small- 
pox .at Fontainebleau, 5th November IGS."). IIo 
loft no children, and was succeeded bj' his brother 
FnAN90is IjOi’is, Prince do la i!oehe-sur-Yon et do 
Conti, who was Imrn at Paris in 1GG4. This was the 
most remarkable member of the family. Educated 
under the eyes of the great Conde, lie early conceived 
n passion for bearing arms. Ifis first c.amp.aign 
was made in Hungary, where ho distinguished him- 
self ; but having fallen into disgrace with the court, 
ho was banished to Chantilly, with strict orders not 
to leave it. Tlie great Coiid'e, before his death, per 
EU.aded Louis XI \ . to pardon him. Subsequently', 
C. served under tlio line de Luaeiiihourg, who was 
w.arraly .attached to him. and took a brilliant 
part iii^the victories of .stiaiikirk and Ncenvinden. 
In 1097, ho narrowly eseaiied hemg made Icing of 
Poland On liia return to h ninoe, he was still coldly 
received by Louis, v ho, howei cr, was at hast forced 
by disaster to employ' him. He received the com- 
mand of the aniiy of Flanders m 1709, hut died on 
the ffid February of tliu ‘ame year. M.assillon 
pronounced bus funeral or.ition. .Saint-Simon, in lus 
celebrated MOiioire,^, tliiis speaks of him : ‘ Ho w.a3 
the delight of aruiies, the divimty of the people, tlic 
hero of officers, the d.ai ling of [larlinment, .and tlio 
admiration of the most learned savans.*— d'iio hast 
iiieinber of the House of C v.is Louis F11AK901S 
Josiii’ii, horn 17-'M, died in .spam IS07. 

_ CO'NTINENT. Though no mathomatic.al dis- 
tinction has ever lieen diawii between a C. nild 
an island, the lusago of language has generally 
recognised live great masses or dirisions of hand 
as contincut.s^ — Eiiriqie, Asi.a, Afric.a, Anieric.a, and 
Australia. Europe, .Vsua, .and aVfric.a form pro- 
perly' one great C., the only ono knou'u to tlio 
ancients ; tlio second w.as dscovered by’ Columbus ; 
niid tho third made its apfiearanco at the antipodes 
of Europe in the hegiiimiig of tho 17th century'. 
Tho existence of an antarctic C. h.as not yet 
boon sati-sfactorily cstablLshed. Tho npp.arent irre- 
gularity in the shape of the continents disajipc.ars 
on nearer e.xamination, and certain uniforimties 
become apparent, tho causes of which h.ave long 
been subjects of speculation. Bacon remarked, tluat 
tho continents avero pointed toivards the south polar 
sea, and presented broad conformations toavard tho 
north. J. K. Forster folloaa'od up this remark by 
tho gencr.alisatioii, that these southern points are 
tho ends of moiuitaiii-ranges, avhioh aro continued 
northwards; and that at the east side of these 
promontories there aro alaa’ay'S larger or smaller 

SOI) ^ 


archipelagos of islands, wliilo tho west side of the 
contincuts is indented aa’ith large hay’s. 

Not only have attempts been made to rcduco 
thc_ horizontal outlines of tho continents to rule, hut 
their a’crtical dimensions haa’c been examined avith 
the same view. Observation had been confined to 
ascertaining tho heists of individual summits, 
until Alexander a'on Humboldt enriched physical 
gcogr.iphy avith a new numerical element, by ondca- 
a'oiiring to detormino the mean height of continents 

i. e., the elevation of tho centre of gr.ia'ity of their 
mass. He estimated the mean height of Europe at 
103 'toises (a toise is about G feet G inches), of 
North America .at 117, of South America at 177, and 
of Asia at 180 toises. Laplace had c.alcul,atca tho 
mean height of all the continents .at 1000 metres; 
Ilumholdt found this too groat by tav'o-thirds, and 
gives tho height of the centre of gr.arity of all tho 
continents, except Africa, above the sea-level at 307 
metres, or 1007 feet. 

CONTINE'NTAL SYSTEM; BERLIN 
DECREE; ORDERS IN COUNCIL. The C. S. 
was the name given to Napoleon’s plan for shutting 
England out from all connection with the coiiti° 
nent of Europe, and thus compelling her .at least 
to acknowledge tho maritime law established at tho 
peace of Dtrcclit. See NilornALiTV. This system 
began arith Napoleon’s famous ‘ Berlin Decree ’ of 
November 21, 160G, which declared the British 
islands in a state of bloclcado, and proliihited all 
commerce and correspondence arith them ; every 
Englisluiinn found in a country' occupied by French 
troops or by their allies avns dcohared a prisoner of 
ai’ar; all merebandiso belonging to an Englishman, 
I.aavful prize ; and .all trade in English goods entirely 
prohibited. No ship coming direct from England, or 
from a British colony, avns alloavod to cater any 
port ; and .any ship seeking by Lalso decharations to 
ca’ado the regulation, avns confiscated aa’ith its c.argo 
as if British property'. 

England ai’as not long in maldng reprisals. By an 
‘ order in oomieil,’ issued January’ 7, 1807, all neutral 
a'csscis avero prohibited from entering nny port 
belonging to Franco or her allies, or" imder her 
control. Every neutral vessel a’iolating this order avas 
to ho confiscated avitii its cargo. Stffl more ojiprcs- 
sia'o for ncutr.al commerce was a second order in 
council of November 11, 1807, hyaa’liich .all liarhoius 
and jilaccs of France, and her alh'es in Eiwopo .and 
the colonies, as avell .as of every country avith avhich 
England av.as at av.ar, and from avhich the English 
flag av-as c.xcliided, avero placed under the same restric- 
tions as if strictly blockaded. These orders avero 
folloavcd by reprisals on the French side. By tho 
Milan Decree of December 17, 1807, strengthened by 
a second of January 11, 1808, from tho Tiulerics, any 
vessel, of whatever nation, that had been searched 
by an English ship, had submitted to ho sent on 
a a'oy'.ago to England, or paid any duty to tho 
English goa'cmincnt, av.as to ho declared dcnalion- 
allied, and treated as English. In order the more 
effectually to anniliilato English commerce, tliere 
appeared, August 3, 1810, tho tariff of Tri.auon for 
colonial goods ; tliis avas extended by a tlecree of 
12th September, and on the ISth October followed 
tho Decree of Fontaiuhleau, ordering tho huming 
of all Engbsh goods ; an order avhioh avas to ho 
c.arricd out aa'ith more or less modification in all 
countries connected aaath Franco. 

The conseqnence of the C. S. was undoubtedly tho 
springing up on tho continent of many branches 
of m.anufacturo _to tho prejudice of England; on 
the other hand, tho price of foreign produce rose 
to an cxtraordinaiy height on the continent, 
enabling a feav commercial men to make fortunes, 
but sensibly nffeoting the daily comfort of the 
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middle dasscs. aSiis Tiolcnt interruption of 7intnn„ 
intcrcourso and Eocialiilily ■n-as an unnatural con- 
dition, ivliidi could pot last long, and could only 


mg up of Eapoleon’a porrcr, tlio C. S. fell to the 
ground. 

COl^I'EGEXTCY, in Iia\r, an crcnt, the occur- 
ronce n Trnich, though uncertain, is sufficiently 
prohaWe to be provided for. Thus, contingent 
debts, by tho_ law of Scotland, are taken into 
account in estimating the claims on the estate of 
® ® contingent creditor is not 

mtiticd to concur in a petition for sequestration, or 
to vote in tho dcction of a trustee, until his claim 
shall bo valued. 

COSTI'K'GEK'T is tho giiota of troops furnished 
to the common army by cadi member of an alliance 
or confederation of states, Tho vrord was especially 
mplied to tho proportions contributed by the several 
Gcman states to tho army of the eonfedention, 
which has given place to the empire, SccGEiiuurr. 

COSTl'XtTED hTtACTIOlTS. See EitAciioiis. 

COKTO'RK’IATE (ItaL eontamo, Fr. eonlour), 
a tenn applied to a class of antique medals, which 
have a deep lino cut round tho edge, like a furrow. 

COIfTOTlTED STBATA arc beds wliich are 
bent and tnisted, so that in a section their edges 
would bo seen to follow crooked and curved lines, 
often doubling back and running altogether out of 
their former course. An account of extensive 0. S. 
will be found under tho artido Apfal-Vcuiaks. 


. on ordinary trade with either bdligeroni, except 
when prevented by blockade (see Blookasx); but 
tho ships, according to the above rules, must not 
contain artides 0. of 'W.; nor must a conterminous 
land frontier be crossed by sutffi oonuioditics. If a 
merchant evades these nucs, ho docs so at his oVm 
risk; his merdiandise may bo* seized, and his own 
government will not protect him. By the law and 
practice of natiom^ it is for the Admiralty Court of 
the capturing newer to decide what is or what is 
not contraband of war. Upon such questions it is 
tho province of this tribunal to adjudicate; and 
from its final judgment ihero is no empeah At 
venous times, discussions have arisen whether corn, 
or coal, can ever be induded in tho list of 
articles C. of AV, ; they arc obviously artides of 
peacefid commerce, but they are also essential to 
the maintenance of an army, and sometimes a supply 
would give ono belligerent a meat advantage over 
the other. EqKcially is this uio ease in rdercnco 
to coal, m tho present ago of war-steamers,— Contra- 
band m Gommereo depends upon tho spe^ laws of 
each country. See SMnaoLiHa. 

OO^TlhACT. For a statement of tho principles 
on which contracts in general are founded, sco 
CoSSISiT. 

COhTBA'CTIOhTS. Tho wish or necessity of 


C0'2iTltA, a term in hlusic, meaning opposite, 
lower, and applied to tho alto and tenor irarta when 
thej* form tho lowest part in the harmony. When 
a piut lower than the usual bass is employed, it 
IS called contra-bassa- C. is also used in oigan- 
bnilding, to infficato that a certain stop, or 
register of pipes, is an octavo lower than the usual 
pitch. ' 

CpiTTBA BASS, or TIOLOOT!, tho largest 
niecies of stringed iustrnmcnt, commomy called the 
double bass. In Britain, this class of instrument has 
three strings, the lowest being A, a minor third below 
the low C of the violoncello; the next is a fourth 
aliovc, viz., D ; and tho highest is G, a fourth above B. 
This manner of stringing is defective, as all tho 
groat masiters have written for the 0. B. down to 
B, for whidi reason tho German inatnunents have 
all four strings, the lowest a fourth below our 
low A. C. B, IS also the name of an organ ston of 
10 feet pitch. ^ ^ 

CO'KTBABAB Jl> OF AVi^(Lat. contra Saaamn, 
against the itrodamation], is a name applied to 
certain commpffitics, or tho nUcs relating to them, 
during hostilities between states which acknow- 
Icdra what are colled tho laws of nations. Ono 
such law is, that neutral nations must not cany on, 
for tho advantage of either of tho belligerent powers, 
any branches of commereo from wmch they an 
excluded in time of peace. Another is, that tho 
name^of C. of, A7. shall bo given to such articles as 
pertain to military or naval warfare — gum, ammuni- 
tion, and stores of all kinds. Unless then arc 
rocmol trentie^ deCning exactly what articles oro 
G. of AV., the interpretation of this law often leads 
to much embarrassment. Another law insisied on 
by England during tho lost great war was, t^t each 
belligerent shall have a right to visit and examino 
neutral ships, to sec whether they carry any articles 
which aro C. of AV., and which seom likely to bo 
mtended for the onemy. A neutral state may cany 


tions or C. in their manuscr^ts. Theso 0, were 
transplantcil into tho first printed books ; and moro 
recently they have been reprodneed in many works, 
as well in this country ns on tho continent, whero 
it was thouj^t dcsirablo that the modern print 
, should represent as nearly ns possible all tho pecu- 
i hantics of tho aneient manuscript. Aknowlc^of 
1 (X, tberoforo, is indispcnsablo not only to rcadSa of, 
> oM w^tings, hut to readers of tho printed books of 

■ tho IStii, tho IGth, and tho earlier part of the 17th 

■ centiuics, and to liU who dcsiro to avail themselves 
of the vast stores of historical and ntchicolomcal 
materials accumulated in tho rolls and reends 
miblishod ly tho goveinmento of Groat Britain, 
Franco, and other countries. 

0. may bo divided into sue dasscs : 1. C,, pro- 
perly M caUed ; 2. 0. by dision or snspension ; 
3. O, by writing a smaller letter above tho word 
contracted; A 0. by running two or moro lettcru 
mto ono character; B. 0.-by symbols rcprcscn&g 
qrllahles or words ; C. C. by initisl letters. 

1- Q/" Oi, proptrly so eaUedt fhero aro thr^o great 
lan c Ts : ^ (l) A stiai^t lino over n letter denotes 
the ominxon of an m or on n after os in tho 
following examples ; 

H anus, anmit/ qua, fuoMf foeiat, faeiant: 
teaenda, tatendam. 

6 faeict, fadaitj rege, rtgtm; scirietibns, icr- 
vitnlibut, 

i stat^ tlalim ; i, fn / imediato, immtdialt. 
in OSes, omnei/ omio, omnia,* omi, emni. 

5 no, non; comunis, eommunii/ hoines, htmincsf 
eSccssa, eoneeua. 

u hue^ Aune; volutatE, wfuntefem; tesla, festumj 
heiu, Aominum. 

(n.) A crooked or circumfioc lino over or through 
a letter signifies that ono or moro letters are omitted 
after it— occadonolly both before and after it— 
thus: 

i d, estisa; aii, ante; ana, anteai anio, angtlof 
miam, misericardiam. 
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liCi hcatcj tii^ licoii / no^i nohisj li^ttLiSp Xxhct^ denotes ilie omission of a consonflnt ■ if & consonant. 

MamS^mm M .1 ^ — — 11 XI • • ' 


tatem. . 

lib ttbbe, abhate; alib, ablas. 
c dcQS, dietus; cma, tedaiai sea, sanela, 

(t S, dti tt, dants do, deoi dns, domtuusj dni^ 
domini; ebita, didomada. 

& David j BB', Dand. 

E cG^ etsef E, cal, 
f fT,f rater. 

g magro, magalro; mgr, maghlcr: mag, magia. 
ti beat, hdbeati liui, hahui; tint, hahent. 

i nia, cmimai aial, animal; niS, animam; tSa, 

femina; mic, minime; oTo, emnino. 

E Emus, hiriatimva; Kmi, laruaimi. 

1 filio; T>, vd; iia, lieentia; t, lege; fr, 
lihenter; pfat, pluralia. 

fl baHis, IttlUvia; aigitt, aigiilo; WiHmo, TI’i/Mmo. 
m omes, omnea ; liomibna, hmninibua; coni, coiaifo; 
ms, naia, tni, lantum, tarn, tamcn. 

ii dns, dominua; nr, noater; nio, noatro; udu, 


tbo omiasion o{ a Towd. Occasionally the omiaaion 
extends to two or more letters, wlicther vowels or 
consonants. 

q*ni guam, 

gHia gratia, 

occ'ona occaaimt, 

p'jnis primia. 

ml mihi. 

d nisi’. 

B> aOi. 

imjAnnet' impriaondur. 
m® nilleaimo, made, 

inl‘itns inlroitua, 

mag® magiatro. 

m’astenu nonaalerium. 


ana, aominua; nr, jioaxcr; iiro, noairo; iiuu, A Of n }.» ui ■ , 

j , j . yj I,, ug running tin or more letters into one 

nonaum; tn, ranarni, tamcn; amn, aenlcn- e/iarse/er, tbo diphthongs (c nnd m, and tbe aicii ■£* for 
eiam. d, arc fam^ar examples. The modem it hasoften, 

Bia, omnia; on, oratio; rSis, rationia, writings and Looks, the_ form of and 7, 

cpis, rpiaeopia; pfi, papa; aiiliee, apoaloUce; character v 

pr, paler; tpa, Icmpna. ^ 

ijstio, gutalio; oTtorijrc, atarquere, — eipahols representing ajdtalles or leords,—, 

^gratia; nfm. uo^tmm; pr. paler; pfna, l^trrin“tahr““" “ ** 

pairma. “ 

sbtus, sutius.- i,aitM,runt; ^.auia, “ inTcnct\*, inrcneionr. 

diet, dietiia, dirli, dicta, dictum; salt, aalutem: ? com; puentus, eonuenlus; ppelleic, com- 


S (btus, auhtua; >, sum, aunt ; u, siiis. 
t diet, dietua, dieti, dicta, dictum; sal^ aalutem; 
iim, item; ic, tune, 

S ati, autem; urc, ticatre; uba, ticrts. 

V \r, taler; fn», 

(m.) Tlio sign ® over a letter shews that cr — or 
occasionally re— is omitted after it, ns : 

C haBe, habere. 

8 Eto, eerto; cxcrEc, exerecrc; fcEit, /eeen’fc 
3 poasiSc, poaaidere; evade, eradcre, 
f rTidB,/m’idu; ptefre, prr/nre. 
g infringe, infringcre; egsanm, egreaaum; trans- 
gca'or, tranagreasor, 
ii Res, hera; coRcioni, eohereiont, 

I ciicua, derieua; expclfe, cxpdlcre. 

fl afleictur, amereictur; fleis, merda; flsilor, 

merrafor. 

fl oBa, oaeni ; gcRod, generoai; itifle, ilinere, 

F inqniFe, inquirere. 

S Stub, semis; bvicinm, aerrieium. 

P cePa, cetera; Pram, terram; Ps, tra; Pr, ter, 

Q fQit, /uerit; hflit, habiierit, 

P Pbo, t'crSo; oPtes, orerta; rePPe, rerertere, 

S cSdtnm, exereiliim. 

2. In C. Ig diaion or suspension, tlic word is not 
fully written, the want at tho terminating letters 
being denoted by the marlcs -a, or or . j thus : 


eon or com; puentus, eonuenlus; ppelleic, com- 
pellere, 

pre; 9oaiUs,preoeitlia; ^sliio, prestito. 
per, par, and por; ppctuo, pctpduo; patns, 
pamfiis; coipnm, corponm; pu\pcraona. 
pro; ppnOfproprio; p pptlno, pro perpetuo. 
que; absq, abaqut, ’* 
rum; hiotl/, eeruorum, 
ser; faieio, aeraieio, 

ua and ft; quibr, quibus; qnilibi, quilibet; si, 
set (stef). 

nr; audit’is, audiluria; vis'is, viauris. 

ns, os, and osl; bnj®, hujus; dedim®, dedimua; 

p\post; p’t, post; p’tea, poatea. 
tz; hr, fit:, 

is; Scotte, Seottis; lorde, lordia. 

at. 

at. 

igilur. 


6° eiya. 
h* lilt; 


hee or hoe^ 
vd. 


aaaiaa. 

teste. 

datum, 

tempore. 


q que. 

^ quod. 
q* quam. 
q* quia, 

0 . 0/ffie more common G. Ig initials, a list lias 


dat. datum, viOKS (q.v.). In this way of writing, a wholo 

temp. tempore, sentence may bo eiqiresscd without so much as one 

... I .1 a '^®'^ at length, as in tho wdl-known 

a G. Inj imting a smaller letter above the wrd epistolary form S.V.aK.B.Q.V. 5 that is. Si nni,. 
eonttmted.—U the letto so wnttenbo a vowel, it bene eat, (posttitfeiamreo. Among Hie initials used in 
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old writings and Looks, it wiU suffice kere to mention Trombelli’s L'Arte di conoscere Ida dS codici Latini 
tkefoUowmg: . ^ Jlaliani, Bologn. 1756 and 1778; M. Nat. de 

• A. Alexander, Alanus, Arthurus Elements de PaUograpMe, Paris, 1838; 

B- Benediotus, Bernardus, Bonifaciua. Ckassant’s PaUographie, Paris, 1839 

B.M.V. Beata Maria Virgo; “““ ^ Victionnairc des Abriviaiions, 

B.P, Beatus Paulas, or Petrus. Evreux, 1846. 

nwm Bene vale. _ CONTBAVE'NTION, in the law of Scotland, 

O. TT, Car(^nalis Titnli. any act done in violation of a legal condition or obli- 

5\tt 3T5 I’avid, Durandus, Dnneanus. f^ation. The term is most frequently applied: 1. 

D. N.PP. Dominns Noster Papa. To an act done by an heir of entail, in opposition to 

E. R. Ecclcsia Romaua. the provisions of the deed ; 2. To an act of violence 

F. F.F. Fiat, Fiat, Fiat. or molestation, in opposition to Lawburrows (q. v.). 

Gr. Guliehnus, Gilbertns, Guido, Georgius. Stair, i. 9, s. 30, and iv. 48. 

liVor T.S. Jesus Christus. C027TBAYE'E.VA, a medicine once in much 

' I.R.N. In Dei Nomine repute against low fevers, and as a mild stimulant 

T TT. -1 and diaphoretic, and still used in some countries 

Johannes, Jacobus, Julietta, Josephus, nlfhmifflf iv, • some counmes, 

M Malcolmuc, Martiuus, Matilda, Maria. 

N.E.II. Notarius Eooleste Eomana3. a 

OSB Ordini"! Rancti EpnprliVt; a tropical ^merican plant of the natural order 

P. S;e:I. Princepa s“ ri Eomauflmperii. in remarkable for the plane 

B. Bobertus, Bolandua, Bicardus. fl nmnerous smaU flowers are 

B.P.D. Beverendissime Pater Domine. superficial depressions, 

Q g,,. , c«— .. y .1 c* A whe lemale flowers m deep sochets. The flowers 

I’aM. sf^rclsam a MaSs°"’ have neither calyx nor corolla. The fruit consists 

SD. Salutem Bioit ^ ' of imhedded_ in the fleshy receptacle from 

S;d.‘n.B. SupremusDoiinus Noster Ee-x. projected by elastic force when 

S.M.B.- SaMta Mater Ecclcsia. is a perenmal plant, with 

S.P. Sacri Palatii. 

S.B.E. Sacra Eomana Ecclesia. 4"' A 

S. V. Sanctrtas Vestra. fi 

T. Thomas, Turgodus, Thoraldus. ' ohof^'o 

V.B.P. Vestra Eeverendissima Patemitas. ^’oot>o“'>‘o‘^oo'oC3^o'Jo2/ 

V. S.. Vestrm Sanctitatis. 

W. ' Willelmus, 'W'alterus, IVido. J> 


CONTBAVE'NTION, in the law of Scotland, 
any act done in violation of a legal condition or obli- 
Kition. The term is most frequently applied: 1. 
To an a(^ done by an heir of entail, in opposition to 
the provisions of the deed ; 2. To an act of violence 
or molestation, in opposition to Lawburrows (ci. v.). 


CONTJIAYE'E.V’A, a medicine once in much 
repute^ against low fevers, and as a mild stimulant 
and dia^oretic, and still used in some countries, 
although not much in Britain, consists of the root- 
stocks ^(rhizomes) of di^flerent species of Eorstenia, 
a tropical American plant of the natural order 
Moraceas. The genus is remarkable for the plane 
receptacle in which the numerous small flowers are 
fixed; the male flowers in superficial depressions, 
the female flowers in deep sockets. The flowers 
have neither calyx nor corolla. The fruit consists 
of adienia, imbedded in the fleshy receptacle from 
which they are projected by elastic force when 
ripe. D. Conlrayena is a perennial plant, with 


'%°§ ?o°A gSogsSpfl 

0o9O-,0o OAnO^ego-S 


Doubling an initial, shews that it is to he taken in 
the plural sense, as PP. for Papse, IT. for Titidi, 
MSS. for Manuscripts. 

G. Oorntpted . — ^The Anglo-Saxon Ji, denoting di, has 
been corrupted into y ; whence y' is put for the, y' for 
their, for then. In Scotland, the numerals j” vj', 
that is, 1600, have been corrupted into the immeaning 
word jaj, or jajo. 

O. Exemplified . — A sentence of the famous Decla- 
ration of Scottish Independence of 1320 is here 
given, with the contractions of the original (now in 
the Eegister House at Edinburgh) ; the same sentence 







Dorstenia Contrayerva : 

A, entire receptacle; B, section of receptacle, a, female 
flowers; 6, male flowers; c, male flower in its snperflcial 
holiow. 


nimea hvitTridf®^ ^o“®'-tat quadrangular recep- 

placed by Its side. ^ Its root-stock is knotty, 1-2 mohes long, 

Original. Contracted vvords at length, about half an inch thick, reddish-broVTi, pr^le 

Quia q^diu Centu viui Quia quamdiu Centum viui '''’ithin, sending out on all sides many slender fibres 
remanEerint / nucq* Aug- remanserint, nunequam (roots), which are generally loaded with small brown 
io*^ dnio aliq^ten** volum^ Anglorum dominlo aliqua- knots. It has a pec\iliar aromatic, overpowering 
subiugari / Non eni pp9 tenus volumug subiugaii : ^ somewhat astringent, warm, bitterish 

gliam / diuicias aut liono- non enim propter gloriam, It keeps badly. It contains so much mucil- 

res pugnam^ / set ppP lib- diuicias, aut Lonores decoction of it will not pas.5 through a 

tatem solumodo / q’m nemo uamus, set propter liber- Erasiliensis, a stemless species, with 

bon’ / u' simul cu vita tatem solummodo, quam oblong, heai^shaped leaves and a circular recep- 
am'tit. nemo bonus nisi simul cum ^ole, a native of the W est Indies and Brazil, 

vita amittit. possesses similar properties, hut is said to he more 

mi I • I o T T. j j energetic, and furnishes the 0. of British commerce. 

That is, Solongasa hundred of ^remain in life, we Other species possess properties somewhat similar, 
will never be brought under the dominion of the They have been also represented as efficacious 
English , for it IS not for glory, or riches, or honours against Eorpent-bites, and hence the name 0., a 
that we fight, hut for freedom alone, winch no good counter-voison, 

man will part with, except with his life.* J . _ 

, ^ ^ CON'TTJMAG Y, a Scotch law-term, which, in one 

^ Collections of C.* have been engraved in /ac-^imiYe sense, is equivalent to non-appearance in England 

m RPVPr.'ll wnrlrsf riTnnnfr TtIitpTi mriTr ianiirnovnf/n/l lr,nrx l^T'iwr-Tw f-vv A ■nnv.wvn-r. . 7^-...^ . _ 1— A. 


Anderson’s Diplomata Scotioi, Edin. 1739 ; ^YaHher’^ to any judicial order. In a criminal process, C. is 
Lexicon Dtplomaiioum, Getting. 1745 ; the LToiiveau punished by a Sentence of fugitation ; in a civil pro- 
TrrtiVc de I?i^?07na^/g'we, Paris, 1750 — 17C5, one of the cess, its only consequence is that the case will bo 
many noble works of the Benedictines of St Maur; proceeded with, and decree pronounced against the 
Lemoine’s Diplomatiguc Pvatiguey Metz, 17C5; contumacious defender, 
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CONYAIiLAEIA— C0NVETA2TCB. 

CONVALljA'IlIA, See Lilt op tite Valixt. 

CO'NVEH'T. See MonAsteet. 


_ CONVE'NTICLE (Lat. conveniiculum, a cUminu- 
tive o£ convenlus), originally meant a cabal among 
tbe monks o£ a monastery, formed to seoure the 
election o£ a favourite as abbot. Tbe word conse- 
quently fell _ into disrepute. It was fcst riven as 
an_ a])pell.ation of reproach to tbe asseiAlies of 
'W'iokuffo’s followers, and was afterwards applied 
to tbe meetmgs of tbe Engbsb and Scottish 
nonconformists. Severe statutes were often, passed 
for the suppression of these conventiries. See 
Act op ToLERATiotr, Test Acts. 

COWVE'irTIOK, Nattokai,. Sec Hationai. 
Contention. 

COEVENTIOH OF ROYAL BURGHS, in 
Scotland. The burgh system of Scotland is very 
ancient (see Bunait), but it was by stat. 14S7, c. 
Ill, that the royal burghs of Scotland were first 
ordered to hold an annual meeting by commissioners, 
at what is now the lunmportant town of luver- 
keithing, where ‘the welfare of merchandise, the 
glide rule and statutes for the common profit of 
burrows,’ should be discussed, ‘and which should 
provide for remeid upon the skaitli and injuries 
sustained within the biurows.’ This convention is 
conjectured by Mr Burton to have taken the place 

of the more ancient ‘ court of the four burghs’ 

Edinburgh, Stirlmg, Benrick, and Ro.vbiu-gh. The 
powers conferred by this act, which were renewed by 
later statutes, are still in force, and in virtue of them 
the C. of R. B. meets annually in Edinburgh on the 
second Tuesday of July. This court had a partial 
jui'isdiction in questions as to the general regidation 
of trade, alou" with legislative authority over the 
constitutions of the burghs, which, previously to the 
passing of the Burgh Reform Act, included a right 
to adjust their ‘sots’ (q. v.). Its operations are now 
almost entirely hmited to discussing measures 
connected inth trade, for which it may be proposed to 
apply to parliament. In this respect, it acts in the 
character of something like a general chamber of 
commerce (q. v.). 

CONVENTION PARLIAMENT. It is a 
branch of the royal prerogative, that no parliament 
shall be convened by its own authority, or by any 
other authority than th.at of the sovereign. Where 
the orowu is in abeyance, this prerogative cannot of 
course be exercised, and tbe e.vpement of Conven- 
tion Parliaments has been resorted to, tbe enact- 
ments of which shall afterw.ards be ratified by a 
parhament summoned in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the constitution. The C. P. which restored 
Charles II. to the throne met above a mouth before 
his return, and w.as afterwards declared to be a good 
parliament, notwithstanding the defect of the 
king’s writs (13 Car. II. o. 7 and o. 14). In like 
manner, at the revolution of 1G88, the Lords and 
Commons, on the summons of the Prince of Orange, 
met in Convention, and disposed of tho crown and 
kingdom, and this convention was subsequently 
declared (1 Will and Mary, st. 1, c. 1) to be really 
the two Houses of Parliament, notwithstanding the 
want of writs and other defects of form. Under the 
name of Contention, there also took place a meet- 
ing of the Estates of Scotland, called by the Prince 
of Orange on the same occasion. This meeting com- 
menced on tbe 14tb of March 1689, and was turned 
into a parliament on. tbe fitb of June thereafter. 
The principal act of the Convention was to settle 
the Scottish orowu upon William and Mary. After 
these precedents, we are p^erhaps almost entitled to 
regard, the meeting of a 0. P. as the constitutional 
mode in which the general will of England expresses 


itself on such questions as c.amiot he constitution- 
ally discussed in parliament — c. g., a change of the 
reigning d 3 masty. 

CONYE'NTIONAL, in Art, is that which is in 
accordance, not with the ahsoluto principles of 
beauty in form and colour, but with tbe opinions 
and sentiments with reference to forms and coloiu*s, 
which ^ chance to prevail at a particular time, in 
a pai^cular country, or social class. Convention- 
ality in art bolds the same relation to tbe beautiful 
that couvcutionaliiy in morals does to the good, or 
in speculative opinion tojtbe true. 

CONVERGING, or COHVERGENT, is applied, 
in Geometry, to straight lines that meet or tend to 
meet in a point ; looked at in a direction from the 
point, they are divergent, or separating. C. .and 
divergent are often used in reference to rays of light. 
See Catoptrics. In Algebra, tbe term convergent is 
applied, in a loose way, to any infinite series tbe 
terms of which go on diminishing ; while a series is 
called divergent when its terms continually increase. 
Strictly, however, a C. series is one whose terms 
dimm ish in such a way that no niunher of them 
added together will he as great as a certain given 
number. Thus, however far we extend the series, 
1 + a + T + t> &c., the sum will never amount to 2, 
though lilways approaching nearer to it. But the 
series, l + 'l-fj+i + has no such limit, .and is 
therefore not convergent ill this sense. 

CONVERSA'NO, a town of South Italy, iu the 
province of Bari, about 19 miles south-east of the 
city of that name. It is pleasantly situated bn a 
hUl in a fertile wine, oU, almond, and cotton pro- 
ducing district. It has a cathedral and several 
convents. Pop. about 10,509. 

CO'NVERSE AND CONVE'RSION are terms 
in Logic, signiRong that one proposition is formed 
from another by interobanging tbe subject and 
predicate: as, ‘Eveiy A is B;’ tbo C. of which 
>s, ‘Eve^ B is A.’ This example is termed a 
case oi simple conversion ; besides which, however, 

logicians recognise two other kinds of conversion 

viz., limited conversion, and conversion by contra- 
position. The former may ho exemplified thus : 

‘ Every A is B ; ’ the limited 0. of which is, ‘Some Bs 
are_ As;’ and the latter thus : ‘ Some A is not B ;’ 
which, converted by contraposition, is, ‘ Something 
that is not B is A ;’ ‘ Some men are not wise ; some 
beings that are not wise are men.’ Of these logical 
converses, the second and third are necessarily true, 
but not the first. When we say, ‘ Every A is B,’ the 
reader might at first sight conclude that ‘ Eveiy B 
is A’ also ; but if, instead of these letters, to which 
he probably attaches no meaning, he employ terms 
denoting objects with which he is familiar, he wiU 
see that a simple C. may be very far from tbe trutb- 
Thus, ‘ Every penny is a com,’ has for its simple C. 

‘ Every coin is a penny.’ Tbe reason why a simple 
O. is not necessarily true is, that in such a proposi- 
tion as ‘EveiyAis B,’ tbe subject ‘A’ is— to speak 
logically — ^universally (Bstribiited, whereas the pre- 
dicate ‘B’ is not. If it were, the proposition would 
read as follows : ‘Eve^ A is every B tbe simple 
C. of which, ‘Every B is every A,’ would be true. 
CO'NVEX. See Concave. 

CONVBY'ANOE, in Law, is the deed or writing 
by which property is conveyed' or transferred from 
one person to another. The term, though strictly 
applicable, is not generally apphed to the act of 
transferring person^ or, as it is called in Scotland, 
movable ^property; As regards real or heritable 
properly, the niore special nature of a C., and tbo 
consequent duties of tbe conveyancer, in so far 
as they fall within the scope of tbi.s work, will 
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bo explained luider separate beads. See, for Eng- 
land, Fiie, Fueeiiold, Copyhold, LiiASEnoLD, 
blouTQAOE, Chattels, Bii^l of Sale, Assionatent, 
FEorrsiENT, Deed, Common Forms, Grant, Trost, 
SErrLEMENT, USAGES, &c. ; and for Scotland, Feu, 
Superior, Vassal, Ward - holding, bfoRTiFi- 
OATioN, Blanch - HOLDING, Burgage -holding, 
Charter, Sasine, Disposition. A statement of 
tlio general nature of a C., and of tbe feudal system, 
ivith Avbicii tbe conveyancbag of many of tbe 
countries^ of Europe is still so intimately connected, 
ivill bo given under Convey.,inoing. 

CONVEY' ANCER is a person vbo practises the 
art of preparing tbe deeds or ■m-itings used for tbe 
conveyance or transference of property from one 
person to another, Convej^ancers in England are 
generally barristers, irbo in most instances belong 
to tbe Eqiutj’ bar. There is .also a special class of 
practitioners, kiiovn by the name of conveyancers,' 
■who are members of the Inns of Comt, though not 
called to the bar. These must take out an annual 
certillcate. But although most .deeds respecting 
re.al estate are drawn by conveyancers, they are 
also the ordinary work of an attorney or solieitor, 
and may bo drawn indeed by any party, if he 
chooses to t.ike the risk. 

COjS'VEY'AN'CING is the art of preparing the 
deeds or instruments used for tho transference of 
property from one person to another. Such writings 
form tlie title or ertdence of the right of the person 
jiosscssinj^or claiming possession of property; and 
it is of the gre.atest import.ance that tho conveyancer 
employed to prepare them, should be possessed of a 
competent knowledge of the haw as applic.able to such 
deeds, and have tho skill required to fr.ame them 
in sucli a form as clearly to express and .attain the 
object intended. In tho 'o.arliest stage of society, 
there was no call for tho profession of a conveyancer ; 
property w.as hold in nght of oociqiancy, without 
any writtou title, and was also conveyed from one 
to another without writing, tho now owner being 
usually put in possession m presence of witnesses 
called for the purpose, by some symbolical form, 
such as the delivery of earth and stone to reiire- 
sent the land, a wand to represent avood, grass 
and corn to represent tithes, and other apiiropriate 
symbols to represent mills, fishings, or other kinds 
of property. 

In the e.arlier period of the histoiy of tho Jews, 
tho symbolic.al mode of changing the ownership 
of property was curious. ‘ Now this was the man- 
ner in former time in Israel concerning redeem- 
ing and concerning changing, for to confirm .aU 
things : a man plucked off his shoo, and gave it to 
his neighbour: .and this was a testimony in Isr.ael’ 
(Kuth IV. 7). In later times, tho Jews appc.ar 
to have had a much more artistic system of C., 
making use of all tho safeguards that are used in 
modern times — adz., writing, avitncsscs, subscribing, 
sealing, and recording the documents. There is a 
amy distinct accoimt of a Jeavish conveyance in 
the hater period in Jeremi.ah xxxii. 9 — 12: ‘And 
I bought the field of Hanamecl, and weighed 
liim the money. And I subscribed tho evidence, 
and sealed it, and took avitnesses. So I took tho 
eaddence of the purchiise, both that which was 
sealed according to the law and custom, and that 
avdiich was open : and I g.ave tho evidence of the 
purchase unto Barveh, in Sie sight of Han.ameel [the 
seller], and in ,the presence of the avitnesses that 
subscribed tho book of the purchase, before all the 
Jews that sat in the court of the prison.’ 

Tho Romans made no distinction in principle 
between real and personal or movable and immov- 
able property, in their conveyancing. Each land of 


property w.as held free of .any superior. Their deeds 
avere therefore simple, not rcquiidng .any reservation 
or declaration of tho superior's rights. They had 
public registei-s in avhich conveyances avere recorded. 
After the ina'.asion of the southern by the northern 
nations, the feudal system spread over nearly tho 
whole of Europe, and C. was regidatcd in accord.anco 
with it ; the rights of the superior .and the rights of 
the v.ass.al or proprietor being carefull}' distinguished. 
Tho Leges Barb.aronim, contained in the Burgundian 
Code, and the Code of the Longob.ardi, embody the 
older feudal uses, from wliicb the modern arc deria’ed. 
In tho 7th c., a avork of peculiar interest to the 
cona’eyaucer was compiled by M.arculfus, a monk, 
contaimng the germs of modern fiona’eyancing. It 
is in substance a book of styles or forms of deeds, 
partly Rom.au and partly feudal. Tho genius of 
tho^ system of land-rights derived from the bar- 
barians was to concentrate the property of land, 
for the s.ake of individu.al power ; while the Roman 
laws and customs tended in the opposite direction, 
for they treated land in regard to succession like 
movables, ns tho French now do, dividing it 
among the whole members of a family. Aliena- 
tion by sale or gift was freely permitted, a power 
long denied by the feudal rules. Indeed, feus or 
gr.ants were originally revocable by the superior, 
.and did not become hereditary till the time of 
Charlcm.agne. 

Among the ancient Goths and Swedes, tho 
conveyance of land was made in the presence of 
witnesses, who extended the cloak of the buyer, 
while the seller threw a clod of the land into it, as 
a symbol of tho transference of possession. Among 
the S.axons, the delivery of a tmf by the seller 
to the buyer was necessary. Written titles were, 
however, introduced at an early period, and at 
first were short and simple in form, but increased 
in length .and_ comidexity as civilis.ation advanced, 
containing v.arious conditions, provisions, and limita- 
tions, so_ that the art of tho conveyancer became 
both a difficult and l.aborious one. He had not only 
to prepare the appropriate form of convey.ance, but 
to examine the prior UTitings forming the title to the 
property, in order to judge whether they were in 
proper form and valid. As a goner.al rule, a written 
title is now essential to the possession of real property- 
in civilised communities ; and if there is no written 
title, the property falls to the crown or state. In 
the Roman empire, extending over the greater part 

of Europe, the system of land-rights was allodial 

that is, the lands were held independent of any 
pperior. After tho irruption of the northern nations^ 
into Italy, tho feudal system was introduced, by' 
which the proprietor has only a limited right under 
a superior. The introduction of the feudal system" 
tended to complicate written titles to land very 
much, as not only had the rights of the grantee or 
vassal to be expressed and defined, but those of tho 
grantor as overlord or superior, also. In the present 
century, again, the tendency is towards simplicity ; 
.and in fVance, the feudal system has been superseded 
by the^ Code Napoleon. In Great Britain and other 
countries still retaining the feudal system, the forms 
of 0. have been much shortened and simplified. 
While the feudal system, on the one hand, increased 
tho complexity ' of 0., it ought not to be forgotten 
th.at,. on tho other hand, it greatly lessened tho 
number of conveyances. Under the Roman law, 
re.al property descended equally to all the heirs of 
a dccc.ased qiroprietor, each heir requiring a -written 
title to his own share ; while the genius of the 
feudal law was to concentrate property in the heads 
of f.amilies, and the eldest son inherited the whole 
re.al estate of his ancestor; and alienation, by gift 
or sale, w.a3 long denied to , feudal proprietors. 


Improvement in the science of laiv occasions improve- 
ment in conveyancing. _ Under the Roman empire, 
the art of C. had attained to much precision in the 
iiands of the imperial notaries. After the fall of the 
empire, C. fell into the hands of ecclesiastical 
notaries; by them it svas communicated to the 
conveyancers of the church, vho performed the duties 
of the convcy.ancer for some centuries, till after the 
revival of letters, ivhen the art again passed to 
laymen. 

The feudal system does not seem to have been 
generally introduced into Great Rntain till after 
the Conquest, though traces of it are to be foimd 
earlier. _ The inherent character of the fciid.al 
tenure is a grant of laud made voluntarily by a 
king or leader, on the condition of the fidelity of 
the grantee and military service. llTiile, on the 
one hand, the superior u-as a protector to the vassal 
in time of trouble ; on the other hand, the vassal 
vas exposed to the cupidity and rapacity of the 
superior, u-hose right to casualties or feudal inci- 
dents enabled him to oppress his vassals. The 
n.ature of these casu.alties or incidents ivill be 
explained under Fine, Quit-rent, Heriot, Copy- 
noLP, Escheat, WARDsnip, Marriage. One of 
the most curious of these incidents was that last 
mentioned. A male heir required the consent of his 
superior, and large fines were exacted for the con- 
sent. In the time of Charles I., the Earl of Warwick 
exacted i£10, 000— equal to a much larger sum now — 
for his consent to a lady- vassal marrymg a husband 
in every respect suitable. 

So long as feudal forma are retained, C. must 
bo complex and expensive. Public opinion has 
latterly tended unmistakably towards a thorough 
abolition of the complex and expensive deeds re- 
quired in the sale and mortgage of land; and the 
legislature has of hate years done much towards 
this reform. Movable property is usually conveyed 
by delivery, but there are exceptions; thus, if it 
has been part of the bargain that the sale has to be 
completed by writing, the contract must be reduced 
to writing; and by statute, ships must be con- 
veyed by a writing, which must be entered in the 
appropriate register, so as to shew any change of 
ownership. 

CO^RVICT (from the Latin) means a person 
convicted of any criminal charge. The term came by 
custom to be applied to persons subject to pimish- 
ment for the more serious class of offences, and of late 
its meaning has become almost entirely restricted 
to the class of criminals who used to be transported 
to the distant colonies of Britain. These criminals 
are now condemned to penal servitude for longer or 
shorter periods, and are usually spoken of as convicts 
under penal discipline, while offenders sentenced 
to short periods of detention in the ordinary jails 
are called prisoners. The convicts are confined in 
special C. establishments in different parts of the 
United Kingdom. The earlier history of the treat- 
ment of these criminals will be found under the 
head Transportation. In the ye.ar 1840, the 
system of transportation to the chief penal colony. 
New South Wales, was suspended. Grave doubts’ 
had become prevalent as to the efficiency of the 
system, and all questions created by these doubts 
were solved by the refusal of the colonies to 
receive convicts, and the impossibilitj’ of disposing 
of them abroad, except in trifling numbers to the 
small district of Western Australia. It was tlius 
necessary to solve the question, how these convicts 
cotUd be treated at home in a manner consistent 
udth the objects of punishment — the protection 
of the community, and the reformation of the 
offender to the eirient to which that is practicable. 
Before this necessity occurred, considerable progress 


had been made in prison-discipline by arrangements 
which, without subjecting criminals to .absolute 
silence or absolute solitude, separated tlicm from 
the contaminating society of each other. It avas 
naturall}’ supposed that a sj-stem found bcncfici.al for 
ordinary prisoners avould suit convicts. But it avas 
discovered that the discipline benefici.ally applied 
during a short period of imprisonmeut, could not 
be endured for a long period avithoiit physical and 
mental deterioration ; and th.at the depression and 
anxiety created by their long sentences — soraetiines 
for twenty years, and sometimes for life — made 
convicts break down rmder it avithin the period for 
which it could be quite easily endured by ordinary 
prisoners. It is a fixed principle of prison-discipline, 
that while punishmeut'may be made to any extent 
disagreeable, it is nca-er to be permitted, if possible, 
to injure either the body or the mind. It was found 
ims.afe to subject m.ale cona-icts to scp.arate imprison- 
ment for more than nine months ; females, owing to 
some constitutional difference, are foimd to bear it 
without detriment for a few months longer. At 
the end of nine months, then, or a j'car, as the case 
may be, the C. is gradually, so f.ar as is consistent 
avith safe custody, brought back into the habits 
of the freer population. _ It is usual to call the 
early stage of their discipline the penal, and the 
later the Yeiormtiiory. In the latter, they are 
associated under precautions and careful inspection, 
and .are occupied in trades in which they may make 
their brc.ad when free. Public works, such as the 
breakwater, quarries, and fortress at Portland, and 
the works at Chatham .and Portsmouth, afford a 
valuable outlet for 0. habour. In such eshablisb- 
ments may be seen a thousand men or more, arith 
hammers, mattoclis, axes, and all descriptions of 
formidable tools, working imder the eye of their 
winders as quietly and systematically as ordinary 
labourers. There are establishments where, as far 
as possible, the same system is administered to 
females— as at Bri.xton-and Perth. The gre.at hold 
by which the conadets .are kept in order, is a series 
of reavards for good conduct, culminating in the 
greatest reward of i all — a remission of p.art of tlio 
sentence. The present 0. establishments of the 
United Kingdom are : In England— Dartmouth, in 
which the gre.at proportion are ina-alids; Portland, 
Portsmouth, and Chatham, for males, in each of 
avhich there are public works ; Pentonville, Park- 
hurst, ,aud Brixton, for males ; Woking and Millbank, 
for males and females; and Fulham, for fejnales. In 
Scotland, the C. department of the geueiwl prison at 
Perth js occupied by males for the first nine months 
of their sentence (after which they go to England) 
.and by females for the whole period. These nine 
probation months for males may be spout at Paisley 
(by contract) ; and similarly, female.s may be sent 
tor the first twelve months on probation to Ayr 
county prison, after which they .are sent to Perth. 
In Ireland — ^Spike Island (with Forts Camden and 
Carlyle), Phifipston, Smithfield, and Lusk, for 
males; and Mountjoy, for males and females. The 
number of convicts in England, for the ye.ar ending 
31st M.arch 1873, was— males, 8-195; females, 1189: 
Scotland (1872), m.ales, 137 ; females, 324 : Ifel.and 
(1871), males, 872 ; females, 323 : Colonies (1872)— 
Gibraltar, 439 ; Western Australia, 738 ; Tasmania, 
342 ; and New South Wales, CO. 

CONVOCA'TIONS (from Lat. co7ivocare, to call 
together) were originally synods of the clergy 
or the ancient ecclesiastical councils of the arch- 
bishop, but hec.ame incorporated into iho English 
constitution of church and state, and endued with 
certain I p.arliament.ary privileges. Some writers 
distinguish between councils and C. — ^tho former 
as hemg for spiritual purposes, and summoned 



CONVOCATIONS— COirVOLVULUS. 


T.-itliout authority from the croivn ; the latter 
as being for civil purposes, and by command 
of the crorvm ^ The tu'o, hoTvever, in process 
of time, especially after the Conquest, became 
gradually blended ; C. made canons, and councils 
granted subsidies, and aU distinction had dis- 
appeared before the Eeformation. The circum- 
stances attending the famous assembly at North- 
ampton, 1282, in the reign of Edrvard L, helped to 
settle the form which 0. have since assumed. In 
England, the provinces of Canterbury and York 
have each their convocation. Premous to the 
Eeformation, these were sometimes convened into 
a l^ational Synod ; hut since then, matters have 
usually been concluded in the C. of Canterbury, 
and transmitted to York for concurrence. A convo- 
c.ation consists of three elements — 1. The archbishop; 
2. The bishops ;'3. The clergy of the second order. 
They ori^nally met in one assembly, hut since 
the beginning of the 14th c. the clergy in the 
province of C.anterhury have retired into a distinct 
chamber, presided over by a prolocutor, with officers 
and journals of their own. These two bodies 
are called the Upper and Lower Houses. In the 
Convocation of York the same distinction exists, but 
on the rare occasions of their meeting, the business 
has been generally conducted in one assembly. The 
archbishop has the sole power of summoning, pre- 
siding, and proroguing ; he has also a veto upon aU 
measures. He cannot, however, summon without 
authoitty from the crown. The Upper House is the 
proporTociis st/nodi, where the bishops have a right 
to sit and vote, and before the Eeformation the 
mitred abbots had place there also. The Lower 
House consists of the lesser dignitaries, as deans 
and archdeacons, and the proctors sent by capitular 
bodies and by the parochial clergy. In Canterbury, 
the beneficei clergy only elect, and they send one 
proctor for each diocese; in York, aU the clergy 
elect, and send one proctor for each archdeaconry. 
The Lower House deliberates on matters proposed 
by the archbishop; it may present petitions to the 
Upper House and state grievances, be with it in 
judicature on persons convened, and dissent from 
and so hinder the passing of any synodical act. 
The passing of subsidies in convocation ceased in 
1GC5, and the records were destroyed in the &e of 
London in the foUowing year. -Meetings of convo- 
cation feU into abeyance horn the political troubles 
caused by the Eevolution of lOSS. They have been 
revived with considerable advantage to the church, 
but their action has been and is greatly restricted. 
In Ireland, the C. of the four provinces assembled 
at Dublin, all together, and were on the model of 
those in England. At the Union, no provision was 
made with respect to this matter, and since then 
there has not been even a formal assembling of the 
Irish Convocation. An act of parliament was passed 
in 16G3, for regulating the meetings of convocation 
in Scotland; but shortly after the Eevolution of 
1G88, the Episcopal Church ceased to be the national 
church of that country ; and ever since, the meet- 
ings of the Presbyterian Church, embracing clergy 
and laity, have been called General Assemblies. 
See AssEstBLY, Synod. 

The position of the church of England as respects 
its C. is exceedingly anomalous, but is incidental to 
certain circumstances in the constitution and polity 
of the country. As essentially interwoven with the 
st.ate, the church possesses no ■ independent action ; 
its articles, liturgy, organisation as to benefices, &c., 
are all regulated by parliament ; wliilo its discipline 
falls within the scope of the ecclesiastical courts, 
a class of tribunals apart from the ministering 
clergy. The church, therefore, in its capacity as an 
institution to teach certain doctrines of religion, is 


left little to do in the way of jurisdiction. It is 
further urged, as a reason for r^trioting the power 
of_ Convocation, that being purely sacerdotal, it 
might be apt to run into excesses, and put forth 
claims adverse to the prevailing tone of sentiment on 
religious matters ; that, in short, as things stand, it 
is safer for the public to be imder the authority 
of parliament than to be subject to the ordinances 
of a body of ecclesiastics. At the same time, it is 
encrally allowed that some kind of reform is 
esirable, though how this should be effected in a 
manner satisfactory to all parties, it would be 
difficult to say. The convocations of Canterbury 
and York assemble annually at the opening of par- 
liament, each keeping up its own distinctive cus- 
toms. See Trevor’s Convocations of the Two Pro- 
vinces, Cardwell’s Synodalia, and Documentary 
Annals; Lathbury’s History of the Convocation of 
the Church of England. ' 

CONVO'LYULUS (Lat. convolvo, to twine 
together), a genus of plants, the type of the 
exogenous natural order Convolvtjlace^. This 
order contains nearly 700 known species, herbaceous 
and shrubby ; generally with a twining stem and 
m il k y juice; large and beautiful flowers ; a 5-partite 
c.alyx ; a monopctalous coroUa, udth re^ar 5-lobed 
and plaited limb; five stamens; the ovary free, with 



Convolvulus : 

a, part of stem with leaves and Sower ; h, a flower-stalk and 
flower, the corolla and stamens removed. 

1 — 4 cells and few ovules ; the fruit a capsule, some- 
times succulent. The plants of this order are very 
abundant in the tropics, but comparatively rare in 
cold climates. Many are cultivated as ornamental 
plants, particularly species of Convolvulus and 
Jpomoca. The acrid nulky juice is often strongly 
purgative ; and jalap and soammony are products • 
of this order. Some species, however, have large 
farinaceous roots, capable of being used as food, of 
which the Batatas (q. v.), or Sweet Potato, is the 
most important. A few are natives of Britain, and 
are known by the name of Bindweed. C. arvensis is 
a troublesome weed in some sandy soils in England, 
and Calyslegia sepium in richer sods. The former 
has rose-coloured fragrant flowers, the latter largo 
white flowers. Both are ornamental ; the latter is 
now often planted to cover posts and trellises. C. 
scammonia yields scammony, and the root of O. 
panduratus '.is used as a pmrgative in the United 
States. O. scopKirius, a shrubby species, native 
of the Canary Isles, yields one of the kinds of 
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■wood c.*il]cd jRooGi^ood, ■^hich lins a strong smell 
of rose'!. 

CO'NVOT (Fr. coni-oi) is tie name given to 
one or more sliips of var appointed to protect a 
fleet of merchant-vessels against the attacks of an 
enemy or of pirates. If a merchant-ship part com- 
pany anth the C., or neglect to obey the signals, 
all claims of insurance are forfeitccL The name 
is sometiines applied to the merchant-vessels so 
escorted. In the military sendee, a G. is, properly 
speaking, a tram of vagons laden ivith provisions 
or warh'ko stores ; the term, however, is applied 
also to the detacliment of troops, or escort, appointed 
to protect such a train. 

CON V U LiSTONAItlES, the name given to a 
fanatical scot of Janaenists who sprang up in France 
about 1730. Their meetmg-place was the church- 
yard of St Jlcdardiis, in a suburb of Paris, where 
w.as the tomb of a certain Francis of Paris, who 
died in 17-7, and was reckoned very holy by the 
Jansenists on account of his e\tr.avagant asceticism. 
At this tomb a multitude of jieople poured forth 
fanatical [uayers, preaclunents, and prophesyings. 
Flii-acles .are .itso alleged to have been performed, 
for proof of which we are referred to a work written 
by if. Moutgeron, a French senator, and entitled 
La Verile ties Miracles opere^ pur Cintcrcession de 
Frati^ois de Paris (Paris, 17:!7). After 1731, the 
fanaticism of the C. moreasod to utter madness. 

‘ Tlmy threw themselves into the most adolcnt con- 
tortions of body, rolled about on the groimd, imitated 
birds, beasts, and fishes, aud at last, when they 
had comiiletely spent tliemselves, went off in a 
swoon.’ In 1733, the king issued an order for the 
imprisonment of these faii.itics, but it was found 
impossible to put a complete stop to the mischief. 
They took to predicting the downfall of the throne 
and the ohuroh, which prophecy the French Eevo- 


lution appeared to fulfil. They were not much 
heard of m Paris after the middle of last centurj', 
but have occurred in country-places at various 
times within the present oentur}’. They brought 
Jansenism into so much disrepute, th.at Voltaire 
deelarod the tomb of Francis to bo the grave of 
Jansenism, 

CONVU'LSIONS, a form of disease very fre- 
quently affecting infancy, in which the body is 
thrown into adolent sp.asmodic contractions, the 
BOnsibdity and voluntary motion being for a time 
suspended. A fit of C. m.ay hist from a few minutes 
to some hours, and may readily prove fafcU, if not 
relieved within a short period. The first symptom 
observed is often a twitching of particular muscles 
or groups of muscles, and a change in the habitual 
expression or colour of the face, ivith distension of 
the features, and turning of the globes of the eyes 
suddenly upwards. The fingers are sometimes 
clenched in the palm, and the feet turned inwards ; 
sometimes, however, C. occur absolutely without 
warnings of this kind, and even in the midst of 
perfect apparent health. Their cause is usually to 
bo found in some source of irritation, cap.able of 
producing fever if long contmued ; as, for instance, 
cUsordered dentition, worms in the intestine, hoop- 
ing-cough, &c. Most c])ideiiiic fevers are also apt 
to be attended, in children, by C. in their e.arly 
stages ; .and diseases of the brain and its membranes 
at every stage of their progress. C. are greatly 
promoted by bad ventilation and injudicious feed- 
ing, with deficient exercise ; and a great part of 
the euro consists in discovering and removing the 
causes of the cUsease. 

When a child is suddenly seized with C., or 
with a tendency to spasm, such as tivitohing of the 
features, or contractions of tho fingers and toes, it 
211 ° ’ 


1 should be^ placed at once in a verv- free current of 
tnw.ards the fire ; the extremities 
j shoidd bo kept warm, and a cold lotion m.av bo 
, .applied to thehc.ad, es]>cei.~Jly if there is much llirh- 
, ing of the face ; a little c.a«tor oil m.ay bo given it 
. the bowels are contined; and if there is ilatificiice, tlio 
_ belly m.iy be rubbed iritb a warm hand, or with some 
. simple^ stimulating limment, .such as camphomted 
, oil-^ Not much more can be done without mccbc.al 
. assistanco j but in tbo event of the case being verj' 

, serious, and medical .aid .at a gre.at distance, it might 
I perhaps be right to cause the child to inh.alc a little 
: chloroform, gre.at c.aro being taken that plenty of 
air is also admitted to the limgs. Tho strictly 
medic.al treatment commonly consists in tho 
administration of medicines .ad.aptcd to the state of 
tho bowels, with the application of cold to tbo bead, 
andsometimes the inhalation of chloroform. Leeches 
and bleeding are very rarely useful, though too 
often employed. 

C. are rare amongst horses and cattle. In 
young dogs, however, thej* Ircquentlj- occur from 
intcstin.al worms, disordered digestion, or in connec- 
tion with distemper or other debilitating diseases : 
they usually disappear when their special causes are 
removed. 

OO'NIVAY, or ABERCO'N-WAY, a sea- 
port town of Caernarvonshire, North Wales, on 
the estuary of the Conway, hero crossed by a 
fine tubular, and a suspension bridge, 22 miles 
nqrtli-e.'ist of Caernarvon. The town, which is 
triangular in form, is be.autifully situated on a 
steep slope on the left banic of tbo Conway, and is 
surrounded by walls 12 feet thick, with towers and 
battlements. The principal streets arc well propor- 
tioned and regular, and contain several ancient 
houses. C._ Castle, one of tho noblest castoU.ated 
structures in Britain, stands on a precipice over- 
looking tho river. It was first built ny Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, .and rebuilt in 12S3 by 
Edward L, to check the Welsh, Its w.alls are 12 to 
15 feet thick, nath eight vast towers, four of which 
are each sminoiuited % a slender tiu-rot. In IG4G, 
the parliamentary forces took the castle, but did 
not injure it; but after the Eestor.ation..it was 
dismantled by the Earl of Conw.ay. The Blks Mawr, 

‘ Great Mansion,’ is a noble pUe erected in l.aS.", in 
tho Elizabeth.an stjde, with the exterior and interior 
profusely ornamented with figures, coats of anns, 
scrolls, &c. The harbour is d^ at low water. 
Conw.ay was an opulent town until the gre.at plague 
in 1G07 .almost depopul.ated it. A Cistercian .abbey 
was founded here by Llywelyn ab Jorwerth, prince 
of North Wales. Llyweljm tho Great, and sevenal 
other princes and illustrious persons, were buried in 
ifc. The Castle Hotel at present occupies its site. 
Pop. (1871) 2G20. 0. unites with Caernarvon, 

B.angor, Criooieth, Nevin, and Pwllheli in rotuining 
one member to parliament. I 

CONWAY, a river in North W.alc.s, SO miles 
long— one of the most noted in W.ales for tho ' 
bold rom.antio scenery .along its higher, .as well 
as the rich beautifid scenery along its lower 
course. It rises in a small moimtaiu-l.ake where 
the three coimties, Merioneth, Denbigh, .and Caer- 
narvon meet, .and runs north-west, north-east, 
and north, p.ast Lhanrwst, Trefrhiw, and Conw.aj-, 
to Be.aum.ari3 Bay in tho Irish Sea. It receives 
m.any r.apid mountain-stre.ams. In the lower 12 
miles of its course it is ,a large, avinding, smooth 
stream, up which the tide floavs, and is naa-ivahle 
for vessels of 100 tons. At Couw.ay it is half a 
mile broad at spring-tides, which rise here 21 to 2-t 
feet. The G. has been famous for its pe.atls since 
Homan times. 
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COKY, nn old Englisli name for the rabbit, but 
CTcploycd in the authorised and other versiona of the 
Bible a' the translation of a HebroT7 -word which 



Daiiun or Ashkoko. Tlie Cony of tho Bible. 

certainly does hot designate the rabbit. The C. of 
the Old Testament is ivith the grc.ate3t prob.abilify 
BUjiposed to be tho Daman (g. v.) or ashkoko. 

COEY'ZA, a genus of plants of tho natural order 
Composilev, sub-order Oorymhi/era:, of which one 
species, O. squarrosn. (also Icnown as Inula conyza), is 
of frequent ooourrenco in England and throughout 
/P'c.it part of Europe. It has a stem two or three 
_ feet high, dorray ovato-lanceolato leaves, and yellow 
flowers. It receives tho English names Fleabane 
and Ploughman’s Spilren.ard, and has a strong pccu- 
liar smell, which is said to drive away fleas and 
gnats. In most of the languages of Europe, it bears 
names referring to this property. 

COOK, Captain James, one of tho most eminent 
.among England’s oelebr.ated navigators, was bom 
October 27, 1728, at Marten, in Yorkshire, where his 
father was an agricultural l.ahourer. At first appren- 
ticed to a haberdasher, ho afterwards went to sea, and 
haling spent some years in coasting-vessels, entered 
the royal navy, in which ho soon roso to the rank 
of master. Tho charts and observations which he 
drew up as marino-survoyor of the coasts of New- 
foundland and Labrador, introduced him to the 
notice of the Royal Society, who olTorod him the 
command of an expedition to tho Pacific Ocean, to 
m.ake nn observ.ation of the transit of Venus over the 
face of the sun. Tho voyage being one to his taste, 
C. immediately .accepted tho offer, .and set sail from 
Plymouth on the 2Gth of August 17G8 in the Endea- 
vour, a small ship of 370 tons. Tho expedition 
arrived at Tahiti (or Otaheito, as ho named it) 
on the 13th April of tho following year; and tho 
transit was witnessed in a most satisfactory manner 
on the 3d Jime. Leaving Tahiti on tho 13th July, 
C. visited New Zealand, which had not been touched 
at by Europo.an3 for a century and a quarter; 
and after exploring tho coast for six months, 
s.ailcd westward, reaching (on tho 19th April 1770) 
New Holland, now Australia, which ho called 
Now South Wales, and took possession of in tho 
name of Groat Britain, Having explored a large 
portion of tho coast, ho steered for New Guinea, 
passing between Australia and that island, and 
thus proving, what had heretofore been doubted, 
that the two were distinct islands. Continuing his 
voyage by Java, Batavia) and the Capo of Good 
Hope, C. anchored in the Downs on 12th June 
1771. This voyage, bemdes vastly increasing geo- 
graphical knowledge — ono of the important results 
in this respect being, that it proved that neither 
Australia nor Now Zealand belonged to tho southera 
continent at this timo supposed to exist, and that 
to tho northward of lat 40’ S. no continent 
could exist — also added not a little to tho sciences 


of botany and astronomy'. A second voyage, for 
the discovery of what was then c.alled. the Terra 
Australis Incognita, which wa’s now believed to lie 
in higher latitudes than had hitherto been explored, 
was undertaken by C. in tho year of his return ; and 
the expedition, consisting of two ships — the Resolu- 
tion and the Adventure — sailed from Plymouth on 
the IStli J uly 1772. It would be out of the scope of 
this article to follow Captain 0. through his throe 
years’ navigation of the Pacific and Southern Oceans, 
in the course of which timo ho sailed upwards of 
20,000 lc.ague3. It can only be stated generally, that 
his voyage proved the non-existence of land of any 
extent between tho 50th and 70th parallels. C, 
arrived in England again on the 30th July 1775. 
So admirable had been his arrangements for the 
health of his crew, that during tho whole voyage 
he lost only one man by sickness ; and so skilful his 
seamanship, that not a spar of any consequence was 
lost. C. wrote an account of his second voyage him- 
self. The belief in a practicable North-west Passage, 
notwithstanding tho f.ailurc of attemj^ts extending 
over two centnries, stiU held possession of men’s 
minds; .andC. had no sooner returned from his second 
voyage, than he offered his services to the Admiralty, 
who had resolved on another effort for tho discovery. 
They were gladly accepted, and 0. determined to 
seek tho passage by the way of Behring’s Strait, 
instc.ad of by Baffin’s Bay and Davis’ Strait, the 
routes formerly attempted. In his old ship, tho 
Resolution, accompanied by Ciiptain Clorlre in tho 
Discovery, C. sailed from Plymouth on the 12th July 
1776. In this last voyage, C. met his death at the 
hands of savages, op the island of Hawaii, while 
endeavouring to recover a boat wliich had been stolen 
from the Discovery. This tragical event occurred 
on the 14th February 1779 ; not, however, before 
C. had made valuable additions to our geographical 
knowledge of the coasts of America and Asia, in 
the region of Behring’s Strait, The news of his 
death occasioned deep and general regret in Eng- 
land. The king granted his widow a pension of 
£200, and each of his children £25 ; while tho 
Royal Society did honour to his name, by having 
a gold medal struck in his commemoration. C. was 
one of England’s greatest navigators. A practical 
and scientific seaman, ho was also a sagacious, 
self-possessed commander, kind although strict to 
his crew, and marked by indomitable perseverance 
and ready decision. 

COO'KEBY. To prepare and soften food by tho 
action of lire, and so to render it fit for digestion 
by tho huihan stomach, has been a general custom 
from remote times ; and more or less of skiU in 
accomplishing this primary end has been displayed, 
according to the knowledge, wealth, and refinement 
possessed by each nation or people. 

In ancient times, the occasion of a banquet appears 
chiefly to have arisen in a sacrifice to the gods, 
when a part of tho victim was brought to tho 
dwelling of tho sacrificer, and was cooked for tho 
feast. Birthd.ays, funerals, and victories were also 
celebrated in this manner. '* Tho Persians,’ says 
Herodotus, ‘were accustomed to honour, above all 
others, that day on which they wore born, when 
the rich among them would sacrifice an ox, a 
horse, or !a camel, which they roasted whole in 
ovens, while the poorer class gave only the smaller 
animals, ns sheep. Yet tho .Persians were not 
great caters of meat, but consumed much sweet 
food, and did not use salt.’ Tho appendages to tho 
higher order of banquets were most magnificent, 
so that in point of quantity and display they were 
very expensive. Herodotus says on this head, 
‘ that tho Greeks who invited Xerxes to supper all 
camo to tho extremity of ruin ; and that, wherever 
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he took tiro meals, dining as well as supping, that were those of Sicily; they were probably persons of 
city was utterly ruined.’ some importance. 

The Egyptians, it is said, were great bread-eaters. i rp. . . ■ ■ 

s^Whevfo’'°1“"" -Heaton-Sour Of the ^est S 

sorts, they do not appear to have used it for their Js.anybody’s task; he who does this 
common bread, which was made of spelt, or of the Ts but a seasoner and broth-maker • 
centre of the lotus dried and pounded. ITisb they A cook is quite another tiling. His mind 

salted and dried in the sun ; quails, ducks, and Must comprehend all facts and circumstances : . 

small birds they salted and ate raiv. Wo read Where is the place, and what the time of supper ; 

of their roasting and boiling the flesh of the ox. arc the guests, and who the entertainer ; 

Large flocks of geese and of fowls were kept by "Wliat fish he ought to buy, and where to buy it.' 
them for the use of the table, hence their plan for Quoted hp AtkencBUs from a comic poet 

the artificial batobing of eggs. ‘ Ksh was used by In tlie early days of Home, a gruel made of barley, 

aU classes except the priests, but the staple food of and called was the principal food of the people, 
the people consisted of vegetables, of which they and with green and other vegetables was, tiU later 

had a large supply. Herodotus mentions their times, the usual fare of the inferior classes meat 

I malung beer from barley, which they called being used but sparingly. By degrees, however, a 

We may still see the form in wliich their food taste for better eating crept in ; and after tbe 
came to table ; ducks, loaves made round, and some Asiatic conquests luxury was imported. LucuUus 
biscums and caltes, which have been taken from introduced habits of epicureanism 'after his return 
tombs, are to be foimd in the British, from Asia ; the gourmand Apicius earned for him- 
Museum. ApoUomus, who wrote a treatise on the self a deathless name. The wealthy Homans cared 
fc^ts of the Egyptians, says that they ate in a for the elegant serving of their table, as well as for 
sitting posture, using the very simplest and most the quality of viands placed before them. With 
wMesome food. them, as with the Greeks, fish was a necessary as 

Ihereaiipears to have been considerable difference well as a luxury: they took much trouble to 
as to the manner in which good eating was appre- procure their oysters, and gave large sums for other 
ciatcd in different parts of Greece. The Athenian fish. We read of a mullet of six pounds sold for 
mealsare ridiculedby the comedians for their parsi- 8000 sesterces (£70, ICs. 8d.), and of the rhombus 
mony. After the Homenc age of simplicity, in which or turbot from Havenna being held in hif^h estima- 
roast and boiled meat seems to have sufficed the tion. They seem to have been as clover as the 
jungly table, a (hvorsity of preparation was obtained French in preparing surprizes, and in carrying out 
in coolung, and a certain epicureanism displayed rfitywises in their dishes. The who made the 
? jhe quahty, seasoning, and method of dressing bread and pastry, and the s^rurtor, who composed 
Jood. ihe names of many authors of C. books are artificial figures of fniit or flesh, and who also 
presen ed in the writings of Athenceus; that of arranged the dishes, seem to have shared the duties 
Ar^estratus, who is called the guide of Epicurus of the cook. We read of dainties, as ring-doves and 
m his pleasures, and styled the mventor of made fieldfares, hares, capons, ducks, peacocks, pheasants, 
1 .* most renouTied. ^ and the livers of geeso; also of such a formidable 

c'n ^ was a prmcipal article of food with all classes piece dc resistance as a ‘ huge boar, surrounded with 
ot Greeks j but ^vith the wealthier, much slull and sucking-pi^ made in sweet paste, which were distri- 
delicacy wero used in cooking it, and choice and buted among the guests.’ The Homans prepared and 
exp^sive sorts 'urcre sought after, .^chestratus cooked their food with oil to a great extent. Their 
writes of ‘a boiled torpedo done in oil and wine, meals probably consisted of two courses and a 
^d fragrant herbs, and some thin grated cheese.’ dessert, the first course being of materials intended 
ijish, stuffed forcemeat and fned, boiled in to shaipen the appetite, and the second the ‘brunt 
pickle, baked m fig-leaves soaked in oil, cooked in of war, that is, a joint roasted or baked. The 
not ashes, &c., are among the recipes we find discovery or cultivation of vegetables, perhaps, gave 
recorded. Large quantities of salt-fish were brought rise to some proper names, as Lentulus, Fabius, &c. 

• shores of the Euxine and the Hellespont ; It is a Homan saying, that the number of persons at 
meal, cheese, and onions, was the a repast should not be less than that of the Graces, 
^lef food of the armies and navies when on service, nor more than that of the Muses. The Greeks and 
The Greeks boiled and roasted the flesh of sheep, Homans used honey for the purposes for which we 

pigs, lambs, and goats. They had poultry, sm^ use sugar. Q?he sugai’-cane probably was cultivated 

birds, and game, and sausages made of blood, in China, and its manufactime imderstoodthei'e: but 

nartalvllUT of •fchR olmmofot' nf 'T'l.o 4-T.r. .X.. T Jl 


in the market, and was made in great variety, probably of an extremely rude description. Hares, 
rolls, sweet loaves, &c. The bread poultry, and fish are said to have been forbidden as 
eaten by the poorer classes was made of barley, and food. We do not find much mention of the art of C. 
sometimes flavoured with oil, honey, poppy-seed, in the Saxon chronicles. The Bancs and Germans 
&c. Atheman cheese-cakes wero also famous; appear to have been great drinkers, and to have 
sesame-cakes, wliich, paid little attention to the preparation of their 
with fresh and dried fruits, as figs, almonds, olives, eatables. The Hermans were more curious in these 
and nuts, seem to have been partaken of after matters ; some offices among them were held in 
di^^. They consumed vegetable food also in right of the kitchen. In early English 0. much use 
abundance, and had cabbage, onions, lettuce, and was made of the mortar. Oil and lard were used 
soon. instead of butter. Several English 0. books bear an 

In the Greek house there was no regular cook, early date, as CT/ie Forme of Gury, by Mr Peege, 
though in the establishmeats of the ii-ealthy several 1390 ; .and others date as follows : Sir J. Elliott’s 
females were kept, to attend to tho Idtchen. The book, 1539; Abraham Vcale’s, 1575; Tlie Widdov^s 
women, in general, saw to the requirements of the Treamre, 1625. 

table, and even the lady of the house was not idle. The 0. pf Erance was probably of an imperfect 
Cooks stood in the market at Athens, ready to be and rude kind, tiU the introduction of Italian tastes 
lured for particular occasions ; the most celebrated by the princesses of the House of MedicL The 



COOKERY— COOK ISLANDS, 


ancient use of oil was modified by the discovery 
made by the French, of dressing meat in its own 
gravy. In our own day, there is no denying that 
the French cook is' a tine artist. "We may, if we 
please, impute the trouble he takes -irith the dressing 
of his meat to the inferiority of the materi.al, but 
tliis can be said of meat only; the preparation of 
veget.ibles and fruits is attended to with equ.al 
c.are, although, probably, the French have some of 
these things in greater perfection than ourselves. 
The gi*eat difference between French and English 
C. consists in the fact, that they cook their meat 
much longer than we do. The 3 ' consider that this 
renders it more digestible. They are thereby 
en.abled to multiply dishes by altering or annihi- 
lating the original taste of the meat, and maldng 
it a vehicle for foreign flavours. The v.ariet 5 ’', 
daintiness, and grace of form avhich dishes thus 
acquire, is advantageously made use of by u^ when 
wo admit them at our repasts to mingle Math 
our heavier and radically English joints. But, for 
ourselves, we desiderate the integiity of the form and 
flavour of our meats, 'considering that to be over- 
coolcing which the French think only sufficient. In 
the point of economy, the French have a decided 
superiority over us. The French cook throws 
nothing away. Instead of going to the butcher for 
meat for stock, as our English cook does, ho uses 
the ti-immings for .stock and glaze, and the skim- 
mings of his boiled meats for purposes to which 
wo apply butter or lard ; and like a true worlanan, 
lie produces great resiilts from sm.aU means. This 
remures an education which few mistresses demand 
and few cooks obtain, but which, when achieved, 
justifies the expression of Voltaire ! 

Qn’un cuisinior cst un mortel divin ! 

The estimation in which the services of a cook are 
hold, m.ay be known by the largo s.alary attached to 
the office in great families, hotels, and club-houses. 
A visittothekitohens of one of these establishments 
will teach us wh.at a highly important post fa that of 
chef d&,ctiisinc. There must be in such a person not 
only the necessary Icnowledgo how things are to be 
done, but the power to arrange and direct the work 
of the numerous assistants, as to the exact part they 
must fulfil at .each moment of their long and busy 
day. , These places, indeed, are excellent schools for 
cooks, where they can undergo that severe trainhig, 
avithout which a thorough practical .Icnowlcdge of 
the business cannot bo attained. It is indeed to be 
regretted — bec.ause a source of so much disappoint- 
ment, discomfort, and waste — that a loioavledge of 
plain C., at least, is not more desired by mistresses 
for themselves. That acquirement, .and household 
management generally, .are importivnt enough to be 
made part of tlie education of all classes. The poorer 
woidd thereby be enabled both to hay out their 
money profit.ably, and to prepare their food so th.at 
it might satisfy and nourish them; and the heads 
of establishments in the upper classes would be more 
in a position to direct, appreciate, or, if necessary, 
condemn the performance of the cook. A cultiv.ated 
and elegant taste is as much shown in the arrange- 
ment of viands as in the furnishing and decoration 
of the choicest boudoir. 

The art of C., as a branch of female education, 
has latterly engaged considerable attention in Eng- 
hand; and there are in London, Edinburgh, and other 
places, est.ablishments where young ladies receive thit 
kind of instruction. Recently, a school of cookery has 
been attached to the South Kensington' Museum. 
Efforts are also made to teach C. tp thehumblerclasses 
of girls, but much in this respect remains to be done. 
For any shortcomings in cooking, however, the taste 
of the English is in some measure accountable. The 


imivci-sal practice of roasting large pieces of me.at, 
which cannot be consumed while hot, c,auses no little 
waste, and is obstructive of improvement. The 
Scotch — ^who derive some p,art of their C., along -with 
other usages, from the French — deal more in soup 
and boiled meat than the English, and their processes, 
while not less sav'oury, are perhaps more economical. 

So numerous are the books on C., that it would be 
out of our power to name even all the excellent ones. 
We can only say that Miss Ac.ton’s Cookery Booh, 
Webster and Parkes’ Encydopcedia of Domestic 
Ecotiomy, Soyer’s work, and that of Francatelli, 
cook at the Reform Club, are all good ; Meg Dodd 3 
Cookery is also excellent. For cheapness and 
simplicity, wo may refer to Chambers’s Cookery for 
Young Housetvives (la.). The two last mentioned 
embrace Scotch along ■with English cookery. See 
Food, Boiling, Roasting, &c. 

COOKERY, Arjiy, s now becoming an import- 
ant feature in the English mihtary system. The 
sufferings in the Crimea in the ■winter of 1854—5 
drew public .attention to the subject ; it was then 
found th.at C. was little understood by the British 
troops, and that the soldiers seldom had meat 
otherwise th.an boiled. M. Soyer was sent out by 
the government, princip.ally to advise in reference to 
hospital C., but also to improve the system of c.amp- 
C., so far as miht.ary routine woidd allow. Ho 
devised new forms of stove, and constructed recipes 
for using to the best advantage all the available 
provisions for a camp. The officers .at Sebastopol 
made a highly f.avour.able report of Soyer’s fidd- 
Idtchen, a Icind of camp-stove, ivith a caldron hold- 
ing 124 gallons : two such stoves woidd easily cook 
for a company of 100 men ; both coidd bo carried 
by one mide, with sufficient dry wood for three 
days’ fuel. Though mainly intended for boiling, the 
apparatus afforded facihties for m.any v.arieties of 
cooking. Wlicn M. Soyer returned to England, he 
made afew.improvemonts ; and finally the apparatus 
presented itself as a sort of upright c.an, suitable for 
boiling, steaming, baking, roasting, stewing, .and 
making tea or coffee : with 14 lbs. of fuel, one of 
these would cook for 50 men ; and if twenty such 
were pliiccd near together, four cooks could servo 
for 1000 men. 

A committee which inquired on the subject of 
b.arr.ack economy some years ago, recommended 
that every large b.arrack shoidd have a bakery with 
two ovens, where the men could le.arn to make .and 
b.ake their own bre.ad; and that the b.arrack- 
Idtchens should be so furnished as to enable the 
men to b.ake their meat if so inclined, instead of 
being confined, as heretofore, almost wholly to 
boiled dinners. A school of cookery has been 
formed .at Aldershot, where men are trained to act 
as sergeant-cooks, of whom there is now one to each 
regiment. His duty is to superintend and direct 
the operations of the soldiers detailed from the 
sever.al companies to act as cooks. 

At various times in 1859 and 1860, cert.ain highly 
ingenious forms of .apparatus were tried, to test the 
possibility of cooking for troops while the kitchen 
itself is on the march. One of those inventions 
consists of a compact set of stoves and caldrons, 
fitted into a wagon, and has been found on trial to 
answer the purpose perfectly. 

COOK ISLANDS, otherwise known as the 
Hai-vey Archipelago, were visited rather than dis- 
covered by the navigator whose name they bear, 
during his ./first voyage. They lie about midway 
between the Society and Na'vigator groups, near 
lat. 22” S. and long. 158” W. The princip.al mem- 
bers, of fhe cluster arc Mangeia, Atiou, Harvey, 
and Rar.atonga. The natives, loosely estimated at 
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COOK’S INLET— COOLIES. 


SO, 000, have heen generally converted to Christianity; 
Earatonga, in particular, being one of the most 
successful missions in Polynesia. 

COOK’S INLET, one of the many gulfs of the 
Pacific Ocean on the north-west coast of America, 
lies between Prince 'William’s Sound on the east 
and Bristol Bay on the west, in lat. 58° — 01° N., 
long. 151° — 154° W. It was explored in 1778 by 
the navigator whose name it hears, in the vain hope 
of its leading him into the Arctic Sea. 

COOK’S STBAIT, discovered by Captain Coolc 
on his first voyage, separates the north and middle 
islands of the New Zealand group. The proof of 
its existence dissipated the popular belief that New 
Zealand, as previously known, was merely a salient 
point of a great southern continent. 

COO'KSTOWN, a town in the north-east of the 
county of Tyrone, Ireland, on the left hank of the 
Ballinderry, 23 miles east-north-east of Omagh. It 
consists of one very long and broad street, with a 
row of trees on each side. It has a linen trade. 
Pop. (1S71) 3G53. 

COOLERS, or CONTRI'VANCES FOR 
COOLING, are resorted to by the brewer, and 
by the distiller of alcohol and other liquids. See 
Bech and Distiixation. They are also used in 
warm weather for the cooling of water (q. v.). 

COO'LIES, or COULIES, originally the name 
of one of the aboriginal or hill tribes of Hin- 
dustan. From the circumstance that many of this 
tribe are employed as labourers and porters in 
Bombay and other places, the name is applied by 
Europeans in Hindustan to porters in general j and 
it is now used to denote emigrant labourers from 
India and China to tropical and other countries. 
The importation of tliis useful class of labourers to 
the Mauritius, West Indies, and British settlements 
on the mainland of South America, has grown up 
as a result of negro emancipation — the emancipated 
slaves shewing an indisposition to become regular 
labourers. Hence the necessity for resorting to 
imported labour from India or China. 

Much difference of opinion prevails as to the 
propriety of coolie immigration. It is one of those 
vexed questions on which something can be said on 
both sides. We would refer to hlr A. Trollope’s West 
Indies and Spanish Main (18C0), for some general 
observations on the introduction of C. to certain 
British W est India settlements. A later work by Mr 
Jenldns, The Coolie, his Iti'/hts and Wrongs (1871), 
though relating exclusively to British Guiana, is full 
of most interesting matter. The conclusion at which 
he arrives regarding the system is thus expressed : 
‘ Taluug a fair review of the whole system, it is one 
which, spite of its disabilities, its difficulties, its 
present evils, is full of promise, aud, in my belief, 
can bo made, with care, and slull, and honest endea- 
vour, not only an organisation of labour as success- 
ful as any hitherto attempted, but one le.ading to 
almost colossal benefits’ (p.3G7). Mr Jenluns further 
asserts, that ‘any one who has seen the coolie in 
British Guiana is forced to admit that ho has under- 
gone a change for the better. In illustration of this, 
we may mention that the number of immigrant 
depositors in the British Guiana Savings Banlc on 
Jupe 13, 1870, was 1817, whose deposits amounted 
to 138,425 dollars, or over 70 dollars a head. The 
commissioners appointed by her Majesty to take 
evidence on the working of the system .at the time 
Mr Jenkins went out, state in their Report (pp. 854, 
855) : ‘ From papers submitted by the Immigration 
Agent-general, the commissioners gather, that in 12 
ships which sailed with returning Indian immi- 
grants between 15th November 1834 and the 11th 
November 1869, 2828 immigrants took away with 


them money acquired in the colony to the amount 
of 433,369 dollars, or £94,452.’ 'The gre.at draw- 
backs of the system appear to be the reckless mode 
of recruiting in India; the insecurity, if not the 
actual avorthlessness, in Guiana of contracts draUTi 
up in the former country ; the severe pen.alties 
attached to breach of contract, and the practical 
difficulties, as the law stends at present, in the way 
of the coolie obtaining a remedy for any injustice 
inflicted on him. .Immigration from China was 
stopped for all the West Indies in 18G7, on account 
of the Chinese government -insisting on a return 
passage at the end of five years, whiou the planters^ 
find will not pay them for their outlay. The total 
number of C. at present in British Guiana is about 
50,000. 

The report (1872) of the governor of Trinidad on 
the coolie question is satisfactory. In 1870 various 
laws were passed, all of a just and beneficent charac- 
ter. ‘Among the most important provisions,’ says 
Governor Longden, ‘ are those which regulate the 
allotment of immigrants upon their arrival in the 
colony, the supply of food to them during the first 
two years of their residence, their_ lodging, the 
medical attendance and hospitals provided for them, 
their wages, the exemption of women from l.aboiir, 
the prevention of v.agrancy, and the right of repatri- 
ation.’ In proof of this it may be stated, that 
although the coolie h.as a right to a free passage 
back to India at the public expense, after a con- 
tinuous residence in the island for ten ye.irs, in 
many cases he has preferred to commute this right 
for a grant of ten acres of crown land, and to settle 
permanently in the colony. The number of Indnan 
immigrants in 1871 amounted to 27,400. In addition 
to these must be reckoned 1400 Chinese. 

Sir J. P. Grant, governor of Jamaica, is no less 
emphatic in expressing his opinion that a great 
change for the better has taken place in the tre.at- 
ment of the coolie in that island also. > His words 
are (Report for 1871): ‘Under the old state of 
things this department [the Immigration Depart- 
ment] in Lamaica was in a disgraceful state, but it 
has now been completely reformed under the new 
system introduced by the new law of 1869.’ This 
law secures to the coolie fuU p.aj'ment of d.ay-wages 
at the r.ate fixed by law as a minimum, unless where 
he prefers task-work, and also regular daily nations 
during the whole of his five years’ term of indenture, 
besides putting an end to all stoppages of wages at 
the arbitrament of only one party to the b.argain. 
Many of the details of medical supervision are ex- 
tremely creditable to the planters. The census 
returns for 1872 give the gross number of Indians 
at 7793. Here also, as well as in Trinidad, the 0. 
shew a disposition to become settlers on the crown 
lands. 

The report for 1871, from the island of Mauritius 
is less encouraging, which is much to be deplored, 
bec,ause that island contains more C. than all 
the rest of our colonial possessions put together. 
Out of a total popidation of 328,000, more than 
210,000 were Indian immigrants. It would seem 
that the relations between employers and employed 
are not quite satisfactory, though hero too, improve- 
ment c.an be noted. 

Besides what may be called the legitimate traffic 
in Chinese C. (stopped at present), an infamous 
counterfeit was long carried on at Macao (q. v.). 
Native crimps brought thousands of their country- 
men to that Portuguese island, and shipped them 
for Cuba and Peru. This ‘ involuntary emigr.atiou,’ 
as it has been called, beg.an in 1848, and as 
many as 18,000 persons were shipped in the course 
of a year ; but as in reality it was nothing more 
than an elaborate system of kidnapping, the Chinese 
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and BntiaH gOTernmcnt^ in 1872^ I>rolubtted any of Ms day* Ho devoted Iiiinself -with ardour to 
Tcsscl B^peoted of being engaged in this trade, bis profession, and xms a constant a^endcr at tbo 
from iitting out in any Gnincse or Briiiah porf^ and dissecting-rooms, and also at tiio lectures of the 
the 'trade ttm piactioally destroyed in conse- famous* John Hunter* In 1787, 0. was appointed 


0. illegal, and the atrodous tradic may now bo was surgeon at St Tliomos’s, in tho course of 
considered at an end« lectures on anatomy and snigeiy* In 1792, ho was 

«trhe establishment of sugar-plantations on an appointcdPiofcssorof Anatomy at Silicons’ Hall; 
extensiTO semo in Queensland, nos compelled tho ana in 1800, surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. In 1813, he 
Ans^lmn settler to look out for G* in the rooeived the professorslup of com)inrative anatomy 
South Sea Islands ; and a Polynesian Labourers Act in College of Surgeons. Meanwhile, G* had been 
of 18G8 carefully secures tho rights of avciyhclp* enriching medical hteraturo by various contributions* 
1^ but induatnons race. Sec In Quest of Coolia, An essay on the effects resulting from tho destnxe- 
1^ James Jl A. Hope (Lond. 1872)* tion of the tnemlirttntt it/mpani gained him, in 1802, 


long. 2’ 12' W. 0. occupies the side of a roclw lull, “ioswatJons mostly of lifc-sizc, a contnbntion of the 
and is about four miles in circuit. walls of the 

houses are mostly formed of stakes and irattlc-'n’orl:, “ud thomodo of operating for its relief hoiug 

tho intcntices hang filled up irith cloy j the roofs “ understood before — though in n pccuniaiy 
ate of palmdeavcs. Tho king’s palace is here. 0. IJ?™ “ ** proved very unprolitalilo w> himself. 

Wiis captured and humed in 1874 during the war pB prachenljinrt of his profession was not neglected 
with Great Britain. Sea AsiiOKTim. Pop. stated tlm time. Ho was the first to attempt the 

by natives to be 100,000 j hot other report^ includ* «>t the eatofad artery, an attempt which, 

ing ohservationa during tho war, say 20,000. • hands, hnsj^co proved 


in tho hands of other practitioners. 


“o enormous sum of £21,000, pcrhaia tho largest 
F'** received by a surgeon. In 1817, be tried %vlint 
three yesn has been considered fte boldest experiment ever 
sindy tben^ entered tho Amcncan navy os a imd- nttmptcd in snrgciy, tlio tymg of the aorta, which 
remiuned six years at sea, rathenng did not prove succe&sfid ; and it bos sinco been 
tho expcnenco of wkch ho was aftenrarda to mako tried with no bettor result In 1820, C. removed a 
r™ P? stcatomotona tnmour from tho head of Qcorgo IV., 

^ r "'va; marked his appreciation of the operarion by 

ten >carsj)t his life wae spent m a qni<^ domcrtio conferring n baronetcy npon & some six montiis 

“f*®- 1“ ^1822, ho was clcctwl one of the Court 
P'® Examiners of tlio College of Surgeons and in 
/j™ 1“ *0 folKmmg year he received 

yerw, howevoi^rio p^bsLod SWe_^ptf, a tdo which tho appomtment of scrgc.mt-biirgcon to tho king, 
at once securM for him a place m tho first rank of ami in man «-i.. 


Kfaib“ J7,c.J7«I7forf.. and ni H?n“l82i piScd a worron aS 

-f’wdnrw, avhioh threw much new light on tho 
^ 11 ^^ Bubjeots discussed, and also suggested improved 
methods of treatment llw treatise on tbo A Hotomy 
ment those we hn^ mentioned. The secret of C.’b ami DUeases of the Breast (1829—1840) was chares 

fnmnPQQ fin ft nnvnlivt: Iipb m hia mwimYiim . _ • » • \ 


Sudv^oMa?^ ped 12a M. r^okLsS sStno to 

study of character. Not a litUo otlus popularity his memow is erected in St Paul’s Cathedral, 

•? ^°8on._ As a teacher, C. possessed tho faoullyof 

ti!!. conimniucating knowledge in a manner at onco 

1^7 “ winch his easy and ngrccahlo ; and ho elevated medical suigciy, 

oporafioiis of which before his time luivobccn 
8esoriU os a series of •frightful alternatives, or 


have been translated into most modem languages, ■ “ “ 

and ono-Tke Spij-orm. bo wad in Peraial “g •? ““ 

died at Cooperato^v^in tho state of Now York, “T S,*??, f of tho ^stian 

14th September 18517 ®”‘- -yio UTOght pieces forming tbo sides of a barrd 

. -- , .p, « or cask, orothcrcoopcrB work, aro called and 

uOOFiSK, Sni Actixt, n celebrated Hngbab os casks arc usuoUy Jarger in tiio middle than at tbo 

RlitTrpnn. vn« Imm nf. HtsAnlrn *■* W#««>r««1lp mltM.. 1.:. A... ..JT 1 u._ ? fir ii-.i j.i_. 1 


year, no wemt ^London, and placed hunselE under that it shall form part of the rcnnired double conoid*' 
tho caro of Mr Clinch ono of wo most noted Borgeons and tbnt^ wben all aro bnilt and lioopcd togotiicTi 



COOPERAGE— CO-OPERATIO^. ■ 


tlioir edges sliiOlcoinciao perfectly; forttis mrposo property. In thw and some other respocte how- 
eaoh stave is made hroadest in the middic, and over societies differ, according to the rules esta^ 
narrowed dorvn in a ciin-ed lino towards each end. hslied. In some societies, shareholders or memhers 


when the staves are put together. Tho staves are members 'approvctl by tUo association. ■ 

made to meet at their inner edges, and hy driving By pnident management, numerous co-operative 

*1- 1 1,-wi 41, n !„„„r nark is comnressed societies in England have reached an extraordmary 


the hoops ven’ hard, tho inner part is comprcstcrl societies m England have reached an extraortoary 
until the slight galling outside is closed, and thus degree of succMS. One of tho more rpmarkahle is 
slight inaccuracies if iStting are remclicd. the l^chdalo ^uitahlo Pioneers Society Be^n- 

Thero arc several branches of cooperage. Tlio irrt ning in 1844, with a capitol of only £..3, its affairs, 
or thht cooper makes vessels for holding liquids, at the end of lS72,stood.thiia: ^umher of membera; 
Tho drt/ cf>oi>cr doca inferior work, bucIi 'na harrcla CM4 ; nmoimt ot ; busmesa ^no in 

for containing drj' goods, where .an inferior degree of 1 S72, £207,577 ; ' profits in 187-. £33,040. - In the 
aecuracy is suflicient Tho ir/.ifc cooper makes proceedings ot this society is offered a surprising 
chums pails, Ac., whieli for tho moat part have example of what may bo done hy C. ayhen properly 
straight sides. conducted. Ono material c.auso of tho iirospcrous 

Tlio lieat work is made of oak, which must lie extension ot tills undertaking consists in tho fact, 
thoroughly drio<l before lieiiig luil together, lii that memhera allow their dividends and profits to 
warm countries, tho drying ot the sun is sufficient, .accumiilato to their credit, mstead of dramng tbem 
and cashs are tlieicforo inountctl in summer only ; out as they accrue, and spending them. _ iVnothcr 
hut in Britain, artificial diying is commonly resortcil feature of tlas society consists in setting aside a part 
to. Tlie hoops are haminorc.1 down from the marrow ot tho profits for tho support of an Eluc.ational 
to the ividc part of llie cask, by means of a in.allot Department, in which are comprehended a lending 
striking a piece of avoexl liehl agninal tho hooii. lihraiy, a reference library, news-rooms, and collcc- 
Iron hoops are sometimes iiul on liot. in onlcr that tions of glolies, maps, and scientific instalments, 
their contraction on cooling mav hind the work Out of tlio successes ot this society sprang several 
together. ' gigantic concerns at Rochdale lind elsewhere. Tlio 

CO-OPEUATIOX is tho tenn applied to a most notahlo of tho London societies Is the Civil 
Bi-slom of unitcil effort for commercial or industrial Service Supply AssMintion, with many thoiisitnds 
pun.o.se,s. It refers simply to a joint-stock cojyvrt. of memhers and fnends of memhera. 
iirrvon onbnnn* comtnerciM |irinciplo.% with hmitcd tho goods sold 

li.aliilitv of iiu-i'nhcrs ; but liy the interjmsition of to ,AJo9,C«i, the profit on trading v as 

tho lemslatnre for protecting individual interests, -i-W.SO , ami tho working expenses amounted to 
and encouraging fclMcni.al and thrift, it iKissesses £24,301. Tlio cshahlishincnt in 1873 comprehended 
some distinct icaturos. Usually, a co-oiwrative a secrctarj-, tro.asiircr, accounUant several man.agors 
society consists ot a iKxly, several humliaals in and storekeeper, 4 O clerks, .39 nssistan^ and 
niimher, Isilonglng to the inatmal lalmiiriiig cK-.sea. nlxml 20 servants and porters. The goods for sale 
clerks, ihop-aksistaiils, Ac. ; the obj.-ct Ixiitig the consist of groecne^ wines, provisions hosiery .and 
distribution of articles of dailv consumption among clothing, f.aiicy goods, stationer)-, Aa Tradesmen ot 
tho memhera. A atore is rstablishe.1 under a man- nearly all kinds in Ixindon enter into nrrangemenU 
n-cr .and assistants; goods of the K-st qinalitv are with tho society, to allow a discount on nil articles 
purchased on favourable t.-rin*. an-l ret-ukal to sold at their shops to its momhore on proilucmg 
ineailK-n at such an .adv.aaee on cost price as avill their tickets, so th.at there is sc-arccly an articlo on 
pay exisenscs and leave a small profit over. All the which a considcrahle saving m.ay not bo effected, 
r-alcs whats-s-ver are for rc.ady iiiom-y ; no credit is A stop beyond rcLail storo-kccping w.as token in 
riven. Souiulnc^^ in the nrticU*.i iKiught nnil com- ISC I by tho esUbhshmer^ of tho North of England 
parativo che.a|in'‘'J arc alone nimed at; and eneh Co-oj>erativc \\ holc^yilo Societv’ (Limited), the con* 
n^iulta art' attained bv care in tho management, and Iral otricc of which w at Manchester. Ita object 13 
byadlicring to the il-.vly-inoney svstem. There is to supply goo<ls wbolcs.alo to co-operatam storra; 
liule trouble in book-ta-cping. no levs from giving 2 u I ret.ail stores were sb.areboldeni m it at December 
credit In i>oint of fact, tho custoiiieni of tlio con- 1872 ; tho shares taken up by tbem immbcrcd CG..1 
corn are thei'r own sbop-ki-ciK-rs. To carry out any of £.'. eaeli ; nearly 500 stores pure i.ased from it 
siicli principle of co-oie-ration with advantage, there The numWr n_f meinlicrs avho were Bharcholders lit 
tn\M lv> n largo inb lligent jKiimlation, along with the end of IS r- were P***^.\! 

mutual trust, and a considcralilo simU.arily of taste.s. sold m ISit .amounted to _l,ffl9,391 the profit 
Membership is conslitnti-d by ]iaanicnt of sliares. being £10,4GS. Besides imiiortmg foreign articles, 
Onlinarily, tho share is one inimd st<-rling. to bo the society pnrcU.aso3 V.ast qiiantitie-s of butter, pre- 
paid up at once, or by small aveckly iiist.almenta visions, and dry gooffs in all parts of tlio Uniteil 
ily 18 and 19 Viet. c. 03, a mcmlK-r can o«ti shares Kingdom ; latterly, tlio maniif.acturo of Insomts and 
to tho amount of £-20(1. Tlio shares are hot trans- tho Imsincsi of b.ankmg h.avo been added to tins 


fcrabic, unle.ss the nibs of the society iiaako them comprehemuvoconccrn.avhichlias numeroiisbranclics 

so in avliohi nr part, but in general non-traiisfcra- and agents. C., however, has mac oven beyond 
bility is adopted, avitli imwer of avitlidraaval ; this this. At Rocluhale, Lewis, and elsewhere, co-oper- 
constitntes the chief dilVerence U-taveen C. and tho ativo sociclics composed of avorking-incu liavo set 
common joint-stock system of business. The pecu- on foot largo cottoa-factones. Hour-mills, or other 
liarilv of making the shares jK-rsonal to tlio bolder indiistri.al cshablisliments, avliich. coniiwto in tho 
is most a-aln.abli« ; for hy it all stock-jobbing or general field of manufacturing enterprise. In these 
onnihling in shares is preveiiteff 'WTic-n a meinlicr concenis. tho opcrative.s receivo_ aveckly av.ages, and 
dies, ills sliares are acconntod for to his n-presenta- alsodividenffs on profits after p.aying for management, 
tives. If more money is paid in by members tluan Co-ojicmtive societies are regustcral; piiranant to 
is avanled, the directors can onlcr the oveqdus to IS and 10 VicL'c. G.3, and -I \ mt. c. 101, and 30 
bo taken Rack. The first shilling p.aid in, .and the and 31 Vict..c. 117. Tho rules of the society are 
last shilling at tho erwlit of a mcniU-r, on drnaviug hindiiig, aqd may Iw legally enforced-— protection 
out, are carried to a fund c.allcd I’.cdcmption-moiicy, Ls given to memhera, their ayives, children, and 
avhich Is designed to malm good tho deterioration of licira iu enforcing thoir just claims, and against any 
MO 



CO'OPXSLAXION— CO-OBSINAXES. 


fraiidnlcnt dissolution of the society ; the property Fnttizig this ii 
of the society is declared^to be vested in the trustee equation, a:’ 
or treasurer, who may, with reject to the properly i^ere It e= 0 
of the seeing, suo and be suedT in bis own name; the circio refei 
fraud committed with respect to the property of the ttnfpdor C.; oi 
society is punished by justices. With a new to afford which the' oho 
means for mutual advice and consultation, there this eqni 
has been established a Central Co-operation Board line, &a., even 
at Manchester j the members connected with which mined. If P 
hold congresses and conferences at different places, ^m two fisec 
Por further information, wc refer to the statutes ; ve express the 
also to the G<H>ptrative jfews; the reports of the we should ha 
above-mentioned bodies ; the .annual sheet Alma- siifSecs to die 
naeb of the Rochdale Equitahle Pioneers; the pub- method. Bqn 
lished Transactions of the Ifational Assoeiaiion equations of t 
for Promoting Social Sdeneej and (Aambers’s trae^ out b 
Information for the People,^ Ko. 8 S, * Social Econo- them, ihouc^ 
mics.' See likewise tiio article Besetji Soqeiies. guantities, the 

W. 0, refer mi^, by 
CO-OTiDI2rATES. What is called the method the subject, b 
of C. is an invention of Descartes, whereby almbra tions between 
and the cnlcnlus may bo cmnloj'cd in ccomi^eal which points 


and the cnlcnlus may bo cmplc^'cd in geometrical 
investigations. The method is sometimes called 
algcbimcal geometry— somc^cs, and mote prrqicrly. 


Putting this into olgebraical language, w e have the 
equation, as’ -}- y® •= E®, or w = ± ,/ ll» — as*, 
where E OP. IMs is called the equation of 
the circio referred to its centre as dri^, and to rent- 
anfmlor C.; and it expresses the law according to 
which the ohances of the C. must take jdnee : and 
from this equatmn, combined with that to a stmi^t 
line, &a., every property of the drcle may be dew- 
mined. E P move so that the sum of the distances 
Eom two fixed points shall be always the same, and 
we express tho relation between s and y in tiiat case, 
we should have the equation of an ellipae. Ibis 
sufiSecs to shew in a general way the nature of tho 
method. Eqnations between x and ff are called the 
equations of the lines, whether stralmt or curved, 
traced out by the point P; and means of 
them, ^ou^ they but express relations between 
guantitieSf the qualities of the lines to which thqy 
refer mi^, by ortifices explained in every treatise on 
the subject, bo detected. Nay, ly niuniTnii^ equa- 
tions brtween ae and y, and nrnmining tmi imes 
which points represented by them would trace^ 
many singular curves 


‘ gcometi}’ of three dimensions,* according os it is 
nppUed to investigate tho properties of figures all 
in one rdanc, or of curved surfaces. The method 
is cajiablc of popular explanation. 0 . are lines 
so measnred off from a fixed point, called the origin 
of C., along fixed lines passuig throngli it, called 
the axis of C., as to determine by their qnantitics 
the position of any other point relative to tho 
origin. Ibo first st^ is to find how to determine 
tho position of a point in a plane. Take any 
fixed point in it for tho origin of C., and through 
it draw two fixed lines— the co-ordinate axes — 
nt right angles to ono another. Then, if tho per- 
pcndunlar distance of tho point from each of these 
axes be gpven, its position vnll bo determined.; 

• , Ecferring to ISg. 1, if P be tho j 

^ P point,nnaObetakcnforthoorigin 

of 0., OX, OY for tho axes, then 
■p/ if wc know KP or OM, tho por- 

K TiC pcndicnlar distiincc of P from OY, 

jT \ andmc.'isurcofffromO,OMontho 

/ \ Olds OX, .and tlirongh M raiso a 

/ 1 line perpendicular to OX, P must 

0 h£ X ™ contains all 

Pic 1 P^’^ts in the plane whidi are 

' at the pcrjicndicuhir distance 

OhI from the axis OY. Similarly, if ON or PN, tho 
iicipcndicular distance of P from the axis OX, bo 
knoim, and wo measure tliat distance off from O 




therefore at tho intcrscotion of t he p erjicndicnlnrs 
througb M and N rcqKXitircly.^ IVhcn, os in the 
figure, tho fixed lines arc at right an^es to ono 
another, tho C. Obi, ON are called the rectangular 0. 
of the point Let us now sec what use can bo made 
of Ibis mode of dctcrminuig the position of tho 
point, for tho discoveiy of the projicrtics of lines and 
surfaces. As tiio values of the 0. change for the 
'different points in the plane, they arc denoted by 
tho variaolcs x and y. Now, if wo Bujiposo the 

I iomt P to begin to move according to a determinato 
aw, and tho C. to change their magnitudes so as 
always to be its C., knowmg tho law of P’s motion, 
wo ore ablo to expr^ in mgcbraical language the 
law of the corresponding changes in its co-ordmates. 
For instance, if P moves so os- to be always at 
tlio same distance from 0, OP is constant, and 
(47th Prop. Endid, Book I.) tho square on OP is 
cqnid to the sum of the squares on OM and PM. 


have been discovered. 
iDicro ore a variety of 
conditions to be attended 
to in the interpretation 
of such cqiiations, depend- 
ing on tho nasumjitiuns x 
set out with, in choosing 
tho origin and axis. 

Tho axis of X or OX 
being taken to tho nght 
of tho origin, and the y 

axis of y or OY being jig, 2 . 

perpendicular to it and 

abovo it, X and y arc counted positive when they 
arc measured along their axes to tho right of and 
abovo tho origin respectively, and negative when 
they aro measured to tho left and downwards 
respectively. Suppose k = OM = ON, end y = 
SIP = MP,= NP, = KPj, the 0. of tho points P, 
P„Pj,Pb woiddbo (-(- X, + y), {+x,—y)A-«i+ v)i 
{—X, — y) lemectivcly. Theso points being equi- 
distant from O, wo may suiiposc a circle to pass 
through them. Ec cumng now- to tho equation of 
tho circle, y= — tlio meaning will bo 

seen of tho two viducs -i- and — ol y given by the 
quadratic. Often tho axes of C. selected for conveni- 
cnco aro oblique, 1 . c., mchned at somo other angle 
than a right angle. An equation between C.rofencd 
to ono set of axes may always bo transformed to 
C. referred to another, by the process known ns tho 
transformation of co-ordinates. A similar transforma- 
tion of equations by tho samo process may.bo nmdo 
where it is desired to refer the lino to a new origin. 

What has hitherto been said refeta entirely to 
tho 0. of a point in a plane, or to what is colli^ 
geometry of two dimensions. But tho rationale is 
She same with that of connecting in equations tho 
0. of points in sjmeo — ^tho subjects of gcomot^ 
of tbreo dimensions. Tho position of a point in 

S iiaco quires three C. to 
ctermino it, and these are K 
usually denoted by the 
sj-mbols x,y,z. An origin P 

being tiikcii, and tlireo 
axes, OX, OF, OZ, mutu- TwT .. 

ally at right angles to one O ) — — — -X 

anothcr,wepoint is referred / y 

to file three planes through / IK 
theso axes, e, or PN, u / 
its height abovo the piano X 
through YOX; y, or NM, Fig, 3 , 

is its distance pcrpendicn- 
jlarly from tho piano XOZ; and a^'or OM, is its 
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perpendicular distance from the plane ZOY. It 
IS clear that these three determine the position of 
the point. In three dimensions, as in two, the 
problem may he stated to be : Given the law of 
the motion of P, to express the law regulatinc the 
variations of its C. as it moves. iOie algebraic 
expression of the latter law is, the equation of the 
smlace traded by the point in moving over all the 
space it c.in traverse consistently with the law of 
its motion. The method of 0., besides its use in 
geometiy, is of great value for resolving forces in 
mechanics, and also for finding the resmtant of a 
great many of them. 

COOKG, a province under the government of 
India, hounded by Mysore, hlalabar, and Can.ara, is 
situated in lat. 11° 56' — 12° 45' N., long. 75° 25' — 76° 
13’ E. It contains abont2000 sq. miles, and in 1871, 
168,312 inhabitants. Down to 1834, it wjis a native 
principality of ampler dimensions. As at present 
defined, 0. appears to be whoUy within the basin of 
the Cauvqry, one of the chief tributaries of the Bay 
of _Beng.ll. Prom its elov.ited situation — the lowest 
pomt is more than 3000 feet above the sea— C. is 
exposed to both the south-west and north-east 
monsoons. Hence the yearly fall of rain amounts to 
about 120 inches. Por the same reason, the temper- 
ature is comparatively low and equable. Nearly the 
whole of this rugged region is covered with forests, 
more or loss dense, but seldom so full of under- 
gro'U'th as to form jungle. The zoology of C. com- 
prises elephants, tigers, bears, &c., with birds and 
reptiles in vast vanety. The natives, mostly Nairs, 
are handsome and athletic. Among them there 
exists a commimity of wives between brothers. But 
C. has perhaps nothing so worthy of notice as its 
artificial fortifications. The country is intersected 
by ramparts, which are from 15 to 25 feet 'in 
height, and by ditches of .about 10 feet in depth 
and about 8 in width ; while, being in some places 
double or triple, or even quadiai[)le, they measure 
in aggregate length upw.irds of 500 miles. These 
worlts must bo very ancient, for they are here and 
there crowned by enormous trees. 

COO'SY — not to be confounded with the much 
smaller Coossy which enters the Hoogly from the 
right below Calcutta — is one of the largest rivers 
of India. It rises in hat. 2S° 25' N., and long. 86° 
11' E.j on the southern slope of the Himal.ayas, 
receh-ing, however, at least one affluent from the 
northern f.aoo of that range. On emerging from 
the mountains, in lat. 26° 45', and long. 87“ 13’, it 
shows a greater volume than does the Ganges itself, 
in the corresponding position of Hurdwar. After 
a course of 325 miles in all, through the state of 
Nepaul and the district of Piuneah, it joins the 
Ganges from the left, in lat. 25° 19', and long. 87° 19'. 

COOT {Fulica), a genus of birds of the order 
Grallcc, either ranked m the family Sallidm (rails, 
crakes, &c.), or in a seiiarato fanuly, LohipcdidcB, 
which differs chiefly in having the toes edged ■with 
a scolloped membr.ine, thus making an approach to 
the web-footed birds. Coots have a strong, straight, 
and somewhat conie.il bill, the base of which extends 
up the forehead, and there dilates so as to form a 
remarkable naked patch. The tail is very short. 
They are aquatic in their habits, preferring lakes or 
pools with reedy margins, and retreating among the 
reeds on any alarm. The Common C. (F. atra) is 
found in most parts of Eiu-ope, Asia, and the north 
of Africa ; occurring in the more northerly regions 
as a summer bird of passage, which is the case in the 
north of Scotland ; although in the more southerly 
parts of Britain it is plentiful during ivinter. It is 
about sixteen inches long, of a black colour, with 
a narrow white b.ir across the wings, and the 
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naked patch on the forehead pure white, from 
which it is often called the Bald Cook It makes 
a large nest of water-plants among reeds or rushes. 
Although not very lughly esteemed for the table, 
the circumstance that many can be killed by a single 
shot, on the mud-banks to which coots resort in 
winter, as on the south coast of England, makes 



Conunon Coot (Fulica atra). 


C. shooting profitable to the fowlers who piui'ey 
for the market. — ^The American C. (F. Americana), 
a very similar species, is found in all p.irts 
of North Amerio.i, from the West Indies to the 
Saskatchewan. 

OOO'TEHILL, a town in the north-east of Cavan 
county, Ireland on the CootehiU, an affluent of the 
Annalee, 28 miles west-north-west of Dundalk. It 
consists chiefly of four ivide streets, and is situated 
at the west end of a series of lakes na'vigable for 
about 7 miles to the east to ne.ir Ballybay. it has 
a trade in linen. Pop. (1871) about 2000. • 

CO'PAIS, Lake. See Bceotia. 

COPAI'VA, orCOPAEBA, BAWAir of, a valuable 
medicinal substance, consisting chiefly of a resin 
(Fesin of Oopaiva) and a volatile oil (Oil ofCopaiva). 
It flows from incisions made in the stems of trees 
of the genus Copaifira, trees with pinnate leaves, of 
the natiual order Leguminosa:, sub-order Catsalpiniecc, 
natives of the tropical parts of America. It has a 



Balsam of Copaiva Tree. 


peculiar, not disagreeable odoiu*, and an acrid taste. 
It has stimidant properties, is diuretic when kiken 
in small doses, aperient in kirger doses ; but is 
principally useful from its powerful action on the 
mucous membranes. It is much used in affections ' 


COPAi— COPENHAGEN. 


of the imno-geiutal syst^, .md is also employed equivalent in value is assigned to the remaininB 
m eliromo catarrM, &o._ Balsam of 0. is not unfro- sisters. An Advowson (q. v.) is exereised in turns 
quently adul^rated mth eastor oih The Wood aceording to seniority. If the estates in 0. are by 
Uil (q. V.) or (jur^a Balsam of India, the produee descent reimitcd in one person, they become a^aiu 


of a ^pGciGS of Dtpi€rocciTpu5y is sometimes sold in an estate in severalty, 

Britain as balsam of copaiva, 

CO'PAL, a resinous substance used for a variety COPA'RTNEBY. See Pahtneeship. 

of purposes in the arts. It appears in commerce in COPE, an ecclesiastical vestment, worn during 

smooth rounded masses, colourless or lemon-yellow, the celebration of mass, at pro- 
tr.inslucent or transparent, rather brittle, and in a cessions, vespers, and other 
cold state, _ almost without smell or taste. It is solemnities. The C. was origin- 
readily fusible and inflammable, is insoluble in ally a cloak worn for ordinary 
water, and only partially soluble in alcohol and oil purposes. In form it is a semi- 
of turpentine, but becomes entirely soluble in them circle, without sleeves and ■with 'X 

when it has been for a short time melted. Various a hood. It is fastened across / \ 

useful palc-3'ellow or ahuost colourless varnishes the breast •with .a clasp or morse. 
and lackers are made of melted C. and alcohol, oil Copes soon began to bo oma- j /fV/ViKlikil 

of turpentine, or boiled linseed oU. mented -with embroidery, and uMA\\wl\ 

C. is said to be a general Jlexican name for resins even -with jewels ; and so early tl //\\ , M 

or giuns, and the C. of commerce was perhaps origin- as tho 13th c. they became the ’j [rVrl 'i 

all)' brought from Mexico. C. is also obtained in most magnificent and costly of , |l | 

Africa, Brazil, Madagascar, and India. Moxic.au C. all tho vestments of the priest- {| ' IM a' 

is now believed to bo tho produce of a species of hood. M ll \ 

JTi/maifta, a tree of the natural order Lemiminosa;, m-PT? » i I 3 

sub-order Cccscipmiea:. Valeria Indica, a large tree * ? 

of the natural order il.pfcrucem, yields tho^’C. of i ^ ' fj 

India, veo^ nearly resembling tnm C. in its pro- DeA°tr°^ lead-mmes m , | | 1 

pcrties, but also sometimes called Gmn Animfi ysmre. \i ^(1 { /'Uil 

(q. V.) in British commerce.— A mineral substance COPE, Sm John, .an English ' ' 

resembling C., and. therefore caUod Fossil O. or gcncnal of the first half of the ' 1 ri ' 

Copaline, is foimd in some places, as at Highg.ato, ISth c., is known through his Vi | 

near London, from which it is cMcA ITigfi^atc Jlcsin. ignommious defc.at at the' batIJo Vl f?] 

COPA'LCHE BjVHK, a bark resembling Casca- Prestonpaus by tho High- 
rilla B.ark (q. V.) in its properties, .and produced by Mneo Ch.arlcs [ L/nSj \ 

shrubs of the same genus, Crolon psmdo-dtina and Hhvard Stu.art, September 21, ^ ^ 

0. stibcrosttm (sco CnoTON), natives of hloxico. The ^745, .and more widely thiough Copo. 
fo'rmer j’iclds a variety in small qiuUs; th.at pro- siircastio Jacobite song. 

dutyd by the Latter is in Larger quills, .and has a CO'PEC, a Kussian coin, tho oldest kind in 
corky epidermis. C. B. 13 much used .as a substitute Eussial and tho first substitute for fms as a 
for CmcAoiia in the cure of mtenmttonts in hicxico, medium of e.xch.ange. The name is derived from 
and is imported, although not to a Large e.xtont, into the Eiissian word for a lance, St George and his 
' lanco haa-ing anciently figiu-ed on tho com. Copocs 

COPALiil. See LiQumAjnjAii. avere originally coined of silver alone, but copper 

COPA'N, a ruined city of Guatom.ala, in Central typecs aa-cre aftcravards introduced. “ The present C. 
America, about 30 miles to tho cast of Chiquimul.a. hundredth p.art of a silver ruble, which is 

It stands on a stream of its oavn name, .an afllucnt of '"'orth 3s. IJd. sterling. 

the hlotagiia. The remains, c.xtcndiug about two COPENHA'GEN (Dan KjObenhavn, ‘Merchants’ 
miles along tyo river, comprise a temple of G24 feet H.aa-eu’), the capital of Denmark, is situated on tho 
; m length, various pj-ramidal structures and sculptured island of .Sj.ailLand, m tho Sound, avhich is hero .about 
idols similar to those of Egj-pt and India. 15 miles bro.ad, and includes the island of Am.ager 

COPA'BCENAIIY. An estate in England ori- .Amak, which is separated from Sjailland by a 
ginating in descent to two or more persons, c.allcd marrow arm of tho sea, forming a lino and capacious 
thence coparcemars or p.arcenars. It goner.ally arises I'^rhour. Lat. 55° dl' N., long. 12° 35' E. C. lies 
under the rule of law which makes tho daughters I®''", '"'as strongly fortified until 1661, 

of one dj'ing without male heirs inherit equally, but w^en the land-worlcs avere destroyed, .althoiihh tho 
it may also arise by loc.al custom, as in the case of citadel of Erederickshavn, and some of tho batteries 
Gavelldnd (q. v.). Although tho property remains tlic sea, were left in a condition to admit of being 
unsevered, yet each parcenar is entitled to a distinct defended in c.aso of emergency. Tho old r.amp.art3 
share of it, and consequently there is no benefit of cf liio city and citadel, which arc planted with trees, 
survivorship, but the right of each descends to his or afford pleasant walks. 'Tho population of C. w.as, in 
her heirs, who are still called coparcenars 'with tho 1872, 182,903. Copenhagen proper, in Sjmlland, and 
surviving original parcen.ars. 'The rule of descent is Clirityiansliavn on Amager, which form tho main 
also yicr'sfiTTiej, so that the heirs of ono who li.as pro- divisions of tho city, aro united toguthcr by the 
deceased tho common ancestor take only tho share hridges Langebro and Knippelsbro. The business 
which would have come to their immediato ancestor qu.arter of 0. stretches from its noble harbour in a 


had he or she survived, and thus a grandson of tho N-E. direction towards the principal and central 
common ancestor -will also exclude his O'wn sisters, square, Kongens Nyton, which in itself forms the 


common ancestor -wm also cxcluae ms o'wn sisters, square, jxongens JNyton, which in itself forms tho 
If one of tho coparcenars alienates his share, the 0. focus of tho life of tho city. Further N. and E. of 
is destroyed, and tho estate becomes a tenancy .in this point lies the aristocratic quarter, with "the 
common (q. v.). 0. maj' also bo destroyed by parti- handsome Amalienborg Square of royal .and adiniiiis- 
tion, when the estates become in severalty (q. v.). tcrLal p.aLaces ; and this district is bounded in tho 
'This may be effected either by voluntary agreement, extreme N. by tho citadel, and tho adjoining public 
or by a suit in Chancery. Such parts of tho pro- gardens and w.allcs on tho shores of the Sound. C. 
perty as cannot bo divided (such as tho manor-house, has suffered so severely during tho last century 
&c.), pass to the eldest sister or her issue, but an from tho effects of fires and bombardments, that the 


COPENHAGEN— COPERNICAN SYSTEM. 


city contains comparatively few remains of antiquity, fleet; and was bombarded by tbe English from 
Amongst its few buildings of historical interest or the 2d to the 5th of September 1807, when great 
intrinsic beauty, we may instance the metropolitan destruction was wrought, both in houses and public 
cathedral-church, Imowu as Vor Fruekirke, rebuilt buildings, and about 2000 persons lost their lives, 
after the bombardment of 1807, and distinguished COPERNICAN SYSTEM, The, is that which 
now for possessing statues of Christ and the Apostles, represents the sim to be at rest in the centre, and 
together with a kneeling angel bearing a baptismal the earth and planets to move round it in clUpses • 
shell-font, which were desig^d, and in part executed, jn other words, it is that which we now know, 
by Thorwaldsen himself. Tnnitatiskirke, only re- on unquestionable evidence, to be the true system 
markable for its round tower, which is ascended by of the world. It got its name from Copernicus, 
a winding causeway instead of steps ; and Holmens’ but, in point of fact, it may be described as being 
Kirke, containing interesting monuments to the a growth to which he. was only one of many 
great naval heroes, Juel and Tordenkjold. The contributors. The merit of having first formed the 
royal palace, called Chnstiansborg, is ono o£ the general notion of tlie system seems to be due to 
most extensive in Europe, though its architectural l>ytha^ro^as ; Copernicus has the credit of having, 
character is not high. It contains, however, a pic- after the lapse of centuries, again drawn the atten- 
ture gallery, and some noble works of art by Thor- tion of philosophers to it, and of having greatly 
waldsen and others, Ihe castle of Rosenborg, increased the probability of its truth by his calcu- 
where the regalia are kept, contains interesting lations and arguments; for the rest, the glory of 
collections of objects of art; and tbe palace of ha%'ing matured its idea belongs to ICepler, Galileo, 
Charlottenborg is now used as an academy of arts, and others, and to our own Newton, who, through 
The university was founded by Christian I. in the discovery of the law of gravitation, demonstrated 
1479, but the constitution under which it at present its truth effectually. Many who have been used to 
exists bears date 1/8S. The number of professors reverence the name of Copernicus in connection with 
amounts to about 40, and that of students to 1000. this system, would be siUT^rised to find, on perusing 
Connected with the university are a surgical aca- Ids work De lievolutionihus Orhium, how much of 
demy, two observatories, a botanical garden, a poly- error, imsound reasoning, and happy conjecture com- 
teclinio institution, and a librarj’^of 100,000 volumes, binod to secure for him in all times the association 
containing also a great collection of ancient Persian of the system vuth his name. 

MSS., and another of ancient northern MSS. C. Dc nevolutionihm Orhium, dedicated to Pope Paul 
is the centre, not only of Danish, but of northern m., consists of six books, in which Copernicus 
literature and art, and is the seat of a number of imdcrtook to demonstrate bis whole system. Tho 
societies for the advancement of these in all their character of the reasoning which then passed for 
branches, amongst which the most important arc demonstration, must be home in mind in judging of 
the Literary and Scicntitic Association, foiuided in the autboPs procedure in establishing his various 
1742 ; the Academy of Arts ; and the Royal Society positions. It was then thought a sufticient demon- 
for Northern Aiiti<]uities, founded in 1825. The stration of a phenomenon to make a supposition, on 
royal library contains 5oi),()ui)v«ilnmes, besides great which its occurrence would bo intelligible, without 
I treasures of Sansci it and otlitr MSS. The Museum attempting to bring tbe supposition itself, bj’’ an 
I of Northern AiitK[uitK*s in Chnstiansborg is un- induction of facts, within the truth of nature ; many 
rivalled in its luiul, an<l contains an aamirably abstract propositions, too, which would now appear 
I aiTangod collection of wea[»ons, ornaments, to bo simply silly, were at that time universally 

&c., to 500 n. c., bronzes to 500 a. d , and articles admitted to be of great weight in scientific arguments. 
^^Tought in iron, silver, and gold to 1000 a. D., IllustTations of both of these peculiarities may be 
I besides numerous specimens to illustrate arts and gleaned from tbe first of tbo six books of De J^evo- 
’ manufactures m Scandinavia during the Christian tti/tonidifs. It contains the following propositions : 
ages. The Thorwaldsen !Museum, opened in 1S4C, 1. That the universe is spherical. This is established 
consists of works of art by that sculptor liimsclf, by such argmnents, as that the sphere is the most 
I and others left by him to the Danish nation, for perfect figure, &c. 2. That the earth is spherical, 
which a separate building lias been erected. C. con- ■which flows from the same kind of considerations. 

I tains also a number of well-supported benevolent 3. That the earth and sea make one globe. 4. That 
I institutions. Siikc the war of lbG4. C. has rapidly the motions of all tbe heavenlj’' bodies must be 
recovered its commercial actn'ity, and now its trade uniform and circular, or compounded of uniform and 
IS steadily increasing. In 1872, C. possessed 375 circular motions. Hero, again, we meet wnth singular 
I sliijis of 52,374 tons ; -wliile between SOOO aud 9000 reasons. A simple body must move circularly, and 
I vessels entered its port during the same year, nothing but circular motion could give periodicity to 
] Leather, wool, Lrain, and oils aic its staple com- phenomena. 5. That, supposing the distance of tho 
I modities. Its ro\al jiorcelain works liavc long stars to bo immense, there is no reason why the 
! enjoyed a European reimtation, but besides these earth should not have a motion round its axis as 
I and a few manufactorus for gloves, glass, &c., C. well as a motion in its orbit. C. That the sphere of 
has no branches of industry -Nvorthy of any special the stars is immensely distant. The proof is fanciful, 
j notice in this article. and shews be had no notion of a universe of stars 

j About the middle of the 12tli c., C. was an insig- pervading space. 7 and 8. The ancients were wrong 
mficant ^i^llln"-^'lllagc, m the neighbourhood of in placing the earth at the centre of the universe, 
■which Bishop Axel, or Absalon, built a castle. He The arguments under this head are as imaginary 
bequeathed the castle, 'village, and neighbouring as those which they were designed to refute. The 
district to the bishopric of Roeskilde. In 1254, the falling of a body to the earth he deduces from the 
\’illage obtained the privileges of a to^, and in assumption, that it is onlj’- given to wholes to move 
1^3 King Christopher made it tho capital of the circularly, while it is of the nature of parts, separated 
kingdom. It was several times attacKed by the from their wholes, to move in right lines. That 
Hanseatic League ; was besieged and bombarded by there must be a c<^ntrum mundii an entity unknown 
the S'wedes in the 17th c. ; suffered grievously by to modem science, is admitted, the question being as 
fires in 1728, 1794, and 1795; "witnessed a great to its position. 9. It is possible for the earth to 
sea-fight in its roads on 2d April 1801, when tho have several motions. 10. He establishes the order 
English, under Sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson as his of the planets, and draws a dia^am of the system 
second in command, were victorious over the Danish much as it is now represented. It may be observed 
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that, follomng tiie old systems, sucli as the Ptolemaic, 
lie lays doa-n a sphere- iov the fixed stars. (See 
Fiiuiajeect.) It is clear, also, that he had do idea 
of tha motions of the planets other than that they 
avere such as -n-ould he caused hy their being fixed 
in immense ciy^stal spheres reamlving round the sun. 

The most b^liant and valuable part of the De 
liCi'olutionihiis is that in avhich ho explained, for the 
first time, the variations of the seasons, the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, and the stations and retrogra- 
datio^ of the planets. In general, his explanations 
arc right, and perfect as to the general nature of 
the causes of the phenomena. But Copernicus 
had neither mathematical nor mechanical hnoivledgc 
sufheient to en.ablo him to explain more than the 
mean motions of the solar system. To account for 
irregularities, he vas obliged to introduce a S3*stcm 
of cpio3-cle3 cntirel3’ resembling that of Ptolemy. 
See_PTOLXM,uc Svsror. This arose from the f.alsc 
notion of his times, that all motions must bo cora- 
liounded of circidar ones, vith the application of 
ivlnch idea, and avith the invention of coni'cnieut 
epicycles, the greater part of tho Oe itevohdionibus 
is occupied. It ma3’ further be added, to rectify the 
autigar notion regar&ng the relation of Copernicus to 
the system of the heavens, that ho had no ansaa’cr to 
oiler to the mechanical objections to his S3-stem. 
Most of them, iudeed, avere such as coidd not possibly 
be met in tho then state of mechanical knowledge. 
One_ of the commonest avas that .against the aaal 
motion of the earth, that it avas inconsistent aaith 
the fact of bodies falling to tho points of the e.arth 
directly beneath tho points from avhich they arc 
dropped ; for this ho had no ansaver, nor could he 
haa'e, the Jaavs of motion being not yet discovered. 
Such being the state of the case, the reader aaill 
consider aa-hetber, when Copernicus aa-roto that ho 
held the doctrine of tho earth’s motion as a mere 
li3’pothe3is, .and not as absolutely in fact true, it 
is more likel3’ that ho made a concession to tho 
religious prejudices of his times, or to diflioultics 
surrounding 'his h3qiothe3i3, aa-hich ho coiUd aa’oU 
appreciate though not overcome. 

COPEEXrCIA. See CABKAiunj.a. Pam. 

- COPE'RB'ICtrS, Nicolas, an eminent astro- 
nomer, avas bom at Thorn, in Prussia, 19th Fcbraaiy 
1473. He avas instructed in the Latin and Greek 
Languages at homo ; afteravards ho avas sent to the 
unia'ersity of Cracoav, aa’hero he studied philosophy 
and mathenutics, and also took the degree of 
doctor of medicine. His nataual bent, hoaa'ovcr, 
aaas toavards mathematics, the study of avhich he 
pursued avith p.assion through .all its branches. 

Having become enamoured of the 8tud3' of astro- 
nomy, ho projected a journey to Bomo in his enthu- 
siastic admiration of Regiomontanus, aa'ho resided 
there, and aa'as then the most illustrious of the astro- 
nomers. On his .arria’al he avas kindly received by 
Regiomontanus, avhom he soon riv.allcd in fame. 
Here his reputation, and the faa'our of his aiistin- 
guished friend, led to Iris being chosen professor of 
mathematics, avhich he taught for sevenal years 
most 8uoce.ssiull3a After sevenal 3'ears ho loft Romo 
and returned to his native country, avhore, haa'ing 
entered into holy orders avo suppose, ho obLained 
through his uncle, the Bishop of Warraia, a canonry 
at Frauenburg, in the enjoyment of avliioh he p.assed 
the rest of his life. His avorking-thay, it is said, he 
divided into three parts — one of avhich he devoted to 
the duties of his office, another to giving mcdic.al 
advice gratuitously to the poor, and tho third to 
study. 

_Soon after his return to Prussia, ho began, in his 
35th year (1507), to apply his fund of observations 
and mathematical knoavlcdge to correcting tho 


system ,of astronomy aahich then prev.aUed. The 
residt av.as his De Jhcvolutionibiis Orbium, some 
account of avhich is given in the preaious article. 
He completed it in 1530, in his 57th 3'e.ar. But 
though finished at this date, it avas taa-elam 3'ear3 
later before ho could bo persuaded to give his "book 
to the world by his friends, avho urged its publication 
out of regard .at once to bis fame and the interests 
of science. Perhaps the strongest motia'o for his 
reticence, was the fe.ar of the impopularity which 
the aa-ork thre,atened to bnng him (for many who 
had heard of tho aucavs it advocated, doubted if 
these were in h,armon3' anth rebgion), avhile it is 
pretty certam th.at his desue to concili.ate tho 
cbui'ch (avhich afteravards shewed in the c.ase of 
Galileo what it aa-as capable of in such a matter), 
led him to dedic.ato his book, avhen it was published, 
to Pope Paul III. It is related that the first copy 
of thfe labour of his hfo reached him avhen he aa’as 
no longer able to enjoy the triumph. An attack of 
dysentciy, folloaa ed by paral3’sis of the right side, 
had destroyed his memory and obscured his under- 
standing. In this state he lingered several da3’s. 
The copy, it is s.aid, just arrived a fcav hours before 
he died. It was jilaeed in his hands, .and he seemed 
to knoav it ! He died 24th May 1543, aged 70. 

Besides the Vc Jievoluiioinbits, may be mentioned 
among C.’s works a treatise on Trigonometr3% 
entitled JJe Lateribiis el Aiigidis Trtancjidoi'umr 
Wittcmberg, 1522, 4to; and Theuphjlaeliei Schvlasliei 
Simocattce Jdimtolce Morales, Jluraies, cl Amaloria:, 
cum Kersione Latina. He also an-oto a ai’ork on 
money, and sea-oral MS. treatises from his pen are 
said to be in tho hbrary of the bishopric of W.armia. 
His life h.-is been aa’ntteu by Gassendi, an .almost 
)iter.al translation of avbose avork aa-ill bo foimd in 
Martin’s Biorjraphia Philosoph ica, 

COPIAPO', a name of various aiiphcation in tho 
north of ChilL marking at once a volcano, a river, a 
district, a a-Ul.agc, and a city. 1. The volcano is a 

E eak of the Andes, in lat. 27° 32' S. 2. 'The river 
.as a westerly course of 120 miles from tho Andes 
to the Pacific; its mouth being in lat. 27' 20' S., 
and long. 71° 2' "W. 3. The district, sometimes 
I reckoned a part of the province of Goquimbo, is 
rich in silver and copper ; but, excepting on tho 
immediate banks of streams, almost valueless for 
agricultural purposes. 4. The vill.age, luiown ns 
PortC., stands at the mouth of the nver, containing 
.about 1200 inlnabitants. 5. Tho city built on the 
river, about .30 miles from the sea, had in 1SC5 a 
popidation of 1.3,331. It is connected by railway 
arith Caldera, a harbour of the republic, about 20 
miles to the north of the mouth of the ria-cr. Tho 
C. Railw.ay has 120 miles in operation. Tho shares 
owned by British subjects amount to tho sum of 
1,500,000 doll.ars. Tho exports from this region 
are copper, silver, cobalt ore, and hides. Tho im- 
ports arc .almost wholly from the United Eingdom, 
consisting of coals, iron, bricks, machinery, &c. 
There is also some trade across the Cordillera with 
the Argentine Provinces. 

CO'PLAHD, Jamcs, a distinguished physician, 
born at Dccrncss, in tho Orkneys, in 1792. After 
studying medicine at Edinbiu-gh, he travelled on tho 
consent, and subsequently undertook a journey to 
Africa, to investigate tho nature of epidemic diseases 
prev.alcnt in tropical lands. He settled in London 
about 1820, and was m,ado ,a member of the Eo3'.al 
College o£ Physicians. In 1822, he undertook tho 
editorship of the London Medical Jlcpository; and 
being chosen in that year to deliver the anmml 
oration of tho London Medical Association, he in liis 
lecture advanced a new theory of eleetro-galvanism. 
His Outlines of Pathology and Practical Medicine, in 



COPMY-COPPERED, COPPERINQ. 

■which he especially treated o£ the ganglionic nerves its tenacity is only inferior to "that of iron. It is 
and their functions, and proposed a neiv and more a powerfid conductor of electricity, and hence is 
simple classification of diseases, .appeared in 1822, employed in the construction of lightning-conduc- 
and the J^lcmeiits of PliysioJo^y in 1824. Put C.*3 tors, and in telegraph-wires for underground or 
most important avorlcw.as thoDiclionaryo/'Pracficaf submarine communication. C. is also employed 
Medicine, four closely printed volumes, to which he largely in the sheathing of -wooden vessels, and in 
devoted the hahour of many ye.ars. This compre- the coinage. See .also Alloy, 
hensivo work has attained an extensive reputation 0. forms many compoimds. There are tavo oxides 
in America .and Germany .as well .as in England, the black oxide (CuO) and the red oxide (Cu.,0)! 
The views given in his essay on Pestilential Cholera, The latter is employed in colouring <^l.ass of a ruby- 
published in 1832, when the cholera first .appeared red tint. The green rust which fomS on the surface 
in Britain, have been confomed by cx-perience. Ho of a C.-sheathed ship, .and on C. coins .and vessels 
also published, besides various contributions to med- which lie in moist places for some time is a car- 
ic.al periodic.als, a treatise on Palsy and Apoplexy, bonate of O., and is duo to the c.arbonic’ acid and 
.and, in connection avith Dr Annesley, one On the oxygen of the air acting upon the 0. in the presence 
Diseases of Warm Climates. He died in 1870. of moisture. It is very poisonous, .and hence any 
CO'PLET, Jomv Singietox, the father of the ^^nacles which m.ay attach themselves to the C. 
late Lord Lyndhurst, .and a historical painter of ® potsoned The c.arbonate.of 0., 

some note, avas born .at Boston in the Uuifed States, ‘'T, pi-ep.ared and 

JiUy 3, 1737. In 1774 ho came to England, and piOTcnt. The subchlonde of 0., moistened 

after a risit to Italy, settled perm.anently in London. cH’oscd to the air, jnelds the pigment laioivn 
In 1783 ho avas elected a member of the Eoy.al There .are several compounds 

Academy, .and died ui ISU. C.'s best work is the by allowmg acetic acid to act upon o.xido 

‘Death of Lord Chatham,’ now in the nation.aI “ '■'•’ conmerci.aUy caUed blue and 

collection. Besides it, may bo mentioned bis ^ sulpuato of C., or hhie vitriol 

‘King Charles Ordering the An-cst of the Five Prepared by dissohin^ the black 

Members of P.arliament.’ the ‘De.ath of Major sulphium acid, and alloiving the salt to 

Pierson,’ tho ■ ‘ As3.assimition of Buckingham,’ .and CGfstalhso out The ciystals arc largo, and present 
‘ King Ch.arlcaSiguingStr.aaord’s Death W.arr.ant.’ ‘"i blnp coloim. It is soluble m w.ater, and is 
• extensively nsed by the dyer and calico-printer for 

COPPER. IS ono of tho most .anciently knoum tho production of several blue and green colours, 
metals, and its name is derived from tho island Of The solution of hluo vitriol is also employed in the 
Cyprus, whero it was first obt.ained by tho Greeks, presen-ation of timber from dry rot, and it forms a 
In tho earlier times, C. does not appo.ar to have constituent of some ■writing inlis. 
been employed by itself, but alw.iya in ndmixturo Mineralogy . — ^Native 0. is not of very r.aro oocuv- 

■with other metals, jiriucipally tui, forming wh.at is i-enco ; it is sometimes massive, or in grains, plates, 
noiv called hronzo (g. v.). Thero is ove^ reason &c. ; sometimes crystallised in cubes or octahedrons ; 
to hohovo, tliat no.vt to tho largo quantities of tin sometimes it .assumes dendritic and, other ho.autifiil 
wmeh they olitaini d, one of the 'gre.at inducements forms. Great masses of native C. have been found 
which the Phcenicians had m malring searches for hotli ui North and South America. What are 


L. 13 sometimes met uath m nature m .a .state of fore very v.ariablo in productiveness. A 0. schist 
purity, hut generally it hi associated -with o.xj-gcu, is profitably wrought at Mansfcldt, in Germany, 
w.ater, aud carbonic acid, tanning tho native although it yields only one per cent, of copper, 
carbon.ato of C. or malachite (CuO, HO 0110,00-), Among tho most plentiful and valu.ahle C. ores is 
or with ii-on aud suljihur, forming tho nativo the G. Pyrites .already mentioned, or Ycllotu 0. Ore; 
sidphnrets of C. and iron or C. yyrites {Oi\.,,S,Pe„S„). hut there is a richer ore called Purple O. or 
In sm.aller qiiautity, C. occurs .is tho oxide (CuO), Variegated C., or Pornite, also a compound of 

finfl snlnll.of.n n’linsin ^ •avirl I’n nil Cn Ciilnl.itv. C* .7..*/.. -T A. 'i- l-.n. 


principal jneia or 0. oro m (ireat Britain i3 from ores; as are somo ores wliich are essentially com- 
tho mines in Cornwall, hut large supplies arc also posed of oxygen .and C., particularly Red C. Ore 
obtained from Australi.ij^ aud from Cuba aud Chili ICiiprile) and Rlaek C. Ore (Tenorite). Some ores 
m South Amenoa. In Nortli America, in the neigh- of 0. contain also silver, and somo contain arsenic, 
hourhood of Lake Superior, C. oro occurs .abundantly, antimony, &c. Cray C. Ore is very compound, 
and a vein of mut.allic 0. is there foimd ■which in containing silver, moroiiry, zinc, antimony, arsenic, 
some places is about two feet iu thicluicss. iron, and sulphur. Atacamile, wroiiglit ns an oro of 

In tho extraction of C. from its ores, tho metal- 0. in South America, is composed of cldorido of G. 
lurgie processes tallowed are very tedious and aud hydroclilor.ato of copper. 

compheated, iihieli mainly arises from tho difiiciiltv rir\n i > ii ' x ^ 

of separating tho iron and sulphur from tho copped 

'^pian it jQ sphcroiual masses, of an indiHO-bluc colour, m 


up of tho ore is to burn aw.ay the sulpbui (S) .as t ^ Vesim^ and la very pum 

siUphurous acid (SO-), aud to cany off the iron by ^ lOOparts, fs 

means of fliuxes in the form of scoria, or sl.a^ ^3 i 32.? ; won, i ; and lead, 1. 


I^Ietalliirgists enumerate ton distinct steps in tho COTPEKAS is tho commercial term for tho 
production of commercially pure copper, sulphate of iron. Sco iROir. 

1 COPPEEED, COPPERING, in Ship-building, 

lent 3rC)o. It istlio only red metal, has tho specific aro terms used in reference to the sheathmg applied 
gra\'ity $‘78 -w'hcn cast, and S*9G when rolled or to tho bottom of timber-built ships. The copper 
hammered; fuses at 1990® F. (Daniell), and at a so used is in sheets, weighing from IS to 32 


lAccvuvu yuv LULU Liuu icaves ; IS very auccue, so as linen, js lirst appUea to the planking; and tho 
drawn out into thin wires ; and copper is nailed down upon it. So much of tho 
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■bottom as is immersed in the rrator is thns covered. 
The timbers are by this means protected from 
molluscs cirrhopods, and weeds ; and consequently 
the ship can sad quicker than if no such sheathing 
were applied. Some builders copper their ships up 
to the load-water line, while others go no higher 
than the light-load line; there being a difference 
of opinion whether the intermediate apace, eome- 
times dry and sometimes wet, ought to expose a 
wood or a copper surface. 

A copper-boUomed ship alw.ays ranlcs better at 
Lloj'd’s than one not so sheathed. The s.ame is the 
case with a ship said to be copper-fastened ; ie., in 
which bolts of copper are used instead of iron in 
those parts of the snip immersed in water. Ships can 
be insured at a lower premitun when thus provided. 

CO'PPERbllNE Br\T3R — so named, in common 
with the moimtains to the west of it, from the 
metallic products of the a-ieinity — enters a bay of 
the Arctic Ocean about lat. G8° N., and long. 116° 
W. Its oa'orland discovery by Lieutenant Hc.ame, 
then of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s service, in 
•Tune 1771, excited considerable interest, as incon- 
testably proving that the supposed Strait of Anian, 
whatever- might be the truth ns to its wcstw.ard 
terminus, had its eastward outlet, if .any, only in 
the Icy Sea. The C. 11. rises near a feeder of Grc.at 
Bear Lake, which itself is tribuLaiy to the Mackenzio 
— the former of the diverging avator-courses talcing 
a vastly shorter route to the coast than the latter. 
Hence the C. E. is throughout little better than a 
series of balls and torrents, being thus, even arithont 
regard to its isolated position, but little aaaailable 
in itself for naadgation. 

CO'PPERPLATE PRINTING. SeoE.s-aiiAViNa. 

CO'PKOLITES (from Gr. hopros, dung, and lUhos, 
a stone), are the fossilised esoremonts of anim.al3 
found in the Soeondary and Tertiary strata of the 
earth’s onist. Their time n.aturo was first inferred 
fiom their occurronco in the bodies of scvenal 
species of JcJUliyosaurus, in the region whero avas 
situated the intestinal tube. It has been since 
shewn that they are the a’oidiugs chiefly of saurians 
and of sauroid fishes. They often contain por- 
tions of scales, bone, tooth, .and shells, the indiges- 
tible parts of the food on avhich the animals lived. 
Occasionally, the}’ may bo found exhibiting the 
spiral tavisting and other marics produced by tho 
conformation of tho intestinal tube, similar to what 
is notioed in the excrement of some living ffslies. 
T'heso peculiar marlcin'' obtained for them the 
name, when their true .mture was unlcnown, of 
'larch-cones’ and ‘ bezoar-stoncs.' C. are found to 
contain a large qu.antity of phosphate of lime ; and 
as tliis forms a v.aluablo manure, the deposits con- 
taining them have been of late years largely quarried 
by the manufacturers of artificial manures. 

OOPS, OOPING 
(An&lo-Sa.x. cop, Ger. iopf, 
the head). The morions or 
rising parts of battlements 
arc sometimes called cops, 
but tho terra coping is 
usually applied to the 
covering course of a wall, 
which is made either 
sloping or round, so ns to 
throw off water. ‘Where 
the Coping is of hewn 
stone, it is frequently or- 
namented with a circular 
moulding running along 
the top, and sometimes the 
angle at tho top is s'unply taken off, to prevent it 
from being chipped. 
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COPSE, or CO'PPICE, a natur.al wood or plan- 
tation, of which tho trees aro cut over fi'om time to | 
time, without being allowed to attain the size of 
timber trees, sending up new shoots from their roots I 
or stools. Some kmds of trees — as the firs — are 
incapable of being treated in this manner, refusing I 
to send up new shoots ; but many — as tho oak, ‘ 
birch, chestnut, ash, elm, maple, alder, hazel, and 
willow — ^very readily do so, at least if they have not 
been allowed to attain too considerable a size before 
being cut over. C.-woods are sometimes planted j 
chiell 3 ' to vary and beautify tho landscape, but more 
generally with .a view to profit, either owing to gro.at 
loc-al demand for their produce, or to pecidiarities of , 
soil and situation. It often happens, that owing to [ 
scantiness of eoU or to imfavourablo subsoil, oaks 
and other trees, after growing vigorously for a 1 
number of J’oars, aro arrested, .and remain almost 
stationary in their growth. In such circumstances, 
it is advantageous to cut them over early, and to 
trc.at the plantation as a C., the former vigour being 
ag.ain manifested in the 5 'omig shoots, and the land 
yielding in this waj- a greater return to its owner. 
Oak is much planted as C.-wood, in consequence of 
tho demand for its bark : in some parts of Hereford- 
shire, tho trees aro cut over every twelve years; 
but in the Highlands of Scotland, twenty-five or 
thirty years arc often necessary for sufficient growth, 
nor is the bark thought to h.ive attained its liighcst 
perfection till the stems are of this ago. Tho largest 
pieces of the wood are used for mailing wheel- 
spokes, and for other purjinscs of timber ; the smaller 
portions for charco.al, and firewood. Ash is some- 
times planted as C'., with a iicw to tho cmplojinent 
of tho wood for handles of implements, hurdles, 
hoops, &c., the wood of tho ash, oven when very 
yoimg, being highly v.aluod for strength and elas- 
ticity. Chestnut copses are planted in England 
to supply hop-poles. Hazel is a very common 
C.-wood, being in grc.at demand for making crates, 
&c. Besides tho cultivation of ihffcrcnt kinds of 
willow or osier for basket-making, in which they 
arc cut over .annu.ally, some of the species are 
cultivated as C., and cut every live, six, or soven 
j'cars, for hoops, crates, &c. ; tho spooics which is 
deemed most smtoblo of all being Salix caprea- 
Sco AVn-tow. In some countries, C.-wood is parti- 
cularly valued for tho rcgiJar siqiply of fuel which 
it affords. 

In cutting C.-wood, care is t.iken to dress tho 
stools so th.at water may not lodge in them and 
cause them to rot. Tho size to which tho stems aro 
allowed to attain before being cut, and the frequpnoy 
of cutting, differ ncconhng to tho rlifferent lends, 
and tho uses intended. Stems more than four inches 
thick are generally cut irtth tho saw, but smaller 
Btem3 with a curved bill, cutting upwards. Exten- | 
sivc copses aro sometimes divided into portions, of | 
which one is cut every year. 

CO'PTIS, a genus of plants of tho natural order j 
Jianunculacecv, O. infoliata is a native of tho north 
of Europe, Siberia, Greenland, Iceland, and North 
America. It grows in sw.amps. From its long, 
thread-lilco, goTden-yollow rhizomes, it derives tho 
name of Golden Thread. Its leaves havo tlireo 
wedge-shaped leaflets, and its leafless stems bear 
each a solitiiry, rather pretty white flower. 

COBTS, the Christian descendants of tho ancient 
Egyptians. "Various derivations have been given 
of tho name, which, however, is most probably from 
tho same root as 1^-ejppt, The C. aro in number 
about 150,000, only about a foimtoenth of tho popu- 
lation of tho country. There aro about 10,000 of 
them in Cairo. They aro not of great stature, 
have black eyes, and rather ciurly hair, and in a 
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number of pcwts xesemblo lihe ancienl; DgTptiaiiB, 
&om tTbom also tbe^bavo inberited tbo 'custom of 
circumcision. The^ dress like the klodems, but 
ate generally distingnisbcd by a Uack tisban. 
Their character is in general ^oomy, deceitful, and 
avaricious. Thi^ ate veiy expert in caloulabons, 
and are therefore much cmj^oyed as accountants 
and book-kcqiers, by which they have aegnired a 
great inflnence in the countiy, fiUlne vety important 
posts. In rd^on are general monopnysites 
(a. V.) of the Jacobite sect; smaUer secMons of 
them, however, ore united to the Greek and Boman 
Catholic churdiea. They ascribe their conversion 
from heathenism to St Mark, whom th^ regard 
as the first patriarch of Aioxandria. Their hipest 
dignitary is the patriarch of Alexandria, whose resi- 
dence, however, is in Cairo. Their other orders of 
dergy are bishops, archpriests, priests, deacons, and 
monks. The patmrch is namM by ^ predecessor 
from among the monks of the convent of St 
Anthony, or chosen from among them by lot. He 
I is not permitted to marry. He nomumtes tho 
I Metropolitan of Abyssinia. See AnvssixiA. There 
are trrelvo bishops. The C. are very strict in their 
religions observances, and hate other Christian sects 
even more than they hate tho Moslems. They 
baptise by immersion ; practise unction, exorcism, 
and auricular confession; and celebrate the Lord's 




I n fiist-day. They have many schools, but only for 
boys, who learn the Psalms, Gospels, and Aportolio 
Ppistlcs in Arabic, and then tho Gosp^ and 
Epistles in Coptic. The Coptic, however, is not 
grammatically taught, and is not now a ^ken 
kingnago, having been everywhere supplant^ by the 
Araoic. It has not been spoken m Lower Egypt 
since the lOUi e., but hngered for some centuri^ 
longer in Upper Egypt. It is, however, still used 
by tbo C. in tlieir lehgious scmcea, but tho lessons, 
alter being read in Coptic, ore cxplamed in Arabic. 
Tho Coptic htciatiue consists m great part of lives 
of saints and homilies, with a few Gnostic works. 
The alphabet was burrowed from tbo Greeks at 
the time of the mtroduction of Christianity, with 
the addition of a few letters. There are two 
principal dialects of tho language — ^tho Salute 
or Upper EraT^ian, and the Momphitic or Lower 
Egyptian, rmch is sometimes exclusively called 
Coptic. A third didect, the Basbmuric, of which 
van a few remains exist, was spoken in the Delta, 
and is inteicsting from its points of lescmblonce to 
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I Cp'FULA (Lat. hand) is a term employed in 
I Logic to designate tho word which unites the two 
I notions of a sentence — viz., the subject and predi- 
cate into one judgment or thought. Thus, m tho 
sentrace, ‘Art is long,’ art is tbo subject, lonff tho 
predicate, and u the copula. The C. is either 
expressed apart by some part of tho verb ' to be,’ ns 
in the above sentence, or it is contained in the 
word eiqiressi^ the predicate— 'The flower 
blooms’ — c., is blooming, 

CO'PY, in tho Pine Arts, is a reproduction of a 
, work, whether pamtmg, statue, or engraving, not 
by the original artist. A C. made by the master 
lumself is called n r^etition (m Ercncb, a douhlelte). 
It is said that copies are of three degrees : first, 
where the orig^al is mcchaiiicaliy unitated in 
its minutest details (this is always done when an 
engraving is to be obt^ed) ; second, where only tiie 
ptmcipal traits are imitate ; and, third, where 
the general idea merely is borrowed. A C. of a 
statue, or other piece of soulpture, taken from a 
mould, is not called a C., but a Gant (q. v.}. 


OO'FYHOLD, a species of estate or ri^t of 
property in^land, in Ireland and Endand, nearly 
rcsembung in many particulars tho W-iigbts of 
Scotlaud. C. is ei^rcssed technically os ‘tenure 
by cmy of court-roll, at the will of the lord, 
according to the custom ,of the manor,’ This 
means, that it is tenure of land, bring part of a 
manor, the titio bring evidenced by the. court- 
rells of the manor, and the right of the owner bring 
in conformiiy with the immemorial customs of the 
manor. The addition, ‘at ike will of the lord,’ 
serves on^ os a memoiisl of the derivation of thm 
speeios of estate from the estates granted in old 
times to ike bondsmen, or Villems (q. v.), which were 
of course resumahle at the pleasure of the lord. 
But the will of the lord is now abselntriy controiUed 
by ike custom of the manor, which forms &e law 
the tenure ; nnd as thin custom must he immemo- 
rial, L c., extending to reign of IBchard ZL, no 
O. can now be created. 

The custom of each manor may vary in important 
particulars. In some, the 0. lanu are hrid for life 
only: in some, they descend according to particular 
rules of their own; in most, however, they descend 
according to tho ordiniuy nfics of snccesrion. But 
I the'enstom, whatever it may be, cannot be altered 
'by the holder of ike 0.; ke cannot, for instance, 
entail his land uulwiii tke custom warrants Ti™. 

An important pointy ahm dependent entirely upon 
[ spcrial custom, is tho amount of the monqr-payments 
due by tho copyholder to the lord of the manor. 
These are divided into tiie rents, an annual iiay- 
. ment of the nature of the Scotffon feu-dn^ ; jines, 
payments on particular occasion^ such as alienation 
or succession; and heriots, or tho best ]^ece of 
personal property, to wbic^ on ike death of the 
copyholder, tne lorn becomes entitled. As to fines, it 
may be observed, that ike custom may either fix 
the amount, or it may leave them to be at the 
pleasure of the lord; but as the courts of law 
require that oU ouatoins, even when indefinite, aball 
bo reasonable, tboy have fixed the extreme amonnt 
that con be exacted at two years’ rent of the land. 

One practical distinction of much importance, 
drawn between freehold and C. land, is the mode 
in which it must he conveyed. An ordinary 
conviyanco is incfiectnal in regard to C., and indeed 
would operate, like other attempts to break ihnm^ 
the custom wbirii forms ike title; as n forfeituns. 
Tho course adopted is almost identical with the 
Scottirii resignation. ^Dio owner comes to the 
steward of tho manor, and by a symbolical ddiveiy, 
according as the custom may presi^be, surrenders 
tho land to Iko lord of tke manor, in order that it 
may be granted again to Buck person, and on such 
terms as ore desired, and as the custom authorises. 
The steward, by a rroetiiion of ike symbolical 
delivery, transfers the Cf. to the person in question, 
in terms of tho snirender ; and lie then pays the 
costoniary fine, and takes the oath of feal^. 
This is c^d conveyance by surrender and admit- 
tance. In the cose of on heir succeeding,'-ikete is 
no Burrento, but ikere is admittance only i^n 
payment of tiic customary fine; and it ia enforcedby 
a customary penidiy. A mortgage is effected by a 
suiTondcr, upon oonution that the mon^ is r^aid, 
and iko admttance takes place onfy in event of 
foilure of payment; A 0. may, in like maimer, bo 
devised by tke devisee being admitted on tho 
death of the devisor. A comparison between C. 
an^ the Scotch feu will be found in Patefoon’s 
Compendium of English and EmbJi Law, p. 67. 

The inconveniences and loss accruing tnroi^ the 
variety of customs to which C. lands are subjeci^ 
have led the le^atnre to msko provision for 
thrir gradual extanetion. By the copyhold com- 
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mi''!ioners, all tlia services due to the lord of 
Hie manor may be commuted for a feed rent. The 
lord of every manor is .also authorised to enfranchise, 
or convert into freehold, the C. lands by agreement 
■n-ith their owners. And after the nest admittance 
subsequent to 1st July 1853, cither the lord or the 
tenant so admitted may compel enfranchisement on 
payment, either of a feed sum, where it is at the 
instance of the lord, or of an annual rent, where it is 
at the instance of the tenant, feed in both cases 
b3’ the commissioners. 

COPYING, a term applied in Photography to 
the reproduction of p.aintincs, engravings, mann- 
Bcrijits, maps, &c. The kinds of camera and lens 
most suitable for the purpose, will be found 
described under their respective heads the quality 
and condition of chemicals necessary are based 
upon the facts, that long exposure is almost invari- 
ably required, and that, m the majority of cases, it is 
desired to copy black marks upon a white ground, 
as in .a sheet of music, for ex<ample. Where it is 
obvious that nothing that can be c.alled a middle 
tint is required, but simply pruo black and white, 
recourse should be had to organic matter in the 
bath ; a little acetate of soda, and an extra amormt 
of aoetio acid, m.ay bo also added, and an old 
collodion containing free iodine employed. 

It is important that the work or .surface to be 
copied should be placed in a strong light, and 
exactly .at right angles to the axis of w>e lens, 
which shortld be furnished avith a email stop. 
These three conditions, it will be seen, are such 
as are c.alculated to insure density in the blacks 
of the negative, freedom from distortion, and 
sharpness at the edges of the picture. The copying 
of oil-paintings seems to the amateur, at first 
sight, to present .almost insuper.able difficulties, on 
acooimt of the reflected light from the varnish 
passing through the _ lens, and producing black 
patches on the neg.ative. This may, however, be 
completely 'avoided by the employment of a lens 
of long focus, which admits of the oblique pencils of 
light passing off avithout entering the camera. 

This will oecome more intelligible by reference to 
the following diagram, in which OP is supposed to 
bo an oO-pamting, L the lens, and IM the image. 
Let A be a ray of light, incident at B; reflection at 
the varnished surface 
/ . wiU cause it to p.ass 

' ' /' through the lens, and 

/ come to a focus on the 

' \ sensitive surface at r, 

\ c.ausing tan increased 

\ action at that point, 

! resulting in a black 

1 patch. If, however, a 

d j lens of longer focus 

pN. i be Employed, and the 

^ i camera be moved fur- 

jj i ther from the pictiure 

(as it must be to obtain 
r the same sized image), 

as shewn by the dotted 
line, -it will be seen that no reflected r.ays can fall 
upon the sensitive pLate, but that they will all pass 
beyond the field of view. 

' Attention to the haws of the reflection of light, 
wiU suggest ’to the reader the importance also 
' of avoidmg a bright light immediately behind the 
camera, as the rays of light would then fall on tho 
' v.amished surface, nearly at right angles, and be 
reflected into the camera. The oU-painting, there- 
fore, though placed in strong sunshine, for the 
purpose of giving vigour to the more obscure parts, 
should be so arranged as to allow tho light to 
foil on it at an angle of about 35° or 40’. 

In copying transp,arcnt negatives, a somewhat 
different arrangement is reqiured, as will appe.ar 
from considering the folloaving foots. Every object to 
be copied may bo regarded, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, as an assemblage of bright points, from each of 
which divergent pencils of rays are reflected, and 
suffer refraction on passing through the lens; an 
engraving or oU-painting is, in foot, in its relation to 
the sensitive surface, the source of light. In a neg.ative, 
however, many of tho parts of which are trans- 
p.arent ghass, it is manifest the case is different, for 
if we suppose the sim or a luminous background to 
be placed behind the negative, ihai will act as the 
source of light, and any r.ays coming therefrom avill 
p.ass almost directly through those parts of the 
negative which are bare glass, to the lens ; thus 
producing the same effect as if the transparent parts 
were op.aque, but luminous, and emitted divergent 
pencils of light. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the rays should be made to intersect .at those 
points where bare glass exists, and this may bo 
accomplished by employing what is called a con- 
densing lens, by which means negatives m.ay be 
most successfully copied, by placing an artificfol 
light behind it, or stdl better, by reflected sunsliine 
through it. 

Negatives .are sometimes copied on glass by direct 
superposition in the ordin.ary pressure-frame, such 
as is used for printing photographs on paper, in 
which case, dry. plates are used, prepared either by 
the albumen or coUodio-albumen process ; and the 
latent image so obtained yields a transparent positive 
when developed by gallic or pyro-gallio acid. 

COPYING-MACHINES. The various contriv- 
ances for procuring duplic.atos of avritings avithout 
the labour of transcribmg them, may be reduced to 
two classes. In tho one, the ovriting is first made, 
and then copied; in the other, the copy and the 
original are produced at tho s.ame time. The essence 
of the first method is this : — In mating the original, 
an ink is used that is made for the purpose, or 
common ink thickened by the addition of a little 
sugar. IVhen the ovriting is diy, a damped sheet of 
tta imsized paper is laid upon it, and over this a 
piece of oiled paper. The whole is then subjected 
to pressure, and the damped paper is found to hao’o 
taken off an impression of the writing. It is of 
course the reverse of the original, but the nature of 
the paper allows it to be read right on tho other 
side. The machines for communicating the pressure 
arc of various kinds. Some pass the sheets between 
rollers like the copper-plate press ; others act on the 
principle of the common prmting-press. A simple 
plan is to map the sheets round a wooden roller of 
about an inch diameter, lay this upon a table, and 
roll it under a flat board, pressing all the while. 
Another very common method of copying, is by 
means of prepared blackened paper Laid between 
two sheets of thin writing-p.aper. The writing is 
traced firmly on the upper sheet, with a steel 
or agate point, or common black-lead pencil, and 
tho hncs .are found transferred in black from the 
blackened sheet to the paper adjacent. By having 
several of these blackened leaves, a number of 
copies m.ay be produced at once. The blackened 
paper is prep.ared by saturating it with a mixture 
of lard and lampblack, and cleaning it so for th.at 
it ovill not soil paper unless pressed against it. 

CO'PyRIGHT,'an author’s exclusive right of 
property in any work which he writes, and which, 
imder certain limitations, is tr.ansferable to his heirs 
and assigns. , Such is the chief or general meaning 
of the term) which now, however, embraces soveriS 
varieties of right; and these, from the importance 
of the subject, we propose to consider separately. 
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Boois. — ^Tho idea of a rigiii of property in liter- 
ary composition is of modem ori^. Nothing ia 
lieard of 0. previous to tho invention of printmg, 
nor for a long time afterwards. In ancient and 
mediarval times, books appear to have been trans- 
cribed freely by other parties than tbeir authors, 
and as freely disposed of, often at great prices. 
After the introduction of printing, tho liberty to 
publisli books became tho subject of licences and 
patents ; and these privileges may be said to bavo 
constituted a special monopoly of the natimo of 
copyright. In tho absence of any licence or pro- 
tection of this land, authors coiUd only resort to 
tho common law to vindicato their real or fancied 
rights. But tho common law of England was silent 
on the subject.' There were senous differences of 
opinion among lawyers ns to the av.ailableness of an 
exolusivo right in htorary composition, riowing it as 
a chattel or thing that could bo held, inherited, or 
assigned, llow, it was asked, could ideas, or tho 
way of UTiting a nan-ative, bo made property? 
Supposing, however, that a certain structure of 
ideas and mitten words could bo mvested with tho 
quabty of property, it w.is re.asonablo to conclude 
that tho property should ho absolute and perpetual 
to tho owner, his heirs and successors. Such 
being tho case, it would bo proper for tho heirs 
of Sliakspeare, Milton, Bimy.an, and other literary 
luminaries of p.ast time.s, to clami possession of tho 
works of their respective ancestors ; learnng them, 
of course, tlio right either to mamtain a monopoly, 
or to suppress tho worlis altogether. Such were 
I the questions that puzzled tho Eughsh jurists of tho 
early part of tho IStli c. A compromise appears 
to have been made. Xo decision was come to, as to 
whether literary composition was property in tho 
ordinary sense of tho word. Vet, looking .at it as a 
thing on avliich thought and labour had been 
expended, and professedly ‘ for tho encounagement of 
learning,’ it was deemed worthy of legal protection 
for at least a period limited by considerations of 
public policy. An act of parliament w.as acoordmgly 
p-assed on the subject in 1700.* 

lliis, tho first C. act, 8 Anne, c. 10, sets out ns 
foUows 1 ‘ MTioreas pnnters, bookseUers, and other 
persons have of late frequently taken tho liberty 
of prmting, reprinting, and piiblisliing, or causing 
to be printed, reprinted, and pubbshed, books and 
other writings, without the consent of tho authors 
or proprietors of such books and writings, to 
their very great detriment, and too often to tho 
ruin of them and their families ; for preventing, 
therefore, such practices for tho future, and for 
tho encouragement of learned men to composo 

* Until this act came into operation, tho law of 
Scotland, as regards copj-nglit, had been ns defective 
ns that of England, tender date November 9, 1099, tho 
foUou'ing occurs in tho Domestic Annals of Scotland, by 
It. Chambers, vol. m. : * It was ciistomar)' for tho Lords 
of Priiy Council to grant oxclnsivo right to print and 
vend books for cort.im tcnii.s — being all that then 
existed ns cquiv.alent to our modem idea of copj-rigUt. 
Most generally, this right w.is given to booksellers and 
printers, and boro refcrcnco rather to tho mercantilo 
venture involved in tho expense of producing the book, 
than to any idea of a reward for autborcraft. Quito in 
conformity irith tins old xiew of literary rights, tho 
Council now conferred on Gcorgo Mossman, stationer in 
Edmburgli, " warrant to prhit and sell tho works of tho 
learned Mr George Buebauan, in ano volume in folio, or 
by parts in lessor volumes,” and discliargcd “ all others 
to print, import, or scU, tho wliolo or any part of tho 
said Mr Gcorgo liis works in any volmiio or character, 
for tho space of nineteen years.” ’ Some other instances 
of tho .same kind are given, making it olc.ar that in tkeso 
times books could not bo printed in Scotland without 
.authority from tho Privy CoiracU. 
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and write useful hoolm, may it,’ &c. The chief 
provisions of the act were, (1.) That authors who, 
after April 10, 1710, had not sold their 0. of 
works in print, were to have the solo right of 
printing them for 21 ye.irs; (2.)_Authors of boolts not 
printed .and published, and their assignee or assigns, 
to have the sole liberty of printing and reprinting 
such hook .and boolts for the term of 14 ye.ars, to 
commcnco from the day of the first publishing the 
same ; (3.) After the expiration of the said term of 
14 years, the sole right of printing or disposing of 
copies to return to the augers, if they were then 
living, for another term of 14 years. 

Under this act, authors disposed of the C. of their 
avorks for tho specified period, at the end of avliioh, 
28 pars . at most, tho C. lapsed. Although tho 
avorks might then have been considered public 
property, .a custom arose among publishers of not 
mterfering arith each other’s Lapsed copjwights ; and 
in a sense each assumed a land of perpetual monopoly 
of tho worlcs which he had purchased for a termin- 
ablo period. So stood matters, when Alexander 
Donaldson, an Edinburgh bookseller, of whom some 
notice has been taleen in tho article Book-tkade, 
broko tbrongb the conventional rcgulafions, by 
issuing cho.ap reprints of works out of copyright. 
There ensued a litig.ation, of which it is necessary 
to present somo details. At divers times in 1729, 
J.ames Thomson sold the C. of his Seasons and other 
poems to Androav MiU.ar, a London bookseller, for 
sums amounting to £242, 10s. Thomson died in 
1748. According to tho Act 8 Anne, c. 19, the utmost 
length to which tho 0. of these works could ho 
extended was 2S years, which terminated in 1757. 
Millar died in 17CS, and his executors, in 17G9, 
sold by auction tho C. of tho works in question for 
£505. Tho purohasep were ‘Beckett .and others.’ 
This sale was, in re.ality, an imposition; for, as just 
mentioned, tho C. had expired in VJSf. Aw.are of 
this fact, Donaldson, in 1'7GS, issued a che.ap edition 
of Thomson’s Seasons. Ho w.as now challenged for 
.an invasion of C.; and in 1771, Beckett and others 
applied for, and procured, an injimction from the 
Court of Chanceiy to restrain him from further 
printing .and selling tho work, .and to m.ako him 
answerable for tho profits ho liad .already re.alisod. 
^0 only explanation of this extraordinary proceed- 
ing is, that the applicants for tho injunction imagined 
that at common law they had acquired a property 
in Thomson’s Seasons in all time comin", Tho 
question .at issno was nothing less than tho creation 
of perjictu.al monopoh’cs in litcratnre — ^not for tho 
benefit of antbors .and tbeir families, but for certain 
publishers and their assigns. Tho notion of a 
common-l.aw right had prevailed in granting tho 
injunction, .and tho validity of such a notion Tvas now 
for ever to be detormineel. Donaldson appe.alcd to 
tbo House of Lords. Tho' chief points pressed for 
consideration wore, wbetber at common law an 
author had tho solo right of prmting his works, .and 
whether, possessing a right of that land, it was 
taken away by the Bt.atuta S Anne, c. 19. The 
Lords differed in their opinion, but the decision 
finally como to was, that any right at common law 
xvas impeached .and talcen aw.ay by the sLatuto; and 
tho decree of tho Court of Chanceiy was accordingly 
reversed. Seo Brown’a Parliamentary Cases, voL ii., 
p. 13G. By this famed decision, it was sotlied that 
claims of 0. rest .altogether on tho statute .and its 
interpretations. Ever since, any one is at liberty to ' 
print and sell works of which the statutory term of 
C. has o.xpircd ; on tho simple groimd, that all such 
works aro public property. 

Tho C. Law did not extend to Iroland till .after tho 
imion with that country, when (1801) tho whole 
Unifed Kingdom was included by tho Act 41 Geo. 
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IIL c. 107. Previous to tMs time, many of ilie 
mo:t saloalilo of tlio Britisli C. works wero freely 
ijpnrtcd in Dublin, and oooasioually found tbeir 
v.-;iy across tlio obannel to tbe annoyance of English 
authors and imblishers. The next act concerning 
copyrights was that of 54 Geo. III. e. 156, in 1814, 
1 Ijy -wliich the period of C., instead of being 14 
I j'cars, and contingently for 14 years more, was 
I lined to bo 28 years certain, and for the residue of 
, an author’s life, if he were living at the end of tho 
I 2S years. 

The impetus given to literatiu'c during the early 
I part of the present century, by tho popul.ar and 
I voluminous writings of Scott, Byron, hloore, ‘Words- 
worth, and others, along with the growing taste for 
reading .among the middle .and less affluent classes, 
gre.atlj’ increased tiro market v.alnc of O. in every 
species of literary production. As a natur.al con- 
sequence, that land of disinterestedness so strilringly 
demonstrated in Bobert Bums, who could hardly 
bo prev.ailed on to accept a few poimds compb- 
mentaraly in requital for himdreds of the most 
be.autiful lyrics, was no longer seen ; on the con- 
trary', it became .a recogn‘.sod principle th.at an 
author was entitled to regard tho product of liis 
brain ns purely a mercanrilo commodity. At length, 
under .an impulse communicated by the assigns 
of some valuable copyrights about to expire, and on 
the assumption of benefiting the families of certain 
popular writers, the legislatrrre was induced to 
extend the term of copjaight. 

By tho Act 5 and 6 Viet. c. 45, called T.alfourd’s 
or Lord hl.ahon’s act, 1st July 1842, tho term of 
C. was extended as follows : ‘And bo it enacted 
that tho copyright in every book which sh.all .after 
the p.assing of this act be pttblished in the life- 
time of its author shall endure for the natural 
life of such author, and for tho firrther term of 
seven yc.ars, commencing at tho time of his death, 
and shall bo tho property of such author and his 
assigns: provided alw.ays, that if the said term 
of seven years sh.all expire before the end of 42 
years from tho first public-ation of such book, the 
copyright shall in that case endure for such period 
of 42 years; and that the copyright in every 
book which shall be pubh'shod after tho dc,ath of its 
author shall endure for tho term of 42 yc.ars from 
the first publio.ation thereof, and sh.all bo the pro- 
perty of the proprietor of the author’s manuscript 
from which such books, shall bo first published, and 
Ids assigiu.’ In the case of subsisting copyrights, the 
term av.as to bo .extended to 42 years, except when 
they belonged to an .assignee for other considenation 
than natmal love and aucction ; in which case they 
wore to cease at the expiration of tho 28 years, 
luiless their extension were agreed to between the 
proprietor and author. In this .act, there is a remark- 
able clause giving power to the Judicial Committee 
of tho Privy Council to license tho publication of 
books of importance, which tho proprietor refuses 
to republish after the death of the author. For- 
merly, there was an obbgation on publishers to 
deliver 11 copies of new worlcs to certain univer- 
sities and other public institutions ; the obligation 
was now modified to 5 copies. Tho importation 
of English C. works printed in foreign coun- 
tries is prohibited. 0. is declared to be personal 
property, and may be beque.athed as such ; in case 
of intestacy, it is to bo subject to the s.amo law 
of distribution as other personal or movable 
estate. The old obbgation to register tho C. of 
new works at Stationers’ Hall was also modified ; 
registration is no longer obbgatory, but tho practice of 
registering is stiU requisite for the sake of evidence 
in making good claims of copyright. Forms of 
rogistr.ation and assignment are given by tho act. 


but the USD of them is not indispensable. The 
law of C. makes no distinction between British 
subjects and aliens. A foreimer may own the C. of a 
work printed first in Great Britain ; but neither ho 
nor any other person could maintain a claim of 0. in 
a work which had been previously issued in a foreign 
country with which there is no international treaty 
of copyright. Attempts are sometimes made to 
evade this, by issuing editions of a work simul- 
taneously in tho United States and England on the 
s.ame day, so as to secure both British and American 
copyrights. 

Tho ordinary process of stopping the issue of 
unauthorised reprints of C. worlcs, which receive the 
name of pirated editions, consists, in the first place, 
in procuring an injunction from the Court of Chan- 
cery' (if in Scotland, an interdict from the Court of 
Session), and of afterwards r.aising an action of 
dam.agcs at common law. On all that concerns 
prosecution, as well as for many details respecting 
C. in its different v.arieties, we refer to Godson ana 
Burke’s Treatise on the Law of Copyright. 

Such is tho history and gener.al nature of the law 
of C. respecting books. The last-mentioned act, 
more oxpbcit tli.an previous statutes, remains tho 
gre.at ch.arter on the subject. Unfortimatoly, it still 
leaves some defects which it would require a fresh 
law to remedy. The extension of C. for the assumed 
benefit of authors and their famibes, which is the 
leading feature of the act, must bo pronounced 
generally worthless. In tho great m.ajonty of cases, 
authors assign the C. of tlieir manuscripts for a 
consideration to publishers, who, looking for remun- 
eration within a reasonable length of time, cannot, 
and as a rule do not, give a higher price for a 42 
than for a 28 years’ copyright. Tho tendency of 
Talfourd’s act is still more than over to look up 
copyrights in tho hands of the original assigns, 
where they are apt to become torpid and useless. 
A remedy for this evil has lately been foimd in a 
practice foUowed by certain acuto and enterprising 
publishers of che.ap repnnts. Buying up the tmox- 
pired copyrights of books which have gone somewhat 
out of notice, they issue them in a form suitable to 
the nature of their business ; and such reanimated 
productions constitute no smaU share of tho cheap 
volumes that invito pubbe attention — tho author 
and his heirs being not in’ tho sbghtcst degree 
benefited by the process of hterary rcsiurcotion. 

Extracts, Abridgments, in a book entitles 

tho proprietor to prevent extracts being made 
from it; but in practice, short extracts for tho 
purjiose of criticism, as in reviews, or for historical 
illustration, aro toler.ated. Un, authorised abridg- 
ments of G. worlcs are deemed piracies, and their 
sale can bo stopped. In such cases, however, the 
.abridgment must shew .a clc.ar adoption of tho 
language or coUocation of words of tho original. 
It is now determined that no C. can bo nuaintained 
in mere subject, information, or ideas, A writer 
may have put himself to great trouble to procure 
information on a particular subject; but the law 
does not recognise how inform.ation is procured. If 
a second writer use the information of the first 
(though that m.ay have little regard to matters of ' 
fact), .and make out of it a new work, there is no 
invasion of C. unless the words of tho first have 
been at the same time t.aken. See Preface to 
Napier’s Memoirs of Dundee. 

Encydopoedias, PeriodicaJs, etc. — The 0. of articles 
contributed for and included in encyclopaidins, 
magazines, reviews, or other periodio.al works, 
and of books published in a series, was regul.atcd 
by the Act 5 and 6 Viet. o. 45, The 0. of such 
articles, being paid for .and assigned, belongs to tlie 
publisher, but he cannot pubbsh them separately 
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Trithout the consent of the author. The author, 
however, may reserve the right of separate publica- 
tion, and merely sell the right to use the article; 
but, should he republish any such article or articles, 
it ma 5 ' only be done in such a manner as not to 
prejudice the right of the original publisher. 

iiramalic Pieces and Musical Compositions . — ^These 
with right of representation and performance are, by 
the Act 5 and G Viet. c. 45, subject to the same C. as 
books. Strictly, a C. song cannot be ptiblicly sung, 
or a time publicly played, without the permission of 
the composer or his assigns. Verses must not be 
taken from a periodical or copyright work, and set 
to music, for sale, without permission. A 0. work 
of fiction may be dramatised without the consent of 
the proprietor, who has no statutory power to forbid 
the performance. 

Lectures and Public Addresses remain the C. of 
the person delivering them. By 5 and 6 William 
IV. 0 . 65, printers and publishers are liable to a 
penalty for printing and issmng spoken addresses 
without the consent of the author. It is imderstood 
that no one is at hberty to take down a sermon as 
delivered by a clergyman, and pubhsh it without 
permission ; the act, however (§ 5), makes some 
exceptions ; protection is not extended ‘ to any 
lecture or lectures dehvered in any university, or 
public school, or college, or in any public foimda- 
tion, or by any individual in virtue of, or according 
to, any gift, endowment, or foundation.’ Under this 
permissive clause, it would appear that sermons 
delivered by clergymen of the Established churches, 
in endowed places of public worship, are deemed 
public property. 

Letters, and every kind of epistolary correspoud- 
ence, are the property of the wTiter. The receiver 
of a letter may retam it for his own use, but, strictly, 
he cannot publish it without the permission of the 
sender or his heirs, neither can he sell it as a 
curiosity. The sale of letters of distinguished 
individuals is illegal, though ordinarily tolerated. 
See Curtis on the law of C., pp. 87, 89, et seg., and 
cases there quoted. As to the rule in this respect 
In Scotland, see the proceedings in the case of the 
Scotch Thistle newspaper, in Irvine’s report of the 
trial of Madeleine Smith, pp. 93 and 305. 

Newspaper matter is subject to the common law of 
0., but practically, and for mutual convenience, the 
intelligence in one paper is freely copied by the 
more respectable class of papers with, and in the less 
respectable avithout, acknoavledgment. The taldng 
of leading articles in the same manner might doubt- 
less be checked ; as woidd also be the unauthorised 
adoption of existing newspaper titles. 

Engravings, Maps, Charts. — C. in these is secured 
by several acts, more particularly the 17 Geo. III. 
c. 57. The term of C. is 28 years. Each engraving 
or map must have on it the date of publication and 
name of publisher. Those who infringe C., forfeit 
the plates on which the pirated engravings or 
maps were printed ; they forfeit also every pirated 
sheet, and five shillings for every print undisposed 
of. There is no 0. in subject. Any one may invent 
or delineate and sell pictures from subjects in 
C. books, without challenge. It is understood 
that in painting a portrait, C. remains with the 
artist, although he be paid for the picture, and the 
purchaser cannot take copies without permission or 
assignment. C. as to paintings, however, is ill defined 
and defective, and an improved law on the subject 
is said to be under consideration. See DESiGir, 
under which head is also noticed the O. of models, 
sculptures, casts, patterns of carpets and paper- 
hangings, &o. 

Copyright in the Colonies . — By the Act 5 and 
6 Viet. c. 45, the C. of books, &c., printed in 
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the United Kingdom, is extended to all British 
colonies; and the Act 8 and 9 Viet. c. 93, 
concerning the trade of the colonies, absolutely 
prohibited these dependencies from importing 
pirated editions of C. works. Practically, this last 
recited act was rmav.ailing. Large quantities of 
cheap reprints of British C. books continued to 
be imported from the United States into the British 
American possessions. Remonstrances against these 
irregularities at length led to some special legis- 
lation. It was ordained by the Act 10 and 11 Vict. 
c. 95, that the colonies might respectively enact 
a law to enable them to import pir.ited 0. works, 
on the plan of exaotuig a custom-house duty 
on such works, the proceeds to be handed to the 
proprietors of the said copyrights. Colonial Laws 
were accordingly enacted, in nearly all the British 
Colonies except Australia. But the provisions lyere 
found quite inadequate. In 1874 the Dominion of 
Canada passed an act, confirmed by the Imperial 
Parliament in 1875 (c. 53), for securing in Canada 
the rights of authors, and for prohibiting the importa- 
tion into Canada of any work for which copyright 
under the colonial act had been secured. By this 
act, if there is copyright in the United Kingdom in 
a book, the author becomes entitled to copyright 
also in Canada, and none but the owner c.an import 
into the United Kingdom any copies reprinted in 
Canada. A copyright for 28 years from the recording 
thereof is now secured in Canada to authors ; and 
if the author, or his wife or child, is living at the 
end thereof, then, for 14 years longer, such copyright 
being recorded there with the Minister of Agriculture. 

Copyright in (he United States is well defined. 
The latest not of congress on the subject is that of 
February 3, 1831. C. can be secured by any citizen 
of the United States or resident therein, who is the 
author of any book, map, chart, or musical compo- 
sition. The term of C. is 28 years from date of 
recording ; but at the end of that term, the author 
if ^living, or, if dead, his widow or child, may record 
C.'for an additional term of 14 years. In cases 
of renewal, record to be published in one or more 
newspapers. The first step in securing C. is to record 
the claim, according to a certain form in the book of 
the clerk of the district kept for that pmpose ; at 
the same time lodging a copy of the work. Within 
three months thereatter, a copy to be sent to the 
librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, and another 
copy to the librarian of Congress Library. It is 
requisite that notice of entry of 0. be printed on 
the title-page, or page immediately foUowing. All 
pirated copies of C. works are to be forfeited, inde- 
pendently of claims for damages by action at law. 
The C. recorded in any st.ate extends to aU the 
states in the Union. — See Bouvier’s Law Dictionary 
of the United States (Philadelphia, 1860). 

Copyright in Germany has been regulated as 
respects duration by the Confederation ; a reso- 
lution of which, in 1837, fixed the duration 
of literary property at 10 years, and another 
resolution in 1845, extended it to the lifetime 
of the writer and for 30 years after his death. 
The laws regulating the contract of an author 
with his publisher vary in the different states. In 
Prussia, when an author assigns a C. to a pub- 
lisher without any special stipulation, the publisher 
is entitled to issue only one edition, the extent 
of which he may determine. This principle is 
adopted both in Saxony and Bavaria, the edition 
in the Latter ooimtry, in the absence of stipulation, 
being limited to 1000 copies. But a distinction is 
made in Prussia between reprints or new issues 
[auflagen) and new- editions [ausgdben). In tire 
case of the former, the publisher is left free, on 
condition that he shall pay to the author, on the 
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occasion of each neiv issue.haU the sum ivhioh he paid 
ium for the first. New editions, on the cont4ry, 
can be pubhshed only with permission of the author 
lyhich must be given in writing. , This privilege is 
limited to the author’s hfe, Qiough his chiiSren 
liavG a Claim for a honorarium for eacli edition 
jssned after lus death. In Gotha, the law of IS28 
grants to the pxihlisher an unlimited power of issninrr 
new reprmts, but in Bavaria, the permission of 
tlie author IS recLi^ed even for this purpose. The 
rights of the publisher may be transferred, and 
tiiose^ of the author descend to his lieirs. A^Ticn 
the rights which have been conveyed to the pub- 
lishcr terminate, the author hecomes a^aiii the 
unlimited proprietor of the worlc. ° 

^Copijright in France exists in the author and in 
for life, in his children for twentj' years, 
and m his other heirs or assignees for ten years 
Jitter his own death or that of his •widow. In 
J^lgixtni the same law prevails, with this exception, 
that the right, whether in children or in other 
representatives, extends to twenty j'cars after death. 

International Copyright is a mutual arranr^ement 
between two countries to protect each other’s copy, 
right, translations included. The United Kingdom 
made such arrangement with Spain, Austria, ffam. 
burg, Bel^um, Saxony, Prussia, France, and Sardinia 
(Italy). , The United States have ever refused to 
enter iuto any intemation.-il law of C. with Great 
Jintam; a circamstance, as is imderstood, imputable 
chiefly to the opposition of the leading publishers of 
pirated editions of British C. works. 

•The late Bight Hon. James Wilsou contemplated 
a consolidation of the C. laws, and suoh a measure 
13 certainly very desirable. Amongst improve- 
ments required may bo cited the following : 1. An 
improved system of registration. As matters are 
now conducted at the Stationers’ Hall, any person 
may m.ake'any entry ho pleases, with a-ety little 
check in case of false pretension. A refortn in this 
prhcular" should embrace a system of registration 
m i^burgh, and also in Dublin, as well as in 
Dondon, for the cona’enionoo of tlio three sections of 
tte United Kingdom ; tho registrar of each section 
to get copies annually of the other registers for 
general inspection. 2. A clearer understanding of 
the posture of articles contributed to periodicals, 
cncyclopiedias, ^cc. It would probably answer the 
mam purposes of justice, if the proprietor of the 
to avere held as haa-ing, by liis 
stipulated p.ayment, acquired the C., unless avlicre 
a special resera-ation avas made. 3. A protection 
to pubbsheis for literaiy sera-ices paid under a 
salary. It i3_ clearly .absurd to expect that each 
particular article, or, s.ay, addition to a formerly 
casting book, VTitten in these circumstaanccs, 
should be matter of formal assignment; and in 
practice no such assignment takes place. Yet, avith 
authors disposed to take ada-antagoa, there may he 
cases m which the honourable imderstauding as 
to the sufficiency of salary may bo no protection 
to tho publisher from at least a harassing litiga- 
remedy for the great mistake made in 
lafloiird s act, m the extension of copyright. By 
■mitog tto extension only to the representatia-cs of 
authors who had not parted arith their copyrights 
the real objects of tho act would be secured, and 
an additional inducement to prudence on tho part 
of hteraiy men would bo established. See Book- 

, w. c. 

COQUERED, Athanase Laukent CnARtEs, a 
imiMter of the Reformed Church in Paris, and one 
the most celebrated pulpit orators of Prance 
Ho was bom m Paris in 1795, and studied theology 
at Montoban. Afterwards, ho became minister 
ol tho iYench chiu-ch in Amsterdam, avhero ho 


remained twelve years. In 1830, Cuvier induced 
him to return to Paris, avliere, till his death, he held 
the office of a preacher of the gospel. In 1848, ho 
n as elected a delegate to the National Assomblv 
by the department of the Seine, but he did not 
appear to much advantage either in this Assenihlv 
or in the Legislative Assembly, of which ho was also 
a member He wrote many works on religious 
subjects, histoiy, and hteraturo, all of which are 
marked by na earnest and liberal spirit. By the 
more rigidly orthodox of his co-religionists, C was 
re^rded .ns a heretic. Ho died 20th January 1SG8. 

His son, Atdan^e Josufl Laurent, is also li 
Xrofcestant pastor of liberal tendencies. 

COQUI'LLA NUT, tho fruit of a palm, Atiaha 
f Bee Azalea. It now forms an article 

of cimort from South America, being used to a 
considerablo extent in Britain in, the manufacture 
of buttons and m tiirneiy, as for making knobs of 
•ualking-sticks, umbrella handles, handles of heU- 
piflls, ice. It 13 reiy hard, susceptible of a good 
pohsh, .and beautifully mottled with inrk and Imht- 
brqwn. The demand for coquilla nuts seems likely 
to increase; and probably tlio fruits of some other 
palms may be found suitable for similar purposes. 

of -I river, dop.nrtment, 
Tho river, rising in the Andes, 
Taoiflc about lat. 29“ 55^ S., and long! 
/I 2o W., .and forms, at its mouth, one of the bSt 
harbours m the repubUc.-2. Hie department, 
extenffing m lat. from 25“ 30’ to 31“ S., and in long 
from 69 to /2“ W., occupies the entire brc.adth ff 
tlic ooimtry between Aconcagua on tho south and 
Atacam.a on the north. With tho exception of tho 
immediate hanlcs of streams, it is parched and 
barren, being v.aluable chiefly for its mines of silver 
and copper. Physically, tho region hero and there 
presents gallenos of shingle-terraces with organio 
a® population in 1870 was 

159,698.— 3. The city stands at tho entrance of tho 
river, _ and contains about 6000 inhabitants. In 
1 • .ooppor and silver, it largely exports 

dunchilla slims. In 1808-1869, 291 vessels entered 
the port, vnth a tonnage of 31,544 tons; and 291 
cleared, of 130,561 tons. 

COB ANGLOIS, a wind-instrument of the reed 
species, the body of which is beat in the form of 
part of a circle. It is just a largo oboe, and played 
on bjr oboe-players. Its compass is from P, fourth 
lino m tho bass, to B flat above the treble staffi 
Music for this mstnimcnt is written a fifth above 
the real tones. 

COR CA'ROLI. See Constellation. 

yO'BI, a town oL,SoutIi 
Italy, 30 miles soiith-e.-ist of Rome. It m most 
pictiu-esqucly situated on a commanding elevation 
m the midst of olivc-pl.antations, and crowned by 
the rums of ancient temples. Tivo torrents dashing 
through deep ravines on the oast and west side of 
the hill add rom,ance to tho situation. The town, 
divided_ mto an upper and lower part by an olive- 
wove, IS surrounded by walls, chiefly of I6th c. 
date, and 13 on tho whole weU built, clean, and 
healthy , with a population of 4000. C. preserves the 
name, and occupies the site, of one of the oldest 
cities m Italy. Virgil and Diodorus make it an 
AlRau colony, while P^y ascribes to it a Polasgio 
ongm. In any case, it was early one of the most 
important cities of Latium. Tho ancient remains 
8^ cxistmg— including those of tho old walls a 
Done temple called the Temple of Hercules, a 
Gonnthian temple, consecrated to Castor and 
Pollux, and a fine bridge— are among the most 
interestmg in Italy. 

CORA'CIAS. See Roller. 
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CO'BACLE. See Ctoraohs. 

OOBACOID BONES. In. tlie mammalian 
skeleton, the Boapula or hlade-bone presents a pro- 
jecting bony process termed the Coracoid-Process, 
from its supposed resemblance to a crow’s beak (Eat. 
kSrax, a crow) j and from the idea that the bones 
which wo are now describing, and which erist in 
all birds, in saurian and chelonian reptiles, and in 
the monotremata, correspond anatomically avith the 
comparatively slightly developed coracoid process, 
they have received the name which is now univer- 
sally assigned to them. 

As the uses of these bones are most obadous in 
birds, wo shall confine our rem.orks to this class of 
animals. It is obviously necessary that the scapular 
arch shoidd be very strong in birds, in order to 
form a solid resisting frdcnim to tho powerfid 
movements of the humerus and other wing-bones. 
The scapula (see h in the fig.) is a long, curved, 
compressed bone, extending along the b.acK on each 
side of the dorsal vertebra', inibeil'led in the muscles 
to which it gives .att.u.hnnit, while .at its fixed 
extremity it a-aist-, lu foi nimg tlu cavity of the 



.dtornum of ilarii Oui. 

a, the b'lonoiil or ihouUler-joint eavitv , A, the ecapula; e, e, 
the coraeoitl boneii, articuijunt; at one end with the nternum 
or hrexit-bono e, nnd nt tho other with the ecapula 6, with 
tho elavielo d, luid with tho humerue or crent bone of tho 
winp. Tho nnion of the two cltehlo^. <f, d, to form the 
fiircula or merrj ' houpht hone, i- n ell shewn In this figure. 

shoulder -joint (n). Tho coracoid hone (c in fig.) is 
the great suiiport of the should' r , for while at one 
extremity it sustain-! tho wnng, .it tho other it is 
firmly secured to the sternum by a broad and strong 
articidation ; indeeA it forms the main resistance to 
tho approximation of the humerus to the median 
plane, and retaius it firmly in its lateral position. 
Tho scapula and coracoid hone are anchylosed (or 
united by osseous m.attcr) at their point of union, 
thus forming collectively the structuro popid.arly 
known as the side-bone. The clavicles, d, d, which 
.aro conjoined to form the furcula, combine to add 
to the stability of the whole apparatus. 

COKA'lS, Am.auAxnos, called by tho French 
Coray, one of tho most le.amed Hellenists of modem 
times, and a great benefactor of his n.ation, was 
born at Smyrna on 27th April 174S. His father 
was a merchant, and ho for some time also eng.aged 
in mercantile pursuits ; hut having from his earliest 
youth delighted in the study of ancient and modem 
languages, he rellmpiished business, and devoted 
himselT to literature. Ho fixed his residence in 
Paris, and there continued to reside till his death 
on 6th April 1833. He published editions of 
many ancient Greek authors, adding notes and 
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prolegomena, in which his patriotic zeal was often 
very strongly displayed. He translated into modem 
Greek the work of Beccaria, DeiDelitti e <lelle Pane; 
and by various translations and other publications, 
exercised a great influence in awakening the minds 
of his counfrymen. When the Grecian war of inde- 
pendence began, 0. was too aged to .take any 
active part in it, hut by his WTitings he shewed 
his Eymp.athy with the cause of his country. ' 

CO'E-AE, a calcareous secretion or deposit of 
many lands of Zoophytes (q[. v.) of the class Anf/iozoa, 
which assumes very various, and often beautiful 
forms, according to the difierent laws which govern 
the gemmation of the polypes of the dmerent ‘ 
species. The O.-prodneing zoophytes are com- 
poimd animals, which increase by gemmation, yoimg 
polype buds springing from the original polype, 
sometimes inditTerently from any part of its surface, 
sometimes only from its upper ciroumference, 
or from its h.ise, and not separating from it, 
but remaining in tbe same spot, even when the 
original or parent polype has ceased to exist, nnd 
jiroducing buds in tbeir turn. The caloareons 
deposition begins when the zoophyte is still a simple 
polj’pe — owing its existence to oviparous reproduc- 
tion — adhering to a rock or other substance, to 
which the calcareous matter becomes afiixcd, and on 
wliich the C. grows or is built up, the hard deposits 
of former generations fonning the base to which 
those of their progeny are attached. One layer of 
tho calcareous polype cells of which tho greater 
number of corals are composed, occasionally snr- 
roiinds another like tho concentric circles in the 
avood of exogenous trees; one layer is sometimes 
deposited above another; the whole structure 
sometimes branches like a shrub, sprea^ds like a 
fan, or assumes tho form of a cup, a flower, or a 
mushroom. Under the common name C. are included 
many species, also designated Madrepores (g.y.), 
and some have received other names derived from 
peculiarities of their form and .appearance, as Brain- 
stone C. (n. V.), &o. In the greater number of 
liinds, besides the calcareous plates which form and 
separate the polyjie cells, and which are variously 
arranged .according to the form and structure of the 
polypes themselves, there is a more solid internal 
or central calc.areous part, formed by tho additional 
deposition of c.alcarcous matter at tho bottom of 
each polype cell, or from the common living part 
in which the polypes are united. The calcareous 
fr.amowork is further strengthened by a greater or 
less mixture of homy 
animal matter avith 
tho pure c-olc-areons 
substance. This cal- 
c.areous fi’ameworlc is 
.analogous to tho carti- 

l. aginons, leathery, or 
fibrous framework of 

m. any other com- 
pound zoophytes, as 
Alajoniiim (q, v.), or 
Dead Man's Fingers. 

The polypes of the 
common Bed C. 

{Corallium nibritm) 
indeed very much 
resemble those of 
Alcyonium ; but the 
central axis in this 
and other corals forming the f amily CoraUida is 
quite solid, being produced in concentric layers 
by the liaring gelatinous substance, which envelopes 
it like the bark of- a tree, and from which tho 
polypes project like buds, or, when their tentacula aro 
expeoaded. Cite little flowers. In the Madreporidee, 
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th*: pcnrnvl slnichiro more nearly reFcmWes 
tint of -‘Ur/ontinH. Mnny of ihem, Im'U'cver, have 
the vliolo calcareous fraineworU covered nii in tho 
CoTtrUidfr, l)y a pclatinnus living nuhstance avlnch 
iiniU'j all tLi‘ poljT^s. The whole living part Foon 
»l>'.V'inpo-e-3 and *di^appear:^ when tho C. )*? taken 
out of tho water ; in romc rpocie**, alnio t iinine- 
diatoly running from the cnlcvareom pirfc as a 
wat''n.* Flime, 

t’orah chiefly abound in the feas of tlu wanner 
htitKfles where they fnna wltn-ive hatiKu at no 
\tiv gnat depth, and Ihtir varhun and hri'rht 
rnh'turo present the niipcarance of Mihinarine llov.tr* 


rr.i«'n'’. Xuini'rouF Fpt-ou ' 

I the formation of a £ nm'le 

I* 


Mially coinhmed 
C. ri‘« f, and tv jvc* 
tivtlv f'criii'V (lifh rent pH*" in it. Corah' of 
ll'.o Iraiehirio o* met Ponfr^ truslly o'.'iipy th** 
t\p-' 'd I 'L-e i'f'llii n'f, and ".ith them h a‘ o. 
eist* 1 .V* or«r r »r j; !xir.(i't\ a rp' c'>; which form \ 
th‘'\ s I-’*''-'! iht‘ % united at tuthnnt anitlet l»y 
C' - ( 1 tlie outer ]dafvs only heim: t< nant* d 
l.v hv.e : In the .rtill- r ’watej within are 

t.i-e'v rore (ulicato kiteh', and in the cpii't thel- 
ti n 1 d ]'th^ hraiu'-tone coral \ and flow* rdd.e forms 

* T; ' C. of coTnnvrco, nr C'-minon Km C. — '*o 
much admirf^l for its lino cohmr, urccplddoof a 
id"h j'di'ii, and uukIi ir'd for orinmental piiq^/'T'! 

cl.hjiy nhtained from tin* M» dderraneam m 
: -reo part’of v'liieh ert* a^lve ‘c'r.d fi'h^T,* s * ar<* 
earr‘‘ i on, 11 i'^ hroni^ht up from c*:*:denMo 
d-nth ' hy mean* of a fort of prappliii.: apparatu. 
tira.’ -d aft' r a h -r.t or h^at'- ; the^pO'*- 1* jng 
1 n fn m th'' holtoin hyV-aur* of we “I which 
a;* ' uiiU hv wt’irhl', and th'n cntanL’lul nmon.; 
h'jjjj'. Ih'l C-. Ir.s a rhnihdikc hratahing form. 
:in«i ;tow t'» th" height of about one f"Ot. with a 
tii M:“ t):st of tlm little.fing- r. Much ef 
of th'* hh'^lit' rran< an i' cri^Tt'd to Indn, 


1 it Ih 1 C. i** a!‘'o ohl 


d in the Il/d S«*n, tlr 
r. r^-i Ciilf. -Kuri: C. the atn 

\.ij:eh ruider* I **.iU more rolid by the (Tiat^r 
fi/TtMr-- of homy V.*ilh ralcan-oin inatt*r* U ftdl 
more i.i'diiy prir* d.— C. aras k.nown to the anm nt-'. 
a*ri wa \ tr’ d for oniMn< ntal puq>o ' •« by th' ('Janl 
CORAL I'LO'WKR, or CORAL TKi:i: 
(/fr -na'il, a mn of and rbn* *». of th'* 

Tislnrr.l ortb r inb^onb r J*»f} : 

of '..hi'‘h th'* rp'-:!'‘*s intiN* \ nf tropical and tub* 
tropi T-l iTgiou', p(!i'r."dly prodiie.- l'>n:; rpik**. i.f 
L aMtifid Jlowcr. of r. H'“h dull crinron or a I'-arh t 
rob nr, n^'inbliny rorak Tim bav«- have thr- • 
h a!!'’!". The /'-f-den/ r.f Cm Hov.a r i" r»marl. »b]v 
ir.ng. The 0*. n ('f Rraril (/;. erb'z *7'^'') i vr.-neui 
in Lriti‘‘h vr < * n-hon*’'^". Ulu’ Ii.'Iian C. I . (/•• /ado •») 
: 1 11 ' d in tlm Jm.' t Iiidi' for h' dg *, it m t* :n b* 'u » 
ciwn'l with thorn'. 'J’he wo'*'! i- lo 
ll'/hi and fjon;y tint it ii ir* 1 b-r Ih-* 
lar/'rt fir' i of cork:’. — J<t(n>pl'i i.i/Ci- 
nlf!f a verj* dilT' rent jilant, of the 
natural zird^r J'uj>h'ir}un^^iT, hai rd'<> 
aefjuinA the iianm of Coral Tr< c. ' , 

CORAL ISLA^’I)S rxht mot .'A 

ahiiiidantly in th" tropi'*al au'i nib- *P; 

tropic-al parti of Ih'j I'acUic Oc'-an. ' ’d 

The fnnnalion of coral po' i on, in 
favourable circuin'tanc' avilh avombr- 
fill rajiidita*, for iiia"'M of coral Iiav* 
bef-n hnintf to increase in hejglit i ev* r.d 
feet in a few iiKmlhi; and a ehnunel 
cut in tho niiTf.unding a coral 

i'land, to iK.-nnit Ih'z of a 

f duKjner, haa he'-n cholnd up avitli ror.d in 


(IcpHis; bnt it has liccn nFCortaincd that none of 
them Hvo ni depthe of moro than twenty or thirty 
fathom?, and most of them are inhahitanta of 
mneh shallower avater. It njjpcars, therefore, that 
the foundation of their hiill inarvellou‘5 nlructurci 
nni'A be on rocks that do not reach tlic surface, 
prohablj' in most casei volcanic locks rimilar to 
tho'o winch, heing further uphoaved, form tho 
voleinic and often mountninoius Mlaiuks of I'olyiiesia. 
Around tlie'*e volcanio island', which— although 
rnni'' of th'-m are tho largest islands He; Cacilio 
Oeo-an — an» far fewer in number than it*. (*. 1., a 
fringing reef <»f coral I'l often found immcdiat'd)' 
attaeluJ to th«' land; v.hilht in many other cafis-, 
tho rtof Furromuln tin* eland, the intera'eiimg space 
— iti imgndar, but imwluTi* '•! great width— form- 
ing a Hgof»n or t h.innel nf still water, protected by 
the rnf fnun wind'i and waM--). AccortUng to a 
tbeorj' prop.»*-i*d by Mr Iharwin, and now very 
gomrall)* accepted, this latter l.jnd of reef Ls formed 
fr«»m a n-tf of the funner or meridy fnn:,niig hind, 
liV the gradual rubsiden. u of the rocky baM.i cany* 
ing d»»wn the fniige uf cur.al to a greater ilentli; 
wniNt lb** great* • I nrli\ity uf liir n tlisplayeu by 
jHilyjM i of tho hiiiils inu t pru.liuuve large 
m.v '•! of coral in tho onttr ]‘iii' wliieh are iiu' t 
exjK»‘''d to the wavr'». In this maum r ah'O ho 
n-'roiinti fur the funn.itiun of true C. I., or 
whuh cuUMst nun In *•{ a narrow rv-f of coral 
I urr“Ui.‘bng a *.'ntr.il and very oft* n <'f 

.% inrruw rn f perli.ipi h.df a imlu in bri'a'lth — 
cloth'tl with luxuriant n • l.itiuii, bordered by i\ 
naiTuv.* Ih aeh of m..w\ w lot* u' • and f -nnin,* .in 
are, the coni' xil^ uf winch in towapinthn prevad* 
mg wiiuh whih't .1 f traight Imo of r\‘‘ f nut g* leually 
n jng aboNe ih' n i' li uf the tub', funii* the rhurd 
of tb»» arc. 'I'lu n* is generally a navig.vble p.x ’‘ae** 
throngh the r*‘<‘f into the mCuTii lagoon, the wab i i 
of which are jtiU and Laulifully tfT\n")»an'nt, ami 
the depth of water i to th-i prrripit'Uis Fidra of 
the rc' f IS almost alw as n v« ry jrr« at. '1 he jo.'* '.si:' i 
thn»uj»b the rtofn lurTuumling the larg* r voh am i 
i'iandi an* often . pp.. jt- tu the luuulhs (if fitn.iTU'i, 
but fV* n s'.h'ft* thn n nut tie* ea tlore ii a 
tlniJig cum nt in the’" (h.snmln frum the Ilux and 
n ilux of th*' tide*. Ll*'t . Rani),; a fi w c ".i-nut 
tr»<soft«ii apjw.ar at ds in tie* line of a hiw 

C'T.-d Tu f, and N*ry insrh the luh'. of 

pv'sgtT thn*uch It. Wien .» r'(f has r*.S'ht*l 
th* I ’irfsC' of ih* w it‘i. f viel. ilulJs, frsgnient ' 'if 
r .r.d, and i*th' r mb t ui> • . b gui t*j a<.eumidat', 
r.n«l toc»»*v mil lr(*» •►H*ii gi".*, wlnie th** v.'avi s 
'till v.a h tin ir rirt't , I urth- r a- cumul.stKin’’ from 
tie* o-.' ai, V.iHj th. X'.fi Ir.weg it'ini, t*,C,, gr.'-du* 
.*.!1\' c<*nv< rt tho r* « I into tertiie l.\n>h M.kiiy l\ I., 
(*l C‘»n* eh r.xbh* ext' nl .iiid pu].ul.steiu, r.;s’ iiero 
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t-’ii ( iiKire llnsn a few fi * t ahu\e the level of llii' fica, 
vnn*. It was nt niie lime mj.jMCfd that thu ! b‘omeUnin a Volcamo iiiiheavid i eeins tn have tak.en 
c'Tal polv'p^ i iK'gan Ihcir h'lR^ur.i at ih'i liultom 1 place after Ihu coial was fonii* d, and tins in 
of the oc^sn, and Vean-d their pilo from its gre.slt.st j hujumned to li.svu bieii llio origin of Ihu iMlamhi— 



COBAli BAG^OSBEL. 


compaiativeljfewin number— called C!r;^«toZ/«?an£f, 
composed of cotal rock, more or less modified 1^ 
iho action of air, water, and other agents. Islands 
of this class sometimes rise to an deration of 
SOO fect^ and often exhibit medpitoua diffii, mi! 
contain extensiro caverns. They do not exhibit, 
however, the pietnresq^ae beauty of &e volcanic 
idanda, nor the soft aM gentie lovdiness which 
often charaoteriscs the true C. L, and which has 
received the enthusiastic jn-aiso of all voyagers in 
the sonth seas. 

Coral rcc& sometimes indudo within their ciremt 
mote islands than one. The preceding ent shews the 
reef surrounding the islands of Itaiatca and i^haa 
(Society IslnndsJ. Beefs also sometimes extend to 
a great length in a attaint line, generally pardld 
to a coas^ the enfameigence of which they ore sup* 
posed to indicate. There is such a reef on the cost 
c(^t of Ifcw Holland, extendhig not less than 350 
mile^ without being broken by a clianneL 

COBAXi BAG, a group of the Oxford or Middle 
Oolito (q. V.), consisting of continuous beds of petri- 
conda of vmy variable thickness, interstratified 
irith beds of oohtic limestone. Tlicso strata occur 
in the northern districts of Berkshire and Wilts, 
and again, with the same characteristics, in York- 
shire, while in the intermediate district the whole 
croim seems to disajipear. It attains to a maidmom 
weknesa of 100 feet. The corals retain the posi- 
tion in which they grew at the bottom of the 
sea ; thw sometimes form masses fifteen feet 
thiolc. The charaetcriatic genera are Ita^nea, 
Tliavaiatlraxt, and Theconuilia. With them arc 
associated the remains of molhiscaand cdiinodcr- 
mata. 

COBAIi SKA, BO called from the substance of its 
numerous reefs, is that section of the Pacific which 
stretches between Austroha on tho west and the 
Hew Hebrides on tho cast. Its general depth must 
be very considaable, for soundings of 2150 fathoms, 
or nearly 24 miles, liave been obtained in lat. 13° S., 
and lon^ 102° £. 

CO’BAIiLIB'B {Corallina and CoralUnacea), a 
genus and fonuly of marine Algoc, of tho sub-order 
Oenmitteea, remarkable for li^dity, which is 
mostly owing to a calcareous incrustation. When 
tho calcareous matter is removed by a weak acid, 
the resemblance to other Ceramiaeeoi becomes very 
apparent. The Common C. (C. <^cinalu)i extremely 
abundant on tho British coaids, at first appears as a i 
thin, round, shelly, purplish patch, on a smooth ' 
rock, tho shell of a mollusc, or tho frond of a sea- 
weed grad^lly erdarges, and usually sends up a 
frond of jointed branching filament^ in a biuhy 
tuft, an object of great beauty in the rock-pools. 
Although, as its nnma_ imports, this 0. was onco 
offitinal, it has no medicinal vi^es. Some of tho 
corallines expand into leafy lobes, usually fan- 
shaped. Corallines nro most abundant in tropical 
seas, and there display their greatest beauty. 

Tho name C. is often popularly given to zoophytes 
of tho class Anl/iozoti, and genera 8erltilaria,37iuiarea, 
Antainularia, Plvmvlana, Laomedea, Oammtmda- 
ria, &c., having branchi^pol^idoms and hydnifoim 
polraes, of which the British coasts produce many 
small but extremely beautiful species. 

coitAHACH, cobahioh; OBOKAOH, &c., 

a funeral dirge, formerly in use omoijg the Irish and 
Sottish Celts. The word is proba)^ derived from 
the Gaclio cornA-rdaakA, a c^iim together. *The 
cries (coroiuch) are called by thoBish the Xflagohne 
and Hululu, tro words exixemdy emiressivo of the 
Bomd uttered on these occasions (funerals) ; and 1 
hein^of Celtic stock, clymologjats would swear to c 


bo MO origin of the ololuffon of the Greeks, and 
wuiatiu of like lAtins.*— Pennant’s tPoWm 
The C. seems to be identical with the TriaTi 
mdtne, gonen^y written and pronounced ieen, n 
dirge for the deod^ ‘ according to cerfeain lond and 
mou rnM notes and verses,* wherein tho pedigree, 
prraeriy, the good and great deeds of tho ^ceased, 
and the manner of his death are recounted, in order 
to exoite sorrow or revenge in the hearers, to 
shew them the lorn (hqy have sustained. 

^3io word, in one or other of its forms, occurs in 
iho writings of many of iho ancient R^nttinTi 
authors: 

‘ Ciyand for yon tho eairfnll coiiinoeh.’ 

Sir D, hiuiaag, 

* Ciyand tho eotynobh on hie.* 

Sattle ofSatlaw, 

* Bo ho the eorrenooh had done diont.’ 

• JJutibar, 

Hie 0. has long sineo &]len into disnse amone 


may do consideted as an instni- 
Imgered on till the latter half of the 
18th century. 

For ^cimeu of the G, seo Sir Wnltcr Scott's 
of tht Lake, and accompanying notes; Crofton 
Crok^B Seaearehea in tie SoulA of Irdand: and 
Blaekiooodra Magadne, vols. xiii. and xxiii. 
CO'BBEIi(l<V.cor5ei?fe,ahaskct}. In architecture^ 
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COBBIE— COEDELIERS. 


now almost pccidiar, it is nnpHcd to any land « 
ornamented projection nsed for suppmtinc pillars 
or other supcrincumhent weights. Here afto its 
form probahly was at Erst that of a basket pro- 
joctmg from the wall, in which the end of the 
pular was placed, and on which it rested. Latterly, 
tho more o^aty form was that of a head, with 
the facc^looking emtwards or downwards. In this 
fonn it IS found in aU tlio styles. A recumbent 
animal, again, is sometimes placed under the pillar, 
a^ there are a gre.at varietj- of other terms. 
When any construction is carried out, so as to rest 
0“ cwbds, and to project beyond the face of a 
wall, it is said to be eorbeUid out. See Bilvcket, 
UASTAurm, Console. 

CO'BBIE, a heraldic term for a raven.* See 
CoRSK-sim’s. 

COHBIE-STEPS,orCROVV’.STEPS(Er.«)rfcYi«, 
Lnt eomw, a crow). Ihe word corbie or corby, 
though obsolete in English, except as a heraldic 
term, has retained its place in the Scottish dialect. 



nn«l in arelutccturc C. signify the succession of steps 
with which the gables of old houses are cvoiywhero 
oraamented in Scotland. Tho fashion. Hire most of 
tlie other peculiarities of Scottish nrehitccture, was 
no doubt borrowed, as was the term, from France 



fa the domestic buildings of Edinburgh, it is foimd 
degM of prevalence between 1020 
and 1040. Tho notion, of course, was that tho stops 
were for tho use of tho crows. This gable oniamck 
M hyno meus peculiar to France, but is met with in 
luandcx^ Holland, and all over Gennany. Parker, 
in bis Otoswiy, gives an illustration from Colognoj 


and tho accDmpan 3 'mg illustration, No. 1, represents 
the gable of a house in Nurembeig, which it will 
intci^t the student of Scot&h domestio nrohitec- 
turn to compare with tho illustration No. 2, which 
is taken from a house in tho Castle Wynd of 
Edinburgh, 

COHOHOBITS, a genus of plants of tlio natural 
order Tiliacae, having five sepaV five pchils, nume- 
rous stamens, and a capsule; and containing a 
number of species, both slirubby and herbaceous, 
natives of the ivarm parts of tho ^obc. C. oUlofitu 
IS widely diilnscd m tropical countries, and is 
supposed to be a native of A^, Afnea, and Amcric.'t. 
It IS an annual, witli a smooth, more or less branch- 
mg stem; vnrj'ing in height from two to fourteen 
feet or upwards, according to soil and climate. 
It has smooth, stallrcd, alternate, oval, or ovato- 
lauccolato leaves, and small 3 *cllow flowers, solitary 
or in pairs on foot-stalks. It is mu^ used ns n 
pot-herb, and is called Jim-s’ Mallow, from hwng 
niuoh i^tivated by Jews in Syno, and other parts 
of the East It is still more valuable for the fibre 
of its inner b.irk, ns is also C. mpmilarif, a species 
very similar, but distinguished by the want of tnns- 
ropo partitions in its capsule. Both are much 
mitivatcd in India, jncldmg the greater part of tho 
JcTE (q. V.) of commerce, and of tho fibre employed 
in malung Ounny Bays (q. v.). O, eapmlarii being 
Gxtcnsivch' cultivated in Chinn, is sometimes eallca 
CinxESE Harr. 

^o Japanese shrub, now very common in Britain, 
and still very generally known as C, Joponiau, 
was ranked m this genus when botanists were very 
impcrfcply pcquamtcd with it, but belongs to the 
genus Kerria, of tho natural order Bosaeea. 

. Cp'BDAOE, a seaman’s name for tho running 
pgging of a sliip, as distmgiushcd from tho stanf 
mg rigging. Tho name is also given to tho store of 
rope kept in reserve. See Bioaure, Bort; 

COBDAY E’ABMAES, Marie Akxe Crar- 
LOTTE, luiown ta Cuariotte Cordav, was bom 
at St Satnrom, in tho department of Omc; in 1768. 
jHioiigh descended from a noble famil 3 '', sho early 
imbibed rovolutionaiy pimriples, but was horrified 
at tho monstrosities of the Jacobins ; and her hatred 
of their acts was intensified by converse with a 
^rtj’ of prosenbed Uirondists, who had fled to 
hormandy. tiho resolved to rid her country of one 
of tho principals of tlio , Jacobin faction, and wiA 
that view trai'cllcd to Pans, Whether to slay 
Bobcspiciro or Marat, was on open question with 
her; nut while she was debating tlio matter with 
licisclf, a demand of tho latter for a hundred or 
two hunflred thousand more victims for tho guillo- 
tine, marked him out for her weapon. TVico sho 
sought admission to Marat unsuccessfully, but on a 
third occasion (.Tidy W, 1703), was ndStted on tho 
plea that sbo bad important news from Caen to 
communicate. Bho found Marat in his bath, who, 
to some shitcmcnt sho made, declared that tho 
Girondists who luid fled to Normandy, somo of 
whom were her own fnends, would be guillotined in 
a few days. ^ Sho no longer hesitated, but plimgcd 
her dogger into tho monster's heart, who expired 
with a single groan. Sho was at oneo arrested, and 
Imught before tho Bcvolutionaiy Ihibunid, whero 
she boldly avowed and justified her act, Sho iras 
of course condemned to tbo guillotine, and tho 
sentence was carried into cCrcct on the 17th Jidy 
1^3. Ilcr beauty added greatly to tho interest 
which her sanguinniy heroism inqiirpcL 
OOBDELIEBS (' cord-wearers') was tho nnmo 
^licd, in Fmneo, to tbo strictest branch of tho 
Irenoiscnn friars, on account of their wearing a 
girdle of Icnottcd cord. At ono period, this oracr 
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COUP-GRASS— CO RT! A . 


no less than 2Si male and 123 female convents. 
Pnnng the ReTolntlon, the name ■was aj^ed to 
wo memhcis of a p<ditical club vrUch assembled 
in the chapd of_o Rranciscan monastciy, and 
exercised (chiefly in Paris, howercr) great influ- 
ence on the progress of the revolution, It rras 
mshtuted in 1790. Its leaders rrcre men of 
TOnous opinions, indudmg Panton, HCbert, Camflle 
Desmoulins, and Marat. The C. were ^nerally 
opposed to the Jacobins (q. v.)j bnt it may be 
asserted that in these two clubs all the great 
popular movements of the revolution had aeir 
ongim In the session of the d. May 22, 1793, 
the insurrection which marked the close of the 


the insuTTCction which marked the 
Reign of Terror was plotted. While 
at tho hcifdii of its mfluence. dimill 


commenced to issue his popular journal, Lc Viaix 
t/orddier. Soon after tho fall of Panton, the C. 
clnb lost its influence, and was an insigniflcant aOair 
when it was dosed by tho Convention, 

CO'RP-GRASS (Spitrlina), .a genus of grasses i 
I having compound spikes, the spikdets arranged on 
I one side; and having only one perfect floret, and 
very unequal glumes. One species. A', ulrieta, found 
in muddy salt-marshes on tho cast and south-east 
coasts of England, although remarkable for its 
extreme siifihcas and ngidity of Imbit, is used for 
maldng ropes, on account of the touj^ncss of its 
fibre. 

CORPIA'CE.10, .s n.atur.il onlor of exogenous 
plants, doscly allied to Soraffinor, from wnidi it 
diflers diiefU- in its ilrupaecoiia 4— 8-celled fruit 
It muaiats pf tn-cs with rough leavi •«. chiefly natives 
of wo tropics, although some arc found in cool parts 
of South Ami ric.a. Tho fnnts e.illcd .Sulicstcn (q. v.), 
or Schcstcn Plum, belong to this order, and to the 
genns Oordia; which also coutaiiis some valnahlo 
timh^trccs, partionhirly tho Sjiamsh Elm, Prince 
Wood, or Rom tie Clii/jire of the West Indies (f’. 
Oe^acanOms), It is a dark-hrnmi wood, faintly 
striped, tough, clastic, and flno gr.iiiud. 

CORPPLLERAS OF CENTRAL .UIERIC-V. ' 
^0 word Cordillifra literally si^'nilics a chain, an 1 ' 
is aiqiUed in Spanish .\mcric.s to a chain of inonn- ' 
tains. The G. of South America arc desenbed under ’ 
.^des. Thoso of Central Amenca extend from ' 
the commencement of the Isthmus of P.aiicn to the ^ 
north of Mexico and Califomi.s, and spread tiicm- * 
sdves, to speak generally, from sea to sea, jircscntmg '' 
many diversities, and occupying tho states of New * 
Granada, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, San 
Salvador, Guatemala, the Mexican Confederation, t 
and Now Mexico, They gradually increase in elc- c 
v.ation from tho Isthmus of P.inama, where at one a 


.Among the principal buildings is tho 
cathedral, formerly a Mohammedan mosque, an 
immcDM structnre dating horn tho 8th c., and 
gene^y i^arded as Hie finest lype of a Moslem 
temme m Europe. Internally, its columns, com- 
pos^ of vanouB coloured marUe, jasper, and por- 
phyry, fona a perfect grove, there being stUl some 
Sou tcmainmg, ihon^ at one time there wore about 
haR as mimy more. Tho hiihop’s palace, an old 
resid ence o f ffie MoMish kings now used as stables, 
and sey^ of the ohnichea and convents, are also 
noteirorwy. 0- was at one fame mdehrated for its 
mannfactaro of Cwdovan (q, v.), but that has 
now grea% dedmed. Its silverBmiilis and fiUerec 


uoraeiB mvQ sou a good reputafidn; and there 
OT rnannfactnreB of paper, ulken fabrics, hats, &c. 
Its u^ahitante are proud, above even the pride of 
Spapiaiw Pop. 42 ,OOOl C. is a.very ancient place, 
hapng bera founded by tho Romans as Oorduba, 

i ^“*5 C®®tf.45B.a,pnt22,000ofitsinliabitanta 

to dwth for havmg sided with Ponmey. Tnlmn by 
we 6o<^ in tho Bth o., it soon after foil into the 
fianoa of the IVIoors, and becamo ilio capital of ilie 
Moorish ^pire in Spain. Prom the 9fli & to the 
I«.cu c.t it was ono oi ilie greatest centres of com* 
mcrcQ m ‘wo world, and is said to bare contained 
a milhon habitants. It was taken by Perdinand 
in 1236, and never afterwards 
re^ed its proroerity. In modem times, C. was 
ta&cn and nlimdered bv fibn wmsIaik 


WMW -aonoMASisw Vk Jk«ku«ltua, ItUUAU ab ono 

imint they are only 260 feet high, until, in Mexico, 
thoy reach a height of more than 17,000 feet, and 
form magnificent plateaux. 

00'RD0N,_in militoiy operationg, is a line of 
Bcntrics enclosing or guarding any paiticniar sjuice 
of ground, to prcvimt the rassago of penons other 
than thoso hcloDging to tho army. ITio sentries 
.are placed within sight of each other. If intcnckd 
to guard against contagions disease^ it is called a 
O'. SanHaire. 

CO'RDO'PA, or CORDOBA, a city of Spain, 
caxiital of the luovinco of Coitlova, is situated 
m tho midst of olives and palm-tees on tho 
Gnadolquivcr, here crossed by a stone hridgo of 16 
arches, constnictcd by tho Moora. Lat. 37’ SZ H.. 
long. 4® Ita old Moorish walls and convent- 

crowned hill in the background give it quite an 
Oriental oiqpect; hut its beanto, liko moat Oriental 

■■vnamfrev «b 1 • ■*_ ^ . 


decay. Many ga: 
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tao poet Lucan, and tho astronomer Avciroes. Tho 
g lirovmce of Cordova has an area of 4169 square 
a iniles,andapop.(1870)of3S2.652. See Akuambia. 
), OOimoyA, the lapital of a state of the same 
e m tuo Argcntino Confederation (n* v.), is 

0 Mtuated on the Rio Primore^ a tributary of tho 

• tho conquerors o1 Tncnman in 

f It has a cathedral and several nbnmT ii.. 

^th a population of 28,623. The state of which 

• h’ 7 w situated near the centre of the 

1 Umfoacration, and contains .ihont 67,276 square 
. miles, with a population, in 1SC9, of 210,608. who 
f occupy chiefly its western section. Cattle, sheep, 

, and goats are niunerotis; and tho soil is mndi 
> litter for moizo ond fruits than for wheat. The 
. nwfaco is mostly mountainous; and the rannes. 
r which here and there are 2500 feet nhovo tho sea. 

. arcmtcrapciBcd with hiitren flats of stone and sand. 

1 (p'RDOV^, a species of leather pnn^d from 
I goat-s^s. It was originaUy, and at one time 
cxdiuivcly, manufactured by the Moors of Cordova. 

I and hence its nimo. Tho best 0. stiU comes from 
wo levant. It is used in bookbinding, and in tho 
finer IwindB of boofc and slioe rnn^nn^ 

OORDYLINE. See Ti. 

A * pwinsular kingdom of Eastern 

Asia, tributary to China; lat, 3?40’to 42“ 3(7 N. 
22^ longi 125* to 129* E,, wil^ an area estimated at 
/9,414 square miles. It is bounded E. by the Sea of 
Japan ; S. by the Tdlow Sea ; W. by the Ydlow Sea 
md Gulf of Pcchili; and H. by the rivers Yo-ln and 
^-mOn, -which separate 0. from Chinese and 
Russian l^tchuria re^cctively. These rivers 
take tbcir use from tho eastern and western slopes 
St Ay?*" mountain-tract of Ch’ang Peh 
Sham Other considerable rivers are tho Ping Jong, 
&sc]mrgmg into tho Ydlow Sea in lat 39®; null 
“.P. “?”» flowing west, near the month of 
wtooh 18 ftp capital, Sdoul or Saul (Ghineae, 'Wang 
lung), _ AU aeoonnts represent the country as 
mountamons thron^on^ densely wooded in some 
aistnets, avith vidleyB moderately fertile. The 
j olmiat^ wmcih in the north is £^cial| is dsewhere 


liko iliat o{ Japan. Tliero is ico and snow cvery- 
wlicra m_^\rintcr. The rainfall of 0. is csccssivc. 


tko'ruDgnsio^ stock ilmb lias pcrolcd tuowhoioof 
^ jlibriliCTn Asia. Tho fc.atnrcs oi tho Corc.a&s nn: 
nioro pronouncedly Mbnralian tlian those of the 
Jaiiancsc, \rhom they mow resemble. The language, 
diUcring \ridoly from both Chinese and Japanese, 
resembles tho latter in its poly^Uabio fonn and 
alphabet of S7 letters, and has aflinify with tho 
emsting blongolian tongue. TTie natiro alphabet 
and imtingis almost disused; the Chinese clinractor 
is ovorywhero known. Tho religion of C., like its 
'other official institutions, is based on that of China; 
the Chinese stato gods am crcrj'whcro worshipped ; 
lliiddlusm and Taoism hare their votaries ; and the 
literati profess the Confucian ethics. Tho monardiy 
is a despotism limited by the cxistcnco o^rivilcgcd 
ranks .and hereditary nobles. The omcials an 
rclectcd. Tlio life of tho Coreons is very primitive; 
tho chief articles of food are inferior lands of rico 
and grain. Agriculture is very backward. A little 
tobacco, Mtton, and sillc is prodnccd. The prin- 
cijial fabrics are of coarse hemp. Tho onl 3 * proaiicts 


bartered triili tho Chincso Ato paper and ginsens^ 
Mineral treasures abound ; small quantities of gold, 
silver, iron, copper, and lead aro mined ; and the 
Corcans are skilful in svorking metals. The ]iop. 
is varioiisl 3 ' estimated at from £^ 000,000 to 20 , 000 . 

C. has steadfastly maintained a policy of strict 
I isolation towards all ontsidcis, even tow.an1s tho 
Chinee, with whom then is no intcreonrso sas'o on 
occuion of tho annual cmhass 3 ', which is aceom- 
I panied by a few privileged traders, and of tho 
p^odieal faira at tho * Gatc<tosvn,’ near the city of 
fLng'hsranc, in hlimtehiiria. The Chinese dislike to 
everything foreign ia strengthened in tho case of C. 
h 3 * traditions of ancient enmity between China and 

tho 2 d. centniy ii.a 
Ihe Mongol conqncrors of Chinn reduced 0. also ; 
but the Minedynnsfy restored thoCorenn sovereiun 
with tbc title of Kaoli'Wang (from which word 
lOioli, through tho Japancso form Ku^rai, comes tho 
n.ama Cotea}. Strango to sa 3 % tho seeds of Cliristi- 
nnity svero sown in C. in 1S92 by tho ins-adiu" 
.army, composed chicfl 3 r of Christian converts, of tho 
Japancso usurper, Toicosama. Hamel, a Dutch 
railor, was wrecked hero, and detained for thirteen 
3 'cnra ; from Lis narratn'o it was that, till vciy 
recently, most of onr scanty loiowlcdgo of C. was 
obtained. In 1/84, Jesuit missionaries found their 
way into C., and had great success amongst the 
people. From 1833 tiU 1800, several intrepid and 
dcvotedFrench missionaries contrived to find shelter; 
and in spite of incessant persecutions, the Christian 
commurntyeontinuedratherto increase, lisluf' a'avin, 
i“. 183!^ to 11,000 souls. Tho massacro of "lino 
mussionaric'’, in 1800, led to an invasion of G. by a 
rmall French force, hut without success. Hor have 
two successive American expeditions, provoked ly 
an attock on nn American vessel, siiccc^cd in con- 
tributing at all to break down tho barriers tliat 
have so long scxiarntcd tho Corcans from tho rest 
of the world. 

Seo He dc Sroiuciynair JSemeux, Vicaire Aiws- 
Mime de (ISOS); Journeya in Korlh Cliina, 
by llcv. A. Wilbamson (1870). 

COSE'GOinjS, a genus of fiabes of Ibo family 
Saltnmida!, baving tho first dorsal fin further for- 
TTAiu iluin tlio TcotralSf And higlzcr tliou it is longp 
the scales large, the tcctli either minute or wanting. : 
^0 species arc numerous, and somo of them inhabit 
tho sea, others fresb-water. To this genus belong ' 

tho Owvmad of thn Inlrnji of Wnln. .n.1 f i 


tlio Gwynind and Fowan are often called Fresh- 
, tealer It erring. Somo of the spcoics foimd in tho 
1 Jakes .and rivers of North Amonea aro also known 
t as Herring Salmon ; hut a more vnluahlo spoeios 
s regarded ns one of tho finest of all fish, ia the AVnrrr. 

1 Ftsn (G. sapidtu or atbus) of North America. Other 
!, species are fonnd in tho rivets and lakes of Enrrac, 
oven to tho North Cap^ in those of KbcrL-i, &C. 

3 CORETiIiI,_ AisoA'sonLO, snniamcd II DMno, 
j. .an Hal^ musical composer, was hem at Fiisignano 
!■ in 1053. Ho studied coimtcrpoiiit 

^ mth Matteo Simonolli, and tlio violin with Bassini. 

^ In 1G<2, ho visited Fans, and in IGSO, Germany, 

' wliero he was well received. In tho following year 
’ he retimed to Italy, and teed his ahodo at Borne, 
r I>”^hshod lua Tteelve Sonatas for 

I -I™ » lojins and a Fast. In 1085 appealed another 
set, wanng tho title Ilf Du//e(ft c/b Camera. Athkd 
and fourai set were pubhshed at Bologna in ICDO 
1 j ^34. In 17U0 appo.aied his sonatas for violin 
and bass, or iiariisichord. This work is one of C.’b 
iMstcr-pit'ccs, and has placed him in tho lint rank 
■ of iMtrumental cnmposirti. C.’b greatest effort was 
his Coneerii Urossi, whicli npiiuaii'd 011 I 3 ’ six weeks 
before his death. Tlio stylo of O. is ono of tho s-ery 
best, and his worla eontmuo to ilip present day 
models of classic.al study in instriiiin nt.il music. 

_ COBBNTT’N.a river Ilf Giuai .1 in .Smith Amerios, 
rises in lat. 1 X, having its head \i iteis 25 miles to 
the cast nf tIio«e of tho l^eqiubn. With a generally 
northerly conne, it separates the Dnteh and British 
portions of tlio iimntr 3 ' ; and at its mouth, in lat 0* N. 
And lAngt C7* W,, it An rsln.iiy #»f Z5 fnilon 
in widtli. It is nangahio for biuta about 100 miles 
"i;jy®™Si aie.ssurcil by its ivinilmL's ; nnd at a jiomt 
still lughcr, where further exploration was impeded 
by a series of cataracta, it w.is foimd to ho BOO 
^ros-s. TIio C. is one of tho shasnis by 
which Guiana iiiissc.s!ic 3 comp.ir.itively easy means 
of commumcatiiin with tho li.ism of the Aiiiaron on 
tho ono side, and that of the Orinoco on the other, 
COKPll CASTLD, a vilJ.sgo in the middle of 
Fmbcck isle or msniisula, is tbc noiith of Dorset- 
shire, 21 m. EKL, of Ihirvli' iter. In the vicinity are 
rtonc .Slid mnrhic ijii.iiius, .nid tl.sy-works tor the 
pottunis. X’op. ofji.smli (lt>71) ISO’:. A c.i!.tlc, giving 
its namo to tho village, 8 t.siids on n neighbouring 
liilL It seems to have bi”n founded in the lOlh 
a, and tos long one of the strongest fortresses 
in tho Idngdom. Here King Rilwnnl tho martyr I 
was murdered by bis r.teiimother, Elfrida, about 
9S0, and King John, ilimng hb disputes with his 
barons, kept liis rugalm hero for safety. Hero also, ! 
in 1042, Ibdy Bankes dcfcndcil the castle for six 
wedm ajjainst Clwrlcs I. It was dismantled by 
Fairfax in 1G45L '' 

OOTtPU, tho most nortlicrh' of tho Ionian Ishiiids I 
(q. V.), in lat 38* 40'— 39* W K, long. 19’ 10'— 20’ R 
It has a length of about 38 miles, with n hieadth 
varying from 3 or 4 to 20 miles. Aca, 227 Biiii.sro 
miles. Fop. (1871) 72,400, Liko tho rest ol tho 
Ionian Islands, it is monntainnns, and tho moun- 
tains arc generally naked and dry, tho highest 
snmmiii Fandokrttora, being bctivcon 3000 and 4000 
feet above tho sea. Tho valleys, however, are Yvry 
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tho Iowan of Loch Lomond, tlio Follan of tho lakes 
of Ireland, Ac. From their hctzing-Iiko appcaianco. 


Tho climate ia generally mdd and hcalth 3 '. Ilio 
princip.sl town, Corfu, imdcnvcnt great improve- 
ments during tho British protcotoratc, nnd is copi- 
ously applied with water. It is situated on nn 
clovation, has somo goodstrccls and a fine G3X)lanad». 
Tho _ town, with about 25,000 inhabitants and a 
considctahlo trade, is tho scat of an archbishop 
of tho Greek Chiirob. and of a Latin bishoa 
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Tile principal institutions .are tlio penitentiary, 
the lunatic asylum, the infirmary, foundling 
hospital, &c. The University, founded by Lord 
Guildford in 1823, non- represented hy a lyceum, 
was suppressed when (in 1SG4) the Ionian Islands 
were incorporated with the kingdom of Greece. At 
the incorporation it was stipulated that Corfu and 


P.axo were to enjoy perpetual neutrality. The 
language spoken is considered the softest of the 
modem Greek di.alects. — The ancient name of the 
island of C. avas Corojra. It is said to have been 
occupied first by the Phreacians, and then by the 
Liburnians; but the accoimts of it .are somewhat 
rndhioal imtil its settlement by the Corinthians 
.about 734 B. c., and through its commerce it soon 
after acquired a consideralfie importance. It soon 
qu.arroUed with the mother-coimtrj-, and .after many 
vicissitudes of fortime, p.assed under the dominion of 
the Romans about 229 u. c. 

OORIA IfDEE, {Coriandvum satitniTit)^ an annual 
plant of the natural order Chnbell if creUf with, branch- 
ing stem, 1 — 2 feet high, the louver leaves bipinnatc, 
the upper leaves more compound, and globose fruit. 
It IS a native of the south ot Europe and of the east, 

* 

and has thus become naturalised in some parts of 
England, al though its fruit {C. seed) is much less used 
in Rntain than in Germany, and some other European 
cmmtrios, Tlic ivholc plant, when fresh, has a veiy 
offensive smell ; but the ripe and perfectly dry fniit 
has an agreeable aromatic smell and a sweetish 
aromatic taste. It is used iti medicine as a carmin- 
ative, and as ^ a corrective of certain purgatives ; 
also in domestic economy as an aromatic, bein^^ very 
often mixed with bread m the north of Ewope* 
spirituous liquors arc llavourcd ^^th it; and con- 
fectionera cover it witii sugar, to mako a well-knomi 
kind of comfit. In the south of England, it is 
cordon to sow C. and caraw.ay together, the C. 
jneldmg a crop iu the first yoai, and the car.awav 
m yo.ats following. C. dohglits m a rich soil, ani ' 
IS much cultivated and used m Imha. 


OORIGLIA'NO, a town of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Uosenra, about 4 niilos from the Gulf of 
Taranto, hcautii ully situated on .a hiU, round which 
it is built in the form of au ampliithe.atro, a iioe 
oul c.astlc crowning the summit. The b.ase of the 
eminence is clad with lemon and orange gi'ovcs 
.amid which rise some elegant villas; the whole’ 
ren^nng C. one of tho most agreeable places in 
tlio^ Cal.abrias. It has extensive liquorice mauufac- 
tones, and a trade iu wine and fruits. Pop. 10,000. 

CORI'NGA, a maritime toivn in tho collectorate 
tlm J'rosidency of Madras, stands on 

tho south side of the estimry of a river of its own 
name, one of the branches of the Godavery. Its 
harbour is breasted l.y a bar, which at spring-tide 
shews a depth of 12 or 14 feet. Besides havinv a 
consider.abIe general trade, it is the best pI.ace°oa 
the coast for the building and repairing of small 
vessels. It has been twice destroyed by inundations 
of the se.-u In M.ay 1787, during tho north-e.ast 
monsoon, tho tide overwhelmed tho city and the 
adjacent country, dromiing about 15, QUO people - 
and .aram in 1832, a similar delugo occurred, leaviii" 
bchmd it, besides the moro ordinary traces of its 
power, several ships lying high and diy in fields iu 
the neighbourhood. 

CQRI'NNA, a Greek lyric poetess, f.amons alike 
»r iier beauty .and genius, was born .at T.anagra, in 
Bccotia. Tho d.atc of her birth is not known, hut 
she floiinshed about 500 B. c. She Uved prinoipaUy 
■"i,. hence is sometimes c.aUed .a Theban, ^ 

riihan_ states that on five difierent occ-asions she i 
vanquished her contempor.ary, Pindar, in a poetic • 


, contest, but Pansanius alludes to only one a-iotoiy • 
» of hors. Her toarasmen shewed their appreciation 
1 of her genius by placing a statue of her iu their 
I gymuasuim. She was sumamed ilfnict (‘the Ply’) 

3 probably bn aoedunt of the tenderness and soft- 
t ness of her poems. Of her numerous poems, which 
I were composed ^ in the .^olic dialect, only a few 
i fr^ments remain, which have been published by 
' ^ Poefanem Grcccomm 

1 ^ott. 1839), .and hy Borgk, in Hs Zyrid Poetai 
Grceci (Lcip. 1843). 

. (o^^gifiklly called Epliyre)^ a famous 

city of antiquity situated on the isthmus connecting 
the northern divusion of Greece, or Hellas proper 
with the Peloponnesus. Its citadel was the Acro- 
cormthns, .an isolated hill ISSG feet high, separated 
from the Oneian range on the nortli of the isthmus 
by a r-ai-inc, and forming, in the opinion of Colonel 
Mure, the most gig.antic natunal citadel in Europe 
neither the Acropolis of Athens nor the fortress of 
Gibraltar being .able even remotely to compete arith 
it. At the northern foot of this hill lay tlie city of 
C., on .a bro.ad level reek nearly 200 feet above tho 
level of the isthmus. It was prob.ahly founded by 
uic Plicenieians, avlio had various settlements on tlie 
Grecian coast, and who could hardly have foiled to 
notice the extraordinary maritime adv.auta<»es of its 
situ-ation. According to its legendary history, how- 
ever. It w.as founded by Sisyphus, the Hlolian, about 
l.wO B. c. It was then conquered hy the Heraoleidai, 
who ruled ns an obg.archy for twelve genor.ations, 
when they avero expelled hy Cypselus, the father of 
Periander, arith the liolp of the popul.acc, 057 b. c. 
jVtter a period of 77 ye.ars, the Spartans— the gi-cat 
enemies of dcmoorncy in Greece— cstablislied ng.ain 
a sort of .aristoonatio government, and C. now 
figiires in history ns tho close ally of Sp.arta. In tho 
i oloponnesian w.ar, it .at first furnished the gre.ater 
p.art of tho fleet employed .against tho Athenians, 
but aftom-.ards bcc.ame j’o.alous of tho Laoedmmonian 
power, .and was induced to league -n-ith other Grecian 
states .ag.ainst it, 395 b. c. Tho w.ar which ensued 


states against it, 395 b. c. Tbo war which ensued 
. IS iaiomi .as the Corinthian Jl'ar, and lasted till 
I the peace of Ant.alcidas, 387 n. c. In the strife 
^ winch broke out hotweca Thebes and Sparta C 
, rem.aincd foitlifnl to the latter. After the b-a’ttle 
, of Oha-roneia, 338 B. c., in which the liberties of 
Greece avcrc crushed hy the Macedonians, it was 
garrisoned .and held by the hatter. Subsequently, 
it Tvas the centre of the Achrean league formed 
against tlic Romans, and in revenge was utterly 
destroyed (14G n.c.) hy L. Mummius, tho Roman 
general. For .a avliole century it continued in ruins. 
In 4G B.C., Julius C-TS-ar rebuilt it, and made 
It the cajiital of Achaia; and although it never 
ag.am .attained its former importance, it heoamo 
^th prosperous and powerful. St P.aid planted .a 
Glinstian church hero, to which he also addressed 
two epistles. Pausanias, who adsited it in the 2d c. 
A.D., states ttat it then contained many public 
buildings. From tho Western emperors it massed 
into the hands of tho Venetians. In 1458 a d it 
was conquered by tho Turlm under Mohammed il 
recovered by the Venoti.ana in IGS7, .and retaken bv 
tho Turks in 1715, who held it till 1823. Reduced 
to .ashes in tlie revolutionary w.ar, .and ng.ain ntlerly 
destroyed by an earthquake- in 1858, 0. is hein^ 
now rebuilt in .a more oonvenient position near the 
I shore of tho Gulf of 0. Its pop. is .about 2000 
• 1 surrounded hy w-alls which 

included the Acrocormthus, and had two h.arhoiu--— 
Lechanim, on the Crisai.an Bay (now the Gldf of 
Lepanto), opening into the Adriatic; and Cenchre®, 
on the S,aromD Gldf (now the Gulf of Athens), open- 
The former avas oonnertod 
with tho city hy two parallel w.alls. The Vast 
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■n-e.iltli of its merchants was the bane of Corinth. 
It became notorious as the most licentious city in 
all Greece, and was the favourite resort of courte- 
mns. The p.atron goddess of the city was Aphrodite, 
in whoso temple, on the Aorocorinthus, were kept 
more than a thousand ‘ sacred fcm.alo slaves ’ [hiero- 
doiiloi) for the use of strangers. G., however, has 
better claims to remembrance. The art of painting 
is said to h.ave been invented here, and at the time 
of its captmc by the Romans, it possessed some of 
the finest pictures in Greece. Among these, w.as the 
picture of Bacchus, bj' Aristides, for which Attains 
ofTcred 000,000 sesterces. Arcliitocture, st.atnar3', 
and bronze-work also flonrished, and e.arlier, during 
the rcign of Periander, poetry was eultivated. Avion 
ha^dng cither invented or improverl the dithyramb 
in Corinth. Aftenvards, however, no attention was 

E aid to literature by the inhabitants, and it has 
een noticed that ‘ among the illustrious 'miters 
of Greece not a single Corinthian appears.’ 

CORINTH, Gulf or, or GULF OF LFPA'NTO. 
An arm of the Jleditcrr.anc.an extending from west 
to e.ast through the centre of Greece, from the 
Ionian to -nithin about 5 miles of the zEgcan Sea, 
thus almost dividing the Icingdom into two parts, the 
Morea forming the southern portion. Its grc.ate.st 
length is about ’!!} miles, -nith an aver.ago breadth 
of 15 mUes. The outline of the coast is exceedingly 
■varied, and the sceucrj- is cverj-avhcrc as .attraetTve 
ns it is rich in contrast. The narrow neck of land, 
sep.arating the Gulfs of C. and Egina, and uniting the 
Morea to Attica, is c.aUcd the Isinjius of Connth. 
It is variously estimated, according as it is mc.asured 
from diflferent points, at from 10 to 20 miles in 
length, and its breadth varies from 4 to 8 miles. 
The jirojoct of cutting through this isthmus, in order 
to unite the Ionian and JEgcau Se.as, w.as one early 
entertained, and attempted to bo carried out by 
Nero 'U'ithout success. To protect the Morea from 
land attack, however, a strong wall, flanked witli 
towers, ■(vas built across' the isthmus, and traces of 
it may still bo seen, as wcU as of other remains of 
antiquity. The celebrated Isthmian games were 
contested upon this tract. 

CORI'NTHIiVN O'RDER. See Cohj.m.v. 
CORINTHIANS, EnsTLns to tue, were -n-ritten 
by St Paul, 57 or 53 A. D. The first w.as composed 
at Ephesus; the second, according to general opinion, 
at Philippi, but this is doubtful. The genuineness 
of both is all but universally recognised. From the 
contents of 1 Cor., chap. 5, verso 0, it has been * 
concluded by many theologians that Paul must have ‘ 
written a previous epistle, now lost. [ 

CORIOLA'NU.S, Caic.s or C.v.nus MAr.ciu.s, a < 
Roman patrician, surnamed, according to the half- j 
fabulous legend, C., on accoimt of Ids capture of the t 
toivn of Corioli, belonging to the Volsci (49,3 n.c.). Of I 
a proud and haughty spirit, ho w.as strongly opposed a 
to the plehei.ans, whom ho looked upon ns the t 
‘enemies’ of his order; and on one occasion, during t 
a time of famine, ho argueel in the senate .against a cl 
matuitous distribution of the corn avhich h.ad arrived o 
from Sicily, and insisted that the plebeian tribunes, a 
lately instituted, should first bo discharged from <1 
office. For this ho was impeached, and banishecL p 
He took refuge among the VoLscians, avliom ho tl 
aided in their war with the Romans. His victories p 
at the head of his Volscian troops .alarmed the si 
Romans, who, oh his approach to tlieir city, sent a C( 
variety of deputations to plead with him. lie avas fc 
deaf to every entre.aty. At last, the noblest matrons b 
of Rome, headed by bis old mother .and his wife it 
Vohunnia, leading her two children, c.ame to his ai 
tent. Ilia burning desire to bo revenged on those it 
who had dishonoured him avas cooled by tho tears si 
120 


of his relatives, and ho led back tho Volsci to their 
ocvn territories, where ho lived to an advanced age. 
Shakspe.arc h.as written a play on tho subject, iii 
which the character of 0. is conceived in ’the 
grandest and most aristocratic style. 

CORK (Span, corcho, from L.at. cortex) is tho 
imusu.ally dea-elopcd cpiphlcntm (see Bark) of 
the b.ark of the C.-tree or C.-OAK (Querciis nuber), 
tho Akornoque of tho Spaniards, a species of Oak 
(q. V.), a native of tho south of Europe and north 
of Afric.a. Spam and Portugal chiefly supply tho 
world anth C., and in these countries, tho tree is 
often phanted for tho E.ake of tho cork. Tho C.-tree is 
not of gre.at size, generally 20-40 feet high, much 
bnauched, with ovatc-oblong evergreen leaves, wiiich 
aro sometimes entire, and sometimes shaqily ser- 
rated. The aconis arc e.atablc, and resemble chestnuts 
in t.aste. The bark in trees or branches from three 
to five yc.ars old acquires a fungous appc.arance, new 
layers of cellular tissue being formed, and tho outer 
parts craclung from distension, until they are finally 
throwai off in large flakes, when a now formation 
of tho same kind takes jilace. C. intended for tho 
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inaikct is pcni-rally tlnpiK-.l off a year nr Uvo licforo 
it would Jiaturaily como away, and the process i.s 
repeated at intervals of six or ei^jht years. Tho 
hark of youn^ trees and hranclics 19 either useless 
or of very inferior quality ; it is only after the tliird 
peeling that good C. is prndured. The removal of 
the C., being not the removal of the whole hark, 
hut only of external layers of spongy cellular tissue, 
all or greater part of which has ncaacd to have any 
true xitality, and has become an incumbrance to 
the tree, is so far from being injurious, that when 
done uitU proper care, it rather promotes the hcaltli 
of tho tree, which continues to jneld crops of C. for 
almost 1150 years. In stripjiing off tho C., longitu- 
dinal and transverse incisions arc made to tho 
proper depth, and each piece is then cut away from 
the tree by a cur\’cd knife wth two handles, Tlio 
! pieces arc soaked in W’atcr, pressed flat, dried, and 
Bupcrficially charred, to remove decayed jiarts and 
conceal blemishes, before they are packea in bales 
for tlic market Bc.sidcs the use of C. for stopping 
bottles, casks, &c., it is much used, on account of 
its lightness, for floats of nets, swimming-belts, kc . ; 
and on account of its impermeability to water, and 
its being a slow conductor of heat, inner soles of ‘ 
shoes are made of it All these uses are mentioned 
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by Pliny; but the general employment of corlca 
for glass bottles appears to date only from the 15tli 
century. The Spanish Black used by painters is 
made by burning C. in close vessels, and the parings 
of C. are carefully kept by C.-cutters for this 
purpose. There are many other applications of this 
valuable substance in the arts, Tvlucb cannot hero 
be detailed. 

The C.-treo is occasionally planted in the south of 
England, but the climate is not sufSeieutly rviirm. 

The Tvood of some trees possesses tho cellular 
sponginess, lightness, and elasticity of C. in such ,a 
degree as to bo sometimes substituted for it in many 
of Its uses, as that of the Anona palustris (Corkwood, 
or Alligator Apple) in the West Indies, &c. 

CouK-oumNO. The bark, after being cut into 
square pieces or sheets, is pressed, to remove its 
natural curvature and flatten it. If it is formd that 
simple pressure has not flattened it sufEciently, it is 
heated on tho convex side, and the contraction thus 
produced straightens it. It is then cut into slips, 
and these slips mto squares, according to the required 
size of tho corks. These are rounded by the cork- 
cutter by me.ans of a broad sharp Icnifo ; the cork is 
held in tho left hand, and resteci against a block of 
wood, and the knife pushed forward, and at the 
same time its edge is made to desenbo a cirmdar 
curve by a skilful turn of the wrist Tho knife 
requires continual sharpening ; tho workman has a 
board before him on which the Icnife is nibbed on 
each side ajler every cut. 

Many attempts have boon made to cut corks by 
machinery. A patent C. company was established 
a few years since, but it failed. Tho cliief difficulty 
in applying machines to this purpose arises from the 
necessity of continually sharpening tho knife or 
cutters, for it is a cunous fact, that so soft a sub- 
stance as cork bhmts tho tools used in cutting it 
far more rapidly than do tlio hartlest or toughest of 
metals. A cork-cutter’s knife requires sharpen- 
ing over}’ second, while the tool that is used for 
planing, turning, or boring steel will work continu- 
ouslv for hours inthout sharpening. In most of the ' 
jnachincs, tho corks, after cut into ecjuarcs of ^ 

the required length, are made to revolve on grasp- j 
ing spindles ; and cutters of v.arious forms, such as 
revoh’ing cutter-wheels, hollow cones with internal ■ 
cutters, reciprocating blades, toothed cutters, &c., : 
are brought to bear upon the revolvmg cork 1 


CORK, Rock. See AsnisiTCS. 

CORK, a city and jiarl, borough of Ireland, capit.al 
of the county of the same name, and a county in 
itself, on the Lee, 1 1 miles above its discharge into 
the sea, stands in the centre of a picturesque v.allcy. 
It is built in part on an island, formerly a sw.amp, 
which the word Cork, Corcoch, or Corcayh implies; 
in part, on the N. and S. slojics of the river-banks. 
The houses aro generally of old red sandstone. 
Nino bridges cross the river to tho central islands. 
There is a spacious public ]iark, and a w.alk above a 
mUe long, hned by noble elms, on tho west of the 
city. There is also a handsome public cemetery. 
C. has a pleasant pictiircsqiieness from its uneven 
ground, irregular streets, intersecting river, and 
overhanging heights. The chief buildings .are St 
Anno Sliandon’s Church, with a tower 170 feet 
high ; several Catholic churches ; 4 monasteries ; 2 
nunneries ; the Bishtm’s Palace ; and Queen’s 
College, a fine Tudor-Gothic quadrangular build- 
ing, opened in 1849. The banks of the Lee above 
and below C. are richly planted, and studded with 
villas. The Lee is navigable to about a mile above 
the city, and on the improvement of the navigation 
the harbour commissioners have expended above 
i£300,000 within the last 25 years. The extent of 
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3 the quays is now above 4 miles, and ships of COO 
h tons reach them. C. harbour, noted for its size 
13 and safety, is a basin of 10 square miles, formed 
p by the estuary of tho Lee. It could contain the 
a whole British navy, and has been the main source 
13 of the rise and progress of the city. The estuary 

0 contains several largo isles, rising abruptly and high 
above t^ water, with narrow channels between 

4 them. The entrance is by a channel two miles by 
one, defended by batteries, on Spike, Hawlboline, 

r and Rocky Islands, which are occupied by con- 
a met and ordnance depflts, artillery barracks, and a 
Y powder-magazme. On the shores of the estuary are 
1, ^0 towM of Passage and Queenstown, formerly 
Cove of Cork. C. harbour is much frequented by 

1 wind-bound ships and ships waiting orders. In 
3 1872, 270G vessels, with a total tonnage of G94,9G0 
t tons, entered the port; and 1475, of 423,738 tons 
3 cleared; ' The harbour revenue in 1871 was £27,753’ 

3 5s. 6d. The chief manufactures are leather, iron’ 

. gloves, ginghams, friezes, flour, malt liquors, and 
I whisky ; iron ship-builtog has been largely carried 
■ ou since 1872. The chief exports are grain, provi- 
‘ sions, butter, live-stock, and Imen, valued at several 
t millions sterling yearly. Pop. (1871) 78,G31, of whom 
; about five-sixths aro Roman Catholics. C. returns 

two members to parliament., C. grew up around an 
! .abbey founded in GOO by St Einbar. The Banes in 
' the 9th c. built the city walls. Bermod Maccarthy, 
kng of Cork or Besmond, surrendered it to Henry 
11. in 1172. Cromwell besieged and took it in 1G49 
and Marlborough in 1 COO. James II. landed at 0. 
in 1G88. In C., William Penn, tho founder of Penn- 
sylvania, became a Quaker, with several of tho 
soldiers of tho republican garrison. 

CORK, a maritime county in Munster, tho south- 
most and largest of the Irish counties. It is bounded 
on tho N. by Limerick, E. b.y Tipperary and Water- 
ford, S. by tho Atlantic, AV. by Kerry. Greatest 
length from E. to AV., 110 miles ; greatest breadth, 
/O; average, 34. Area, 1,S49,G83 acres, of which 
450,854 were imder tillage in 1872. 0. is hilly, with 
gre.at variety of surface. Tho AAL part is rooky 
mountainous, wild and boggy ; the B. and S., rioli[ 
fertile, and picturesque. The ranges run E. and AA^.j 
except the Boghra Mountains, between the Lee and 
Blnckwater. The coast is bold and rocky, and from 
its iudentations, 2o0 miles long ; the bays, which run 
3 to 25 miles inland, admitting large vessels. Tho 
chief bays .are Bantry, Bunmanus, Clonakilty, Kin- 
s.ale, Cork Harbour, and Youghal. There are many 
isles off the co.ast, the chief being AYhiddy (in Bantry 
Bay), Bc.ar, Innissherkin, Great Island, and Capo 
Clear, which hes in lat. 51° 25' N. and long. 9° 30’ 
AAL, .and, avith the exception of a rock 4 miles to tho 
S.S.AV., is the southmost point in Ireland. In the 
AV., C. is divided from Kerry by a range of Silurian 
clay-skate, running N.E. and N., the chief points 
being 1200 to 2200 feet liigh. This range sends 
offshoots to tho east, which divide the county into 
1 tho parallel basins of the three ohief rivers of C., the 
Blackwater, Lee, and Bandon : tho lower parts of 
these basius aro well cultiv.ated and produotive. 
The basins of tho Lee and Bandon eonsist of red and 
yellow Bevonian sandstone, with some beds of lower 
carboniferous limestone. This limestone, as in other 
parts of Ireland, forms tho largest lowland tracts 
.and valleys of the county. Tho Blackwater basin 
also consists of Bevonian strata, but with more 
limestone. Part of the Munster coal-field occupies 
400 square miles in tho N.W. of the county, with 
a cold, stiff, moory-soil over it. The river-beds 
generally mark the limestone tracts. C. has ma.'.- 
small lakes in the west. One of these lies at the 
source of the Lee, amid wild, picturesque scenery, 
with the ruins of a chapel on an islet frequented 
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I ?7 pagMS, Thu chief mineral proanolions are 
CMl a^iroa, cMp«,(fto mines of which arc 
the ndest m It^nd), limestone^ fine dark-stay 
and olaoma marble Hch in fossil shells, fiffii? 
bnok-day, There is a thenial mas- 

calcareons, loamy, and 
mooy. Tho dwes are extensive, and 0. butter 
Btan^ in high ^nmtion. The oUrf manufactures 
JOT ton, whishy, porter; and the chief exports 


ana’Y,^to Of^S 

EJPp*! 226 were under Catho& teachets, 21 under 
Jnotestants, and 8 under Oatholio and Protestant, 
antiquities of C, ore stone cirdes and olkirs, 
two round towera circular eartWorks or xaths ; 
nuiny mins of abbeys and chnrdies, chiefly built 
W descendants of the English inyaden under 
Henry TL, and Mny ancient castles or square 
towem of g;^t historical interest.— B aksok (acci- 
dentally onutted in its proper place), is a parlia- 
mmtam b^oron^ of 0. connigr, on the Banifon. 19 
™ undulating pastoral 
feaiA It was fbmded in 1608 Iw B- B% first 
tol of Cork. Pop. (1841) 9049; (1851) 6929- 
4186 ware Bonmn OathoKc^ 
1669 Episei^ans, 106 Presbyterians, and the rS 
of other denommations. It returns one member to ‘ 
parbamimt. Bandon has manufactures of fine 8tn& ' 
whia^, beer, leather, and flour. ' i 

a town of Sicily, in the province 
of Paleimo^ about 21 miles from the aty of that 
rume. It is eitnated on a hill near the source of 
tho Bdici, and is well built. Its principal public 
structures are convents and chntches. Its inha- 
IntontSi about 16|350 in numberi^mra diiefly enuaued 
U ngricaltnre. 

COAJVC (Gri XomuM, a stnim) — s(nii 0 fcuneB a 

*0?^ the dioit and milb-like sabterranoan 


reconatitated after the coup aetoi. Bi 185R ho 
■was elected a m^ber of the Institut. Besidm ^ 
nume^ Mm^cts, a is author of Etudes sur 
to Ort^urs PmJementalres, a work which has passed 
toongh ^ly twenty editions ; and of a vdnablo 
■wto ra the law Prance (Droit Adminislrafi/). 
Miet long sdeacB, a pnbliahed in 1860 Ee Droit de 

Jvnna/feenAlffSrie. He died at Paris, 6th Kay 1868. 

OO'HMOBAHT (P/taloetveorax/ Pr. cormorant; 
conio marino; Bret, morvrau, a sea-crow; 

BIOT, sea, and brau, a crow), a genus of 
^b-footed birds of the family Pdecanidee or 
having, li^ fio rest of that family, 
the hind-toe united in a ainvla niinnbnnn wiM, 
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*^d-toe unitea in a ein^ nimnTt ra.ti« 
l^eo&er toes; and also choraotetised by a bare 
datable mexnbrano beneath &e lower 
ertBMing^ to the upper part of the throat, but 
nrt formmg a great sac on the throat as in 
fi oomjMsaed bin^ rounded abo^ 
and with a strong hook at tho point of the upper 
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stem of ma^ endogenous plants. It annually pro- 
duces liu& m^the^ form of wnall corma^ cither irom 
its summit or its side ; a^ these gradually exhaust 
and destroy it. Zu function^ os in appearance, tho 
a iceemblcs the Bulb (q.v.), but ita stmeturo is 
cunormt ; it does not consist chiefly of ecales, os a 
bulb does, but of a solid axis covered only with tbi" 
membranes. _ Examples^may be ecen in tclip, 
ooens, gladiolus, colchioum, and amm. 'When a 
O. produces young corms from its eummiij os in the 
crocus, they approach in a few years the auriacc of 
the aofl, hmvever deeply they may at first lurve 
bean planted. 

OOBjUEHIB', Louis Maott! de La Haix^ 
viOTiM BB, a dirtinguisbed Prenoh jurist and 
pubhois^ was bom at Paris, Jionuaiy 6, 1788. 
Edumted for ^ law, he -was, in 1810, appdntcd 
auutor of the Coundl of State, and drew up several 
of its most important reports. Ho -was elected a 
deputy in 1828, and from that timo nnfil 1846, con- 
tinued to bo re-deoted at every election, sometimes 
by os^mony os four department at once. His 
extenrire Imowlodge of jutiqimdenoa, and of the 
pn^cal affoin of mvemment, and tho clear and 
lomcol force with wmoh he coidd present his ideas 
alike 1^ speedh and ■writing, soon secured him an 
immenso mfluenoo in nuluio affairs. After the 
revolution of 1848, G. nad the honour of being 
deoted to tho Chamber by four departments, 
and was nominated .president of the commission 
appointe d io remodd tho constitution ; and in this 
capaaty strongly advDoated nniversal anffiuge. He 
was appdnted member of tho Council of State 


mandible; the nostrils linear, and aeemingty imper- 
■viouB to air; the daw of the middle toe eerrated, 
apporentiy in order tliat it may be used in trim- 
mmg &e ^nmage ; the ■wings of moderate lei^th; 

tail-feathers stiff and ngid, and used to aid 
in wdldng or dimbing: Ine qiecieB are distri- 
buted over tho coasts of most parts of 'the ■world; 
some of them occasionally ascending rivers in 
pursuit of on which oil of them exdnsiv^live, 
and even ■visiting inland lakes. Thqy ate proverbial 
for their exc^ve voracity. Tliey do not tto their 
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the sm^or of tlio two British spedes has been 
caught in a ciab-pot fastened 120 Ke/b under ■water. 
yriusa tho prey has been cau^t in a manner incon- 
Tcnient for swallowings they toss it in tho air, and 
adroitty catch it os it descends. Some of the 
spedes frequent high rooks, o&eis low island^ on 
which titey make ludo nests, duefly^of seo-'weed; 
some perch and even build their nests on man- 
groves and other trees. Their eggs are coveted 
with a calcareous inenistation. Ihe fleth of all the 
spedes is dark ond of a fishy taste, but is some- 
times used as foo^ particularly that of ^nng Hrds. 
The Britidi modes are ■the (Sommon d (P. ccabo), 
which is mostly of a black colour, but for a short 
toe during tho hreeding-season erhibiti^ a qnink- 
ling of lonSdi-white, almost bristly feathers on ihe 
head and hack of tho neok; and ihe Green C. or 
Shag (P. graaibu), which is of smaller size, and 
of a ^vailing diwk-green ceflonr. The Common 
0, is nhont 38 inches long. It is a ■very ■widdy 
' aa 
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distributed species. It was formerly sometimes 
tamed in England, to be employed in eatebing fisb, 
and is still trained to this use in Cbina. 

CORN (Ger. Korn) meant primarily any small, 
roimd, bard body, bke a seed. This general meaning 
is still seen in its application to concretions on tbc 
feet. It is aUied to the Lat. gramim, main ; and to 
Ger. Kcm, kernel. As usually applied, C. is a generic 
n.ame for all seeds used in making bread, especially 
tbo seeds of cerealia. But it has also a specific 
sense, and denotes in any country that grain wbicb 
' furnisbes tbe prevalent bread-stuff of tbe people. 
Thus, in England, C. means wheat; in America, it 
means maize; and in Scotland, oats. 

CORN LAWS, tbe name popularly given to 
certain statutory enactments wbicb bad for tbeir 
object a restriction of tbo trade in grain. Tlie 
English C. L. date as far back as the ye.ar 13G0, 
in tbe reign of Edward HI. Before this period, 
there seems to have been a general nUe c.arried into 
effect by tbe crou-n .against the e.xportation of .any 
main ; and tbo act of 1.3Cfi enacts tbe prohibition, 
but at tbe same time excepts Cidais and Gascoigne, 
■n-itb any other jilaces which tbe king may appoint 
by bccnce, from its operation. In 139.3, tbe .arrange- 
ment was reversed, and tbe right to e.xport was 
made general, unless to those places to wbicb it av.as 
prohibited by royal proclamation. An act of 1430 
permitted exportation when tbo price of wbe.at cUd 
not exceed Gi. Stf. per qii.artcr. Hitboito, there 
seem to have been no prohibitions against importa- 
tion : but in 14G3, an act was passed probibitin'x 
it so long as tbe price at homo was below the 
Gs. Sd. at wbicb there was free o.xportatiou. The 
ne.xt change was in tbo reign of Henry VIII., 
when an act of 13.14 prohibited all exportation 
except In; licence .specially granted under the gre.at 
seal. This act was not found to work well; and 
twenty ye.ars later, tho previous arrangement was 
adopted of .allowing exportation avben the price bad 
reached a certain point. The siibsefiuent legislation 
for some time merely changed the price at avhicb 
cx|)ortation might begin, goneraliy enlarging it. 
After tho Restoration, tho jiolicy of increasing the 
duties on importation, for the protection of agnciil- 
tiirc and tbe landed interest at home, begins'’to bo 
perceptible. At tbc same time, tho effect of tb.at 
event on the condition of Scotland and Enoland 
towards each other forms a curious illustr,ation of 
such liscal regul.ations. Under tbe Protectorate, 
they were one country, witli free intercommunion 
of trading privileges, ticotlaiid avas increasing in 
ave.alth imder tlus arrangement ; but tbo coimtrics 
were separated by the restoration of Charles II., and 
became the same to each other as foreign nations. 
Tbe English duties restricted tho importation of 
gr.ain from Scotland ; and in 1GG3, tho Scotch 
parliament, in rctali.ation, laid he.aay duties on tbc 
importation of English .and all other foreign grain. 
Had not tbe imion of 1707 made the coimtries one 
again, England and Scotland would probably b.avo 
continued a corn-law contest against each other, 
like the French provinces. 

Tho .agricultural interest continuing powerfully to 
modify this department of legislation, an act was 
[ p.assed in 1G70, for virtually prohibiting importation, 
until the home-price bad reached 53s. 4d., and laying 
a heavy duty on it above tluat point. This l.aw baiL 
however, bttle effect in favour of tho landed interest’ 
from tbe circumst.ance, that then, and for long after- 
wards, Britain was an exporting, not an importing 
country — that is to say, it generally produced more 
corn than its popiUation required. A now device 
was adopted at tho Revolution, and a bounty was 
.awarded on exportation — ^tbat is, a sura was paid 


to tbo producer for what he exported, so th.at if 
tho price in tbe foreign mai-ket might not induce 
lum to send com abro.ad, tbe bounty, in addition to 
that price, might. For upwards of a century, tho 
numerous enactments in this dep.artment wiU bo 
found to be a mere shifting, according to circum- 
stances, of the incidence of the bounty on the ono 
band, and of tbe import duty on tbe other. In 
1773, a permanent adjustment w.as supposed to be 
reached by Burke’s act, which removed tho boimtv', 
and prohibited exportation when the price reached 
44s., and allowed importation at a nominal duty of 
6d.f at a price of 4Ss. Afterwards, and especially 
during the meat war of the French Revolution, it 
bec.amo usual to profess that tho chief object of this 
land of legislation was to have always a sufficient 
supply of grain at home for our own wants, and to 
render ns entmely independent of foreign nations for 
Uie food of the people. It was maintained that the 
bounty effected this object, since its tendency was 
to promote tho production of more grain th.qn was 
necessary at home, .and it thus supplied a granary to 
be drawn upon in case of famine. It was other- 
wise however, maintained, that the prohibiting, or, 
.at .all events, restraining the introduction of forcim 
gram, avould give a much gre.ater impulse to homo 
production. Lbolring at it from the agricultural 
interest solely, this anew was well foimded; for, .as 
tho tendency of Brikain to bo an importing watber 
than an c.xporting _ country w.as incrcasmg, tho 
exportation, even with the encouragement of tho 
bountj', w.a3 likely to bo sm.all. It coidd mot, how- 
ever, escape consideration, that to increase home 
production by a pressure on importation, was 
nrtually to aggrandise tho handed interest by a 
pressure on tho food of tho people. With these 
views, the price at which importation might begin 
^ 1804, and was again raised in 
1814, when tho bounty was .abandoned ns worth- 
I less for its purooses. There had been a tendency 
Ito what IS called ‘a sliding scale’ in tho duties 
on import.ation. This arrangement was brought into 
system.atio shape by the act of 1614, anff subse- 
quently, by the celebrated act of 1628, it reached 
wh.at was considered by its siipportei-s a state of 
perfection. 

Throughout these various changes there were not 
wantmg imtors and speakers who denounced the 
U. R, and .agitated for their removal. But tho 
public .at large, though conscious that tho laws wero 
some way improper, or at variance with the prin- 
ciiilcs of pohtical economy, did not, till tho very last 
c.arne3tly unite in c.alling for repe.al. There was a 
powerful p.arty who defended the C. L., .and repre- 
sented, mth wonderfiU plausibility, th.at these restric- 
tive statutes were identified with tho best interests 
of the countij'. Their arguments might thus bo 
summed up: 1, Protection was necessary, in order 
to keep cert.ain poor lantls in cultivation. 2. It was ' 
dcsir.able to cidtivate .as much land .as possible, in 
order to improve tho countr>a 3. H improvement 
by th.at me.ans were to cease, we should be depen- 
dent on foreigners for a large portion of the food of 
the people. 4. Such dependence would be fraught 
with immense danger ; in the event of w.ar, supplies 
might be stopped, or our ports might bo blockaded 
tho result being famine, disease, and civil war! 

5. 'Hie adv.antago gained by protection enabled the 
handed proprietors .and their tenants to cncour.ago 
manufactiu-es and trade ; so much so, th.at if tho 
O. L. were abolished, half the country shopkeepers 
woidd bo ruined; that would bo foUowed by the 
stoppage of m.any of the mUls and factories ; large 
immbera of the working-classes avould be thrown 
Idle ; disturbances would ensue ; c.apit.ol would bo 
avithdraovn ; and no ono woidd venture to say what 
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■n-ould be the fin.-il oonseiiueiices. It cannot be 
uninstructive to put on record that these arguments 
exercised a commanding influence over the labouring- 
classes, the sm.aU-town shopkeepers, almost aU the 
inembera of the learned professions, and a consider- 
able sectioD of both, Houses of parliament. Itmor- 
ance, prejudice, and timidity ivere united uuth Edfish- 
uess m maintaming the C. L. ; and in point of fact, 
those u-ho endeavoured to represent the impolicy 
“ trade in com, ■were generally set down 

as little better than mischief-makers. The most 
si^rmng thing o£^ all was, that the st.atesmen who 
ultimately joined in condemning the C. L., could 
cont^plate no other modification than an ascending 
and descending scale of duties, according as prices 
fell or rose in the market. About 1840, there was 
no term better known th.m that of the stidinff 
saiit The object of this de\-ico was to reduce 
the nnport duty 'as the price of grain increased, for 
the purpose of virtually prohibiting the importation 
rvhcn the price was low, and encouraging it when 
the price was high, so that at famine-prices grain 
ruight come in duty free. By the act of 1828, the pncc 
of 62.5. a qu.arter on wheat was taken as the turning- 
• point. . At that juice, the import duty was £1, 4s. 8rf. 
X'or every shillmg less in the price, a shilling w-as 
aclded to tbe duty. When tbe price rose above 
point, a different gradation ruled, tbe duty decreas- 
ing by a larger ratio than the rise. Thus, when the 
price Tvas 095., the duty "was loj. ; and "when it 
rose to 735., the duty simk to its minimum of I 5 . 
Ihc effect of this'fluctuation in rendering the trade 
a gambling one was, one would thinlc, obnous, and 
^ acknowledged until it had been 

proved by a series of ruinous instances. Thus, an 
importer who, when the price of grain was 735 . a 
quarter, bought a cargo, if the price sunk 45 , before 
lie could accomplish a sale, had not only to sell at 
that reduced price, hut Tvith a further reduction of 
145 . Srf. a quarter paid ns duty. What was still 
more inyiortant, the supplies to this country being 
so capricious and irregular, foreign countries did not 
com habitually for the British market. In 
V V * Hohert Peel tried a modification of the 
shtog scale, wMch did not in the least degree 
mitigate the hostility to the C. L., the noxious nature 
of ^vmch was now beginning to be better under- 
stood Housed by the addresses of IVIr Cohden, Mr 
ipnght, and other leaders of the ArfTi-coRK-nA.w 
Leagto (q. V.), the people poured in petitions to 
parliament; and at length Sir Robert Peel, yielding 


to representations on tbo subject, and now avowedly 
a convert to Ruee-t^de (q. v.), carded a measure 
to put an end to tbe C. L. m 1840. 

Tbe results of tbe repe.-il .are well known. Every 
mril prognostication bas been falsified. Tbe libera- 
ikon of tbe trade in corn has not, however, lowered 
Ithe pnce of bread to tbo extent that some persons 
I anticipated. This is accounted for as follows: an 
iiicre.ascd demand m consequence of tbe popula- 
faon increasing in numbers, .and also improvino’ 
m means and taste ; the cost of freight and other 
I charges virtually protect tbe home-grower to the 
[extent of several shillings a quarter; and a smalt 
I duty of one shilling a quarter is still exigible, in 
[order to pay the cost of registering imports. To 
I these ca^es might be added, the misdirection of 
agriculture to manufactures in the 
Umted States, by which the e.xport of hread-stufis 
from that country has never been fully developed, 
ilhe subst.-wtial benefits arising from the repeal of 
the L. L. consist m the stimulus given to trade, the 
remoiml of apprehensions as to the effects of insuffi- 
icient harvests, along with a certain modification and 
I Jess fluctuation in price. The following tables will 
convey the best illustration of the effects of repeal 
of the com laws ; 

IMPORTS OP rOIlLIOK V JlRAf, CtRULNT PRICrS OP ^rlr^AT, AND 
all DRnisu LXPORTS, PROM 1801 TO 


ATcrijfe Pmodi 
of Ten Tiar* 


1801 to 1810 

1811 tr U20 

1821 It 1880 

1831 „ 1840 
1841 I, IS.te 
1881 II 1833 


ATemee Amount 
rUii**at loiportcii 

Avtrncc Prlct 
of W hc*i 
riurlnp 
rach Tonoil 

MdThffc ToUl 
QcetBred Value 
OfalinrltUli 
expert 1. 

Uuthcli. 

A d. 

£ 

600,<«-3C 

81 6 

40,707,970 

458,678 

84 n 

41,600,704 

631.902 

58 3 

30,600,630 

007.C38 

5C 10 

45,240,037 

2,877.909 

63 3 

57,412,494 

4,547,311 

64 0 

103,253,189 


An alteration in the mode of making the trade 
returns prevents us from giving a continuation of 
these tables. In 1858, the total import of wheat, 
grain, and flour was 23,200,941 cwts. ; in 1872, 
it was 47,012,896. Between tbe period 1801—1810 
and 1841 — 1850, we find an increase in the value of 
British and Irish exports of £16,074,524. Their value 
in 1871 was £282,380,726, shewing an increase over 
the .average of the jieriod 1841—1850 of no less 
than £224,968,232. The value of British and Irish 
imports in 1851 was £100,460,433 ; in 1871, it w.a 3 
£329,855,143, shewing an increase of £229,394,710. 


lOTAL AjiofKi OF wnxvT orjim akd meal imi-oiitfi, i.v 1844, 3849, 1854, and 1859, 


C0^7^'TIlIES. 

1844. 

1849. 

1854. 

1859. 

Kussla, Northern Ports, 

V Southern r«rt5, , 
Denmark and the Duchica, . 
Prussia, . . , , 

Hanse Towns, . , , 

Other Parts of Germany, , 
Holland, . , . 

Prance, , . . 

Spain, . , , , * 

|loHan Slates, . , , ' 

'Vallachia, Moldaria, . 
Turkish Dominions, not) 

^ otherwise spcciflcd, f • 

PffJTit 

British North America, 

United States, . , , 

Other Countries, . 

Qaarcm. 

97,143 

104,292 

656,570 

981,374 

129,803 

215,224 

80,216 

68,266 

13 

96,727 

26,399 

90,017 

258,784 

107,812 

122,016 

Quarter*. 

340.033 
572,735 

1,311,086 

1,354.691 

596,673 

416,023 

586,739 

1,019,410 

26,370 

406.034 
325,128 
423,976 

392,727 

161,622 

1,816,426 

899,389 

Quarter*. 

168,847 

539,856 

876,269 

728,974 

420,499 

365,190 

250,358 

224,712 

231,603 

117,947 

147,090 

303,033 

588,969 

84,767 

2,136,223 

725,277 

Quarter*. 

1,020,461 
1,384,030 
1,022,265 
1,011,048 ’ 
298,494 
175,034 

192, 80S 
2,249,430 

197,04*1 

705,290 

312,934 

674,257 

82,499 

109,275 

835,918 

Total, , , , 

3,030,831 

10,669,661 

7,009,544 

10,270,774 


granaria), a spMics of An7«s hf'v sometimes mjurioiis to oom-crops, appea"- 

J urm,, a species ot Aphis (q, v.), or Plant Louse, | mg m great numbers on the ears, suoldng the juices 
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COKN BEETLIE— CORK SALAD. 


of the plant, and so impoverishing the grain* It 






Corn Aphis : 
o, natunil pIzc. 

i^ests wheat, barley, and oats. The male is gi-een, 
the female dull orange. 

CORIT BEE'TLE (Cncvjus tesiarcus)^ a niinuto 
beetle, which inhabits granaries and nulls, and of 
which the larva often does much mischief, feeding, 


plant produce the disease which, from the swe ll tn rr 
of the joint, is called gout; and the plant, im^ 
poverished, either produces no ear, or an imperfect 
and partially shrivelled one. 

CORK GROUKO BEETLE gibtnis)^ an 

insect of the^ order Coleoptera, section PenCamera, 
It is about six lines in length, of a shining pitchy 
black colour, ■with rusiy jaws and legs, very broad 
and convex, the wings large, the antennm short aud 

A , 











k\' 'NiN'*' 


Coni Dottle : 

fl, lar\M, natural size; b, majjnifinl; c, perfect insect, 
natural size; </, pciftct inject, tnagntfied. 

like the weevils, on j^niiii, imrticularly on wlieat. 
The perfect insect is of a bris^ht fulvous colour: the 
larva ochroons, -with a forked tail 
CORN CRAKE, ^oa Cil^kp. 

the common name of a number of 
mall dipterous (tn’o-n-inged) insects, of the large 
fai^y Mttxidcs^ particularly of tho genera Chlorops 
and 05CZ7zt5, wHch do great injury to corn crops. Tho 
most dcstructivo in Britain is Chlorops tccniopus, a 




(SXDTTihs 


Com lly (Chloj’ops ((e/iiopus ) : 

^ ivhcat Tvith swollen joint. 

fly about a lino and a half in lengtb, of a pale- 
yellow Mlour, witli black stripes, which deposits its 
eggs betiTOen tho leaves of young plants of whc.at or 
DarJey. The maggots living on the juices of the 


Com Ground Beetle : 

l.Inrva, mnenified; 2, natural size of larva; 3, perfect insect, 

burrow * ^ uiagnlllcil: 4, a cell containine pupa; C, a 

slender. It burrows in the ground, climbs tho 
stallcs of wheat and b.-irloy by night, and devours 
tbe ears. The Larva is of a remarkable appearance, 
whitish, with brown head and thorax, and a brown 
stnpe down the body, powerful jaws, six thoracic 
logs, and little tufts of hair along the sides of its 
elongated tapering abdomen. It burrows in tho 
and cats the stems of corn close to the surface 
of the ground. 

CORK SIOTII {Tinea grandta), a smtiU species 
of moth of the same genus with tho Clothes’ Moths 
(q. V.). This moth is satiny .and of a cream-whito 
colour; tho superior wings marbled with gr.ay, 
brown, and black, .and when .at rest sloping Ihco 
the roof of a bouse, their fringe turned up behind 
like a kill. It abounds in spring and summer, and 
Lays its epcs cither among stored grain or in sheaves 
m the held. Tho eggs .are so sm.all as to be invisible 
to tho naked eye. The larva, or Corn 'Worm— 
which, for its voraciousness, is Imown .as (he wolf— 
e.ats into the grain, .and attaches grains together by 
a web. It attaclcB indiflercntly any land of grain ; 
sometimes also books, articles of jiasteboard, woollen 
stnfls, and even wood. Frequent turning of heaps 
of com is resorted to for tho dostraotion of the egf^ 
and larvfe, and s.alt is for the same purpose mix^d 
ivatli com ; the floors, walls, ceilings, beams, &c., of 
grananes aro sembbed with hot water and soap, , 
or washed ivith lime and water, sprinkled with 
vinegar, &c. ; and lamps arc employed to attract 
and kill tho moths. — ^Another very troublesome 
moth, also called C. M., is Sutalis cercalella, wbioh 
IS not yrt known in Britain, but is found in some 
parts of Europe and America. 

CORK RENT. See Rent, Le.vse. 

CORK SA'LAL, or LALEB’S LETTUCE (F’cdhi 
or lalmanella), a genus of plants belonging to the 
natoal order Valerianacece, having a toothed calyx 
and 5-hd corolla, three stamens, and a 3-locul.ar 
frmt, crowned with the calyx. The species are 
annual plants of humble growth, with repeatedly ' 
lorkctt stems, aud very small flowers, growing 
in cultiv.ated gronnds, &c. Several species, very 



closely resembling each other, are natives of Britain, 
and others are found on the continent of Europe. 
Some of them are frequently used as spring salads, 
and' sometimes as a substitute for spinage, particu- 
larly the common 0. S. {F, or V. oliloria), the most 












Corn Salad : 
h, a flower. 

abimdant species in Britain, the Mdclie of the 
Prenoh, Eapunzdier of the Germans. It is a 
favourite salad in Franco and Germany, althouob 
it is mucilaginous, and wants pungency. The lovrcr 
leaves are somewhat spoon-shaped, the upper le.aves 
oblong. The plant is extremely easy of cultivation, 
and can bo obtained in the very first days of goring, 
when vegetables are scarce. The VmEYAUB Salajj 
of the Germans (F. or V. carinata), and Italian C. S. 
{F. or V, eriocarpa), are sometimes preferred for 
their larger leaves or finer fl.avour. 

COItN SAW'FLT {Ctphus ptjgmaeiis), a species 
of Sawfly (q.T.) which sometimes does much mis- 
chief in cornfields, particularly to wheat and rye 5 


b 


, the stalk, sometimes perforating the joints, and at 
. last cutting it through near the ground, and under- 
, going its transformation into the pupa state in the 
stump which remains. The 0. S. is almost half an 
; inch long, of a very slender form, shining bhaok 
with some yellow markings ; the larva is fat, 
tapering, wrinkled, and yellow. The fly is often 
to be seen on the flowers of umbelliferous plants. 

CORK THRIPS [Thrips cerealium), a minute 
insect, not quite a line long, often abundant on 
flowers, and which docs much mischief to grain 
crops, particularly late-sown avheat, insinuating 
its^ between the chaff and the immature grain, 
which it causes to shrivel ; also at an earlier period 
causing the abortion of the ear, by puncturing the 
stalks^ above the joints and sucking the juice. The 
C. T. i3_ of a s hinin g pitchy black, the body long, the 
male wingless, the female having four narrow wings, 
which are frmged with long hairs ; the larva is 
yellow, as is also the pupa, which is active. See 
Timrrs. 

OORK WiiE'VIL (Oalandra granaria), a coleop- 
terous insect of the family OurcuUonidcc, which 
.although a small creature, not quite two lines long, 
is often extremely destructive to gr.ain stored in 
granaries. It is much more common in the southern 
than in the northern parts of Europe. The perfect 
insect is of a dark chestnut or reddish pitchy colour, 
with short oval wing-c.a3ea, but without wings, the 
thorax much marked with depressed dots, the head 
clong.ated into a pro- 
boscis, the antenniB ^ 

bent at right angles. 

The female makes a / 


TOe femald makes a 
little hole in a grain 
of com, and deposits 
an egg in it, the larva 
feeds on the farina ; 
and as a single female 
lays many eggs, ami 
perfect insects are 
soon produced from 
them, the mischief. 








Corn Wcovil : 


unless counteracted, P^P°> Jnspnifled; /, insect, ncsural 


extends very rani 


y rapidly. 

To arrest it, noTrever, has always been found 
extremely diiBcult; and tbc most successful method 
is said to be that of making a little separato heap 
of grain, which, ^ being left unstirred, whilst the 
greater heap is stirred ve^ frequently, soon becomes 
tho refugo of tho weevils, particularly if it is a 
heap of hurley, of which they arc fondest, although 
they will cat any grain, and there they are 
killed ^by boiling water. — Of tho same genus are 
the Rice Weevil {Calandra Oryzm)^ and a large 
I South American insect ((7. palmarum)^ an inch and 
I a half long, tho grub of which lives in tho stems of 
[ palms, and is eaten as a delicacy both by Indians 
and Creoles. For tho above iUuatrations of com 
insects wo are indebted to Morton’s excellent 
Enajclopccdia of Agriculture. Blackie, London and 
Glasgow. 

CORNA'CISyli;, a small natural order of oxogen* 
ons plants, containing about 40 known species, 
bhiefly trees and shrubs, with a few herbaceous 
plants. The ^ leaves are simple, vrithout stipules ; 
the flowers in heads, umbels, or corymbs. The 
calyx is 4-lohed or 4-toothcd; tho petals ^ equal, 
oblong, broad at tho base, inserted into tho upper 
part of the tube of tho calyx ; the stamens 4, alter- 
nate with tho petals \ the ovary is adherent to the 
tube of the calyx, 2 — ,3-celled, crowned by a disk; 
the ovules solitary; tho stylo filiform; the stigma 
simple the fruit is fleshy and drupe-like. The 0. 
arc natives of tho temperate parts of the northern 
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bIzc; g, insect, magnlflctl. 




' , Com Sawfly: 

c, maggoty aatarat size; maggot, luamiflcd: Cf tbe maggot in 
its ear m the stem of the corn j d, femolo insect, magnified 1 1 
r, female insect, natural size. 

the female, by means of her ovipositor, laying her 
eggs in the stems either below the first joint or just 
under the ear; the larvd consuming the insido of 


COKNARO— COKKEL. 


Hemisphere. The friiits of some are eatable; the 
hai-k and leaves of some are 'medicinal; some are 
valued as ornamental plants. Cornel, Dogwood, 
Aucdda, and Benthamia are examples. 

OOBNA'RO, LoDO'vnco, a Venetian nobleman, 
born 14G7, is remembered on account of liis 
instructive example of temperance. His consti- 
tution, naturally not strong, ivas grc.atly injured 
by intempcr.ate eating and drinking, with other 
excesses; so that, when forty years of a"e, he 
appeared to have little hope of prolonged life. At 
tlus time ho adopted strict lailes of temperance 
both in meat and drink, which, co-operating with 
his general e.are of health and gentle exercises of 
various kinds, sen-ed to extend lus life to ne,arly 100 
years, ns he died, according to the best .authorities, 
in 15GG. His old age was remarkably cheerful. To 
promote those habits which had proved so advan- 
tageous in his own case, ho VTote, in his 83d year, 
his celebrated treatise. Discord della Vita Sobria 
(‘Essay on Temperate Linng’), which was first 
published at Padua in 1558, and has been trans- 
lated into all European languages. The best 
English translation is one bearing d.ite 1779. 

CO'BNBRASH, a member of the Lower Oolite, 
consists chiefly of a rubbly cream-coloured lime- 
stone in thin Layers, always nodular .and concre- 
tionary, each fragment hai-ing a deep-red coatin". 
Occasional beds of clay occur iritorstr.atified witfi 
the limestone. The whole thiclciiess of the group 
rarely exceeds 15 feet. The C. is extremely rich 
in Echinodormato and ilollusca, mth the e.xoep- 
tion of Cejihalopoda, the abundant Oolite genus 
Belemnites being imaccountably w.anting. 

CO'RNEA, one of the coats of the eye ; so called 
from its resemblance to horn (Lat. cornu). See Eye. 

CORNEILLE, I’ieiuif, the cre.ator of French 
tragedy, was bom .Tunc 0, IGOG, at Rouen, avhore Ins 
father was an advocate. Ho himself studied for the 
legal profession. \ love adventure, in which he 
became the rival of a friend, tirst prompted C. to 
ivrite verses, and Mtl'Ue, the comedy founded on 
this incident, was pertormed \nth success in 1G29. 
It was quickly followed by other dramatic pieces : 
Clitaudre, La renre. La Oalvrie du Palais. La 
Suivaute. and La Place Poj/ale — eJl so successful 
that a special the.atrical company was formed for 
the performance of C.’s pieces. ln'lG.35 appc.arcd his 
MCdle, a dccI.am.atory drama, uTitten in imitation of 
Seneca. Cardm.al Richelieu, who aspired to bo the 
Miecenas of the st.agc, kept in his p.ay a number 
of writers for W'hom he dictated plots, and WTshed 
to number C. among his retainers ; but C. was so 
aud.acious as to alter the plan of a comedy, and 
thus^ lost the cardinal’s f.avour. He now returned 
to his native place, where M. Chalon, once secretary 
to hlaria de’ Medici, suggested that he should turn 
his attention to tragedy. As the English drama 
was not known, or at least not rchshed at that time 
beyond the limits of England, C. acquired the Spanish 
langiiage that he might be enabled to study the 
Spanish dram, a, the only other of any eonscqueuce 
in Europe. Tlie result was the Cid (1G3G), which 
w.as received avith enthiismstic applause. C.ardinal 
Richelieu alone seemed to find no merit in this 
drama, and induced the Academy to publish a 
critique in some respects iinfavour.able. In his 
next celebrated piece, Horace (1039), C. endeavoured 
to a-indicate liis claim to creative genius, which 
had been questioned by his enemies ; but Cinna 
(1G39) has been regarded by some French critics as 
C.’s master-piece, though others might be disposed 
to award this honour to Pohjcucte (1040). In 
the Mori de PompCe (1G4I), though there is some- 
thing dignified in the style, it ooc.asionaLly passes 


into bombast. The comedy of Le Menteur (1G42), 
partly taken from Pedro de Roxas, has natur.al 
truth and humour. C. now seems to have exhausted 
his resources, and his later pieces are almost all 
forgotten. Of his thirty-three dramas, only a few 
h.ave kept their place on the French stage. Never- 
theless, his countrymen call him Le grand Corneille, 
.although Voltaire, who edited an edition of his 
avorks, and Lahaipe have expressed themselves 
in some respects unfavourabl3’ reg.arding his geniu^. 
The faults of conception in several of his pieces were 
pointed out by the sharp criticism of Lessing. A. 
\V. Schlegel also spoke in such a way as to provoke ' 
hot replies from the wounded pride of the French 
htteratcurs. C.’s chief merit lies in his dignity of 
stj'lc, and in a cert-ain declamatory grandeur of 
sentiment, which his countrymen have been accus- 
tomed to consider truly epical, and avhich it is now 
impossible to conrince them as nearly resembles 
rant as it does sublimity. C. died October 1, 1GS4. 
The best edition of his complete works was edited 
bj' Renouard (12 vols., 1S17). — C.’s brother, Thojcas 
(born 1G25 — tired 1709), also acquired a reputation 
as a dramatic writer. 

CO'RNEL, or C0RNE'LL4.N CHERRY Iflornus 
mas), the Cornm of the ancients, a tree or slunib of 
15--20 feet high, of the n.atnral order Cornacea, a 
native of the middle and south of Europe, and of 



Cornel : 

a, n branch with leaves and fruit; b, n single flower, 

great part of Asi-a. It is not found wild in Britain, 
although it is common in shrubberies, and was 
formerly much oiiltiv.atcd as a fruit-tree, as it stiU 
is in Germ.any and other parts of Europe. It has. 
oval leaves, and small yellow heads of flowers, which 
appear before the leaves in spring, and which .abound 
in honey and are much frequented by bees. The 
fruit is oblong, a little larger than a sloe, shining, 
red, or rarely yellow or white. It is late in ripening, 
and imtil quite ripe is very austere ; but when per- 
fectly mellow, has .an agreeable a-inous acid taste : it 
is either eaten as it comes from the tree, or is made 
into a preserve, which is said to bo tonic, and useful 
in diarrhoea. "When gathered unripe, it is pickled 
like olives. It avas formerlj' .also fermented for a 
beverage. In Tiwltcy, it is still much used in 
malcing sherbet. The wood of the C. is extremely 
hard and tough, and w'ell .adapted for those puiposes 
of joiners and turners to w'hich the size of the tree 
voll admit of its application. It is used for making 
mathematic.al instruments. — D w.U!P C. (C. Succica), 


a native of mountain-pastures and bogs throughout 
the north of Europe and in Britain, is a idant about 
six inches high, udth creeping root, sessile ovate 
leaves, eaeh stem producing a single umbel of a 
few pmple flowers, followed by small sweetish red 
fruit, w^ch is tonic, and has the power of remark- 
ablj'- increasing the appetite, whence the plant has 
received a Gaelic name, signifjnng Plant of Gluttony. 

• — Dogwood (q. v.) belongs to the same genus. 

CODHE'DIUS, Peter Von, one of the first 
masters of the modern German school of painting, 
was born at DUsseldorf, 23d September 1787, and 
studied under Danger in the academy of Ins native 
touTi. VTien oulj'' 19 years of age, he painted some 
remarkable frescoes for the cupola of the old church 
of lleuss. Pour years later, ho gave still more 
unmistakable proofs of a creative fancy in his illus- 
ti’ations of Goethe’s Faust, and the Nibelungai Lied. 
In 1811 he went to Borne. This journey exercised 
a profound influence on the whole of his future 
career. The great importance of the early masters 
became over clearer to him as he studied their 
choicest productions. He gained a iride reputation, 
while at Borne, by two cartoons, ‘Joseph’s interpre- 
tation of the Dream,’ aud Joseph’s ‘Bccognition of 
his Brethren.’ In 1819 he was called to Munich, 
and entered the service of the then crown-prince of 
Bav.aria. Here he remained till 1811, and executed 
those grand works on which his fame mainly rests, 
and which may be diinded into tivo classes, P.agau 
and Christian, the former of which comprises the 
largo frescoes in the saloon of the Glyptothek, all 
illustrating stories of the Greek gods and heroes, as 
also representations of several Hesiodio myths, .and 
of the various incidents of the Troj.an war; while 
the latter, or Christian series, begun after the com- 
pletion of the former in 1830, consists of frescoes on 
Hew Testament scenes, extending from the ‘Incam.a- 
tion’ to the ‘Judgment,’ and decorate the ‘Ludwig^s 
Church in Munich, which avas built for the pur- 
pose of (ifTording scope for tbe genius of Cornelius. 
The ‘ J udgment ’ is the largest fresco in the world, 
larger even than Ivliohacl Angelo’s ‘ Judgment ’ in 
the Sixtino Gallery. In 1841, 0. avas inadted by the 
king of Prussia to Berlin, where ho avas appointed 
director of the Berlin Academy. Among his pro- 
ductions in the Prussian capital are the frescoes for 
the Campo-Santo, or royal burial-place.' Opinion is 
dia’ided regarding the merits of Cornelius. By his 
oaa-n countrymen he is extremely admired ; French 
critics, on the other hand, regard him as more a 
thinker than an artist, sacrificing to his conception 
both truth of colour and expression. Ho is admitted 
to have been a profoundly creative genius, but not a 
painter. Ho formed, however, a numerous school, 
from aa'hich have gone forth many illustrious pupils ; 
but be lived to see it losing hold on public S3onpathy. 
He died in the SOth year of his .age, Gth March 
1807. 

COIIXELIUS KEPOS. See Hepos. 


instrument avhich has been superseded by the oboe. 
— The CoRNET-A-PiSTON, a modem avind-instrument 
of the trumpet kind, is generally made of brass, has 
tavo or three valves, and in brass bands takes the 
mprauo and contralto parts. It avas fu-st introduced 
in France as an orchestral instrument. Its tones are 
less poaverful, but far more easily manageable than 
those of the trumpet. 

COB.NET (Ital. cornetla, a small flag) avas, until 
1871, the lowest grade of commissioned-oflicer in 
the cav.alry, equia'alcnt to ensign in the infantry, 
bis duty being to bear the st.andard. With the 
lieuten.aut, he assisted the captain in the daily duties 
connected avith the troop to avhich he belonged. 
There aa'erc as many cornets in a cavalry regiment 
.as there are troops. A C.’s eommission used, in the 
days of ‘ purchase,’ to cost £459 ; hut much larger 
sums avere habitually paid, varying according to 
the celebrity, or rather the fashionable character 
of the corps. The pay was 8s. per day, avith Is. or 
Is. 6d. extra for tield .alloaa'ance. The half-pay 
y.aricd from 2s. 6ff. to 3s. Gd. The pay being utterly 
inconsistent aauth the price paid for the commission, 
none but aa’e.althy men could enter the cavalry. In 
1871, the r.ank avas abolished, suh-lieuten.ants (who 
are merely probationary lieutenants) being substi- 
tuted. 

COBNE'TO, a toaa-n of Central Italy, .about 12 
miles north of Ciadta Vecclria, occupying a com- 
manding eminence on the left bank of tbe Marta, 
and two or three miles from the Mediterranean, 
oa’er avhich it has an extensive view. C. rose out 
of the_ ruins of the Etruscan city of Targuinii, .and 
is enriched by some of its monuments. It avas 
erected into a city by Eugenius IV. in 1432; but 
the_ picturesque old battlemonted avails .and toavors 
avhich surround it arc said to belong to an earlier 
period. _ During the faction-avars of tbe Guolphs 
and Ghibclincs, this city maintained a firm alle- 
giance ta the popes. Pop. GOOD. The remains of 
Tarquinii (perhaps the most interesting in existence 
to the student of Etruscan history, as it is from the 
tombs here that most of our Icnoavledgo as to the 
games, costumes, and religious customs of this 
rcmark.able people has been derived) be about a 
mile and a half from Corneto. The Necropolis of 
Tarquinii coa'cred IG square miles, and it has been 
estimated on high authority tb.at it could not have 
contained less than 2,000,000 tombs. Of this vast 
number, some 2000 h.ave been opened within recent 
years. Among the most noteworthy of these are 
the Grotta delle Iscrizioni, the Grotta debe Bigbe, 
Grotta del Barone, Grotta Fr.ancesca, Grotta del 
Cardinale, Grotta del Triclinio, and Grotta della 
Qucrciola. Trc-asiires from this mine of Etruscan 
wealth, as it may be caUed, enrich the British 
iluseum, and other important coUcctions in Britain 
and on the continent. 

CO’BNIOE. In classical architecture, tbe C. is 
tbe uppermost member of the entablature, sur- 
mounting the frieze. Each of the orders has its 
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styles, the form of tiro 0. varies greatly, ‘In 
the Norman style,’ says Parker, ‘a plain face 
of parapet, slightly projecting from tho -n-all, is 
frequently used as a 0., and a row of hlocks is 
often placed under it, sometimes plain, sometimes 
moulded or carved into heads and other ornaments, 
when it is called a corhel table.’ These blocks 
have commonly a range of small arches over them. 
In some cases a smw plain string is used as a 
cornice. The corbel table continued to be used as a 



Corbel Table. 


C. m tho Early English style ; but it was generally 
more ornamented than in the Norman, the arches 
being commonly trefoils .and well moulded. The 
blocks are frequently ornamented with a head, or 
other figure characteristic of tho style. Some- 
tmes a range of horizontal mouldings is placed 
the arches of the corbel table, and sometimes 
the C. consists of simple mouldings, without any 
corbel table. 

The term C. is also used, in a general sense, to 
signify any horizontal moulded projection, terminat- 
ing a building, or the component parts of a building. 
It 13 m this sense that we speak of the C. of a 
room. 

CORNICHE. .See Rivu.ha. 

CO'KNO, Mo.stI;, or GUAN SA'SSO D’lTA'LIA, 
a mountain in Southern Italy, the culmin.ating 
peak of the Appenines, in lat. 42“ 27' N., long. 1.3“ 
3S' E. R has an elevation of 0391 feet; and its 
summit is covered with snow at all seasons. 

CORNS are small hard growths, resulting from 
ari mcrcase in tho thickness of the cuticle or epider- 
mis, which is generally caused by tho irritation of 
^e excessive pressure or friction on tho part, 
jmey occur most commonly on the toes as a result 
of tight shoes. Three varieties of C. are described. 
Laminated Corns or Callosities, in which the 
hardened cuticle is arranged in layers, frequently of 
a dark-bromi colour, from tho effusion of blood in 
the deeper layers. 2. Fibrous Corns (clari), which .are 
not only fibrous in their early stages, but, as time 
goes on, sink into the slun, sometimes producing 
great pain. Frequently, a bursa, or smim ba", is 
formed beneath, to protect the tender subjacent 
tissues, and if this bursa should inflame, matter 
speedily forms, and tho pain and constitutional irri- 
tation become severe ; at other times, tho pressure 
majy cause absoiqition of the ends of bones, and 
Bonous alterations in tho condition of a joint. Tho 
duty of the chiropodist is to dislodge tho imbedded 
peg of hard cuticle from its socket. Should ho cut 
it across, tho fibrous arrangement will present tho 
appearance of ‘roots,’ a popular delusion of great 
value to itinerant corn-doctors. 3. So/l O. occur 
between the toes, and cause much annoyance ; they 
are generally small, and being constantly bathed in 
pempiration, the cuticle does not harden, as in tho 
other varieties. They sometimes givo rise to painful 
ulcerations. 

The treatment of C, consists in tho removal of all 
imdue pressure or friction, either by removing the 
■shoe altogether, or protecting tho com by surround- 
ing it with a border of some soft materi.al, as 
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Amadou (q. v.) or soft leather ; or the hardened 
cuticle may be softened by the application of 
some alkaline lotion, and then scraped or filed 
aTvay : or it may be extracted, as before mentioned. 
A lotion of soda or potash is often found very 
usefuL The cuticle composing a soft com should he 
clipped off ^th scissors, and a small piece of cotton- 
vrool be placed between the toes. In all serious 
cases, application should be made to a respectable 
chiropodist. 

C. affect horses as well as men. In the foot of the 
horse they occur in the angle between the bars and 
outer crust, and consist in a bruise of the sensitive 
secreting sole. Two forms of feet are especially sub< 
jeet to them— those with deep narrow slanting heels, 
in which the sensitive solo becomes squeezed between 
the doubled up crust and the shoe; and wide flat 
feet which, by the senseless cutting away of the bars 
and outer crust, allow tbe delicate interior parts to 
be pressed with all the force of the animal’s weight 
on the un^delding iron shoe. Serum and blood are 
poured^out, whi& the secreting parts being weak 
and irritable, produce a soft, scaly, unhealthy horn, 
C.^ constitute imsonndness ^ cause a short, careful, 
tripping gait; are the most frequent source of lame-* 
ness amongst roadsters ; abound in badly^shodhorses, 
cspcciallythoso with the kind of feet alluded to; and 
usually occur in the inside heels of tho forefeet, these 
bemg more especially subjected to weight, and hence 
to pressure. The discoloured spot indicating the 
recent com must he carefully cut into with a fine 
^awing-knife ; any serum or blood is thus allowed 
^ bruise has been extensive, a poultice 
wiU have the twofold effect of allaying irritation, 
relie^g^ the sensitive parts by softening the 
hard unyielding hom. When the injury has ocen 
of some standing, and soft faulty hom is secreted, a 
drop of diluted nitric acid may be applied. On no 
account must the bars or outer crust be removed; 
they are required for bearing weight, which may be 
furtlier kept off tbe injured part by the use of a 
bar-shoe. In horses subject to 0., keep tho feet soft 
by dressing with tar and oil or any suitable cmol- 
bent; pare out tbe 0, evoiy fortnight; use a shoe 
with a wide web on tho inside quarter, and nailed 
only on the outside; and, if the sole is thin and 
weak, employ leather pads. 

CO'E-NSTOls E, a peculiar — often mottled — lime- 
stono of the Old Eed Sandstone formation of Here- 
fordshire, Shropshire, and South Wales. 

OO'RIs'U Ai\IiVrO'NIS. See AJiIMo^'T^Es. 
CORbTTTCO'PIA (Lat cornu, a hom, and copia, 
plenty). The hom of plenty — regarding the oriffin 
of which several fables are told by the ancient 
poets— is generally placed in the hands of emble- 
matical figures of Plenty, Liberality, &c., who are 
represented as pouring from it an abundance 
of fruits, com, &c. It is frequently used both in 
architecture and heraldry. On the arms of banks,' 
and other public^ institutions, it is often represented 
pouring forth coins. 

COTINWALL, a maritimo coimty, formino* the 
south-west extremity of England, and tho south- 
most county in the British Isles, It is a peninsular 
right-angled strip of land, with the apex in the 
south-w^t, and is boxmded on the E. by Devon- 
sliire, with the Tamar between, on the and W. 
by the Atlantic, and on tho S. by the English 
Channel. Prom its Devonshire boundary it runs 
south-west, narrowing to the Land’s End, the west- 
most part of England, in 6“ 41' 31" W., it then bends 
north to PcnzancOj'whence it sweeps round in a 
south-eastern direction to the Lizard Point, the 
southmost part of England, in 49® 57' 30" S. Prom 
thence it follows a north-eastern course to Plymouth 
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Sound. Greatest length in a straight line from Wel- 
comh to the Land’s End, 81 miles ; extreme breadth 
from 'Welcomb to Eame Head, 46 miles. Axe.a, 1365 
sq. miles, of which seven-eighths are arable, meadow, 
or pasture. The surface is irregular, with rapid ascents 
and descents. A ridge of mgged, bleak, moory hills, 
rising to the height of from 800 to 1300 feet, run 
south-west through the centre of GornwalL From 
this ridge the country slopes, and the streams flow 
on each side. The hill valleys are longer and wider 
on the south than on the north side of this ridge, 
and some, of them are picturesque with com, wood, 
orchards, rivulets, and meadows. The co.ast3 are 
bold and rocky, and indented with many hcadl.auds 
and hays. The chief indentations are Plymouth 
Harbour, Falmouth Harbour, one of the finest in 
Britain, and Mount’s Bay between Lizard Point and 
Land’s End. Twenty-four miles oflf the latter point 
are the Scilly Isles. On the north-west coast occur 
slating sands, often in hills several hundred feet 
high. The chief rivers .are the T.amar, which nms 
50 miles along the cast border, 19 miles being a 
tid.al estuary, ending in the noble roadstead of 
Plymouth Soimd; the Fal, which nms 20 miles 
south, 10 miles being tidal, and ends in the fine 
harbour of Carriok Road, near Falmouth; and the 
Allan or Camel, 29 miles long, 8 being navigable. 
Woods, meadows, arable land, and 140 p.arish 
churches, are said to have been submerged between 
hlount’s Bay and the ScUly -Isles. Old red sand- 
stone, the ‘ lullas ’ of the miner, covers above three- 
fourths of C., and is intersected by three large 
masses of granite in the interior of the county, 
with one around Land’s End, and by porphjTy 
veins* and dikes, some being 50 or SO fathoms 
thick, and also by limestone bods. The granite 
on tbo hills is often worn by the weather into 
the fom of prismatic, cubical, or spheroidal blocks, 
piled in gigantic cairns. These blocks sometimes 
form Logging or Logan Stones. Copper .and tin 
veins, generally 1 to 3 feet thick, but varying from 
the thickjicss of paper to 30 feet, and of umcnown 
depth, run through the granite and sandstone, 
generally from east to west. Tin also occurs in 
the gr.avol; and lead, silver, cob.alt, and antimony 
veins in the s.andstono. Lizard Point consists of 
mica-slate, with soapstone veins, and chinastone; 
and the country around, of serpentine, hornblende, 
and diallage rooks. Chinastone, or decomposed 
felspar of granite, is found near Launceston, and 
is a chief ingredient in retorts .and crucibles made 
in Staffordshire. In 1866, C. had 129 copper, 139 
tin, and 21 lead mines actually worked. 0. yields 
one-third of the copper and nine-tenths of the tin 
r.aised in the British Isles. The great mining dis- 
trict extends from Dartmoor, in iJevon, to Land’s 
End, the veins and lodes, or fissures, chiefly occur- 
ring in granite, or killas. The tot.al v.alue of ores of 
all kinds raised in 1866 was £1,223,249. 

• The climate is mild, especially in winter, but 
d.amp, with almost daily rain. Snow rarely lies .above 
a few days. South-west avinds prev.aU fot nine 
months in the year, and furious 'gales are frequent. 
Some ])l.ants of the south of Europe, as the myrtle, 
tamarisk, and dbalm of Gilead, flourish in the open 
air; but fruits do not ripen weU. The soil is light, 
gravelly, or slaty. The band is gener-ally b.arren in 
the mining tracts, but fruitful in the v.oUeys and on 
the coast. The chief crops are barley, wheat, oats, 
.and potatoes ; but harvest is generally hater than 
in’ the inland counties. Hear Penzance, however, 
two crops of potatoes are got yearly. C. is far 
more a min i n g than an agricultural county. The 
pilchard-fishery is very profitable, and employs a 
large number of people from .Tuly to September. 
The only exports are mining produce and fish. 


Landed property is much divided. The total area 
of 0. is 873,600 acres, or 1365 square miles. The 
census of 1871 gave a population of 362,343. About 
30,000 persons are employed in the mines. For 
electoral purposes, C. is divided into an eastern 
.and a western division, each of which returns two 
members to parliament 0. has ancient British 
antiquities, such as rude, upright stone blocks, 
single and in lines, circles, barrows, and crom- 
lechs. Many Roman coins, &o., have been found. 
There are many Saxon camps and Ciarth-works. 
C. and the Scilly Isles were the Cassiterides, or 
tin isles of the Phoenicians and Greeks. Vortigern 
made C. a kingdom in 446 A. D. The West Saxon 
Icings subdued it in 650. The Saxons and Danes 
overran it in the 9th and 10th centiuies. C. has 
remams of ancient castles and monasteries. It 
was erected into a duchy in 1329, in favour of the 
Black Prince, eldest son of Edward IH., who, with 
the succeeding Princes of Wales, had immense 
revenues from the county. The dukedom is stUl 
held by the Prince of Wales, who has an exchequer 
court and a revenue of £30,000 from land, and 
appoints the sheriffs. The Cornish tongue, a Celtic 
dimect, became extinct only in the present century. 

CORNWA'LLIS, Charles, Marqhis, an English 
general and statesman, son of the first Earl Corn- 
wallis, was bom December 31, 1738, and was 
educated at Eton and Cambridge. Ho served as 
aide-de-camp to the M.arquis of Granby in the 
Seven Years’ War; in 1776 was made a colonel, 
and four years later, governor of the Tower of 
London. Though personally opposed to the w.ar in 
A.mcrica,_he accompanied his regiment thither, and 
with an inferior force gained victories over Gener.al 
Gates at Camden in August 1780, and over General 
Greene at Guilford, hlarch 1781. In the s.amo 
year, however, he was forced to smrender with all 
his troops at York Town, "Virginia. This disaster 
proved tbo ruin of tbo British cause in America, and 
w.a3 the occasion of much dissatisfaction, resultmg 
in a chango_ of ministers at home. C., however, 
who was lu’gh in favour with the king, escaped 
censure. In 1786, C. was .appointed governor-general 
of India and commander-in-chief, and in this double 
capacity distinguished himself by his victories over 
Tippoo Saib, and by his unwearying efforts to pro- 
mote the welfare of tho n.atives. His measures, 
however, were far from answering the purposes ho 
intended. Ho returned from India in 1793, when 
ho was raised to the rank of Marqnis. Appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1798 during the tune 
of the Rebellion, ho succeeded in putting it down, 
and in estabhshing order in a manner that gained' 
him tho good-wiU of tbo Irish people. As pleni- 
potentiary to France, he negotiated tho peace 
of Amiens. Reappointed governor-general of Inia 
in 1804, ho died at Ghazipore, in the province of 
Benares, in October of tbo following year, on his way 
to assume tho command of tho army in the Upper 
Provinces. As a statesman or warrior, C.’s talents 
did not rise much above respectablo mediocrity, but 
ho was upright, dihgent, and humane in a more 
than ordinary degree. 

CORO'LLA, in Botany, the inner floral envelope 
of the greater number of phanerogamous plants ; 
the second of those whorls of modified leaves which 
form tho flower (q. v.). It is in the C. that fine 
colours and the greatest delicacy and beauty of the 
flower are in general chiefly displayed. Tho modi- 
fied leaves of which it is composed are called petals, 
and are very various in form and numher. They 
are also in very many plants united into a tube at 
the base, when the C. is said to be monopdalow ; 
and this union often extends through their whole 
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length, their numher to he discerned merely 

in the teeth in which the C. (hell-shaped, fimnel- 
sh.-iped, tubular, &c.) terminates. The petals of a 
flower are cither similar, when the C. is said to he 
regular, or they differ in foim, often very widely, 
when it is called irregular. They not unfi-equently 
assume remarkahle and even grotesque foims. 
Many petals have appendages of v.arious lands, as 
scales, nectaries, spurs, corona: or crowns, &c. Petals 
often consist of a limb, or exp.anded portion, and a 
claw, the narrower part, vhich is covered by the 
calyx, and by which the petal is .attached, but some 
times the cl.aw is wanting or obsolete, sometimes 
it is united avith the tube of the calj-x, so that the 
petals appear to rise out of the calj-x. See C.U.VX 
aud Perianth. 

CO'ROLLAEY, a piaiposition the truth of which 
appe.ars so clearly from the proof of another pro- 
position as not 10 require sep.aiate demonstration. 

COEOlMANDIlIj COAST, iiften vaguclv taken 
as the avhole of the u est slu.re of the Bay of 
Bengal, cxtonils, m its proper acceptation, from 
Point Calimere, in Lit. UC 17 N., long. 79“ 5G' E.. 
to Gondegaui, in Lit. 15“ 20' N., long. 80“ 10“ E. 
It is prettj’ nearly co extensive aiath the districts 
of Tanjore, Arcot, Cliinglepiit, .and Nellorc, com- 
prising, along avitU Madras and Pombeherr}', the 
gr.and battle-fleld of Last century between England 
and France in India. With v.aiious estuaries and 
inlets, it is yet commercially of verj' little v.alue, not 
presenting ,a single safe pl.ice of refuge for large 
vessels. So sh,allow, moreover, is the w.atcr for 
a considerable distance from the Land, tluat ships of 
any size are obliged to lie several miles off; while 
the intermediate space, or at least that belt of it 
that is nearest the be.ach. presents a surf in which 
no ordinaiy boat can li\-e— the only safe craft 
being the native catamaran (q. v.). 

CORO'NA, or CROWN, m Botany, an a]ipendage 
of the corolla in some flowers; sometimes assuming 
the appearance of an luterior coroUa very cbfferent 
from the true coroUa, and either divided into parts 
resembling petals, or consisting only of one piece, 
and surrouiidhig the organs of fructification like 
.a monopetalous corolla; sometimes .assuming very 
pecuhar forms. It is often difficult to determine 
whether the C. is properly to be regarded as belong- 
ing to the row of petals, or to tli.at of stamens. 
The C. was included by I.inn.vus under the very 
comprehensive term nectary. A familiar cx.am])le 
may be seen in A^arfR?Hs .■ forms S'erj' different may 
be seen in Stapelia, and other genera of the natimxl 
order Asclepiadacur. 

CORONA (Lat. a crown), in Architecture, the 
drip, or lower memlier of the project!^ part of a 
classical comice. .See Ext.uii..vtcre. The term C. 

is also applied to the 

■ I apse or semicircidar 

— ^ ^ y tennin.ation of the 

— ^ choir, especially by 

I iX ecclesiastical writers. 

Hence we hear of 

a, the Coron.v. ‘ Becket’s crown,’ at 

C.anterbuiy. C. is 

also a])plied in ccclesiabtical nomenclature, to a 
chandelier, in the form of a crown or circlet, sus- 
pended from the roof of a church, or from the 
vaulting of the nave or chapels, to hold tapers 
which are lighted on solemn occ.asion3. 

CORONA BOREA'LIS, a sraaU aud bright 
consteUation near Hercules. 

CORONA'TION. Tlic use of crowns in autiguity, 
as a mark either of honour or of rejoicing, will be 
exiilained under Crown. It was, no doiibt, as an 
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ad.aptation of this general custom to a special use 
th.at the practice of placing a crown on the head of 
a monarch at the commencement of his reign was 
introduced. The practice is very ancient, as we 
may leam from the fact that Solomon and Ahaziah 
were crowned ; and there is probably scarcely any 
country in which it has not been foUowed in one 
form or another. Generally it has been accomp.anicd 
by what was reg.arded as the still more solemn rite 
of anointing witli oil, a ceremony which, from the 



Coronation Chair of tho Kings of EngL-mil, kept in 
W cstminster Abbey : 

Beneath the scat is the * Stone of Destiny,' carried off from 
Scone by Edward I. in I'.’OG. 

times of the ancient Hebrews to our own, has been 
pecubarly significant of consecration or devotion 
to the service of God. The term employed for 
C. in the Saxon chronicle, ‘ gehalgod,’ is hallowed 
or consecrated ; and it would seein th.at the cere- 
mony as then performed at Kingston-on-Thames or 
Winchester, was in all essentials the same as that 
which now takes place in Westminster Abbey. A 
copy of the Gospels is stiU in existence amongst 
the Cottonian hISS. in the British Museum, which 
is bebeved to be tho identic.al copy on avhich the 
Saxon kings were sworn. Detailed accoimts of miiny 
Engbsh coronations, from Richard I. downwards, 
have been preserved. They will be found enumer- 
ated, along with those of the Gennan emperors, the 
kinra of France, emperors of Russia, &o., in Bohn’s 
Cydopaidia of Political Knowledge ; and much more 
fully, .along with much interesting inform.ation on 
the subject generally, in Chapters on Coronations 
(LomL 1S3S). 

CORONATION GULF, an inlet of the Arctic 
Ocean, forms the south-east part of the landlocked 
and isle-studded b.ay th.at receives the Coppermine. 
L.at. CG“ 30’— G8“ SffN., long. 109“— 110“ W. 

CORONATION OATH. The form in which 
the limitations imposed on tho monarch were defined 
by the nation and aocepted hyhim, av.as prob.ably 
from tho first something equivalent to a coronation 
o.ath. Up to the period of the revolution, however, 
the C. 0., bke all the other guarantees for popular 
liberty, .admitted of being tampered avith ; and there 
is in existence (Cottonian MS., Tib. IL viiL) a copy 
of the o.ath sworn by Henry VIII., interlined and 
.altered with his own hand. 

To obaffate the possibility of such proceedings for 
the future, the existing C. 0., .altered only in conse- 
quence of the subsequent imions between EugLand 
and Scotland, aud Gre,at Bi-itain and Irela rd, was 
fixed by stat. 1 WiU. and Marjq st. 1, c. 6. /It is to 
the following effeet, .and thus administered. The 
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quesnons ; jaw, is aclcnowleagecl to be ot Saxon origin. The 
anti tne king, having a copy of the prmted Form name is derived from the fact, that the C. has 
and Order of the Coronation Service m his hands, chiefly to do with pleas of the crown. In this 
answers each question severally, as foUows • i- , . ^ _ . _ 

^TTtTI .1 a ’ 


light, the Lord Chief-Justice of the Queen’s Bench 


A jy -fTTMl 1 1 . ■**&“*'» JUVliU. UaOlCC LUC Vv'UCCUS UCUCLl 

Archb.Wm you solem^y promise and sircar to is the principal C. in the Idngdom, and may cxer- 
govern the people of this ymted Kingdom of Great cisc jurisdiction in that capacity in any part of 
e and, and the domimous thereto England. There are, however, particular coroners 
belongmg, accor^g to the statutes m parliament for every place in England, and in some coimties, 
aCTeed on, and the respective laws and customs of three or four, or even more. They were fonnerly 
tbe same . , , paid by fees on each inquest, hut now (23 .and 24 

promise so to do. Viet. c. 116) by salary paid out of the county r.ate. 

_ Arc/lb. Wfll you, to your power, cause laav and The C. is chosen for life, and the election rests arith 
justice, in mercy, to be executed m aE your the freeholders of the county or district. A C. may 
jud^ente . howea'er, be dismissed by the Lord Chancellor for 

A]', ^ , r inability or misbehaviour in his office. By tho 

Arc/lb. Will you, to, the utmost of your power, statute of Westminster the first (3 Edw I c 10) 
maintam the laws of God, the true profession of the it was enacted that none should he chosen hut 
Gospel and the Protestant reformed religion, cstah- lawful and discreet knights ; and in the time of 
hshedbylaw? And avill you mamtam and preserve Edward III, there is an instance of a man being 
im-mlahly the settlement of 'the United Church removed from the office because he was merely a 
of i^Mand and Ireland, and the doctrine, worship, merchant. Subsequently, it was thought sufficient 
discmline, and goi^ernment thereof, as by law if a man had lands enough to entitle him to he 
established withm Englimd and Ireland, and the made a knight ; and Blackstone complains that in 
territories thereunto belongmg? And will you his time it had come to be sought for the per- 
preserve to the bishops and clergy of Englmd and giiisites, and not for the honour of serviu"- tho 
Ireland, and to tne cliurclies there co mm itted to country. This motive has now ceased. Th^ 0 is 
their charge, all such rights and.privileges as do, or now usually a professional man, frequently an 
shaU appertam unto them, or any of them ? attorney or a medical men. 

Ainy. All this I promise to do. , , . Tbe office of C. is to some extent the only one in 

!,• t soverei^ then goes to the altar, and, laying England charged -with the investigation of crime, 
hu hand upon the Gospels, takes the foUowing oath: AVhero the C. cannot act, there is no authority to 
Ihe tmngs wffich I have hereMore promised, I examine witnesses until a suspected person has been 
wiU^rform and keep, so help me God. _ actually diarged or accused before a magistrate. But 

^e sovereign then kisses the hook, and signs the even the C.’s duties are very limited, and little is 
' • . 1 , • v 1 i. 1 , • added to the statute 3 Edw. I. The 0. can inquire 

The pass.ago m_ the oath in which the sovereign only into the causes of violent or sudden death, and 
guarantees the pnvileges of the Church of England, into these only when the body has been found. When 
it,. f coniorimty with the ‘ Act for Secimng such a death happens, it is the duty of the constable 
wldcP^ f to give notice of it to tbe C., who then summons a 

• n ^ “"«“tial jury from the body of the county for the purpose of 

p.artoftbeTreatyof tJmon, and wffioh was inserted making an inquisition into the matter. The C. 

TTffinfwt^filTallv tat-fi d 1 inquisition, .and the court thus 

whiih ^ passage m the act constituted is a court of record. The jury consists 

which prondes for the security of the Chiwch of of twelve men at least, who are sworn and charged 

time for "if ^^.r/or ’f vntb an Over- by the C.; .and the verdict must be of twelve. By 

toe for an act for secunty of the Church ’-of g and 7 Viet. c. 12, it has been enacted that 

rr™ the inquest shaU he held before the 0. in whoso 

P; district the body shall be ‘lying deai’ If any be 

effeotthat, after the decease of her present Majesty frnnd gidlty by such inquisition of murder or 
presen-e), the sovereign succeeffiug other homicide, the C. is to commit them to prison 
clinll royal government of this l^gdom for further trial, and is also to make inquiry con- 

shall, in all time coming (not at the coronation), at cerning their lands, goods, and chattels (which are 
Ais or /jcr la the crozon, swear and mbsenbe forfeited thereby)^^ not otherwise known ; aVho 

that they shall maintam and preserve tho foresaid ^nnef « u V r 77 • . ' . 

settlement of the true Protestant reUgion, with the ,3.*; ^.if f this inquisition 

government, worship, and discipline of this Church, forrether with th. 

as above (that is, by the previously recited act, of'bueen’s Bench nr the vt Court 

1 Will, and Maiy,c. 5) established, inriolably.’ The m^v therminn^L n,A n V -Tu ° f “if 

security of the Church of Scotland is thus provided inffictment. By 6 and 7 Wffi! IV c'^9''the °C is 
for, by what m.ay he called an accession oath^ven empowered to s^on, and by 1 Viet c 68 to nav 

during the penod which must mtervene between mpHiVil -nrifnp^racs ii'*' y . 

the accession of the sovereign and his coronation, n.vment tn the eh’nreh ^ ^ rrfemng them for 

when ho is not bound, by oath at least, to the main- Fr^uf effing for . 

touance of the other branches of the constitution. rruineas i rtnit ^ examination, and two 

gumeas it a post-mortem examination of the body 

COEONE'LLA, a genus of uon-venomous serpents been made. By 6 and 7 Viet. o. 83, coroners 

of tbe family Colubrida;, of a small size, having a empowered to appoint deputies in c.ase of 

somewhat compressed and generally pentagon.al nhsence from illness or other reasonable cause, 
body, and rather long conic.al tail. They inSiahit '‘nd 10 Viet. c. 37 regulates the duties of the 0. 
the warm and temperate parts of the worlA One tho expenses of inquests in Ireland. Another 
species, O. Icevk, is found in the centre and south of branch of the C.’s office is to inquire concerning 
Europe. _ shipwrecks and treasure-trove; but this has been 


CO'BOEEE (Lat. coromifor, corona, .a crown), a | 18^" * 
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Icing’s peace, in Tvhich capacity ho is mentioned 
in one of tho oldest treatises on the common law 
(Mirror, c. 1, s. 3). As such, he may cause felons 
to ho apprehended, whether an inquisition has found 
them guilty or not. The C. has likewise minis- 
terial nmetions as the sheriff’s substitute, in exe- 


p.as3ing of various enactments, by compliance with 
which any society of persons may acquire for them- 
selves the character of a coiporation. The particulars 
of these wiU be considered under the title Jonrr- 
Stook CoMPAjrrES. A C. always receives a corpo- 
rate name, by which it sues and is sued, and it must 


outing process m suits in which the sheriff is related 
either to tho plaintiff or defendant. Latterly, tho 
office of 0. has been tho subject of consideration, 
ivith a view to certain reforms of administration. 
In many cases, it is alleged that the 0. makes a 
job of his office, trumps up cases, and acts vexa- 
tiously at variance with the warrants of magis- 
trates. Coroners or crowners, as they were also called 
in England, are mentioned in nuiny old Scottish 
statutes ; and there is no doubt th.at tho office, as 
well as that of aldorm.an and m.ayor, existed in 
those parts of tho country that were peopled by 
persons of Teutonic race. But it was abolished or 
fell into desuetude, probably in consequence of the 
succession war and the French connection ; and in 
Scotland tho duties are now chiefly performed by 
an officer appointed by the crown, styled the Proeu- 
mtor-Cscal (q. v.). 

CO'RONET. See Cr.owx. 

CO'RPORAL (more properly Caporal, from the 
Italian capo di escadra) is, so far ns concerns the 
British army at the present day, the grade ac.xt 
below non-commissioned officers. When tho regi- 
ment is formed as a corps, ho has no function differ- 
ent from the private soUber. In barraclcs or camp, 
however, he e.xoroises certain disciphnary control 
over the privates. At present, in tho British army, 
there are 32 corporals to each regiment of cavalry', 
and 40 for each inf.intry battabon. They receive 
pay varying from Is. 3d. to 2s. 5d. per day. Tho 
lanco-C. is an assistant C., who remains, however, 
on priv.ate’s pay ; he wears one Chevron (q. v.) on his 
arm, and two when ho rises to the rank of corporal. 

On shipboard, there is a ship’s corporal, a potty- 
officer under tho master-at-arms ; to aid in teaching 
tho seamen the use of small-arms, to guard against 
tho smuggling of spirits on board, to e.'Ltmguish the 
fires and lights at a given sigu.al, and to keep order 
below at night. 

CORPORAL (Lat. corpus, a body, because of 
the bebef that the bread and wine are tho body and 
blood of our Saviour), a name given to tho cloth 
with which tho minister covers what is left of the 
consecr.atcd elements in tho Lord’s Supper until the 
service is concluded. It is .also called the Pall, .and 
its use is of tho highest antiquity. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENTS. SeeFtocanfo. 

CORPORA'TION. This, in England, is cither 
aggregate or sole. A C. aggreg.ato is a society of 
persons authorised by law to act as one person, and 
to perpetuate its existence by tho admission of new 
members. Without such Icg.al authority, tlic acts of 
the society would be regarded only as tho acts of 
tho indinduals, and the property of tho society 
would descend to tho heirs of tho individual mem- 
bers. A C. solo consists of one person, and his 
successors, who .are by law invested with tho same 
capacities as a C. aggregate. Tho sovereign is a C. 
sole, and so is a bishop and tho a-iear of a parish, for 
those in tho eye of tho law never die, and each 
successive holder of the office takes tho property 
belonging to it, neither by conveyance nor by ordi- 
nary succession, but is vested in it by his mere 
holding of tho office. 

A 0. could formerly bo established only by charter 
from the crown or act of parliament, unless, indeed, 
it existed by immemorial prescription ; but of lato 
years tho exigencies of commeroe have led to the 
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possess a common seal, the affixmg of which is tho 
only competent way of affixing the signature of the 
corporation. The majority of the members of a 0. 
are entitled to act in its name, and may, by a by- 
law, even delegate — except in the case of municipal 
coiporations — ^the .power of acting in its name to a 
certain number of its members. For tho acts of 
the C., none of its members are personally liable. 
A C. may hold lands — subject to the statutes of 
Mortmain (q. v.) — and may be possessed, if a 0. 
aggregate, of chattels ; but a 0. sole has not this 
privilege, unless it bo the representative of a 
number of persons for whose benefit the chattels 
are held. But no 0. can bo either a trustee-proper 
or .an executor. 

Coiporations, whether aggregate or sole, are divided 
into ecclesiastical and lay, and the lay are subdivided 
into civil and eleemosynary. Tho ecclesiastical are 
such .as are composed wholly of clergymen, in their 
ecclesiastical capacity, and are chiefly fortho purpose 
of holding ccdesiastic.al property. Civil coipora- 
tions include municipal corporations, tho universities, 
tho colleges of physicians and surgeons, learned 
societies, and many trading companies incorporated. 
Eleemosynary corporations are for tho adroinistra- 
tion of fimds for charitable and pious purposes, 
such as hospitals, tho colleges in universities, &c. An 
important consequence of these distinctions, is tho 
effect it has on the_ right of visiting a C., or exer- 
cising a legal superintendence over its proceedings. 
Tho crown is tho visitor of tho archbishops, each 
archbishop is the visitor of his suffragau bishops, 
and each bishop is tho visitor of aU the ecclesias- 
tical corporations in his diocese. Civil coiporations 
have no visitor, but tho Court of Queen’s Bench 
is the authority entitled to restrain and direct 
them. Elecmosyn.ary corporations .are visited by 
tho founder and his heirs, or such persons as tho 
founder appointed to be visitors ; and in default of 
such persons, or of tho founder’s heirs, the Court of 
Chancery acts ns visitor. Hospitals, if of ecclesi- 
astical natiue, .are, however, subject to tho visitation 
of the bishop. 

A C. may bo dissolved by the death of aU its 
members, or of such number as le.aves not enough to 
make new elections in tho way the charter requires j 
by forfeiture of the charter, through breach of its 
conditions ; by suixeuder of tho charter ; or by act 
of p.arliamcnt. In aU such cases, the limda of tie 0. 
revert to their scvoral donors, and tho debts due by 
or to tho C. aro extinguished. 

Municipal corporations, formerly dependent on 
special charter alone, are now made uniform, 
and regulated by tho 5 and 6 Will. TV. c. IC, and 
some subsequent acts. Soo Mtoucepai, Cokpoua- 
TION. 

As to public corporations in Scotland, see Bunoir, 
Tovra Council, Fhiendly Sooiexies; .and as to 
private corporations for trading purposes, see Bank, 
LiAMLtiT (limited), PAnTNEKsnir. 

CORPS I>’ARM]5E, in the military system of 
the greater continental European states, is an organ- 
isation of tho forces in tho time of peace. The whole 
military strength is divided into several corps, each 
complete in itself as an army, with everything need- 
ful for service, staff and artillery park included. 
Tho English army is too small to bo divided into 
corps. In tho French svstem, a military force 
exceeding 100,000 men is regarded as being too 
largo for ono army, and is therefore divided into 
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two or moro corps. The immense military force of 
Rtissia is divided into ten or twelve distinct corps, 
whicli, in times of peace, are quartered in widely 
distant provinces of tlie empire. Austria, in like 
manner, maintains many corps in her several states 
or governments. 

CO'RPSE-CANDLE. See Camle. 

' CO'BPUS CHRI'STI, or-BBKE’T CO'LLEGE, 
Cambridge, was founded by two guilds or fraterni- 
ties of towns]people — the guild of Corpus Christi, 
who had their prayers at St Benedict Church; 
and the guild of the Blessed Virgin, who prayed 
at St Mary’s. These were united in 1352, and a 
small college erected by them. Archbishop Parker 
added largmy to the endomnents of this college, and 
bequeathed to it his valuable m.anuscripts, amongst 
which are the only authentic manuscript copies of 
the Thirty-nino Articles of the Church of England. 
Of the 12 fellows,'all except 4 must take holy orders. 
There .are thirty-one' schol.arships, some of consider- 
able value, given to the students who most dis- 
tinguish themselves at the annual examinations. 
.4mong the eminent , men of this college were Hugh 
Batimer, Archbishops Parker and Tennison, Fletcher 
the dram.atist, and Gough the antiquary. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, Oxford. This coUege 
was founded in 151G by Richard Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, under a licence from King Henry VnL 
The statutes were issued in 1517. The foundation 
consisted of 20 fellows and 20 scholars ; of whom 
thc^ fellows were to be elected from the scholars, 
while the scholars were to be elected from certain 
specified counties. Two peculiarities marked this 
foundation. First, the usual rules of life and disci- 
pline were enforced with peculiar severity ; and, 
second, the object of the college was expressly 
connected with the studies of the age. Classical 
literature was for the first time distinctly men- 
tioned. The subjects of the lectures were enjoined 
to ^be, not the old routine of divinity and the two 
philosophies, but (Rvinityj humanity, and Greek. 
Incessant industry in these pursuits was inculcated 
by the foimdor, and the fellows were even forbidden 
to accept the proctorship, lest the avocations of that 
office should interfere with their proper duties. The 
object and the stringency of these regffiations called 
forth the celebrated encomiiun of Erasmus, that 
what Colossus was to Rhodes, what the Mausoleiun 
was to Caria, that C. C. College would be to the 
kingdom of Great Britain. This prediction Ima 
hardly been fulfilled. The ndes of the founder have 
been gradually set aside by acts of parliament, by 
custom, and by injunctions of the visitor. Of the 
three university lectureships contemplated by the 
founder, one was never founded at aU, and the other 
two were merged in the college fellowships and 
tutorships. And, lastly, the college has suffered 
greatly from the severe restrictions imposed by 
statute upon the elections to fellowships. In virtue 
of the powers conferred by 17 and 18 Viet. c. 81, 
important changes have been effected by the' college 
working in harmony with the commissioners. Both 
fellows and scholars are now elected without any 
restrictions as to place of birth. The fellowships are 
still 20 in numbei^ value rather more than £300 a 
year. The college is now one of considcr.able emin- 
ence. Two of the fellowships are permanently 
attached to the two professorships of Latin and 
Jurisprudence, the professors being admitted honor- 
ary fellows of Corpus, and each receiving from its 
revenues a sum of £600 a year. The scholarships 
are 24 in number, tenable for five years, and of the 
annual value of £80, with rooms rent free ; besides 
seven exhibitions recently instituted to be competed 
for annually by the commoners of the college. There 


are 22 benefices in the gift of this college ; and in 
the year 1873, there were about 240 names on the 
college books. 

CORPUS CHRISTI PE'STIVAL, the most 
splendid festival of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
was instituted in 1264, in honour of the Consecrated 
Host, and with a view to its adoration, by Pope 
Urban IV., who .appointed for its celebration the 
Thursday Mter the festival of the Trinity, and 
promised to aU the penitent who took part in it, 
mdulgence for a period of from forty to one hundred 
days. The festival is chiefly distinguished by 
magnificent processions. In France, it is known as 
the F£te Dieu. 

CORPUS DELI'CTI, a criminal law term used 
in Scotland to signify the body or substance of the 
charge Before a conviction can take place, the 
fhet libelled must be proved — e. g., before a man 
can be convicted of murder, it must be clearly 
made out that there was a murder ; and it is this 
fact that is called the corpus delicti. See Cebmin-ai, 
Law. 

CO'BPUSCLES, Blood. See Blood. 

CORRE'CTION, House or, a prison for the 
reformation of petty offenders. See Peison, 
Reformatory. 

CORRECTION OF THE PRESS. This is 
one of the most important of the many operations 
that every piece of printed matter must undergo 
before it is put into the hands of the reading 
public; and in every considerable printing estab- 
lishment, it forms a special department executed 
by one or more functionaries, technically called 
‘Readers.’ The immediate object of a corrector 
of the press, or ‘ reader,’ is to observe and mark 
everjr error and oversight of the compositor, with 
a view to make the printed sheet a perfect 
copy of the author’s manuscript. This is on the 
supposition _ that the manuscript itself is quite 
correct, which is seldom the case; and therefore 
the duty of a good reader extends to seeing 
that there are no inconsistencies in orthography, 
punotu,ation, abbreviations, &o,, and in many 
cases to the verification of quotations, dates, .and 
proper names. The duty of securing consistency in 
speUing and punctuation is especially important in 
the case of works on which several writers are 
employed, such as newspapers .and cyclopajdias. 
The corrector has also to direct his attention to 
the munbering of the p.ages; to the arrangement 
of chapters, paragraphs, and notes; to running 
titles, &c. _ It is part of his business to observe 
the mechanical defects of the work — defective types, 
turned letters, inequ,alities of spacing between words, 
sentences, and lines, crooked lines, and to seciu-e 
symmetry in verses, tables, mathematical opera- 
tions, and such like. In almost all cases, two 
proofs are taken, and in difficult works, such ns 
those in foreign languages, tables, &c., even more. 
Lastly follows the revision, in which little more 
is done than seeing that the compositor has made 
all the corrections marked on the last proof. It 
is usuM for the writer or author to reserve the 
correction of the second proof for himself. 

In printing regular volumes, one sheet is usually 
corrected at a time ; but where extensive alterations, 
oiMsions, or additions are Ifirely to be made by 
avriter or editor, it is more convenient to t.ake the 
proofs on long slips, before division into pages. The 
corrections to be made are marked on the m.argin ; 
and for this piupose an established set of signs or 
short-hand is used, rmderstood by all printers, .and 
which it is often useful to know. The following 
specimen of a proof exhibits the application of most 
of these signs : 
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•;/ »*r. 


'To nile the nationa Triih imperial 
BvJiy, to impose tenns of pcaco^ to * a ' 

spare the humbled, and to rcush the * tr. 

proud, resigning itto others to dc- a^ 
scriho the conrses of thf^caTons, and * | 
explain tlie rising stats; this, to use 
the trords of the poet of the .^cid * IldUe, 
in the apostrophe of Anchises to 
Fahins in the Shades^ rras regarded *>/ 
as the proper proTince of a Roman, a 
Tho genius of the people Teas -even- ^tiet 
more adverse to the cnlth'ition of the ' 9 
physical seicnccs than that^thc Euro- e of 
peon Greeks^ and [scen | wc hav c| that *;/ >tr, 
tho latter left experimental jihiloaojAy 
chiefly in the hands of tho ^eian and “ w/. 
African colonists The ik-gaut litcra- * O 
turo and metaxihysical specuolations “ J 
of Athena, her hibtories, di.ima3, cinos. *fr. 
and orations lind a numerous host of 
admirers in Italy, hut a fieling of ** Jloman, 
indiflcrenco >^-aa displayed to the 
practical science of Alexandria. [This “ JTeia line, 
repugnance of tlie Roman mind at 
homo to mathematics and physics,^ See Mew. 
extending from the AU,intic to tho 
IndianOjienn, from Xoitheni Britain ® | “ C 
to the cataracts of the Nile, anaihi< 
latcd in a measure pure sciences 
in the conquered districts nhcre thc^ 
had had been pursued, and pnihibitc^ “ 2 
attention to them in tho mother"^ is ./ 
w^tiy.-- ) ‘ ^JtHnon. 

C-Long, indeed, after tho .age of 
Ptolem y, the school in connertiun with • Capa 

which he flourished, remained in 
existence;^ Ac. ss^ 

A together with the preralenrc of its 
militarg dapotum ahroad, 

J A™''sWt«r. A line I'drawnthrmigU the wnmg letter, 
and the nnpor unc written in the margin. AOer crerr math 
01 »rrectIon a line / ehould be drawn, tu prevent Us being eon- 
rounded wiih any other in the eamc line. a. A word orWer 
*■ “'y nte to bo transposed, It is 

better to stiike them out, and write them In their proper 
ecquenco m the margin, like n eoireetion. 3, A^^i^re 
wanted. Thi» mark is also used alien the apaelng is Ins^- 
eient. 4. A spiuw or quadrat tiKkmy vs. t. Alteration of 
type. One line is drawn under the word for ifafirr. two for 
BU^ carRAU, three for CAPIfALS. 6. Correction or 
insertion o f sto ps reointe). a word atrnck ont, and aftcr- 
wo^ approred of (Lnt. ilrt, let It stand), a! A turnS 
® An omission. 10. A letter of n wrong fount. 
3S* A or letter to be deleted 13 Alteration of type, 
13. A new paragraph. This ehould be ayolded as mnehn 
TOSsible, as It causes great trouble and expense. 14 Insertion 
of n sentence. IS. A space to be remored or dbnlnished. 16, A 

in the m^n. 17. When letters or lines do not stand eren. 


IS./ 

“ Jtna on. 


The fhanldesa and monotonoiui buaness of a 
conrecto or reader is more difiBcnlt 'fhoa tho 
uninitiated would believe. It requires extenrive 
and varied knowlc^, accuiate acquaintance with 
me art of iypograwy, and above aR, a pccdiac 
shaipness of eye, \mcli, without losing the sense 
and connection of .the whole, takes in at the same 
time each aepimte word and letter. After tho 
invimtion of printing, the C. of the P. was executed 
ly the pnhlishra himsdf, or at least was intrusted 
to men of ability and learning, and often men of 
name. Robert Stephen (1G2G— 1559), and Plantin 
(1555 — ^1689^, had recourse to publicity, hung out 
the BiiccesBive sheets of their publications, and 
promised a reward to any one who would point 
ont a typographical error. Some editions of parti- 
cular works ore held in high estimation from the 
care with which the press had been corrected. 
Among the most famous are those that issued from 
tho press of Aldus Manntius in Venice, of which we 
may mention tho works of Petrarch (1514), cor- 
rected by Pietro Bembo; Aristotle (1551—155^ 
6 vols.), corrected by the famous Greek scholar, 
J. B. Comotius ; Laciantius (1516), imd Suetonius 
(1516), corrected by J. B. Egnatins: Plato (1513), 
Athenams (1514), and Gregory Rfazionzene (1516), 
corrected by Marcus Massums. ^e first ^tion 
of Homer was printed by Kerlins in Bloience (1^^ 


a great name os a corrector. 

OORBEfGGIO, Amomo Auxcnti, a celebrated 
Italian painter, called C. from the place of his birth, 
a small town near Modena, now eaUed Reggia He 
was bom in the year 1493—1491, andhis^fher, a 
tradesman of some properly, had bim corefuRy 
educated, and instructed in the rudiments of art, 
by an imcle, Lorenzo ARegri, a painter of small 
merit. How muidi he owed to his teacher is 
uncertain. Ho was tho first among the modems 
who displayed that ^ce and general beauty and 
Boftacss of effect, Qie combined exceUenccs of 
dcsiro nnd_ colour wi^ taste and expression, for, 
which ho is stiU uniivaRed. Tfin cmarosouzo is 
perfect. Almost before he had seen the great 
m.’istcrs, he became n master in n stele aU his otm; 
and was the founder, or rather ms imitatars for 
liim, of what is caReid by some the Lombard, bv 



10 Bono pittore ’ (I, too, am a pointer). But this 
story is doubted. 

There was loim a tradition that C. lived in indi- 
gence, unaided oiit his own genius ; and it is 
removable that Vosan, who lived at the same time, in 
his Livu qf the Painters, record only vague rumours 
regarding C.'b life; and that Annibale Caracci, 
fifty years after his death, writes : ‘ I rage and weep 
to thmk of tho fate of this poor Antonio; so great a 
man — ^if, indeed, lie were not rather an angd in the 
flesh.’ This boR^ so prevalent in his own day, now 
refuted ly recent researches, proves how retired 
rad rimplo must have been his life. That ho was 
in hi^ estimation in his later days, is proved by 
his ngnature heira found affixed to the deed of 
marriage of the Lord of Correggio, celebrated in 
1533L C. died tho fdUowing year, March t, 1534, 
in his diet year, rad is buried in the Franciscan 
convent of Correggio. 

At tho age ofiS, C. painted on altar-j^ece, the 
' Madonna £ Sra Francesco,* now in the Bresden 
GoRcry, which is rich in pictures by C.; tho most 
famous of which the ‘Hotte’ (Kight), lifted 
only by tho oclcatial splendour Reaming from the 
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head of the infant Saa-iom- — ^Vasari calls it ‘quite 
wonderful’ — and the famous ‘ Magdalen,’ one of the 
most admired pictures in idie world. For the cupola 
of the church San Giovanni at Pairma, he painted 
an ‘Ascension’ in fresco, and over the high-altar a 
‘ Coronation of the Virgin,’ now only known through 
copies .and engravings. He also dcoonated clahm-- 
ately in fresco the cathedral there, for which he 
received 1000 ducats, worth .about £3500. In the 
Louia-o are two piotiu-es— the ‘ M.arriage of St 
C.ath.arine,’ and the ‘Antiope;’ in the Florence 
Gallery, three — one the ‘ Madonn.a on her Icnees 
adoring the Infant ;’ in the Xaples G.allerj*, three — 
one a lovel}’' M.adonna, called, from its oriental 
cluaracter, ‘La Zingarella’ (the Gipsy), said to he a 
likeness of G.’s vale; at Vienna, two; .at Berlin, 
three; .at Parma, live — the most celebrated is the 
‘ St J erome ; ’ and in the British National G.aller 3 ', 
a Jladonna, known as the ‘ Vierge an Panier,’ the 
‘ Education of Giqiid,’ and the famous ‘ Ecce Homo,’ 
purchased by the British government for £11,500. 

CORIIE'GIDOII is the n,amo given in Spain 
to the princip.al magistrate of a tonm. He is 
ajjpointed by the king. The G. is also a Portu- 
uese functionary, but, unlike his Spanish brother, 
oes not possess the double power of governing 
and administering justice, but only the latter. 

COREELA'TIOK OF PHYSICAL FORCES. 
See Fouce. 

CORREZE, a dep.artment of France, formed 
out of part of the old promnee of Limousin, and 

taking its name from an affluent of the Vezbre 

the Corrbze, which traa-erses the dep.artment from 
north-east to south-west. C. extends between lat. 
14° 55' and 45° 40' N., and long. 1° 13' and 2’ 22' E.; 
its total area is nc.arly 2300 square miles, and its popu- 
lation, in 1S72, 302,740. The chief rivers of C. .arc 
the Dordome, the Vezbro, and the Corrbze. The 
sirnfaco of the department is mountainous, especially 
in the north and east, where it is broken in upon 
by offsets from the Auvergne mountains, avhioh, in 
some parts,’attaia a height of 4000 feet above the 
sea. The lower slopes are clad with forests, but 
the district is in general sterile. In the south and 
south-west, howei’cr, the soil j-ields avheat, oats, 
b.arley, rye, maize, &c. lYine is also produced, but 
of poor quality. The rural population are poor, 
badly housed and fed ; their food consisting, to a 
great e.xtent, of chestnuts, which are very abimdant. 
Minerals, particularly coal, iron, lead, alabaster, and 
granite of various colours, arc found in considerable 
quantities. The department is divided into the 
three arrondissements of TuUe, Brivo, and UsscL 
Tulle is the chief town. 

CO'RRIB, Lough, a lake, the third in size in 
Ireland, in the north of Galway. It is of very 
irregiUar sMape, 27 miles long from N.W. to .S.E., 
and 1 to 0 broad, with an area of 08 square miles. 

It is between 28 .and 31 feet above the se-a-lcvel. 
From its south end, 4 miles north of G.alway, 
it discharges its surplus av.atera by G.alw.ay River 
into Galw.ay B.ay. It receives the av.atcrs of Lough 
Mask, at its north end, through the Pigeon Hole 
and other cavM, as w-ell as those of the Glare and 
other smaller ria-ers. On its sides arc metamorphic 
rocks, carboniferous limestone, and m.arble. Near 
it are many monumental heaps and so-called Druid 
circles. It contains many islets, and to the avest 
are mountains 3000 feet high. 

CO'RRIDOR is a gallery or passage running 
(It. correre, Sp. correr, to run) or leadintf to several 
roonm, each of aa-hich has a door opomng into it. 
Spacious corridors are necessary in all public 
buildings, such as hospitals, prisons, &o. 


CORRIE'NTES (in English, currents) is a name 
of various application in Spanish America. Besides 
indicating sea-eral c.apcs in Cuba, Mexico, and Neav 
Granada, it is more conspicuoirsly connected with 
one of the States of the Argentine Confederation 
and aa-ith the c.apital of the same. 1. 0., the city, 
stands in lat. 27° 27' S., and long. 58° 4(5' W., ne.ar 
the confluence of the Parana and the Paraguay. 
It takes its name from the rapids, which are said 
to be as decidedly a turning-point in the climate 
of the country as in the naa-rg.ation of the river. 
Pop. 16,000. 2. C., the proa-ince, lies between Entre 
Rios on the south, and the rcpirblic of Paraguay on 
the north, Raa-ing the Parana on the north and avest. 
Lat. 27° — 30° S., and long. 57° — 59° "IV. Area about 
45,000 square miles; pop. 90,000. The north is 
undulating and fertile; and the south, besides being 
generally saa-ampy, is partly covered by Lake Thara. 
'The products are maize, cotton, sugar, indigo, 
tobacco, and a species of silk. 

CORRIEVRE'KIN, or CORRYBEE'CHTAN, 
or Gulf of Brcchan, a aa'hirlpool or dangerous passage 
a mile broad, off the avest coast of Argyleshire, m 
the strait between Scarba and Jura isles. It is 
occasioned by the meeting of tides (often running 
12 or 14 miles an hour) from the north and avest, in 
the narrow p.ass,age into the Sound of Jura, round a 
pyramidal rock, aa-hich rises aa-ith rapid slope from 
a considerable depth to some kathoms from the 
siu-face. This rock forces the avater in a-arioua 
directions. In stormy ave,ather, at floav-tide, vast 
openings form in the water, immense bodies of 
aa-ater tumble headlong as oa-er a precipice, then 
rebounding from the abyss, dash together and rise 
in spray to a grc.at height. The noise is heard 
over the isles around. The water is smooth for half 
an hour in slack-aa-atcr. 

CORRO'SIVE SU'BLIJIATE, the popular 
name of Bichloride of Mcrcurj- (q. a-.). 

CO'ERU GATED IRON (Lat. >-upa, a aa-rinldo). 
Common sheet-iron, and avhat is impropcrl}- called 
‘ g.ala-anised iron’ (i. e., sheet-iron coated avith zinc 
by immersion in a bath of the fused metal), h.ave 
of late been made available for many useful pur- 
poses, by virtue of the great additional strength 
imparted to the sheets b}- coi-rugation, avhich is 
merely .an apphc.ation to metalhc substances of tho 
old contrivance of ‘ goffering or crimping,’ by means 
of which the frills of the olden time avero made to 
keep their shape. 

The sheets of metal are passed botaveen rollers, 
tho surfaces of which are formed into roimded 
grooa-cs and ridges, tho ridges of one roller filling 
the grooa-cs of the other. The metal in passing 
bctaa-ccn these is compressed into a aa-aa-ing form, or 
corrugated. It will bo e.asily imderstood that a 
piece of shcct-metal, of given size and thickness, 
if rolled up to form ,a tube, avill resist a much 
greater bending strain than aa-hen fl.at. Noav tho 
cura-cs of the corrugation may bo regarded as a 
series of h.alf-tubes, and the additional strength is 
due to the application of the s.amc principle. See 
Strexoth of Materiaxs. Walls and roofs of 
temporary buildings .are now ex-tensia-ely made of 
this material. Railway sheds, emigrants’ houses, 
temporary churches, store-rooms, .and sheds for 
dockyards, &c., arc .among the common .applications. 
Mr Francis, of New York, has applied the principle 
to the construction of light bo.at3, the strength of 
which, and their power of resisting violent blows, 
such as'boats are subject to on landing through a 
surge, is said to be rcm.arkably great. On this 
account, they are proposed to be used for life-boats, 
ships’ boats, &c. They are made by stamping the 
metal in enormous dies, of tho sh.ape and size of tho 
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boat, and grooved for tbo reqtiir^ corrugations, abound along the coast. C. is divided into the five 
bmajl boats thus constructed require no internal arrondissements of Ajaccio, Bastia, Calvi, Corte and 
bracings, the requisite rigidity and strength being Sartene. Ajaccio is the capital. Odie langua^o 
given entirely by the corrugations. spoken in 0. is n corrupt Italian. The Corsicans are 

COEETJ'PT PE'EJUET. SeePiaaimT. improvisatori ; valour, love of freedom, and 

COREUPT PEACTICES ACT. The laws them principal characteristics, 

relating to bribery, treating, and undue influence ; 
at elections of membera of parliament, were con- 

soHdated and amended by 17 and 18 Viet. c. nf pearly as 6Gd 

102 (10th August 1854), wWoh was continued and ft; of Phocieans had founded a city on 

amended by 21 and 22 Viet. c. 87 (2d Aumist p° ,!*• successive changes of Carriia- 

1858). Both of these statutes were further Son- f f t 

tinued till 10th August 1800, by 22 and 23 Viet 8th c. mto the han^ of the Saracens, 

c. 48 (13th August 1859); .and^till 10th Anmist ’“*'1 the beginning of the 11th c., when 

1861, by 23 and 24 Viet. c. 99. “ the dommion of Pisa. It afterwards 

Additional legislation on this ve.y troublesome Genoese, who held it ^til 1755, 

subject has been attempted in almost every session 

of parliament. See PAKLr,VMENT. themselves m meat part independent. Bie Prenoh, 

nnpPTT'P'TTn-Nr np pt Ann o m t“® Genoese surrendered the claims they 

OOREuPTION or BLOOD. See Tkcasoit. themselves could not maintain, captured it in 1768 ; 

COEEUPTION OP JUDGES. Sec Judge. since which time, with slight intermission, it has 
CO'ESAC [Cams or Cynalopex Corsac), an animal ''''“"uc'i “ the possession of Prance, 
of the dog family (Canida-), foimd in the deserts of CO'ESLET w.as the hody-oovering of pikemen. 
Tartary and in India. In size, it resembles a small G. was made chiefly of leather, and was pistol- 
fox, but is more slender in body and limbs ; it has 

long and pointed e.ars, a bushy tail, and is of a CO'ESEED, or morsel of execration, was a piece 
reddish or yellowish colour ; the form of the head of cheese or bread made use of in early times with 
resembles that of the fox. It lives in large com- a view to ascertain whether persons suspected of 
mumties, burrows, prowls during the day, and not any crime were guilty or innocent. The (f, accord- 
during the night like foxes, and is believed to feed iug to Blackstone, ‘ was consecrated with a form 
chiefly on_ birds .and their eggs, but not to object of exorcism, desiring of the ijmighty that it mif-ht 
even to insect food. There are sevcr.al Asiatio cause convulsions and paleness, and find no pass.age, 
species closely allied to this. if, the man was really guilty, but might turn °to 

CO'ESAIE (Ital. corso, a race), a pirate or und noimshmont if he was innocent.’ In 

sea-robber, but generally limited in its application , ® ? j®, dmnation, barley-bread appears to 
to the pirates who in former times sailed from “Ud the preference. It was one of the many 

Algiers, Tunis, Tripoh, and the ports of Marocco, °f ordeal (q. v.). 

and were the terror of merchantmen in the Mediter- CO'ESO (literally, course or running) is an Italian 
r.anean and the neighbouring parts of the Atlantic 'word used to express not only the racing of horses 
Ocean. (-Without riders), but also the slow driving in 

OO'ESICA, an island in the Mcditeiranean, prporasion of handsome equipages through the 
separated from the island of Sardinia by the strait prpOipol streets of a town, suph as almost always 
of Bonifacio on the south, and situated in lat. 41° J'^kes place in Italy on festivals. This custom 
20'— 43° N., and long. 8° 30'— 9° 30' E. It form,; gi'^eu a name to many streets in almost all the 
the French department of Corse, and has an area towM of Italy. ^ The best known of these is 

of 3340 square miles, with a population, in 1872, G._w Borne, which is the scene of the celebrated 
of 258,507. The greater portion of the island is of the Carnival. 

occupied by ranges of rugged mountains, the highest CCET, Corneus, a famous Dutch ennraver, 
being Monte Rotondo (ancient Mons Aureus), 9068 "'as bom at Hoom in- 1536. In 1572 he -irent to 
feet high, and covered with perpetual snow. There Vemce, and was hospitably received there by 
.are several rivers in the island, the largest of 'Ktian. Being less of a painter than of an ennraver 
which, having their source in Monte Eotondo, are be seems very soon to have been employed by 
the Tavignano (ancient Rholanus) and the Golo tbe groat Venetian colourist for the roproduotiou 
(ancient Tavola). They flow into the sea on the copper-plate of some of his master-pieces ; and 

east coast ; the Golo is narigahle for boats. Several appears he did it so weU, that he aftenvards 

small rivers, most of which are dry in summer, engraved for Tintoretto and other Venetian masters, 
flow westw.ard into the sea. The soil is generally C. neirt settled .at Rome, avhere he erected an 
fertile in the v.alleys, yielding .all lands of cereals, engraving school, and had among his pupils Agos- 
and much wine is produced. Clive, orange, flg, tino Caracci, and from this school sprang the most 
almond, and other fruit-trees flourish; fruit farming excellent Italian and Venetian engravers. O.’s 
a considerable item in the exports. But C. is 'wor^ had a favourable influence on the graa’er’s 
chiefly celebrated on account of its magnificent "'•rt in the ITetherlands. He died at Rome in 1578. 
forests of oak, pine, chestnut, beech, larch, cork. His engraiungs, considering his short life of 42 years' 
&c. Many of the pines are upward pf 120 feet 'we very numerous, amoimting to more than 150 ‘ 

high, and are much used for masts in the French OO'RTlSs is the name given in Spain and 
naiy. 'The chestnut forests are particularly fine, Portugal to tho assembly of representatives of the 
andthe frmt serves as an important article of food nation. As one district of Spain after another 
for the inhabitants. Pnckly-pear, arbutus, myrtle, was recovered by the Christian princes from the 
&c., abound. Iron, lead, black manganese, antimony. Moors, there arose in each a corporation comnosed 
marble, and mamte of beautiful qualify, are found of the different ‘States’ or orders of the population 
on the island, but these sources of wealth are not limiting the power of the princes. From the union 
developed. Sheep of a peculiar black breed, with of several of these territories were formed the two 
four and occasionally six horns, goats, and pigs are leading kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, having 
munerons, and tho reanng of cattle is earned on each its 0., representing the clergy, the nohilitv 
to a peat extent. Timny, pilchard, and anchovy and the cities. In Aragon, the C.' appointed a 



I CORTiS— CORTONA. 

I ]’«<3go, f? jiifllaa, Trho decided disputes betn'ecn The Spaniards ■u'ero regarded as those descendants 
j tlio inng and his subjects, and confined the royal of the sun Trho, according to a current prophecy, 
I power within constitutional limits. In Castile the were to come from the east and subvert tho 
I righie of the_ burghers were less extensive than in Aztec empire — a tradition that was worth a good 
j Aragon, but in both states the king was dependent many soldiers to Cortes. An attack on C.’s colony 
1 on tho Cortes. After the union of Castile and at A^cr.a Cruz by one of Montezuma’s generals, 
Aragon under Feniinand and IsabcUa, the crown however, proved the mortality of tho Spaniards, 
succeeded in making itself less dependent on the and would have been the ruin of them but for 
C., whoso power and priidlegcs were graduaRy the decisiveness of C., who immediately seized the 
encroached upon, until at last they were seldom emperor, and carrying him to the Spanish quarter, 
as.sombled except to do homage or to sanction an forced him to surrender the offending general and 
arrangement as to the succession to the throne, three other chiefs, whom he caused to be burnt in 
After 1713 the y ^ d not meet till 17S9, on the acces- front of the palace, and ere long compelled him for- 
sion of Charles IV. In 1800, the C., as composed in mally to cede his empire to Spam. One has nothing 
1789, was _ assembled by the Junta, and framed a but astonishment for this man, whose daring acts in 
new constitution, called the Constitution of 1812, the capital city of the empire, containing, it is calou- 
whioh, however, was set aside at the restoration, lated, 300,000 inhabitants, had nothing but 400 
Endless attempts at restoration and modification of Spaniards, and a few thousand Indians, whom ho 
the Spanish C. have since been made, without any had recently conquered, to support them. Mean- 
happy result. See Spain. while Velasquez, enraged at C.’s success, sent an 

Tho history of the Portngucso C. is very similar army of about 1000 men, well provided with artil- 
to that of the Spanish. In 1826, Dom Pedro pro- lery, to compel his surrender. 0. unexpectedly met 
mrdgated a now constitution after the model of tho and overjmwered this force, and secured its aUe- 
Frenoh, calling the C. again into life, and abdicating giance. But in his absence the Mexicans had 
at tho same time in favour of his daughter, Maria risen in the capital, and C. was finally driven out 
da Gloria. This constitution was set aside during with much loss. During the disturbance, Monte- 
the usurpation of Dom Miguel, but was finally zuma, who was stiU kept a prisoner, appeared on a 
restored in 1842. terrace with the view of pacifying his people ; but ho 

CO'RTlSS, PtERNAN, the daring conqueror of wotmded by a stone, an indignity against his 
Mexico, was bom in 1485, at Medeilin, a village of kingly person which he took so much to heart that 
Estremadura, Spain. He was educated for the law, ke died m a few days. C. now retired to Tlascala, 
but afterwards adopted the profession of arms ; recruit his fatigued and wounded men ; and 
and in 1511 distinguished himself under Diego- receiving reinforcements, he speedily subjugated 
Velasquez in the expedition against Cuba. In 1518 Anahnac to the east of the Mexican valley, 
the, conquest of Mexico was intrusted to him by eee“ marched again on the city of Mexico, 
Velasquez, who was then governor of Cuba; but the rvluch he succeeded in capturing (August 16, 
latter had no sooner granted bim the commission 1521) after a siege of four months ended by a mur- 
than ho wished to revoke it, fearful that his dashing derous assault of two days. Famine had assisted tho 
and sagacious lieutenant would deprive him of afi Spanish arms, so that of the vast population only 
the glory of tho enteiprise. C., however, maintained e.bout 40,000 remained when the Spamards entered 
his command in defiance of the governor. Never, Ike city, which lay in ruins, ‘ like some huge church- 
perhaps, was an enterprise so great undei^ken with yerd with the corpses disinterred and the tombstones 
so little regard for its difficulties and dangers. A scattered about.’ Mexico was now completely 
force of between 600 and 700 men, only thuteen of subjugated, for though some attempts at revolt were 
whom were musketeers, with only ten field-pieces afterwards made, they were soon crushed by 0., 
and two or three smaller pieces of cannon, were aU ^ko had been nominated governor and captain- 
the means at C.’s disposal to effect the conquest general of the country by Charles V. In 1528, 0. 
of tho then extensive empire of Mexico, when, returned to Spain, to meet some calumnies against 
early in 1519, he landed on its shores. Sail- kim, and was received with great distinction. On 
ing up the river Tabasco, 0. captured the town kis return to Mexico in 1530, however, ho was 
of that name, the prowess of the Spaniards occa- divested of his civU rank. At his own expense ho 
sioning great terror to the Tabascans, who made fitted out several expeditions, one of which dis- 
libonal presents to the white men, and volunteered covered California. In 1540 he came again to Spain, 
.all tho information about Mexico in their power, kut wa3_ coldly received at eourt, from which ho 
Arriving off the coast of San Juan do UUoa, C. was booh retired, and died at Seville, December 1547. 
here visited by some Moxicau effiefs, with whom ho CORTO'NA, a town of Central Italy, about 
entered into negotiation regarding a visit to Mon- 50 miles south-east of Florence. It is beautifully 
tezuma, who then ruled with nearly absolute sway situated amid vineyards on a hill rising from the 
over Mexico. Montezuma sent C. rich presents, but fertile valley of the Chiana, and commanding a fine 
objected to his visiting tho capital. But C. had view of the lake of Perugia (ancient Thrasymene). 
■resolved upon seeing the emperor in his palace, and The city is of fabulous antiquity, older, it is said, 
was not to be daunted by opposition. Having than Troy ; and the Cyclopean walls, erected by the 
founded the town of Vera Cruz, and burnt his Pelasgians — ^which in many parts remain unchanged 
ships, so that his troops could not return, and must — prove, if not a history quite as old as tradition 
therefore conquer or perish, C., with a force reduced affirms, at all events one second in remoteness to 
to 400 Sp.aniard3 on foot and 15 horse, but with a few places in Italy. It was one of the most powerful 
considerable number of Indian followers, lent him of the twelve cities forming tho Etruscan League, 
by dissatisfied chiefs dependent on Montezuma, By tho Romans, who settled a colony here about the 
m.arched upon the capital Overcoming the Tlas- time of SuUa, it was called Corylhus. After many 
calans, a_ bravo people, on the way, who after vicissitudes during the middle ages, the toivn became 
became his firm allies, and taking fearful vengeance subject to Florence in the 15th century. Besides 
on tho city of Cholula, where, by Montezuma’s the walls, there are several objects of Etruscan 
orders, a treacherous attempt was made to massacre antiquity, at Cortona. Tho modem town contains 
his troops, C. on the 8th November 1519 reached above 3500 inhabitants. Among the principal 
the city of Mexico with his little band, and was buildings are the cathedral, dating from the 10th or 
received with great pomp by tho emperor in person. 11th c., with some fine paintings and monuments, 
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the cliurclies of Jesus, St Francesco, and others. 
The Etruscan Academy has its seat here, the 
luusemu connected with whicli contains a multi- 
tude of Etruscan sarcophagi, vases, &c. C. has a 
trade in ivine and olives, and fine marble is found 
in the vicinitj'. 

OORU'IfA (EnvKsh, Corunna), a fortified seaport 
of Spain, situated on a small headland in the 
Atlantic, formed by the three bays of Betanzos, 
Corufla, and El Ferrol, about midway between 
Capes Finisten-e and Ortcgal, in lat. 43° 22' N 
long. 8° 22' W. a, which is a thriving place, is 
bmlt partly on the slope and partly at the foot of a 
hill, and is diridcd into the upper and lower towns, 
the . former being the most ancient. The lower 
town, which was formerly inliabited chiefly by 
fishermen, is now more important than the upper. 
It is well built, chiefly of granite, and some of its 
streets are broad and well pavecL There arc few 
pubho buildings of any note in Coruna. A citadel 
defhnds the town, aud the harbour, protected by 
forts, is safe and commodious. In 1871, 35G vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 34,927 tons, entered, 
aud the same number and tonnage cleared the 
port. During the s.ame year, the value of cargoes 
amounted to £119,200. Pop. 23,500. C. dates 
its origin from the Phoenicians, from whom it was 
taken by the Homans in the 1st c. n.c. For 
Englishmen, great historical interest attaches to 
Coruna. Here, in 1386, John of Gaunt landed to 
claim the crown of Castile in right of his \vife 
daughter of Pedro the Cniel ; in 1554, Philip III 
embarked here for England to many Queen Mary; 
and in 1088 the great Spanish Armada, which had 
been refitted at this port, sot sail for the conquest 
of England. But C. is best known in connection 
Mith the death of Sir John Moore, who, as a fitting 
conclusion ,to his memorable retreat, uith about 
14,000 men defeated (January 10, 1809) on the 
heights of Eh-ina, behind C., 20,000 French under 
Soiilt. Moore, who was mort.'dly wounded in the 
action, was buried on the ramparts in his military 
cloak. A monument, erected by the British govern- 
ment, marks the place of his burial. 

COmr'HDtlM, a mineral consisting essentially 

of mere aliumna, yet of great specific gravity 

about fom* times that of water — -and of remarkable 
hardness, being inferior in this respect only to 
the diamond. Mineralogists regard the sapphire 
as a variety of C., and along avith it the gems popu- 
larly Imo\vn as Oriental Ruby, Oriental Topaz, 
Orient,al Emerald, and Oriental Amethyst; but 
the nameC. is more usually limited to the coarser 
varieties, to which it is applied by the natives of 
India. These, instead of exhibiting the brilU.aucy 
of gems, are m general of .a dull and muddy appear- 
ance, and the crystals — which are usually six-sided 
prisms, and six-sided pyramids — are externally dull 
and rough. The colom- is various, often green, 
blue, or red, inclining to gr.ay. The variety called 
Adamantine Spar is of a h.air-brown coloiu: and 
adamantine lustre. Some corundums — knoom as 
Asteria, Sapphires or Star Sapphires— -wtien cut in 
a particular manner, exhibit an op.alescent star of 
six rays. C. is found in many parts of the avorld, 
and has long been used in India for polishing all 
gems except the diamond, which is too hard Iot it, 
and also for polishing the stones used in temples and 
other buildiuvs. Emery (q. v.), so well knoavn as 
a polishing substance, is a variety of corundum. 

CORVEI (Corheia nova), a Benedictine abbey on 
the AYeser, near Hoxter, the oldest and most famous 
in early Saxony, founded in the beginning of the 
9 th century. It was a colony from the monastery of 
the same name in Picardy, then part of tHo country 


of the TYest Franks. It received rich endowments ; 
"was the centre of great agricultural improvement 
aud prosperity during the earlier part of the middle 
aoes; and the scat of a school, founded by Ansg.ar, 
the Apostle of the Horth, which flomished greatly 
m the 9th and 10th centuries, and avas next in 
reputation to Fulda. Its abbots were numbered 
amongst the spiritual princes of the German empire. 
In 1794 It was made a bishopric by Pius VI. Its 
territory .then extended to about 22 square miles 
^th 10,000 inhabitants. In 1803 it was annexed 
to Nassau, from which it was transferred in 1807 
to Westphalia, and in 1815 to Prussia. In 1822 the 
lands belonging to the ancient abbey passed into 
toe hands of Coimt Victor Amadens von Helsen- 
Rheinfels-Rotenburg, which were formed into a 
mediate principahty of the Germanic empire. The 
church of the abbey is built in the Gothic style, very 
magnificently adorned in the interior, aud contains 
a multitude of monuments of successive djmasties. 
The libr.ary .and .archives of the cloister, which 
contained most valuable records of the early ages 
of German history, have all been destroyed— the 
authenticity of the Ohronicon Corbejense, an alleged 
record of this abbey from its foundation to the end 
of the 12th c., being doubtful. 

CORVE'TTE, is a flush-decked vessel, ship-rigged. 



CORVID. 1 E, a family of birds of the order 
Insessores, tribe Conirostres, haadug a strong biU, 
compressed towar^ the point, .and covered at the 
base -with stiff, bristly feathers, which adv.ance so 
far as to conceal the nostrils. The plumage is 
dense, soft, and lustrous, very generally dark, but 
sometimes of g.ay coloiirs, more particularly in the 
tropical species. The buds of this family are 'nddely 
difiused over the world. They are generally birds 
of strong and rapid flight ; some of them are solitary, 
some gregarious in their habits ; some reside in 
woods, some in moors and wastes, some on sea- 
coasts, &c. They .are very omnivorous. They are 
also remarkable for their iutelligenoe, their prying 
ciuiosity, and their disposition to pilfer .and secrete 
glitte^g articles. 'Besides the crows, r.aven, rook, 
and jackdaw, ^which belong to the genus Corpus, 
the magpie, jay, chough, and nut-cracker are 
included among the C. of Brit.aiu. 

CO’RVO, the most northerly of the Azores, is the 
smallest among the inhabited islands of the group 
It measures only 6 miles by 3, the latitude of its 
southern point being_39° 42' N. It is of volcanic 
ongm, and has, in an' exhausted crater, a small lako 
1277 feet above the sea. With a fertile soil .and a 
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delicious climate, C. contains barely 1000 inhabitants, ivhom are Greeks; the other half being Turks 
and these generally poor. and Jews, who congregate in the towns. On the 

CO'ElVEli', a town in north 1\''ales, in the north- eastern side of the island a range of hiUs extends 
c.ast of Blerionethshire, situated on the right bant nlou!! the coast, from Cape Ponka on the north, 
of the Dee, 10 miles west of .Llangollen. It is to Point Korlcilo on the south ; but with this 
sheltered by a rock at the foot of the Berwyn moun- exception, C. consists . mostly of delightful and 
tains. Pop. of parish (1S71), 24G4. Here the Welsh fertile plains, which are well cultivated. South of 
under Owen Guynedd defeated Henry II., and after- these plains, on which stands the principal town, 
wards under Owen Glyndwr defeated Henry IV. of the same name as the island, rises a high moun- 
COEYDAThlS. See Pn 31 .iKi.vCEE. muge, which, from its jagged summit, is called 

n/TDwri ATTMr • • Mount Prion — the ‘ sawing ’ mount, or sierra. There 

m the are many mineral springs on the island. The ex- 
principaUy of raisins, lemons, salt, 
of the f and giuin. They .amount annually to about £50,000. 

1 f , j t . V tst Januaij ISIS, it was The chief imports are oil, soap, butter, butcher-meat, 

under PaS- - It and English manufactures. The climate in general 

^der Captain Staunton, against a native force is pretty healthy. Blany ancient Greek remains are 
numbermg at least 3000 infantry' and about 20,000 scattered over the island. The chief town, Comonolis 
cav.alr 3 -, the struggle termm.atmg in the repulse of or Cos, is situated on the north-east coast. It is built 
the assailants after teirjle slaughter. C. stands on the mins of the ancient city of the same name;' 
IG miles to the norfh-east of Poona, in lat. 18“ 39' and in the centre of the chief street is a gigantic 
j 3., and long. /4 8 E. palm-tree, said to have stood there before the Chris- 

COETLA'CEjE. See CtEpniiFZE.53 tian era. To the north-west is an old fortress of the 

COEYLTJ.S. See HLizel. Icnights of St John. The harbour is small, with 


CO'EYIMB, in Botanj-, a forni of indefinite and ? feet of water m it. The inhabitants 

centripetal inflorescence, in ivhich the flowers are f«ployed chiefly m agncultnre. Modem Greek 

.arranged as in a raceme (q, v.), but the lower flower- “ language spoken. In early times, C., was 
stalks are- elong.ited so as to brino the flowers worship of AEsculapius. It was the 

almost to the level of those of the upper The of Ptolemy Philadelphns, of the painter 

C. is a very common form of inflorescence. Apelles, .and the physician Hippocrates. 

COEYhlBI'PEE^. See Coiurosrr^. COSCINO'lMAlfCY, a species of divination 

pn-RV'annTe: IP,. wi ^ a practised from the earhest times by mc.ans of a sieve 

ofTeVsin v tbyt'^nmlL « (Gr. tosI-iTioTi) and a pair of she.am or forceps. It 

the ^ *^® appe.ars to have been chiefly employed for the 

Tim h^h^^was^of(-ln''’o fanuhar. discovery of thieves. The sieve was supported or 

?^^®^ covered -with a sort of open suspended by means of the shears, in some way not 

^ ^ r, easily understood; a certain mystical form of amrds 

I’AN Palit, GEBA^?G PALM, ^’as then nsed, and the names of the suspected 
and Talipat Palm. persons being mentioned in succession, at the name 

COEYPH.ffi'IJS (from Gr. Teoruplie, a summit), the of flic thief the sieve moved or turned round, 
kader of the chorus in ancient Greece. The name is COSE'NZA, a town of Italy, c.apitol of the 
no^^ used to signify those of the highest distinction pm-ince of the same name, about lat. SO* 20' N., 
■T*’ •®® n'®ffc Opera the long. 10“ 15' E It is situated 12 miles east of the ' 

choir-Joader is called the corifto; m Prenoh, coryphee. Mediterranean, in a mountain-enclosed valley at the 
CO'EYPHEKE {Corypheam), a genus of fishes confluence of the Crati .and the Busento, the waters 

of the family Scomheridccy to T^’luch the name ^viding the to-wTi into two parts. The lower town 

Dolphin, properly belonging to a genus of Cetacea, is much affected by maJana arising from the river 
lias by some mistalve been popularly transferred niarshes, but the upper toum is tolerably healthy. It 
The coryphenes are remarkable for the beauty and is the residence of the principal families, and contains 
metallic brilliancy of their colours, which delight some handsome buildings, including a cathedral, and 
the spectator as they are seen gliding with extreme unusually fine court-house, lie streets gener- 
rapi^ty near the surface of the water, gleaming in ^^7 urc narrow and crooked. C. has considerable 
the light of the sim ; and the changes of which, as industry, the principal articles of manufacture being 
they lie dying on the shore or on the deck of a silk, earthen-ware, and cutlery. Pop. about 17,000. 
vessel, have acquired a peculiar poetic celebrity. Anciently,^ C., called Conseniia, was a city of the 
They have an elongated compressed body, covered Bratil It was captured by the Cartliaginian general 
with small scales, the head rising in a sharp crest, Himilco, and was forced to surrender (204 u.c.) to 
the mouth large. They arc natives of the seas of the Komans, who afterwarcb colonised it. Alaric 
warm, climates, and some ^ecies are found in the the Goth died Iiere 410 a,d., and is buried in the bed 
Mediterranean, among which is <7, hippuris, the the Busento. Area of province (formerly called 
largest knoivn, attainmg a length of five feet. This Calabria Citra), 3000 sq. m. ; pop. (1S71) 440,468. 
and some of the other species are often seen playing CO-SIKE, CO-TAN'GEN'T, &c; See Trigono- 
aroimd ships ; and great interest is occasionally metry. 

f ® flying-fisb. CO'SMAS, s,irn.amed Indicoplemtee, .a merchant 

®’ completely of Alex.andria, who Uved in the middle of the 6th c., 
more ■ r ®®^ of ten yar^ or and after having travelled much, returned to'Egypt 

Safof a befl ff® where hc Spent the evening of Ids dajo, in monadic 

eeflem S' ' f 1 " > retirement, and wrote a ‘Christian Topogr.aphy’ in 

saj)m,with a ghttenng hit of metal mste.ad of .a 12 vols.,_in the Greek language, contaiSinS Loh 

’ . .1 information about many coimtnes, and particularly 

OOS (more anciently, Meropis), an pland of the about India. An attempt to reconcile everything 
Grecian Archipelago belonging to Asiatic Turkey, to his notions of the meaning of the Bible has led 
its modern name is Stanko or Stanchio. 0, lias him into many errors. The work (wliich, among 
a length of 23 mues, with a breadth of 5, and a other things, gives the first account of the Jl/bwu« 
population of from 20,000 to 30,000, the half of meniuni Aaulitanum, see Ahule) has been edited by 
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Moutfaiicon in the iVom Collectio PaintTii Graiconim, 
vol. ii. (Par, 1707). G. WTOte also a description of the 
j)lants and animals of India, Tvhicli "waa published 
by Thcvcnot in his Relations de Divers Voyages 
Oiirieux, vol. i. (Par. 1066). 

COSME'TIGS (Gr. hosmeo, I adorn) are chemical 
preparations employed for improving the appearance 
of the sliin and hair. Several of fie C. m uso are 
comparatively harmless, such as perfumed starch and 
chalk ; whilst others, such as pearl white (tho sub- 
nitrato of bismuth), aro more or less poisonous, and 
dangerous to use. At all times, the employment of 
0. is not to he commended, as the minute particles 
tend to fill up and clog the pores of the ekin, and 
prevent the free passage of gases and vapours, which 
is so essential to the preservation of any animal 
organ in a thorough state of health. 

COSMO DE* MEDICI. See Medicl 
COSMO^GONY (Gr. hosmos^ the universe ; gonhj 
generation) is the (so-called) science of tho forma- 
I tion of tho imiverse. It is thus distinguished from 
cosmography, which is* the science of the parts 
' of the universe as we behold it (a science embodied 
in the work of Humboldt, entitled Cosmos), and 
from cosmology, which reasons on tho actual and ' 
permanent state of the world as it is. Gcogony, I 
which confines itself to' the formation of the earth, 
and speculative geology, are hut subdivisions of 
cosmogony. 

Cosmogonists proper may bo divided into two 
classes — the Theistical, and tho PantheisticaL Ac- 
cording to Theistio C., the world of matter and order 
sprang at once into existence at tho Omnific fiat. 
The chief speculations from this point of view, have 
of late been regarding tho date^ if the expression 
may be used, of the world’s formation, and, looking 
to the^ facts of geology and astronomy, the precise 
condition of the cosmos when evoked ; how much, 
in short, of the evolution, since tho date, is attri- 
butable to the operation of secondaty causes. The 
Pantheists hold tho universe, on the other hand, to 
bo the very body and being of Deity, and as such 
to have been from all eternity. God is all things, 
and all thm^ are God — a conclusion reached from 
pure d priori reasoning, and that seems to exclude 
all further inquiry. 

Men of science, in modem times, stopping short 
of ^ actual C. or genesis of tho world, have pushed 
their inquiries into tho order of development of its 
present state, which they, or at least some of them, 
to have taken place from the first by the 
divine power exercised in the manner of natural 
law. They assume the existence of matter; and 
with them there is no proper beginning of things, 
but an eternal round, imdcr fixed laws of growth 
and decay. 

In cosmogonical speculations, heat, air, atoms with 
rotatory motions, numbers — all in turn Lave had 
the honour of being recognised as the fountain 
and causes of things. Latterly, there has been a 
tendency to dynamical hypotheses, not only of tho 
formation’ of our ovm rotating globe, but of our 
system, and of all similar systems in space. Of 
these, tho chief is that of Laplace, founded on 
observation of the mutual relations of the planets, 
their common direction in rotation and revolution, 
their general conformity to ono plane, &c.; taken in 
connection with such facts as the rings of Saturn and 
the fundamental unity of the asteroids. Thus arose 
the Hebitlaii Theory (q. v,), which at one time had 
a support from Sir "Willjam HerschePs observations 
on the nehulce; of which, however, the discoveries by 
Lord Posse’s telescope in a great measure deprived 
it. Following up this view of a formation of the ' 
globes by natural causes, there have been speculations | 


as to the commencement and progress of organic 
life upon them by similar means: these are to bo 
found in the Philosophie Zoologigue of Lamarck ; tho 
Vestiges of the JSfaiural History of Grcalion ; and 
in the work of ^Charles Darwin on the Origin of 
Spedes -hy a Principle of Hafia'dl Selection; all of 
which involve great differences of view among 
themselves, though all meeting in one point — an 
assimilation of the processes of creation to the 
ordinary natural course of things presumed to bo 
arranged and conducted by the Deity, 

COSMORA^^LA (Gr, Jeosmos^ the world, and orao, 
to see), an exhibition of views from different parts 
of the world. See Diorama. 

I CO'SMOS. See Cosmogony. 

COSHE, a toTO of France, in the depai*fcnient of 
Hibvre, about 30 miles north-north-west of Hovers. 
It is situated on the right bank of the Loire, here 
crossed by a suspension-bridge, is generally -well 
built, and has iron forges and manufactures of 
cutlery. Pop. (1872) 5024. 

CO'SSACKS (Russ. Kasachs), a race, in appear- 
ance, manners, and language, very much resembling 
the Russians. The name Rasaok is of Turkish or 
Tartar ori^, signifying, in the Turkish language, 
a robber, in tho Tartar, a light-armed warrior. ' 



Cossack of the Don— Officer in Full Dress, 


The C. are not, however, akin to tho Turks or 
Tartars, but are descendants of the ancient Russians 
of Hoyogorod and Kiew, to whom the necessity 
of maintaining a constant resistance to enemies 
has given a peculiar warlike character. There are 
two principal branches of the Cossack family— 
the Malo-Kussian C. or C. of Little Russia, and 
the Don Cossacks. The former are the more wild 
and rude. To this branch belong tho Saporogi 
C., who dwell , beside the water-falls or Parogi 
of the Dnieper, and are the most unscrupulous 
robbers of alL The Don 0. inhabit the great 
steppes^ to tho north of the Sea of Azof and of 
Caucasia, ^ Their country forms a Russian govern- 
ment by itself, of about 60,000 square miles in 
extent, and wifi a pop. (18G7) of 1,010,135. Tho 
capital is Howotscherkask (q. v.). The C. .belong to 
the Russian Greek Church. Their militaiy chief, 
called the Ataman or Hetman, resides at Howo- 
tscherliask. To the Don Cossack branch belong the 
Tdiemomorslci C., who inhabit the steppes o? the 
Kuban — ^the 0, of the Volga, who are scattered 
through the governments of ^trakhau and Saratow 
— ^the 0. of the Terek, of the Ural, of Azof, and 





no aaTMBA nns Tint- 
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who, in Ills account of the discovery, states that, at minor point, and therefore hound to pay the 0 
the tune he Wrote, O.’s descendants were in posses- which belong properly to it 6. A party who has 
Sion of drinlan^-c^ made out of the remains of tendered iho amoimt recovered, and who pays the 
the types which C. had used. Moreover, a ede- sum into court, and pleads the tender, is not hound 
brated printer of Cologne, Ulrich Zdl, deceased to pay costs. G. The payment of money into court 
AOOUt tDQ vear 1500. la anitl to liavo I in tha fsnnwA mm mm4-.mm x 1 .. ■ 


inuu, niier xuo mouci oi a j/onaitis pnnted tucrc.' amount uo ultimate^ zucovered. 

Aow, a Donntiis of C’s time still exists; it was C. formerly used to be given ndthcr to nor 
produced in 1740 by Johannes Knschedd, also a ccle- a^inst the crown, eitlier in its or 

bmted printer of Haarlem ; and no sooner had his private capacity; but by 18 and 10 Viet. c. 00, and 
Mcovciy been made known in Meeiman’s Oriftnet 23 and 21 Viet c. 34, the crown is now 
T!/p<yrapIue<v, than fragments of the same work to C., and bound to pay C, in the same way as a 
appeared m such quantities, that no one could any private suitor, 

more avw tliat this early monument of imperfect C. are taxed (L c., the items allowed or disallowed] 
gToSKiphy. mostly printed from indisputably Hntch l>y the ofScer of the court appointed for the purpose 
types, had^been struck oil" iiom Gutenberg's press, under the name of the master. "When so ascer- 
Gutenbcig s works, even now, are models of impres- tained, they arc, if in favour of the plaintiff, included 

Bion ! tnmiA • • - ..... x. . » 




the firat pruufa of a beginner. Th e Py ^ 

nil the chmeters of the oldest Dutch printed books nn* in favour of the defendant, llhcy are recovered 
rcscnmlo the Dutch h.andwriting of the first half as a judgment in his favour; and any party may 
tho loth c., a proof of the mdciicndent nature of the have, if he chooses, lus own attorney’s or solicitoi^ 
Mtempts^ towonls imitating manuscripts for sale. taxed by the same officer before 
Other evidences are given by the Dutch that C. was oven after payment in certain cases, 
the tree inventor ot jirmtiiig; the most eminent In crinunal cases, tho prosecutor’s 0. may ho 
advocates of hia claims being Mcciman, Koning, allowed by the judge, and in that case are paid 
bebcltcma, Van V estreenen van Tiellandt, Dc ontof the countyrates, tho county being reimhiirsed 
\nca, Schnihel,Nonril/iek, Ebert. Leon dcLaborde, by tho lVe.isiiry. ' S«mimwsea 

Iwtd Lacroix, and Demanl. In tho town-house In Chancery suits, C. are, in the discretion of tho 
of Ha-irlcm, the typographical romn.ants of the court, given ns a general ndo to the .nopnerf..! 
productions ascnlK-d to C. .are presen-cd. See | party; but when tlio suit was properly instituted, 

irlUKTlKO : and tor tliu (ronunn Aceotinf: nf fbn * nml ^vaa of tbn nafnm nf m« ....sx 


' . “'■*7 tiwuuur ity LUC Miwu w iU8 oirctt j tiio I m I'^cDunnOy are caucu Jiixpcnscs (n. v,). Soo 

8ito of 1113 hoii:ic 13 still |Kiiutc(l out vriih pndc; also Auditoh or mi: CotniT OP tScssioK ^ * 

Wood “if 'bnmVr??!''"* i 1 ^®“'“’* 1 ” , COSTU-ME (Itel. toslumt ; 3?r. toiiaume, eoutumc, 

propW ^*1 oUtiif of him, by Eoyer, was from Lat. OMuiicfudi^ use and wont) is anotber form 

ormfrl™ Jidv7(MM(!" “/ tbe word custom, and, in its wider sense, signifies 

01 nnarlem, July l(i, is,*,. external appearance which the life of a ^plc 

CO'STMAllY (i. p , or aromatic plant, of the Ptesents at a p.articular epoch of its history. In 
Virgm M.'iiy), <ir ALE Cd.ST (//«La»irt#r vulgaru), *** narrower and more iisiinl sense, 0. signifies tho 
a mrcnnial plant of the n.itiiral onler C’ompotific, enstomarj’ modes of dothing and adorning the person, 
sub-order Cari/mbif. i\r, a ii.itivp of tho south of particular age or coimtij'. In tliis sense, it 

Enro]ic, ivlueh has long Ihmh ciiltiwiteil in g.-irdcnB *“rludes tho provailmg fashion in jewellery, we.apons, 
mDntain for the agne.ible fnignime of the leaves, and other jictsonal equipments. Di both senses, C. 
^10 ipot'lcavc’s ;in* uf ;i ^ra 3 ish rolonry on aa important part in nrL Tbc pocty moro 

long foot<sta]ksi ; tho htnii in 2 ;i fict high; the ®5pocialIy tlic narmtivo or epic poet, is compelled 
stem-leaves luve no foot-.t.i1k ; the small heads of *** resort to it ns a nic.uis of cartjTpg his reader 
ilowers are in Iikim* loriiulw, d(s*p yelhiw. Ibo pack into the ago which he describes. Homer has 
leaves were formerly put into .ale and negus, and j*. const.intly in view in narrating the exploits of 
are still useil by the l-'reiieh iii s,ilads, "•* berocs. Amongst modem romanco writers. Sir 

COSTRO'MA. Sec Kusniov i Walter Scott has introduced tho fashion of perhaps 

COSTS, the technied n.ime In l-m excessive attention to mere ortemal costume. 

tho expenses incurred in legal pro 
gcnciaf rule, tho C. of tho 


rnsTQ *.,.1.. I r. 1 . t , an-enuou to mere external costume. 

♦ 1 ,^ ® “‘•“c'' •»> ''anie in English law for But it is in art as presented to tho eye, that G 

A" I"?*',™'!'"!;®- As a becomes indispensable, and the loose and general 
gcncial rule, tho C. of the suceessfii] nnrtv nro nmil fmsfmnnf. nf i*- -,.i,:.i, 


-Vi A . " i A n occonics inuispcusauic, auu tiio loose ana general 

hv tbo successful party are paid tnatment of it which is permitted to tho novdist 

rvrJnLn. ’i s ™''' '» mp^t Or the poct, is forbidden ti the painter, tho BciUptor, 

•« forma and the player. How sorely tho sculiitor has been 
P”'’*!®!!® lie must tried by tbc wigs nnd brcedics of former gonera- 
*{“*.*“ 7 ""t '’■“rth A'.i). does not pay C., tions, and by tho troiisers, straps, hats, and otlier 
thoMb he IS entitled to iiKeivc them if successful, monstrosities of our own, no one who lias seen a 
. ‘.i ^ Frederick the Grosit, or of the late Sir 

+2*" “{•*“ entiUed to 0., Robert Peel, can require to be tohl Two ^ne-iT.. 

w "rtaics that ho ouglit to not of solving but of escaping from the difficidty% 

have tliem ; and in all other cases, he is not entitled Lave been largdy resortedbo: the one consists in 
miirbiTnf to w P™®“I“J? J“'ISo certifies that ho departing from tho, modem dress altogether, and 
ought not to hai c them. 3. A plaintiff who mi^t reverting to tho ancient toga ; the other, m wrapping 

entitled to C. if he sues in the h^hcr con^ nnd first of these devices is neither moro nor less than a 
wn ^ certain actions, or ddiberato violation of what artists regard as the 

others, unless tho judge who tnes the case laws of 0., by which they conceive themselves 

bem^bron^bt^n'flfn^a*^®'' I*"™ nqircscnt ovmy object with its appro- 

been brought in tbe lugber cou^ A Apa^wbo pnato accessories; the second, besides beim' rery 
IS succcssM in tbe mam, nnd tlicrcforn ontiried to often open in a lesser degree to tlie same objcctio? 
the Roneral costs,’ may bo unsuccessful upon some has tho further disadvantage of .annnmrUdT.-njr 
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object very imperfectly. The ivisest course for the 
artist is boldly to face the difficulty. That he may 
do so successfully, many of the -works of Eauch, 
lieckjTIiorwaldsen, SciiadoWj nndotliers abundantly 
testify. In the earlier stages of art, an. excessive 
attention to 0. may generally be remarked, -which 
though useless, and sometimes hurtful to artistic 
effect, has proved of the greatest value for historical 
purposes. The tendency of the earlier schools of 
art to exhibit G. with an almost painful accuracy 
and minuteness, is exhibited in the works of the 
older masters, both of the Italian and German 
schools. Even during the period of the highest 
bloom of Italian art, the medieval custom of repre- 
^nting historical, sacred, and ideal characters in the 
0. peculiar to the -time and country of the artist, was 
in a great measure adhered to. Erom Paul Veronese, 
Tintoretto, and others, we may learn the aspect 
which a marriage-feast in the palace of a Venetian 
or Eloi-entine grandee presented, but can form little 
conception of the C. of that simpler festivity in 
Cana of Galilee, or of that supper still less sen- 
suous in Jerusalem, which they profess to repre- 
sent. In the hands of the greater masters, these 
scenes assumed an ideal character; and in the 
works of Michael Angelo, Leonardo, and Eaphael, 
C., though BtiU exhibiting something of a native 
trace, rises into the highest regions of poetical 
conception. The effort to avoid anachi-onisms by 
a previous historical and antiquarian study of 
the subject, belongs, indeed, almost entirely to 
the modem Eurdpean schools of art, and many 
painters of late have devoted themselves to it to 
such an extent as almost to forgot that it is a 
means, and not an end, except, indeed, to a mere 
painter of clothes. 

_ But it is in theatrical representations that atten- 
tion to_0., particularly in its narrower sense, becomes 
most imperative. IlTien the stage, in "Western 
Europe, commenced in the religious mysteries of 
the middle ages, the dress adopted was that which 
belonged to the time and the country. To tins dress 
some fantastical object was generally added to indi- 
cate the character intended to be personated. In 
this position matters remained durmg the time of 
Shakspeare in England, of Lope de Vega and 
Calderon in_ Spain, and even of CorneUle, Eacine, 
and Molibro in Eranee. "Whether a Greek, a Eoman, 
an Assyrian, or a Turk was represented, the ordi- 
naiy court-dress of the time was adhered to, and 
the turban, the helmet, or the laurel-crown was 
placed on the top of the peruke or the powdered 
hair. In like maimer, shepherdesses and peasant- 
I girls had their hair dressed in turrets like feudal : 
Keeps, and long white kid-gloves which covered ' 
their hands and arms to the elbow. Towards the - 
middle of the 18th c., a reform was introduced by 
the famous actress Clairon, who acted Eleotra with- i 
out haupowder; but Talma was the first who 
introduced a 0. really true to history. G.arrick 1 
followed in the footsteps of the gre.at Erenchman, 1 
tliough both he and Siddons, during their earlier ] 
period, personated, the characters of Shakspeare in 1 
what has been called the rococo C. — ^knee-breeches j 
and periwigs. _ SchlegeTs Hermann, and Goethe’s 1 
Golz von Serlidiingen, were the first plays which ( 
were given in Germany -with historical costume. j 
CO’STITS, or COSTUS AEA’BIOUS, an aromatic ^ 
much esteemed by the ancients, and concerning * 
which great doubt long existed, but which seems ‘ 
now to be ascertained to be -the dried root of i 
Auchlandia Gosius, a plant of the natur-al order ^ 
Composita:, sub-order Ct/narocephalcc. It is a native * 
of the moist open slopes surrounding the valley of ^ 
Cashmere. The roots are there burned as incense. 
They have a strong aromatic pungent odour, and i 


e arc employed in protecting bales of shawls from 
y moths. 

•• GO'SWAY, Eicmutp, a very noted painter in his 
y day, was born at Tiverton, Bevonshire, in 1740. He 
® early displayed a taste for painting, and between 
^ his 14th and 24th year carried off five premiums 
® from the Society of Arts. As a miniature-painter, 
1 he was particidarly famous, and gained all the 
t patronage of the nobility of his time. His works, in 
f fact, were the fashion, and all attempts at rivalry 
^ were usel^. Many of them were distinguished by 
J meat delicacy, correctness, and beauty, and his 
drawings were not unworthy of a place beside some 
" of the old masters. The immense sums of money 

- -which he made enabled him to live in tho most 
3 simptuous style, and to give musical-parties (his 

> -wife on such occasions being the principal performer), 
= so far surpassing .all other efforts of the kind that 
‘ they formed a featm-e of the time, and were attended 

> by all the rank, fashion, and intellect of that day. 

‘ G. died in 1821. 

GOT, on shipboard, is an officer’s hammock. It 
[ is made of canvas, in the form of a kind of chest, 

- six^ feet long, two and a half -wide, and one deep. 

' This receptacle is kept out at full length by means 
< of a square wooden fr.ame. The bed or mattress 
' is placed -within the C. ; and the arrangement is 

more comfortable than that of a sailor’s hammook ; 

. but both are alike slung from the rafters or beams 
of the cabin. 

COTE-B’OE, a department in the oast of Er.ance, 
formed of part of the old province of Burgundy, in 
lat. 46° 55'— 48° 10' N., long. 4° 2'— 5° Sff E It has 
an area of 3350 square miles, -with .a population, in 
1872, of 374,510. The surface is in general rather 
elevated, and is traversed by a chain of hiUs forming 
the connecting-link between the Gevennes and the 
Vosges. A portion of that range, called the GOte-d’Or 
(‘ golden slope’), receives its name (which it gives to 
the department) on account of the excellence of the 
-wines produced on its declivities. See BuiiGuini-s- 
"\VrNi3. A great part of the department is co-vered 
■with forests. The valleys and plains are fertile, and 
there is good pasture-land ; but agriculture is in a 
backward, state. G. is watered by the Seine, which 
rises in the north-west, and by several of its afflu- 
ents ; by the Saone, and by tho Arroux, .a tributary 
of the Loire. By means of canals, C. has water- 
communication ^vith tho German Ocean, Medi- 
terranean, English Ghannel, and Bay of Biscay. 
The climate is temper-ite ; iron, coal, marble, 
gypsum, and lithographic stones are found, the first 
in large quantities. G. is divided into four arron- 
dissements ; -viz., Beaime, Ghltillon-sur-Seine, Dijon, 
and Semur, -with Dijon for a capital. 

COTES, Eogee, a scientific man of much pro- 
mise, was horn at Burbage, near Leicester, July 10, 
1682 J but death cut him off on the high-road to 
fame ere he had attained his thirty-fourth year; not, 
however, ^before he had left some marks of his 
presence in the histoiy of exact science. He was 
the author of the admirable preface explaining the 
Newtonian ^ philosophy, and answering objections 
! to gravitation, which was prefixed to the second 
i edition (1713) of Newton's Prindpia, Various 
! mathematical papers of his own, tending greatly 
to the development of logarithms, were published 
after his death. Short as his life was, his influence 
on mathematics is clearly traceable. He was held 
in the highest esteem by the scholars and scientific 
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men of bis time; and Sir Isaac Heivton is asserted 
to have said of him that, bad be lived, ‘ we should 
have kno-wn something.’ 

COTES-DTJ-HOED (nortkern coasts), a depart- 
ment in the north-west of Eranee, fonning a part 
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portion of the moinland of Gteoigio, Sooth Caro- 
lina, and Florida; the saline ingredients of the 
soil and atmo^ere being indispensable dements 
of the groirth. The plant hears a ydlovr floircr, 
and the seeds are small, black, and quite smootii, 
and the n-ool is easily separated there&om; but 
irhen sorni far inland, away &om the saline influ- 
ences of the coast, the seeds increase in aze, and 
become covered with innumerable short hairs. A 
largo percentage of the crops raised in Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, &c., ate also varieties 
of this species, though, owing to dimatio influ- 
ences, the wool is dioner in staple, and less easily 
separated from the seeds than Sea IslanA The 
commercial volne of the latter kind varies from Is. 
to 3a per lb., rare ^ccimens sometimes realising 
Bs. or (is. per lb. The Dcttcr descriptions of Egyptian 
cotton bdong to O. Barbadtn»e, and bring Is. to 
2s. 6<f. per lb. in the Liverpool market. The short- 
staple varieties, known as New Orleans, Mobile, 
tx., sdl at from fid. to lOd, extra qnoliti^ some- 
timiesbcingfnglaTOrpoand. O./ierfiaceum is found 
in India, Chino, Egypt, &c. The principal .com- 
mercial vonctica arc those known as Surat, Madras, 
and short-stapled Egyptian. It is a small shmbby 
plants bears n yellow flower, the seeds ate eoverm 
with short nayish down, and the staple produced, 
though not Jong, is very ^e. Its price varies from 
Sid. to Od. per lb. A variety is cultivated in the 
United States, and the C. known os nankeen is 
thoucht to bdong to this species. O. herhaetum 
can be profitably cultivated in colder countries 
than any other species of C. plant. The third 
species 18 a native of South America, and the 
‘green seed ’ C. of the United States appears to bo 
a variety. The stem reaches 10 to 15 feet in height, 
tlie flowers are yellow, and tiio capsnlcs contain 
eight or ten black seeds firmly attached together in i 
a cone-like mass. The wool is long and strong- 
stapled, and in value stands next in order to Sea 
Island and long-stajilcd Egyjitian. Moranhom, 
Bahia, and Maceio are varieties whidi sdl in Liver- 
pool at fn)m_ Sd. to Is. 2d. per lb. O. arhoreum is 
found in India, China, &c., and, as its name imports, 
is a lai^ro tree-liko plant. It bears a red flower, 
and produces a fine yellowish-white wool Varie- 
ties of it have been long cultivated in the United 
States, and with the requisite soil and idimate, ore 
said to produce a wool somewhat resembling Sea 
Island. 

2. Cultivation. — Iho plant is a very delicate 
oiganism, and requires a peculiar soil and climate 
for its due develi^ment. The method of cultivation 
is much the same in the various countries where the 
fibro is (piwn ; but the moat perfect system is that 
which obtains in the United States of America. 
^&ough the plant is not, strictly speaking; an annual, 
it is found more profitable to destroy the shrub, 
after the crop is gathered, and sow new seed every 
year. The preparation of the land takes place during 
the winter-months. After the ground has been 
thoroughly ploughed, and os soon as all symptoms 
of frost have disappeared, the soil is laid off into 
rows varying in width from 3 to 4 feet, oceording to 
the situation and quality of the soiL The seed is 
then sown along the centre of the beds in a straight 
furrow made with a small plough or opener ; but in 
some plantations the seed is sown in holes from 
12 to 18 inches apart. The sowing commences in 
March, and generidly continues through April ; but 
sometimes, owing to late spring frosts, the planting 
is prolonged to May. The young shoot appears 
above mound in about ei^t to ten days, and u then 
and subsequently weeded and thiimed. Blooming 
takes place about the be^nning of Jnne — ^in early 
seasons, towards the latter end m May; the average 


date is about ffune. 5. As a general mli^ C. is a 
dry-weather plant.' Eor ploughing, the planter 
requires just siifiident rain to give the soil a moist 
and spongy texture. During the early stages of its 
growth, the crop flourishes best wi& a worm steamy 
sort of weather, with on occasional shower nntil 
blooming ; too much rain being productive of weeds 
and wood at the expense of wool, whilst a sovero 
drought produces a stunted plants forced into too 
early maturity, and resulting in a small and light- 
stapled crop. A great deal, however, depends upon 
the position of the plantation ; lands sitnatcdinmlly 
or upland districts obviously requiring more mois- 
ture than those lyinginthe^^ainsandnvcr-bottoms. 
Etorn the date of blooming to the dose of the pick- 
ing season, warm dry vmther is essentiaL Bi(£Lg 
generally commences in August, occasionally in 
Jufy, and continues until the occurrence of frost — 
abont the end of October or beginning of November 
uts a stop to tho further ^wth of the plmit. i 
the available hands of the ;^antatioi^ young and 
old, are called into full employment during Ue liar- I 
vest. The 0. is gathered.into baskets or bags sus- 
pended from the imoulders of the pickers, and when 
the crop has been secured, it is spread ont anddried, 
and then separated from the see^. The latter pro- 
cess former^ performed by hand — a tedious 
operation, by which one hand could clean only a 
pound or BO a day ; but since the invention of tho 
saw-gin, by Eli V^tney in 1793, the process of 
dleanmg been both rapid and effectual. This 
machine is composed of a uoppor, having one side 
formed of strong parallel vnres riacea so close 
tpge^er os to e^ude the passage of tho seeds from 
within. The wool is dragged through the apertures 
by means of circular-saws attached to a large roller, 
and made to revolve betn-een the wires, the seeds 
^king to the bottom of the hopper. This process 
is adopted on^ in cleaning the ^rfe-stapled varie- 
ties of American 0., the seeds of which adhere so 
firmly to the wooros to require a considerable 
amount of force to separate them. The Sea Mnnd 
variety is cleaned by being passed thron|^ two 
small rollers, whidi revolve in opposite directions, 
and cosily throw off the hard smooth seeds. In 
India, though the saw and other mochine-mns have 
been introduced in some districts, tho woofismostiy 
cleaned by means of the primitive roller. Both 
desermtions of gins arc used in hj^pt and Bnual. 
The 0. cleaned by the loller-gin, b^g iminjured 
thereby in staple, realises the better price; but 
the deterioration caused by the saw-gm is com- 
pensated for by the greatiy increased quantity 
cleaned ; tiie latter tummg out four or five times as 
much work os the former m an equal space of time, 
and thereby considerably reducing the expense of 
cleaning. The introduction of improved gins has 
very largely increased the production of cotton in 
Egypt and Brazil during the past fourteen years. 

3. Produdion and JDistribuUon, — Tho oldest C.- 
prodnoing county is Ladia, in which empire tho 
plant has bceiigrown ond manufactured from time 
immemoriaL l&Iy mention is also made of it in 
the annals of Egypt, and it is believed to have 
a bi^ ontiqui^ in all parts of Africa. In tho 
western world, it was found by^ Columbus, but was 
not BO extensively cultivated as in the East ; though 
during the post half-century the culture there has 
outstnppcd, both in quantity and quality, the 
produce of the Old World. Down to tho commence- 
ment of the present century, the C. conanmera of 
Europe were dq^dent upon the East and West 
Indies andtbe Lemnt for their raw material ; but 
the inventive genius, superior farming, and greater 
energy of the planters of the Southern States of 
America, had, prior to the civil war, almost secured 
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1 tlio mouoj)o]3' of siipplj’-iug the manufactures of 
Great Britain and the iiuropean. continent with this 
vaUiabl- libre. The average import of American 
cotton into Great Britain in IS5S — ISGO reached 79 
]i< r cent, of the entire arrivals ; during the avar the 
prop irtion fell to 3t per cent. ; hut in 1871, it rose 
to bS per cent. AYe will glance briefly at the his- 
torv of the trade of the chief C.-growing countries. 

Unit c/1 Sta'cs . — The introduction of the plant is 
traced as far back as 153G, hirt the export trade did 
not commence until two and a half centuries later, 
the first shipment of importance being about 2000 
]i)3. in 1770. In 1791, the amount reached 189,316 
lbs. In 1793, the ina-cution of the saar-gin g.ave a 
now stimulus to the trade, and in 1800, the exports 
reached 17,789,80,3 lbs.; from ar-hich period the 
shipments haa’e continued to increase, being oa’er 
12-1,000,000 lbs. in 1821, 277,000,000 lbs. in 1831, 

530.000. 000 lbs. in 1841, 927,000,000 lbs, in 1851, 
.and about 2,160,000,000 lbs. in ISCO. Siinultan- 
couslj- avith this rapid increase in production, there 
avas, dnavn to 1851, a gradual decline in the price of 
the avool, in consequence of improa'ed processes of 
cultiaaation and cleaning, and the ohe.apening of 
carriage, &c. ; the aa-erage price in Liverpool, in 
179.3, being Is. Gtf. per lb.; in 1801, 2s. 2ii. ; in 1811, 

1., -. 2«f.; in 1821, Oh/.; in 1831, Grf. ; in 1841, 61</.; 
in 1831, 5id. per lb.; from aa-hich period, however, 
the doavnavard coairse was not only checked, but a 
movement in' the opposite direction commenced, the 
aa’cr.age for 1836 — 1861 being Id. per lb; the loav 
prices current haanng caused consumption to oa-er* 
take production. The outbreak of the ciail avar in 


1861, and its continuance until 1865, completely rea'o- 
lutionised the industry of the South. The abolition 
of slavetj' added materially to the cost of producing 
cotton ; and this circumstance, along avith the 
general rise which has taken place in values of all 
kinds during the past twelve or fifteen years, has 
raised the price at which it will pay to sell American 
cotton in Lia'crpool to ne.arly Srf. per lb., against an 
aa-er.age of ^d. per lb. for the fiv’e years ended avith 
1861. Daring the aa-ar, middling Orleans touched 
2s. I^d. per lb. In 1867 (December), there aaaas a 
decline to 7If/. — ea-cry one expecting a return of old 
prices ; aa'ithin a feav mouths, there avas a reaction 
to l.a. id. Since then the tendency has been down- 
wards : the aa-erage for 1875 being 7td., against 81/. 
in 1S7‘4, and 9i/. in 1873. 

The folloaa'ing table is interesting as sheaving the 
avide fluctuations aa’hich have taken place in the ex- 
ports of cotton from the United States during the 12 
years ending in 1871, expressed in millions of Ihs. 



WriRht, 

Ibi. 

Artrnqo 

Pncc. 

ernts. 


Welplil, 

lb). 

ATcrase 

Trice, 

cents 

1850-C0, 

1767-6 

10-85 

1865-GC, 

. C50>C 

43-21 

ISCO— 61, 

• 307 3 

11-07 1 

1806— 67, 

661-5 

30-1 

1861—62, 

. 50 

23-30 

1867— CS, 

. 734-3 

19-2 

1S62-63, 

. 11-i 

58-43 ' 

18C3— 69, 

644-3 

24-9 

1S63— 64, 

.10-8 

83-13 1 

1869-70, 

. DOO-4 

23-4 

1SG1-C5, 

. C-C 

8C-58 1 

1870-71, 

1IC2-9 

14-S 


In 1871 — 1872 there avas a reduction to 933,000,000 
lbs., oaving to a failure of the ci'op. In 1874 — 1875 
the aa-eight exported w-as .about 1,178,700,000 lbs., . 
or still considerably less than in the great crop 
sc,ason 1870—1871. 
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AXD rsOPORTlONAL, IN AVERAGE TERIORS OP FIVE TEARS EACH (EXPRRSbRD IK allOrSANDS OP DALES). 


Average 
Produce of 


1S5C— CO’SIC 152 01 4 84 303 849 
1831—331252,104 CO 20 143 424 1111 
1830— 40 2G-j219 41 00295 673 1G24 
1841— 43 24C'314 281141 421 874 2021 
1840— 50'285'341 211101 410 093 2211 
1631-G5'333 140 42 ICS .508 1377 2882 
183C— CO 100 458 C3 151 GIG 1900 3G21 
1800-70 3711192 188i 50 314 1209 2120 
1871— 75 C04'375|1C9 141329 1930 3730 


Propottionnl 
Frodaco of 


C < 5 1 6 


Proportional 
Distribnlian of 
Total Average 
Deliveries. 




Tlie figures between 1861 — 1865 aa'ere disturbed 
by the avar. Down to aa-ithin a few years before 
the aa-ar, the bulk of the crops grown in the a-arious 
states avere shipped at the sca'cral ports of each 
state — ^Alabama C. at hlohile, Georgia C. at Savan- 
D.ah, and so on; hut the more general introduction 
of railways has diverted a great deal of C. from 
the old channels. The increase under the liead 
‘ N. Carolina and Virginia ’ is owing almost entirely 
to this cause. One of the most remarkable features 
in the last line of the above table is the large pro- 
portionate increase in the consumption of' the 
United States. The particulars for three seasons, 
from 1872 to 1875, comp.are as follow : 

IBEJ— 13. ISIS— IL IA:I— 15. 

lloceipts at the porpi, 3,792,000 4,012,000 3,702,000 

Direct from plantations, 138,000 128,000 130,000 


Total crop. 


. 3,930,000 4,170,000 3,832,000 
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of &at vast empre find it cheaper to tidce onr 
calicoes in exchange for their raw a, then it is to 
inimnfacturB their own clothing: The first import 
“Em* Indian 0. into Great fintain took place in 
average receipts, from that year to 
1792, were 65,650 lbs. ; from 1793 to 1800, 2,223,030 
6,357,000 lbs.; 1811 to 1820. 

18,835.667 lbs.; 1841 
to 1850, 7^1^^ lbs. ; and 1861 to 186^ 23,017,310 

^ ponnds-wei^t of d-yam, and 

14.191.177 VAnla nf ■■■■n i..j w_*a*_ 


of oaliool It 18 impossible to ascertain the 
total amount of C. raised in India; but ire may 
observe tlmt the fibre is srown all over tbo penin* 
sulO) and is used for all uio pnrposes for Trhiw we 
employ a, fiox, wool, and mostly hemp. The fol. 

reader some idea of the 
extent wnhe eX|iurb branch of the trade ; they also 
ww the marvellous expansion incidental to the 
American war. 

WSIonT AKD TALCS OP COTTOT SXPOnTSO TBOU IKDIA* 

_ Ibl S Ibl. £ 

ISI* 4,437,949 1866, 603,130,494 35,687,389 

JSS* *t6S7,S94 1369, 691,196,905 16,«S,694 

1863, 473,673,491 18,779,040 1879, 809,946,067 91,379|430 

Mor to the American war, the supply of C. from 
Inc^ was merely supplementary to that from the 
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United States* With a small crop in America, 
prioes advanced, and the imports from India in- 
creased; but with a laigo American yield, prices 
drooped, and the receipts from India off; the 


surplus produce finding its way to China, or being 
consumed in the interior. This is in a measure 
stOl the ease (as is shewn in tho abovo figures), 
though not to the same extent ns formerly. By 
the introduction of improved methods of oidtiva- 
tion, oleaning, Ac., the quality of Indian 0. has 
been matly iminorcd; and it is now much more 
gcnctdly used than it w.-ui twelve or fifteen venra 


1848, the total rose to 1,649,909 oantors. biw-np an 

fivineeski mmm Am A1 B m* ^ .. ““O 


inde has continued to augment. The averaee 
shipments of the years 1849—1869 were 473,282 
cantars. The cantar is equal to 94 lbs,, and aero 
** emtars to tho bale of the present 
overage size; so that the mqiorts in I849— 
1859 represented 86,000 bales per nnmim. Jn iggg 
the shipments reached 406,000 bales; in 1876 
they amounted to 347,000 boles— or ^0g0,000 and 
1,908,000 Icantars respectivdy. Great Britain is 
the prmcipal consumer of Bg^tian C., after which 
comes Austno, then France. The following figures 
Aew lie des^tion of tho a exported 7rom 
^exandna dnnng the six years ending September 
30| 1875L 

Exroan n> 

Psi.. ta.iA Aniitla 

ABsiBno. udBpila. and Italy. Xoti]. 

WD, . . 177,631 96,356 96,735 930,799 

JHl* • S18.I>1S 14,974 59,391 313,878 

1879, , , 974,991 99,577 43,987 341 465 

167X . 989,089 SSloOl 5I^‘580 SslloU 

1874, . . 319,179 54,540 43,545 410:957 

1875, . 973,019 84,644 39,651 341^314 

Other Cbunfrier.— In ad^tion-'to tiie districts 
]nst passed in review, C. is grown in numerous 
other countries. During the infancy of the trade 
onr spinners received 76 per cent, of the C. 
consumed from tho West Bodies, and the remainder 
from tho Levant; with tiie great expansion of the 
cultare in America, tiio sim^es from the West 
Indies gradually f^ off, &e planters finding it 
more profitable to occupy thnr labour and capitu in 
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generally used than it w**ui twelve or fifteen yeara 
aga 

Frorif.— tnic C. trade of Brazil has undergone 
a most extraordinary development daring tho 
post ten years, owing to the impetus given to 
tho cultivation of the plant during tho £ncric.m 
war, and to the general adoption of the saw-mn in 
place of the roller-gin; this substitution of the 
American gin has produced quantity at the eTmense 
of quality ; but the demands of fine smnners have 
been met by increased supplies from Bgypt. ^e 
subjoined statement shews tho progros^mado bv 
this branch of Brazilian trade : ^ 

nirOBT or niuziL conea ino zcnorii. 

175,000 I 1861-1865, aTcuco 201,000 
1841 — 1845, I, . 105,000 I lIiGO — 1870, „ . 814 OOO i 
1851-1855, „ . 149,000 1 1871-1674; " wISw 

Egypt . — The C. plant has been knoivn in Egypt 
from time immemorial; but the trade, proiicrly 
so called, vna first introduced by the ceuobrated 
Mchomot Ali, about fifty years ago. Tho first 
exportation took place in 1821, and amounted to 
644 «intai8. During the seven years ending 1827, 
1,011,697 cantars were produced, or 144,528 cantars 
per annum. In the next septennial period, there 
was a falling off, owing to the withdrawal of a Ioict 
number of labonrers to carry on the wars of the 
pasha in Soudan, &c., and Syrja; tho exports there- 
fore only reaehed 900,621 canton, or 128,646 per 
year. The transactions of the subsequent seven 
yiutn shew a considerable improvement, tho total 
shipments being 1,498,042 cantors, and ^ annual 
avera|^ 214^006 cantars. During the yean 1842 
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pcraimma; bat by 1858 the amvalB bod dwindled 
to only 6600 bales; of which only abont 2200 bales 
were from &e West Indies, properly so called. 
Dnto the stimnlns of tiie high pnoes whidi ruled 
during tho 0. famine; the supplies from miscel- 
laneous sources — that from w countries except 
the United States, East Indies, Brazil, and Egypt 
—rose from 6500 bales in 1858, and 9800 in I860, 
to 23,000 in 1863, and 131,000 in 1865. With the 
dedino in prices, the import fell to 100,000 in 1868. 
There was an increase to 166,000 in 1872; owing to 
the high prices ruling in that year, but the increase 
was ohicUy from Peru. Since ^t year, with a 
falling market, the import from 'other conntries’ 
has onnnnlly diminished, being only 89,000 bales 
in 1876, agaiut 166,000 in ;187^ the decrease, like 
the previous increase, being principally in Peruvian. 
Fifteen years aga Femtiui comn was almost 
unknown in the Liverpool market ; in 1864, :tho 
imports reached 27,000 boles ; in 1872, they 
amounted to nearly lO&OOO boles; bnt in 1875 
they fell to 5^000 bales. 

A CoRSiciaption. — Onr remarks nnder this head 
will be con&ied to Europe and tbo United States 
of America. An immense qnanlaty of C. is con- 
sumed annually in India, China, and Africa, but 
there ore no means of asemtoining oven on apprad- 
mation of the amounts so use£ There ore 11 
spinning and weaving mills in Bombty, containing 
404,000 spindles, and 4294 looms; and there are 8 
mills in othm towns of the prosidenty, 'These,' 
says on ofiBciol Bepent (1873), 'are qmte indepen- 
dent of the old native monufootories, and were 
started entiroty in consequence of the inferiority of 
the piece-goods imported from Manchester.’ This 
inferiority was occasioned by the excessive and 
deleterious method of sizing adopted during the 
0. famine, in order to meet the demand for low- 
priced goeds, and is a matter which has lately 
occujnea tiie serious attention of the Mondhestw 
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Cliamlier of Commcroc, Besides the nulls in the 
Bombay presidcnoKhiototics have idso been cieoied 
in the Bengal and bladras prMidcndea ; and in the 
ITorth-wcst and Central Provinces ; a consideraiilo 
native manufacture is also carried on in Burmab. 

Great Britain , — The orimn of the C. trade of the 
continent dates as far back as the lOlli a, at about 
\rhidi period the staple iras introduced into Spain 
by the Mohammedans. Since that time, the manu- 
facture has continued to expand, more or less, until 
it has oirivcd at its present gimntie proportions. 
Though vo have early mention m C. goods in the 
annals of almost everyeountiy of Bnrope, still the 
progress of the trade was very slow until witiun the 
piist one hundred yearn Indeed, before the middle 
of the 18th c., C. goods, properly so called, wore 
never produced— the fabrics mannfactured being a 
mixturo of cither C. and linen, or C. and wool, C. 
yam bring* used for weft only. ^ It is from the 
dates of the patents of Wmtt (spinning by rollers, 
1738), Arkwright (watcr-hamc, 17C9), Hargreaves 
(jenny, 1770), Crompton (mule, 1770), and Cart- 
wri^t (loom, 1785), that the rise of our modem 
mannfaetiite mart be dated. Tho stimulus ^ven to 
tho tr.ade of our own conntiy bj' these inventions 
was instantaneous, and when adopted on tho conti- 
nent, a few yean after their utility had been suifi- 
rienti^ proved, similar effects followed there. Tho 
following fignrcs will give the reader an idea of tho 
rapid extension of tho consumption of 0. in Great 
Britain: 


lurOBT or eonos wooi, isro obcai nniTAi!i. 

Ibtal 


Tor. 

1701, ««•••• 

1751, 

1771,on<Tcar after ArkiRlsht'i'S 
loom and nargreaTu' )■ 

Jenny, . . . J 

lTSO,ycaritftcrCrainpton’a mule, 

1755, 

1791, 

1701,. 

tba tair-Eln, 

1500, 

1570, 89,999,1» 

1810, 587,850,505 

1850, .... 1,115,850^008 

1871, .... 1,038,077,920 

1875, . . . 810,223,920 


American. 

IbL 

none 

^nonc 

nono 

none 

nono 

189,310 

487,000 


of all kinds, 
ni. 

1,970,359 

3,970,010 

4,7«,689 

0,700,013 

18,400,381 

31,417,005 

19,010,929 

43,379,378 

151,073,055 

003,488,010 

1,300,038,753 

1,778,139,770 

1,458,095,470 


The followiiig table furnishes particulars of tlio 
imports, e^orts, and home consumption of C. 
during tite past scvenly-fivo yean, in average 
poiiods of ton yean down to 1870, and for Iho fivo 
years 1871—1876. 


sDrrLT AMD eomnimoK or.nAW cottos in obcat nniTAin, 
m mocBAnss or balsb, man 1801 ro 1875. 


Aimi:* 
rerlridt ef 
TnTctn. 

Impoit. 

1 

II 

0fii 

ig 

H* 

ti 

A 

« a 

II 

1 

i. 

tt 

” 

^1- 

<aj 

a 

1881—10, 

127 

72 


81 

19 

299 

8 

207 

son 

1811—20, 

150 

130 


54 


4ia 

31 

.948 

377 

1831-30, 

ISC 

111 

30 

26 

54 

699 

85 

630 

895 

2831— <0a 

818 

EES 

31 

28 

131 

1130 

97 

1814 

1111 

1811—50, 

1100 

113 

52 

13 

800 

1577 

17G 

148.9 

1570 

1831—80, 

1778 

12S 

106 

0 

438 

2450 

852 

8070 

2432 

18C1— 70. 

907 

ffti 


80 

1405 

2951 

804 

8151 

2955 



m 


m 

m 



3183 

3010 



The bales vary considerably in weight In 1876 
the averages wore ns follow : American, 439 lbs. ; 
Brasilian, ICO lbs. ; Egyptian, C02 lbs. ; Smyrna, 
.370 lbs. ; West Indian, Ac., 205 Iba ; Snrat, 390 lbs. ; 
Madras, 300 lbs. ; and Bengal, 300 lbs. During the 
C. famine, a considerable quantity of C. wns 
received from China in bales averaging 26C lbs. 
I3ie comparatim stotement in the following tablo 
shews the relative importance of tho various sources 
of supply — actual and proportional — in 180% and 
on tho average in 1828—1830, 1858—1860, and 
1874 — 1875. The quantities are given in millions of 
pounds — 32*1 equal 32;100,000 IbA 
Tho factory returns for 1875 state that there 
were in Great Britain, in that year, 41,300,000 
spindles (including 3,800,000 doubling spindles), 
and 463,000 looms, and that 479,500 persons 
were employed in tbo manufacture. !^o various 
buildings and macbincs nro said to havo cost 
£66,000,000, and it has been calculated that a 
floating capital of £30,000,000 is employed in 
carrying on tho trade. If wo tako into considera- 
tion tbo persons employed in tho bidding of tho 
mills and making of tho machines, and in tho 



Weight In lbs. 

ProporUon. 

in 




1802 


1871—1875 

Anerla, 

321 

173*3 

970-3 

637'0 

53 8 

73-7 

797 

50 3 

Drarll, ..... 

10 S 

30 4 

19-4 

73*3 

17*4 

13 8 

1-C 

4*0 



5-5 


170 3 


83 

3*3 

114 

Wert Indln, Ac., . , . 

16-0 

58 

10 8 

81*8 

25 0 

8*4 

00 

14 

East Indici and Cliloo, . . 

37 

333 

176*4 

388*6 

44 

08 

115 

SCO 

Ibtil j 

80-3 

338-3 

mr-o 

1489-1 

lOO'O 



108-0 


buying and selling of tiio raw and manufactured 
material, it will be found tluit something like 
4,50%000 individuals are dependent upon the 
pro^crity of tho cotton trade W their livriibood. 
The total quantity of yarn exported in 1875 was 
216,000,000 Ibs.^ wortli £13,20%000 ; and the total 
quantify of calicoc!^ cambrics, fustians, &c., was 
%480,0U0,000 yards, worth £62,700,000. , Besides 
thcsi^ there were £%000,000 worth of lacc^ smiill- 
warcs, &a; which raises the total value to 
£70,900,000. 

France and Alraec.— Tho first import of C. into 
Franco took place in 1668— vis., 450,000 lbs. eid 
Marseilles from tho Levant. In. 1760, the receipts 


rcaciicd 6,078,588 lbs. ; but during tlio wars of tho 
llcvolntion and the first Empire, little jirogrcss was 
made. In 1815, tlio import was 36,200,000 lbs. ; 
in 1825, it rose to 55,150,000 lbs. ; in 1836, to 
118,000,000 lbs. ; in 1840, to 169,000,000 lbs. ; in 
1856, to 211,000,000 lbs. ; in 1860, to 270,000,000 lbs. 
In 1^2, the arrivals fell to 127 millions, owing to tho 
stoppage of supxilics from America. In 1869, the 
consumption was estimated at 242 millions; but the 
svar cut down tho fignrcs to 165 millions in 1870, and 
185 millions in 1871. In 1874, there was a rise to 
208 millions. These latter fignrcs arc oxclnsivo of 
Alsace andLorrainc, which use about 65 million lbs. ; 
moldsg 273 millions for Franco, as she stood before 
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the ivar, asainsfc 2J2 millions in 1SG£>- The nmnher 
of cotton spin'llcs in France is ahont 5,200,000. In 
Alsicc there are about 1,700,000. 

Silgima . — The average import oi C. into Ed- 
;pnm in 1S3C — ISIO, was about 39,500 bales: in 
IS-IG — 18.70, 50,000 bales; in 1830—1800, 01,000 
Iralcs ; in 1870, 91,000 bales ; and in 1874, 127,000 
bale*. In the last-named year, 01,000 bales were 
consumed; part of the remainder was forwarded 
to (Germany, ijwitzvrland, or Alsace, and p.sti was 
added to stock. The number of spindles in^lmnm 
is variously estimated .at from 630,000 to 800,000. 

Siritzcrlmid.—'nui trade of this confederation has 


ilounshed considerably. In 1833, its consumption 
svas about 6,000,000 lbs. ; in 1843, about 2-’,OUO,<HH) 
28,000,000 lbs.; in 1874. about 

Rn RAA AAf% 11 mt. _ • • * 
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rj2,tj00,000 lbs. The fint ^innin^'iiiaclitnc v*as set 
up at Zurich in 1807. In 1820, the number of 
spindles was 300,000 ; in 18.30, -lOO.OUO ; in 1835. 
050,000; in 1840, 7.70.000; in 1W.7. 830.000; m 
1850, 930,000 : in ISliO, I,.ai0.(|(l0 ; and at the 
present time, abmit 2,100,000. Prior to the Franco- 
Pnissian war, tht .Sw i>s Kiminers received the bulk 
of their raw mati nal <•«? France, but now they 
are supplied mainly through HnlLaud and Germany. 
The manufactured products of .Switzerland are well 
liked, and compete siiecissfully with those of Eng- 
land in the v.arioiis cnntincntal markets. 

//of/and.— The C*. tiade of Holland is cliiclly a 
transit one. The imports in 1872 reached 208 000 
bales; in 1873, 180,000 bales; and in 1874, 108,000 
bales. The deliveries were 224,000 in 1872, 180,000 
in,1873, and 183,000 in 1874; but only about 28,000 
Iiales pcr annum were rotomed for consumption, the 
remainder p.a.ssini' to G(*nnany, &u. The nnmbcr of 
spindles in Holliind is about 230,000. 

The Zb/fnerein.— Under this bead are ineinded the 
various political divisions of Germany. The several 
states of the union have made considerable progress 
in the production of 0. fabrics. Tho C. is reeSved 
^efly through tho ports of Hamburg and Bremen, 
but a, considerable quantity is also received vid 
Holland and Belgium, while a further portion is 
received^ into South Germany from Trieste. The 
average imports into Hamburg, Bremen, Ar^erdam, 
and Botterdnm, in the live years ended with 1840. 
reached 109,000 bales ; in the five years ended with 
1855, they averaged 233,000 bales ; in the three years 
ended vvith 1874, they averaged 035,000 bales. The 
deliveries in tho last-named jicriad, however, did 
not exceed 644,000 bales — the b.alance being retained 
in stock. Tho number of spintUcs in Germany in 
1840 was about 81.7,000 ; in 1838, 2,000,000 ; and in 
1874, 3,300,000, besides 1,700,000 in Alsace ; making 
n total of 5,200,000. The Germans consume nearly 
tho whole of their own produce, and are besides 
largo buyers of English yams and goods. Tho lead- 
ing seat of the manufacture after Alsace is Saxony; 
tten follow Bavaria, Pnissia, Baden, Wurtembeis 

Auslria , — In the C. trade, Austria has made Hie 
least progress of py country on tho continent. In 
1854, there were in all Austria, including Lombardy 
and Tcnice, about 1,333,000 spindles; \^e in 1872 
(incinding the Italian provinces for the pmposo of 
comparison) there were only 1,900,000— an iacreaso 
of only 24 per cent, in 18 years. Tho manufacturers 
receive nearly the whole of their raw material rid 
Trieste. Tho deliveries from that port avoraned 
about 82,000 bales in the five years ended vnth 
1840 ; 107,000 in 1831 — 1855 ; and 123,000 in tho 
three years ended with 1874. Tho C. trade of 
Trieste has increased considerably since the ojiening 
of the Snez Canal, ^ which means the spinners of 
Austria and South (termany have been brongitt into 
drrect communication with India. Formerly a Inrim 


qiiantityof C. w.is nnnii.a1Iy exported from Ltver- 
l»oI to Trieste, but the success or M. Isisscps’ cnler- 
pnso has entirely destroyed this branch of trade. 

^“'//•~Thc Et3tistic.al materi.il.s rd.aUng to this 
part of the cnntinpnt arc very rc.anty. The iniport.s 
in .amounted to aWit 

ol.00a Iwlcv ; in IbCO, they reached 91.000, but a 
pood portion of this w.av fonv.anled to Switrorhnd 
places. In 1570. the import w.is only 
4i,Ono_b.iles ; in 1871, the ligitres reached 92,000; 
in lSi4, fcll^ to 64,000. T^ere are considerable 
imports also into Venice and Xaples. The nimibcr 
of spindles in It.aly is estimated to amount to 
aliont 700,000, cap.ablc of using 88,000 lal.-s iier 
nnniim. = > i i 

Spain.— no C. trade of Sp.am is the oldest in 
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annual consumption was only about; SO.OOO balr«?- 
in 1800, it reached 106,000 ; in 1870, 152,000 ; and in 
1874, 189,000. There nro in Spain about 1,500,000 
spindles, capable of using about 189,000 b.alcs of 370 
lbs. cai^. 

Ifuwia.— The 0. monniachtra of this empire is 
of comparalavdy recent origin. The imports of raw 


pZnn’SSS *. ™ reached 

6,200,000 lbs.; in 1845—1847, 28.000,000 lbs.; in 

“ isss— isco, 

94.000. 000 lbs. ; and in 1869— 1870, 100,000,000 lbs., 
besides a considerable quantity from Bolcl^ra, say 
from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 lbs. This immense 
increase in the consumption of raw 0." has* con- 
nclctably curtailed tbo demand for ISnclisb. yarn. 
In 188S, we exported 19iSll,8771bs.y.*im to Eussiai 

only 1,700,000 lbs. ; and in 1872, about 
^000,000 lbs. The number of spindles in Kussia is 
estimated at 2,100,000, capable of using 136,000,000 
lbs. of cotton. Eiccept in times of depressed trade, 
tho miUs work night and day, each mill having two 
sots of hands. 

Sweden, So. — There are in Sweden and Norway 
about 300,000 Bjnndles. Tho coarser sorts of yam 
are produced, and tho annual consumption of C. 
is about 18,000,000 lbs., or 48,650 b.alc3 of 370 lbs. 
each. The C. is imported partly from Liverpool, 
andjpartly direct from tho United Stat^ 

Dnited Stales.— The first C,-mill built in tho 
United States was in 1791; tho second in 1705; 
the third, in 1803 ; tho fourth, in 1804 ; followed 
by doven more during tho next three yc.ars. In 
1810, there were 31,000 spindles ; in 1831, 1,240,503 
spindles; in 1850, 3,033,093; in 1800, 6,035,798; in 

1808.0. 000.000; and in 1874, 9,415,000. In 1831, 
the consumption of C. nmonnted to 182,000 bales ; 
in 1850, 013,000; in 1800, 843.000; in 1808, 
968,000; in 1871,1,173,000; and in 1874, 1,313,000. 
In 1851 — 1852 (average of two yc.'irs), tho consump- 
tion represented 21 per cent, of the C. grown, hut 
in 1871 — 1875, 28J per cent, 1 Europe lias there- 
fore had to look to other coimtrics to supply her 
increased requirements, as w’o have already shewn 
in a previous portion of this artida 

Down to 1846, supply kqit conskintly ahead of 
demand, and, at the efose of that yc.w, tho stock of 
C. in Europe reached 1,219,000 hales, or about 
27 weeks’ consumption, tho average rate at that 
time being about 45,000 bales per wed;. The rcsidt 
was a very serious fall in prices — ^middling Orleans 
descending to 3S(f. per pound. The jprodneo of 
America had almost driven the growtii of every 
other country out of tho market, and in 1846, tho 
imports from tho United States represented 86 per 
cent, of the total arrivals! TIic great declino in 
v.alucs naturally led to a serious reduction in tho 
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Tiito of prodncHon, wliipli redaction mta forilior 
asemrated by iinfaTonnible seasons in the Soatb, 
and in 184C the imports from tho TTnited States fell 
to dOl million mun^ and in 1847 to 364 million^ 
against G26 milEons in 184S. Then followed a sliaip 
reaction in pticeSi nnd tiltimatdy on important 
rccorety in the amonnt of supply. Between 1845 
and 185G| however, consnmption cncxoached upon 
nrodnetion to such an extmt^ that tho stock in 
Enropo at the doso of 1856 was only 439,000 bales, 
or ahont six weeks’ consumption; against 1,219,000 
bale!), or 27 weeks’ requirements, at &e end of 1845. 
In tho antumn of 1837, thcrcfoie, middling Orleans 
tonched 9g<f. per ponn^ Thence to ISGO, there was 


a gradual recovery in stocks, and a corresponding 
declino in prices ; but oven at the end of 1860, the 
stooh was only 782,000 bal^ or about 9} weeks’ 
consumption, and though middling Orlearrs Imd, in 
the interval, declined to dightly bdow Bd., the 
average ptioe for the five yearn ended wiih 1861 
was 7rh per pound. Then followed Ihe American 
War, of tho effects of which wo have olieady 
^mttcn. 

The foUowing tablo fnmishes particulars of tho 
conmmption of 0. in Enropo and tho ITnited States 
dating the forty>nino years from 1826, in averogo 
periods of five years down to 1870, and the aver- 
ago for 1871— 1874: 


STiTiatEST or inn coxnumos or coiros u Eoitora sim inn nsiiED etitss ison ISSG m U7t (is TUontAsss or 

SALES ASD UtLUOKS OF rOOHSS). 


CanrmpUen— 

Great Britain, ... 
France, .... 
IteatofBurape, ... 
Urltcd Stater, ... 

Total, ..... 

Smrets cJEapplp— 

America, .... 

Brazil 

We<tlndlea,&e., . . . 

But laillca, &c., . . 

BZJiit.te, .... 

Total, 


In Thonsands of Balos. 


ttn-iRS. 

SIM-lttft 


1IS» 

lUl-tSSS. 

1 

lU8-tSGQk 

XWI— IMS. 

iwf-ttn. 

iirt-ini 


Hill 

Wm 

m 

1388 

118 

311 

378 

1458 

355 

421 

666 

1805 

442 

698 

659 

2265 

627 

663 

810 

1669 

440 

766 

410 

2C30 

613 

1229 

870 

mm 

123G 

1S5G 

2010 

2473 

2800 

3691 

4585 

3276 

6851 

0071 

821 

IbS 

83 

77 

118 

li 

252S 

142 

73 

159 

138 

H 


2919 

149 

SO 

852 

214 

3676 

163 

35 

640 

162 

1203 

SOI 

73 

1880 

418 

2523 

611 

176 

1801 

138 

3813 
723 
» 211 
i:h 

477 

1338 

1988 

2010 

2172 

2900 

3891 

1905 

3275 

6351 

0071 

\ 

Comumpflan— 

Great Britain, ... 
France, '. . . . 

Bert of Enrope, , , . 

VnltcU Stater, . . . 

Total, ..... 

Smna tf Sapply— 

America, .... 

Brazil 

Wert Indies, &e„ . . , 

East Indies, dte., . . 

rSTPb&c., .... 

Total, 

In MUlIons of Poands. 



lui-ieu, 

inMfto. 

llll-uu 

IIW—JIM 

lUl-lSUi 
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212-3 

77-8 

42-8 

3S-S 

29S'9 

89*8 

53*1 

68*7 

405-7 

127*3 

811 

96'8 

621*3 

157*3 

109*9 

1525 

869-8 
119-1 
1880 
210 6 

750*1 
178*1 
273 3 
281*4 

947*3 
285 6 
401 9 
358 6 

628*6 
1761 
2H0 3 
1812 

073 8 
-212-3 
431-3 
381-D 

1228-2 
} 831-6 
025-2 

378-6 

506-6 

7110 

Oll-D 

1110-7 

1182-9 

1933 8 

1265 2 


2557-8 

276-7 

29.5 

13-2 

250 

26*2 

dOS'3 

806 

0-8 

31-2 

26-1 

585*7 
2S'3 
13 4 
£65 
SO'I 

818-3 
18-9 
9-4 
73'0 
23 8 

981-2 
23 8 
6-3 
80-7 
29 7 

1254T 
27*1 
6*3 
134 8 
60 0 

16337 
277 
7*2 
207*9 
67 0 

63L7 
30 2 
14-6 
491*3 
1914 

1265 2 

1108*6 
09 0 
33*2 
676'5 
1900 

1669-0 
113 9 

45 3 
522*0 
236*9 

370-6 

800-0 

TIl-O 

8110 

11197 

1182 9 1 1933 8 

2009-1 

2587-9 


In tho healing art, 0. and the cloth and wadding 
made from it are used for wrapping up and keeping 
warm, luid of lata much more than formerly for 
binding up bunia nnd wounds. A prejudice for- 
merly prevailed against the nso of C., as irritating 
to wounds; but experience has shown tins opinion 
to bo unfounded, and C. is now used in many hos- 
pitals quite as fr^y as linen. 

Colton JWanv/aeliire . — Ithasalreadybccnrcmarkcd 
that the modem system of 0. manufacture dates 
no further back than about 1760. Erior to the 
mechanical inventions of Bbtgreaves, Arkwrighij 
Crompton, and Cartwright, the arts of spinning and 
weaving were entirely domestic, and tho instruments 
of manipulation mnmi tho samo os tiiasa which had 
been in use in tho East for centuries before. By 
means of the ancient distaff and spindle, or tho more 
recent sninning-whccl, only one thread at a timowns 
produecd, and the process, os may bo ima^nc^ was 


tedious, and not very remnnorativo; besides which, 
only a very inferior yam was tho result ; for wldlst 
a tolorablo thread could bo sxmn from fiax^ tho 
produce of C. was soft^ weak, and nnevon, and in 
weaving was used for lofft (or tmiieverse yam) imly, 
with linen, woollen, or worsted for the loarp (or 
longilndinal yam). Altogether, in tho middle of 
tho 18th o., tho mochinory for spmning was much 
more impcifcct than that for weaving, and tho 
weavers of tho timo wero often at a stand for wont 
of yarn to go on with, 

_ This state of things had long occupied tho atten- 
tion of tho thinking portion of fho spinners, but 
without any practiem result until tho invention of 
tho ’jenny,’ by Hargreaves, about 1767. By this 
mnehme, ci^it threads at a time conld bo spun 
against tho one of tho spinning-wheel. Eo^rearcs 
was much abused by tho populace of his native town 
and nci^bourhood, who feared that tho invention 
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Tvould deprive them of all employment; the machine 
was destroyed, and the inventor compelled to 
leave his birthplace. Genius, hovrever, ultimately 
triumphed, and the ‘ spinning- jenny ’ avas patented 
at Nottingham in 1770. The year previously, Ark- 
UTight had patented his ‘rvater-frame,’ or ‘throstle,’ 
for spinning by roOers, by me.ans of which a stronger 
and much hrraer y.arn w.as producei It was about 
this period that fabrics composed entirely of C. 
were woven for the first time, the ‘jenny’ supplying 
the xcefl, .and the ‘ throstle ’ the warp. A few ye.ara 
later, Mr Crompton brought out a new piece of 
mech.anism, which he styled the ‘mule-jenny,’ from 
its combining the principles of both Hargreaves’ and 
Arkuright’s p.atents ; but it had an advantage over 
both, insomuch as it [iroduced a much finer yarn than 
cither. The ‘mule’ came into full pl.ay in or about 
I7S0, which IS the jicriod assigned for the birth of the 
muslin trade. There was now no longer a sc.arcity 
of yarn ; the fear was, that there wouhf be too much, 
for it u.as clear that the hand-loom weavers of the 
time could not keep up with the improved spinning 
machinery. But the invention of the * power-loom^* 
by Dr C.-irtwright, in 17Sj, set aside all doubts in 
this respect ; tlie (lucstion now was, whether a 
siiflicient quantity of raw C. could ho obtained in 
order to keei) pace uith the requirements of tile 
rising manufacture. IVest Imha G, which in 
1784 .averaged Is. Gd. jicr lb., rose to 2s. in 17SS ■ 
2?. 1//. in lii)2 ; and 2c St/, in 1708. Great exertions 
were m.ado to obtam incre.osed supphes from India ; 
but the invention of the saw-gin in .iVmerica brought 
the required succour from an unex[)eoted quarter. 

It was only by means of this machine th.at tlio pro- 
duction of the short-st.iplod C. of the United 
States could lie made at all remunerative. The 
export of hand-cleaned C. m 1791 was only 
189,310 lbs., aiul in 1792 only 138,328 lbs. ; but the 
year after the a|»|»carnnco of the irm— Wz., 1704— tho 
c.xports rose to 1,901,709 11.3 ; m 1705, to 0,270,300 
Ihs. : and m 1800 to 17,789,803 lbs. 

But to return. Tlie lir-it * mule- jenny ’ cont,aincd 
about thirhj spimUcs, which, iiistcad of boin.’ 
stationary, .as in tho ‘jenny’ .and ‘throstle,’ wer? 
placed on a carriage, which was moved outwards, in 
order, whilst t«i..ting, to increase tho fineness of 
the thread, and inwards ag.un, to wind tho yarn on 
tho spindles. This rwiuircd the constant .attendance 
of a spinner to wheel tho carri.ago backw.ards and 
forwards ; but subsequeut improvements li.avo gone 
so far as to produce what is called tho self-actine 
mule, two or three of which only require the .assist” 
anco of one person, generally a boy or girl, whoso 
placo it is to piece .any of tho tlircads which m.ay 
brealv during spinning. of this construction ' 

are made with os many as 1000 or 2000 spindles ' 
sometimes more ; and with tho self-actor, as now : 
improved, .a siiiglo thread has been produced me.asur- . 
ing upwards of one thousand miles in hnnth, and yet 
weighing but one pound ! j 

A word or two on tho processes prelimin.ary to j 
spmnuig. The raw m.ateriol is received from tho i 
various producing countries, packed either in bans i 


’ ^ square bales. _ On arriv.al at the mill, the 0. 

) hrst enters the mixinp-room, where it is sorted, .and 
T tho_ various qualities, wliioh are often contained in 
1 a single purchase, laid out in layers of equal extent 
I one over the other, and trodden close together. In 
this m.anner, two descriptions of C. .are^aometimes 
• placed m one muring. MTien Snr.at, for instance. 

’ ds.ar, and short-stapled low American 

plentiful .and che.ap, spinners of what aro called 
: coarse numbers inimriahly use a mLxturo of both 
growths; tho same of other Irinds, provided there 
IS an approach to eqii.ality in len^h of fibre. C 
of different shades of colour .are .also sometimes spun 
together, in order to produce a p.artioul.ar yarn. A 
qinantity of this ling, as it is called, is then naked 
donm from tho top to the bottom of tho side a 
portion of c.ach layer being thus scoured. Tliis is 
c.arncd to the scutching or willowing machine, by 
me.an3 of which tho C. is cle.ansed from all impiiri- 
rics, such as sand, seeds, leaf, &c. Tho cleaned 
C. IS then taken to the .tprcading-machine, through 
winch it p.aS303, and is then woimd, in .a fleecy 
state, upon a largo wooden roller, to he trans- 
ferred to tho carding-machine. The latter machine 
IS brought into requisition for tho purpose of 
drawing out the fibres of the C, into parallel laycra 
^ ^as to facilitate tho twisting of them together. 
Origin.ally, this process was performed by°h.and'. 
The first improvement was made by Lewis P.aid in 
1748, .and tho next by Hargre.aves in 17C0. Ark- 
MTight and subsequent spinners have perfected tho 
machine. Tho C. w.a3 formerly cleaned by h.and. 
The sliver is next passed through tho drawing- ~ 
frame, which removes all inequalities, and reduces 
tho hands to one uniform thickness. Hero also 
sovcr.al of tho slivers, .are joined together (called 
eloubling), so as to form one continuous cord, which 
is still Im-thcr lengthened and increased in fineness 
bj' tho roving-machine, whenco it ji, asses on to 
bobbins ready for spinning. Under the heads 
SriKxrxo .and WEAtiKO, will ho found a full 
description of tho v.arious processes above bricQy 
glanced at. Other branches of tho subject ato 
:re.ated of under 0.uaco-PiiiKiiXG ; C.U.ectering • 
Dveisg, &c. ' 

Tho liner Irinds of y.arn aro spun from So.a Island 
.and long-stajiled Egyptian, and from them aro 
fabricated our muslins, laces, &c. Prom Brazil and 
the better classes of short-st.apled American, come 
our c.ambrics, c.alicocs, shirtings, sheetings, &c.; and 
from tho inferior qualities of American and Surat are 
spim tho co.arso yarns required for fustians .and other 
ho.avy Labrics. Yorlcshire broadcloths .ore sometimes 
h.olf cotton. Prom w.arps of C., and wefts of wool 
or worsted, .are formed varieties of Orleans cloths. 
Coburgs, inoiissohncs de laino, damasks, &c. There 
are .also fabrics composed of sillc and C., linen and 
C., alp.aca and C., &o. 

Of tho total amount of y.arn produoed, from one- . 
fifth to one foiu-th is exported in its raw state. Tho 
following figures will givo the reader .an ide.a of 
tho progress of our export trade in C. y.ariis and 
goods; 


Total Span. Total Exported. 


JlAKCFACTUnED GOOD3 EXPORTED. 


At Value 
onlj. 










COTTOMT. 


3ii 1818, 14,743,875' lbs. of t\nst '\ 7 ct 0 cspotfed, of 
wliidi 14,727,882 Iba: \rcnt to Eon^ and only 1881 
lbs. to India .tnd diino. lii 1843, 149,208,448 lbs. 
vcrcjnmorted; 128,684,218 lbs. to Europe; 899,746 
lbs. to America and* Africa; and 12,042,484 lbs. to 
Indi.a ond China. lii‘lS74, of the 220,699,000 lbs. 
exported, 77.438,000 lbs. -n'cnt to Germany and 
lloUancl, 02,781,000 lbs. to Indio, China, and Japan, 
16,829,000 lbs. to Turkey, and 20,740,000 lbs. to 
Italy. 

In 1820, Germany rros the best customer for both | 
oim plain and printed cottons, ^l^o next largest 
consnmer for plain cottons \ras Italy ; then followed 
the Brazils, United States, Bnssin, Fortimal, ^st 
Indies, Holland and Belgium, ^cst Indies, &c. ; 
and for printed cottons— British West Indies, Unit^ 
State, Italy, _ Holland and ^mnm, Portugal, East 
Indies, Braal, &e. The Ectucrlands were ^ 
principal buyers of our laces and small wares ; then 
Germany, British West Indies, Central America, 
Brazils, United Stately East Indies Portal, Bussia, 
Italy, &C. At the present time, the Indies 
take nearly ono-third of our oi^portcd manufactinred 
goods. Ear jpZain ealieoet, our next best enstomer is 
China; then follow Turkic, Brazil, Egypt, United 
States, Portugal, Italy, Germany, Ac.; of printed 
and dyed eedieoea, Turkey is the largest puronaacr; 
then follow India, Bmzu, Germany, United States, 
Eriincc, West Indies, Centnd America, &c. The 
United State take nearly one-half of our exports of 
laet and patent-net ; then follow Belgium, Erance, 
Holland, Germany, &o. The Unite State take 
over one-third of our exports of atodiinge, and one- 
half of our shipments of other sorts ol hosiery: then 
follow Anstraha, tho Argentine Bepublic, ^ Onc- 
fonrth of tho sewing-thread exported goes to the 
United State ; then follow Germany, BrazQ, Bussia, 

&C. 

Subjoined is an cstimnto of the weight and value 
of the total production of cotton manuideturea in 
Great Britain, with the coat of cotton oonsumed, 
and tho balanco remaining for wages, all other 
expense^ interest of capital, and profit for tho years 
1870, 1872, .and 1874 (OOO’s omitted; 1,071,770= 
1,071,770,000): 


In rotmd number^ therefore^ it may bo said that 
one-third of tho total prodnetion of cotton goods is 
exported to the East, onc-holf to other countries, 
ana onc-rixth consumed at home. * 

Wi& tho great imxnorcmonts which have taken 
place in tho mechanics of the trade, and the reduced 

S riee of the raw material, aeradnnl but considerablo 
colino has taken place in tbi cost and price of tho 
fabrics produced. Tho price of I lb. of yam oon- 
titining 100 honks; in 1786, was 38a ; in 1807, 6s. Sd.; 
in 1829,^3:. 2d. ; at tho present time, 2s. Cd. Tho 
cost of weaving during the lost sixty years bm been 
redneed npwards of sixty per cenk A qiceies of 
calico, sellmg at 6s. per yard towo^ the dose of 
tho lost century, can be purcBised in our day at 


Cotton connmicd, 
Waito in splnnuv. 

Yarn imduecil. 


WEIGHT. 

1870. 

tin. 

1,071,770 

1S9,310 


1872. 1874. 

lb., Ib, 

1,170,315 1,200,129 

131,905 115,001 


In 1864, the price rose to Gif. per yard, bnt in 1874 
it fdl to 3|d. per yard. Tho average pries per Ib, 
of yam exporte in 1815 was 3a in mas, 
Is. 11 Jd. ; in 18.36, Is. ^lL ; in 1846, Is. 6^ ; and 
in 1859, ll^Jd, In 1864, the avemgo rose to 2s, 4j<f. 
per Ih, ; bnt in 1874, feU to Is. SJA per lb, Tho 
most profitable years for spinners ore said to have 
been 184.'>, 1848. 1859, 1860, and 1871. 

Tho carnmgs of the work-peoplo oro higher at the 
present time than they have ever been before. The 
following table fnrnishcs tho rate current in 1830, 
1849, 1859, and 1875. It will be observed that the 
proportionate advance during the post sixteen 
years has been much greater in tiio loW'st than in 
tho highest paid hands : 

aTEBlCE WBEELT WAGES. 

1839 1849. 1859. 1876. 

WteLefoll^iin. WeekercolIeottG 

StCGm-cnsiBO tenters. . 21 0 28 0 30 0 UO 

WerehoiueGien, :. , ISO 20 0 22 0 28 0 

Carding Beparlmmt — 

Eentehcn (women and Elrb), 7 0 7*0 8 0 12 0 

Strippers (ronne men). . 11 0 12'0 11 0 19 0 

OKiIooltei^ . , , 25 0 28 0 28 0 32 0 

Spinning m Self-acltng Jtfules— 

Minden, . . , ICO 18 0 20 0 26 0 

Flecen (women end young _ ... 

mm),*. . . . ;®® 0 0 10 0 10 0 

Orerlookers, , . . 20 0 22 0 26 0 30 0 

nmslle Spinning— 

Splnnerslglrb 11 to 18 years), 10 lo 60 00 


Yarn produced, . . 912,400 1,010,380 1,120,025 

Lxported in yom, . 189,078 211,910 229,599 

Do. picec-gOGdi, &c., 010,233 098,810 720,000 

CtnunmptlGn end stoeb, 110,150 120,000 173;92C 


II (women), • ■ 

Orerlookcra; . . 

Billing— 

TbrosHs rcclers (women) 
Warperu, . . , 

Sii^ . . . 

DouUbig— 

DenlifcrB (women), . 
OToclaokera; . 


1849. 

1859. 

1876. 

iVeekerco lleott. 

s A 

. A 

•, d. 

28 0 

30 0 

33 0 

20 0 

33 0 

26 0 

KB 

8 0 

13 0 

13 0 

14 0 

19 0 

28 0 

28 0 

33 0 

18 0 

20 0 

96 0 

DO 

10 0 

18 0 

23 0 

380 

SO 0 

4 0 

6 0 

0 0 

7 8 

00 

13 8 

288 

34 0 

28 0 

8 6 

0 0 

13 8 

23 8 

S3 0 

28 0 

23 8 

35 0 

38 0 

7 C 

00 

IS 8 

36 8 

38 0 

S3 0 


Xotal os ukoTc, . . 012,400 1,040,380 1,120,525 

VAZCE. 

Yam exported, . , i;i4,G71 £10,710 £14,910 

Goods, &C., do. . -. . 01,424 02,000 00,034 

Consumption and stock, . 17,050 16,000 20,110 

Total, . £03,146 £102,270 £100,500 

Ct»t or cotton consumed, 4^46 48,054 40,225 

«^o £^o 

The figures relating to the export of ‘piece-goods, 
&C.,’ includo two-thirds of tho goods shipped os 
ap^tel,^ haherdoshciy, &c. Tl^o average annual 
production of yam and goods for the three years 
1870-7^ wasl.OlS, 863, OOOlhs., distributed os follows; 

Exported to Indie, China, Jopan, fto, 
ioeludlag 47,000,000 lbs. yarn, . . 333,000,000 3270 

Exported to all other conntriesi Inelod'- 
iogU0,lGk0001In.yam, . . 620,030000 61-01 

Left for Homo Consnmptlon and Stock, 150, 633,000 16-SC 

Total 05 abon, . . 1,018,603,000 iooVD 


uuiuE uiaDBura Buow zuo same rawo oi ativnncc. 

The following table exhibits &o extent of tiio 
mannfaotnre at the (dose of 1874 : 

Estimated wclgbt of coftoncimBamod, . 1,220,120,000 lb<. 


Estimated wclgbt of coffoncimsamod, . 1,220,120,000 lb<. 

H valDO of same, at 7<if, per lb,, . £40,220,000 

/ weight of pnnprodaccd, . 1,120,026,000 lbs. 

scelared weight of yam ozported, . . 220,699,000 lbs. 

It Taluoafyamcxportodfls. 3]if. pcrlk), £11,510,000 
JJoinber' of yaidi of goodo exported, . 3,667,132,000 yanlo. 

Declared TolUD of BimD(3;if. per yard), , . £64,350,000 

. ", otbcrcDtton goods exported, £6,390,000 

Twill ucuBred Tslne of oil eottm manitfacturci 

e.xportrf, £74,232,000 

Total deolercd Tolno of oil Drltish exports, £207,060,000 

rroportion of eollon ezpoita to enlin exporte 
per, cent., ....... 26poreont. 

Eatlmated number of penoUB employed, . . 479,000 

II OTcregD rate of wogcB per week, . 19r. 

II total amount of wogci paid in twelro 

montba, £16,100,000 

SSZUIATED nxm CAriTAt. 


£64,350,000 

£6,390,000 

£74,232,000 

£207,060,000 

26 per eont. 
479,000 
13r. 


Qist of 41,300,000 spindles, at 25f, lo 
27f. per spindle, fnoInslTO of bnlld- 
lngs,to., . . . . . 

Cost of 463,090 powcrJooms, nt £20 
cneb, 


£63,090,000 

12,038,000 


• £66,728,000 
276 



COTTON-COTTON GRASS. 


Kif ihe Question of Preecdaiaj belioeas England and 
E5TIMATCD ri.oATi.io cATiTAL. Spain, King James, by whom ho was made a 

rronlnyrd In c.irrjlnB on iho ronlino knight, employed liim to rindicato tho conduct of his 

oi biiMncss .... £ 18 , 000,000 , . mother, Jlaiy Qticen of Scots, and .also to examino 

Cash nt banVorr, . . . . 13,000,000 Tvhether tho Ilom.an Catholics, on accoimt of whom 


* ■ some .alarm was then felt in tho nation, should bo 

imprisoned or put to death. C. took tho most 
Tlio averago price of cotton con.nimed in 18G0 hnm.ano anew of tho matter. His intimacy arith tho 
ar.as C5<f. per lb. ; in 1801, 7'd. ; in 1801, Is. lOJd.; Karl of Somerset led him' to bo suspected of com- 




Tmiira. 

Veyrt 


>nd. 

lair. 

Imr. 

1F71, , 

. et,A, 

51rf. 

5 ff. 

1572. • 

lO/.il, 

ICbl. 

10 *t. 

1573, , 

, M. 

01 . 1 . 

0 It/. 

15H. . 

ee. 

8U. 

Plrf. 

1S73. . 

, 7{rf. 

’li'l. 


157.'.. 
I>c«4 31. 

} CW. 

n-t. 

7!£ 


lS/1 to IS^.") were ns follows : months. In 1020, a tract entitled A Project how a 

„ , . _ _ Prince mag mahe himself an Absolute fhnvnt. avns 

'TS',”- Vs.*- obtained from his libmJj-, tho tendency of aVhich 

3871, . . «AiJ. 8jrf. 8 il. cjrf. 6[rf. arm considered dangerous to tho liberta* of tho 

1873 * .' . 'Si'*' w ’a t'l ia rf Slrf "■■•'S accordingly declared unfit 

1871.' . elf 8 ,(-■ r.'V iij for public inspection, .and ho himself avM denied .all 

use of it. His heart'bcing liound up in his library, 
ho pineil and died in less Ih.an two yc.ara after, on 
Gth iM.ay 1C31. 

lix'cepl llcng.al. prices nt the end of Septemlier and . Tlio CoiToyTAK Lnin,ar.V, arhich now forma so 
IleeemlMw 1878 wert' lower than aiiico ISGf). imixirtant a part of tho Rritisli Jluaoum, ai'as, after 

Phe Cotton i'oini/K.— The Americ.an cia-il aaaar tho death of Sir Robert C.’s son and grandson, avho 
broke out in 18G1, and in 1SG2 our imjiort of rolton nugmentctl it considerably, ins'cstcd in tnistecs for 
fell to .'i2l million iMitnds, against 12,'>7 millions tho ilso of the public. In 17,"0, tho library avas 
in 1801, and RlOl millinns in 1800. Incia-.ased sup- mnoa’esl to Ashbumham House, 'Westminster, avhero 
plies from India and other sources brought the the royal collection aras; and in the following j'car a 
arria'al.s up to CC'.l niillinns in 180.1,80.7 millions in lim occurred in the hou.«c, in which about 11*1 out of 
ISfrl, 1)78 millions in ISC.I. Tlio war close*! in ISC.", tho f).'>,S M.S. a-nlnmcs of which tho libmiy consislctl 
trade avilh America avas rvaumed. nn>l the imports in avero reivirtcd as ‘ lost, bumcrl, or entirely spoiled ; 
ISGO rose to 1377 million itonnd», and the cotton and OS ifam.aged so as to 1)0 defectia-c.’ I'ortunalclv, 
indu.str^- shortly nfteny.anfs ri'-iume<l its former howes'er, under tho caru and intellipcnco of skilfiil 
dimensions. At the crisis of the f.amino the mills kceiXTs, a great nnmWr of these injured a’olumc.'j 
weru not avorklng more than half-time, and in havo been re,stori-d, so that tho library now consists 
Dccemlier 1802, 2 17,000 cotton oi>eratives and others pf ne.arly CKX) a-olumes, of avhich, s.ays Mr Iklwnrtls 
connected with the trade, arcre out of emidoyiiient, in his Sfemoirs of J/ihmri's, ‘nearly 200 arc state 
anil 10.', 000 others only partially employeil. In tho l>3I'crs of the highest amine. Tlicy include a a-n.st 
Mmo month, 2.11,000 tH'rjons, yr 21 ly r cent, of the scries relating to the diploin.atio intcrcourrio between 
total i>opulation of the districts nlrecte<l, wen* in Kngland and nhmnt every state of Kuropo, extending 
receipt of charitable relief. In 1803, the average fmin tho reign of Klwanl HI. to that of James 1.; 


— „ ... , j>,art, coc\-nl tianscnpts. ihe Cottonian l.ibmty avas 

lo.s«c3 of tlie trade aniounteil tol>«tavccn£C.1,000,000 transferred to tho llritish Museum (n. a%) in 17.'>7. 
and £70,000, 0 (K), including from £2.8,000,000 to I" addition to the MSS., the Cottonian collection 
£30,000,000 loss of aa-agei to oi>eratia'es. Of tho consists of many v.nlu.ablc coins and antiquities, 
latter amount about one-fourth av.aa rccoveml in tho COITON ORAS.S 

form of hdief, or in wages for employment in public (firlophomni), a genus I /■■TTN 

works, lie, Tho total sum di.stributed in charity of phants of tho natu- /"“YC.. 

alone avas about £3,000,000. In some districts in ral order Cyp-rrnccir, V *~i 

1SG3, the jaoor-rato rose to nearly Cs. in tho £. In b.aving tho fruit nc. y /if J 

the same ye.ar, tho average rate for tho whole of tho comjwiied srith long 'I 

cotton districts w.as 2', 2;(/., against only 7;(/. in silky Inins wliich \ / "" / 

16G1. Seoal-oCoTTOK F.tMiNn,in.ST'rp., Vol. X. spring from tho b.sso \ . / ff' kVO / 

COrrON, fifs. ScoGf.vCoTroy, ^ho \ / 

o t spccics nro not veiy \| ' / 

Ronrirr llnccig a distinguLshed numerous; they nro i // 

Junglish nntiqu.srj', founder of tho Cottonian IJbrary, n-atives pf tho colder . *7 

now in the llntuih Museum, w.as Iwm nt Denton, regions of tho northern // 

Huntingdonshim, 22d Jnnu.arj' 1570. Ho was cdil- licraisphere. Several ' \l) // 

cat^ at.Cnmbridge, and soon after taking his degree nro found in Britain, 
of B,*V. in his JGth year, ho comrnenccrl those arehm- and theirsvhito cottony \\ 
olomc.al pursinta which have made his n.aino famous, fniit-liearingspikcsaro \' //', / 

and proved of sticli iniinen>o value to British histo- well known in our V >/ ■ ,-y 

nans. The dissolntion of the nionnstcries about half moon and bogs. Tho I 

a centuiy before, di.spcrBc<l many valu.ablo collections cottony substniico lias J 
of manuscriiits into private hands, and C. huntwl liecn used for stuffing • 1 
up and purohnscsl these wherever practicable. On pillowminakingcandlo- OS, I 
account of his eminent abilities and preat knowleslge, wicks, Ac, hir 1 lelli- 
i'P '''“s frequently consiiltod by mjnisters of stato on well has shown that 

dyfficiut constitutional ]K)int.s and international ques- a firm and beaiiti- Cotton Grass (Kriophonim), 
tions. In ICOO, nt tho request of Queen Elirabcth. fill cloth can lie made 

svho desired to have the views of tho Society of of it; and, according to him, it might bo gathered 
Aiiliquanc3onthom.altcr,howrotcAifnc/Vt6sfracf in some places, srithout cultivation, at a cost of 


OOTTONWOOB— OOUaHllTG. 


ttropence or tlucciienco per poimcL Ihe stems of a 
Himalayan species, K eannabinmn, cailed Bhahlmr, 
jield a veiy strong fibres and ore mneh cmpltm^ 
for rnaldng cordage, being simply twisted into 
^DieSy of Trliich xopc-bridges arc usually made; 
but they axe not durablOy and require mncli repair- 
ing e\-cry year.^— a G. is said to be Tolnable for 
shei^-pasturo. Its leaves were formerly emplOTcd 
as a remedy for diatrbeea, and the ^ongy jutb of 
tbe stem to c:gpcl tape-iroims. 

CfyiTONWOOD. SeePoPLAB. 

CO^XTUS, a {^iis of acanthoptcryg^oiu fisbes, o! 
tbe iuaiietZ C7ieec family or Sderosenidee, having i. 
la^ depressed head, more or Iks armed with 
spines or tubercleSf a tapering body dcstituto of 
scoIk, and two dorsal iina Some of the species are 
marine, others^ inhabit fresh water. Of the latter, 
the Boll-head '(q. v.) is an example. Xhe marine 
spcdcs are mostly fbnnd in northern seas. A few 
ocenr on tho shores of Britain, of whidh the moat 
rommon ore the Sea Scorpion {O. teorpius) and the 
bather lioshcr (O. Imbalis], boUi of which ore very 
often left by the receding tide in reek-pools, and 
amongst sea-weeds. The greatest size to which 
they attain on the British comts is only about 10 
inches, but in mere northerly scan they become 
miiA larmr. They form a prineip^ part of the 
food of the Greenlanders. Hotwithstanding their 
large gill-openings they live long out of water. 

COTU'BNIX. SeeQnjkii. 

COrn^BOir (Gr. tho name of a plant) or 
in Botany, a principal part of tho 
embryo m pbancrogamous or flowering-rUmts. Ciyp- 
togamous plants are Aeotytedonous (q. v.) ; their sec^ 
or tpom have no cotyledons. Fhanerogamons plants 
m divided according to their seeds into Jitonocoty- 
ledmous (mv.), having only one a,,aa.iLJ)ieotuleihn- 
out (q.T.),]^ving two cotyledons. With the latter 
are rarued some Oon\fera remarkable for having 
more than two cotyledons, which form a sort of 
vrtiorl. The cotylraons^ enclose the plvanxit or 
fjenvmuliij and in gennination they usually come above 
mund sa the fiiit leaves (seed-leaves) of the young 
pfapj -^the plumule in dicoWledonouB plants, appear- 
ing between them— and thqy become at the same 
inoro leaf-like ; but in some plants, which have 
thick ueshy cotyledons, they remain underground. 
In ciwcrcasc^ they contain a store of nouriuimcnt, 
bj'wmchthc yourig plant is sustained on its first 
germination. Bistances of cotyledons remaining 
under groun^ may be seen in the common pea and 
b^n } and instances of cotyledons coming above 
groimd, in the kidney-bean and scarlct-rnimcr, plants 
of tho s.aine natnial order. Cotyledons are some- 
times veiy thick, sometimes very thin and delicate ; 
those of the some seed ore gcniraly equal, but not 
always so ; they are frequently imdividcd, but some- 
times cut and lobed. The cotyledons of dicotyle- 
donous plants are often simply applied face to 
; when i£ tho radicle is foldra along their edges, 
they are said to bo aeeumbait; H it is folded on 
their book, they are tneicmieRf. Sometimes tho two 
of a seed are eondupUcale, or laterally 
folded; .sometimea th^ oro redinate, or folded from 
apex to baro; sometimea eonoohd^or laterally rolled 
up; sometimes dreSnate, or spirally rolled up with 
the apex innermo^ 3hcao toms 
j! are of importanco in dcaoriptivo 
botany, as characters of high v^uo 
often furnished by the seed, , 

OOTT'CHAHT. In Heraldry, a 
Ooudhank beast tying down, with his head 
up, is couehank If tho head is 
down, he is Doiauirr. 


OOVOS GBASS {Tritieum rateiu), also called 
Wheat Orate, Boy Orass, Quiekens, 
and Syuiteh or QuitA, a grass whidi, ^ 
although of the same genus wiib ^ 
wheat, is chiefly known to British 
farmers os a troublesomo weed. It 
is oommon in moat parts Of Kutopo j! 

and Hoith America. It grows to a 
hei^ of 14 — 3 feet, andT has two- 1^ 
rowed spikes and flat sj^dets, &e ^ 

side of which is applied to the lachis. 

It is x>crcnnial, and its creeping roots 
render it extremely diflicnlt of extir- 
pation; they are carefully piithered 
out of land under cultivation, but they ijv » 
make the plant very useful in TbKIt^^ 

loose sandy sods, so as to form posture. JA 

It is not, howrever, esteemed a very I 
nutritiaus grass. Tho roots are sweet 
and mucilaninous, and ate cdlcctcd 
at Haplcs for feeding horses ; they ^ 

have also been dried and ground into , \ ^0 

meal, to make bread in toees of 
scarcity. A kind of beer is made 
from tliem, and in sorao countries 
they are inudi used in domestic 
medicine. ^They are diaphoretic and 
apcricnk — ^Xlie popular name StpiitA, n 
or Qttitdi, u also given to some other I 

pcrenmal grasses. || 

COUCHING. See Catahact, 1 

COUeV, ItoiAVD, Casteuak of, Coucli Gnss. 
a court-poet belonging to tho north 
of Prance, vi'ho flourmed probably in tLs latter 
part^of the l^h century. The love-songs ascribed 
to him are distinguished above all simihir produc- 
tions of tho same epoch by the great warmth of 
passion^ displayed. They arc addressed, of conrsc, 
te a_ mistress, whose name, in accordanco with the 
fashion of the time, is not mentioned. Proon their 
contents, we can gather little or noUiing of tho 
circumatanccs of CL’s life, except that he hod 
become a crusader, and liad separated himself 
vmy reluctantly fn^ tho object of liis adoration. 
It is supposed that ho accompanied Fhflippo 


lako !^istan and Isolde, C. and liis mistress soon 
became patterns of truo but nnfortimato lovers. 
As early as Ao first half of the 13th c., tho JRonum 
eFAtenture j^ves a very nrolixand incredible account 
of both. Tlio best edition of the Ohatuont dii 
Ghdfelain de O. was edited by Pranc. hlichid (Paris, 
1830). 

COH'GAH. See Poua. 

_ COUGHING, considered physiologically, con- 
sists, Isk in a long inspiiaiion which film tho lungs 
to a greater extent than usual ; 2 d, in the closure 
of^ibo glotti% or narrow opening in tho oigan of 
voico (sec Lkbxnx), at tho commencement of tho 
not of expiration; and, 3d, in tho sudden forcing 
open of the glottis by tho violence of tiie oxjnratory 
movement. In this way, a blast of air is driven 
upwards from_ the lungs throni^ the moutii, which 
carncs with it say sources of irritation that may 
have been present in tho lur-passagcs. G may 
oconr from irritation in tho ba& of tho throat, in 
tho larynx, tro^ea, or bronchial tubes, and may bo 
excited by acrid vapours, by irritant gases, or by 
articles of food or drink— -such os oven a wp of 
water or a crumb of bread — making their way into 
tho oi^possages instoad of into tho pharyni^ or by 
excessive or morbid secretion from tho walls of tho 
air-tubes, or oven by tho entrance of cold air, when 



COULOiro-COTOOIL. 


tlio linin;; incml)r.ino of the nir-imssagea is abnor- 
mally irritable. 

It is not vor\' easy to GX|ilain to tbo non-profes- 
sional reader how cougb is produced. From tbo 
medulla oblongata, or uppermost p.art of tbo spinal 
cord (lying witlun tbo cavity of tbo cranium), tbero 
is given off a very important iicrvo c,alled, from its 
distribution to tbo lungs and slomacb, tbo pnciuno- 
gastrio nervo (q. v.), avliicb contains both sensory 
and motor fdaments. Tbo scnaoiy fftaments .are 
distributed to tbo mucous lining of tbe larynx, 
tracbo.a, ko. Any of tbo irritating substances 
already mentioned may produce an impression 
upon these sensoir fd.anienls avliicb, being convej-ed 
to tbo medidla oblongata, gives rise, tbrmigb tbo 
motor filaments, to tbo transmission of motor 
impulses to tbo a-arious muscles avliicb are con- 
cerned in tbn net of enugbing. Otber motor ncra'cs, 
especially tboso supplying tbe intcrrostal muscles 
.and tbo di.apliragm, co-operate poia-crfully arilb tbe 
motor iilatncnls'bf tbe pneiimogastric. 

Tbe object of C. in tbo animal ccoiioiny is 
unquestionably to giinnl against tbo danger of the 
eiilraiico of meebanieal and cbeniic.al imtaiiln into 
tile air-passages; and nceonlingly tlie mncoits mem- 
. iirane, especially of tbc'ir upjicr part, ia endoaved 
avilb a most exquisito iiensibility avliicb, avben 
aroused by irritation or by a nt.ale of di,so.xsc, 
provokes incessant cougbing until tbe irritation 
lie .allayed or removed. Cough is an exceedingly 
common saanpfoni of nil dise.vscs of tbe respira- 
tion. SeoT’.vmiQKi.v, CoKsustmo.v, Bno-vairm;, 
C.STAr.r.it, ike. 

Cough oecuri amongst the loiver nnim-als under 
similar conditions. From continued bre.atbing of a 
close foul nlmnspbere, tbe iironcbi.al mucous mem- 
brane liccomcs unduly irritable, hence the prev.alenco 
of chronic cough amongst tbe coava in our oavr- 
crovded tomi-dairies, Clironio cough also oectini 
in horses, usually ns a ne<|iiel to rejn-ated attacks 
of bronchitis. It constitutes uti«mindnrai, is Ik's! 
treated by repeated doses of VU.adoiina and cam- 
plior, Imt'oftcii rvquita'S for its ciitiro romoanl a run 
at gra«s. 

COTTLOMB, Cii.vni.ra Avr.i>TrK nr.. Imoani by 
bin erperiinent.i on friction, and bis iiia'cntion of an 
iiiHtniment— tbn Torsion Jialnnc; (([. aa) — to nieasiiro 
the force of m.agnctio and eb'clric.al nltraction, aaaxs 
lioni at Angonitnie in 1730, and in early life entered 
tbo enginren". In 1777, bo gained a priro by an 
I'ssay on tbo conslruclion of magnetic neeillca (.S'lir 
Its Aiffulllta jUinnnttfs). In 1770, bis Thfori' tics 
■ Miichtrics simples gained tbo priro offeiaal by tbo 
Academy; and in I7SI, bo vais a third time hucccss- 
ful ill an i-ssay on tbo friction and reaistiiice of 
cordage, kc., ii«ed in raacbincs. In tbo name ye.ar ] 
be avna elected as memlier of the Academy, and bis 
rs'rriccs avent employed on all tbe most ditliciilt 
problems in niccbanics. Having offended certain 
inllucntinl persona by reporting unfavourably on tlieir 
project of a navigable c.anal in Brotamio, O. ar.xs for 
pomo time bnjirisoncd, but received irom tbo States 
of Brctsgno n present of a pcconds’ avatcb, ns a 
rewnnl of liis firm opposition to an cijicnsivo and 
niiprofitsblo Bcbomc, 0. lived in rotiroroent during 
tbo Ilcvoliilion ; bccamo a member of tbo Institute, 
1801 ; and died August 23, ISOC. 

COU'LTF.Il. Sco Plocoii. 

COU'AIAHIN-, or TO'KKA STEAROTTEN (boo 
STTATtoiTCK), ifl a c.ampbor-liko substnneo of a very 
ngroeablo amoU, avbich gives their fragranco to the 
avcll-knoavn Tonlcn Bean (q. a'.), {Dipterix odorata), 
BO much aiBcd for flavouring Hniiff; tbo "Woodruff 
(Aepcnila odorata); tboMolilot (JIfebVotiM ojiicinalis); 
a miniber of gnisses, ns tbo aavect-BCcntcd Venial 
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Grass {Anthoxanthum odoralum ) ; and tbo Faam or 
Fnb.am loaves (Angrcccum fragrant), mueb prized 
among the Asiatics for their v.anilla-lil:o Bcent ; .and 
is prob.ably tbo cause of aimilar fragranco in many 
other plants. 0. may be procured from_ Tonlca 
beans by digestion in ether. It orystnllises in small 
prisms, is colottrlcss. Las tbo Bmoll of tbo bean, and 
13 scarcely Boltiblo in cold water, bufdissola’cs prot^ 
easily in boiling water. A boverago well known m 
Germ.auy as May Drinh, and made of arinc and 
woodnilf, derives its fl.avour from coumarin. 

CCG'KOIL, or_ SYTIOD, is an assembly of 
ccclcsi.a3tic.al dignibaries bold for tbo purpose of 
regulating llio doctrine or diseiplino-of tbo eburob. 
As o.arly ns the 2d c., cburcli coimcils averd convened 
in which only oiio or two provinces took part, tbo 
bishops and presbyters binding themselves to carry 
out the decisions arrived at in their own compiini- 
lies. Tlicso assemblies wero commonly held in tbo 
chief town or metropolis of tbo province, and the 
bishops of pucli capibals — who, after the 3d c., bore 
tbo tillo of melropolitan — were avont to preside over 
tbo inovtiiigB, and to consider questions of doclriiio 
mill disoiplitio avliicb bad arisen avitbin tbe territory. 
Over tbeso metropolitan councils wero cstablisbcd, 
nl n later ^icrioil, tbo proaancial sjmods, exercis- 
ing aiilbority over several united proadnees, and 
tiiially, the national councils. After tlie ‘Itli c.,avbon 
tbe Christian religion avas established in tbo Bom.an 
empire, ave road of ircummical^ i. e., universal councils, 
so called because all tbe bishops of Cliristcndoni 
avero invited or summoned by tbo emperor. In 
Fomi' early BjTiods, are find bishops,- presbyters, mid 
oUiers, taking part in tbo deliberations j but after 
tbo ojieniiig o( tbo dtb c., only tbo bishops avero 
convencil. According to tbo doctrine of tbo Bom.an 
Citlmlic Cburcli, tbo j)Oi>o nloiie, or, by w.ay of 
exception, in some c.asc3 tbo collcgo of c.aniin.als bad 
tlie jioiver of coiiveiiiug (rcumeuical councils, which, 
in tbo Catholic aaeav, represent tbo universal cburcli 
under the guid.anco of tbo Holy Ghost Questions 
avero determined by tbo majority of a’otes, and the 
j)Oi>o or bis proxy presided and confirmed tbo 
resolotions carriwl in tbo syncsb In matters of 
faith, tbo Holy Scriptures and tlio traditions of tlio 
cburcli are the guide; while in lighter matters, 
human reason and ex])edienoy wero consulted. In 
the fonner, ccciimcnical councils arc bold to bo 
infallible, but in otber matters of discipline, ikc., 
tbo latest synod decides questions. Tlio question 
of tbo jKipo’n Bulxirdin.ation to tlio decrees of the 
n'ciimenic.al councils avas long and warmly dcb.atcd, 
lint tbo recent Vatican council may bo naid to have 
set tbe question at resL Twenty leciuiieiiie.al 
cmmcils nro recognised in tbo Homan Catbelio 
Clmrcb— fl c.aslcm and 11 avcstcru. 

1. Tbo Rjniod of ajiostlcs in .Tenis.alcm, wherein 
tbo relation of tbo Cliristinn doctrino to tbo bfosaio 
law avas determined. (Sco Acts, a av.) 2. Tbe • 
iirst 0. of nice, held .325 a. i)., to assert tbe Catholic 
doctrino respecting tbo Son of God in opposition to 
tbo opinions of .ilnus. 3. Tbo. first O. of Constanti- 
nople, convoked under the Emperor Tlieodosiiis the 
Great (3S1 A. P.), to dotemuno tbo Cntbolio doctrine 
rcganlmg tlio Holy Ghost. 4. Tlio fust^ C. of 
Ejibcsiis, convencil under Tlicwlosins tbo Younger 
(‘131 A.D.), to condemn tbo Ivcstorian heresy. r>, 
(nio 0. of Clialccdon, under tbe Emperor Alarcian 
(•151 A.B.b avbicli asserted tbo doctrine of- the union 
of tbo divino with tbo human nature in Christ, 
mid condemned tbo boresics of Eiitycbcs and tbo 
Monopbysites. C. Tbo second 0. of Constantinople, 
under Justinian (553 A.P.), which condemned tbo 
doctrines of Origen, Arius, Haccdonius, and others. 
7. TIio third C. of Constantinople, convoked under 
ilio Emperor Constantino V., Fogonatus (GSl A. i).), 
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COUNT AND EEOKONINQ— COUNTERPOINT. 


COUNT AND RETOKONINO, tlio toeliaical 
niuno giran in tiio lavr of ScoOand to a fonn of pn>. 
cGss, ^wliich ono p.vly compels anotlicr to account 
judicially, and to pay the ualanco vliich may Lc 
found to bo due. In ucso actions a remit is usually 
made to an accountant. 

COUNTER APPBOA'Cn, in MiHtanrEn^eei 
ing, is a trench or passage, cut by the dcfmdcra of a 
fottified post from somo of tbo ontmrhs towards 
the besiegers, and leading to a battery in a small 
work. Its object is to enable tbo defenders to hiil 
tbo approadics of tbo besiegers, by earning the 
fight further away from tho liody of the place, 
and enablmg tbo besieged to enfilado the licsieecrs’ 
Ixittcrics and approaches. 

OOUNTER-OIIAKdED, or CONTER- 
CRANGED, in Ilemldi^*. IVliea several metals and 
colours aro intermixed, one being set against the 
other, they are said to be Kinnti'r^Iiangi'iL 

COUNTERFllIT. See Coixivii. 

COUNTERFORT, ill Pnrtitn .'itmn. ii a m.a<:q of 
atone or bncKwnrl. adileil tu tlie riritinent of a 
ramjMrt, in such a w.aj as to fnnii a buttress for 
resisting tho pn-ssnro ut the mass of r.-irth. Connter- 
forts oecur at intervals of aliout SO feet, and assist 
in preventmg tliu eartli from pushing donm tho 
rcvetment.svnil into llie iIiteiL 

COTTXTEU-GT’ARII, is an outwork designed to 
defend the two faeus of n bastion or ravelin from a 
direct lire, so ns to rehiril a lirvacli being made. The 
C. consists Ilf two line.s of r.iniiart p,stallcl to the 
faces of the bastion or r.iviliii, and aiparatcil from 
them by a narrow diUli. Tlie i n-st of tho C. must 
be somu three iis;t low i r tli.su that of tho rvorks it 
covers, m order not to ubstnn t the defence. Lest 
the enemy should i..tnliliiih a Isitteiy on the C., the 
tcrre-plein, or fiat siiaee bihiiid it. iiarapvt, is made 
very nannw. 

COUNTI 1 R.IURITANTS. agiiiti applied to 
the akin Ml ns lu tvddeii (nitH r.iuvnLs), to vesieatu 
(hlistctu or s*i.sii..stories), nr to prutliive piistiiles, 
purulent Lssucs, or even ah iiighs of skin and of tho 
auhcnt.me(ius tvxtare.i. Tliu luildi r f. aro mustard 
(sec C.rT.\l'U!>M), turjH'ntine njiplieil on srnrm cloths, 
and anint or neetic acid in lutiuii. Tho atroiigcr 
aro lilistcrs of canthnriiii s (ij, v.) nr of ammonia j 
croton-oil (q. v.) or tartar emetic (i|. v.j, in oint- 
ment ; actons, caustic or pen-issiics, and the moxa ; 
and above all, tliu 01-111.01 cautery (ipv.) or hot iron. 
None of the stronger U. i>hiiid<I Isi used svitliont 
caroml considcratiun anil mcdie.sl advice ; groat 
mischief is often done iiy their caroleas or improjicr 
use. C, nJicvu internal isiiii, and tend to pronioto 
the nbsor|itifin of mnrhid elfusiuns. 

Amongst hnniis, are mueh used for atrains and 
ihscMc-s of the joints, but should never be npjilieil, 
ns rocy tuo nltin are, in recent eaacs, or ovbiht tho 
{lart IS hot or mfismi.d. Cnnthandiue proiKirations, 
or omtmcnt of biniudide of mercury, are tho moat 


convenient. Por cows, use hot fomentations, fol- 
lowed by tho Bmart initiction of mnat^-pasto; 
for dogs, Bonp-lmimcnt, strengthened^ if required, 
by ammoma or tuipcntinc. 

COUNTERblARCHING. See MAiunmni. 

COUNTERMINE, in blilitary Engincoring, is a 
gallcty or cbnmbcr csc.-iratcd under -^e glacis or 
some other part of a defeneo-work of a fortress. Its 
TUirposo is to foil a besieger. In a fortress on a 
large scale, tbcrc aro cnvclopo galleries, counter- 
scarp gi^ciics, listening galleries, galleries of com- 
munication, and other auutcrrancan passages, rmder 
various parts of the on^orks, aU for the purpose of 
assisting tbo defenders in discovering and frustrating 
plans laid by tbo besiegers. Listc^g galleries are 
bometimes piubod forward even to tbo foot of the 
glachsL In such places, selected men put tbeir car 
to tbo ground, .md listen for the approadi of the 
enemy, as denoted by the Bound of tools used in 
driving n mine or galloiy of attack. Tho somid of a 
pickoxo BO cmpinj'cd can be beard tbrougli tbo 
ground at a dibtanco of CO feet. As ilicrc aro no 
openings above, Uicso galleries cannot be driven 
beyond a certain dist.iiicc, ns tbo sappers would be 
stided for want of air. If a mine bo ariven to blow* 
np tbo dcfcncc-worics, a C. is tbris’cn to blow up the 
besjegets; aud sometimes tbo two parties carry 
tbeir svorlm so far ns to meet in tbo Biibtcirancan 
P 3 ss.sgc.s, and tbero fight. If tlicro Iw only a tliin 
wall of c.-uth left between them, they srill fire pistols 
through bored boles, or drive in cartridges or smoko- 
balls. This terriblo work is mostly carried on by 
sajijH'is and miners. 

COUNTER-PASSANT, in llcraldiy, when two 
beasts are inssing c.scb other the contrary waj-, 

COUNTERPOINT, in Music, means the Betting 
of a Ib-irmony of ono or moro parts to a melody. In 
the early ago of the science, notation was represented 
by mum points on tlie lines. Tbo sotting of riarts 
to a melody nircady represented by a row of dots or 
points was tbertfore cxillcd punclum eonfrapunclam. 
In this respect C. is nothing else but the nniting of 
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scns^i it n tho nrt or aunner of nccDxnpAn3'uig n 
pven melody with other parts. Simple C. is a 
inuMcal combuiation srbero tbo melody of the p.-irts 
is not mixed or cb.sngcd, and m.sy be cither all in 
notcj of tho samo length or of dillurent lengths, ns 
for cxanijilu : , 


If tbo parts bo CDnstnictcd in regard to one anoUior 
so tliat they can bo changed, or transposed over or 
under c.scli oilier, without nltcintion in tlio mos-c- 
ment, or injury to tbo harmony, it is then called 
donblo C,, for c.x.smplc : 




iMsfarof' changing or trans - 1 follim-s tliat tbero must bo ns many different 

* “so “ ‘*1 1 ol it ns there are cUffcrcut intervals in the 
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I rr.'ili’. AVe have, therefore, double C. o£ the as it is more free in movement, and easier to 
oc-a\'e as above, of the twelfth, tenth, ninth, &c. recognise. The foUo^ving admits of different trans- 
; iliat oi the octavo is, however, tlie most useful, positions; 



^le fir^ indieation of contrapuntal -UTiting is to ho Lincoln, Nom-ieh, AVorcester, and York. Tho 
tound m the 12th c. hj' Adam do la H.ale, avho towns .are Kingston-upon-Hidl, Nottingham, New- 
reccivcd .a gcmime artistic education in the Nether- castle-npon-Tyne, Poole, Southampton. Prom form- 
I.ancls, hut was far m advance of his tune, for his ing no part of the coimties ^vith which they were 


^ replace vnm a more simple music, arc now included in their respective coiuitics (2 

iiio best masters for 0. have been ICimbergcr and 'Will. IV. c. 45, s. 17, schedule G). 

Albreclitsbcrgcr in former times, and in modem nr\rj''srrnr>\r i>.*A-\TnT* /tl. .. t ^ 

times, Scliueidcr, Hauptm.ann, and Dehn. i - i (^- contre-dansc, of 

T.v>/-V^T 1 » ■ . , . , . 1'’“'®“ English term is a corruption), a dance 

(jU UAiLR.PKOOF. An unpression which is in wliich as many couples can take part as there is 
ohtainecl from a fresWy-pnnted proof of an cngi-ay- space to accommodate them ; .at the commence- 
h'gi J kvjmg it, hcforc tho Me is diy, upon plain ment, the gentlemen being ranged on one side, .and 
p.aper, .and passing it through the press. By this the ladies on the other. In its figure, the dancers 
means the ink is transferred from tho wot proof to .are constantly changing places, loading one another 
tho plaiu paper, and a reversed mprossion is obtained, hack and forward, up and down, parting and 
which IS often of use m euahhng tho engraver to uniting .again. Tho numerous dilfcront figures, 
judge of tho success of his work. ^ which give an interest to this dance, .are generally 

COUNTERSCARP, in Fortification, is tho design.ated with a particular name. Th” music is 
vortical or nearly voitic.al side of the ditch nearest sometimes in -J time, and sometimes in ^ time, and 
to the besiegers, and opposite to tho scarp or escarp, the step is more smooth than springing. The C. D. 

COUNTERSIGN, in military disciplino or j^cps its ground in Englanl notmthstanding tho 
manoeuvres, is a word exchanged between sentinels, ^troduction of many faslnonahle new dances. See 
inspectors oi posts going their rounds, or persons 

ha\nng business ivith the soldiers in camp or COU'NTY, a term cquiv.alont to shire. Although 
garrison. The C. in use at any particular time is of the same signification, the terms are applied on 
supposed to be known only to those immediately no uniform principle. In England .and Scotland, tho 
concerned, and is generally a simple word. shires are also c.alled counties ; but in Ireland, tho 

COUNTERSIGN, tho signature of a secrotarja 9- exclusively employed. Such, 

minister, or other subordinate, to any writing signed to be the case in tbo British colonics 

by the pipcipal or superior, as a guarantee for its United States. See Shire. 
authenticity. COUNTY COURTS. The present C. C. were 

COUNTER-TENOR, the highest adult male established in 1840, principally for tho puiposo of 
voice, .and the-Iowost female voice. affording a cheap .and speedy mode of recovering 

COUNTER- VAIR, a heraldic fur. It differs sm,aU_debt3. Tho old C. C., kept by the sheriffs, 
from Vair by having its cups or heUs of the same “ most cases hmited to the recovery of sums 

tinctures placed base against base, and point against “'’J excecdmg dOs. and tho expense and difficulty of 
point. The tinctiu-es are On and Axunn enforcing moderate claims often amounted to a 

rrirr/xrrnwTjrrATT Mmrr^'KT • t» • acnial of justice. There ivero a few local courts 

■"■1*030 jurisdiction had a r.ather wider range, hut in 
O ®’a l>y tl*® l>c3iegers „osfc eases there were great abuses conneoted with 

' vK Eurrounils the their management. The courts now take oogniz.anoo 

‘ ffistance, and is intended to of all personal actions where tho debt or damage 

l*esioged._ The posts are claimci is not more than £60, except actions of 
^petn .1 *®®]**tod or con- ‘ejectment, or in which tho title to any corporeal 

vPTor Z ®"*tlra’orks. K is only during or incorporc.al hereditaments, or to any toll, fair, 

L coimtervaUations are market, or franchise, sh.aU he in question, or in 

certain relation to which tho validity of any devise, bequest, or limita- 
^ ^ tion, under any will or settlement may be disputed, 

COUITTIES corporate. In England there or any malicious prosecution, libel, or slander, crimi- 
arc certain cities and toivns, some having territory nrl conversation, seduction, or breach of promise of 
annexed^ to them, some scarcely any, which possess marriage.* But all the actions here excluded, except 
the privilege of being governed oy their own sheriffs actions of criminal conversation, may bo tried in tho 
and other magistrates altogether independently of 0. C. by consent of the parties concerned. By similar 
the counties in which they are situated. The Act consent, actions for any greater amount than £00 
3 Geo. 1. c. 5, for regulating the office of sheriff^ be tried. 

enumerates twelve cities and five towms in this In England and Wales, there are 499 courts, 
position. The cities are London, Chester, Bristol, I divided into 56 circuits, and presided over by 5? 
Coventry, Canterbury, Exeter, Gloucester, Lichfield, judges, tho Liverpool circuit possessing two. The 
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judges are appointed by the lord chancellor, or 
■where the -whole district is in the duchy of Lan 
caster, by the chancellor of that duchy. Theii 
salaries, owing to extended jurisdiction, are nor 
nearly aU £1500, and have, with slight variations 
been made uniform throughout the coimtry. Judge 
resi^ng from permanent toabiUty are allowed s 
retuing pension not exceeding two-thirds of then 
annual salary. Each court has a resident registrar 
except in a very few c.ases, where ofScials in 
the old county or local courts claimed vestec 
rights in the first appointments to C. C. offices 
The registrars are appointed by the judge, bui 
the lord chancellor, or chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, may remove them for misconduct 
Them salaries ^depend on the number of plaints 
entered in their districts. In courts under GOOC 
plamts, they vary from £120 to £180, out of which 
the registrar pro-vddes a staff of clerks. lYhero the 
plaints exceed COOO, the saharv is £050 and clerics ; 
where they exceed 8000, £700 and clerks. Each 
court has also a high-bailiff, whose duties are out- 
side, sendng process and levying executions. In 
the smallest courts, thoir salaries may fall to about 
£50 ; in the largest, they may rise to £700 net. i^ere 
are 23 treasurers, who superintend the accounts of 
all the courts. They are appointed and removable 
by the Lords of the Treasury, and theii' sal.arics are 
£700 .and £850 per annum. All the property of the 
court is vested m them. 

_ In cases above £5, and in cases of replevin and 
interplerfer, either party to .a suit m.ay demand .a 
seldom done. Out of 
495,474 causes determined in 1874, only 991 were 
Wed by jury. In 478,.323 case.s, the plaintiff g.ained 
his point. There is no right of appeal whore the 
debt is under £20 ; but the decisions of the court 
seem to bo willingly accepted as final, .as .appc.als .are 
exceedingly rare even in the heavier causes. There 
is no imprisonment for debt merely, but a defendant 
may be committed to prison for contum.acy, fr.aud, 
or refusal to pay Ins debts when .able to do so. This 
ground of imprisonment declines, owing to gre.ator 
reluctance of judges to commit. In 1874, there were 
• 4198 persons imprisoned out of 23,232 w.arr.ants 
msued, the majority having paid before committal. 
No debtor can bo committed for more than six weeks 
for f.ailiire to pay .a debt, though ho may be com- 
mitted for such period in respect of each instalment. 

In 1874, the amount of debts recovered w.as 
£1,29.3,409, and the costs amounted to £04,901, .and 
the fees on .all proceedings were £350,152. There 
were 831 orders made to protect married women’s 
goods against deserting husbands. There were, out 
of the whole cases, 28 appeals to the supreme courts. 
Jiic courts dispose of 01 causes per d.ay. The number 
of pl.aints or cases commenced .and entered in cacli 
court during the year is about 15,200. Attorneys 
conduct most of the business in these courts, and 
frequently dispensed with, so th.at 
the litig,ation is inexpensive as well as speedy. In 
1875, they obtained power to dispose of all questions 
between roasters and woriemen^ 

The C. C. have also jurisdiction in insolvency 
cases, where the insolvent is not a trader -within tho 
meaning of the bankruptcy statutes, and where, 
being a trader, or a prisoner in jail for debt, he 
owes less than £300. They also have jurisdiction in 
equity and Admir,alty cases, and administer estates of 
persons who have died leaving not more than £200. 

COUNTY RATE, a local tax levied in England 
and W.ales, for the purpose of dofr-ayingthe expenses 
to which counties pe liable; such as tho mainte- 
n.anoe of bridges, jails, lunatic asylums, prosecutions 
and costs incident thereto, coroners, &c. It is levied 
on all property liable to bo assessed for the relief of 

, the poor, ^gue-money iu Scotland, and the grand 
- jury cess in. Ireland, are the taxes most nearly 
p resembling^ the English county rate. See the Poor- 
^ on the Local Taxes of the 

, Untied Kingdom, * 

^ COUP is a Prench word signifying * stroke.* It 
' ^ "u^ed in certain phrases that have become current 
in Europe. Coup d'Ctat, ^ stroke of state,’ means 
an ariiitraiy encroachment suddenly effected by the 
governing authorities upon the constitution of the 
state, altering or setting aside the prerogatives of 
other parts of the body politic,— (7oi(p dc main, ^ a 
stroke of the hand,* is applied, in the languaf^e 
of war, to a sudden and successful attaclc.— 
d ceil, * a stroke or glance of tho eye,* is applied in 
speaking of persons who have the faculty of com- 
prehending all the relations of a complicated matter 
at one survey; or, in art, it expresses the general 
effect of a picture or group at first sight . — Coup de 
l/tedlre, means properly a trick of the stage to 
produce an effect by surprise, and is hence applied 
to any analogous proceeding. 

GOUPED (Fr. coupe), in Heraldry, is used to 
describe the head, or any Hmb of an animal cut off 
from the trunlc, and smooth. It is distinguished from 
erased, i. e., forcibly tom off, and therefore ragged 
and uneven. A distinction is also made between 
coape^f and couped close, tho latter signifying that the 
head or limb is cut off close, leaving no part of the 
neck or trunk attached to it. ^Tien crosses, bars, 
bends, and tho lUco, .arc cut so as not to touch the sides 
of tho escutcheon, they are also said to be couped. 

COU'PLES, tbe name given in statics to pau's of 
cqvial paraUel forces noting in opposite directions, 

.and .at different points of a body. It is shewn 

111 tbe art. Par.allel Porco3_ (q. v.), that when two 
larallel forces .act in opposite clirootions on a body, 
they may bo roi>],aced by one equ.-d to their differ- 
ence acting p.araUel to them in tho direction of tho 
greatest, at a point 7wt between but leyond tho 
pomts -where they are applied ; and which point 
recodes the fm-ther from their points of .application 
the nearer they approach equ.ality, getting to an 
distance when they become eoual, and when 
their resultant accordingly is zero. In this limiting 
case, tho forces constitute a couple ; they have no 
tendency to translate the body; their action goes 
wholly to make it rotate about an axis passin^r^ 
through its centre of gravity, and perpendicular 
to tho plane in which tho couple acts. Such 
being the case, a couple cannot be replaced or 
counteracted by any single force, for such a force 
W'ouJd produce translation ; it can only be replaced 
or balanced by other couples. The length of the 
straight line which meets tho lines of action of tho 
forces at right angles is called tho ‘ arm’ of a couple, 
and the product of the forco into its arm is called 
its ‘ moment.’ 

hlost of the leading proposih’ons in the theory of 

C. are readily seen to be true, as soon as -they are 
stated. For instance, as the axis round which a 
couple tends to make a body rotate passes through 
the body’s centre of gravity peipenchciilarly to the 
plane of the couple, it does not matter what position 
the couple occupies in its own plane. Also, supposing 
the body to be rigid, the couple may be moved into 
anj^ piano parallel to its o-wn, provided its new 
position he rigidly coimected -with the original 
[msition. It is also obvious, on tho principle of 
bhe lever, that the cfBciency of the couple depends 

3n its moment simply, bo that its aim may he 
ihortcncd^ or lengthened at pleasure, provided the 
[orce be increased or diminished as the case may 
require, so as always to make the product of the 
■orco and arm tho same. Suppose ropes fastened 
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r.t tlio_ boiv and stern of a sliip pulling with equal 
force in opposite directions ; they -will make the 
ship turn round an axis through its eentro of 
graWty, at a rate depending on the foree applied 
to the ropes. K the ropes he fastened to opposite 
points of the vessel nearer midships, itwiU only turn 
roimd at the same rate, provided the force applied 
to the ropes ho increased j and, on experiment, it 
woidd he found that the force must he increased so 
ns that its product into the distance between the 
ropes shall equal the product of the force in the 
first case into the length of the ship. Through this 
we can compound C. acting in the same plane, for 
we can turn them round till their arms coincide, 
and then give them a common arm ; their forces 
^11 then act in the same lines, when their resultant 
into the arm will he the new couple. So two C. 
wiiich are situated in planes inclined at any angle 
to each other may he replaced hy a single couple 
{see, fig.). Suppose the 0. both to ho moved in 
' their respcctivo planes till 

their .arms coincide with the 
line of intersection of the 
, ' ;rr\^ \ 2 )lanes, CD. Bring them then 

/ Q \ to a common arm in this line, 

AB. At each end of this arm 
we shall have a pair of forces, 
s.ay P .and Q, inclined to one 
"Q .another at the .angle of inclin.a- 

^ J tion of tho planes. Their 

\ i ^ resultant, hy the composition 

1 forces, wiU be a force R, 

acting in a lino between tho 
planes. TVo sh.all have then 
forces R acthig .at each end of tho .arm, .and 
e\-idently in directions par.aUol and opposite. R x 
arm, AB, then, is moment of tho resultant couple. 
lT.aving seen how to compoxmd C. whose pianos 
are inclined to one .another, the theory of tho com- 
position of C. may ho s.aid to ho complete, for if 
they are in par.aUcl planes, we know wo can bring 
them into tho same plane and to a common arm, 
and so into a common couple. In statio.al theory, 
.any number of forces noting on a body, .and not 
in equilibrium, may ho reduced to a single force, a 
single couple, or a single force and a single couple. 
We have shc^vn that tho C, may all bo reduced to 
one, as well as those forces which do not produce 
couples. If the single force do not act perpendicu- 
larly to the plane of tho couple, it can alw.ays be 
compounded with tho forces of the couple, so as to 
reduce the whole to a single force ; if it .act perpen- 
dicularly, then it cannot bo compounded with the 
couple, and the body will h.avc at once a motion of 
tnanslation and motion of rotation. 

COU'PLET. Any two lines which rhjTnc together 
in.ay be called a 0.; but tho term is more fre- 
quently used by critics to denote Wo lines which 
contain the complete expression of an idea, and .are, 
therefore, to a certain extent independent of what 
goes before or 'what follows. The poetic wits of 
the age of Queen Anne excelled in this kind of 
.aphoristic versification. Pope, it has been said, 
reasons in couplets. Por example : 

“’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his omi.* 

COUPLING, an organ register, by which two or 
more rows of keys can be connected by a mcch.anism, 
so that they can be played together. 

COUPON (Fr. couper, to cut), a term signifying 
any billet, cheque, or other slip of paper cut off from 
its counterpart. It is, however, applied chiefly to a 
dividend or interest w.arr.ant, which is presented for 
payment^ by holders of debentures. Coupons in 
Great Britain must now be stamped. 

COUEA'NT, in Heraldry, always used for i-uuniiiy, 
which is its meaning in French. 

COURBBVOIB, a town of France in the depart- 
ment of Seine, situated on the left bank of tho river 
of that name, about 5 miles north-west of P.aris. C. 
h.as well-built houses, mostly simplied with gardens, 
and largo barracks erected by Louis XV. Its jirin- 
cipal manufactures are white-lead and brandy, and it 
has some commerce by the Seine. Po}). (1872) 9237. 

COU'EGNE, a market-town of Piedmont, situated 
•at tho foot of a hill on tho west side of the Orca, 

12 miles west-south-west of Ivrea. It has several 
convents, and a population of 5600. 

COURIER, Paul Louis, a French scholar and 
political writer, was born in Paris, January 4, 
1772. He was educated for the army, but, without 
neglecting his military studies, he showed a special 
predilection for .ancient hterature. In 1793 ho 
bec.arae lieutenant of artillery, served in the Italian 
c,ampaign 1798 — 1799, .and in 1803 was appointed 
cltcf-d'escadron. After the battle of Wagram, ho 
tendered his resignation, which was accepted. Ho 
now proceeded to Switzerland .and Italy, returning 
to his native country in 1812. Up to this period, he 
was Itnown pubbely only by his translations from 
the ckassics. In 181C he appeared for the first time 
.as a political p.amphleteer, .and rapidly obt.ained a 
brilli.ant reputation. The piece in which ho m.ado 
his debut was tho Petition mix Deux Chambres. In 
1819 — 1820, ho published in a journal, called Le 
Censcur, a scries of letters cont.aining .an exposition 
of his political idc.a.s, which were those of .an ardent 
constitutional reformer. These letters, for keenness, 
wit, and eloquence, have been comp.ared to those of 
Pascah His Simple DUcours (1821) w.'S directed 
.ag.ainst tho project then entertained of purchasing 
Cliambord for the Duo de Bordeaux in the name 
of tho n.ation. It is exceodmgly vigorous, clever, 
and sensible, and had a gre.at success. For liis 
.audacity, he was tried .and condemned to one 
month’s imprisonment. In 1823 ho published his 
Livret, a kind of momor.andum-book ; .and in 1824 
his Pamphlet dcs Pamphlets, which is finely c.allcd 
by Armand Carrel Le Chant du Cijpne (the Swan’s 
Death-song). On the 10th Api^ 1825 ho was 
assassinated near his own house at Veretz, in tho 
department of Indre-et-Loire, a little before sunset. 
Tho murderer was never detected. C. was tho 
pamphleteer of tho middle class. Manly earnest- 
ness, pleasant wit, cutting irony, and admir.ablo 
sense are his characteristics. Time, which gene- 
rally dims the lustre of a pamphleteer’s reputation, 
has not touched that of C., which is still as bright 
ns ever. 

COURIERS. There are two distinct classes of 
couriers. Tho first to bo noticed are employed by 
government to carry, securely and expeditiously, 
important dispatches to and from ambassadors at 
foreign courts. Active, and accustomed to tr.avel, 
speaking several languages, and with a sufficient 
idea of their own consequence, they will set out at 
a moment’s notice, pursue them way by Bte.amer, by 
rail, by hired voiture, or on horseback, with little 
intermission by night and by day, until they reach 
their destination. Acquainted with routes, officials, 
and methods of clearing tho way, and provided ivitli 
all proper credenthals, mcluding a requisite supply 
of cash, nothing interrupts them in their eager 
course. Such are Oovemment 0., a useful class of 
public servants. Tho other elass of C. are not 
dissimilar in accomplishments, but their services are 
limited to private parties, .and coming more gene- 
rally into notice, wo may enter more minutely into 
a description of their eharacter. 

Private Couriers. — ^These are ii8u.ally persons of 
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muldlo age, natives of Switzerland, Franco,^ or 
Germany, who have either heen at Boino time 
gontlemcn’fl Bcn'ants, or been long cmploj'cd as 
attendants oil families while travelling on the 
continent. In some instances, they are of Fnglish 
origin, and have travelled again and again through 
Europe with cinplo3'cr3 who relish tho dignity of ; 
having a inan*?cr\*ant, and dislike personal respon* 
Bibility and trouble. Of whatever country', the 
courier has Rcttlcd down into a jicrfectly cosmo- 
politan character. With equal llnencj-, ho speaks 
Jhiglish, Frencii, Italian, and German, with perhaps 
Spanish, Portuguese, and lUissian ; he is acquainted 
with processes of getting nassports and visCs ; know.s 
the best routes, the best hotels, ami where an3*thing 
curious is to bo seen. Acting for tho tune aa a 
' servant, ho is not intrusive, Wlu'lher bs* rail\v.i\* 
or steam-boat, he knows lus ]*lace. ;md makes bis 
I appearance onl3* i\lien he h vaiit*<l N** doubt, the 
ciumer is an ex]>enM\e lu\ui\ ; Ins trual w.agea 
beim^ from i'S to .i.10 a io«>nlh, inde|M-nilentl3' <*f 
ti'avelhng-fare:'. Hh k<t pat iuuh h tioutin.alK* paul 
h)’ him'^clf ; but, of eioiP'*-. it Wi-ighs with the !iot*d- 
keeper in making out lie- lull. * A courier, how<-ver, 
though au rxj'<n'^i'«- luxuis. m <»u«- which coudiict.i 
mucli t*! the ta-c and pl«.»Mirf of trav clhiig, and few 
who can allord oin' will f<>r«g‘‘ the advantag>> of 
lus FiTviec *>. He rclie\«s hn iu-‘\*'ter from much 
fatigui' of bfulv ainl pcrplc\it\ of imnd, in unravel* 

I hug tlie dilhcultie-i oi loin: bills and for. ign moneys, 
ppanng hi‘> t«'m|*<T tin Iri.vU it is liLcK* to endure 
from di-'put* > with tnnlo«p«Ts. iMntm.astcm, ami 
the like If eh\<r an I ivj^-rnmtd, and dis|>os'd 
to consult the c.unf'T*. "I li i * mpl.*\cr, he is a mn.t 
U' eful pcrs<-u. His dutos « •uisist tn nnveding tin' 
eamage at t.xch tt.i.:*. t" mmip n*Uv't *if po^- 
hor-'r-s ; In' Hurt ukiU*' irrang* nn’til » oT hri iiu- 
plover's netpti"ii .it uui' wh. n- he mt* nds to pv s 
Ihe iught . must M « uf« ' iM'.Tiab!.- rnuu 1. 1 b au and 
Well aired beds, .md ord* i iiuals to be pn’pan d, 
lircs to be lighti'l. tvl.mg « .ir** ih.it his m.i'ter is 
call, d and the po^t li^.r i . • rd. r- d at the right hour. 

I He ought to hive a thorough l.n-.w b ^Ige of evi r)** 
thing that n lat* * X<> a ( am . he idiould ex.atiiim* 

I It at tin* tnd ol * vh da\ i jounn*v, to ,a‘-certain 
whether it reqiur* I nti> r-p.or'. wimh Hlnmld 
cxecut-sl bob-r. Jetting out lb* fIu-uM lUijH-nnteinl 
tin* packing and unpukiug «■( tin* luggage, Ac. It 
, falls to the eouner to p.i\ uinkc.’|K.*rs and po't* 
bove; and be ought I- take , are tliat lus master 
IS iiot eivi'rcliarged Iks.d* i this, he* jnrfe»niri all 
the rervic< s of waiting and attt ndance, de*aning and 
bnishuig clollu's , and In* is in't iK-rfectl}' accoiii* 
]iUshed uiile-'S lie has a f-niattering of the art of 
to .kerv* ' (Miirra\'’ii J/inul TftiV’ll'rs on (h^ 

As among orvUnara' tbunestics, there 
are* hom’St and <lish<iiiest C , ami it ls of iin|H»rtanco 
that Iravellcni should md lun* them without projs'r 
lecoinineiulatious as to charact*r. lor places at 
which {' an* to be In arvl of, we refer l»» tin* work 
I just (plolctl, akso to llr.adshaw H ('imtuimtAil /unfimv 
ifnid'". In P.vns, infonuatitju respecting ihclii will 
be obtaiiinl at Meunee'H Hotek 

C(-)U'ItLANIk or Kl Kk \ NI>. a Itu'=sian govern- 
ment, and one of what an* called the Ikaltic pro- 
vince.i, in lat. bO' r>S' N , k-ng 'Jl* -7* 1'^ It was 
formerly an independent duchv pro|H*rl\’, indeed, 
cmisistirig of two duehn s, ( iUirl.and and Seiiigall — 
and In bulged, along with Tuvt»m.a, to tin* Teutemic 
Knights The dillicuUy of resisting the Uussians 
' hsl to the* aeknowledgment, in ITiOl, of the feudal 
lovereigntv of Poland; and tho last grand-master, 
I GoUhanl ivettler. Fecnred the duchies of Courlaml 
and Semgall for lus fanul\'. Tlic country was long 
distractoil by the contontions of two parties, one 
Kmsian ami the other Polish j and afte*r being for 
2£t 


Eomo timo very completely under Russian influence, 
and tlic scene ot many Russian intrigues, it was 
finally united to Russia in 1795. It contains about 
Kb-lOO square miles, witli a population, in 1807, of 
C97,2SS, mostly Protestants. It is generally a level 
countr)', with ranges of low hills, and contains many 
l.akc.s, bogs, forests, and do^vns, but some parts 
li.avo a verj’ fertilu soil. Tho proprietors of land 
aro mostly German ; the pc.a.sautry, ot Lettish or 
I’lslbonian extraction, arc chiefly engaged in lins- 
bandry; there is littlo inanufacturing industry or 
commerce. The capital is Mitau ; but the most 
llourisliing town is Libau. 

COURSK, in Rnilding, is a continuous r.ango of 
rtoncs or bricks of nnifonn tliicknc.ss. 

COURSR.'s, on sbijiboard, is a n.aine given collec- 
tively to .all the lon er sails ; above them is tlic group 
of topsails ; and. liigbcst of all, the group of top- 
g.allant sails. Tlie G. comprise the mainsail, foresad, 
main-.st.aj-.s.ail, f0re-5t.ay.saii, and mizcn-st.ays.ail. 

COURSIN'G, .a melliod of bunting li.arcs by 
groylionnd.s. in avbich the dogs follow the game by 
firlfil, instead of by ecnit. C. is of very ancient date, 
having been jiractiscd by tlio Greclas. Within the 
l.a.st twenty yeans, however, its jiopnl.arity ns a sport 
has gn-atly incre.ased, and the breed of the grey- 
Inmiid is now studied aeilli nearly tho s.anie c.aro and 
rest .as that of the r.acc-boiaic. The method pursued 
m is briefly ns follows : • 

Me< tings are held in ojien districts, avcll frequented 
by hares, nliero tlie greyhounds— teclinic.ally called 
•I'logi,’ .as foxhounds are teclinic.ally c.allcd ‘liomids’ 
- are entered by their owners for .a v.aricty of 
stake-', wliieli .arc to be coiiqn'ted for — C., in this 
r« -pect, part.akiiig of tlie nature of a race lictwecn 
lionei. Tile lirst tiling done is to select .a judge to 
decide niMHi the merits of the ln.st dog.s ; lecoiid, a 
•ilipis-r’ IS appointed to hold the dogs in Ie.a«li, .and 
, start tliem at tlie lian- ; and, tliird, a flag-stownnl is 
cliosen. aviio ri'iiiaiiis near the judge and aiinoniices 
' the Colour of the victorious dog liy means of a 
' red or as bite flag, according ns tlie coiiqiotitors are 
arranged. Tlie next thing done is to ‘ bc.at ’ tlie 
held for a ban-. When one is found, tlic judge 
UMi.ally .alloavs it SO or 100 y.arvls M.aw’ before lie 
cries to llie - slipper’ to let the dogi ‘go.’ Upon the 
'wool ‘go,’ the ‘slipisr’ liberates tic nniin.ais by a 
spring .attach'd to tlie ‘slips ’ — i. c., the long stning 
coni held by the ‘sli]q>er’ and roninuiiiic.atiiig avitli 
the le.atbeni collar! fixed round tho iieclas of tho dogs. 

. The juil'ge’s duties now begin in earnest. IIo follows 
the d'Sgi avherever they go, c.alcnl.atiug carefully tlio 
number of ‘points’ niadu by each— a ‘ jioint’ being 
•any nvritoriuns ncliieveiiient on the p.art of tlio dogs 
(as when the one outstrips tlie otlier at any time, or 
tunis llio ban-, i. e., causes it to ‘donblo’); and at 
I last be adjudges tlio a-ictorj’, not riecr-nonVy to tlio 
* dog avhicli lixs killed the bare, but to the one avliicli 
I has made' tlie most jioints during the course, i. 0., 
which b.as exliibited tlio finest qn.alitics of speed, 
sagacity, endurance, i'lC. 

COURl’ (I’r. coiir, It.al. fir'c, from Lat, ro/iora 
or c/ior.s, c’lorti*, an enclo'nro or c.attle-y.ard ; .allied 
to I’olisli ynx/, a city; Sw. ganl ; Eng. ;;nrif and 
iliirtlrn) avxs originally aniilied to the square or 
space enclosed by tlie buildings of a feudal castle ; 
and lienco it came to denote the persons imme- 
diately hurroniiding a fend.al chief or superior. Its 
application is now conlincd to the ri.sideiicc and 
siirroHiidings of sovereign priiice.s. In England, 
and in other free countries, when avc speak of 
‘ the court,’ wo mean little more than the family 
and nttcinlants of the sovereign, viewed not in 
a priv.ate, but a public capacity. Tlio bislioiis and 
I nobles, tho ministers of tho tjneen for tho timo 
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being, .nnd other persons entitled to precedenee, 
either on hereditary, official, or personal grounds, 

I are those uffio liabitually cneircle the sovereign * 
and ‘the coirt_ circle,’ conaequentlj-, means thoso 
persons of distinction, and their families, ivho are 
m the habit of approaching the Queen, and of asso- 
ci.iting with the other members of the royal family. 
But this circle is one the circumference of which 
^ marked by no absolute line, like that which in 
Prance, under the old monarchy, diidded the C. 
from the city. • 

COTJIIT, Phesentation at. Tlio honour of 
being presented at C., or introduced to the sovc- 
^ obtained by persons of respect- 

.ablo position, and is a thing sought after not only 
for the edai of the ceremonial, but as giving a 
certain stamp of eharacter ; for, having been received 
by the sovereign, a person may with justiee expect 
to be received .anyivhere. Valuable so far as a 
credential, a reception at C. is carefully guarded 
Irom abuse.. At the 0. of her hlajesty, Queen 
Victoria, there is a scrupulous and very proper 
exclusiou of all parties, male or female, of damaged 
reputation. Those who aim at the distinction^ of 
being presented at C. belong chiefly to what are 
called the higher circles— nobility .and landed gentry; 
officers in the .army, navy, .and higher dep.artments 
of the civil 'service ; judges, magistrates, church- 
digmtarics,^ members of the learned professions; i 
.and the wives and daughters of these respective ■ 
classes. Men of scientific, literary, or artistic i 
attainments do not generally attempt to appear 1 
at 0., and neither, of course, do the classes engaged < 
in trade. It is usual to be presented on taking office, i 
or on attaining some personal dignity, or on arriving 
from an import,ant and dist.ant expedition. Youn" 
ladies of good family are said ‘to come out,’ on being 
presented at court. 'What perhaps contributes more s 
than anidhing olse to secure selectness, is the oblig.a- < 
tion of appearing in ‘ court-dress,’ an expensive and s 
somewhat fantastic costume of old date ; from which r 
only those who_ assume professional uniforms are s 
I exempted. As is w'ell known, the couidi-dresses of f 
ladies nre superb. It will thus he seen that the 1 
notions prevailing among foreigners arriving in a 
England— those from the United States in parti- t 
cular — as^ to 'the practicability of indiscriminate I 
presentation at C., are erroneous.. It is the duty a 
of the Lord Chamberlain at St James’s to furnish i 
information regarding the steps to "be adopted by n 
those who desire to be presented at C., either at I 
levies, which are restricted to gentlemen, or at C 
drawing-rooms, which are chiefiy, though not exclu- c 
sively, intended for ladies. The days on which a 
these receptions take place are advertised in the n 
newspapers some days before, with the necessary C 
directions for preventing confusion. Her Majesty’s a 
birthday is the occasion on which the greatest ji 
reception of the yo.ar takes place, but there .are no S( 
new presentations on that day. Any British tl 
subject who has been presented at 0. in England, can ti 
claim to he presented by the British ambassador at ri 
.any foreign court. Those who arish to be mere m 
spect.ators, can obtain tickets to the corridor, where tl 
they see the company passing in and out, by apply- ai 
ing to the Lord Chamberlain. For this purpose, E 
however, an introduction is required. It is indis- tl 


, other is delivered to the Lord Chamberlain, who 
, announces the n.ame to her Majesty. The s.amo 
rules apply to ladies. _ Lists of presentations .appear 
I next day in the principal London newspapers. 

COURT BARON. See Common Law, Cornixs 

OP. 

COURT OP COMMON PLEA.S. See 
Common Law, Couets or. 

COURT OF SE'SSION, the highest civU 
tnbimol in Scotland, was instituted in the reign of 
Kng James V., by statate dating 17th May 1532. 
The object of its institution was to discharge the 
judicial functions ■\ 7 l 1 ich. originally belonged to the 
kmg and his council, and which, since 1425, had in 
a great measure devolved on a committee of par- 
liament, as the great council of the nation, Tho C. 
of S. consisted at first of 14 ordinary judges and a 
president. One half of these judges and tho presi- 
dent were churchmen, and the practice of appointing 
ecclesiastics to the bench did not cease for some 
time even after the Reformation. The king had tho 
priidlege of appointing, in addition to the ordinary 
judges, three or four peers or members of bis great 
council, to sit and vote with the Lords of Session. 
When the Lord Chancellor (see Chancellor oe Scot- 
land) was present, he w.as president of the Session. 
His office was aboLshed at the Union, and tbe babit 
of appointing peers gradii.ally fell into disuse, though, 
when a peer chances to be present, he is still, as .a 
mark of courtesy, accommodated ivith a seat on tho 
benck From its foundation, till 1808, the C. of S. 
consisted of one court; in th.at year it w.as divided 
into what are known as the First and Second Divi- 
siOM. two separate courts possessing co-ordinato 
}un^iction. The Lord President is still president 
of the whole court when called togetheKfor con- 
sMtation, and enjoys other privfleges in that capa- 
ciiy; but on ordinary occasions, he officiates simply j 
as president of the First Division. In 1810, another 


AW .lu la xuuio* 

E ensablo that the names of gentlemen desiring to 
e presented, and of the nobleman or gentleman 
who is to present them, be sent to the Lord Cham- 
herhain’s office several days previously, in order 
that they may be submitted for the Queen’s appro- 
bation. Gentlemen are also requested to bring avith 
them two large cards, avith their names Searly 
airitten upon them, one of which is left avith the 
Queen’s p.ago in tho presence-chamber, and the 


X'*”***'"'**' XU xoiv, UUUCriier 

a'ciy important change was made. The First Divi- 
sion Mjy to -tins time had consisted of 7, and tho 
Second Division of 6 ordinary judges, the latter 
being presided over by the Lord Justioe-olerk (q. v.), 
as' the former avas by tho Lord President. Tho 
tlmee junior judges avere noav taken from the First 
Division, and the tiyo junior judges from the Second, 
and appointed to sit as peimanent Lords Ordhuiry 
in the Outer House. The quorum, which had for- 
merly_ been four, was now reduced to three in both 
Divisions. In 1830, the number of judges in tho 
C. of S. W.-1S reduced to 13 ; and tho present staff 
consists of the Lord President, the Lord J ustice-clerk, 
and 11 ordinary judges. Of the five Lords Ordi- 
nary, four only sit daily. The judgments of the 
Outer House, avith a feav statutory exceptions, are 
•appealable to tho Inner House. The younvest 
judge, or junior Lord Ordinary, officiates in a 
separate department of the Outer House, called 
the Bill Chamber (q. v.), where summary peti- 
tions, and other branches of business peculiarly 
requiring disp.atch, .are 'disposed of. This dep.art- 
ment alone is open during the vao.ations of the court, 
the judges, avith the exception of the Lord President 
OTd Lord Justice-clerk, officiating in it in rotation. 
Either Division of the C. of S. may c.all in the aid of 
three judges of the other, avhen equally diadded in 
opinion (31 and 32 Viet. c.ap. 100). In cases of still 
I greater difficulty, the Lords Ordinary are also called 
in, and a hearing before the aa-hole court, or in •jnes- 
ence, as it is called, takes place. Since the 31 and 
32 'Viet. cap. 100, no hearings before tho avhole court 
have taken place ; the cases being decided in avritten 
arguments submitted to the judges. The judges of 
the 0. of S. are appointed by the croavn, and hold 
their offices for life. No one is eligible to the office 
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unless ho Ins served as an advocate or Tnmcipal In ordinaiy parlance, they respectively take only 
clerk of sc»ion for five, or as a writer to uie signet their hipest tiUc. Ono of the inferior titles so set 
for ten, ycais. Pntcrically, none hut advocates aco aside is permitted, as a matter of social dignity, to 
appointed. No action for debt can originato in ihc be assumed by the eldest son. Por example, the 
Ci of S. m which the interest of the pnrsner is less Dnko of Bedford being also hlaroms of Tavistock, 
than £25. With few exceptions, the jnd^ents of bis eldest son takes the title of Marquis of Tavi- 
thc inferior courts of Scotland are reviewable by the stock ; and the Bake of Bncclench ana Queensberxy 
C. of S., blit this rule does not apply to the small- being^ also Bari of Dalkeith, his ddest son takes 
debt courts. The judgments of the C. of S. may the title of Bari of Dalkeitli. When it happens 
be appealed to the House of Lords witl^ two years, that the inferior titlo is of the same name as the 
COUBTALLDM, a town of the district of ® somewhat different usage. For 

Tinnovelly, in the presidency of Madras, stands in the Earl of Gosiord being also Viscount 

lat. 8’ BO' N., and long. IT 2ff B., near the junc- GosftaA ^ ridest son, to prevent confusion, takes 
tion of the Eastern and Western Ghauts. Open famdy sumame^choson, with the prefix 

towards the east, at a height of 700 feet above the Lord Achoson. ' The younger sons of dukes 

sea, it is elsewhere embosomed in hills, havmg, in ™ „ marqmsM baTO the conrteqr title of Lord 
its immediate neighbourhood, a deep glen vmch P™*™ t and surname: as, for 

afibrds ea^ communication between iSs opposite Lord Frederick Charles (Hvendisli, a 


retreat for invalids, deservedly enjoying a reputa- ‘2®PbaU. » younger son of the Duko 

tion for salubrity of air, nehness of vegetation, and . ,*^*1 F car^ when not a 

beauty of scenery. The indigenous flora comprises J“oonnt,tak® hisfatherispecondiito of Lord: as, 
2000 species, and many exotics, such os the nut- . o“®P“i the ddest son of riie Bari of Wemyss 
meg, <^ve, and cinnamon, have been introduced siylcu Lord Blcho. A proper underst anding of 
wim success. these eouventional customs vnU serve to^car up 

nnTTmnmatr /yrrnnrr'orT • r -1.1. ,•* pCTOlexitiea luto whioh foreigubtS nrO 

• CUETEby, m Law, is life apt to become involved in tWnTfin^ of our bighly 

mtwst which the saving husband Ims m the artificinl sooiBl system. It is 1» bo kept 211 yninh 

courtesy do not raise tfirir bearers 
al^ that, bolbm England and m Scotland, this above the rank of ci^oneis: and tkat. cense- 


wb^ It fawell Wi-n to be peculiar, to neith» o? b^^r IJSder SIS 

of them. Tia^ of it ore to he found m a consh- c. T. ; serving in th^y a kind of apprenticediip 
tutionof tlie ^perOT Constantine (Code 6,60,1); as statesmen beforo they oio advanc^ by tho 
and ^ be no doubt ttat it had found a plaw, decease of their fathers, to the House of Lord& 
with aU the peci^tics whiA now belong to It, m The dau^ters of dukes, marquises, and earls 
the coufinnc of Normmdy, from wh^o Ibere is have the tiflo Lady prefixed to t&r Cluislaan end 

surname; and in the event of their marrying a 
; L"' ^ P®»“ “fetior rank, tbqr retain the title 

264} Fraiws DoniAdc ifriafroiw,.!. p. 636). Tie with thdr Christian name, adding the snrnnme of 
^ circi^anccs wtoch are requisite to rnoke a flieir husband. Tot, these are hnt courtesy titlos. 
traa^ by q. m. England aro-iuartia^ The only valid titlo they con claim in vutno of 


Sizeable alike to thS sons and dau^tciB of peers. 
® tmo was followed m En^d, is still iSib wives of baronets recrive the aSite^ti^e of 
adhered to m Scotland. It is not neoessaiy, tow- Lady; their lawful derimation being Dami Ladies 
over, m mther countiy, that the <Md survive; rt a ^yho have had a title 1^ a first mmriage, retain it 

?■ ““?■ courteqy when they aro^^ed a 

should have died mmediately a^ 1® BMoad time, though the idlinnce be with a person 

boto countries, the <Md m^t he the motoer’s h^, without a title-^ circumstance sometimes Sading 
and It 18 consequently said ^t C is duo to the to a certain awkwardness in derignation. In Soo^ 

b«d,theddestBonof abaroSiSBCouite^titlo 
an hei^ By 19 md 20 of Master. For exan^ the ddest son of Lord 
tenants for Me of EUbank is styled Mast^ Elibank. 


lOT rwm^-one ysars, iropjew to tue ox<^- instances by cSnrtesy to offidd8,M in the case of 
turns a^ provision m the act oonfemed, a similar the Lord Advocate for Scotland. The judges of tho 

^ Sesdon inScotlnnd, on first taEng their 
H? (Steph^ L p. M7). Ae to the ^ seat on the bench, assume the courtesy title of Lord 

“ Landlord along with their own eurname or a fetorid title. 
imdTenanf»i.p.ll9, Birt ench titles are used ody senatoiially. In 

OODHTESY TITLES. Titles of honour (q. v.) writing, the real name is. eahsetibed. The titles 
are irr^oited by the sovereign or other competmt ^ Master and Esquire (q. t.}, ate now given 

authonto. Iho^endentiy or these, there are G. Tl 17 courted to. nearly all dos^ of persons. For 
assumed by or given to individuals, and whioh have exact definition in titles by courtesy os appli- 
no validity in mw. The term C. T. is best known citble to membere of tiie peerage, we refer to tho 
in cormeraon with the titles given by popular Beardar^a Auutmi, London, 1831. 
c^imt to tte sons and daughton of certain peers. OOD'BT-FOOL. From very nndent times there 
Englidi dukes, marquises, carls, and viscounts existed a doss of persons whose business it was to 

IsnwA euivasKiil ^AIaa AAAemtvilA4«Ai3 JSsASsaAli - - - A1.— x* _j> xe _u_v_ « 


a banm, and a baronet; a 
au ear], &c. ; and an earl is a 
2SB 


nmrqurs, an earl, sayings, 
[uia may be also cuse. At 
I always a baron, jestm. 


sayings. Alexan der the Greats Dionjdus of Syra- 
cuse, Augustus and his enccessots, maintained such 
jestore. Xt was, however, during the middle ages 




I tliali tlua Erngnlar and ropidsiTO vocation became 
I fnlly dt-Ti-eloped, and tiiat tfie office of jester or fool 
bpccme a tegular and indispenaable court office. 
The symbols of such a personage -nere— the abavcn 
head; the fool's cap of gay coloma, irith oases’ 
cats and cock’s comb; the fool’s sceptre, irhieh 
I vanondy formed ; the bells, ■which veto mostly 
attached to the cap, bat likewise to other ports 
of the ^ssj and a largo collar. The rest of 
the costnmo was regulated by the taste of the 
^Of these iwofcasional fools, some obtained 
® roputation, as Xriboulct, jester to 

King francis X. of hVance, and his successor, Srus* 
9 ®*^t; Kla u s y air, at the court of tho XUcctor 
bredene tho Wise of Pmssia, whoso jests have been 
repeatedly printed ; and Scogan, court-fool to 
Kdward IV. of Xlngland. Tho kings and regents 
in Scotland had their jesters, as was nsnal in their 
tune; and the sareastie sayings of some of these 


hcred among the national faeelite. !Rii j»1i<fb eonrt- 
jesters died out with the Stuarts; one of tho List 



Conrt-fool and BnOaon. 
rram natldan MS , foartccntli ccntaij. 

of the race being tho famons Archio Armstrong, 
whose death took pbeo chamctctistically, on Apm 
1, 1G4G. Beddes ■me regnlor foob iccogmsed wd 
dressed as snoh, there was a higher called 
mc^ connsellan, generally men of talent^ who 
availed themsdvea of tho privilege of free ^cech 
to lidicnb in tho most merciless fashion the 
follies and ■vices of ■fhdr contemporaries. Of these, 
Emm von der Bosen, jester to tho Emperor 
Maiimilian L ; John Hqywoo^ a prolific dramatio 

AnirvM*nv*««i^Tvl> ci4! 


culor^ distiogmshed for talent 
all times, there ezuted at conris persons who, 
wiihont becoming jesters by profession, were 
id]owcd_ the privilege of castigating tho company 
by ■their ■witty a^ aatitim attacks, or who 
served os tho general bntts. Among these ■were, 
on the one hand, the Saxon genend Eyaw, cele- 
brated for bb blunt jests ; ni^ on tho otto, the 
lean^ Jacob Paul, Bunn Gnndliim, whom Predoric 
^^illiam L of Ptnssb, to showlms contempt for 


le with titles. An interesting history of the whole 
d snbjeot -was written by Pbgd, entitled Oeiehidite 
e. der Btfiiarrm (Uegn. and tops. 1789). Sneh a 
n history forms a kind of barometer of the manners 
]’ and momb of conits at difierent times. At a 
h bter period, imbecilo or ■weak-minded persons ■were 
y kto tor the entertainment of tho company. Even 
s ordinary noblemen considered audi on attendant 
if indi^ensable; and ■Uina tho ^stem reached its 
e last Btagc, and towarda the end t£ the 17th and 
i begiiming of the 18th centnry, w.as finally aboh’shed, 
D U survived longest in B.iissia, wlieue Peter tho 
Great had ao many fbob that he ffivided them into 
distinct ebssesL 

® uame given in England to 
^9 Gothic, or Saxon hondwritii^y as distin* 
cuiahed from the modem oar ItalianhandTmtang. 
ihe old way of writing continued to be used in tfi 
bw-courta after it bad been enperseded ebewhero, 
and hence its name of Conrt-hand. 

CpUET-MA’BTIAIi, a court forthe tiEiolof any 
ono brionging to tho army or navy, for some breach 
of nmitary or naval bw. Tho members of the conrt 
fill tire fonctions both of jndgo and jury. In tho 
British army, conrts-martial are general, district, or 
regimental. Tho first b the only ono of the three 
ippowored to award death or transportation for 
life, as a rnuiiehmunt to the ofiendinn pereon. It 
consists of thirteen comnussioncdofficers, if so 
many can be obtained at the time and ^ce; and a 
dopniy jndgo-advocate, is specially appointed to 
conduct tho proseention. A non-commissioned 
officer, OT a private, may be tned by any one of the 
three kinds of conrt; but a comnussumed officer 
imly by a general court-mertmL A dUlriet or garri- 
son C. may be convened by a field-officer cobmand- 
ing a dbtrict or corps, without leq^niriug tho 
soveragn s sign-manual. It consists of a niunbcr of 
membe^ fo seven, with a cap- 

tam or mghor oflicer to act os deputy judge-advo- 
cate. _ Such a court tries warrant officers^ non- 
commissioned officers, and rank and file ; and can 
only treat suck offences, or alleged offences^ as meet 
mth Mcondary unnubment. A regimental 0. may 
bo convened by the commanding officcrof aiegimcnt 
OT detachment; it consists of three or more mem- 
bers; it treats of mmor offence^ and can award 
I onto minor pimbbments. 

i _ & all these kinds of C. the members oio sworn 
m ; the conrt b on open or public one ; the vote or 
sentonce b decided by majonly, the junior members 
voting first ; but two-tbirds of the whole number, 
in a general C,, ore necessary to give v.alidity to a 
sentence of death. Before execution, tile sentence 
of every military court-martial has to be approved 
and confirmed by the convening nuthoriiy. 

Sonmtimes Courts ^ Inquiry ate held instead 
of B_C,, riot to try or to punish, but to moko 
an mvesbgotion ; tho inembers not being on 
. Sneh a court occasionally precedes a conrt- 
martial. 

Navul conrts-martial consbt of admirals, captoinsL 
and cotnmiindcTSy who try for offences against tlio 
naval (vticles of war. Tho tdiief admiral of tho fleet 


a right to 6it» if not imi^icatcd. Tho C. is open 
to all the crew and others as imectatota. The 


30 mileB south of Bruges, lat. 80° 40' K., long: 3° IS* E. 
0., whiejr b built on both sides of tho lys, b 
enrronndcd with walls, and has a castie, a mtad^ a 
fine old bridge flanked ■with Blemish towers, a 
noble town Im, and a beautiful Gothic church, 
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founded in 1233 I7 Bald\rin, Count of ]?iandet8, 
Thoi^ a bn^ manufacturing place, C. is never* 
thdess vei^' (dean. Table damasK and other bnen 
are the principal articles of manufacture, ^crc 
aie extensive bleatdiing-gronnds in the vidniiy, and 
ibe nri^bouting ]riaina supply fine flax in larw 
quantities to many bhiropean marlcets. Pop. (1870) 
about 24000. In 1302 the Plemings, citons of Ghent 
and Bruges chiefly, fvon a splencud victory over the 
chiva^ of Franco beneath mo Trails of C., more than 
700 gilt spun (worn only by French nobles) bring 
afterwards gathered from the dead by the victors. 
The battle was hence named ‘the Battle of the Spurs.* 

COU'BT-TAB]}. See FAiut Buildings. 

COUSIN, Yictob, the founder of systematio 
edectirism in modern philosophy, was bom in Paris, 
November 28, 1792. He stuped with brilliant 
success at the Chatimagne. In 1812 he was 
appointed Greek tutor in the E^e Normdte, and in 
1814 Ilxaminer in Philos<9hy. In the flowing 
year he became assistant-pimeasor to Itoyer-Ccdlaia 
at the Sorbonne, and threw hiinsdf beorrily into 
that reaction against the scnsualistio philosophy and 
literature of the 18th c., which was then the order 
of the day. FoUctwing the path of his senior, he 
became an eiqionent oT the doctrines of the Scotch 
metaphymeians, but exhibited far more briHionoy, 
energy, and warmth of expression than the original 
authors of these doctrmes. In 1817, C. i^ted 
Germany, where he was introduced to bolder and 
more speculative systems of philoacqhy than any ho 
had yet known. He studied successivriy, or at the 
same time, Plato, K.ant, Jacobi, Fichte, and Schel- 
lingi A second visit to Germany, in 1824—1825, 
had also important consequences. Suspected of 
carbonaiism, he was arrested at Dresden by the 
policy and sent to Berlm, where he was detained 
for six months. Ho took .advantage of his com- 
I^ory residence in the capital of Frosria to study 
me pimosophy of Hegel, which exercised consider- 
able influence on his susceptible intellect. On his 
return to France, he took a decided shvod against 
the reacrionaiy pcdic^ of Charles X; and in 1827, 
when the coimaraiively liberal minist^ of Hartignac 
came into office, C., who had for some jreors been 
Bi^ended from his professorial functions, was 
reinstated in his choir. Meanwhile, C. had appeared 
os an author. During 1820 — 1827, ho published Ids 
editions of Prodns and Descartra, and part of his 
cdobrated translation of Plato, which was finished 
in 1840, in 13 vols. The year 1828 witnessed the 
roost splendid triumph in the career of 0. as a 
pbilosc^hic teacher. It is said that to find an 
audience as numerous, and as passionately intermted 
in the topics discussed, as gathered roimd C., it 
wouldbenecessi^togoback to the days of Abelard 
and other medieval teachers of phdosophy. C. 
was still young, simple, and pure in his habits; his 
doctrines were for the most port new to his hearers, 
bdd, and in harmony with the spirit of the time. 
The finest qualities of the national gezuus appeared 
in his Icctiues, a wonderful lucidiiy of exposition, 
an exquisite beauty of style such as no modem or 
ancient philoscmher, exc^ing Plato, has equalled; 
a brilliancy of generalisation and criticaBm that 
enchanted every one; and a power of co-ordinating 
the facts of history and pbiloso^y in such a manner 
os to make each illnstate the other, and teveiil 
their most intricate relations. At this period, C. 
was one of the most influential leaders of (ipinion 
among the educated classes in Paris ; and conse- 

g iicntiy, after the revriution of 1830, when his 
iend (Jnizot became prime-minister, C. was made 
a member of the Council of Public Distmction; in 
1832, a peer of Franco; and later, Director of the 
388 


E^e EToTmale. Sjs efiorts for tiio oiganis.ation of 
primary instruction are £0 be seen in those valuable 
r^orts which ho drew up, from posonol observa- 
tion, on the state of public education in Germany 
and Holland. In ISM, ho was dected a member 
of the Aeadindt da Saenca MoraUs et Poliiiipies, 
and in the same year became minister of Public 
Instruction in the cabinet of Thios. The revolu- 
tion of 1848 found in C. a friend rather than an 
enemy. He aided the government of Cavoignac, 
and published an anti-sorialistic brochure, called 
Justice et CJiariU. After 1849, he disappeared from 
public life, and died in 1867. 

It IS more easy to state what philosc^Mcal 
doctrines have received ea^osition at the hands of 
C., than to determine precisely what are his own. 
At first a disciple of Boyer-(loll^ and the Scotch 
school, he was attached to the psychriogical metiiod 
of investimtion; afterwards a keen student of tho 
German sriiool, he emounded the views of Schrilhig 
with such cq^ods enthusiasm, that he mi|^t legitf 
matdy enoimh have been considered a thoroq^ 
Pantheist. Judging from such a book as Da Vrai, 
da Beau, et dit Sien (1863), he seemed more disposed, 
latterly, to regard philosq^y in its rdigious and 
cesthebe rriations. Bee FknxcnciBaL 

(X’s riiief works (besides those already mentioned) 
are Eragments PMhsophipia (1826), Omirs de 
PSistoire de la PhilosopMe (18!^), Ouvrages inedita 
ffAhdard (1836), Goars dPBistotre delaPhdosoplde 
Modems (1841), Cours dSistoire de la PMos^hie 
I Monde au XVIIP Slide (1840 — 1841), Zecons de 
Philosophie sur Kant (1842), Da Pensfa de Posad 
' (1842), Ebida sur la Femma et la Sodite da X VIP 
Slide, &C. (1863). 0. also contributed a great 

variety of ^pen to tho literary and philosqphio 
Beviews of £)^ce. 

OOU'SINS, Fntsx. See Maictiaok 

COUTANOES, a town of Fiance, in the depart- 
ment of La Manriie, at the confluence of the SonUe 
and Bulsard. It is built on a conical hill, a few 
miles from the Engliah Channel, and is a somewhat 
lagubiious place. Its cathedrah however, is one of 
tho finest sperimens of ecclesiastical architecture in 
the early pointed style in Normandy. One of the 
towers of the edifice is lighted up with a lantmm, 
that serves as a beacon for ships navigating the 
ch.'vnnel. C. has manufactures of dtuggea, mimn% 
&c., and a trade in corn. Pop. (187^ 7278. 

OOUTEON, Gxosges, a fanatic of the French 
Bevdlation, was bom in 1766 at Orsay, neivr Cler- 
mont, in Auvcign& At the outbreak of tiie 
Bevolution, he was enmiged os on advocate, and in 
1790 was ejected preiment of the Tribunal for the 
district of dermont; Ih 1791, he was sent by his 
frilow-citizens to theJCIational Convention, where 
he made himsrif conspicuous by his furious hatred 
of the cout, the priesthood, and the monanshy. In 
spite of an infirmity which prevented him umng his 
limbs, C. soon became very influential from the 
tabid violence of his sentiments. He voted for tho 
death of the king without driay or appeal to tho 
country, and (after a brief rriapse into moderatimi) 
became a devoted and bloodthirsty partisan of 
Bobespierre. In July 1793, he was appointed a 
member of the GomitS de Salut Piddle, and along 
with Chtlteauneuf-Bondon and M.iigne^ was sent 
agamst tiie Lyonnese insurgents. After some oppo- 
sition, the dty was taken, when a multitude of 
the citizens were jait to death. On his return to' 
the Convention, he became qifite maniacal, demand- 
ing the ‘impeachment' of aU the kings of the earth, 
and voting for Pitt bring declared ‘ the enemy of 
the human race,’ and tho Fn^sh nation a ‘traitor 
to humanity.’ Tho fall of Bobespierre brought 



OOUTRAS-COVEHASTS. 


ilpmi C. lilso. AcciiBed by be ims ihioiTn 

into prison, ddivcred by tbe mob midi wbom be 
■f.is ]>npii]ar, recaptnied by iho EoWets of tho 
(Junrention, and executed 28tb July 1794, along 
vitb St Ju&t and Bobespierre. 

COXTTRAS, a town of bVance in tbe dqiartment 
of Gironde, sitnated on tbo left bank of tbe Sronne, 
aliont 2G miles ninib-east of Bordeaux. C. bas a 
ciin-iidcrable trade in flour, and the district produces 
ml wine ; but the place is known principally on 
account of tbe bloody victoiy gmned here (1587) by 
Hcniy of ITavarre over the forces of the League. In 
Ibis battle tbe Due do Joyense, eonmumder of tho 
Lcaipicrs, was slain, as wdl ns many other grc.at 
noblemen on the same side. Fop. (1872) 1959. 

OO'YEBABT, in EngUsb Law, an agreement by 
iTi'cd (q.T.). In the common law-courts, a qiecial 
form ot action is aiipropriatcd to the enforcement of 
a C. c<illcd an Action of CoTenank But in many 
cases it may also be enforced by tho form called 
■an Action of Debt A C. may also bo tinjified. 

‘ Coi’cnant nmnii^ with the land,’ is a 0. affecting 
the land into whoaesooTcr bands it comes. 

COVEBAIIT (Lat eonvenire, to come together), 
a contract or a^ement; a torn much used by 
theologians, and in its ordinary signification, as 
well os in its theological use, nearly if not always 
cxaci^ equivalent to the Eelnrew berith of w 
Old Testament and tho Greek diaOiSki of tho 
Hew, Applied to ndaiions establis^d between 
God and men, the term C. must be understood 
with a certain modification of the meaning which 
it bears when emplc^cd concerning the relations of 
men to one another, when two indqiendent parties 
cuter into a G, which they have cgnol right to 
make or to refuse to make; and is sometimes 
cmpltmd os equivalent to aUpentation, and tho 
Jewish dispensation is called the Old 0. (or tata- 
mail, by another translation of diaffiHiS), in con- 
tradistinction to the Christian, which is colled &c 
^€w. God, in his supremo^, is regarded as appoint- 
ing certain conditions for ms creatures, which they 
cannot but accept, yet tiuur willing consent to these 
conditions mves to tho rdation established the 
nature of a C. ; and thus God is commonly said to 
have made two covenants with man: the /rat C., 
or O, of Werio, with Adam, as the representotive of 
the whole human race, promising life (with perfect 
happiness), i^on conmtion of perfect ohemence, 
whilrt death was threatened ns the penalty trons- 
grrasion ; the second O,, eaO.of Qraee, bemg that on 
which depend the whole hope and sidvation of man, 
since the first G was broken, and in which life is 
freely offered to smners, and they are simply required 
to believe in Jesus Christ that they may be saved. 
This C. God is ragged as havinc made with C^s^ 
as the representative of his pcoAc, and with them 
in him. The older theologians often speak of 'the O. 
of Sedmplion between God and Christ employing 
the term O. ^ Omee rather to designate the whole 
dcalii^ of (iod with men in ffring effect to the C. 
of Bedemption ; but the term O. of Oraee has long 
been almim universally emriqycd to include all that 
was comprehended under bom tmms. The Abror 
liamie G. is the C. of Grace as declared to Ateoham, 
in its particular relatiim to him and seed. God 
is represented in Scripitnro as sustaining a O, rekSon 
to his own ptmle, to tbo Jews under &e Old G, to 
believers in Christ rmdor the Eew; and dootmial 
theology consists not a littlo in tracing out the 
nature of this relation, and the consequences which ! 
flow from it. As the pciplo-of God cimeotivcly sus- 
tain a C.rdation to him, so do believers individually; 
and it has not been on uncommon thing for pious 
persons to endeavour to reduce to writing th^ 
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sense of this * G. obligation,’ under tho notion of a 
persontd oorenontinpwith God; and ofbindibgthcm- 
Bolvcs 1^ a stronger oliiigation to what they beheved 
to be good and their duly. It has abo been common 
for men, from the earliest ages, to enter into cove- 
nants with one another wim more or less of rcli- 

f ious solemniiy; and this has in particular been 
one among toosc who have suffered persecution, 
or have been engaged in contests conceming mat- 
ters of religion, for which tho authoriiy of cer- 
tiiin passages of tho Old Testament is strong 
riead^ Instances ocenr in the history of the 
Waldenses, and of some of the Iteformed churches, 
particularly in the history of the Beformation in 
Scotland. But tho most memorable covenants in 
Scottish ecclesiastical history belong to a period 
subsequent to the Beformation. 

00 V JsKABTS, The; known in Scottish history 
and tradition, arc chiefly two in number— the 
Naxioivai. Oovzhaht, and tho Solemn Leaopi: and 
Covenant. As it is necessary to discriminata 
between these, we shall apeak of them separately. 

BationaIi Covenant. — Thb was a bond of union 
or agreement, drawn up at Eiinbur^ in 1688, by 
the leading Fresbyterion ministers, and snbseribed 
by vast numbers of persons of all ranks of life. 
Itembodied the Confession of Faith of 1580 and 
1581, subscribed by Janies VL in his youth, and 
again recognised in 1690 and 1696; and was bind- 
ing on all who signed it to spare noting wliich 
m^t save their rmgion. The piroximato cause of 
this metraordina^ manifestation of feeling was 
the attempt of Charles L to enforce Bpiscimacy 
and the of tire Service-book in Scotlmid. 
Tho Bttbsoribiiig of tho National Covenant began 
on tho 28ih or February 1638, in iho Grevfiiars’ 
church and churchyard, at Bdmbur^ Nunjerons 
cipies were also circnlatcd thron^^tho country 
for signature — a drenmstance whim accounts for 
maiy copies being still extant ‘Lx the Library 
of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinbm^ are pre- 
smved five parchment copies, with the original 
signatures of BotheSj Montrose, Loudon, and many 
others of the nobility, gmby, commissioners of 
counties and bur|^ and ministers, though only one 
of these five copies is apparently connected with 
the first s^poing, and the other four, which are 
dated 1639, were subscribed after the ratification by 
the General Assembly.’— EMforioui SheUMlluttrative 
^ tlw JS'ational Confession of Fabh (Bavi&on, 
Edinburgh, 1849), to which we refer for a vaiiely of 
details. The Gmeral Assembly, which met at 
Glasgow, November 21, 1638, ratified the National 
Covenant and the Gmfession of Fhitii wliich it 
embraced, and deposed tho whole of the hieraidiy 
which had been established by Charles I. Tho 
National Oovonunt was snbscqneiitly ra^cd by tho 
6th act of tho second jwliament of Charles L, held 
at Edinburgh Juno 11, 1640, and subscribed by 
Charles IL at Spey, June 23, 1650, and Scoon, 
January 1, 1661. The document wfil be found in 
tho volume which comprehend the Westminster 
Gonfessiontf ■FaiVA.inusebythe Church of Scotlmd. 
ilhoso who BubsoribB td National Covenant, pto- 
inisc to ‘ oontmne m obedience of the doctrine and 
discipline of this kirk.' They also give assent to 
various acts of parliament in the rrign of James VL,' 
which, besides rqsodiating the junsdiction of tho 
pope, and all the ceremo^l observances and errors 
of the Bomish Church, ordain ‘all soycts, wilful 
hearers, and conceolets of the moss, the maintainers 
and Tcsettors of the priests, Jesuito, trafficking 
Fapi^ to bo punished without any exception or 
reaction.’ 

Solemn League and Covenant.— T his was a 
deonment of date four to five years later than tho 
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Nalioual Covenant, since the signing of 'wliich, 
Charles I. had brolcen ivith the English parliament, 
set up his standard at Nottingham (Aug^t 1G42), 
.and from his various successes, it avas thought he 
luight finally ho able to reinstate Episcopacy in Scot- 
land. liVith some alarm on this ground, the Scotch 
avillingly received overtimes from commissioners 
deputed from the English parliament. Hopes ivoro 
held out to the Scottish nation, that in the event of 
success .against tho king, the Presbyterian model 
shoiUd .supersede the Episcopalian both in Encl.and 
and Ireland, Approving of a measure of this kind, 
tho Scottish Estates entered into iyh.at ivas c.alted 
a Solemn Leamo and Covenant ivith tho English 
parliament. One of tho prolusions of the bond of 
agreement ivas, that the Scotch should send an 
army into England against tho kin g, ivhich they 
did in January 1G44. 

The Solemn League .and Covenant iv.as subscribed 
bj' many of all ranks in Scotland and England, 
including the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, 
ivas ratified by tho Gencnal Assembly at Edin- 
burgh, August 17, 16-13, and the Scottish parliament, 
July 1.5, 1G4-1 ; and subscribed by Charles 11. at Spey, 
IG.iO, and Sooon 1631. Like the National Covenant, 
it has, till the present day, a jil.ace in the volume 
vhich comiircheuds the ireslminater Confession of 
Faiih of the Church of Scotland. VTiile the N.ation.al 
Covenant refers to the obsonaance of tho Presby- 
terian pobty ivithin Scotland .alone, tho Solemn 
Le.aguo and Covenant is much more comprehensive. 
Thoso ivho subscribe it, setting out ivith a profession 
of .attachment to tho Church of Scotland, .are to 
cnde.avour to bring about a uniformity in religion 
and ohurch-disoipkue in the three kingdoms ; ^nd 
further — ‘ That wo sh.all in hke manner, without 
respect of persona, ende.avoiu' tho extirpation of 
poperj’, prelacy (that is, chureh-govemment by 
archbishops, bishops, their chancellors, and com- 
missaries, deans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, 
and all other ccolesi.astio.al ofEcers depending on 
that hior.archy), superstition, heresy, schism, pro'fanc- 
ness, and whatsoever shall be tound to bo contrary 
to soimd doctrine and the power of godliness, lost wo 
partake in other men’s sins, and thereby be in 
danger to receive of their plagues; and that tho 
Lord may bo one, and Ins name one, in tho three 
lungdoms.’ 

Such were the f.amous Covenants, at one time 
enforced by cii-il penalties, and for which their 
adherents, under the uamo of Covenanters, fought 
and suffered in Scotland, between the Restoration 
and Revolution, maintaining to the last that both 
Covenants, notudthstanding certain rescissorj’’ acts 
of parUament, wero stdl binding on tho whole 
nation. At tho Revolution, the two Covenants 
were set aside, and cannot bo said to have now 
.any practical effect in any part of tho United 
Ivingdom. As .above stated, they h.ave a place iu 
the volume which comprehends tho Westminster 
Confession of Faith, but for ivh.at reason, it is 
difficult to say; for the Chiu-ch of Scotland does 
not mako adlicrence to them obligatorj' on cither ! 
clerical^ or lay membci-s. Cert.ain Scottish and 
Irish dissenters, however, stUl profess attacliment 
to the Coven.ants, and on pai’tieul.ar occasions renew ! 
their subscription of them. See CAMERO^'IAI<s. 
Tho obligations undertaken by tho sovereign, and j 
the modern acts of p.arli.amunt abolishing religious ' 
tests on taking civil office, and admitting Roman i 
C.athoUcs, Nonconformists, .and Jews to p.arliament, 1 
not to spe.ak of public opinion, are tot.ally at ' 
variance with the Covenants. It is customary in ' 
popiUar lectures on the Covenanters to overlook the ; 
fact, in compassion for their sufferings, that they f 
contended for what is now quite adverse to tho ‘ 
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principles of religious toleration. Yet, in so far as 
the manful struggle in which they were concerned 
I helped to accelerate the Revolution, tho Hstoiy 
I of the Covenanters must ever be associated with 
that of civil and religious liberty. w. c. 


j COYENT GA'RDEN (properly Convent Garden, 
j from having been originally the garden of West- 
p minster Abbey) is a square in London celebrated 
I for its great market of fruit, veget.ables, and 
^ flowers. In the I7th c., C. G. was a very fashionable 
quarter of the town — ^the residence of many eminent 
^ persons. The scene of one of Dryden’s plays is laid 
^ here, and frequent aUiisions are made to the place in 
, plays of Charles IL’s time. The market, now so 
I famous, appears to have originated about 1G5G in a 
. few wooden sheds .and staUs. C. G. is for a stranger 
one of the sights of London, and is seen to greatest 
advantage about three o’clock on a summer mom- 
ing; Tuesd.ay, Thursday, and Saturday being the 
' prmcip.al days. 

OOWENTRY (Convent Town), a city, parliament- 
ary .and municipal borough, and m.anufaoturin v town 
m the north of Warwickshire, on the Sherbomne, an 
affluent of the Avon, IS^ miles east-south-east of 
Birmingham. It stands on a gentle eminence in a 
• vaRcy, ivith a ridge of hill on the south, and con- 
tains many old houses, wqth timbered fronts, project- 
mg mto marrow streets, and belonging to the 15th 
and 16th centuries. Tho modem part of C., how- 
ever, is well, though not regularly bmlt. The chief 
hiuldings .are the churches, with imposing spires. 
St Michael’s Chiu-ch, built 1313—1395, is said to bo 
the Largest parish chinch in England, and is one of 
the noblest of the lighter Gothic structures. St 
Miiry s HuU, built 1450, for the Guild, is one of the 
finest specimens of ornamental -u'ork in England, 
ivith grotosquo c.an-ed oak roof, ancient t.apestiy, 
and great painted window. In the market-place 
formerly stood a rich hexagonal Gothic cross, 57 
fept high, erected in tho ICth c., in three stories, 
with exquisitely finished piUars, pinnacles, and 
mehes, with statues of English kings and saints 
Before tho ye.ar 17C0, the cross had fallen to decay, 
and in 1771, the remains of it were t,alien down and 
removed. Tho ancient w.-dls, three rnUcs in circuit 
roimd C., were demolished hy Charles H. Pop. 
(1871) of miinicip.al borough, 37, 070. 0. rotiums 

two members to p.arliament. The chief m.annfao- 
tures .are ribbons and iv.atches. . There are largo 
silk-dyemg works. C.,is nc.-irly in the centre, hetween 
the foiu- groat English ports, London, Bristol, Liver- 
pool, and Hull, and Las extensive canal cominimica- 
tion with other p.-irts of the coimtry. It is a very 
.ancient place. In 1014, Eai-1 Leofrio .and his wife, 
Lady Godiva, foimded here a m.agnificent Benedic- 
tine monastery. In memory of Godiva (q. v.), who 
is s.aid to have ridden roimd tho town naked, to 
free it from certain imposts Laid on hy her Imsh.and, 
curious and splendid processions ai-e sometimes held ' 
in C. In tho 15th c., religious mysteries or plays 
were often acted here hy the Grey Eriars before 
lungs. Henry YIH. demolished the beautiful cathe- 
dr.al of C. Hero o'conrred the famous meeting for 
the intended trial by battle between the Dulies of 
, Norfolk and Hereford, immortalised in Shakspeare’s 
Fichardll. Two memorablo p.arliaments were also 
' held in the monastery of 0. in the 15th century. 
'The one contained no lawyers, while the other p.assed 
many attainders .against the Duke of York, fio. In 
tho i5th, IGth, and 17th centuries, C. was famous for 
woollens, broadcloths, paps, .and blue thread bonnets. 
The Lammas Land lying around 0., and comprising 
about 1100 acres, was not long ago divided hetween 
tho proprietors .and the freemen, numheriiig about 
4000, in tho proportion of about two-thirds'tq_ the 



I C OVENTRY— cow PARSXIT. 

i p>rin'<r,aiifl onc-^rd to (^clatter. Ci-n-as visited by ho resigned this living in IGGG, and died in about 
■ »hf> [iln^'uo nx timra between 1350 and 1025. The two years afterward. C. was tho author of several 

I flh*nc«> *fn BAiirl fn X m^I. i. i. . • » • . .. '*«^**** 


iroinoto tho Itcfonnation, and 
lations from tho works of tho 
s. The tri-centenary of the 


„ vuuYiiuu, ID BuuEouiiroinsociciy continental reformers. XJie tri-centenary of the 

COVENTRY, Sm Joicr, has obtained .1 «.•«•>./. in ^ ^ ®>Mo was celebrated t^u^out tho 
English history from accidental ciKuniat.snccs. In Church, October 4, 183^ and medals were 


tho” month of 'October 1070, he rose in parh'ament “ honour of tho occasion, 

and asked a qpstion relatiro to a mcamra before OO'I'ERT WAY. or COVERED AVAY, in Forti- 

the Ilouse, which svas teken ns an nnwarmntiiblo fication, is n ro.ul nr broad {nth nutsiilc the ditch.of 
rcucction oa |the kiug's amours. 

Charles was fnriouSj and sent some of 

Ills guards to watch in iho streets ^ 

where G lived, and leave n mark upon ^ »»■ f>*«r 

lunie Oe was attached one nishL and ctf ^ fi. - 

had his no’o cut to the bone. Parlia- * ^ - i, t . '' 

ment took notieo of this atrocious '' y ' ditch tf 

outrage, and passed a bUl known by ^ '3 !' 

tho name _ of the CovEirrAY Act, * - * 


— eovear way 

mens took notice of this atrocious y' ditch .■ li 

outrage, and passed a bUl known by ^ '3 !' 

tho name of the CovEirrAY Act, * - * 

SS™.? “d man a cajntal y^rticM Rectinn of Def. nee-work^ 

ouciico; but they had not courage 

Liiffieient to bring thp Wn^a hiavoes to trinL a fortified place, between tho counterscarp and tho 

CO'VERDAIiE, Mtt.th, an eminent UnpliA filflcia. It is about 30 f^ wide, and is sunk so far 
divine, was hom in Torkshiire in 1487- Ho was crest of the glacis, that soldiers standing 

educated at Cambridge by the Augustin friars, and it cannw be Men by tho b^egers ; hence tho 

becoming an Augnslin monk, was ordained at Her- cj^^fcrt or mdden way. Sentmels, idaced in 

wiche Ho appears^ however, to have soon (^nced access of the cnemys 8|>ic8 to 

his religions omnioniL and to have devoted tho ditch ; and when musketeers mount on 

cameatfy to iho work of iho Befoimatiott. Being ^ banquette or raised idatform on tho side next 


COVEiaSD WAY, in Porti- 






cdication byhimsdf to Homy VIIL This was iho sorties ; and to increase this 

lint EnglkhHblosanotioned by royal authority. 08 . accommodation, enlarged portions, called pfoees nj 
indeed, it was the fint eomploto translation erf tho na^ at certain spots. In t>e annexed 

Bible printed in tho Englidi language. ThcPtalms represenimg a vertical section of tho whole 
of this translation arethmo stilfmd in the Book of defeime-works, the ramparf next the 


used in tho Book 


of Common Pr ayer. In 1638, 0., with the coiuent ^ tto ofacw, the relation hetwem the C. W. 
of Eng Henry and with tho penniesion of *“"■ 

Fianois 1, went to Paria to anpciintend another ?“??■'? »» here .hewn to be abont 3 

Englirdi edition of tho Seriptuiffl, hia rearon far ^ by 4 Wide, and reoched by a doping oacont 
going to Pari, h^ that paper and wurltmandiip 1*®°*- . 4^!™““! or hon/ontal phmjjf the C. W. 
>Tere there cheaper and bettor than in •BVnf.lAT.J “ ebovra m Iho wood-cut annexed to Cubtain. 

'I 'liM luiAieuMiXiMvi A.H. .M ...aX— J 3— XI 1 iTTT. tk XMnm rt.9 Pew.il ■■....1 Xlm.. mmamabaao 


Tho inquidtion, however, notwithrtandiiig tho royal 

licence of Fian^ interfered, geiz^ the whole mi- - 

prenion, conndmg of 2000 come., and condemned tureaqiidy dtnated amoim the monntaiiu of 
them to the flomea But throng the cupidity of one hhtieQa.^ It ho. a popuhition of 7000, chiefiy 
of their oxooutiTe offieen, who .old a conudeiabla ongaged in the manufacturo of a brown cloth, ivom 
number of the heretical hook, to a hahetdadicr a. eUover Portugal, called garagoca. There oro .omo 


COVlIiHA', a town of Portugal in the provinco 
of Bciza, about 40 miles wert of Coimbra, pio- 


wnato jraper, Kuno copies wore saved and brought to oulfdiureons batb in tho nei^bourliood, tecom- 
Ijondoii dong wi& the preaea, ^^pes, Xc., whiw hod mended for nerveu. dimnsea 
been cmplc^d in printing tnem. Sevczul of tbo CCW* See Ox, Daiby. 
workmen auo come over to London; and Grafton 
and 'iVbitchurcb, the noted printers of that day, 

^vere thus enabled to bring out in 1539, under 0?t 


CCWy See Ox, Daiby, 


superintendence, the Qrtat SUiU, oommonly called 
Cnnmcr^s J3U^t on account of that prdato having 
written a preface to it. In 1651, G was appoints 
to tho see of Exeter, the duties of which high 
eedesiastied ofSco ho disiharged with great seal, 
until tho accesdon of Mary in 1551^ when he was 
ejected, and thrown into prison, from which he was 
only rdeosed after two years’ confinement, on the 
cainat intercesdon of tho Iring of Denmark whoso 
interest was evoked by bis chaplain, G’s brother-in- 
law, and on the conution that ho shodd Icavo the 
country. G went to Denmark, and subsequently to 
Genova, where ho assisted in producing the Genewt 
Trmtlalioa tit the Scriptures (1657 — 1600). On 
tho accesiron of Elizabetn, he returned to England, 
but certain notions concerning ccdcsioaticd cere- 
monies imbibed at Geneva operated agi^iat hi. 
preferment in tho ohurcb ; and it was not until 
1604 that he was cdlatcd to the reotoiy of St 












rffunolUMvn ux uuti ocruibures XOUU^. U21 l^V 77' 11'^ 

tbo accesdon of Elizabetn, be retorned to ^gland, 

but certain notions concerning ccdcsioaticd cere- '* 

monies imbibed at Geneva operated against hi. Oow Farniip Slower, 

preferment in tho ohurcb ; and it was not until 

1604 that he was cdlatcd to tbs reotoiy of St OOW PA'RSNIP [Btradeum), a ^us of 
Magnus, London. Owing to ago and iunnmtiea^ of the natnid order Umbdli/em, bavii^ petii 


dsbent 
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cow PLAOT-^OWLET. 


in at tho middle, and flat com])iC 8 sed fcnit. One atrcam of cnrcet and nouridiing milk. Ihc mai-- 
^ecics only is a nativo of Britain, the Conmum 0. P. flowa most freely at Bimiise. xSe narives aio tlien 
or Hog-weed, called Kiesh to be seen bnstcning from all quarters \ritb bowls 
^ 5 . ^ in Scotland; a common and to receive it. The milk lias an agreeable odour and 
ra^ weed, with coanely a yiscidiiy which does not belong to the mill? of 
irtkJSi haiy leaves, and rtem about animals ; it becomes ydiow in a short time, and 

3 — ofeethigh. Itis^thered tbi^ens or forms a sort of cream at tho snxfltci^ 
^ some parts of Ei^and for whirir gradnaUy thickens into a chec^ consistency 
fattening ho^ and is sold before it begins to pntrefy. This miik is nntoitions, 
to aflbre ^riiolesome food and is much used ^ the negroes andlhdians ; but 
for cattle. Some Siberian diflers very materially in its composition horn tho 
opeoics are much larger, and millc of anunnls ; more than one half being ivas and 
imve been recommended for fil^; a littio sngar, a salt of magnesia, and water, 
cultivation on acconut of the chiefly making up tho re^ 

111 Afs _* e_ . ^ * ■ .* . . . 


Cow Parsnip Priiit. 


great g^tity of herbage Tho HrA-aro. also yiei^ a copious milky juico, 
which th<y yield very early which is used in Bcmcrora and euewhere as a sub- 


_ in the sesison, parbcnlarly stftnto for milk, and is very agreeable and nutritious. 
ANpanaecs, which sometimes attains ahei^t of 10 COW'AGI? OOWHAOU nr POW'T'rrnr 




Vi vagrAuug itibAi vxvci* ovnT« icavc^ ana veiy U.’lug gCHTIS 1 

short umbels ; which has acquired a factitious ode- suboiaerPrr 


l,two-VBlvcd 


XI ' f . . — *■ jxxuiea, Wlbu liicomcs or Tinn -nniTiio 

appearance of tho juice. flowers, which have a disameeable nlliaeeonsSl, 

TOWTREE, a name given to a unmber of species and pods about four inches lonm JIT. pntrila of tho 
of tree ^enmt natural orders, the Uand milky Bast Indies, and Jlf. urait, the Oz-oye Bean of tho 
I Juice of whidi is used instead of milk. They are West Indies, yudd C. of BimiTiir quality. The hairs 

all natives of tropi- rea^y stic^ in the don, and cause' intderablc 
I countries, and itching. C. is used in medicine, acting meehanically 

' i! mostly bdong to in kilBng and e^dling worms, iiarticularly tho 

natninl ondeta in ^coies of xlseom (q. v.). That it does not act on 
which acridity is the inc inner surface cn the intestiiml canal, is supposed 
I '' j^nend choractcris- to be owing to tho mucous accretion. It is generally 

I tio of the milky administered in syrup, treado, or honey.— Before 

I juice. Some of them the pods of 0. plants ore ripe, thi^ ore used as a 

bdong to the natnrol vegetable like ladncy-beans, and ore very palatable. 

^ order jlfoTOC^ and OOW'BAHE. SeoHraiwoK. 

r T ' ' the Rg;^o*thOT to OOW'BEEB.Y. Sco W&ORiiEimrJtT. 

'’4 Vn'i ' natural order OOW'BBIBQE, a mimicinal and parliemontoiy 
I v'.i' ' X,' j\ j rirtoca^iaiecnonoof borongh in tho south of Glamorganshire, on tho 
“v which 13 the famous Bdaw, 12 miles west of Cardiff It diiefly consists 

•r 'r-':r f, » I Vaoa or of one long and wide street. It once had walls 

C. T. of the Cor- with three gates, bnilt in the end of tho 11th centnn'. 
- '■ ' ^ 0 Ki» «nd Carao- One of the gates, a Gothic Btrnotnrc, still remaiim 
cas (Gafacfodaiefron Pop. (1871) llSd. With Cardiff and Llantrissani^ 
CowTreo(G(ifac(odeii(Iron«(i7e). «(ife, now rather it returns ono member to parliament 


»V ** 

N V' -1 t . ^ 

'4 -'■.li , V 


«.e Buead-kot). AnSfatbo^" 

HVA {Talimiarmoiitana lUilU), a nativo of equatorial gjflg t],e month of tho ostnarv^of’tliS 

much trade, bemg the port of tho Ido of Wi^t. It' 
< ' / ^ ^ steam communication with Southampton, 

\ b) / from which it lies 104 miles to tho south-south- 

i*'T\ east, and with Portsmouth, from which it lies 11 

„ (, M miles to tho west-Bonth-ivest At the ando framed 

/ / by tha Medina and tho sea, is a umitfl battery 

\ built by Henry ViU. tt is the head-quarters of 

jj ^ \ tho Royal Yacht Squadron and dub, who hold their 

' annual regatta here; Pop. (1S7I) 6730. In 1872. 

1139 vessds of 00,171 tonnage entered the port, and 
Priiit of Cow Tree. 27^ of tonnage 11,070, dcated it. — E ast Cowes is 

situated on tho cast side of the mouth of the Medinn, 
It is a lofty tree, with lanid-like leaves, 10—16 2 miles north-^rest of Osborne House, the marine 

indies long, nnd very small flowers. For several «aiflonce of Queen 'Vlctoivi. Pop. G87I) 2038. 
months in the year, not a shower moistens its OOWTiBY, AnnAHAM, was bom in London.in 
foliagoj^and its branohes appear dead; but as soon 1018. Ho was tho son of a groeor, and was edn- 
os the^Tink is piorocd, there floivs from it a copious cated at Westminster School and Trinity OoUe«'e, 






Priiit of Cow Tree. 


I Cnmbricl!^. Aecoidiiig to Itis oim statomcnt, be 
I ifAS made a poet by Ime perusal of Spenser, Trbosc 
I T. orbs Trcre 'n'ont to lie in bis mother's parlour, A 
I volume of poem^ entitled Foelie BUawma, tras 
pnlilisbcd by liim at the ago of IS, and ouc of 
the jueccs contmned tborein nns \mttcn vben be 
was 10 years old. At Cambndgo bo obtained dis* 
tinction through the elegance of bis translations; 
and Ti'liilo there, bo composed the greater part of 
the Bavideis, an epic in four hooks — a irork rrhieh 
he nover compIotecL Ho 'vras attached to the court 
]iarty, and, in consequence, was ejected from bis 
foUege in 1643, after be bad taken bis degree of | 
M, A. In 1C4G, he follorccd the qneen to Paris, in 
whidi ci <7 be remained ten years; mid on his 
return, to England, being imder suspicion, he uas 
sinzed and bound in heavy securities for bis fntuic 
behaviour. In the same year, he published an 
ccUtion of bis poems, -ffitii a preface, in which 
ccrjnin passages treated, supposed to have a 
political Dealing, which were suppressed in subse- 
quent editions. After the Bestimtion, be eocMoted 
to obtain the maaterdiip of the Savoy, but was 
disappointed. Ho subsequently obtained a lease of 
tlio queen’s lands at Chortsey, in Surrey, whither 
bo rrtired in 166S, He died in July 1607, in his 
49th year, and was buried in 'Westimnster Abbey, 
near Chaucer and Sp^cr, In 1675, a monu- 
ment was erected to his piemoiy by the Duke of 
Bndrin^am, 

Althon^ almost forgotten now, the time was 
when C,*s poetry was considered equal to Shak- 
apeare’s or Spenser's, It certainly possesses merits of 
inmnniijy and verbal brilliam^. He is often ^len- 
did, but it is the splendour of tbe rocket rather than 
of the glowworm- or the star. Hia prose is more 
natural than bis verse, and some of its passages 


reach a stately eloquence, reminding the reader 
the magnificent prose of liniton. 

CCWIiEy, Hekky Biojukd 'Wm.ixsnEY, first' 
Earl (his father beum first Boron Cowley, better 
knoim os Sir Henry Wellcsleiy],' an Engliah di]^- 
nutist of libetal opinions, was bom in 1804, He 
early devoted bimaelf to diplonuitic pursuits. An 
attadiS at 'Vienna in 18&, he was afterwards . 
successively promoted to be secrctmy to the lega- 
tion at Stuttjpt, and to the embassy at Constw- 
tintmle. Hhvmg acted ns ministerqM^potentiaiy I 
to Switzerland, and afterwards to'^EVamrfiirt, be 
was (1861)^ appdnted minister to the Germanic 
Confederation, and in the foUawing year he suc- 
cceded^ the Marquis of Konnonby as ambassador 
at Paris. _ Eor this position be displayed eminent 


resigned. Along with the Earl of Clarendon he 
represented Great Britain at the Paris Congress of 
1856; and it was greatly owing to bis tart and 
temper that ill-feehng between the two eouniriea 
did not result in more serious dis^reement. He 
was created Viscount Hongan and Earl Cowley inj 
1857, and mode a K.G. in 1865. 

CCW-FEH BIBD {Molo(liruapearit),tito cidled 
Cow Bird, Cow Troophil, Cow Blackbird, Cow Bunt- 
ingj fto., a bird nearly allied to the Baltimore Birds 
and Xroopials, having a short, conical beak, and 
rcmarkabfo for its habit of deporiting its egra, 1^ 
the cuckoo, in tho nests of other mrds. m is a 
native of Horth America, common in some of the 
muthem states in winter, and migrating northward 
in sjuing. Great flocks ore sometimes seen together. 
Tho C. B. is about seven inches in entire length, of 
glossy brownish block plumage. It derives its name 
nomits frequenting cow-pens, to feed on the insects 
contained in, or attracted the dung, It selecta 


for the reception of its eggs the nests of birds 
smaller than itself, and by an interesting provision 
of nature, its egg, which is not much la^er than 
theirs, is hatched sooner, and theiis appear to bo 
generally removed as addled cg^. 

CCW'PEB, VTlLLlAlt, an En^sh poch was bom 
on the 26lh Hovember 1731, in mo parsonage bouse 
of Great Berkbemstead. Hia father, vmo was 
chaplain to George IL, monied Ann, daushter of 
Bogcr Donne, Esq. of Ludbnni Hall, in Korfolk, 
This lo^ expired in childbirth in 1737, leay^ two 
sons, V miam, the pott, and John. This event 
made a deep impression on C.’s mind ; and tbe lines 
.addressed to his mother’s portrait have drawn mmo 
tears than any other poem in the Enj^sh language. 

C. was a dmcate and sensitive child, and boyhood 
brought with it on^ deeper mrtamholy and depres- 
sion. At the age rt six he was placed at a consider- 
able Echoolj ke^ by a Dr Pitman, in Market Street, 
Hertfordshire, Tho period he spent here was very 
miserable, and laid me foundation of that settled 
{doom which oppressed him till death. It is to 
me remembrance of these wretched days that wo 
are indebted for the fierce invective that bums 
in tile somewhat one-sided Tirocinium, or a JReview 
^ Sdiootc. C. completed his studies at 'Westminster 
School, and shortly after was articled to a Mr 
Chaimian, an attorney in London. 

After completing ^ three years' articles with Mr 
Chapman, C. went, in 1752, to reside in the Middle 
Temple^ In 1754 ho was called to the bar, but 
never practised.^ His father died in 1756, and left 
him a small patrimony. In 1750 be removed to 
Inner Temple; and although at tins xieriod ho 
expected to secure some legiu appointment throng 
tho inflnence of his family, he mted 3. w with a 
perfect hatred, and sridom opened a book that 
bore on his profession. Yet he was iudustrioua 
cnou^ : ho scribbled poetry, read Homer, and, in 
coniunotion with bis brother, translated some of the 
books of the Hairiade. Soon after his settlement 
in the Inner Temple, he was appointed a Commis- 
sioner of Bankrupts; but there is no reason to 
believe that be ever entered on tbe duties of his 
office. An influential relative now offered him tho 
office of Clerk of the Journals of the House of 
Lords, which was accepted ; but he, ^ving to 
undergo an examination at tiie bar of the House, 
was seized with nervousness, and could not appear. 
At this period his misery was so great, that be 
meditated suicide, but fortunately mfied to carry 
out bis intentions for want of courage. In December 
1763 he was removed to tbe bouse of Dr Cotton at 
St Albans — a prey to the deepest remorse. 

C.’b pecuniary means bad suffered considcr.’ibly 
by the loss of bis appointments, but bis iUeneb 
contrived to moke up an income sufficient for his 
wonts. After bis removol from St Albans, he went 
to reside in the town of Himtingdon. Here bo 
formed acquaintance with Mrs Unwin, the Ifrtry of 
bis poems — on acquomtance which ripened into the 
deepest friendship, and which subsisted till deatin 
He went to reside with tho Unwins, and enjoyed 
much, tranquil happiness under that religions roof. 
'When on a visit, m January 1773, to tho Bev. Mr 
Kewton, a finend of the Unwins, and a man of 
sinpm piety, bu^ from the peculiar cast of bis 
religious views, perhaps not tbe best phyricnan ‘to 
minister to a mmd diseased,’ his malady returned. 
Mrs Unwin carefully tended him through the crisis of 
bis delirium, and through bis loim anduowrecov^. 
When convalescent, be betook mmadf to writing 
hymns along with Mr Hewton, and to domesticating 
bores, with the particulars imd little incidents of 
which amusement the world is pleasantly familiar. 
Mn Unwin also suggested, os a subject smted to bis 
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fiEnins, The Progress of Error. C. sot to Ti’ork in Britisli coasts. Some of tlie species arc micli 
December 1/80, and by tbo following March bad prized by collectors of shells. The Money C. (C. 

The Progress of Error, monetd) is of commercial interest, &ozn its general 
and i.xj)OslulaUoji. Although the volume was com- use as a substitute for coin in many parts of Asia 
pleted^ in 1/Sl, its publication was delayed till the and Africa- It is not of gre.at beauty, is yellow 
oUowing yc.ar. , ,, . often with a yellow ring, about an inch 

In 1/51, C. made the acquaintance of L.ady long, and nc.arly as broad as long. It is found on 
Au^en, who suggested to him The Ttrsi, urged him the Indian coasts, and in particular .abundance on 
to tenslatefi^omer, and— what the world is perMaps those of the hlaldive Islands, and is one of. their 
stdl more grateM for— she rebated to him the princip.al exports. In Ben&al, 3200 cowries .are 
history of .Tohu Gilpm. The stoiy so seized O.’s reclconed equal to a rupee, so that a C. is about eqii.al 
lancy, that m the course of a smgle night ho pro- in value to one tl!irt3’-sixth of a farthing. Met cowries 
(luced the poem which has ticlded the midriffs of to the v.aluo of 200,000 rupees arc said to h.avo 
tlneo generations. The Task avas begun in the been at one time imported .annually into Ben".al. 
winter of 1783, and published in 1785. Its success M.any tons of cowries are annu.allj’ imported into 
w.as gre.at, and C. began to be considered the gre.atcst Britain, to be used in trade with the west of Afric.a, 
poet of fas day. In 1784 he began tlio tr.ansl.a- .and this import.ation bcg.an when it av.as in the sl.ave- 
tion of Homer, which .anpeared in 1701. It w.as trade th.at thc3’ were employed. — To the family 
received mth gre.at applause. Ho had l.aboured Ogprccida; belong the shells c.allcd Poached Enm 
liard, and had now to p.ay the penalty. Tlio pen (Ovubim), the Weaver's Shuttle Shell {Ovuluinvolva), 
was the only weapon ivith which ho could hoop his rem.ark.able for its prolongation at both ends, &c. 
constitutional malady .at b.ay: but now, when se.atod Fossils of this family are numerous in some strata” 
.at fas desk, fas genius m mild not answer the c.aU. .as in the J?itys7io< He/is (q. V.). ’ 

He began to he.ar again the voices and the whisper- /-■/-iw/qt tt> it> ■ i ■ r, 
ings which had afllictod him m earlier days. Mra „„„„„ [Primula vcris; see BunilioSE), a 

Uiiirin’s faculties also became affected, .and tho 

two friends were gro]iiug ui tho same twilight, many 4^ CO' 

deepening for both into the darloicss of death. fa <?^fl 0-*'\ C'"'” 

They left Olncy, and w. io received into tho house ^.'1 


two friends were gre]iiug ui tho same twilight, -.j.-'T many 4^ 

deepening for both into the darloicss of death. lUifLob fa <?^fl 
They left Olncy, and w. io received into tho house 

of Mr Joliiisnn in Tuddcnliam, in Norfolk. Hero J 

- n- nth December 17p_aC. Jri’ 'i ' 


;mwfXfao.rs^l^^,f ntVer^SnT fovoiirite, both for its ^ 

was stacked by diopsy. He died on the 27th Aprff TLolfowm'aro S! fa 

C. was a great inrocator in English literature; f A t / Y 

ho destro3'ed the siiitimeiitalists led by na3de3a.and rf ,‘ ( \ 11 

the image-hunters headed by D.inuin llis po'try S flolrY?al f ^ 
is eminently Ii.altlii-, n.ituial, and unaffccteiL C. • / 

and Itobert Burns we li.avc to thank for bringing ifa,?, ..-p’a | Y 

back nature to English p.ietiy. Besides being I ' i V ' 

poet, C. was peiliqis the most delightfiU Icttar- ffW n?Ye™m?tITirith / <'\/ 

writer in tho English language. Notl.mg can sur- „ .1 fa / v/ 

pass the charm of his , pistks-fidl of frm. gentle " 

rarcasm, anecdote, .acute remark, and a tender w ? ""'Y 

shadow of melancholy thioun over .and toning ^.iLfa? 

down the whole. Th-e be-t edition of C.’s work!! W/-' 

(accompanied by an adniir.ible bingraiiln*) is th.at of '-Ie!. + « n ® b'lC/ 

.Southey, 15 yolk Id.iio, Lo.,d. l.S.'lYlS.Sa Eodccathcon \ / 

rnw'ijv //' 1 t I 1 .a poremii.al plant, /r/ 

11 r\/ •' ."f gasteropodoHS .also of tho n.atiir.al order 1/ 

molluscs of the onler / m/,«d,TO„e/„afa— the t 3 pe of Primulacecc, a n.ative of //,/ 

a InniUy, Cg/ii<vid<r, to all of which tho name C. is North America, with a 1 1 

stalk about 8 inches high, ”11 

bc.aring .an umbel of , Cowslip. 

.,iT gracefully pendent lilac 

, • ^ '''iP 1 liowers, tho petals refloxed oyer the c.al3'x, 

i - ' '/I I stamens and pistil long, and tho anthers ( 

/ ■ ■ !/ I 'd'l ' ] golden colour. It is very om.anient.al in the flo 

'■ ■ / \ ti.g ,i _r- a ii 1 
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Cowslip. 


, • ^ li Mowers, tho petals refloxed oyer the c.al3'x, tho 

i - ' '/I j stamens and pistil long, and tho anthers of .a 

/ ■ ■_ 'J 1 - 1 golden colour. It is very om.anient.al in the flower- 

J -s. •/ border, floivcring in tho end of April or beginning 

-• / of May. 

COW-HVIIEaIT (jl/cfam/ijo'uni), a genus of plants 
- .-o- of tho natunal order Scropliulariacecc, having an 

31., I, 1 I ,«n, oblong two-ccllcd c.apsulo, with a few seeds somc- 

wh.at resembling grains of wheat. The species are 
often exteiidi'd--b.a%uig the margin of tho mantle "•'‘tives of the temperate p.arts of tho iiorthern 
prolonged into a siphon, by which water is couviycd hemisphere, .anniual plants ivith oppo.sito maiToiv 
into the gill chamber, ami a s{iiral convoluted shell, leaves and 3-ellow flowers, growing in woods, corn- 
the spire risible in the 3 oung, but entirely conce.aled pchls, pastures, &o. Several are n.atives of Euglaud. 
in the adult, and the outer lip then tluckcncd .and •"‘ro said to bo very fattening to c.attle, and 

bent in. Tlie aperture extends tho whole length of *0 give a ymUow tinge and peculiar excellence to 
the nhell. Tlie shoUs, called Porcelain Shells b3' the huttcr made from pastures in which they aboimd. 
French .and Gemans, .are almost entirely calcareous CONE, Wilwaxt, a very industrious historrc.al 
in the r compositam, are riclily enamelled, and often writer, w/is bom in London, M.arch 1747, and w.as 
icrybcautififl. They .are most .abundant, and .attain cduc.atcd .at C.ambridge. As tutor to the sons of 
their largest sizo m the seas of wairai cliin.atcs. sever-al noblemen, ho, at v.arious times, spent many 
Only .a few veiy smaU species are found on the ye-ars on tho continent, where ho neglected no 
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npporhmiiy of cdlectine infomuitioii abont the 
I coimtiioa nrlu^ he -vinted. Xhe tesult i^eaied in 

, " of trarels and hieioiy, all of irhioh 

aro chniactcrised hy close ohserratiott, coze, and 
research j bnt the 'writing in general is for frem 
sprightly. Among the best known of 0.’s works ia 
liis Hisloty Souse qf Austria, which ia still a 
standard work. C. also -wrote Sistory of (he Kings 
of Spain of (he Souse qf Bourbon, Memoirs of llte 
SuketfMariboroughiMemoirs of Sir Robert IFaipole, 
and Memoirs qf the Pdham Administration, besides 
many contribntiOna to onr ^owlcdge of the topo- 
graphy and social condition of sovSal continental 
conntnc& 0., who commenced Ids clerical life in 
1771 as a curate at Senhamj near XTzbridge, ended 
it as Archdeacon of '^ta, whioh appointment ho 
obtained in 1803. He died Jhne 1828. Several of 
his ’works l^ve been published in Bohn’s Standard 
Library. 

COXI'M, one of the head-waters of La Plata, 
rises in hhitto Grosso, a frontier prorinee of Brasil, 
‘towards Bdlivin and Peru. After flowing first to 
the north-east^ snd then to 'the north-west^ it entm 
the Xaquari, itself a trihntary of the Paraguay, in 
lat. 18" 21' S. The 0. zeceivea many affluents. 

OOT’PU {Myomotatnus Coypu),u rodent quodruiied 
nearly allied to the beaver, with which it agrees in 
tho nnmher and character of its teeth, in its short 
limbi^ in its feet having five toes each, tho hinder 
feet webbed and the fore feet net ‘webbed, and^ to a 
considerable extent in its habits ; but from which it 
difieta in tho form of its skull, having a more elon- 
gated musrie and a contracted palate, and in its 


Coypu {Blyopolamxa Coypu). 

slender tail resembling that of a mouse. It ia tho 
only known spedca of its genus, and inhabits great 
part of South America, on both sides of tho Andes, 
burrowing in the banks of the rivers, and sometimea | 
in forests near the sea-beach. It is -vciy nearly 
equal in size to tho beaver, has small eats, very 
long and stiff whiskers, and long hair mixed wiu 
dense and soft short hair, the upper parts beanti- 
pcnmlled with different shaaes or yellow, tho 
rides and -under mirts lifter and more nnifonn in 
colour. The fur nos become an important arUcle 
of commerce, 'under tho names of BAcoonda (q.v.) 
and Hotria, the latter name rignifymg in Spanish 
an otter, having apparently been given to it by 
mistake, but being that chiefly used m Britain. 

GRAB, Booeb. See Snrr., VoL X. 

GRAB, tho ixqnilar name of all the erustaceans 
of the order Dmipoda (the highest order of crus- 
taceans, diaracterised by great concentration of the ] 
'nervous system and correqionding general eoncen- ' 
tration, by five pair of tiioracio limbs, and having 
the ^na enclosed in a special cavity on each ride of 


the thorax, covered by tho carapace) and sub-order 
Braehyoum (dharaote&ed by the small size of tiie 
abdomen, wUch resembles a short tail curved under 
-the thorax and appresed -to i^ all -the most im- 
portant -viscera bemg induded in the thorax), and 
extended also to some of tho sub-order Anomoura 
(Purse-crabs, Hermit-crabs, Ac., cbarocteriscd by a 
condition of abdomen intermediate between that of 
the Braehytmra and that of -the Macrotira, or Long- 
triled Decapod Crustaceans, such os tho Lobster, 
Cray-fish, &a). All ^e crabs, besides many other 
crustaceans, were comprehended in tho Lmniean 
genus Cancer; but t^ number of species ia very 
great, and tho Bruthyoiira alone are now arranged 



Large edible Crab (Cancer Paguna), 


into many genera and oven families. Tho different 
kinds of crabs differ voiy much in tho form of tho 
eorapaco (tho back), which in somo ia orbicular or 
nearly so; in some, much broader than it ia long; in 
others, longer than broad; in some, prolonged in mmt 
into a kind of bcal^ ho . ; also in its smi^thness, or 
roug^ess -with bain, tubercles, or spi^ ; in tiio 
length of tho legs, &c. Tho eyes ore compound, 
-n-im hexagonal facets, and aro elevated on stalks, 
wUch aro generally short, but sometimes consider- 
alfly lengtiicned, and which have tho power of 
motion, so 08 to turn the eye in different dmetiens. 
Tho first pair of limbs are not used for locomotion, 
but exhibit in great perfection the characteristio 
claws or pincers (cAekr) of the decapod crustaceans. 
Crabs oio inhabitants of almost all seas; most of 
them, h o w e ver, having their limbs formed for walk- 
ing rather than for swimmmg, are found chiefly near 
the coast; some inhabiting comparatively deep water, 
and others abounding in those ports \^dh ore left 
by tho receding tide, where they occur cquaffy in 
the rook pools and among the moist sca-wceos. I^Wo 
small kinds of crabs (Pea (Jrabs) ore often found in 
the inside of mnssds and other bivalve molluscs. 
Some crabs inhobit fresh -water, particularly in tho 
-warmer parts of the world; and others, known os 
Land-ernbs (q. v.), live among moist herbage, or 
burrow in sand or earth. Some have tlio lost pair 
of limbs expanded at the extiemiiy into n broad 
blade for swimming, and some have even all the four 
pair of limbs intended for locomotion thus expanded, 
and sometimes occur for out at sea. Some of &o 
crabi^ -with very long legs, are known as Spider- 
ernhs, _ Crabs moult or change their shell, not at 
fixed intervals or seasons, bnt accordhag to tho 
origenoies of their growth ; the change bemg made 
-with great frequency when they ore very yoium, ^t 
rarely in advanced age : indeed, from wo molluscs, 
and other animals sometimes found adhering to -the 
carapace, it is inferred that the same covering is 
sometimes -worn for a n-umber of years. — The meta- 
morphosis of crabs is noticed in tho article Onus- 
TAOiiura. — Crabs are interesting inmates of tho 
aquarium, from their readiness in srizing food, 
their activity in tearing and eating it^ jheir general 
habits, and, in porticuhir, their imparity, ^e 
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number of specimens is apt, howercr, to be soon 
dimiuisbed by ibo stronger killing and eating the 
breaker.— Many kinds of crabs are used as mScles 
of food in dif^ent p^s of the Trorld, as the large 
Edible 0. [Cancer J’agunis) and Small Edible 0. 
{CareiiiiM jUTcenat) of the British shores. Xhc latter 
is extremely common on all parts of coas^ but 
is not nearly so much esteemed as ike former, which 
is much sought after, and is cau^t either in ike 
hdcs of the rocks at low tide, or by means of a 
land of trap, a basket whidi readily permits its 
entrance but not its esesme, and which is baited 
with incat or animal garbage of some Idnd. In 
winter it seems to retire to deqier water. Its blade 
daws and -very broad carapace, arched at the sides, 
readily disjangnish it from all other British mecics. 
It is somel^cs nearly a foot in breadth. The daws 
of the Edible C. were formerly around to powder 
a nd, used as a medicine, having, nowerer, no pro- 
perties but those of carbonate oilimc. 

CBABBE, Geobos, a late Endish popular poet, 
was bom at Aldbornngh, in SuSbllc, on the i?4th 
December 17S4. Eia father was a warehouse 
kc(yer, and collector of the salt-duties at Aid- 
borough, and exerted himself to secure for his son 
a superior education. C. early exhibited a passion 
for ml kinds of book-learning, with a dedded bios 
towards poetry. After being tolerably grounded 
at school in mathematica and dassics, he was, in 
his 14th year, apmenticed to a surgeon at ‘Wick- 
ham. Brook, near Sury St Edmunds; but he hod 
no liking for the prmesaion, and ultiinatdy pro- 
ceeded to London, where ho arrived in 1780, with 
£3 in his pocket, to make a trial of literature. For 
a while he was very unfortunate. At last, when 
Uirc.-itened with arrest for debt, ho resolved to makn 
his case known to Burke. He tdd Mr Lockhart, 
yciua after, ‘ the mght after I delivered the letter at 
the door, I was in sndi a sfcite of aritation ikat I 
walked 'Westminster Bndge backwards and forwards 
untd dayhf^t.’ The great orator at once appointed 
an interview, looked over C.’s poetical compositions, 
suggested several alterations which were adopted, 
mid finals took T/ie Zibranj and T/ie Village to Mr 
Dodsley, by whom the first-named poem was pub- 
liAcd in 1781. C. went to reside at Beaconsneld 
with his generous and brilliant acquaintance, and 
while there met Fox, Sir Joshua Beynedds, and Lord 
Tiiurlow ; the lost of these invited the new c(dohxity 
to breakfast, and presented liim with a bank-note 
for £100 at por^g. 

By the adiioe of Burke, 0. entered into holy 
orders, and was ordained curate of bis native rdace ! 
in 1782. Shortly after, he was appointed domestic ' 
chaplain to the Duke of Butland, and took up his ! 
residence at Belvoir Castle. The Village appeared ' 
m 1/83, and established the reputation cf its author. 
Shortly after. Lord Thnrlow presented liiTti with two 
small livmgs in Dorsetshire ; and now, fintliTiff him- ^ 
self above all fear rf want, he married Miss Sarah 1 
Ehny, and entered into the enjoyment of the purest , 
domestic ^ppiness. Ih 1785, ho left the castle, and ’ 


ike gnest of Sir Walter Scott. Hi« health began to 
fail m 1828 ; he died on the 3d of February 1832, 
aged 78. 

C. d isda ined all the luxuries of his art. He has 
no heroes with a H^crion front, and no heroines 
radiant as Aurora. He worked with the dri^ not 
with the porcelain of human day. Ho concerns 
himself wim wild smugglers, denizens of villages by 
tile sea, full of andent and fidi-like smdls ; gypsies 
on. tile heath cooking ^e fowl purloined from the 


his page these unsavoury individuals liv/^ carouse, 
curse,, brawl, and die. He has pages stem as 
anythmg in The Itifemoj many', droll os Hogarth’s 
pictuns ; and one or two so sweet, and tender, and 
pathetic, thht no man possessed of any sensibility 
con read tiiein unmovod. 

OBABETIL DmiE and WonxEB, the last 
snmamed tho Mdcr, were two brolkers, glass- 
winters, bom (it is supposed) at Gou^ in Srath 
Holland, and who fiouriahed in the latter half of the 
IGtir century. It seems Dirk visited France in his 
youi^ whilrt Wonter joumpyed to Italy, where he 
s^died tho. works of Bapluu^ as is evident ftom 
his productions. Wonter, it is said, surpassed his 
brother in drawing, grace, smd clcamcss, while Dirk 
surpaMed him again in colouring. They, however, 
were jealous of each other, and eoth concealed from 
tho. other tke secrets of his processes. Their 
conjoint work m the chunk M 8t John at Gouda, 
is tile masterpiece of tiie two brothers. Of tho 
eleven painted windows in that church, seven 
are by Dirk, and four by Wonter. They were done 
betwem 1655. and 1571. Dirk died, it is believed, 
in 1601. It is unlmown when 'Wouter died. Tho 
brothers were buried in ike sanctuary tiny Tinil 
so surpassingly ninsfaaied. 

CKACICED HEELS. From careless groomiijg, 
washmg horses’ legs and mpmfect^ drymg them, 
permitting them to stand in accumulations of iiltii 
or espesed to draudts, the skin becomes inflamed, 

I tender, itchy, thideened, and by and by cracked. 
An ichoroiis ncisomo discharge exudes, and lameness 
oft^ results. In anininls witii round gitmmg legs, 
it. is sometimes constitutional ; underbred horses 
with rou^ hairy fetlocks present tho majority of 
cases; white' hetis,. being more delicate, are c^c- 
cially affected ; wmlst me hhid limbs, exposed as 
they ore to filth and cold, suffer most frequently, 
(fleanse candully with tepid water; wash with a 
dilated solution of Goulard’s Extract, or any other 
mild, astringent; or dress occosionoliy with oxide 
of zino ointment. Give, besides, n half-dose of 
^ysic, and a few mashes, carrots, swedes, or such 
loxntive food, and where penistent, uso diuretics 


Limy, and entered mto the enjoyment of the purest 
domestic ^ppiness. Ih 1785, ho left the castle, and 
took up his residence in the parsonage of Strathem ; 
thc^ftcr for many years he botanised, studied 
geology, wrote poems, saw— m hurried visits to Lon- 
don— tho distinguished men of his time, and was 
courted, by them, enjoying on uninterrupted course 
of happiness and honour. 

The Neamaper appeiued in 1785; in 1807, 0. 
published ifvie Farm BegUter; in ISK^ The, 
Borough; two years after, ho produced his Tales t» 
Verse; and in 1819, he mivo to the world his Tales 
of the Ball. In 1813 his wife died, and tiiortly 
rater ho x>rocured the living of Trowbridge, where ' 
for the remainder of his life he resided. Ih the 
autumn of 1822, ho visited Edinbiugb, and wosj 


cola weather,, and eimeoially when tho horse is 
heated, interdict washing tiic legs^ except with 
tcjiid water, and enjoin carefd drying. 

OBA'CELIH, a kind of chiniiware, the glazing 
of whuk is pu^oscly oraticed in the IHIn, as an 
ornament. 

OBAGOyiEKHE {hrahotBiah], tiio national 
dance of the Polish peasanty around Oracow. It 
has a rat]^ mdoncnoly tinm lively melody in ^ 
time, and is accompanied by singing. The pair who 
lead off the dance often begin with only the muse 
of their own voices, and ore soon followed by others, 
and the charm of the dance consists mn(k in the 
diverting movements by whick they seem to chase 
and. avoid eoik other. Tho Foies have a multitude 
of IMIe ditties of two lines caik, adapted to this 
muric and donee, which generally contain some 


CBACOW-CRAia. 


allnsion to natural phenomena, accompanied TriQi 
come alight pleasantly. 

CIIA'COW (PoL Kraiov), formerly the capital of a 
small Poliah n^Ulic, and anciently the capital of the 
kingdom of Pomnd, is now an Austrian diy, aitnated 
on the left bank of the Vistula^ where it becomes a 
narigablo rircr, in a benniiful nlain snrroiuided bv 


long. 19’ 62’ E. Pop. (iSG9) 49,834, of whom 14.000i 
arc Jows. ^ Zt contains 39 <murchcs, 15 monasteries,' 
10 nunneries, and 7 Jewish synagogues. The ancient 
oiiy of 0. is a' labyrinth of narrow, dork, and 
deserted^ streets, but contains many fine ^ccimens 
of _ Gothic nrchitecturo in its churches and other 
edifice ; and some handsome bnildbgs ate also to be 
seen in the more modem snbnrbs. The old walls 
have been conyerted into a promenade. In the 
midst of the houses rises the castle, a huge building 
of an imposhm appearance. '’Xhe ca&cdral contains 
the tombs oT miUQr of the Polish kbgs, and of 
so^ of the 'greatest men of the Palish nation. Tho 
university was founded in 1364, 1^ Casimir the 
Great, whoso design was carried into effect by 
Jagello and Hcdwig in 1401. It was long the 
centre of light for Poland, bnt decayed under 
the influences of tho_ Josnits, till it censed to 
exiat. It was reorganised and reopened in 1817, 
and underwent important changes in 1833. It 
possesses a mnscum of natural history, a botanic 
garden, a library of more than 108,300 volumes, and 
tnnny MSS. of great value in connection with Polish 
history. Its mannfacturcs arc trifling, and its trade, 
at one time extensive, became, for a period, vary 
limited, bnt has of lata years greatly revive^ 
owing to the extension of its railivay communica- 
tions, which connect it with Vienna, Berlin, War- 
saw, and Lemberg. Tliree miles west'of tho cify is 
a vast tumidus -to the memory of Kosciusko. It 
b W^Sdds f P^ 1?^ taken from all tho patriotic 

0. was founded by Krak, Prince of Poland, 
from whom it derives its name, about tho year 700, 
becime tho capital of Poland in 1320, and continued 
to be BO tiU 1009, when that honour was transferred 
to Warsaw Igr Sigismund HL It was taken by 
tho Bohemians in 1039, by the Mongols in 1241, ly 
the Swedes in 1655 and 1702, and ^ tho Bnssians 
in 1768. On the third partition of Poland, in 1795, 
it was assigned to Austria. Prom 1809 to 1816 it 
formedpartof the Buchy of Warsaw. The congress 
of Vienna established it as a rmublic, with a small 
territory containing about 140,000 inhabitants, under 
tho protcctorato of Bnssia, Prussia, and Austria. 
Tho territory bordered with that of each of these 
great powers. Ihtemal dissensions between tho 
nobles and the common pcr^lc afforded a pretenee 
for mterference, and tho sympathy shown by the : 
inhabitants of 0. for the cause of Polish indi^end- ' 
once in 1830 and following years was made tho ! 
ground of proceedings, which terminated in 1846 
m tho annexation of 0. to the Austrian dominions, ' 
a measure alleged to bo nccess.'ny for tho scciui^ ' 
of the noighboming states, but against which Britain ■ 
and Kaimo protested. 0. now forms part of tho ' 
Austrian crown-land of Galicia. An extenrivo line 3 
of fortifications has been constnictcd around it i 
by the Austrians, with numerous detached fort^ ^ 
and ono immenso fortress on a bright commanding ' 
the city, whoso outworks extend over a spoco of ’ 
about five miles. These works are intended as a ' 
banior against the advance of Russia. ' ! 


lieutenants, such ns cutters, schooners, gun-boats, 
&C, Also a term applied by seamen to any vessel 
whatever. 

OBAG, a local term given specially to those 
masses of shrily sand which have been used frmn 
v(OT_ ancient tunes in agricidture to fertilise soils 
dcncimt in calcarconB matter. Geologists havo 
used it to characterise several groups of strata. 
See Ebr-wios or MiUisiALiFsnovs Umve, and Rno 
Ckao. 


pitous front exists on one aspect of a hill, while tho 
opposite u formed of a sliiping dcclivify. Those who 
nirt observed tins form nt the surface, believed it 
ivas tiro effect of cumnts of water moving in tlio 
direction mdicated by tho 0. and T. ; but latterly 
thcro havo been spccnlations cidling in tho aid of 
ice, though not excluding tho presence of water 
also, Ihie examples of this structure occur in 
and around Edinbnrgh, where the western current 
has loft the bold ‘ Ckaig’ facing the west and the 
‘Tad* sloping towards the can; as, for example, 
the Cnstlc rock, precipitous and unapproachablo on 
overy side cxceiit to tho east, where it has pro- 
tected the shale and sandstone beds from crouon. 
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Caatlc Kock, Dimburglis 

Tho direction onil proftroB? of the ciirrci^ can cosily 
bo traced; rushing against tho hard Inhalt of tho 
Castio rook, it was tnmcil aside; and continued its 
courso eastward, hollowing out tho Not' Loch on 
the ono sido and the Uuwgate volley on the other, 
until tho influence of tho rock being lost, and aided 




OBAIGp John, an cDiincnt prcs'iLher of tho 
Reformation, was bom in ScotUnil abont 1512L 
Having qxmt somo tunc ns a tutor in Englaiid, 
he rotumod to Scothind and entered the Bommimn 
order, of which ho had not long been a membor 
when ho fell under the suspicinu of heresy, and 
was cost into prison. Un his release, ho travelled 
on the continent; and after somo timo was, through 
Cardinal Foleys i^neuco, mtrusted with tho cmi- 
cation of the novices in connection mth tho Bomi- 
nican order at Bologna. While here, Calvin’s 
JntUttttes fell in his way, and converted him to 

slnndwvseMi ... _ 


uiqniBition, ana sentenced to be burnt — a fate 
from which he was saved by tho moh, on tho dcatli 
of Popo Paul ly., breaking open the prisons in 
Rome, and setting tho pnsoncis at liberty. 0. 
escaped to Vienna, and obtained some favour at 
the court of Maximilian II . ; but the news of his 
being there reached Rome, and the Pope demanded 
his surrender ns ono condemned for heresv. Tho 


ORAPT is a general dcsigmition for Ughters, 
hpys, bodges, &o., cmpliyed in loading or miloading 
krj^ sbips.^ In the i^yal navy, tho name mdH 
O. u Bometimea ^ven to vessels commanded by 


I ills surrender as ono condemned for nere^. Tho 
emperor, hown'cr, instead of complying with tho 
regnest of his hifliness, gave C. a safe-conduct 
out of Germany. Ho now retnmed to Scotland, 
and was 'appointed tho collcagno of John ^ox 
in tho panah chnrch of Edmbnr^, Thinking 
the morriago of Qncen Maty and Jtotirwril con- 
tra^ to the word of God, he; whilo holding this 

P osition, boldly refused to proclaim the banns. In 
57!^ & was sent 'to illummato the dark places’ in 
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f ononliirc and Aberdccnslurc, nnd niznaiiicd in tUo 
north until 1670, when ho ‘wns appointed nunistor 
to I&g Jnmra VL in Edinburgh. Ho noir took a 
lc.iding part in the nfTnira of the diuroh, mia tho 
compiler of ^art of tho Second Book of Discipline, 
and tho writer of tho National Covenant signed 
in 16S0 hy tho king and his household. He was a 
man of gn!.at conscicntionsncss, nnd was not slow 
to opjioso tho proceedings of the court when ho 
deemed them opposed to Scri]itiue, and to speak 
wholesome hnt unpleasant troths to his majesty 
himself. Ho died December IGOO. 

CKAIG, Tnosus, author of tho well-known 
TrtatJae on the Feudal Law, was hom prohably 
nhout 16fIS. What part of Scotland ho was horn 
in is not known. Educated first at St Andrews, 
ho afterwards prosecuted his studios at Paris, ,and 
passed ns an advocate at the .Scottisli har ini 
hchroaiy l.'iGS, and in that or the following year 
was appointed justice-depnte to Archibald ]l^rl 
of At;^lc, hereditniy justico-cvncral of Scotland. 
In literary pursuit^, (\ had duitmipiishcd himself 
above all his contempnr.inos, and while at the 
licad of tho cnmiiial judicature of Scotland ho 
did not nrulect the htf/ts-Uttne, as was uvidcnccd 
bj- an cpithalaminm on tlic (|iiccn*s mnrriago with 
Darolcy, and bj- a jhuiii on the birth of James L 
Bcbides his work lui I'udal Law, C. wroto on 
tho Siieeetsion to th Tlrunr of L’miland, in winch 
he took a w.ann inten>'.t ; a trcatiso on tho union 
of Scotland nnd Eiulaiul, nnd ono on Homage, 
j indicating Scotland fiom tho ehaivo of feudal* 

I depcndcnco on llii.:laiid, uhich h.id been asscrlcd' 
I by Uollinshi'd in his Chmnulrt, together withj 
j many poetical piei »••>. In tlio Litter part of liis life. i 
C. acted ns advocate for tiie Cliiircli of ScotlaniL ' 
I IIo seems to hai <• hi i ii hi jh iii f.tvoiir ivith Jamci, 
^’I*, who wished to confer tiio honour of kmghtliood 
upon him ; and w In n < ' bteadily refiiseil, ordered 
that ail iHirsons should addriM liiiii as if he realiv 
I had accepted tlie honour. Il<- died Pehruaiy 1C0S.‘ 

CltAIGLEITII STOJiK, n sihetoiui sandstune 
lielonging to tlie earhoiiiferous senes, quarried at 
Crnimeitli, near Eiiiiluirab, and l.irgely used for 
liuihling in that city, for uhuh it is admirably 
I aiLiptcd by its purity, duralulity, oud the caso inth 
which it van lie ur nulit. 

C]tAIK,Gi:ui!i.i: Lii lii , was by Inrtli a Scoteh- 
I man. Horn in l''ifeahire in I"!*!', Iio was cilucatcd 
1 for tiio church nt St .\ndii*ns Univerai^, but, 
Jiroferriiig n hter.iry eireer, he went to London 
I in 182*1. IIia_^ first work of iminirtanco was tho 
] PurKuil of Knoirliitije iitider ViJJimltira (18.71), 
forming part of the surns of pulilications issued 
I by tho Society for tin* Miiriisiuii of I'soful Know- 
' ledge. Iio also loiitrihiiti d l.*irgely to tho Penny 
' CjwlujitTdia, ^ III I8.7II, C. heiuiiiio editor of thoi 
■ Piclurial Hhtonj of AVi'/Aiiiif, some of tho most 
vnlualile chapters ni uliieh were written by himself, 
nnd have siiue hem riilari'isl and republished 
peparatcly as iiidejieiidviit works. Such are his 
SsiteJm of the Hiaton/ of Lihiature and Learning 
I in Pnglaml finm the ^'orman Congtiesl to the 
Prewnl Time (0 voK , is-t-t), and his Iliatorg of 
Ilritith Commerce from the Porto TVincs (3 vols., 

I ISU): and in the same ye.ii. Hot on, hie irritiiigs 
I oiiif PhiloeojJig. In IStSI, I', was appointed to t&o 
clmir of History nnd Enebsk Liter.ituro in Queen’s 
College, Belfast a situation whieli ho occupied till 
he died in ISUG. C. possessed an energetic mind, 
his thinkmg was clear, his stylo accurate, and ho 
was consciontions in his statement of foots. Many 
I of his slighter _ worlm contained suggestions in 
politics nnd social scicneo 11*^011 were botii valn- 
nblo and original, somo of wliich wore aftorwards 


appropriated 1^, or ascribed to, others. Di tho first 
c^s wo nmy mention the idea of mntiud mtizen- 
shipj^ and in the second, that of the nqnrescntation 
of minorities, which unqnestionahly original with 
hun. Between 1849 — 1852 hppesred his Fomance 
of the Peerage ; in 1865, his Otiliincs of theJIielorg 
of the JSngluh Language, which has passed through 
TOricnis editions; and in 1837, his essays on OTie 
Engiith of Shahsjxare, successive editions of which 
appeared in 1859, 18CG, and 1SG7. 

CnAIp, n royal nnd parliamentary borough and 
seaport in tho 'East Ecnk’ of Eifeshirc, 2 miles 
sonth-west of Eifencss, and 10 miles sonth-east 
of St Andrews. Pop. 1126. Along with St 
^drews, Enst_ nnd West Anstrother, Cupar, 
Kilrcntiy, nnd Pittenweem, it rotnrns ono mernher 
to rarliamcnt. _C. 'was a town of somo note in the 
tniddlo a^, being then called C.nylL Li ^7 thero* 
was a skumisli with tho Danes hero, nnd at Eifc- 
ness there aro still tho traoes of what is believed 
to hare hcon a Danish encampment, Thero nro 
traces of an old castio, in which David L occa- 
sionally resided; of a priory collogc, and other 
adjuncts of nn ccclcsinstical cstahlutmcnh Tho 
Established Churcii, though it has undergone many 



alterations, is still siihshintbiUy tho ancient struc- 
tiiry, and the sqnaro tower, ■with tho broach (q.y.) 
which springs from it, nro in their orimnnl con- 
dition, nnd very perfect in form. It w.’is after .n 
sermon prc.schcd in this dinrcli by Knox in 1559, 
tliat his hearers rushed in an infuriated mob to 
St Andrews, and bnrnt the magnificent cathedral 
of tlio Episcopal metropolis. An^bishop Sharp 
was for somo time minister of CmiL The hnrhonr 
of C., though small, is safe ; hut thero is n much 
moro commodious site for a harbour in what 
is e.allcd Itoomc Bay, in tho immediato ncigh- 
hotwhood, the desirableness of converfog wlmh 
into a hnrhonr of refuge has often been urged on 
government. Could this improvement ho cflcctcd, 
it IB bidievcd that C. wonld again become, ns it 
was formerly, the great rendezrons for tho hcrrin<'- 
lishciy. Even without this advantage, there has 
been a great revival _ in this hiandi of trade of 
late years, and fish is now onred to tho valno 
of £20,000 to_i£30,000 nnuually in tho little filing 
towns m tliis neighbourhood. Being a retired 
spo^ with many traces of tho well-being and good 
t.*isto of earlier times still dinging to it, C is 
eminently suited for a summer rcsmenco for sea- 
Inthing purposes. Its hdd coast ofTcis pleasant 
rambles, and interesting oxoutsions to tho geologist 


ORASE— CRAITAOE. 


I anti uoianut. tows is lighted with gasj 

Tiossesscs good Aops and market^ a readisg^xoozxL 
I lecture institute, die. 

CRAlCE (Ctcb), n genus of birds of tho mil 
family {JiaUjd(s)f diOming from tho true rails in 
having the bill slioiior than the head and compara- 
tively thick. The winra are also aimed with a 
Fmall concealed spine. The naTna is derived &om 
tho call-note of tho male. The best known 
f ])ceies is the common Coiik-Gbaee or IiAkd-IIail 

tty ±. ft 1 .- — < •„ 


pna. low pounds intlio early part of mmuncT, and 
is associated by almost every mliabitant of Britain 
witb all that is_ pleasant in that pleasant season. 
The corn-crake is a very jiretty bird, of a reddisb- 
brown coloim, marked sritU dark-brorm in streaks 
along the middle of the feathers, lighter below; it 
has ratlier long legs and long toes ; the tall is very 
short and pointed. It runs very swiftly, so ns to ho 
able Bomeimes to escape from a dog; but ffica 
rather hcanly, although it is a bird of passaj^ and 
is seen in Bntain only in summer. It visi^ in liko 
manricr, all tho narthem parts of ^trope, and extends 
its mipaiaons oven to Iceland, spending the winter 
on the riiorcs of tho hleditcrrancan and in A^ca. 
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Cotn-Ctakc [Orcxjirateiuu), 

\ 

Its call-noto may ho so exactly imitated by passing 
the edge of the thumb-nail bnskly dong tM poinra 
of the tcoth of a small comb^ tliiit it can thus bo 
decoyed within a short distance, although it is a 
very shy bird, andmiiltitudcs arc fandliar its cry 

who never saw it in their lives. Its wei^t it oii- 
narily about six ounces. It is very hi^y esteemed 
for the table; and, according to Drayton, 'seldom 
comes but upon rich men’s ajints.’ Two or three 
other qiccics, very rare in Britain, but mors common 
in flio southern parts of Buropo, arc cbieily found in 
marshy gronn^, and sometimes rcocivo tho name 
SoRa iZapomia), With thorn is ranked tho Cano, 
ijva BaiL or Soiia Baiii (D, Oarolinut) of Bo]^ 
America, wbick spends its wintora in the States near 
tho 6nl£ of. Mexico, hut migrates northwards in 
s umm er, and is sometimes seen in vast numbers 
about marshes and tho reedy margins of lakes and 
riven, particularly in its migration southward in 
autumn. Its nzo is about equal to tlint of Ilia com- 
01 ^ 0 ; and its colour is very similar, hut with 
minelcd short streaks of white. It is much esteemed 
for the table; 


I, divided leaves and n peat fleshy root, a nativo of 
I, Hungary and other central parts of Bniopo and of 
Asia, is sometimes called Tartar Bread; and its 

2 root is eaten in the countriea of which it ia a 
j native^ cither boiled, or more generally peded and 
. diced with oil, vinepr, and salt. 

1 OBAMP, an irregular, involuntary, and painful 
1 coni^tion of a vomnti^ musde, wi&out inacn- 
1 dbiliiy or other distnrbanco of the general system, 
[. C. is oten tho eSeot of rold, and 1^ proved &tal 

3 to swimmers by attacking them suddenly when 
3 in tho water. Othenvisc » is a disease of little 
I importance, and readily romoved by warmth and 
I friction, with regnlatcil movement of die mnsdes 
. afiTccted. Cramps arc a distressing symptom in 
' cholera v.), m which disease it has been pro- 
I posed^ to treat them by apiilyinga ti^t handap or 
: tourniquet (q. v.) to the affcctedlimhs. See SPiisir, 

GBAAIP BIB6S, were rinp which were sup- 
psod to cure cramp and the ' fa 1HTijr . irinTm.Qq ' 

' They are said to have origimited as far bade as 
' the middle^ of tho 11th o., in a ring presented 
^7 ** pilgrim to Bdward tho Confessor, which, 
after t^t ruler's death, was preserved os a rdio in 
Westminster Abbey, and was applied for the cure 
of _ cpilopsy and cramp. Hence appears to havo 
arisen^ die hdief that rinp Uessm ly T&ijtlinli 
soverdgns were effieaoious in such cases ; tho 
onstom of blessing for distribution hop numbers 
of C. B._on Good Kiday continued to exist down 
to tho time of Queen Mary. Tlie accomdubed 
Iiord BcniGTS, ambassador to Spain in 'Henry 
^IL’b time, writes from Saragossa to Cardinal 
Wolseyi ‘If your grace remember me with some 
oiampe tynp ye shall doo a thing mudto looked 
for; and 1 trust to bestow thaym weU with Qoddes 
grace.’ Tho metal the rinp were comp(,^ed of was 
what formed the king's oScTing to tho cross on 
Good ^day, usually cither pid or silver. Tho 
Buperatitious behef in tho curative property d 0. B. 
mode out of certain inccca of auver obtained in 
paiticnlor ways, still lingeia in aomo of tho less 
enlightened English counties. 

OBABACH, Lucas, a celebrated German painter, 
was born in the biahopric of Bamberg in tuo year 
1472. IdtUo is known of his early life, excopt that 
ho ^ was instructed in art by his fatiier — ho 
visit ^ P alestine in 1493 with tho Elector Ercdcrick 
tho Wiso of Saxory, who mado him Tii. court 


jomts, of which tho ujiuot is globoto and one-sceded, 
tho lower abortive; The cotyledons (q. v.) arc 
condnplicate. Tho mccics, v^ch aro not very 
numerous, ara scattored over tho world. Ono is a 
Mtivc of Britain, O. marUinut, tho well-known Sea- 
Kali: (q, V.), Another, O. Tarfariea, with much 


DcanogBp liiiving for crest a winged serpent. He 
mada a journey into the Netherlands in 1609, and 
there drew a picture of Charles V,— tho future 
emperor— then nine years old. C. seems to hare 
acted asjhctotum at uio court of the dcctor and his 
two BUMcasors, prejHiring for and directing the 
ceremonies and festivities, and know besides how* to 
follow other luomtivo tr^cs. In 1520 ho bought 
an apothccaiVa business at Wittenberg, wheroJio 
was 1^0 a bookseller and paper-maker, became 
councillor and chamberlain, and was twice dioscn 
biuj^moster of tho town. 

CC was closriy bound up with tho early rofonners. 
Ho was tile intunato friend oi Lu^or, whoso picture 
ho several times painted. In 2550 ho went to 
A^bnrg to slmro the iznprisonment of tho elector, 
anarotamed ‘with him to Saxony in 1552. 0. died at 
Wciniar, on the IGth OctoW 1563, in tho Slot year 
his age, and was buried in the court there. 
He had two sons, one of whom, Luco^ was kno\tn 
the name of *tho younger Graiincli,’ an cxcdlent 
colourist and portrait-painter. 

(X has loft behind him an unnsiudly largo number 
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of authentic pictures — iiuleccl, lie pointed lieyond liis 
powers. Ho excelled in jiortroits, in painting 
animals, in f.aliuloiis and droll pieces, and was an 
excellent colourist ; but failed in form, grace, and 
unit}’, and in the higher avalks of art. His last 
and grcate.st work is an altar-jiicco in the clmrch 
of AVcimar — a mj’stical rcprcsent.ation of the cnici- 
Jixion. His ]icciiliar humour is best seen in such 
liictiires .a.s his ‘ S.amson and Delilah’ and his 
.sylvan scene containing ‘ Apollo and Dian.a.’ 

CIlA'lf Dl'lRUY {Uj:;/coccu.i), .a genus of Email 
evergreen shnibs of tho natural order I'ncdiurr, 
distingui.shcd from the genns A’.icciniiim (see 
AViinnTi.r.nnniiY) by tlie wheel-.diapcd corolla, 
with segments rolled back and the hlaments lean- 
ing to the pistil. 'I’he species are feu, nativca of 





I O.i’il < rn’ I ' > < ' • ' 1‘ut : 

' fl, nf *i« m nn 1 Jr tr f*i< « v itli r •«. li ind fl iwcrs; 

I r\ , ' , t r. -ift « r*« •> i • n of a J’trry. 

t the coltliT f' ^n'fH "f tl < 11 'Tih' (t) h« imsphcro. 'riic 

' fnut H At’i'l. nn<l u m tor in.iUini; 

1 tArt'-’. 'I'lu' only linti'li *|Mi m the ('ntiiinon 

' f (O. fiinii'flv I'/'' iit'iin O n/' (*'*i ^ 

iiAtuo als.i <.f ih'- h>>ith-fn piftAot fhiron**, A'iIA, 
i mill Aincriin. It m p. at\ mi'i mar'hv 

' P'oumls, an>l n .i ^niill \\o\ ‘hiuU witli cro«‘p- 

I ini; tlin ail lil»c’ hrui'li'S an-l •rn\ll oval Io'ivim 

I lollu'l hai'U at till’ 'I’h.' arc siirill 

j hut hcnutifiil, ot a ihij» il« 'ti ii'hnir. Lar^o <juan- 

titiri of till* iniit an- (*<•!!■ 't<>l in Fomo ])!a'*fS 

in tlic north of I'n^laml, au>l iri ntluT connlrn’?, 
although till' ilrainii ^ nf hnj-i has niailo it 

hcarce ^\lu'Io it v.ii niDf pi- nttl'ol. In Gvnnanv 
it IS collri’t' <l hy in< aiM ni .i woothii comh, atnl 
jiri‘''i'rvcil \\ itli In Iaji,'lanil, vraiiliorritM am* 

nfti II fircsiTN •■''I in Irntth < olo’-rly rorI;‘‘il or fillvtl 
M'ltli ]iuro M'ati'r, in \Aliii*h tlo v may h'* livpt for a 
loiii; tinii*. 'I’lii’V an- an i xiilhnt aiMition to Foa 
Floros. WiiiM IS rn.i'h' frmn tln-m m Sihma, ami a 
l)i'Vi*rai:o nia<lo ffin tlmin is fo 1<1 m tlic Ftrents of 
St I’l'ti'islnir:; "riii- \Mri:n’\s’ ('. {O. infinorarpa) 
is a mill’ll lai^’iTaml npn^ht plant, witli I<*avri 
much lari^i’T ami !■ -s mlh’il hai-l; at tlio iiiarpn. 
'I'lio hcrni’H arc aNti 1 u i ami nf a hnnlitor rod. It 
is a native of Norlli \iii*rjci, fii fjnont in Canatla, 
ami as far soiitli as \’ir^nnia, ^'rnuinLC in ho;;s, ami 
jiarticularly in clovatnl Mtnalmns and where tlio 
mmI la Farnly. The hcrrics arc collcctcil hy means of 
a rake. Lar^^o (juantitics of them are exported to 
Jairope. Cranhernes arc imported into Britain from 
Bussia and other parts of tho continont. Both 
kinds may he cultivated in gardens, in a ]teat*Foil 
Icept ver3’ moist nr rnuml the margin of a pond, and 
the jirodiice of a Finall sjiacc properly managed is 
to great, that it is .surprising tliat a 0. plot nliould 
COO 


not bo much more frequent. — Tlio berries of the 
Red Wioitleberry {Vaccvmim viiis idaea) are sold 
under the name of cranberries in Aberdeen and 
other ])laccs, and arc used in the same wa}'. — A 
third species of C. (0. erreta^ formerly Vacclnhim 
crythrocarpon)y a native of lofty mountains in Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, is a shrub two feet high, and 
with a habit more like that of the whortl^cmcs 
than of the other cranberries ; it lias a fniit rcmarlc- 
ablc for transparency and of exquisite flavour, and 
appears to deserve an attention and cultivation 
which it lias not yet received. — The T.vsman’TuV^’ C. 
is the fruit of Astvoloma hiimtjitsum, a little shrub 
with trailing stems, leaves somewhat resembling 
those of juniper, and beautiful scarlet blossom^, 
which is found in all parts of Van Diemen’s Land. 
It belongs to the natural order EpacrldarMr. Tlie 
fruit is of a green or whitish colour, sometimes 
slightly red, about the size of a black currant, and 
consists of a viscid apple-flavoured pulp, cnclosiiifi a 
largo .seed . — Stitphclki adscendens, a small prostrate 
Australian plmib of the same natural order, has a 
fruit very similar to this ; aud in New South AVales 
tho name C. is likewise given to tho red acid berries 
of Lit^ftnthr tapida, a low evergreen shrub, with 
small white flowers, also belonging to Kpacridaccir. 

CUA'NBROOK, a small town in the south of 
Kent, 30 miles south-west of Canterbury. It lies 
I near the Crane, on an outlying ridge of tho Hastings 
! sand fonnation, and is tho chief rillagc of tho 
I Wald. Top. of parish (1S71), ‘1331. It has a largo 
I hop business. It was once the centre of tho cloth- 
ling manufacture, introduced by tho Flemings in the 
tune of Kdwartl III. ; but tins branch of iiulustry 
ha^ long since disajipearcd. 

ClvAXD, a machine employed for the purpose of 
lifting weights. Cmnes are of various kinds, but 
the most common consist of an upright revolving 
di.ift, with a projecting ann or jib, Imring a fixed 
pulley .at the extremity, over wliicli is passed one 
i ml of the rope or chain to receive tlio weight, 
the other end being attaclicd to a cylinder aVitli 
whcid and pinion, by means of which the weight is 
raised to till’ required lieiglit. By the revolving 
motion of the upright ])ortion, the load can l>e 
di’j»‘-siti il on any Fpot ^\itllin tho sweep of the jib. 

CRANK (f/riaN), a gi’iiin of birds of the onlrr 
(ii'idla'or * tlie t>q>o of the family (I’rniAr. This 



family difTera from lierons, bitterns, btnrlcs, v^c., in 
liaving the liind-too jdaced higher on the leg than 
the front ones. It coii'iists also of birds less addicted 
to marshy places, and which feed not only on animal, 
but, to a considerable extent, on vegetable food. 
They are all largo birds, long legged, long necked, 


CRAKS-FLY— GRAHTMEE. 


and of powerful wing alfhongh fhdr winga are 
nmnded and not elongated; aome of them per- 
i inning great migtationa, and flying at a nrodigiona 
luislit m the air. One of theaa ia the Cramoir G. 
{O. cincrea), whitdi breeds in the northern parta of 
ilnmpo and Asia, retiring in winter to tropical or 
snb-trojncal regions. Ylocks of cranes peti^cally 
piss over tho southern and central conntrica of 
Jfnrope, uttering their loud harah cries in tho air, 
and occasionally alighting to seek food in flelda or 
marshes. The C., men standing, ia about fonr feet 
in height ; the prevailing colour u aah-giay, tiie face 
and throat nearly black, the wing primaries Idack. 
Tlic tertial feathera of the wings are elongated, 
reaching beyond the ends of the primaries, andthdr 
webs are unconnected ; they arc raiied and tipped 
with bluish-blac];, and are the well-known plnmes 
once much used in ornamental head-dresses. Tho 
visits of the C. to Britainarenowveiyrare, although 
in former times they were comparatively frequent. 
It feeds on .roots, seeds, &e., as well as on worms, 
insects, relics, a:^ oven aome of the smallest anad- 


aro aoveml other apociea of Crane. The WHOOmro 
C. (O. AmeriettHa) is oorudderably larger tlnm the 
conunon C., wbhdi it otherwise much resembles 
except in n^nr ; its plumage, in its adult state, is 
pure white, the tips of the wmgs black. It spends 
the winter in the southern parm of Horth America, 
bi summer it migrates far nor&wards, but rather 
in the interior tl^ tho eastern parta of ^o con- 
tinent. — ^To the C. family belong also the Bemoiscllca 
(n. v.), witli whicdi, rathin than with tho true cranes, 
the Balearic Cranes or Balearieans are ranked. — 
Cranes use their bill as a dagger, and when wounded 
arc dangerous to the eyes oTa rasih asaailaut. 

CBABB-XTiY (Tipufa) a geiwofdiiitcrona (two- 
wiigcd) insects of the fainily Tipidida, totiie whole 
of wliich the name C. is o^n extended nearly 
allied to'the Gnat family {Otdidda), which they 



Ciano-hly {Tipula okraeea): 

Of VEESi t, lam; s, pups cno ns left bj tbe lasoet, itlsUns 
out of the earth ; i, perfect Insect. 

resemble }n their beautifully feathered and tufted 
antcnnic, but from which tiiqy differ in having a 
camparativdy short proboscis. fDie true crane-flies 
are also of eomraratively large siso. Thoy have 
lanceolate qmading wir^, and very long legs. 


species abound in luablo lands, gardens, meadows, 
&C., in suminerj and their lame — remarkably ton^ 


worms without legs, sometimes confounded with 
-wire-worms by farmers — ore extremdy destructive 
to crops of varions kinds, devouring the roots of 
com and pastiuo grassy potatoes tnmips, and 
almost aU tiro plants ordinarily cultivated cither in 
field or garden. Bolling of fields is useful in killing 
them; and soot, salt; and other applications aro 
employed in gardens. 

CBABE’S-BILL. See GEitAinDU. 

CBAB'GAKO'BE, a maritime town of the district 
of Malabar on the west coast of TTindnntam, stands 
at tiro month of a river of its own name^ otherwise 
called the Ajwotta. It is 19 miles to tho north of 
Cochin, and 75 to the nntth of Calicut, being in lat. 
10* 14' N., and long. 76" IG' E. At one time possessed 
by tho Portuguese, it w.u t-iken from them by tho 
Batch about 1663; and after bemg pnrehosed by 
tho rajah of Tiavancoio in 1780, arid wrested izom 
him by Tippoo Sultan in 1700, it was conceded by 
tho latter to tire British. But the more ancient 
histom of the place is still more mteresting, for 
here havo existed from the 4th and ^h centuries 
respectively congregations of Jews and Chrutians. 

CBA'BGOB. SccSiinuiP. 

CRA'NinM. Sec Skull. 

CRANK, in Machinery, is an arm or a bend on 
an axle or draft, which may be ilnvon 1^ a con- 
necting-rod or by the hand, its ntic being to convert 
on oltmating straight 
motion into a continn- 
ons revolntion. A crank 
may have part of the _ 

duut on botii sides, so 

that one rod, S, may tb- — i , -■■■ ( Vig 

drive two wWb, W, I 

W, ns in the fig. Thcro IIJJJ|c 

aro two positions in a C. l=Cj\ 

in whioh the coimecting- 
rod cxeroises no power 

whatever — viz., when tho am of the crank, C, is paral- 
lel to the connecting-rod, ns in tho fig., and again 
when tho craak is at the i^osite point (d its coiuse. 
A midi or pull of tiie rod in such circumstances can 
only press the draft against its bearings. Tho cScct 
is greatest when tho rod and the crank-om are at 
rimt angleB, and it decreases gradnolly on both 
sides of that position, imtil at the t(q> and bottom 
it is reduced to nothing In order to cai^ the CL 
over these dead points, os they are colled, a fiy- 
whcel is fixed on the shaft; tln'u receives part 
of tho force of the rod while at its best^ acts us n 
reservoir, and by its stoied-up momentm carries 
the draft round when tho rod is powerless. 

CBA'NMBR, TnOMAS, one of tbe chief refomers 
of the English Church, and tiro first Protestant 
Archbidiop of Canterbury, was bom at Adocton, 
in tile county of Nottingham, on tho 2d of July 
1480. He was descended frmn an old Norman 
family, which is said to have come into England with 
Willim the Conqueror. In his 1^ year, ho went 
to iTesus College, Combrii^, of whidi ho was 
olceted a fellow m 1510: Be devoted bimimlf 
gently to the study of the learned lai^ages, and 
also to tho study of Scripture: TTw mild seems 
to have been early interested m the writings of 
Erasmus, Luther, and Lo Fevre, and especidfy in 
their intemretations of Scriptare. In his 23d year, 
he married, and so lost his fdlowship ; but his wife 
dying about a year after marriage, he was restored 
to it by his college. In 1523, M took his degreo 
of B.B., and wns appointed lectnrcr on theology. 
Li 1528, during the ptcvolonco of tire sweamg 
siekness in Commdgc, lie retired with two pu;^ to 
Waltham Abbey; and Henry VIIL, in con^iany 


Gnrdincr nnd riftorwAtds Bisliopa of Win- tlio fortification of tlio islond, or in tho construction 
cltcster and Hereford, iiapiicniiig to bo bi tbc ncigb- of tbo houses ■ndiicli ■\vcro jdacod upon it, 
l)oui hood, tlio event proved a tiiming-point in the Ufo Tho earliest notice of such laKc-dwclh^s Mliicn 
of Cranmer. Tho lung was then Borioiisly concerned has been observed, is iii tho page.s of Herodotus 
about his divorce from Catharine of Aragon, and in (book v. chap. IG), ri ting of the 1 ersian invasion 
convcrs.ation on tho subject ivith G*ardiner and of Xhraco and Macedonia under Disnus about oOO 
Tox, Cranmer suegested that tho question should ye.ars before tho Christian era, and loss than 1(10 
bo ‘ tried nccorduig to tho word of God.’ Fox yc.ar3 before his own dc.ath— ho relates how tho 
haWiU' mentioned this suggestion to tho king, Henry satrap Mcgalnrauj, warring against the P.-ooniaus, 
was CTcatlv jilcased, and ‘sworo by tho mother of led certain triiies of them captive into Asia, but 
God, that ‘man hath tho right sow by the car.’ bailed to conquer those avho inhabited Lake Prasias. 
From this time, Henrj- never lost sight of Cnaiimcr. ‘ Ho sought, indeed,’ says tho historian, ‘to subdue 
Ho av.as asked to reduce his suggestion to UTitinn, the dwellers ujion tho hake, but could not efTect his 
and to h.ave it submitted to tho European nniveni- purpose. Their manner of bring i.s the following, 
tie.s. After this he was apimmtcd Archdeacon of Platfonns, supported upon tall piles, stand in the 
Taunton, and one of tho royal chapl.ains. He was midillo of the lake, which are approached from tho 
aba) sent to Itomo on .a speci.al emb.a'>sv about the ' l.and by' a ningle narrow bridge. At tho first, the 

divorce, but met with little siieci-''. .Siibseipiently, ’ piles avhich bear up Ibo platforms wero fixed in 

he w.a.a despatched to the Fmjteror on tho same | their places by' tho whole body' of tho citizens ; 
ciT.and, and while in Geriii.anv, he married a second but since th.at timo tho custom which has prevailed 
tune, a niece of the Gernian iliviiie, Gsi.andor. This about fixing them is this: They' are brought from 
took place in l.'.'ll.’ ; and shortly .iftcnv.ard.s, on the | a bill c.alled Orbehls, and every' in.an drives in three 
death of Arelibishe(. Warhiiii. h'e u.u rec.alh'd to fill • for c.ach wife that ho m.srrics. Now, tho men havu 
the vacant fee. I nder hi< .iih|iic i <, IIenry'’a divorce all many wives apiece, and this is tho sv.ay in svhich 
was .si.eedily larred tlireiigh, an.l m.arried tho 1 they live. Kacb lias his own hut, wherein ho dwells, 

1,111" to .Vniie l!.>le\n, on the 'J.sth M.ay bThT In ' upon ono of the jilatfomis, nnd each has also a tr.aji- 

.Viine's Miboqiniit ili'graee, and again, in tho nfl.iir door giving .access to the lake beneath; and their 
of .\iine of t'leves, tie' an hhishop took a p.art not nont is to tie tlieir baby-childrcii by tho foot with 
vei-y ireditable to him. llis position was no doubt a string, to snvo them from rolling into tho water, 
a d'llliiult one; lint li.i <di,ir,a. t.r w.as imtunally They feed their horses and their other beasts upon 
likable and timid, rath, r than i."..Keit .and consist- fish, which abound in tho l.ako to mcli a dogice, 
rnt. Tho F.ame ipint ih.ir.nt. n .s tho me.asiires th.at a man h.as only to open his trap-door, .and to 
of religious r. fonii «bi. h u.re proinotisl by- him. , let down a ba-ket by a ropo into the water, and 
On the one haiel, b.. j..,iie.l .a. tu.dy with Ilinry'in then to w'.ait a very .short tinv', when he draws it 
K.tncting the p'.w.r of the pop.', mnl in mtppre i- up qnito full of them. The fish .are of two kinds, 
ing tho moiia.st. nes ; but, oil tin otlier band, be avliich they c.all tbo papnix and tlio'tllon.’ The 
w.vi no le«! net lie in i., ro.utioe men like Frith, bake I’r.asi.as of the Father of History .seems to bo 
I'orre.st, and oilers, wn... on m.itter.s of religion*, the moiUin Hike Takiiios, on tbo Strymon or 
faith, were iIisp.He.l t . a.h lie .• fiirtlnr than him- Kara-nti, a river avliicb, rising on tbc bordem of 
f.'lt or tie* King. lb* .iel what le eoiibl, however, ' liulgaria, flows roiithw.ard through lloiimelia, .and, 
to re '. 1 st til.. r...a.*t,.mary iie.iem. lit which t.«ok atl< r expanding its avaters into a hake, f.alJs into 
place ill l.':i'.', aiel wilt, h is ki...v.ti bv the iiislilii- the Gulf of Coutes’a. The Ihh named hy Herodotus 
tion of the •.‘iix .\rtiel.*i.’ ll..wa.i:v! iiie Initii' iit.al h.'.v.' not been identified hy naturalists; Lake 
in promoting the tr.mslate.ii ami iireiil.ation of the Tal.mo.s .ahomubs in c.aqi, tench, nnd eels. 

.Seripturei. On Il.iiry\'nri .l.*.itli, Craimt' r w.a i The isl.and-dw'elliugs of Lake Frasias mot avith 
apisiiiit.'.l on., of the r. g. ot i .f the kiiig.l.itii, aiol eompar.ativi ly little .att..iitiou until nrelueologists, 
along avith Latino r niel otler .. l.ar,;elv cntnl.iil. I ipiite r-eentlv, found the remains of i.iniihir habi- 
to tlie ndv.aiue of tie* Fn.l. t.iot i.au'.* during tie* tatioti.a in other p.arts* of Liirnpe. Tlie first dbcoa-cry 
reign of IMwar.b 11.* .x* ost* .1 in the compil.ate.u of av.aa made in Iielaiel in l.*^.'!'.'. by Mr '\V. It. 'Wilde, 

the tJeraiei*! k aiel tie* .\rtul.*i of Ib-bgioii. oie* of the .''-cretari' a of the Jloy.al Irish -■U'.ademy. 

The latter .are i,.ai.l t.i haw* h'*ii ihielly- cnini.<is* d The Fiii.all lake of Lagore, near Diinshaiiglilin, in the 
by him. Ih* wa.s al**.. the antle r of f.)ur of tie* • county of Me.ath, haa'ing been drained, a circular 
lioimlii*''. I niouml, avhieli had been an isl.aiid in its waters, a\*ns 

(Jii tie* ncei-S'i.m of Marv. le* W'aa c.iniiiiitt. d to ’ oh i rvcl to he thickly strewed aa*itli hoiic:s. As 
lie* Tower, al.iii; with l.'itiiier atel Kelley. In' tie -c avero to ho cart'd .aavay for manure, it avas 
March LVel. tlii*y wer.* r.'iieived to Oxfonl, .aiel con- found to he an .artifici.al .■ Iriietiire. Its circiimfcr- 
liii.'d tli.'re mtli.'e'.iiuie ii pro. . 0 , called tho I!o.*ar,lo. i cnee, measuring ritld feet, av.as fonned by upright 
Latim.T mill Uell.*y hen* tie ir cnicl fate avith | piles of o.ak ahniit 7 feit long, mortised into oak- 
magiianimoiis cuir.ig.* , hut the iipirit and priiieiph i |>laiik.s laid Hat upon the marl ami r.and at tlie 
of ('. liiup'irarily -aae wav iiieler tie* rea'enly , liottom of tho hake. Tho upright piles av'cre tie.l 
of hi'i Milli nil ’ H.* was ii'i.liiei .1, in the liope o’f together liy- ero's-heams, ami tin* Fieieo which tliey 
l iving Ins hfi.to lOgii le. fewer than six recaiit.a- | enclosed aa-.as dia’ided into eomiurtiiu'iits hy o.ak- 
tioiis;’ hut his enenii.-i wi n* ,Ii*t. nnmed to he satis- 1 1u*.am«, rnme of avliich h.sd grooa-e), so as to .allow* 
lied hv nothmg short ..fins d.*ath. On the 21st iianela to lie dria'eii doani hetaveen them. The eom- 
M.arch’ l-G.^fi, he siiir.'n-d m-irta-nlom, as his felloav- ii.artmcnts thus formed avere lilh'd arith hones and 
refoniier.s ha.l done. oiiii..siie'l!nlioI College. Ihs black iie.*aly' e.arth. I’ortioiis of a sccnml tier of 
eourage retiiriu’d .at the i lel, niel he dieil protesting upright pilc.a avero ohsera'ed risine from the lirst tier, 
his repentance fur his uiiwi.rtliy avc.akm-.'i in The' hones aa'crc .a.scert,aincd to ho those of Ecver.al 
changing Ins f.iitli, mid showing .ainine.xiiccted forti- a'.arietics ot oxen, of swine, deer, goals, .sheep, dogs, 
tiide'ln the iinilst of tlie llame.i. foxes, horses, and .assc-s. Along arith them avero 

CUANNOUIIS, the maim* given in Iiel.aml and » vast iiiimhcr of we.ajioi'i.s, orn.aments, and 

in .‘'’cotland to tlie fortified islamls in lakes which utensils, fashioned of Etone, hone, avood, bronze, and 
were in common mso as dwelling-places .and places such as nwords.kmvcs, .spears j.-ivchns, daggers, 

of refiigo among the Celtic iiihahit.ants. Tho ety- whelstoiie.s, cinenis (or li.'ind-imlls), heads, pins, 
mology'of thoavord is nncerl.ain, hut it i.s believed Imiochcs combs, Imrsc-topping^, .shears, chains, .axes, 
to refer to tlio timber avhieh wan employed either in l'o‘*‘>. nn'l ''U"'!’’* On reference to the nucicnt min.als, 



OBAmrOOES. 


in vliiuh Iidond is so rich, it \ros seen that, in 
S tS A. ii., a hostilo Irish chief ' x^ondcred the island 
of locdi Gabhor [as Lagore ttbs then tmttenl, and 
aftenrards bnmed it, so that it iras le^ iritii the 
giound;’ and that again, in 9^ A.S., ‘the island 
of Loch Gabhor was pulled down' by the piratical 
Norsemen. 

3Ir "Wilde’s ^coveiy at Lagoro 'was fallowed by 
other (Hscoveries of the same hind elsewhere in 
Ireland, so that in 18S7 the oxistenoe cf abont fifty 
C. had been ascertained; and oreiy sneceeding year 
has seen on increase of the number. They anew 
several varieties bf construction. The island at 
Lagore is a type of the purely artifieial crannogc. 
l>ut moat fnquently the crannoge was partly natnraL 
An islet jnst level with the water, was raised arti- 
ficially a foot or two above it. An udet too small 
to be a convenient habitation, or too easy at landing 
to bo a place of defence, had its area artifidally 
enlarged, or its banks artificially strengthened, 
generally by xnles or stockades, but occasionally by 
heaps of stones. The space thus enclosed is generally 
a emde of from GO to GO feet in diameter; but in 
- some coses the endosed space is larger, and of an 
oval shape. The piles arc gcne«^ 3 oa^ mostly 
young trees, from four to nine inches broad, still 
bearing marks of the hatchot ; usnally a single row 
has been considered enough, but there are instances 
of t^ and oven of three rows. It would seem that 
originally tho piles had risen several feet above the 
water, and it has been supposed that they were 
interlaced with branches placed horizontally, so as I 


to form a screen or brcastwwk. The area within 
the stookode is sometimes wholly or iMutinlly covered 
I with a layer of round logs, from four to six feet long, 
having stones, day, or gravd above them. Frag- 
ments of oak-frammg, with mortises and cheeks cut 
in them, have been found within the piles, b 
almost every instance, a few flat stones, apparently 
serving as a hearth, have been observed near the 
middle of the endosura : in several 0., two or three 
hearths have been met with. In some cases, a cause- 
way leads fnm the island to the mairiland; but in 
general the crannoge was to be reached only by boat, 
and searedy any crannoge has been discovered wi&- 
ont the remams of a primitive canoe, hollowed out 
of the trunk of an oak, bumg found breide it. In at 
least one crannoge, a pier "rjetiy projected from tho 
island ; it was a double row of piles and stretchers, 
nmniim paroUd to efich other at a distance of abont 
dght feet, and supporting a platform of logs. On 
almost every crannoge one or two querns {q. v.) have 
been found, along with bones of oxen, deer, goats, and 
swine, horns of cattle, deer, sheep, and goats, boars’ 
tusks, and sharpening atones ; fragmenb of pottery, 
and actides of stone, bone, horn, wood, glass, copper, 
bronze, brass, and iron, arc of somewhat rarer occur- 
rence. Many of tho (3. had been submerged ly the 
gradual rue of tho lakes in which thqy stood, so 
tiiat their existence only became known as the 
great drainage-works of lato years reduced the 
waters to thek dd levd. 

Ibo accompanying woodcut shows a section (on 
the scale of 1 mch to SO feet) of the crannoge in 



Ardakilli n Iiouch, near Stokestoivn, in tho county of 
Jloscommon. Tho uppermost lino marlcs the highest 
lord of the_ waters of the lake : the middle line, the 
common winter levd; the third line, the common 
Bummor leveL inie upper surface of tho craunooo 
was formed of a layer of looso stones, sarreunded ^y 
a wall, partly sapported by piles. The stones rested 
on t^ natural day, pca^ and boulders of tho island, 
in digging through which strata of ashes, bones, 
and ^s of timber were mot with. ]3ie stockades 
were or oak; the oblique or slanting stockado shewn 
in the woodcut represents a ghdlo of shcct-pil^g 
which quite cndridcd the crannoge. 

Tho woodcut on tho followmg pago gives a 
gronnd-^n (on the scale of 1 inch to SO feet) of one 
of two U, in Lrumsleagao Lough, in the county of 
Leitrim. The drdc within tho ring of stockades is 
GO f^ in diameter; in some places there ore two, 
and in otiien, three rows of stockades ; and within 
this outer rinm there are groups of piles, some of 
them anangeoT apporatiy tor some qiedal purpose. 
Tho oblong space in the middle, marked A, is 
covered by a rude platform of round logs, diiefiy of 
alder, frum four to six feet in leimth; m was prob- 
ably tho floor of the log-house, wmiA was tho chief 
or only dwdling-place on ihe islet. B shews where 
the hearth stcod— .a collection of stones, stfll retain- 
ing traces of Are; 0 marks a heap of stiff clay; D, 
the root of a large tree near^ buried in the peat^ the 
surface of the wood beingbevdled off with a Jiatchot, 
so as to form a sort of tdile^ under whidi was found 
a heap of bones, apparently of deer and swine. 


Hie Irish annals, it has been seen, make mention 
of 0. ns early ns the 0 th c., and they figure in history 
down to tho middle of tho llth century. The 
crannoge of Lon^ Lynch, in Antrim, is shewn as 
the biraiilace of Colkitto, a chief who figu^ in 
Montrose’s wars, and has found a rilnee in one of 
Milton's sonnets. The criinnogo of Koiuhon Lake, 

' near Dungannon, was the last retreat ofmrFhelim 
O’Neil in 1G41. Two years later, there is record of 
on attempt to flood the crannogc of Loughinsholin, 
in the county of Londonderry, turning a stream 
into the lake^ and damming up its outlet This 
atteimt failed; but in 1645 roo garrison were com- 
pelled by hunger to give tho cronnogo to tho flames, 
and mako their escape, lu 1CG7, an agent of the 
English government, who was asked what were the 
cosucs of tho O’Neil, wrote in reply : ‘ For castles, 
ho trnsteth no point thereunto for his safety, os 
aimcareth ly the razing of the strongest castles of 
alThis counnies ; and that fortification that he only 
dependetii upon is in certain fresh- water lochs in lus 
country, which from the sea there comes neither 
ship nor boat to approach them ; it is thon^t that 
there, in tho said fortified irirads, lieth all his 
plate (which is much), and money, prisoners, and 
gages [Le., hostages]; which island have in wars 
heretofore been attempted, and now of late again by 
tho lord-dopniy there, Sk Harry Sydney, which for 
want of means for safe conduct upon the rreter hath 
n otpr eviuled.’ 

While arahiedogists were still mqdoring the 
(a of Ireland, structures of a similar In^a \fero 

m 




CRAKlfOGES. 


^scovtncd in the heart of the ISiiropean continent, the mud nround them, fonnd heaps of primitive 
Ilie mnter of ISSIf— 1851 mis one of the driest weapons, tools, and utensils, made of stone and 
that had been seen in Switzerland, and the lakes hone. Closer examination satisfied him tliat 

^ , 'the i)iles had supported a plat- 

« ““ ‘ '■““•a, fonn; that on tim jplatform Jiuts 

o"j - ^ hail been raised ; and that after 

1 e being thus occupied, probably for 

f * centuries, the structure had been 

s , ”o destroyed bvfirc. The discovciy in 

o Q.. j '^o the Lake of Zurich of those .ATe/Wse/is 

, o- > on * l.’/k/iBaK/rn (Celtic iiile-buildings), ns 

. 0 C Q llr Keller ciillcd them — hahilationii 

^ '1, ‘ , »P loaistm (lalvC^flsvcUiugs), as oftcr 

/• . . ' ‘ ■ r'’ ' t. oe. c arehaiologists 'have tcimed 

i' *’ rl'l I. l I''' ' 11 ^,. fj followed almost imme- 

^ ilJilhiiV, ' /LM ^'il 4 diatcly by the discovcij' of oreotlous 

n I ' 1^1 1'^ lire: "L T; lohos of 

® I ii*^ /)'i/ Suitzcrland. .No fewer than from 

„ {'['• ' [ '] L J upper and losver lakes of Constance; 

, ; '••a r, I /{.'(|i\.\'l^5u!i7 e ns many as 30 in the Lake of 

' t- ■<. — • • E (tcnova; more than 20 in the Lake 

- At Ifonehfttcl; 10 in the Lake of 

(• llicnnc; besides others in the deep 
" '' r j'" peat-bogs which surround the hill of 

^ . o * » Chamblon, in the VallCo dc I’Orbc, 

er o ”* ***“ hlorat, Inkwyl 

„ I A tk.’’ 0 near Solcnrc, Moossccdorf near Bern, 

' — ' Q o c I’faflikon near Zurich, Wanwyl near 

*,»» Lnceme, and Kussbauincn in the 

^o*" canton of Thurgau. Tlie site chosen 

' -k, „ " ferthese lake-dwellings was gcncmlly 

" a sunny and sheltered bay, with a 

(•round |dnii of Cniiinnju in Driinulra^io T/>usIi. gently shelving bottom of mud or 

, ^ , , , , , . . “'oj’, Tliepiles,fronifonrtotcninchcs 

sank to a Inu or Io»«l than was ever known mfon*. in diameter, were nidcly fashioned of svhatcvcr svood 
flic iiihniiil.uibi of tlie villai;e of Moilen, on the was at hand, oak, fir, ash, beech, birch, cherry, or 
Lake of /unch, took ndvntit.i!;i< of this unusu.!! apple. Tlicy were driven in a depth of not less than 
subsidence to n elaini a pu ee of land from the six or seven feet of water, at a distance of from 
like. A* file uorl: went on. n li-ariusl antiquary, 100 to 300 feet from the shore. They wore ranged 
Dr rvniin.and Keller, discovenal the n-nmins of generally from one to two feet apart, in the form of 
rows of iU’c|ily dm VII piles, and, imbeddisl in a narrow p.arallclogram, having its longest side in a 
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Rroiiiid idnii vf Cniimnje in Druninlr.a^le I/iugli. 





CMmoaEs. 


Ill r.w iL.ist ono instance, tJio xemains of n bridgo or in tlio ono countiy is to bo fonnd in the other, from 
r:i:i';way, loading from tbo platfom to tbo snore, tbo purdy artificial island, framed of oak-beams, 
Iiai 0 been discorcred. Many small boats, boUowod mornsed together, lo tlio natiind island, artificinlly 
init nf the tninlcs of trees, haro been" fonnd; and fortified or culaigcd by girdles of oak-piles or ram- 
kind, fiO feet long, parts of loose stones; from tbo island \nih a pier 
I observed at tbo bottom iirojccbing from its side, to tbo island communicating 

I fir the Lake of Bienne. The woodcut on the pro- . %ntn the mainland by a causeway. If Iboro bo any 
I Cl ding page ^ews "Gio jifaMbauten^ as the Swiss , diircrenco between the C. of the two coimtries, it m 
I aiclri'ologists believe tlicm to have been in thdr that tho niunhor of C. constructed altogether of 
o"uinal Btato. . , stones is greater m Scotland than in Irdand-^a dif- 

IhO Inkc-dwclliUffl of Switzerland have obviously . fcrenco ^vhieh is readily explained by tho difTcrcnco 
much more rcscmhiance to thoso of Lake • in tho ph 3 *sical circumstances of tho two countries, 

described by Herodotus, than to the 0. of Ireland, j Among the more remarkable of tho Scotch 0. is 
Bill the Swiss nt the name time can shew examples that in the loch of Forfar, which hears tho name of 
l^idau Steinberg, in the Lake St hlnrgan^t, the niieen ot King Malcolm Canmorc, 
of Bienne, thnrc is an artificial mound of stones, who lUed in 10!I7. It is chtelly natural, hut lias 

ic'-ling on linri/nntnl pl.inkn, and encircled by n row been strengthened bv piles and stones, and tbo caro 

oi npngbt pilis. It is noir sulimei^cd, bnt irbcn— taken to presene tins artilieial liarrier is attested 
as the Swiss bclien — tho lake stood at a lower level. In' a rcconl of the > i ar loOS. Another crannogo— 

it must have been an island. At Motingen, in tbo that of l/ocliindorb, in Moray was visited by 

saiiielako, there is another pile-building, enclosing a ICing Ikinard I. of Engkand in 1303, about wbioli 
mound of stones which lias an .nrea of .aliout half an timo it was fnrtified by a castle of such mark that 
I .sere. A canne which luid been used in its eonstme- in 1.3.30, King Kilw.anl III. of England led an army 
I tion lie.s with its load of stones at the bottom of the to its relict through tlie moiiiitiun-passcs of Athol 
l.ake. .Stnietnies still more nearly resembling the and B.-idGnoch. A thinl crannngo— thnt ot Loch 
I Irish C. have been found in the lakes of Inkwyl, Cannor or Kinonl, in .Vhenlceiishiro — appears in 
I Aujslianmon, .and Waimyl. history in 1.33.3, hail King .I.imos IV. for its gnest 

I Histora* and tradition are alike silent as to the in 1,31H5, and continiud to he .i placo of strength 

I ]iilc-buUdings ot the .Sniss lakes. Tliat tliiy belong imtd IGIS, when the estsites i.f parhament onlcred 
I to a remote .age, arill readily ho granted, oven by its fortilh .itnnis to he drstniyni. It has an .arc.i 
lho=c who may hesitate to .accept ‘the stono, bronze, of about an aen , .iiul owes little or nothing to nrl 
and iron jicriods* on wliich tho ijwiss nntiqiiaiy rest 1 1 beyond a rampart ol stones and .a row of rules. In 
I lh»ircl.aimsto‘iire-historic’antinnity5 or who may, tho same lake tlure is another ami much sinnllcr 
qiirstion tho ground* on which tho Swiss natiirahst cmnnivni, winch is wholly nrtili(.i.al. Forty years 
a^'igns them to the IGth c. before the Cliristian tm. I after tho dismantling nf the tr.iniingu of Ixioh 
«lf the rem.ains found in Ihem, m.aiiy appear to ho CVmnor, the craiinoge of Lochnn-Eiltnii, in Htnitli- 
tlioso nf a rude ]icnplc— such na spear-points, arrow- spey, is spoken of .as • useful to tho co 'ntry in 
hc.adi!, axes, chisels, knives, and oven small saws, time ot troubles nr wars, for tho iieoplo" put in 
of Ijiiit nnd stone; arrow-hends, daggers, hammers, tlicir gonrls and cluldrcu here, and it is easily 
hndhins. needles, pins, rings, bracelets, necklaces, of defendnl.’ Canoes liollowol out of tho trunks of 
hone or li'ini. Articles of bronze,^ some of them oaks havn been found ns well beside tho .Scoteli, 
ncldy orn.amcnied, are at tho s.ama time ot common as hesido the Msh crannnges, llroiizo vessels, 
occuiTcncc;^ and swords and otlicr objects of iron apparently for kitclicn an* alsdof freiiuent 

arc met with in considerable nnmbcrB. Some of occurrence, but do not Mini to be of a very ancient 
tho Swiss arehn?oIogists seem nt one time to have hiie. Deer's honis, hoars' tusks, and the hones of 
iunu£r|it tliat tlie piles Buiroundcd by stone and bone uomestio animal^, bavu bien ilwcoveml ; and in ono 
implements snew^ ra.irka of grcsitcr age than the instanco a stone h.amuier, nnd in another what seem 
jiiks^ FuiTOUiidcd by bronze implements. It is now » to be pieces for some such game as dmughts or 
admittcu, however, tliat both stono nnd bronze , backgammon, have been dug up. 
objerts, nnd bronze nnd iron objects, arc to bo fouinl ! Since 1657* the existence of Inko-ihvellings has 
in the eamo grominf pilcn. It is to be rcmarkcfl, been discovered in Savoy, in I'ppi'T Italy, in Hanover, 
too, that many oC tho objects of stone, bone, bom, i in Prussia, and iii Denmark. Less certain traces 
bronzy and iron, arc fashioned of the same Fbape, I have been foimd in Biiglauil, in dramiiig a znero at 
.Slid for the fame use, differing only in tbc substance Wretbam Hall, near Thetford, m Norfolk Thu 
of which they arc made. Whoever the dwellers on savages of Borneo and New (1111000 still hvo on thu 
tho svere, their remains phew thnt they water, in lints pcrchisl upon jilntforms supportcil 

CTcw svijcat and harloy; that they ate tlie ficih of by piles ; and ivooden bouses raised upon piles are 
the ox, me goat,thc sheep, and tho pig; that among common in Burmnli nnd SSiam, on the creeks and 
the beasts of the chnoe which they hunted down rivers of the Strait of Alnlncca, and it is beheieil 
Was the joj' extinct niccics of the aurochs (pro elsewhere in Asia. A kis-rclief from the p.*i]ncc of 
B 1 .SON) ; that they had horpcs, dogs, and cats ; tlmt Sennacherib, engraved in Mr lanyard's dlvnttmenfJt 
tliejr had apples, pears, wild-jduras, and wood-ra^ of ATinercA, represents what bcrni to ho artificial 
bemes; that they bnlscd pottery; tliat their women islands, formed it would bccm, by svattlxnc together 
Tilled the rhstaff and knitted; that they made the tall reeds of tho marshes on the lower part of 1 
hempen mats ; and that they wove linen clotlis. tho Bujihralcs. ! 

ILthorto, archzcologists Isncw of lokc-dwchings as ThCfO. of Ireland are described in the Proercdiiws 
in Ixj^nd and Switzerland; hut in of the Royal Jrinh Academy^ vols. i., v., viL; Mr 
I 1857, Mr JoPoph Bohe^on read a paper to the Wflilc’s Cataloyweof the^jueum of the Royal /rwft 
Society of Scottish Antiqunncs, proving that they A€<^dcmy; Tht Arrhaofomcal Jbirrnof, vols. iiL, vi.; 
wcrctobofpundmalmostcTCxypronncoofScotland. Mr Digby Wyatt’s OOservatioM on the JSariy 
He not oidy ascertamed tho existcnco of about 50 JlabitalTona of the Irith (Lend. 1858); The Uhter 
camples, hut was^nbio to shc^ from records tliat Journal of Ardiaoloyy, No, 2G ; Proecedinffs of tho 
tiny wm known in Seo^nd by tho name name of Kilkenny Ardiaoloyieal Society^ No, 27. Tho chief 
C, which ffl^^TCccivcd 111 toland. The resemblance works on tiio lake-dwellings of Switzerland nro 
bc^cen the Scotch nnd ^h ^cs seems, indeed, Dr Ferdinand Keller’s three papers 011 PfaMbaulrn^ 
to be complete, Bvciy vancty of structuro observed and Dr L, llntimcyer’s Unierewdiunri dor 3Vdrrref>le 
IS* , 305 


CllAPB-CRATAEGUa 


awt dm /yoWSawtoi, ^ published in the JIfiN chiefly intended to fix them to the Many of 
wtilitnpcn rfjn“ AvHtpiaTiMhm in ZuTichf them are much cultivated in grecu^hoiVseSi* more 

band i&i xii«y xii i»g M* f!rederio !IVoyoii*s SahiUi* on aceonnt of their crotesquo mnns th^u for the 
t^ns haeuiira de la £Fuisse (lAusannep 1857)^; lus bcauiyof tiidr flowers. Somo are re&igczantj and 
^ du I/M de Jlfoossedorff in the one or two are even used as food; others, on aceonnt 
^(wtOM^ue Uhiverselle dt Oentw^ for May 1857; of the tannin which they contain, are astrincent; 
lus jDetaus qf Dxsconenea at the Lake Habiiathne of and some arc acrid. 

ORA'SStrS. the suniamo of bototoI old Eom.in 

K^SfjIft^srfor/ pSia, issf) ; 

and M.A. Morlof a JSiada G'fotorfeo.irSi^jjuM Lickios), bom in 

e» Danamih rf «« SuUst, in iio Suttainde fd 5fS??™L5]Sj iraa as 

Sodas Vaudobe da Sdatea Noturdla, t tL (Lau- recbtndo ^ho 

aanne, 1800). The Scotfiah tt are described in tho ^ 

Proeading8<ifiheSodelgqfAnliguariaqfScoaand, S(®Tola (who 

voL a On the snbjeet of pSe-bnilcfinga eener’ ^ ^ons offices). 

1860 and Febnuinr 18B1 " and partly led to the Social War. As censor, 0., in 

n-oA'DTj 11 I.- 1 . ?2 i^OiOtoed all the schools of the rhetors— Bsserl- 

CBAP£1 a thin fabric made of raw silk, which mg that they had exercised a bad inflncnce on the 
has been tightly twisted, without removing the minds of young men. In eonseqnenco of tho exoito- 
VISCOUS matter with which it ia covered when spun msnt attending a debate in tbe senate, d died in 
by the wonn. It is simffiy woven ns a thin gauze, 91 B. o, 
then dressed with a thick solution of gum, wluiih in rT*.AHKTTH Wmi™ 

drying causes tho threads partially tJ -untwist, and the tn^nr, wm 

thus gives a wrinkled and roi^ appearance to the ^ 

fehrit It ia nauaUy dyed Ha^^ and nsed for m suffe^ &ath the parly of Monij^ 
monming apparel. ana nsea lor and 1« hims^-thou^ young-was anh- 

rmaa-nS^ST .-a - a. i... to .a jeidonB and _dangcrona surv?^ In 


moumlng apparel. 


agricultura 
InGadioii 
with asmal 


' “rr as ™ lamB niterwards lomed smia (8331. a), and distmeulshcd 

lort^ a s^ di^ TO*h non, himsdf in fte battle against the Snmnites^ the 

projecting bar to rest the foot upon, ^ gates of Kome. As pnetor he omshed tho Servile 


was the son of a clergyman in the English Cnnimi, hated. On the other hmid, Ciesarvalnedtho hiend- 
and was bora in London, at what data is unknown. of 0., tbe most wealthy of Boman dtizens. 
He was educated at the Cbartor-bonse, and at Com- Huting his consulate, 0. gave a feast to the peodc, 
bridge, where he obtained a fellowahip in 1G37. 3riiich.vras spread on 10,0^00 tables, and distnbuted 
He entered tho church about 1641, it is said, and a provirion of com for three months. Plutarch 
became an carnpst and eleqaent preacher; hnt in estimates thawealth of & at moro than 7000 talents, 
1G44 he was cj'ected from his fellowsldp by the and Pliny states that &o lands of C. were worUi 
parliament, for refnsing to take the Covenant. He SOOO talents. About GO B. a, Cesar, Pompey, and 
went to France, odoptra the Boman CathoUo &ith, entered into a private ommgement for their coih* 

and sniTored great peenniary distress, until, through benefit. This paction is known ns the first 

Cowlejr’s infiuence, he was introduced to Qncen biwmirafe. BeeCfsan. In 67 b. a, os consul -with 
Henrictto Maria, who recammended Wm to certain Pompey, ho gained tiie province ^ Syria, and pro* 
dignitaries of the ehorch in Italy. He Boon obtained fessra to make prepatations of war against rao 
a Bcaretaiysbip to one of the cardinals atBome, and Borthians; hnt the acquisition of more-wealth seems 
WM mode a canon of the chiirdh of Loretto. Li to have been his main object, and this ho cfiected 
this office he died abont 1650. In 1634, 0. puhliriicd I 7 ^imdering the towns and tsmplcs in Syrix At 
a -volumo of Latin poems, in wMch ameared tiio leogtii, however, he set ont^ hnt was misguided by 
famons line, sometimes attributed to Diyden and a treacherous Arab, and utterly defeateii at the 
others, relative to tbe miracle of the water being river Bilecha 1w the Pkirthinns. 0. now retreated 
turned into -wine. to tho town of OairhiE^ intending to pass into 

•ITympha pudtea Deum vidil et craJiiffc’ “to a comfenmeo with 

In 1646 appeared his Slept to (he Ttm^ The Ca88in8,'tri& 50O cavalry, escapM into Syna; M 
JJeliglitt Of the Mveet, and Carmen Deo Nodro, in too remaining Bomons were scatiet^ and made 
which there is much fervid poot^. & greatly le- prisoners, or put to death. 

“d OBATAB'GHS, a genus of plants of tho natural 
fancy, thou^ order Sosacece, sub-orto Pom^ very nearly allied 
rra A craceit. to MmUiw {Medlar} and Pyrut (Pear, Ap^e, &x), 

OBASStTIiA CHffi, a natural ^er of exogenous hut distinguidiBd by tho acute calydne segments, 
plants, some of them riirahhy, and some herbaceous, and by tiie round or oval fruit,' closed at too apex, 
aU workable for their snocidency. About 300 and conccaliiig the upper end of the bonV cdls. The 
species are known, among which are honse-leeks, species ore pretty numerous, natives of the temper- 
8t(me|^axp^ rose*Too^ && ^doty diatn- aw parts oi tiie nortiiem hemis^crey mid in general 

uuted OTer the ^mldf bat South Africa partiou- have flowers in beautiful tcmumal corymbse fl3iey 
Imly abotums in them. Most of thezn grow in dry ore oil large Eihnibs or wnnll treeSj nuuo at less 
places, and denve their nourishment from the spiny, whence tbe name TaoBir has been veiygencr- 
“toer than from the sml, them roots seeming ally applied to toem. The oaty native of Bribiin is 



CRAXEIt:-CIIIA7MSB^ 


l.:o cramijn l^wxuOIiK (q. vOi iO. oe^aemOia). tutioiu— in foot, tbo vLoIo nnblio nnd nriTato life of 
j ..lort of tlio sracies rcscmblo it considcrablyinhaUt, the AihcniaiiB— Trcro considered by OTa lecitimato 
r:ru, toim of loa^ &o. A nwbcr of them nro now mnrk for censorious sntiio. The crentest men did 
I freiiitnt in plantohons and shnibberics in Britain, not escape. Fcrides, for instancy was frccmenilv 
i)£ Xierlinps tho most common is the Cock's- and fiercdy abused. C.’s sbda was very metaph^ 
srrai TjioES [G. aw-ualb], a n.atiTe of Ifoiih ical and •ingenious. Of bis twenty-one comedies, 

■“ I -f* panada to Carolina. Its Ic.Yrcs arc nino of wbioh obtained tbo first prize in the public 
nowobed; its fruit rather laigcr than that of the oompetitions, wo possess only some fragments, 
luwtho^ 3 m AziBoiiE (C. Acatiolus), a nsirire of These have been coUcctcd by M^cko in his JVmT- 
tuo Nuth of Europe, ud tho Artoma {O. Atvnia), mmta Oomieorum OnBcorum (Berlin, 1840). — There 
a nanvo or the Xisroniv ore occasionally cultivated was also a younger Citaron^ a contemporarr of 
for their fimt, w^h is about tho size of tho Plato, who longed to tho school of the ATi5.ti,. 
bibenan crab, and is used cither for dessert or for Comedy. 

pies. O. Orientalia (or odoratisnma) and 0. tana- OKATrppTTR » 

a appears to haro been bold m the Idlest cstiina- 

^ tion by tho great men of his age. (Scero calls him 
-Of myt of tho p^co a aU tho philosoaors whom^^ 
known. Pompoy visi^ him after hisdrfrot^ 
It is conm ontogra fl. thq^ qiemca.on the haw- Pharsalia, and U^ived at his bands the 

>“"<* in appearance of philosophy; and Brutus went to Athens, to which 
city a h‘atf latterly betaken himsel^Sten to 
leaTM, and ni^ laa prelections, even while making preparations to 
hemes, which remain on it all meet Octavius nnd Antony. Nothmg^^ 0. wrote 
wmterj a native of roclgr places m tho south of has snmivpfl “ 

Eiropo and tho Caucasus. It is often employed ,, t., , . . . 

in Bntain as an ornamental covering for walls, and O-KA xEIt, I/ASPAr in;, a Flemish histoncal nnd 

is Imown as the Pviu.oaktiia portrait pamter, was born at Antwerp in 1S82. Ho 

nPA'mwp ,n • xi. Brussels, and afterwards at Ghont, 

OKAT^ (Gr. a cup), the central cup-shaped where he died in IGOD. For tho churohes at 
canty m tho Bmnmit of a volcano (q, v.), through Ghent he escented twunty-ono altar pieces. EBs 

■ worts nro to bo found lUl through Candors nnd 

Brabant Ho mllcrics of Vienna and Munich 
. , . blso possess a few, Thoir main chatncteristics 

> are vmonr and boldness of design, and oare and 

^ ‘ ' truthfulness in execution. Bnbons was a great 

I . ■■■- - • admirer of Craycr. 

f - 1 .OBAYTISH, or CRikW'FISH (Aataeus diiria- I 

. , , t' /Z". -< ' — '-^5^*^ tuiii, a crnsteccim of tho order Daapoda hco | 

I- - . '■-'r**.— .. ~ CbAR). sub-order Maermara IL n.. 1 


— .u,*, X.MUU XUUXU VUlUHCberiBUCS 

are vmonr and boldness of design, nnd oare and 
trntMulncss in execution. Bnbons was a great 


r 


- -ici uAvo. I X ion, or liiuliy r ion (Astoeus Jluoia- 

— '-^5^*^ *"*)> “ crnstnccim of tho order Daapoda hco 

‘ ~ Cbar), sub-order Macroura (l c., long-tailed 

■ oharncterised by tho elongation of ^0 abdomen. 



„ . ... . * clayey banks, and coimng forth at night in search 

Crater of Mauoa in tho island of Hawaii, I'acifie Ocean: of food, which consists vhicllyof mouses, small 
Seiithntoat 1100 feet; dreumrereneo atnat S mQn. fishes, l^ai of aqii.’itic insects, nnd animal sub- 

...i.SbI. «.» 1 .™ -t • . . . stances of almost any kind. It is esteemed for 

^ tko table, and is irodily attracted by a bait of 

imm fflatenals Eomrtimcs esenpo decaying flesh or animid garbage, which being 

irom immense rents m tiio sides of tho volcano, ns b bn 

iras tlio case in tho famous eruption of Hccln in 
1783, when two enormous slTcams of lava poured // " 

from its side to tho distance, tho ono of 40, tho (( 

otter <d SO milea Nor are tho volcanio materials, 
when ttty cscano throqgh a crater, always ejected 

through tho old vent on tho summit; somo other k'^!Ssi.>r7 ”^<'r 

portion of the mountain may yield more readily " ' JlK 

to tho pressuro from within, and thus one or more V'ffc iSi . 

latml cratera bo formed, which, howovor, inorcaso 

in hei^t from tho accumulation of ojected mate- . . ”v- -vrvV 'Jtf v3 

rials, and eventually, if tho eruption continues, ^ 

overtop tho former cona ' 


-W.' 






CBATl'HUS, a Greek comio poet, bom about 
filo B.O. Next to his younger contemporaries, 

Eupolis and Aristophanes, ho is tho moat valuablo 

representaijvg of tho Old AtKo comedy. Ho changed Crayflsh (AitaeusJtuvlataii). 

1 " outward form considerably, and alsd sought to 

?«**?? bis «mo, tho ondosed in a net or in a bnndlo of tmg^ num- 

tn limited bora of 0. may bo captured at a timA^thcr 

imnmne uj i.?" Comedy aneoics of 0. abound in somo of tho warmer parts 

pungent and personal Tho habits, manners, insti- of tho world. * 

• VAV 


CRAYON-CRgATENmE. 


OBAYON (rVr. n pencil]. Thongh used in l?rencli, 
nnd occasion!my_ in Englisli, to dcsign.'ito pencils 
rancrolly, incluung those made of lead, the word 
C. is more frequently applied, in !E!n^nd, te those 
small cylinders of charcoal, or of pipe-day or chalk 
coloured u-iili various pigments, \rhidi ore used for 
draving. Cohcsivcncss is given to the jiasto of 
wliich the cylinders are formed by means of gum, 
^rax, soap, &a C. dramngs are often rcmarlmblc 
for ^o delicacy nnd softness with which obje^ are 
represented, but they are deficient in power. See 
Pjsnni., OiuLB. 

CBRdlil, the bntyraceons and richer periion of 
milk, which ns lighter rises nnd settles on the 
I surface. See bins. The term C. is applied in a 
I variety of ways, indicative of sometiung superior in 
. quality : as, Ccid Cream (q. v.), and Cream of Oie 
I ralleif, a fine hind of Bnghsh gin. The Frenw, in 
. refemng to persons in the height of fasliion, speak 
of La ertme de la erf me — Tlie cream of cream. 

CBEAM OF TAllTAR isists matiirally in muno 
juice, but being insnlulile in alcohol, it is grauunlly 
ilcpositcd, in the form of nrgol, ns the sugar of the 
juice becomes converted into nlcuhnl Iiy ferment- 
ntion. In the prepamtinn of C. of T., the nrgol is 
dissolved in hot water, to which eharcoal or fine clay 
is added, to t-nke up the colouring matter : by boiling 
nnd filtering, a clear colourless snlntion is obtained, 
from which, on cooling, the C. of T. scp.-iratcs as 
ctystnla Some of the ciystils form at the bottom; 
otliura form a crust on the top, like cream, whence 
the name, cream of tartar. In ehemical composition, 
it is the jsibirtrato of I’ot.ash (KO,nO,‘f), nnd con- < 
tains potash, water, and t.irtanr aeid. It is readily 
soluble in hot w.atcr, thoiigh it takes CO parts of 
cold water to dissolve one part of thccre.’unof tartar. 
It has an acid taste, and gntty fecL When taken 
I Kpe-atcdly in small doses of a scruple to a drachm, 

I it nets ns a refngemut and diuretic ; m doses of one 
to two diachnis. it is urn ful .is an aperient ; and in 
larger doses of from t\\ o to thn o drachms, it acts as 
a piuging agent, necnm[ianied by flatulence and 
griping Iininrial luiiinl is ]in]ian.d by dissolving 
about n drachm of (\ uf T. in a pmt of boiling water, 
.and .adding a little lemon-peel and sugar to flavour 
it : svhen .an agreeable refrigciant drink is obtaincil, 
wliicli is higliiy senieeablc in allai-mg thirst in 
feverish Cisscs. U. of T, whey is obtained by adding 
tivo drachms of the salt to a pint of milk. 

OHE'ASOTE, or KKK'.VSOTE; is an artificial 
organic substance, generally obtained from tho pro- 
ducts of the dcstruetive distilhstinn of wood. It is 
I procured incidentally os one of the constituents of 
wood-tar, from which it is separated by a tdlious 

£ recess. Tlio princiinl siimihes are obtained from 
tocUolm, Arehangel, and Amenca, In the pure 
condition, C. is a colourless oily liquid, witli nigh 
refractive powers; but tho commercial specimens 
are generally coloured ycUow or light brown. It 
boils at 39S* F, ; d<ies not readily inflamo; but 
when set lire to, bums with a smoky flame. It 
has a hot burning taste, and is very poisonous 
to plants nnd animals. It lias a great power of 
coagulating albumen, nnd hence may be employed 
with ndvantago in toothacho ; a drop placed on tho 
exposed nerve coagulates the albuniinons tissue, and 
destroys its vitality and senso of {lain. The moat 
important property possessed by C,, however, is its 
nutisentio or preserving power over vcgctablo and 
animal organs nnd structures. Thus, ordinary meat 
tic-atcd with onlv ono-hnndredth of its weight of C, 
nnd exposed to too air, docs not pntrefy, but becomes 
bard and diy, nnd assumes tho taste and odoiw of 
smoked meat. Again, timber treated with C. docs 
not suffer from diy-rot or other disc.iso; nnd thus C.. 
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in n crude form, is employed in the picservaiion of 
wood (q. r.}. The crudo pyroligneous acid of oom- 
mcrce, which is often cmidqycd in tho curing of bams, , 
&:c., owes part, at Ica^ of its nrescrviim powers 
to tho presence of a trace of OT, wbidi kaves its 
diaraetcristio odour so well known as obtained from 
the burning of wood for tho smolring of hams, &c. 
When used medimally, 0. nets externally by 
destroying tho cntiele ; internally, in small doses of 
a drop or two, it is serviceable in arresting obstinate 
vomiting; whilst in largo doses it produces nausea 
and severo vomiting, and, in many csiscs, flitad 
results. 

OEE'ATIEE, or EBE'ATEilE (6r. Ireaf, flesh), 
was discovered in 1835 1^ Chevreul, but little was 
known about it till Liebig published his JlcsatreJics 
on the Oliemutry of Food, in 1847. Stem his investi- 
gations, and those of snliscquont chemists— amongst 
whom we may especially name the late Dr IVillinni 
Gregory of Edinb^h— the following facts regarding 
its properties and oceiirTcnco have been cstabflshcA 

C. forms transparent, glistening crystals, brion^g 
to tho clinorhomlne system, and usually ocenmng 
in groups, the chameter of which is exactly similar 
to that of BUgiw of lead. Although usually grouped 
among tho basic bodies, it is neutral in its rc,iction. 
It dissolves in 74‘4 parts of cold water, and in 
boiling water in siiidi quantity tb.it the solution on 
cooling solidifies into a nuiss of ddicate ncc^cs. 
Theso crystals contain two atoms of w.itcr and ono 
atom of anhydrous C., whoso composition, according 
to Liobig, is represented by tho formula 
Tlicrc is no direct chcmic.il test for the detection of 
C., and tho methods which have been employed to 
obtain it aro too complicated for insertion m tliis 
article. 

C. is constintly present in the juieo both of volnn- 
toiy and involuntary mnscicn Tho quantity differs 
in thp flesh of different Idnds of animals, nnd oven 
in different muscles of the same animal, but is 
always very small ; nnd lc.in animals yield ridativcly 
more than fat ones. According to Liebig, the flesh 
of hens yields tho largest amount, viz., 0’,32 per cent, 
tho nvcmgo quantity from horse or ox flesh being 
0‘07 per cent. Gregory determined its amount in 
tho flcrii of various mamm.ils, birds, nnd fishes; 
and Schlossbctgcr foimd 0'0C7 per cent, in human 
flesh. _ It has likewise been detected in very small 
quantity in tho Uood of oxen, also in the liquor nmnii 
of women who h.ivc died in iidvanced pregnancy, and 
it can nsn.i11y bo obtoined from tiio urine; olUiongh 
it is doubtful whether it is a norm.il constituent of 
th.it fluid. It docs not exist in the liver or kidneys, 
but fans been found .imong tho soluble constituents 
of tho brain. 

Although tho view has been advoc.itcd that, iioni 
ito occnticnco in flesh, nnd from its largo amount of 
nitroi^n (SSOG per cent.), it must bo an important 
nutritive agent, thcro nro most decisive reasons 
for opposing this iqiinion, and for ranking it among 
the products of excretion; for, in the first place, if 
it could bo employed with further advantage in toe 
organism, it (or its near nUy, creatinine) would not 
bo allowed to csc.ipe by tho kidneys; secondly, too 
readiness with which it may be converted into 
unquestionable products of cxc^on (ns, for instance, 
into urea, by tho action of heat and baryta water), 
Xneves its approximation more nearly to toese sub- 
stances, toon to sndi bodies os rdbumcn or fibrin; 
nnd thirdly, thcio is no instanco of a tissue-forming 
food occurring in a mystaUino form. 

OB&L'TIKUfE is closely allied in ito chcmicnl 
nnd physiological relations to creatine. Lieing 
foimd that; when heated wito a strong mineral amd, 
a solution of crentino no longer yidos crystals of 


CB^ILLOK— CREDIT. 


I J'/ the f')nmda C,HjN,0., and on comparing this victoty, and atiU cmitinnes to bo boine by f£c Frinco 
I ffpnnla \ 71 th Uat fw crcatmc, wo see that the of Wales, a is an ancient place, bnt its population 
rwiTTSiou of the Jattw into the fomer, by the in 1872 amounted to only 1339. 
nrtion of mineral acids, depends upon the separation . -_.ii * 1 1 1 -j xi. n 

of tlio elements of water. laebie shortly afterwards ORETDE^ CE, a small teblo beside idtar or 

detected C. as a constituent of the inicc. ““““"on-taMe, on wbiA the bread and wino oro 

In the latter fluid, it occnia in less qnantity than Jf*? consecrated. In the Greek Church 

creatine ; while >• called tee Trapesa Prolheats. Archbishon 


creatine ; whflo in.tho urine, where it is also found, 

it is tho more abundant of the two. Traces of S J" ***“ ¥1“^^ 


.. ... .M... uuuuuuuu ui tiie liwo. xmees 01 11 » t> , . , , ’ IC . 

luivo also been found in tho blood and in the Honor “c Mthont^f Bishop Andrews and other bishopa 
amniL ^ ‘Cr its use. There are credences m eanons Anglimn 

C. ciystolUses in oblique rhombic prisms, is a f Collegiato and St 

mmt decided sHialoid, reacting stron^y on Vegc- P™* 

table colours, and haring ahm^ as ca^o a tai^ JL*® 

as ammonia : it further ^ers from creatino in its n ™ mun^naL Sometoes the place of the 
far gte.ater solubiUty in ivater, alcohol, and ether. r;,,7‘7 ® “®^ ®?®“ "*?*® the fenes- 

Tliere can bo Uttle doubt that tt takes its origin ^ ^ 7S* J?®®^ for a 

from creatine. ^ sutebonr^ at which tiie meats were tasted m 


10 j. ans to sen^ law, nut crniM by devotmg himself to taste meats and drinks before they were offered 
whe^yto po^cal pursuits. His mstpiecei^a Jfbf^ to another, an ancient court practice, which was 
wasimeotedl^fheaeton; but perfonned by the cnp>bcarers and carvers, who for 
JvS/iV®®®®™® dramas of Iaom£n6e (1705) and Mr6e this reason were eoUed m 6er. eredensn*. The getting 
(1/OT) i^SMcesttoL MadamUte (Vlll), atrarady im of credences or side-altars is one of those restitu- 
of the ^smal ki^, was reckoned 0,*a mastemcce, tions of old usages which has marked the Pnseyitc 
and established his reputation. After producing movement m England. SeePusnv. 
onmn pecuniaty 


some other pieces, G. fm into pecuniary difficulties rvo-Btrwtxrmr a r a % 

and ncglcot,nnd for morn thanSycaniw^ " 1®«®“ P^en to an 

dueedno^ ffis talents wore then^^^aiam 

into rcgidri^ hy Maflnmn dc Pompadonr.^io to ennMe ^ to dnim tho confidence 

wished to humble Voltaire. Ho rSdS toe be is sent 


See Fuser. 


wrote bis tragray 37ic TriutnvinUe, and, still later, 
co mmen ced, but did not flniab, mwiflmtf colled 
Olamide. He died Jane 17, 1762, and Louis XV. 


king a pension of 1000 iriincs, and com{deted tho CREDIT, in PoUtical Economy, is one of many 
tragedy of OaiUina, for which the king himself sup- terras nsed in that science, of whudi it is said that 
IiUed all the piqpisties. When 81 years edd, C. possess no scientific definition. Tl^ is the 

wrote his tragray JTue Triumvirate, and, still later, to be regretted, as the practical mooning of the 
commenced, mit did n^ fi ni«Ti, another called thorou^y known, so os to enable every one 

OlcanU.de, He died June 17, 1762|, and Lonis XV. to imderstand whnt is meant, when cconomiBtB 
meted a monnment to his memoty. 0 ., in general, ■P'^ of the extent^ to which C. is safe or pieper, 
display Httle skill in the conduct of his plots; the 'ouafe or improper, in this or that doss of coses, 
moiiologaes of the speakers ore too numerous and oomo, perhaps, thus far towoids on exact 

too long; hnt'in tho opinion of his countiymen he is ■^ontific notion of the nature of C., that while it 
snipasse^ in ‘the gn^eor of his sentiments,’ only >01763 the purpose of camtal, it con only do so 
by the author of too Cid and Horaee. The best ^^Idle them is capitol ready to come and take its 
edition of CL’s works is that pnbliahed Didot if necessary. Credits which are not in this 
(2 vols,, Paris 1818). position— thon^ thqy may happen to serve their 


resting on capital, is that it enables that cm 


principal of which are Le 8opka,LeSaaaiddi Coin' * f ’•* 1 ? x "“'l" consisrs 

dttPe,i,LesEgarmailadu&u}-eideP^rif. His 1 

own moral character is described as corre^ Imt his ^ commnmiy— not aU at mo time, but 

writings imdonhtodly served to extond the influence “ 4 ,®®?' 

of tho namoraKties which he described. 0 . died in ■'®®*^ ®* “®“^ *®t,^ 

Paiifl Anril 19. 1777 duty for CBRymg on numerous transactions. But 

it is indi^nMe for insuring a safe system of 0. 
0:^OY, or ORESSY, a small town of hVance^ m that mon^ must be instantiy avauaUe when 


tbo demirhnrat of Somm^ situated on the Maye, wanted ; and this principle ap^ios not alone to 

about 1.. miles north of Abbevilles C. is chitmy banking, but to every species of transaction in 

cclebn^d on account of the brilliant vietoxy obtained which postponed payment is concerned. Unfortii- 
hen^ 26th August 1346, byword IIL, with 40,000 natdy, this prindfio is too often set aside, and 0. 

Knmiali anlsIiAM Mm* « WmmmI* •- Z i \r. a * im. • > . . . . I 


(MimTnana oi imo ^xiunt ot Aien^on. in tliia great who hove every dement of human wdlbeing in 
battle, one of the most honourable to ISfiglish thdr power, ruin tiiemselves both in purse and 
imww recorded in histoiy, the flower of French fortune, by t^g to nmlr« £30,000 do tiie work 
» well as kiiigs of Bo hemia of £100,00^ In many bankruptcies, too^ there is a 
and Mojrara, who wm fightiim on tho side of enrions illnstration of tiie power of C. ns a represent* 
J!ranc& ^together, abont 30,000 of tho Frenoh ative of capital, in enabling men to keep np for a 
nnny bit the dust. In this battie the Block Kinco, considerable tiim the appearance of beiiig wealthy 
who greatly distinguished himself, gained his spun; traders, thog^ t^ never hod a for&g they 

SOB 


CRKDIT— QKEEDS AITO CONCESSIONS. 


coiild lionestly cnll flieir ovm. In fho few instonoca 
vhero midi projects succeed, there is the kind of 
npidnusc vhieh is given to tho sncccsaftd ‘winner 
in any game of diance; and it is naturally felt 
that if tho successfid are nnplauded, it is hard 
to condemn tho unsuccessful; so that there is 
perhaps a dangerous lonicnqy in public c^inion 
towaras speculators on credit. 

In a modified shape, C. is a thing which, to 
all appearance, can never he aholishcoL There is 
scarcely a human being in a civilised countiy, who 
docs not transact a piece of credit bnsincss almost 
erm daj’ of his life. Tho workman hired ty tho 
week, and paid at its end, gives his employer C. 
from Mond^ morning to Saturday evening. The 
same workman, when getting a coat made for him- 
self, even although ho engaged to pay ready money 
on clolivcm gets U. from tlio tailor during tho 
making. It is ncccssaty to consider these things, 
hcc.'iUBO a course of C. is often so hurtful to pc^lo 
of tho woiking-elnsscs, by fastening ruinous ^liga- 
tions on them, that some people nave proposed to 
abolish all C. where they are concerned, by ren- 
dering them free fiom nU legal procedure for tho 
recovery of debts The nnsirer to this is, that 
nlthoiigU it is iirnctic.ible to reheve any class from 
oldigiitions, and their leg.il enfurccnicnt, it is imxios- 
Mble in a trading country to euppress debt and 
credit. It is practicable, liowever, so far to modify 
the legal reiiiediia agiunst debtors of tho poorer 
cLtss, that tiiere mar nut be, ns there too often is, 
a tenijititiiin to trailer! to transact n sriccial husi- 
nesH, in holding out teiu]itatiuna to working-pcoplo 
to purchase on credit. 

OUEDIT, Cash. .Si e C.11.11 -Vi iiivsT. 

CnEDlT, L ET T En of. This is the term applied 
to accounts, usually m the form of a Irtter, addressed 
by one p-arty to another, whereliy the former 
requests the latter to i<>i\ a sum thorem specified 
to the he.aior of the lettir, or some other tlurd 
par^’ named in it, and autlionsus bun to rcimbiirsu 
Iiimscif for such payment, 1 itlior by debiting it in 
account iH'tween the p.artu s. or by dranaug on tho 
iinit party for the amuuiit. This arrangement may 
t.lke pl.aeo betueen merchants or otlicn, hnt in 
general it occurs In'tweeii hankrra residing in 
lUfTcrcnt places — os, for example, lictwccn a banker 
in Edinburgh and lua correspondent in London; 
nnd it is (lesigucd for cn.i1iliug a jcirty who has 
mono}’ lodged at either ]ilnce, to obhain tho use 
of it at the other, without tlie risk or trouhio of 
nctiially carrying it betueen the two cities. For 
this convenience a small charge is made by the bank 
issuing the letter, termed tho exchange or com- 
mission. Somutiiiics the letter is adilrcsscd to off 
or aircral of the correspondents of the banic issuing 
it, in which rase it is termed a Circular Credit; 
and any of them may ]My the sum mentioned, 
or snms to account ns desired, t.aking the holder’s 
receipt, or his draft on the granter, in exchange; 
and the sums so paid aie indoratd on the letter, 
to shexv how far the creiht has been used. If tho 

р. aTty holdmg a circular letter c.xn ho jiropcrly 
introduced, even at n place where the grantor has 
no correspondent, httlo difficulty will bo experienced 
in obtaining money iqion it ; and tho praetice h 
to reimburse any one who has mren the money, 
if within tho amoimt of tho credit. It will thus 
appear that the system is prodnetivo of much 
couvunicnco to all parties who liavo oce.xsion to 
travel, or transact hnsincss aw.xy from home, 
especially in foreign coimtrics, when it might ho 
diilicult othciwiso to make their way, except by 

с. xrtyuig xrith them nn muofo amount of coin or 
other vMualilcs, 
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Some hankers, having an extensive cotrcspondcnco 
abroad, issue what are called Ciradar Nolea, usually 
of the value of £10 or £20 each, which any of the 
gronter's correspondents, or indeed any one else, 
may cash to the holder, on his ‘indorsation;’ 
hnt a third jmr^ must take his risk of its being 
questioned. For this kind of credit, 'tho receiver 
at once leimhnrscs tho grantor; whereas for tho 
ordinary letter of 0., ho is only leimhurscd when 
tho drafts under it are advised to him, tho holder 
continuing during tho interval to raise interest on 
his money deposited for covering it. The circidar- 
noto plan was devised about 1770 by hir Hertics, 
tho founder of the eminent London banking-houso 
of Hciries, Farqnhar, and Company, who had origin- 
ally been a continental merchant, and well loicw 
tho difiioultics which ‘trax’cllcra or traders then had 
to encounter in foreign countries. .Although the 
system is now highly appreciated, it cost him no 
|htilc trouble and perseverance to establish it in 
I pnUio estimation. Seo CmoDiiAB Nons. 

CEKDIT FONOIEE, a peenliar method of 
borrowing money in li^anco on tho securi^ of landed 
property. It was established by an edict of SSth 
Fcbninry 185S. Its peculiarity is, that the repay- 
ment of the loan is uy an annuity tciminahlo at 
a certain date; tho date and the amount of ammity 
being so calculated, that when the lost myment u 
mode, tho loan and tho interest on it wiu bo extin- 
cnished. Another method of describing it is ns a 
loan rcpayablo by inshthnents. Tho transaction is 
precisely- regulated by tho cilict, which prohibits an 
ndvaneo on more tlinn a half of tho value of tho 
Iiropcrty plcd^ or hypothecated. Tbxto sennnl 
uonipamcs were established by the French gorern- 
meut, with tho privilege of making such adv.-mccs. 

CREDIT MOBILIER. Seo MoniHnn. 

ORE’DITON, or KIUKTON, n borouch in tho 
middle of Dovonsliirc, on tho Creedy, n ttil>nt.inr of 
tho Exc, S miles north-west of Exeter. It Ucs m n 
miiTow vale between two steep hills. Fop. (1871) 
4222. At C, was horn tho Anglo-Saxon tVinfred, 
or St Boniface, w-Iio was tho first to preach Chris- 
tiaiiity in Central Germany, founded the mon.sstcry 
of Fulda, nnd w.is archbishop of Mentz. C. was 
the Bc.xt of a bishopric from O09 to lO-IO, when the 
secs of Devon nnd Cornwall wore united and placed 
at Exeter. The chief manufactures were formerly 
woollens and serges, hut now shoes. C. was much 
injured by fires in 174.7 and 17C9. 

CKE’DITOR. ^ Dnixoit, BAKiaiurr. 

CBEDO (Lat. J hdieve), a part of the service of 
the moss, hcgiiming with tbe words, Credo in unum 
Dntm. 

CREEDS AiiD CONFESSIONS nro tho names 
given to the authorised expressions of tho doctrino 
of ^0 chureh at hirgc, or of tlio sovcral main 
BccUons into which it is divided. Such Btatcmcnis 
of dootrinc sprang up naturally in tho coniso of tho 
chime’s progress. As the simiilo truths taught by 
Christ in nn unrcflcctivc and most]}' concrete form 
hcc.’imo tho subjects of thought, of argument, of 
controversy, tlicy could not fail to receive a more 
defined mt^cctnal cirarcssion, nnd to ho drawn out 
into more precise dogmatic statements. Men’s 
minds cohId not be exercised on subjects of snob 
vast impotioiico to them without this result; and 
the great creeds^ ns they riso in succession before 
and mark tho climax of succcssivo controversial 
epochs in the diurcb, are nothing else than tho 
varying ci^rcsrions of the Ohrismn eonseioiuness 
and reason, in ihdr efiorts more complcti^ to 
realise, comprehend, and ermress the' oririnally 
simjplo dements of tmth os ‘thpy ore rccoiricd in 
8cziptnr& The study of fho creeds wonld bo nothing 
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I f is'is than tbo sta^ o£ theology in its lugheit usage to cdubit the Apostles’ Creed and Ten Com- 
liLcioriciil development— in its reflex settlement mantoents in legible eboractera on hoards near the 
after the great agitations of Christian thought had communion-table in churches, in order that they 
run their course. might bo seen and repeated by the common peox>l<^ 

Corresponding to this viev, wo And that Iho who were unprovided with booRs.^ 
creeds of Christendom grow in complexily, in The Nicene, or rather, the Kiceno-Constantino- 
claiiorate analysis and inTcntivcness or doctrinal pqlitan Creed, is the next great oxpremion of doc- 
rtatement, ns they succeed one another. The first trinal truth that wo meet with in tho_ history of the 
arc comxiamtively brief and simple in sense and chnrch. It sprang out of tho couilict, wmcli had 
' form ; the lost arc prolix and largely didactic. Prom begun even in the 2d c., ns to the dignity and cluir- 
the Ax>ostlcs' Creed to the decrees of the Council of netcr of Christ. From tho begmning, Ebionitism 
Trent, or tho chapters of the IVestminstcr Con- bad looked upon Christ as merely a Junish teacher 
fession of Faith, there is a wide change, dnrmg of distinction ; Thcoil >tus and Artemon openly 
wliic^ the Christian conscionsness has grown from taught such a doetiine in Home towards the close of 
a clUldliko faith to a critical oxiinionativcncss. tho Sd century. Others, on the contrary, taught a 

IVIvit has been called tho Apostlea’ Creed is the doctrinewhich idcntilied Christ with God absolutely 
earliest form of Christian creed that exists, unless in such a manner as to destroy all distinction of 
we give tho precedence to the b,iptismal formula persons in the Godhead. Monarcliianism, as it was 
at the dose of St Matthew's Gospel, out of which CtiUed, which held ngoronsly and formally to the 
I many suppose tho Apostlct' Creed to have grown, unity of God, was the rulmg pnncix>lo of both doo- 
‘ 'Tiinn Yvere in the early church ^fTcring forms of trines, opposite as were the cxxnresaions it assumed 
tills primitivo creed : that which is received and in the two cases. 

repeated in tho scrrico of the Church of Englan^ The controversythnabegnn in tho 2d,pe^etnatcd 
has come to us through the Latyi Chuidi ; and in itself in tho 3d c., under vanmis moditiuitions. 
several of its danses, as, for instance, ‘ He descended Paul of Samosata tamed out tlic C nitarian tendency, 
into hdl,’ and again, ‘The communion of saints,’ which redneed Cluist to the level of a mere man; 
is supposed to have been interpolated according to Sabdlius carried out tbo same tendency in tho 
biter notions. A great rariety of ox^ons has Men opx^ite direction, which made Christ not merely 
held as of this ereco. Tho Homan divine, of the samo sniistancc witli the Father, but 

Catholic Church has not only attributed it to the ' looked upon him os merely a manifestation of the 
ajiostlcs directly, hnt professes to settle, on the i Father, without any distinct x>ersiinality. Sabel- 
anthority of a sxnirions sermon of St Augustine, banism recognised a Trinity uf manifestations, but 
tbo clauses rcspectivdy contributed by the several not a ninity of essences, God was one and all-com- 
axiostlcs ; #‘Fetw dixn. Credo in Heum Fatrcm prehendmg, and the Son and the Sinnt were merely 
omni|iotentcm. tToannes dixit, Creatorem coeli ct i names or cxxircssions for the diffcrcnl modes in 
terrm. Jacobus dkiV &c. ^e earliest account ' which He reveals himself. Sabclhns lliiurisncd about 
of its orig^ we have from Hufinns, a historical the middle of the 3d e., and Paul of Samosata 
compiler and tradirionalist of the 4th century, somewhat biter. Anus, who was a x’rcti’ytcr of 
His statement is, that tho apostles, when about to Alexandria, grew up in the midst of tlicsc heretical 
separate to iireach tbo troth to ^fTcicnt nations, influences, and soon distmgiushcd himself m tbo 
agreed upon a 'form of sonnd words’ which should i Alexandrian chnrch for his advocacy uf tbo doctnno 
express tlic sum of their common teaching: ''When that Christ altbou^ in a true sense divine, or the 
met together, and filled with tho Holy Ghost, ' Son of God, was yet not tho very God. He denied 
they composed this compend of wliat they were to that ho was ‘ of too sulistnucc of God,’ or ‘ without 
XRcadi, ciudi one contributing his shore to the one beginning ;’ bo was only the highest of created 
conmosition, which they resmvod to give as a rule bemgs, in a sense divine, but not the same in sub- 
of imth to ihoso who sboidd bdiovc.’ Ho great stance with the Father, nor equal with him in power 
■ weight bdongs to tins testimony ; Hufinns is no and gloi}', Athanasius came forward os the oxipon- 
Hstorical anthority. It is not improbablo in itself, , ent of Arius, and tlie contest between them raged 
liowcvcr, tbat even in tbo ago of the apostles some keen and wide throngbout tbc chuicb. 
formula of belief emsted. ^c exact forin of tbc Tho Conncil of Nicoia was summoned in 325 by 
present creed' cannot jirctcnd to. bo so ancient by Constantine, with tho view of settling tills contro- 
lour hundred years, but a form not much dfircrent versy; and tbc Hiccnc Creed was tbc result. There 
from it was in uso long before. Irenmus, tbo scholar wero tbeso tbreo x’artics in tbc council— tbc Atho- 
of Folycatp, the discime of St John, when bo repeats nasians, or extreme orthodox party ; the ISiiscbians, 
a creed sot mucli nmiko to the present^ assures us or middlo party ; and tho Arians, or bcretical iKirty. 
tbat 'tho cdinrch ^petsed tfarou^out tbc whole Tbc beretira were few in number, and jiosscsicd but 
world bad received tlos faith from the apostles and littio inilucncc ; but the Euscbbins wero n strong 
ilicir disdplesj’ and TertuHian also auirms that party, and for somotimo resisted certain expressions 
a similar creed had been 'prevalent os a ndo of faith of tbo orthodox or Athanasians, which seemed to 
in the church from tho bcginniDg of the gospel.’ them extreme and unwarranted ; but at length tbo 
Tho samo thing is proved by wo creeds administered HomUousions, ns they were called, carried the day ; 
to tbc cancUcbites for baptism in the 2d and 3d and Christ was dccuiTed not merely to bo of Imo 
centuries, fllioy correspond, with slight Toriations, Bnbsbincc (Aomoioun'ori, but of tbc same enbstonco 
to the Apostles’ Creed. Tbo trno view of this (iomeoueios) with tbo Father. At tbo later Conncil 
formula of church belief, therefore, seems to bo that of Constantinople, tho additional tenet of tho 
winch regards it os the Homan or Latin form of tho divinity of tho Spirit was addedj and tho creed 
creed which prevailed in all tho early churches. It commoted in tho form in which it is fiumliar to 
is not strictly apostolic — certainty not in tbo order the ^glish reader in tho communion service in 
of words derived ihrongh the -Latin Chnreh, in tbo Howe of Common Prayer, In it wo confess, 
which it is now received and repeated ; but it as lias been said, to the holy and nndivided flkinity, 
is substantially apostolio — fabrty representative of and distinctly own the uvinity of each person, 
the different elements of Christian faith as handed 'Wo commemorato the creation of the world by 
down from tbo axwstlc^- and wdl claiming, there- 'God tho Father Almighty;’ wo acknowledge Jesus 
fon^ the credence of the nnivcrsal Christian church. Christ to bo our 'Lora;’ to have been 'begotten* 
Sinco tho Hoformation in Hn^and, it has been tho from all oternity; to bo 'of ono substanco with 
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fhe Rather,’ and 'vritli him Creator of aU thinga; 
that ‘ for onr salvation ho came doim from heaven, 
was made man, and Enffered and died for us.' ‘Wo 
commemoiato his resnirection, ascension, and sUtins 
at God’s ri^t hand; e^qness onr ex^tation m 
his second coming; and declare ^at ’]& kin^om 
shall have no end.’ We confess to God that He 
hath appointed baptism for the remission of gincj 
and raven ns leave *to look for the resnirection of 
the dead’ and ‘ the life of the world to come.’ 

The next remarkahle monnment of doctrinal' 
tmth in the chnich is what is caUed the Aiha- 
nasian Creed, a prodnet of the Sth c., mnch later 
than Athanasius himsdf, bnt xepresenting, with 
great fbra^ minuteness and fiddity, his dcctrine 
of the 3kinii^ as apprehended and dahoiated by 
the Western Cimreh. See Ateakasiak CnsES. 

Xhe Apostles’, the Kieene, the Athanasian, may 
he said to fonn the £^at catholio meeds of the 
church. After the time of the last-mentioned 
fbimula, there is no general symbol of faith that 
dai^ onr attention tdl the period of the ‘Refer- 
ma^n. Theology continues to be cultivated 
during the middle ages, and especiaRy dnring the 
12th and_ 13& centnries, with great assidniiy. 
Scholasticism is nothing cIm than we vast otjm. 
sion of the intellectnal labonr bestowed upon this 
subject during these ages, when scarce^ any other 
subject can be said to have engaged men’s 
It was characteristio of scholasticism, however, 
to work mainly upon doctrinal dotet alre^y 
adopted and anthoiised by the church, devdeping 
these data in endless sentences and commentaries. 
^Qtete was, withal, no real freedom of inguiiy, nor 
life d speculation. But os aeon os the eye of free 
critidsm and argument was turned upon Scripture 
with the Reformation, new Creeds and Gonfessiona 
began to spring up. _On the one hand, Protestantism 
had to defend its position and its scriptural anthorily 
by ^peal to its qratem of bdief ; and, on the other 
I han^ the Church of Rome, after many ddays, gave 
forth at the Council of Tiwt (1545—1563), a more 
extended and detailed statement of its doctrine 
than was to be found in any previous creeds. The 
J)ecrec9 of Trent are the fixed authoritative symbol 
or confession of iaiti' of the Chur^ of Rome. 

Of the Protestimt churches, the moat notable 
confessions of faith are the Lutheran; the conti- ' 
nental (Mvinistic or Reformed; the ATiglireiHj or ' 
Thirty-nine Artides of the Church of England; and i 
the Puntan, or Westminster Confession cn Raith. 

Tho_ Lutherana caU thdr standard books of faith i 
and disdpline, Libri Sjfndndiei Hceleaia Svemgdvxe; 
and reckon among them, besides the three catholic i 
me^ the Angsbuis Conf^on (q. v.), the Apdogy i 
for that confession by Mdanethon, the Artides of i 
Smalkold drawn up by Luther, Luther’s Catechisms ; ! 
and in some churches, the Ronnula of Concord, or ! 
the Book of Toigau. 1 

Of the continental Calvinistio or Reformed ( 
Chnrdes, then are numerous confessions, the I 
pnndptd of which are — 1. The Hdvetic Confcsaioiis i 
—that of BasoljlSSO, and Bdlinger, Expiaitio Swir i 
Tetrapditan Confession, 1631 ; 1 
3. The Galhc Confession, 1559; A The Palatine i 
OT Hdddbetg Confession, 1575 ; 6. The Bdsic i 
Confession, 1559. c 

The Thirty-nine Artides of the Church of Eng- i 
land have been already described. See Anxioixs. i 
Thw were originally forty-two, and arc supposed i 
to have been diiefiy composed by Ctonmer. fri i 


m 1640, it set itsdf to consider the question of tlie 
reformation of religion. It carried resolution after 
resolution directed against the existing government 
of the Chnich of En^and; and at length, on the 
23d of Kbvember 1641, it passed the famous 
Remonstrance, in which it proposed that, ‘ in order 
the better to effect the reformation in the church, 
there dionld be a general synod of grave, jnons, 
learned, and judicious divines, who should consider 
aU things necessary for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the chuimi.’ Out of tbig proposal sprang 
the Westminster Assembly, although the parliament- 
ary ordinance actnaUy snmmoning tho Assembly' 
was not issned tiR a year and a naif later — 
Jnne 12, 1643. According to this ordinance, the 
Assembty was to consist m 121 clergymen, assisted 
!by 10 lords and 20 commoners as lay assessors. 

I Many of these appointed member^ however, never 
took thmr scat m the AssemUy. The Inshoits 
were prevented from doing so bjf a counter otm- 
nance of the king. 

Among the moat notable divines who did assemble 
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the comrrrissioneis from Scotland, of tire Presby- 
terian party ; Goodwin, Eye, ond Butron^s, of the 
Independent party; and Id^tfoot and Coleman, 
with Selden, of the Erastians. iOie Ptesbyterians 
greatly predominated, nnd the acts of the Assembly 
beiw thronghout tire stam^ ^of CUvinistio Presby'- 
terianism. It began ifr sittings in the autumn of 
1643, and sat till the 22d i^ruary 1(^9, having 
lasted upwards of five years and a half. Dnring 
thuperiod it had met 1163 f^es. 

The most imporhmt labours which it achieved 
were the Director of' Pnblic Worship and the 
Confearion of Raith. This latter doe^ent was 
completed in the third year of its eristcnco (16M), 
and laid before parRament in same year. It 
was approved by the General Assembly of the 
Ohurdh of Scotland in 1647, and again in 1690, on 
the renewed establishment of Presbyterianism after 
the Revolution. 

The Confession of Roitb, as it is the latest of 
the great Prirtestont creeds, so it is one of the 
most elaborate of them tdl. It extends to thiriy'- 
three chapters, beginning with JIdly Serijpfttre, and 
ending with The Last Judgment. Of its thirfy- 
ttee chapters^ twenty-one may be said to bo 
distinctly doctrinal — the first nineteen and the 
lost ^ two. The others concern such subjects as 
Christian Liberty, Rdigwus Wordiip, Oaths and 
Vows, the Civil Magistrate, the Church, tlm Saera- 
mmts, Synods and Cotineils, The tone of the doc- 
trinal idiaptera is that of &e later and formal 
Calvinism which spietid from BfoUond among the 
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1571, they were revised and approved by convo- 
cation and parliament. 

^e Westminster Coiffession of Faith was the 
product of the great Puritan agitation of '^e 17th 
century. As soon as the Long Parliament assembled 
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same time doored to be matter o£ censure by the 
church, and of punishment by the civR magis- 
trate. In composition, the Comession is an able 
and comprehensivB summary of theological truth, 
shewi^ rawt logjcid skiR in the deducimn of parti- 
cular doctrines from certain main prinoi]^s. Tho 
tl^ chapter. Of OocPs Ftemal Decree, may bo 
said to be the k^-note from which ito most char- 
acteristic doctrines fcRow in immediate sequence 
and harmony. It is w^ deserving the attention of 
aU students of theology, not only os a remarkable 
monument at Christian learning, but as the most 
representetivo ermression of a great sj^tnal move- 
ment winch has deeply tinged the national thon^t 
of Britain, and momfied the course of its history. 
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It is issued, under authoriijjr, as a dieap duodecimo 
volume l)y Quiets in Edinbuigli, for general use 
throughout Scotland. Incoiporated in the volunio 
is the text of the Covenants, but these are not 
esteemed x>art of the Confession. See CoVEXAms. 

CItBEK, in Geography, is a small inlet on a low 
coast, and in rivers formed the mouths of small 
stre.'uns. Ih America, the tenn C. is applied to 
small i^nd riven. 

CBBB'PEIt {Oertliia), a gimus of birds, the trae 
of the family Owthiadee; having a longisb, slender, 
arched, and printed biU; a long, narrow, sharp- 
pointed lonme^ jagged near its tip ; the tail ratiier 
long, and we tips of the tail-fwthers firm and 
pointed, extending beyond the webs. The feet are 
ratlicr dender ; the hmder too about as long as ^e 
other toes. Of this conformation of feet and tail 
great nse is made in climbing trees, the stiff feathen 
of the tail^being empl<^dfor snjmorti Although 
the family is larg^ it is donbtfid ir^Qie genus con- 
tains more than one true ^eries, theComioir C. (C. 
fnmiliarU), a bird found in all temperate parts of 


the cori, are filled np. A conseonent dmircssion 
takes place in the beds aboT& as also an riterution 
of the snrface-leveL But this being so gradual is 
seldom noticed, except when it is made evident 
from_ the accumulation of surface-water, or in 
distri&ts whore railways pass over the coal-fields. 

CEE'PELD. See Encirui. 
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m an ancient place, having been founded by the 
^ngoborda in the Gth century. It suffered much 
duMgitto wars of the Guriphs and Ghibrimes. 
C. IS well built, is surrounded by a wall and ditch, 
castlo and cathedrri, and mannfoctnres 
of silk and lace; Pop. 10,000. 

CHEMO'ITA* an important city rf Northern 
itwy, sitnatea on the north bank of the Po, which 
about 48 miles south-east 
ri Milan. It is snnmmdcd by walls with flonUng 
toww and wet ditches, its circumference being 
neariy 6 miles. A canal uniting the Oglio and the 
Po posses tiuoiigh the city ; and the latter river is 
uvigable for large boats from this point to the sea. 
The s^ets of G ore wide and regular, and it has 
some fine buildings — ^fhe nrmripiu of which ore 
the^ cathedral, buUt at different times, exhibiting 


lAirgherit^ Sant’ Agostino, Santa xlgato, and San 
taoigioj the PnlazzoPubltco, Campo Santo^ and the 
Torazzo or belfry— one of the loftiest and finest 
towers in Italy, being 396 feet bid, and command- 

inrr xil * »s . t • a 


Common Creeper [Caikiafamiliaru), 

the nerthem hcmisjdiete^ wherever wood abounds. 
It IS common in Bntain, hut is not so wdl known ns 
mmy other birds, in consequence of its restless 
habito, its rapid movement^ and prompt retirement 
to the opposite side of a tree or branch from a 
spectator. It searches for insects and their larvm 
in the erevices of the bark, and generally ascends 
worn the root to near the top of a t^ before it 
flies off to another tree or branch. It generally 
builds its nest in a hole of a decayed tree. It u 
one of the smolleat of British birds, nithnnf,!, 
considerably lar^ than the wren. Its note m 
monotonous, and often repeated. Its Tirevnlent 
colonris leddirii-brown above, different shoto bring 
beautifully intermingled, and sperided with white; 
the under parts white lii Scotland, it is frequently 
called Barh-speeler (An^'eS, Bark-riimbcr}.— The 
Wall C. [Tuduidrmm mvraria) of the south of 
^iropc, frequents walls nnd the faces of rocks; it 
has a more slender bill, and the tail-featiiers ore 
not.pointcd. 

ORiaSPS, a miner's term for the depression which 
takes place on the surface from the removal of beds 
of cool beneath. Masses of the coal-seam, like huge 
pillais, ore left by the miners for the support of the 
superincumbent strata; the pressute, however, of 
th^ beds is so groat that, m course of time, the 
cmlmg gradually sinka^ or, os is more frequently iho 
cas% because of the ceiling consisting of hard rock. 


coi^derable trade in tke produce of the district; and 
it hM manufactures of silk, cotton, earthenware, 
and chemicals. It ivas formerly greatly edebrated 
for its mannfooturo of violins^ the most famous 
maker being Amati, who flonririied in the beginning 
of the 18th century. Its musical strings were riso 
in great repute^ but now neither vioUiis nor strings 
on Ordinary excellence. P«^ (1872) 

30,819. C. is the capital of a province of the samo 
name, wliich bos an extent of about 500 snuaro 
I miles, and a pop. of 300,595. 

i CEENE'IiLE, sometimes used for a batUement, 

' for the embrasures in a battic- 

, meira _jnie adjeebyo CreneUaUd is in frequent nse 
I to signify that a building is supplied with crendlcs. 

, See Baitlehent. 

C^NELEli, in Horaldiy, embattled, ia used to 
signify that any ordinary is drawn like the battle- 
ments of a wall. 

CBE'KIO A'CID is one of the constituents of 
vegetable inould, and is produced wherever leaves 
and other plant matter an decaying especially in 
peat-bogs and marshes. 

CBEO'IiE (Span. cridOo) is a word used in 
speaking of the inhabitants of South America and 
the West Ih^ro, In its widest sense, it desig- 
nates any in^vidonl born in tho conntiy, bnt of a 
race not native to it. IhuB, a negro born in the 
country is sometimes called a C., in opposition 
to one import^ It is usually applied, however, to 
TOtsons bom in the colony or country and pure 
Ewiiean blood, as distinguished from immigrant 
Eurraeans, and also from tho offspring of mixed 
blood, Burii ns mulattos and mestizos. Brazilian 
creolea cull themselves also Biasilriros. 

_ OBESCE’IOIO, in Mnsii^ means a gradual 
inoreasmg of sound, or nbunging frmn piano to forte 
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and fortia^o. It is marked ihns — ""i or 

mth the abbreviation erese. 33ie swell of an ot;^, 
when well constructed, produces a most penect 
crescendo. 

ORE'SOENT. A representation of the half-moon 
with the horns turned upwards, called a 0., is often 
used as an emblem of progress and success. It is 
genmalljr spoken of os ‘the aims' of Turkic 
empire ; but is more properly the emblem of the 
empire and people — nm a veiy appropriate one in 
our day. U was, however, the emblem of the 
Greek before it b^me that of &e Turkish rule ; 
and at the present day, is freqnenily to be seen on 
churches in Moscow and elsevraere m Hussia, gene- 
mlly surmounted with the cross^ marking nnqnestion. 
ably the Byzantine origin of the Hussion church. 

OBESOEH’T, Tussisn Order or. In 1799, 
after the battle of Aboukir, the Sultan Selim TTT. 
testified his gratitude to lielson by sending hiTn a 
C. rich^ adorned wi& diamonds. It was not 
intended as an ordor, but Ifdson wore it on his 
coat, and on several occasions called RiwHmif the 
knight of the C. Selim was flattered by the value 
which the Bngbsh adnural, already decorated with 
so many orders, seemed to attach to his gift ; and it 
was tms circumstance winch determined him, in 
1801, to found the Order of the Crescent. Moham- 
medans being forbidden in the Horan to cony such 
marks of distinction, the order is conferred only 
on Christians who havo done service to the state. 
The second person on whom it was conferred was 
^neral Seliaatiani, for his defence of Consbm- 
iinople against the English fleet in 1807. Tho 
insurrection of the JTanissaiies suspended the efforts 
at Europeanising which Selim had begun, and 
when th^ were resumed by Mahmud, he uistitated 
several other decorations. See Medjxdh^ Order 
OF. There was an old order of the 0., instituted at 
Aneiera tw HenO, Duke of Anjou, brother and htir 
of Louis in., king of Naples, in 1464. Its objects 
were those common to the religious military orders 
of those days, the honour of God, the defence of tho 
church, the encourugement of noble ootions, and tho 
dory d the founds. The dukes of .^jou and 
kii^ of Sic^ were sovereigns of the order. Tho 
bad^ was a (1 of gold, on which was tho word Loz, 
enamelled in red letters, the import being Loz (Inns) 
en Croissant — ^Praise by Increasing. Like many 
other orders founded by the smaller sovenugns, the 
order of the C. ^d not survive the founder. 

CBESCEHT, in Eoroldiy, is used both as a 
bearing or charge, and as a difference, or mark of 
cadency. In the latter case, it designates the second 
son, and those that descend from lum. See CaDENOF, 
CBESCEET CITY, a rising town in tho north- 
west of the state of Californio, stands on t^ xi^t 
bonk of tho Tuolumne, about twenty miles above 
&o entrance of that river into ^ San Joaquin, 
itself a tributary of the Sacramento, whidi follslnto 
the noble harbour of San Erandsco. The Tuolnmno 
is navigable for steam-boats to a distance of 10 
miles a&ve Crescent City. 

CRESOE'NTIA See Calabass Tree. 
CBESCENTrEO, a town of Eorth Italy, in the 
jirovinco of Eovara, about 22 miles north-east of 
Turin. It is situated in a marshy district near tho 
confluence of the Dora Baltea with tho Po. Erom 
its plan, it wronld ax^ear to have been an old Homan 
station. It has manufactures of silk and woollens. 
Pop. about 3000. 

CHESS, a name ^von to moiv plants, of which 
the foliage has a pungent, mnstaid-like taste, and is 
used as a salad. It u sometimes more strictly con- 
fined to the genus Lt^haa, a genus of tho natural 



order Orue^era, having small white flowers, and 
oblong or rounded laterally compressed pouches 
(silienles}, witii the cells one-seeded^ and the valves 
keeled or winged on the back. The 00301011 C., or 
Gasdek 0. (J>. Eatimtm), 
is an aTiTinni, a native of 
the East, frequently cul- 
tivated in our gardens, 
and used in a young state 
as a salad; being easily 
procured in a few weeks 
from tile time of sowing, 
an^ by the aid of a littie 
artificial hcai^ even in 
winter. There is on 
esteemed vatio^ with 
curled leaves. Like most 
of the other plants of 
KiTwilftT. pungent taste, 
partioulotiy&ose of the 
order Oruc^era, the gar- 
den Ct is powerfully anti- 
scorbutic. Still more 
pnngent, and ahnost like 
pepper in taste, is ' its 
congener, Pepperwort, 

Diltander, or Poor Man's 
Ptpper (L. iutjfliZtuRi}, 
found in wet ]^es near 

used os a condiment by ' 

the poorer classes. It was once in hig^ repute ns a 
renudyfor various diseases. YmaiKuir C. I'ti'- 
ginieum) resembles the garden C. in its properties, 
and is eaten ns a salad, and used as a maphoretic 
meditine in Koi& America and the West Indies. H. 
puddiiun, a native of the South Sea Tslandu, fr tiicre 
used to stupefy fish; it is i^o oneof the plants used 
by saHors mr mevention or care of scurvy. The 
name Wikter C. is given to species of the genus 
Bcaiarea, also omcnerDus biennial or perennial 
plants, with racemes of yellow flowers, quamnngnlar 
po^, and t^to or pinnate leaves. 3me Common 
Winter C. vulgaris), formerly known as Herb St 
Barbara, is plentiful m moist pastures and hedge- 
banks in Kitain, and 
thron^out Europe and 
Horth America. It is 
occasioiully cultivated 
as a winter sidad; in 
Sweden it is used as a 
boiled vegetable. Its 
pungency is cominned 
with some degree of 
bitterness. A nouldo 
variety is common in 
flower - borders, and 

bears the name of 
Yellow Hodket. Very 
idmiliu' to tins, and also 
occasionally cultivated, 
is tho Early Winter C., 
or Auerioak C. (Hor- 
larea praxox), a native 
also of Britain, &e 
continent of Ihirope; 
and Horth Americib 
Bitter C. {Odrdandtie] 
is another omciferona' 
genus, with linear pods, 
and flowers sememes 
of considerable beauly, 
as in the common Bitter CL or Cuckoo-flower 
(O, pralensis), also known by tho nnmo oi Lady’s 
Smock — a v^common omameniof moist meadows 



Bittor Cress [Cardamine 
aniara): 
a, siUqne, opening. 



OBESSBT— GEEST, 


!u Bntain, Tnth white, blush-oolo^cl, or BAt stataes and gems, was freqnently adorned ulth a 
pnme uowcis; the nowm of which aro stun- crest. Som^mes it was of horse-hair; at other 
nlant Md uaimoretic, and had at one time a hi A times a lion or other animd was ^ced on the 
reputation for tho cnre of ^ilepsy,_ particularly in hehnel^ either erect or conchant. 

(duldren, still retain a ]^ce in tho phamin- Newton, in his Dimlay ^ Heraldry, says that tho 
copiau Tho young leaves^ of this species, ns wdl first C. to ho met with in the monuments of Eng- 
as of G. awoT^ a ^qiecies with still more hcautiful lish chivalry, is that on tho great seal of Bichaid 
llnwem, and O, liirmla, a small flowered species, Cocnr do laon. Tho hdmets m this instance, and 

Innwn IfMneiM 1 (. 11, >_ • m m a • m»m m _ I _ ■ 


pungenc witu a iittio Dittemcss. The leaves of O* oooupyisg a much, larger apace* 
omora are hron^t to market in huge quantities Chests oro said to have come mto 
m Bohenua and Saxony. The juice M 0 .pratensii general nso about tho timo of 
IS much used as an anti-scorbntie in the north Henry IIL, and to have been 
^ .,.14°^ Europe, to counter- used as marks of distmction by 

dOTeci of the commanders in tho holy wars. 


I 




constant nso of salted os they hod formerly been by MQIBS J / 

meat and salted fish, the Homan conturions. Forhght- nBRIS / 

WAKEit C. (i^asfurfium ness they wore often made of innM 
j offidnaU) is a perennial stuffed leather, which was giltj 

silvered over, or pain^— a cir- Helmet and Crest of 
pl®^ much used both cumstance which czplams their Sogcr do Qoinov 
(‘1!j m hhgland and on the miater size then tli^ in later Trn.a of 'vyiaehra- 


m England and on the miater size then tli^ in later siS oTVLehin- 
oontinent of Europe as wncs, when they were made ter. 
a qning salad. either of wood or metal. Tho 

genus NeaturUum, carliesteznn^eof tho wreath on which the C. is now 
which contains a eon- invariably placed, is that on the monument of Sir 
sidemhle nnmhor of John Earsiok. It consisted of two fiieces of silk, of 
speoes, has a spread- the colonn of the armorial bearings of the wearer, 
bag calyx, and a nearly twisted together hy the lady who had chosen biwi for 
qyundneol pod.^ N. her kni^ti Thou^ crests ate now invariable a]>pend- 
ttffieinale is a native of ages to shields, and many of them aro appropriated 

a11 4>T<a j.1 




1 ) ' ^ a pungczLc oicsenan pleasure ot tue treorers ; and they ore even now less 

I taste, With a little salt* strictly under the ccvnizonce of tue heralds th an the 

^ ness. ^ They possus ^vices on the i^dliC which must always he assigned 

WftieroC^ss (I^attariitm inedidnsl properties W competent authority. Chests ore so various 

t^einaie), ^snnxlaT to those of ihat a of th(un is scoroely posirihlff. 

- ‘ScnmvY » Grass. Zn Tho following is an abridgment of that ^ven by 

favourable weather, they may be Tmeured in winter Newton, who has written ve^ fully on fhe subject 
as w^ u in spring, and nu^ oo^frequratly cut hx his J)i8play cf ffenddry, Tho most onoient 
over during a soason. Tho pbiut is oiuiivated to df crests ne bemeves to have consisted of ferocious 
A considGr^lo extent both m Germany and near animals, which were reuarded os fimxrativdv renie* 


« FTOcareo. in wmwr newton, WHO Has wntten ve^tully on the eubject 
r bo frequmtly cut m Ids display cfMeraldry, Inio most anoient doss 
ant 18 oiuiivated to of crests he bdievea to have consisted of ferocious 
^Germany and near animals, which were remrded ns figuratively repre- 


« wu^uurauia ooiia m uermany ana near animals, Which were reciTded ns figuratively repie- 

.^naon, u wide ditcher which ore filled wito senting tho bearer ana his pursuits. Seconuy, 
slowly ilOTriog and pure water. It grows best in th^ were devices nssiuned as memorials of feats 
clear diallow running^ water, with a bottom of sand of dhivaliy, and for the pumoso of perpetuatmg 
OT gravd. Mud is u^junoos both to its growth and traditions and fami^ legencu, dthor in addition 
^ flavour of its leaves. I'or liroiAif Cbsss, to^ or differing from, those represented on the wliwM- 
sco Trop,®)^^!. Thirdly, thejy served only to pve a more prominent 

ORESSET(Er.e«;«teclimmutiv.of<«ita,cro!a), “&■*** al«a<ly .<» ^ sbiold. 

a nomo pven to a groat %ht on a beacon oTwatoh- wmmcmiOTted idigiona vow^ or 

tower, ^a lamp oftoniCor a liAt fixed on a pola fxp«s*ed tto idj^ns or km^tly amirabons of tho 
The name owes ita orf™ to timtaot that fondly '’ 5 “® «ipy were mere whmm and were 

beacons werousuanyjl^onntad by a cress. adop^ fw no very defimte renso^ and ^d no 

^ vezy definite purpose. As many of them bdonged to 

QBEST (Lat. erfefo, a tuft, from ereseo, to grow u p). persons not only unconnected by family, but of 
uoug^ jiqpiilarly r^rded as the mort important different nmnes, they no longer served the purpose 
featm m heraldic omblenis, the 0 ., in tho eyes of of distinction when separate from the shield. To 
herald^ is an external adjunct to the shield, with- this latter class btiong the vast majority of modem 
out which the bcozing is complete, and which may crests assumed at the suggestion of seol-engravcrs 
consequently be altered without xnateriolly affecting and ooaoh-painters. 

its si^uficoni^ Ocoupyipg the highest puce on the Iho lion assumed by Xtidurd L, during tho 
hmmet (see illustration},^ it is the memher of the cruBodo in the Holy Land, to ei^ress tho bravery 
^ bearing by which the hm^t was commonly known for which he was proverbial, was bomo by Edward 
in battie; and from this ofroumstance, it is to it Henry VZL, Edwmd "Vh, and James L; 

I that tho tenn oopnisaKce (from copnosco, to know] is since that time has been recognised as the appro- 
; properly riven. Its chum to a olassioal origin is piiate CL of the royal family ot ^ghmd* In early 
probably better thw that ri on;^ other portum of tizne^ the some C. was not alwim borne evenly 
coat annour. Jupiter Ammon is represented as the same person. Betides the non, Ed ward TTr. 
luving borne a ram's head on his htimet^ and Mora occotionolly bore a white raven crowned ; 
the figure of a lion or a tiger. Alexander the Grcai^ other mmiarchs made use ri witnnnr 


uctmee that ho was Bpnmg from Jnpltor, Anoimiily, tho nobility mostiy bore ptni 
the ram’s head; and Julius (kesar bore a feathers. But several of the BSarls of 


:nmes of 
Vorwick, 


star, to denote that ho was descended frmn Venus, of the Bcauehomp frmily— the lost of whom ^cd 
The hflilmei^ as we see it r^rcsented on ancient in 'bore for C. a near with a nigged wtnffj 


CDESTE— CimTAOEOTTS GKOUF. 


nHizzlod, collarea, and chained, os it is ^ to he prohnhlo that a number of beds may yet be dis- 
secn OT signs (see U'oodcnt}. The oiigui of fha covered to fill np the gap which apparently hero 
^vrcatli has been already mentionedi It is now oxists in the aeqncnco of tte rocks. 

repraent^ as consistmg of tivo a3io 0. G. covers a huge extent of snrfM-n hi 
.x-jsjk stripes of gold^ or silver Lice, Europe end tlio cast of Asia; beds of iLo period 
^ « twisted into a circukr cord. Its have also been noticed m North and South America. 

tinctuM_ are always tiioao of The typical strata occur in the sou^-eost of Nndand, 
f pnncipal metal and^ colour of and aro connected with similar beds in tho north of 

% ff jji] I i.® ^ dclinc- UVancc and Germany, and in l^enmarlc. Indeed, 

1 j\'A ating wo wreath, whuui is shown tiio bed of ilio German Ocean seems to be composed 
1 jik ccige\nso above the shield, that of rocks of this group, as is evidenced ^ 3 y the rmu^o^ 

-X Jff a’l metal, of dialk and flint tlirown on the diorcs of Scotlaud 

\ yj and the second of colour. Civics after storms. 

wwns were Tho strata of the gnmp have been arranged in the 

v=aes->-s!fcssK 2 !i!u jg wreaths j and this prao- following order. The maTimimi arinimns s of tho 
, tico is supposed to have given divisions is raven in feet, 

rise to the use of coronets, out of M*hich crests ate — 

sometimes r^rcsented as issuing, even in tho case ri, ^laestriaht. . . loo 


of persons who are not noble. 

CRESTK, in Architocturo, nii ornamental flnislt* 
ing, either carved m stone, or of tiles running along 
the top of a wall, nr the nilgo of a roof. Crest- 
tiles, or, ns they are comiptly called, Crcss^tilcs, or 
Creasc'tilcs, arc frc<|uuntry m tho form either of 
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Crist'TiIcv. 


f I. Mantiisht, . . . 100 

S. Chalk with Flinty .. . coO 

Drrm • 3. Chalk without llinta, . . COO 

4, Chalk Marl, ... 100 

Lfi. Ujiper Grccnsanil, . . .100 

G. Oanlt, . . .150 

Lowaa 7. Lower Qrecnsanil, . . SSO 

(B. Wealdcnbeib, . . . 1300 

1. Tho hincstricht hods (q. v.) consist of pisolitic 
limestones in tho north of S'rance, and of loose 
yellowish sandstones in Holland. 2. The chalk 
with flints is a great mass of pnro white pulverulent 
limestono, nsuaSy too soft for a building-stone, but 
umotimes passing into a more solid state. It ocents 
in beds of groat thickness, with the stotification 
often obsenre, except when rendemd clis&ct by 
interstmtified layers of flint a few inches in thick- 
ness, occasionally in continuous bods, but oftener in 
nodules, and recurting at intervals from two to four 
I feet distant from each other. Inm pyrites is foimd 
frequently in theso beds in mdialM nodules ; it 
I readily decomposes, and prodnees nisiy stains on 
tho rock. 3. Chalk without flints ; this difibra from 
tlio upper ciiallc only in the want of flints. 4. 


tho upper cliallc only m the want of flmts. 4. 
small b.att1cments nr Tndor llowera, as in tho nccom- Chalk Alatl; tlie white chalk, ^ tho gRiduid 
mnying illnsttatiun frnm Kwtvr Catliwlnil. Sec admi^aire of atgillaccons matter, becomes haidimcd, 
vors. untd it passra into a jiala buff-colourod marl or 

GUESTED, 111 ir.'i.iMn . When a cock or other argfflaccous limestone, somefecs of snflicient corn- 
bird has its comb of a iJilH rent tincture from its Phctncss to bo used ns a building-stone. R Upper 
bods’, it is said to be C. of micU a tincture, naming Greensand (sec Gueeksakb), composed of alternating 
the tinctare. layers of sands, clays, and limestones, occasionally, 


msteior ciniwn§,nndinhis lith yearromaredto (ji-o petndogically to the Upper Greensand, that 
Tendon, vntb a ^ejv to study the art as aprofesmpn. ^Len the inlcrvihiing Gault & absent, it is mpos- 
Bnt already bo had so far advanced, ttat two of bu gi^o sepamto them, except by their orgaiiio Era- 

DIOTllTOtt TPnwk rlnenttrv 4.1in4! nflmfffnrl tTim ^hn > . m ... >.« * « • . •> 


uonutiim streams, and glens, and wooded deus ot lua divided into tho two gronpsT tho Weddon day and 
native land; and these, svliiob form tho subject of Hastinra sand, consisto of a groat serios of dialcs 
bisbcst paintings, ororepresented on tosMnvnst^^ o„d saSdstoncs, svith scatterwl beds of lime mid 
tlio vexy udebty and freannosa of nature itaclf. ironstone 

^loiig iM g^tert svorks are ‘ England,* ‘London Tho mist lemarkaUo petndorical diaracteiutio 
Koad a Hnnilrod T^ears Ago,' and tho ‘Weald of of tho group is tho chalk, wbidi exists in sadi 
Ivent.' His knowledge of acnnl pcropcetivo was un- „hundance m to have givcAits niuno to the forma- 


e xi X ’ v: XI U was one corbonaio of limo; ibe only fordm matter in any 

of the artiste to whom the ai^^cnt of the quanriiy being silcx, which is negated together 

-S?® an’omoiphons conation, in nodidesor layers of 

Exhibition of 1857 tvas mtrnstcd. Ho died in 18G9. flint. Occasional pebUes are also found, but they 
CRETA'CEOUS OBOUF, or CHALK FOR- aro o.xtromdy laxc. Chalk was formerly supposed 
MATIOH, tho upper strata of tho Sccondniy scries, to bo a chemical precipitate ; the microscepe has, 
immcdiatdy below tho Tcrtiaiy beds, and resting on however, shown it to bo composed of minute didls 
the Oolite. This group is separated from the Eoceno mixed with the broken fragmente of loi^ ones ; 
Tertiary beds by a decided cbongo in both the and, very rcoently, tho uso of an improvea deir-sea 


rocks and fossuL Tbo Eocene strata rest nncon- sounding apparatus bas’revealcd a sediment now 
formably npon tbo chalk ; it is, however, mom than I aecumularing in many places wliidt agrees in ovciy 
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CBKEB— CBEnZEB. 


;>nr.l. Fare Boliditjr, irith tlie clialk; 171101 a piccQ 
( r viiito chalk IS xnbhed down to powder with 
wairr, hy means of a soft bmsh, and the powder 
examined hy the microscope, it wnll be fonndthat 
the greater po^on consim of shells of the mizmta 
kitiils of Forominifera, mixed with the dis^tegmted 
pri'iiis of Pinna or other lai;gc shells of like stmetiuc, 


general sense to idiocy, or defective mental dcvclnp. 
meat droending upon local causes, and associated 
with bodily dOotmity or airested growth. C. is 
Tcty often lonnd in connecHon with Goitre (q. r,), in 
the lower Alpine valley not on^ of SwitzerLmd 
and Italy, but of the Pyrenees, Syria, India, and 
China. In Eunqic, it is rarely met with at a higher 


ill*' blir-Us of Cytherin^ a marine Pntomostracan, j elevation than ^00 feet, and haunts chiefly tho 
and probably a few Diatoms. Deep-sea sonndings | volleys snmonndcd by lugh and steep walls of 
have disclosed a formation precisely smilar, as taki^j rock, which exelnde tho bght, and liimt tho free 
j’lare at tho present time. Of some gatherings ' circidation of air. Cretins aic always pitiable, and 
iiljtiincd at a depth of two miles from the great | f^nently repulsive objects ; they are genmally 
Atlantic plateau. Professor Bailey says: ‘I wns dirty, shameless, and obscene; their appetite is com- 
greatly delighted to find that att these deep sonnd- 1 moiuy vomdons; the mouth is large and open, tho 
mgs .aro filled with microscopic shells; not a p.articlo I tongue often protruded, the eyes small, tiio noso 
of s.and or gravel exists in them. They aro chiefly flat and broad, the skull n.'inow and small in all its 
modo up of perfect litUe c-nleareona shells (Forarm- dimensions, the forehead retre.ating, tiio complexion 
iiirera), and contain rdso a small number of siliceons ' c.adaverons ; in addition to w^h, tiie whole body is 
sheila piatomacc.'c).’ The occnncnco of pebbles in , dwarfish, the hands and feet lar^, the limbs often 
the challe can casUy be accounted for, if wc suppose * rickety, the belly protuberant. The cause of C. 
them to liavo been floated in, attaebed to tho roots ' is still imperfectly understood; the recent researches 
of trees, or more probably to sea-weeds. It is more | of Virchow tend to the conclusion that it is a ^y- 
diihcult to account for tho ori^ of the flint: Pro - 1 deal degenoation, dependent on Ibe reception of on 
f'"<sor Bailey fonnd that some seas, especially in the undue amount of calcareous matter into me tystem; 
Arctic re^ons, supplied rm enormous quantity of and this agrees with the general result of numerous 
the siliceous frnstules of the Diatomaccie, and observations previously made, os to the prevalence 
(qucnlcs of sponges. That such organisms may Imvc . of goitre and C. in places where calcareous waters 
lN>on converted into tho flint nranlcs seems very * ore alone accessible to the inhabitants. See Goixbe. 
probable, when we remember that many of ^e j Many attempts have been recently made to irnprovo 


the condition of tho cretin m childhood, by remov- 
ing him from the localify of his birth, and by careful 
training: the institution founded by Dr Guggen- 
bfild on tho Abi^bcrg (q. v.), near Interlaken in 
Switzerland, having been tho prototype of many 
others on tho continent, and in some in England 
and Scotland, for the edneation of idiots. 


nodules have the external conformation of sponges, 
and dicw occasionally also the internal strict^ 
hir Bowcrbanlds microscopic examination of flint 
nodules, seems to lead to the coiuiltision that all 
flints arc produced from the siliceous skeletons of 
oignnic bemgs. Chalk, then, seems to have been a 
deposit in very dem seas, far out of the reach of 
land-current% which would certainly have brought 
irith them aigSlaceous and arenaceous delnis. 

Tlie 0. G. is highly f ossiliferous. flhe remains of 

{ ilants ore abnndont in the fresh-water Wealdcn 
icds; nmongrt them have been.fonnd fragmentary 
portions of dicotyledons. If we except the micro- 
scopic Diatomacem, which are not unfrequent in 

tlic white chalk, vegetable remains arc rare in the i . v- j. m -i lu < ra. n 

other membemrf tagroup. Tho various divirions ^ ^ 

of 'tho animal kingdma are iqiresented in the "tter ? of ab ont IW iniles.-^The departamt 


OBEDSE, a river and a deportment fri the centre 
of France. The river rises m tho mountains on the 
Bonthem border of the department of (X and flows in 
a generally north-north-west direction through that 
department, then in a north and westerly direction 
throngh Ihdre, and dividing the departments Yienne 
and ladre-Iioire, falls into the Vienne, a tributary 


omania remiiiui fbo to which the river gives its name lies in hit. 47 39' 

ox^gsuiio re ina i iui of tiiio co&lky if wo ozo^t tiio on' w nwasi iCnr* i* oa/ o» wif i? o** ««« 

wann-blooded vextebrata, which haro hitherto— if ' "I” F oonri ^ i Ci j ^ 
they cxiated-escaped nStice. Foraminifere were ■ 
enormously abundant in the seas, and active in the 


secretion of the soluble carbonate of lime; fixing it 
in their minute sheila, whuh, after their death, os 
has been shewn, formed thinirincipal materiM of tho 
chalk. In the lower beds, Fidj^oa bave been found 
in ^cat abundance on the continent. Ecl^odcnna 
arc in immense numbers, and beantifidly xtreserved. 
Crustacea are occasianwy found. Of moUnsco, 
the Brachiopoda and Cmhalopoda ore especially 
abundant, both bciug pdamc types. Ctenoid and 
Cycloid fishes appear m this grenp for the first 
tunc, thoq^ ^ in smnll nnnibers — the Flacoids 
and Ganoids bring still the predominant forma. 
Bcptilcs, thou^ not so nnmerons as in the former 
penod, were for frnm rare. For farther detoUs 
of the fossils, sec DuTotiao&s, Vxkxkicucitbi, 
FonauiNiRCRA, Terebratola, BnYircaoirEUiA, 
BxrsuRnxs, Ajumokixes, Fttchoditb, Mososaur- 
US, FCEStOSADBUS, ICHHirOSAURUS, ]^£R01>A0TVI) 
& 0 . 

OBEXK See OAimiA. 

CBIfllElShI, from erclin (French], an idiot of 
the Alp^ and tl^ i^in moDahly frw cArftien, a 
Christian, one who, fiom nis state of fatuity, coiud 
notrin,aiw was viewed with some demeo of religious 
reject. The name of C. is now ap^ed in a more 


in 1872, of 247,66^ a considerable decrease as com- 
pared with 1851. Low mountains and chains of hill« 
occupy the greater part of the land. The streams; 
with the exception of the C., are insignificant. 
Xhe climato is moist and variable, and the soil 
thin and li^t in the southern hilly district, which 
is intertyersed with stretdies of heath and pas- 
ture, bnt bettor in tiio lowlands of the ncnrth-cast. 
The piodncts aro rye, bnokwheat, oats, and potatoes ; 
bnt Bgiioultnre is backward, and the rearing ctf 
cattle forms the chief branch of rural industry. 
Largs ^ontities of chestnuts and frnit ore grown. 
The minerals are not important: Tho pci^ of C. 
are bnt dightiy educate^ and use a coarse patois; 
bnt are geneniUy industrious, and annually migrote 
in huge numbers to find work in various pa:^ of 
France. C. is divided into the otrondissements 
Aubnsson, Bonrganeuf, Bonssac, Gu£re^ with QuGret 
for its capital 

CBEDZEB, Georo Friedricb, a learned Ger- 
man philologer, was bom at Harhurg, March 10^ 
1771, and st^ed there end at Jena. In 1802, he 
was appointed a professor at Marburg, and in 1804 
obtainod tho chair of Philology and Ancient Histoty 
at Heidelberg, which he ocemied for 44 years in 
the worthiest manner. Ih 1^, ho retired into 
private lifi^ the infirmities of ago having forced him 
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to nmoimco tlio fatigno of teaching. Ho died at 
Heidelberg, ISth Febroa^ 1858. 

(X’ejvrbole life was devoted to tho atndy of 
His &3i^ imd probably bis greateet 
worlc, vraa SynibaiSt und Myinaitogie der alien. Vtlker, 
hesonden der Gricehen (4 vola, Leip. 1810—1812). 
Xbis treatise, \rlucb asserted tho symbolical char- 
acter of oneient m}rtbologies, excited a lively con- 
troversy, in irbich Hermann and Voss appeared 
M the opponents of Crenzer. His next work in 
importance was a comploto edition of tho wor^ of 
Plotinus (3 vols., Oxford, 183^. Along with 6. H- 
bloscr, 0. edited sovctal works of Cicero— He 
ATotura Deorum (1818), De Zeipbua (1824), He 
Jlepiililiea (1820), and He Divinatione (1828}, &c. 
Between 1837 and 1848, be published a partial 
roUection of bis writings in 10 vols. {DeuMte 
Sehrijlai. leiip, and Darms.), tho last of which 
contains an autobiography of C. under tbo title 
Ant dan Lthen eines Allen Pnjfestora. Ho was also 
tho writer of essays on archieological topics too 
nnmetons to be mentioned. Tn 1854 appciiml 
Fridcriei Creuvri Oputada Sdedn. 

0B£!VHC0BU11 {JImrt-brealxr), the name of a 
Dutch port in the province of Kortli Bralmnt, on 
tho left ii.ink of tho Meuse, where this river receives 
tho Dieze, about 4 miles north-north-west of Bois- 
le-Diic. It figures somewhat iirominently in the 
wars of tho Diitcli and Spaniards. 

OBBVIDIiB'KTll!, a tonui of Spain, in tho pro- 
vince of Alicante, about 20 miles west-south-west 
of the citv of that name. It is situated at tho foot 
of tho hills forming tho boundary of Murcia, and 
lias a population of about 7000, who aro chiefly 
engaged iu sveaving and in ngn'culttiral pursuits. 

ORIStV, of a ship, is a collective name for all 
the iiersons cmp1oy«l therein, but usually limited 
to designate petty oflicers and se.smcn only. In 
mcn-of-war, tho entire 0. are divided into five 
groups I 1. Commissioned and warrant oflicers ; 2, 
Cliief petty oflicers ; ,3. First-class working petty 
oflicers ; 4. Sccond-cla'-s working petty ofliccra ; 
C. Able seamen, ordinaiy seamen, landmen, and 
boys. In the very largest war-steamers now afloat, ‘ 
thcro .no npw.an1s of 152 dificrcnt ranks, grades, or 
oflices among the crew, excluding oflicers and ' 
marines. 

In a mcrchant-sliip, under the new Mercantile ^ 
hlarino Act, tho martcr, beforo ho starts on a 
voy.ngc, must send a list of his C. to the enstoms' < 


and surrounded by a wide amphitheatre of highly 
cultivated hill& Pop. (1871) 3557. Tho chief manu- 
factures are sailcloth, sacking, hair-seating, webbing, 
and girths. Its wceldy markets, and annnal fair, 
which is hdd on 4t1i September, for sheep, cattle, 
and horses, ore much frequented and wcU supplied. 
The word C. means ‘hctmit.sge of the cross.’ 

ORI'BBAG'li! is a gaino with cards, played by 
two, tiiree, or fonr persons, tho wholo pack bdng 
used. When ihreo are engaged, each plays for 
himself; when four, they take sides. TTu! value 
of the cards is tho same as at whist ; but there aro 
no trumps. Tho number of cards dealt is ustu^y 
' flvo or six, tho mode of playing tho game varyin*v 
sightly with the number of eax& used. Tho poin^ 
are epored on a board with holes for pegs, and Cl 
conatitntes game. The terms used in tno game aro 
ns follow: Crib, the cards Laid out by cami party, 
the points made by them bmng scored by tho cteidOT. 
Pairs aro two similar cards, os two aces or two 
kinra; they tce^n for two points^ whether in hand 
or playing. Pairs royal aro three inTnilm- cards, and 
reckon six points. Houife paf» royed aro fonr 
s imilar ca^, and reckon tmve points. These 
v.arious points are thus mode: if your adversary 


I third sarcDi no makes a pair rpyalt and marics 
six; and if yon play a fonrth seven, it conatitntes 
n dottblo pair royiu, and entitles yon to twelve 
points. Ffjnreiu . — If any combination, whether of 
two or more cards, in your hand, or in ^y, make 
together fifteen, such as a ten and a five, a two, 
a five, and an eight, Ac., yon reckon two points. 
Snjueuees aro three, fonr, or more sneccssivc cards, 
and reckon for an cquu number of points; and 
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I adversary plays an ace, and yon a five, ho a three, 
yon a tw(^ and ho n fonr, ho scores five for tlio 
sequence, H/inA is when tho cards aro all of one 
suit and reckons for as many points ns there am 
r.-irds, A kn.avo of tho same suit ns tho tnm-np 
card counts for one in any hand. If a Imavo bo 
tiimed up, it counts two for tho dealer. For full 
directions for playing tlio game, seo Ghamberds 
Information Jbr the Ptojilt, article ' Indoor Amuse- 
ments.’ 


comptroller at the port of dcp.arturc, and a similar 
list within forty-eight hours after his return. The 
masters of coasting-vessels, however, aro required 
to do this only twice a year. Emigrant ofliccra 
insist that ships to Anstrmia shall havo fonr sea- 
men ns 0. to cvciy 100 tons burden, and three to 
Buips bound for Americas In tlio largo 8Csa«couig 
steamers, however, tho number of hands is reli? 
tivcly greater, owing to tho various duties relating 
to tho machinery; a Btc.-imcr of 1000 tons wiU 
liavo ns many as 00 or 70 hands, if bound for n 
long voyage. 

CREWE, a town in tho south of Cheshire, form- 
ing a central station of five importiint railways, to 
which it owes its present imjiortancc. Pop. (18G1) 
8159 ; (1871) 17,810, chiefly employed in tbo railway 
stations, and in tho manufacturing of railway c.v- 
lingcs and locomotives. About the year IMO thcro 
were only two or three houses where Crewe now 
stands. Tho London and Horth-Wcstani Railway 
Companyhavo erected a handsomo diurch, anda largo 
mcelmnics' institute, containing an assembly-room., 

CREW'KERHE, a town in tho 8onth-c.sst of 
Somersetshire, in tho fertile valley of the Parrot 
and Isle, 10 miles south-sontii-wcat of Hchcstcr. 
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, CRFB-BITIHG is a bad habit mot with espe- 
cially in tho lighter breeds of horses, and those 
spending a considcrablo nmonnt of Icisnro in the 
stoblc. ^0 act consists in the animal sdzing witli 
his teeth the manger, nek or any other such object, 
and taking in at tho siuno time a deep inspimtion, 
technically called vind-suekiny. C. springs often 
from idle play,^may^bo first indnlged in during 
grooming, especially if the operation is conducted 
in the stall,^ and the animal bo needlessly teased 
or^tioklcd; is occasionally learned, apparently. Ire 
imitation from a neighbour ; and in the first instance 
is frequently a lymptom of some form of indigestion. 
Its indulgence may bo suspected where tho outer 
margins of tho front tcoth nro worn and rugged, 
and will soon bo proved by turning tiio animal loose 
whero ho can find suitable objects to lay hold of. 
It usually interferes with thriving and condition, 
and leads to attacks of indigestion. It can bo riro- 
vent^ only by tho uso of n mnzdo or throat-strap ; 
but in those newly acquired cases msidting from 
gastric derangement^ means must fiirthcr bo taken 
to remove tho acidify or other sneh disorder. 

CRIOETUS. See Hamsixu. 

CRI'OHTOH, JAsrir^ surnamedthe ' Atoiibabu^’ 
was a native of Scotland, where ho was born in 
1551, or, according to others, iu 1560. His father. 
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Itcbcrb Crichton of RUiooTc, in tho connty of Perth, 
\nis Lord AdTocato of Scotland from IfiGl to 1073. 
On tho mothor'fl ride, C. \rns descended from tho 
old Scottish kings, a circnmstanco of 'nhich ho nsed 
to boast on tho continenb llo \ni8 educated at 
St Andrews Unirersity. Before ho reached his 
SOth year, he had, it seems, ‘ nm through the whole 
circle of tho sciences,* mastered ten different 
languages, and perfected himself in crety knightly 
accomplishment. Thus panoplied in a suit of 
intcllcetiul armour, C. roidc out into tho world of 
Kttcis, and challenged all nnd sundry to a learned 
cncuimter. If we ciin believe his biographers, the 
stripling left every hdversary who enterwl the lists 
agamst him hon ae eomhat. At P.^ri*", Home, Venice, 
I’adtt:^ Jjhntua, ho achieved the mert cxtraanlinaty 
victories in disputation on all branches of human 
Imowlrdgo, and excited nnivrrsal amarement and 
apphau’c. The beauty of Ids perron and tho elegance 
of Us marmers also made him n great favourite 
with the fair; wliilc, as if to leave no cxccUcnco 
nnattalncd. he vanqiiishcd, in a duel, tho most 
famous gladiator in Europe. Tho Duke of hfantna, 
in whose city this perilous fc.at was perfotmed, 
appointed 1dm jireccptor to Iris son, Vinccntio di 
Gonrago, a dissolute and profligate youth. One 
night, daring the e.imiv.al, C. was attached in the 
streets of ^fantiut by ludf-n-dozcn ]yopIa in masks. 
Ife pushed them so Imrd that their lc.ailcr pitUcd off 
Ids mash, nnd disclosed tiro features of tlie prince. 
With an excess of lay.aUy which pmverl his dc.ath, 
f\ threw himself upon Ids kncis, nnd hcggecl 
Vincentio's {■•anion, at the samo time pre'cnting 
jdm arilk Ids savonL Tiro lic.artlc«sVreteh phmgcd 
I it into tlic hoily of Ids tutor. Thus pcri«hG(t in the 
I Sdd yc.ar of his age, tho ' Admirable Crichton.’ 

I \th.at mc.a5nro of tnrth there iiLay he in the 
j hylicriiclical culoprs of Ids biographers, it is imins* 
sililo to determine, ns 0. left no arritings liy wldclt 
they might luvo been judged. 

ClirCKllT (of doubtful derivation), a well-known 
game, is of very .ancient date. Tho author of the 
I Crifl' t f IV/d— one of tho best manuals on tho snbjcet 
— believer it to lie identical arith ’Club-half,' a 
came {dayed In tho Wth c.; itavent origin.a11v by 
thc^namc of ■ h.andyn nnd h.andoute.’ C. is n tnily 
imtionni English ^mc. There is luinlly a town, 
aallagc, or school, that docs not oavn its ll. ground, 
and loilitary arrtlinritics hold it in such estimation 
as a hc-althy ivcrc.ation, that aoliliers are rneonrag<-fI 
to occiniy their leisure time in its pursuit. Of bte 
years, C. has hccij introduced largely into Scntl.anil 
-and Irrland, and is rapidly Iiecoming natnr3li<’>sl sdi 
oacr tho world Tire ^idrcmrnts for carrying on 
tho game arc — 1st, a jiicce of level turf an acre or 
two in extent ; 2d, a sulllcicnl nnmlicr of pkaycra 
to form two rides of eleven each, for aricket, 
and a leaser number for arichet; 3d, for 
double wicket (the mode in avhich the game is 
usually playcrl), two Kata, two seta of wickets and 
bails, and a ball Wben a match is to he pl-wal 
between two ‘elevens,’ the first tlu'ng to ho cwno 
is to ’pitch’ the wickets. Widcti consist of six 
wooden etumps, 27 inches higli, nnd nra placed in 
the ground in sets of thns<, at a disLanco of 22 
yards apart. On the top of c.ach act of stumpr 
aro placed tavo ainall pieces of avood, called M'*. 
Tho rival sides next toss for first ‘innings,’ .and 
the director of the side that is to g6 in fiict, placi-s 
two of Iris men at tho wichets as batten ; while 
a Iiowlcr, wicket-keeper, long slop, and ficlilera 
(see aecompuying illustration), are {daced in their 
several positions by tho director of tho opporito ride. 
When these amngementa ore satisfactoisiy made, 
and the marken or scorers ore at their post^ tho 
umpires tako their places, nnd tho game beginB. It 


may ho well to mention here that tho rcintivo 
merits of rival sides .are decided by tho total numW 
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I’lnn of Unekct-fielil, shewing jiositions of parties 
engaged at double wicket: I 

TTmars of pirtlrs Imliratril by the flgtirra: •■, Ilatlriii: 1, 
Howler ; 2, Wicl.ct-Lic|»r; S, Lone-ftop; 4, Short-ollp; S, 
I/>ne.«Iip; e, rolnl; 7, Cnrer-poinl; S, .Mlil-nlckrt; 0. 
I«ne I'lcld-ofT; 10, lying i^lFld-on: II, Lee: 00, Umplrrs; 
II, bcorers. This la tbo n-ual placing of the fli Id-mm, lint 
boirlrnmake anch BllrratlDiia lu they deem best to oppoio 
the battcra. ' ' 

of raiM m.ado by e.aeh eleven hatters during two 
'lie 


tn^ngp— tho sitlc whose plnycis score tho most 
Iictng, of course, victorious, 

H c may further pnaniso that tho Iwwler’s object 
is to tlirect his h.all, by a sirift mnvement of tho nnii, 
towards tho opposite wickets, at wliieh ono of the 
batsmen stands,'nnd, if {inssililc, to strike down the 
stumps or knock off the bails ; wlulo tbo object of 
the b3tsm.an, on tho otlicr hand, is to {irotect his 
wickets from the bowler's attack, by eitlicrstopiiing 
the Kali when it reaches him (hloekinc), or driving 
it out to the field And much of the hcauly of Itio 
ramo depends upon the precision with which the 
liowler c.m direct h.alt after bau in n straight line 
for the wickets, nnd the corresponding slull diapinyid 
by n good b,atsmnn in girarding tliem. 

We avill now snpiioso the two batsmen to lie at 
their plncas, the howler at his, ball in band, nnd the 
other players arranged in theirs ; at n signal from 
tbo iim|iiro tho Imsvlcr ones ’Mayl’ nnd imme- 
diately after, fldirrn his first hall. If tbo Iialsinaii 
misses the hall, and it jnsscs tbo wichet, tho wicket- 
keeper Ftops it, nnd retnrns it to the liowler, whii 
delivers another ball, nnd so on. Wlien tlic liatMiian 
strikes tliD ball ficldwanis, ho immishntely runs to 
tho ojiposito wicket, p.a.ssing his companion Vatsman, 
who crosses to his, nnd so on, till tlie hall h.xs licwi 
returned by n fielder to the wicKct-kecpcr or ^srler’a 
hand Thus, if tho stroho Iw a Jong one, tho striker 
may bpo timo to nm pcrhaiis threo times behreen 
the wickets licforc tbo ball is tliroam up, when 
three 'runs’ are neeonlingly placed at his name by 
the scorers, on their sheet If, however, tho bowler 
or wicket-keeper receives tho boll, and tonebes the 
wickets with it, before tbo advancing batman has 
reachfal his ‘groimd’ or touches it wiUi his hat, 
the striker is out, nnd nnotber mnn takes his 
place. Besides, if a Kail from a stroke of tho hat 
|io euight by ono of tho onposito party beforo 
it rcaclics tuo ground; or it in striking nt n 
Kail llio striker hits down his wicket; or if ho 
wilfully prevents n hall being c.anght, or strikes it 
twiro; or if any jnrt of bu person stops a b.all 
which would otberwiso hnvo hit his wicket, the 
striker Is out It frequently happens that two 
slcilful batsmen gnatd their wickets fo circctiuiUy, 
and Bcoro so many runs, to ono p.aTliciiI.ar stylo of 
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Ijowling, tliat a change cither o£ the hoas-]er, or 
stylo of hoivling, is adopted hy the other side. 
This change, say from swift to slorr howling, or 
vice %'ersd, generally produces the required results, 
and leads to the spccdj' retirement of the hitherto 
fortunate batsmen. 

The ivichet-keoper'a place is a a’cry important 
one, his prinoijial duty being to stop with his hands 
every ball the batsman misses, it being allowable to 
inahc nms (byes) for balls that elude his grasp. 
Behind him stands the long sto 2 ), who is always on 
the outlook for balls that esc.aj)o the wicket-keeper. 
The fieldere, who .arc posted in v.arious parts of the 
gi'ouhd, ought to possess quickness of eye and foot, 
and skill in pieldng up with cither hand a ball 
th.at is running, and instantly throwing it to the 
aviokots. They ranst also bo arell skilled in c.atch- 
ing balls. Much depends on their judgment of 
di.sl.anco botaveeu the point at wiiich the ball is 
jiickcd up, and the aviokets, as misconception of this 
may load to ovcrthroaving the b.aU, or throwing 
it short, aaiiilo the h.atsmen arc profiting by the 
error, and scoring additional runs, l^ieldcrs usually 
throw the b.all to the avickct-kccper, aaiio returns it 
slowly to Iho howler; tins s.aa'es the haud.a of the 
latter from being unsle.adied ha’ catching long b.all.s. 

At the end of eveiy four howls, the bowler, aaicket- 
heej’Or, long-stop, and fielders, change places, and 
thus oa’ciy four halls arc delia-cred from alternate 
avickets: four h.alls constitute an ‘ oa’cr,' aaiiich it is 
the umpire’s duty to reckon and aimouiice. 

I We have said that each side is allowed (ico inn- 
ings, hut it Homotime.s liappens that ono biele scores 
more runs iu one imung.s than the other docs in tavo; 
thus, A’s .side, avo avill biyiposo, goes in lirst, and its 
I cloven men score ISO ; IJ's sido then goes in, and 
; scores, say, SO tlic first innings, and <0 the next: 

' in tliat case, A would he saiel to haa’e won by an 
innings and SO run.s. 

In lingLand, there aro many iirofossion.al men who 
make a livelihood by playing matches avith amateur 
clubs, and hy instructing the latter in the art The 
M.arylehonu Chih is the jciihanieiit of cricliet, ami 
its lawas aro reeogni.sed as the only genuine cmlo .all| 
oa-cr the ai'orhl ; anil for bkill and science, tho| 
‘ Kloven of all Miigiand,’ .and the ‘ United Klea’oii'l 
(profe-sioiials), e.veel all otlior cricketers in the 
ai'orhl. The attractions oFt' aro ojiidly sj>re.iding. j 
In America and Australia, the game is played to a 
largo extent, anil with ftkill almost equal to that of 
I'higlisli jil.ayers. Jhiglish elevens haa-o crossed the 
oce.iii more tlian once to coiiqiete avitll the priiiciji.al 
American and .Vu.str.aliaii clubs, and have rotiirncd 
to ICiigland, covered with laurels. Good avorks on 
0. are The Crickcl I'vUl (Ijoiid. Ijongmans), Fdix 
nn the Iiat, and Lillyavhite’.s 1,'tti'lc to C'ricJtder.i 
(tond. Kent it Co.). 

( 'U I CK IIT (t/rv/fii.s ; .-I dirtn of some naturalists), 
a genus of ortlio|)teroiis insects, of the section 
tSnitatorin (in which tlic hinder legs aro long, a’ery 
strong, and formed for h’a[iiiigt, allied to locusts and 
grasslioppem, and the type of a family GrylU'lcc (or 
Achctulo), Tlie aviiigs are folded liorizoiit.allj’, and 
form, avhen closed, .a slender tbread-liko nciimiiintion 
beyond tlio aviiig-covers. It is siijiposed to be 
by friction of the aviiig-covcr.s against each other, 
and from a iieculianty of their structure, th.at the 
males produce the striduloiis sound which m.ake.s 
thc.so insects so avell Itiioavn. The antennro are long 
and thread-like, inserted hctavceii the eyes. The 
best Icnoani sjiecies is the House C. {O. doincsticus), 
avhich is about an inch long, u-ith antcnn.Ti of almost 
an inch and a h.alf, of a palo-ycllowish colour, 
mingled with hrowai. It is widely distributed over 
Kiiropo, particularly the south, and is common 
in Great Britain. Its very frequent abode is in I 


nooks and crcsacos of houses, .and it somotinics 
burrows in the iiioii.ar; the neighbourhood of the 
fire is a’cry attractive to it, particularly in winter ; 
and its merry note has, accordingly, hecome asso- 
ciated wath ide.as of domestic comfort and cheer- 
fulness. Without the heat of the fire, it becomes 



doniiaiit, or nearly so, in winter. It reiiiain.s 
quiet during the day, but i.s lively and active at 
night, is.siiiiig forth to bcclc its food, w-liich consists 
both of animal and vegotahlo substances. Bread- 
crumbs aro very accepLahlo to it ; and for the sake, 
npp,arently, both of food and wannth, it very much 
frequents halselioiises. Tlio larvm aro wingle,ss, 
the i>iipm have more rudimentarj’ wings. — The 
Bhxb C. ((7. caitijxslrif) is larger, blackish, with the 
h.ase of the wing-covera yellowish, feeds on herbs 
and roots, makes a louder noise than the House C., 
and is not iiufreqiient iu some p.arts of Hngl.aml, 
'mt very rare in .Scotland.— A Bpeoie.s of C. (f7. 
megrictphtthts) loimd in Sicily, makes a noi.so loud 
enough to ho hc.ard at the distance of a mile.— Tiie 
Mole C. [G titllolaljia) wall be noticed in a scp.arato 
article. 

CltrCKLiAHE, an agrieiiltnml towai and parlia- 
mentary Iioroiigli, in tlio north of AViltshire, 7 miles 
b'uith-e.ast of Cirence.stcr, on the right hank of tlio 
l.iis. Tlio towai of C. consists of' ono long street. 
'Hie goveniment is in a liigli-liailifl', aiipoiiitcd hy 
the tow II. It has a considerahlo ret.ail trade ; and 
the market for fat cattle, held on the third Tliiirsd.aj’ 
of each month, is well attended. Tlie parliamentary 
borough called C. includes, besides its owai two 
jiarlshes of St Jl.ary and St Samiison, nearly 50 
other learishes, or jiarls of p.arishc.s, comprising a 
barge and rich ngriciittiir.sl district, wliicli returns 
two members to the House of Commons. Bop. of 
park borough (1S71) -13,022 ; of the towai, 0023. 

CUIEFF — including the burgh of barony of CriclT 
•and the burgh of regality of Dnunmond— a towai on 
the liirn, 17 miles w’cst of Perth. It is heautifiilly 
situated at the loot of the Grampians, near tlio 
entrance to the Highlands. Pop. (1S71) 4153. It 
has w’oollcn manufactures, besides tanneries. Tiio 
climate of 0. makes it the resort of inv.alids in 
summer, and there is a superior hydropathic est.ah- 
lisluncnt, witli accommodation for 150 visitors. It 
is eminent for its schools, St Marg.arct’s College 
was opened hero in 1849, for the education of yoiiiig 
ladies of the Episcopal comtmmion. Ke.ar is the 
line scenery of Glen Almond; with Irinitj’ College, 
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opened in 1847, for Scottish Episcopal students. 
Jlorrison’s Academy — built at a cost of £6500, and 
endowed by Thomas Morrison, builder, Edinburgh, 
whh £20,000 — was opened in ISGO. G. is the ter- 
minus of two branches of the Caledonian Railway, 
.and since ^the opening of the first in 1856 it has 
much improved. The greatest Scotch cattle-market 
stood hero till 1770, when it was removed to Falkirk. 

CRILLON, Loots de Bet.ton des BAnnES, 
sOTnamed ‘ Le BKAaOT,’ was born at Murs in Provence, 
in 1511. Under Francis of Lorraine, Duke of Cnise, 
tlien tho model of militarj' chivalry, he was tr.amed 
for w.ar, and .at the age of 16, was acooimted .an 
accomplished soldier. lu 1558, he gave the firet 
public proof of his v.alour .at tho siege of C.al.ai3. 
Shortly after, he covered himself with glory at 
tile c.apture of Guincs. The avhole army celebrated 
the pnaises of the young hero, who was introduced 
by llidte Francis in fl.attering terms to Henry II. 
As a rew,ard of his nimrerous heroic deeds, he 
oljtained a mrdtitude of church benefices, which he 
intrusted to the care of learned clerks. In the 
religious w.ars of tho 16th e., he fought against the 
Huguenots, and distinguished himself at tho battles 
of Bronx, J.amao, and Monoontour. Ho w.a3 likewise 
present at tho b.attlo of Lepanto, in 1571, and 
though wounded, av.as appointed to carry the nows 
of the victory to tho popo and tho French king. In 
tho .atrocities of tho St B.artholomew Mass.acrc, C. 
had no part. In 1573, ho took p.art in the siege of 
La RocIioUo. In 1585, Henry III. made him knight 
of his Orders. He continued f.aithfrrl to his soverctgn 
in Iris struggle with tho Catholic Ix:agrte. Henry 
foimd in him a sincere friend and adviser. After 
tile peace avith Savoy, C. retired to Avignon, and, 
after the fashion of a tnie Catholic warrior, ended 
iiis d.ays ‘in tho oxordisos of piety and penance,’ 
Bccombor 2, 1615. Tho martial fire brumed brightly 
in C., however, oven in his last days ; in proof of 
which, there is recorded tho rather melodramatic 
story, that when listening .at chmrch one day to _ an 
acoormt of tho crucifixion, >tho old hero forgot him- 
self, and blandishing his sword, cried out : ‘Oft 
Ctaistu, CriUon?’ (Whore wort thou, CriUon ?) 

CRIME, in its lcg.al, as opposed to its moral or 
ethio.al sense, is an act done in violation of those 
duties for tho breach of which tho law has provided 
that the ofiendor, in addition to repairing, if it be 
possible, the injiuy done to tho individual, shall make 
s.atisfaetion to the community. A priv.ate wrong, or 
ciaal injury, on tho other hand, is .an infringement 
on tho rights of an individual merely, for which 
compensation to liim is held, in law, to bo a com- 
ideto atonement. From this definition, which is 
that generally adopted by haavyors (Stephen’s Govi. 
iv. p. 77), it is obvious that lcg.al criminality 
is not a perm.anent oharaotoristio attaching to an 
.action, but one fixed upon it arbitrarily, from con- 
siderations of expediency. Without changing its 
moral character, the same action may, and very 
often is, a C. in one country or in one generation, 
and no crime in another countiy or .a succeeding 
generation. Malice, or evil intention, however, is in 
all cases essential to the character of 0., for though 
there may bo an immoral act which it is inex- 
pedient to punish as a C., it c.an never bo expe- 
dient to punish as a C. what is not an immoral 
act. But it is not necessary that tho evil inten- 
tion aliaU have had reference to tho parfy injured. 
If tho offender acted in dofianco of soci.al duty, 
and regardless of order, a C. has been committed, 
though it may not have been tho particular 0. 
which ho intended. For ox.amplo, it is mm-dcr 
if A kill B by mistake for C, unlcsa tho Uillhig of 
C would have been justiCahlc, or excusable. The 
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law cjm take no cognizance of a bare intention, 
which has not ripened into any sort of act. How 
far attempts to commit G. .are punishable, is always 
a question of difficulty. The general rule seems to 
be, that if such acts can he imequivocaUy connected 
with the criminal intention, they are punishable, 
tliough not to the s.amo extent as the completed 
Clime. Pupils imder seven yc.ars of age, and ins.ane 
persons, as being incapable of design or intention, 
.are rcg.ardod in the eye of tho Law as incapable of 
C. ; but questions as to the responsibility of persons 
labouring rmdor p.artial insanity are often surroimded 
urith practical difficulties, which are positively 
insoluble. The defence of compulsion, or vis major, 
as it is c.a]led by laivyers, if completely established in 
fact, is generally sufficient in law. See CoMTOTEioir. 
The subjection of a servant to a master, or of a wife 
or child to a husband or parent, will bo no defence for 
tho commission of .an act of the criminality of which 
the offender was aware, unless it amoimt to com- 
pulsion. Magistaates a'<\’ng bond fide, and soldiers 
acting imdcr their officers in tho ordinary lino of 
dutj', are not li.ablo to a crbniual charge. Extreme 
w.ant is no excuse for a C. iu law, thougli it furnishes 
a ground for an ap])hcation for mereja 

In tho technical language of tho Law of Engl.and, 
the term ofence has a wider siguification than C., 
the latter including only such of the former as are 
piinish.ablohy Indictment (q. v.). Crimes are divided 
into Misdemeanours (q. v.) and Felonies (q. v.), the 
latter being a higher species of offence than the 
former. 

ORIMB'A (anciently, the T.auric Chci-sonoso), 
a peninsula in the south of Russia, forming tho 
gre.atcr p.art of tho government of Taurida, in 
Lat. 44° 44'^6° 5' N., long. 32’ 30’— 36° 35' E. 
It is united to the mainland only by tho very 
narrow isthmus of Perckop, between tho Black Sea 
and tho Sea of Azof, .and separ.atod from tho isle 
or peninsula of T.aman, on tho cast, only by tho 
narrow stnait of YenikalC. The C. is thus almost 
Biirroiindod by water— on threo sides, by the Black 
Sea, and on the fourth by tbo Sea of Azof ; while a 
trench, 70 feet wide and 25 deep, across the isthmus 
of Porekop, cuts it off from the mainland. Tho C. is 
quadrilateral in shape, the four corners pointing to 
the four cardinal points in the compass ; hut a long 
narrow ppuinsiiLa juts out on the cast, which incro.ascs 
tho extr mo length of the territory from east to avest 
to 190 miles, the bre.adth being 110 miles. Tho 
whole extent of the C. is between 8000 and 9000 
square miles. Tho coast is very much broken and 
indented, particularly on tho side of tho Sea of Azof. 
The most easterly part of it is a moimtainous penin- 
sida, the se-it of the ancient Idngdom of Bosporus. 
From tho Strait of Yenilralc, through this minor 
peninsula .and along the whole southern coast, a 
chain of mountains extends, which may h'’ regarded 
as a continuation of ono of the chan proceeding 
from Mount Caucasus. This soutk -n disti'iot of 
tho C. is very rich and beautiful. 'Hie moimtains 
rise with steep slopes from tho sea, wliilst spurs and 
secondary chains extend northward, riolily wooded, 
and with most beautiful intormedi.ate v.alloys, gradu- 
ally sinlung into the miifonn and desolate steppe 
winch forms tho northern and miie’' greater ]i.art of 
the peninsula. Tho highest moimtoin is Tohatirdagh, 
i. c., tho Tent Mountain, Mans Trapezus of tho 
ancients, which rises to a height of more than 6000 
feet. It is a table-mountain, and has many gic..t 
and deep chasms, in some of which tho ico remains 
immclted all tho summer. The southern district of 
tho 0. is well cultivated, and is adorned hy many 
country-scats of tho Russian emperor and nobles, 
with parks and g.ardons surp.assed hy none in Eiurope. 
Tartar villages, mosques, and Greek convents are to 
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be seen in most picturesqtie sitnations amongst the 
'(70oda and rooks, vrith many mins of ancient for- 
tresses. The vegetation may almost he called sub- 
tropical; olive groves are frequent; the vineyards 
yield excellent grapes, and some of them excellent 
Trine; and even oranges are produced. Grain of 
various lands is produocd abundantly, and siUc, 
Tvax, and honey. Much attention is bestoTved upon 
horses, oxen, and sheep, in Tvhieh no small part of 
the wealth of the country consists. The northern 
part of the C. is in every way a contrast to the 
south, being little else than one waste uniform 
steppe, destitute of water and of wood, with a BoU 
generally very unfit for agriculture, and with numer- 
ous salt-lakes and salt-marshes, some of which dry 
up in summer, and which seem to indicate that it 
was recently covered by the sea. The air is infected 
by exhalations from these marshes, and from the 
Siwash or Putrid Sea, which is a portion of the Sea 
of Azof, but is almost out off from it by a narrow 
tongue of land called the Peninsula of Arahat. 
In the summer and autumn, a most offensive and 
powerful smell arises from the stagnant water, but 
the evaporation is often so complete that the 
Siwash IS left dry, and horses can cross upoir the 
hardened groimd, where at other seasons vessels 
may sail. The capital of the C. is Simferopol (q. v.) ; 
the old Tartar capital is Baktshi-serai (q. v.), both 
situated in the interior. Sebastopol (q. v.) is situated 
in the south-west ; Kaffa and Kertch are situated in 
the south-east ; Perekop on the isthmus to which it 
gives its name, in the north. Through the gate of 
Perekop, great quantities of salt pass northward, 
the produce of the salt-lakes of the Crimea. The 
small river Alma, on whose banks the first battle 
was fought between the Bussian troops and the 
Erench and English invading army (20th September 
1854), falls into the Black Sea, whore the picturesque 
southern district approaches the northern steppe. I 

The population of the government of Taurida is 
(1867) 658,549, two-thirds of whom are Tartars; the 
remainder are Kussians, Germans, Greeks, &o. The 
chief features in the early history of the 0. are given 
imder the head Bosporus (q. v.). The Tartars con- 
quered the territory in the 13th c., and converted it 
into the Ithanat of Krim Tartary. The Genoese 
under these nders planted flourishing colonies here, 
which were destroyed by the Turks, who came into 
possession of the oormtry in the 15th century. Bussia 
finally subjected the 0. in 1783. See BussiA. 

CBmEN BBPETUNDA'RtfM, the crime of 
accepting a bribe by a judge. See Barairt, Juuoe. 

OBI'MIHAIj, one who has been convicted of a 
crime. A person indicted for a criminal offence is 
often called a cidprit in England ; and when under- 
going trial in the Court of Justiciary in Scotland, 
ho is spoken of as the panel, a word which has a 
different signification in England. See Paubu 

CEIMIEAL CONVERSATION. See 
Aduitert. 

OBIMINAL COURTS. See Justioiary, Cotot 

OF. 

ORIMINAIi INFORMATION. Seo Iffoema- 

TION. 

CRIMINAIj law. See Crime, PROSEConoN, 
Prosecutor. 

CRIMP is the name given to an agent for 
supplying ships with seamen, just before a voyjmo ; 
he receives so much per head for his trouble. This 
offensive name is appied to these persons, because 
in general they make use of imtruthful representa- 
tions and other unfair means to entrap sailors into 
service. Crimps are numerous in aU large sea- 
ports, and are usually in league with publicans and 


prostitutes to deprive seamen of their wages. They 
also keep a sharp look-out for emigrants, and convey 
aU who are simple enough to put faith in their state- 
ments to low lodging-houses in which they have an 
interest. The mere charge for lodging is often 
smaU, hut the lodgers are cheated by provision- 
merchants and others who pay the C. a libenal 
commission on their custom. Fairly conducted, the 
C.’s business is no more objectionable than any 
other agency, and within, recent years tho system 
has been greatly improved by the operation of the 
‘Passengers’ Act’ and ‘Mercantile Marine Act,’ 
.and especially by the appointment of registr.ars of 
seamen and government emigration agents. 

CRI'MSON. See Bed Colours. 

CBI'NAN CANAL, The, is an artificial water- 
communication 9 miles long, in the west of Argyle- 
shire, between Loch Gilp, a branch of Loch Fjme, 
and Loch Crinan, in the Sound of Jura, at the head 
of tho peninsula of Cantire. It was constructed to 
avoid the circuitous passage of 70 miles round the 
MuU of Cantire,, on the route from Glasgow to 
Inverness by the Caledonian C.anal. It is 24 feet 
broad, and 12 deep, has 15 locks, and-admits vessels 
of 200 tons. It was excavated in the end of last 
century, and cost A183,000. After a continuance of 
heavy rain in February 1859, the three reservoirs 
supplying the canal with w.ater (the highest being 800 
feet above the c.anal) burst, and a torrent of water 
rushed down the mountain-slope, washed away part 
of the carnal banks, and filled the can.al with dCbris 
and stones for upwards of a mile. Government 
repaired tho damage at the cost of £12,000. The 
receipts of the canal and'harbour during the year 
ending April 1872 were £5032. A new bridge at 
Auchindarroch was completed that ye.ar. 

GRIN ED (Lat. crinis, the hair), a tenn in 
Heraldry. "When tho h.air of a man or woman, or 
the m.ane of a horse, differs in tincture frpm the 
rest of the charge, the object is said to bo ci-ined, 
of such a metal or colour. 

ORl'NGLES, short pieces of rope, with each end 
bpliced into the bolt rope of a sail ; commonly con- 
fining an iron or brass ring or thimble. Smaller 
ropes are passed through them, to aid in managing 
the sails. 

CRINOIDEiE (Gr. lily-like), an order or family 
of r,adiate animals of the class Eridnodermata (q. v.), 
of which tho recent species are few, but the fossil 
species so very munerous as to constitute great 
tracts of tho dry land as it now appears. The 0. 
have a central disc, in which is contained the 
digestive c.avity, with two orifices, and from which 
anso .arms or rays, five in munber, but soon sub- 
dividing, BO as at first sight to appe.ar more numer- 
ous, and ag.ain subdividing into lateral append-ages, 
either fin-like'or filamentous, the disc as well as the 
r-ays and their subdivisions formed of a calcareous 
jointed skeleton, clothed with a fleshy integiunent, 
of which the fin-like expansions are formed, and 
which is thicker than in star-fishes, and contains 
imbedded in it the innumerable ovaries. The joints 
are also extremely numerous, and the subdivision of 
the rays often very great. The disc is composed of 
calcareous pieces and fleshy integiunent hke the 
r.ays, as is also a stalk on wWoh the whole is usually 
supported; the base, it is supposed, being fixed, and 
the disc and rays expanding like a flower. It 
appears probable that many of tho fossil C. were 
permanently fixed in this maimer, and this is sup- 
posed to be the case Tvith tho species of Pentacrinus 
still existing, as tho P. caput Medusa, or Medusa’s 
Head of tho West Indian seas ; but others .arc fixed 
onlywhenyoimg, the disc and arms fin.ally becoming 
detached from the stalk and moving freely in the 
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Eoa, Evrimming in a manner analogous to that of the and Cromwell, till it quite diaappcarecL "We next 
medii a;. This interesting fact was first discovered hear of it in 1711 as ‘that startling novelty the 
by Jlr J. V. Thompson, who found in the sea near hoop petticoat,’ which differed from the fardingale 

in hemg gathered at the waist. Sir Roger de 
Coverley is made to say of his family pioturfes : 
‘ ™y great-great-grandmother has on 

new-fashioned petticoat, except that the modem 
gathered at the waist; my grandmother appears 
as if she stood in a large drum, whereas the ladies 
K walk as if they were in a go-cart. ’ Hogarth, in 

his night-scene in ‘ Marriage il-la-Mode,’ introduces 
‘ /'ll'' the floor a hoop of the time of George II. ; and 

1744, hoops ^ 






M' ( 


arc mentioned as so 
extrav.agant, that a 
woman occupied the 
sp.ace of six men. An 
elongated oval form 
also came into fashion, 



A collapsed Hoop. 


t' F V '' ' raised at each side to shew the high-heeled shoes, 

[I ') causing caricaturists to \v that a lady looked like 

a I " ”■ donkey carrying its panniers. These hoops were 

^ I if/fr i avhalehone, with canvas over them, having capa- 

cions receptacles on each side for articles of con- 
venicnce. In 1780, we find hoops of cane used, 
• being advertised to ‘out-wear the best sort of 

Enctinus. whalebone.’ About the year 1796, hoops had been 

discarded in private life, but were still the mode at 
Cork the st.alkcd yoimg of the Gomatula rosacea, court, and never had been seen in more full-blown 
a small but very beautiful species, and the only enormity, continuing so to the time of George IV., 
species of the C. found in the British seas. See when they were abolished by royal command. 
ENCRUrti'CS. AYc now come to tbo development of this fashion 

CRI'HOI/IHE (IV., from Lat. crinis, hair) was about the middle of the present century; which 
the name originally given by the Erench modistes with C. in its original and proper sense, first 

to a fabric made of horse hair, capable of groat “ 4orm of the inelegant ‘ bustle ‘ in the upper 
stifihess, and employed to distend women’s attire; P''‘rt of the sldrt,_then the whole petticoat. Instead 
it is now applied in a general way to those struc- of the hair fabric, some used, for economy, cotton, 
turcs of steel wire or hoops, by means of which thioldy corded and starched. At length, about 
women some years ago attained such overwhelming 1850, people were startled by the question : ‘ Have 
dimensions. This fashion of expansion is not new. you heard that Miss So-and-so actually wears a 
^e first name wo find given to it is the fardingale, hoop ?’ and it became app.arent that the fashion of 
introduced by Queen Elizabeth. Walpole, in his Queen Anne’s time had returned upon us, only 

that tho structure was somewhat lighter and more 
pliant ; being usually composed of a series of liori- 
..A---. zontal small steel hoops, _ held together cither by 

vertical bands, or by being sewed into a kind of 
petticoat. Unlike former times of hoops and far- 
dingales, tho fashion descended even to maid- 
servants, so that where the dining-room was sm.all, 
table-maids have been known to give warning, 
because they could not clear tho spaoo between 
tho table and the fire ; and the newspapers were 
continually announcing ‘Accident from Crinoline,’ 

• XJ '''ll (I f ij' r'-V’)' ’-•Jil-’ or ‘Lady burned to Death from Crinoline.’ Tho 

-•//; I'lTSi! l^pcctator dealt out much cutting, though playfid 

' 'Q-'' '«■ I ' ' ! y>V\\ r.aillciy on the hoops of his day, but app.arently with 

.rX f- V.'vK ft'( ' I" lA little effect; and equally unavaUing were thesatires 

'‘-V V ‘ of P«7!c/j and other caricaturists of the 19 th century 

against the hideous fashion of crinoline. The hoops 

XL., were sometimes made with a circumference of four, 

'' and even five yards. At Last, after indignation and 

ridicule had for years assailed the monstrosity in 
Ladles in time of Qupen Elizabeth, shewing how tho vain, and when people had given over spealung 
Fardingale avas worn. about it, the inflation began about 1866, without 

, , - - 1 . , r , . “"y apparent cause, to collapse ; and rushing to 

fancy description of her, spraks of her enoimous the opposite extreme, ladies might bo seen walking 
raff and vaster fardingale. The upper part of the about ns slim as if merely wrapt in a mornin"- 

body was encased in a cuirass of T^alchone, winch gown or bathing'dress. The sole relic of this kind 

was united at the waist with the equally shfF of expansion now 'to be seen is a structure of 
fardin"«ale of the same matenal, descending to the lappets, called a pannier, projecting behind, imme« 
feet, without a smgle fol^ m the form of a great diately below the waist. 

bell Gosson mentions the fardmgale m 1596, m But women, it would seem, can never rest contented 
his Pleasant Qmppes for UpstaHNef angled Gentle- .without addtag, in one direction or anotlier, to tboir ■ 
women. In the end of tte reign of James L, tins p^per dimensrons ; for the former crinoline is now- 
fashion graduaUy declined, and was further tamed Jupphautod by great ousMons or pads of frizzled 
down by Puntan feeling m tho time of Charles I. hai/, applied chiefly to tho back of the head, and 
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covered wer by tbe natural bair or by artifleial and his brother suffered a most cruel martyrdom, 
tresses. Such n cushion is know as a chignon (Fr. Both brothers are commemorated on the 25th 
the neck or neck-h.air). The side tresses arc swelled October. King Crispin, as he is ciiUed, is the 
out by smaller rolls, called, wo believe, r.at3 and univcrs.ally recognised patron saint of shoemakers, 
miee. This fashion is not now, but has been carried and is represented with dramatic effect in tljo 
to greater cxtr.avagance than ever before, the he.ad ceremonial processions of the ‘gentle craft.’ There 
being sometimes rendered three times its natur.al is an amusmg but Ec.arce book about shoemakers, 

entitled Crispin Anecdotes. 

OBraxJSI, a genus of bulbous-rooted plants of CRI'THx^IUM. See S.viunmir- 
tho natural order liaving long tubular ^r>;^A»mTA t ^ 

flowers, tlio segments of tlio perianth nooked at the a ^ ^ knigdom forming part ^ of the 

apex, the slameiis straight and inserted into the ""7^^ Slavonia it forms 

tube, and a thrcc-ccUcd capsule. It contains a admzmstratiyc divisions of the kingdom 

considerable number of species, natives of different Hungarj^jind their joint pop. is (1869) 1,16*1,806 ; 
tropical and suh-tropical countries, goncrallv -with S/oV square miles. C, hes to the north- 

umbels of largo and beautiful flowers, some of ^ the Adnatic, and borders on one side with 
them amongst the most admired ornaments of onr I® traversed by low chains of moun- 

hot-houscs. (7. amahUc, an Indian species, is much >n the south proceeding from^ the Julian Alps, 

esteemed for its fragr.-mco us well us its be.mty, These 

uiid ilowcrs .ubout four times .a yc.ur. All the spccie.s jpo'^tums arc gcner.-iUy covered with forests, and 
require .a ricli open soil, plenty of room for their Bcp.-'ratcd by very fortUo valleys, 

roots, and the frequent romov.al of suckers. — The the Save and its aflltient 

iiulbs of C. Asiaticiim are powerfully emetic, and arc ^ Culp.a, tho Bravo .and ite .affluent tlio Mur. 
used in some parts of the E.ast in cases of poisoning. T.aUeys, especially m tbo soiitli, aro 

r.TjTa on t, qmte shut m, so that many of tbo strc.ams li.avo to 

CllIS-CIlOSS ItOii . Soo Cnr.i.ST-cnoss Bow. make their w.ay tliroiigli snbtciT.ancati cbauiicls. 

CRIBIS (Gr. .a indgmont, from Lrino, I judge), a Tho climate much resembles that of tho iicighbour- 
iiamo used bj’ tbo ancient physicians to denote the hi" p.arts of Himgary, tho moro southern situation 
rapid or sudden determination of .an acuto disease in being counterbalanced by the greater elcv.ation. 
the direction of couv.alcseeucc or of dcatli. It was Tlio inhabitants aro mostly of Slavonic race and 
opposed in signification to lysis (liio, I relax), which language. The religion of C. is that of tho Roman 
denoted tlio gradual snhsidcnco of tho sjamptouis f'n'l Greek Churches. Tho C'roatians arc avarlikc, 
noticed in most chronic, and in some acuto disc.ases. hut tbo n.amo Croats is employed to dcsignato 
Tlio doctrine of crises was closely bound up with light-c.av.alry regiments in the impori.al .army, in 
that of a matcrics morli, or iiiatcria'i of disease in the '"•hich Jl.agj’.ars and others aro mingled witli tnio 
blood, which was presumed to be undergoing changes, Crontians. Grain, chestnuts, arino, and gall-inits 
during the whole conr'-o of tho malady, tending to oro amongst tho principal exports of Croatia. Tho 
an evacuation of some kind frojn tho s^’stcni in tho keeping of c.attlo is neglected. Tho wood of tho 
form of a critical discharge ittpostasis or abscess), grc.at forests, nltlioiigli much of it is admir.ahly 
which, when observed, w.as supposed to contain the ad.aptcd for shipbuililing, is turned ns yet to little 
matter of disease in a statu of coefion, and to ho tho account. Tho lAtorah or coast district contains 
direct cause of the sudden ‘ 'ief of tho jiaticnt. v.aln.ahle niarhlo quarries. Tho capital of C. is Agram 
Thus, according to the cIianKtcr and scat of tho (q- '*•)• C. aritli its lAtoralc and Slavonia (q. a-.) 
critic.al discharge, it was commoti to spe.ak of a formerly formed a croavn-land, .at tho ho.ad of tho .ad- 
C. h}' sweating, by diarrhoea, by cxiiootonation, by hiinistration of avhich was the Ban (q. v.) of Croatia, 
urine, by parotid swellings, &c. ; and no C. aa-.as C. was, in tbo o.arliest liistorio times, inbabited by 
considered regular that was not attended by some the P.annonians, who were conquered by the Romans 
symptom of this kind. Another curious doctrine under jUlgustus, nnd tho country- made a province 
.associ.ated avitli that of crises, was tho behef in "f Illyria. Bnring the irruptions of tlio nortbcrii 
certain d.ays as ruling tho bcnoficeiit or injurious, mations into the Roman empire, C. suffered a variety 
tho complete or incomplete, character of a crisis, of vicissitudes. In 0-10, tho Cro.ats, Chrov.ats, or 
Tlio Bovcntli, fourteenth, and twentieth (according Uorvnts, migrated into it from tho Carpathian 
to some, tlio twcntj--<irst) d.ay.s of tho disease were Mountains, and gave it its present name. In tho 
regarded as eminently critic.al ; less so, but still Bfth c., having prcrionsly been in some me.asuro 
favourably critical, were tbo third, fiftli, cleventli, incorporated avith Ilungary, 0. was moro oom- 
and seventeenth ; tho fourtli day was tho indicator plptcly united with that kingdom, and passed 
of a complcto C. on tlio seventh ; tho sixth day '"ifb it, in the beginning of tho IGtli c., to tbo 
was tho ti/ranl, notorious for iinfavourablo crises ; Austrian House of Hapsbiug. In tho end of tho 
the second, eighth, tenth, thirteenth, and tho rest f bfb c., tho Turks conquered a portion of it, now 
were non-critic.al. Few physicians nnav attach much known ns Turkish Croatia. Tho citj’ of Fiiimo 
importanco to critical days, but tho doch iiio of "'•'■o declared in 1797 to bo a constituent and iiitcwal 
crises and of a vinlcrics morJi, is stUl t.anght, with part of tlio kingdom of Ilimgary; .and .after °tho 
v.arious modifications, in onr medical schools and termination of tho French -wars, Finrao remained 
te-xt-books. united to Hungary till ISIS, The Croatians Ion" 

CRI’SPIK, a saint nnd iiiart 3 a*, w.as descended ^ feeling of liostilitj' to the Mag 3 *ars, 

from a noble Roman faniilj-. About tbo middle of '"■“’®h™’'»>f<’st<--d itself in 1S4S and 1S49 in a manner 
tbo 3d c., under the reign of Bioclctian, he, nlong ''®fy unfavour.able to the c.aiiso of tbo Himgarian 
avitli bis brother Cri.spiamis, fled from Romo into The wiso policy of Austria, however, in 

G.anl, where ho worked as a shoemaker in tho town rccogmsin" tlio legal rights of tho kingdom of Hun- 
whicli is now called Soissons, and distinguished n good cueot in allaying this feeling. 


G.anl, whore ho worked as a shoemaker in tho town rccogmsin" tho legal rights of tho kingdom of Hun- 
whicli is now called Soissons, and distinguished n good cueot in allaying this feeling, 

himself by bis exertions for tho spread of Chris- Miut.VRV Fronxiee. 

tiaiiity, .as well ns byJiis avorks of ch.aritj-. Accord- CROCHET (a French word signifjdng .a book), 

ing to tbo legend, bis bciiovolonoo aa-.as so great that a species of handiwork, aa-bioh may be described 

ho even stole lc.ather to make shoes for tho poor! as an extensive system of looping, bj' means of 

From this, cbaritics done at tho o-xiicnso of others hooks made for tlio purpose. Yon fciko a hook of 
lifivo^boen called Crispinades. In tho ye.ar 287, ho a sizo proportioned to tho fiueuess of tho cotton 



CROCKETS— CROCODILE. 


or v-ool employed, and Legin by making a chain 
-incl ivith yonr book 
still m the last loop, begin the double process of 
catching the thread thi’ough each loop of the cbaln 
and also through that in ivhich your hook is, and 
thus form another chain attached to the first, and 
so on. Tins is called simple or plain crochet. End- 
le.'is 1 aneties of patterns may be formed, and lif^ht- 
neps find elegance attained, by twisting tlio thread 
one or more toes in taking up the loop, and open 
■\7ork IS foiTOcd by passing one or more loops. This 
ork may be made round by beginning vdili a very 
few loops, joining the first to the last, and then pro- 
ceeding to talce several loops through one, and so 
%^ideriing on.^ C. has this advantage over knittinf^^ 
that h^ d^a^vxng the last looi>, leaving it wide, 
there is no fear of the work running* down as 
happens when knitting-needles slip. Shades of the 
same colour, and varieties of coloui's in wool as well 
as in silk, are used for this work. In wliito cotton, 
C. can he made available, from Large hed-qiiilts 
to delicate lace-like edgings. See numerous small 
books describing and giving patterns of crochet. 


^ CRO CKETS, in Gotliic Architecture, arc pro- 
jecting leaves, flowers, or bunches of foliage, used to 
decorate the angles of spires, cauopica, pinnacles, 
o:c, riie varieties of C, arc innumerable, almost 
ciy kind of leaf and flower being copied for 
the purpose. The first illustration, from Parker, 



CRO'CODILE {Crocodilus), a genus of Saurian 

rentiJ^S. the tviip of t.lip friTnilv CtmmtiniiJfv • 

Pig. L Fig. 2. 

is copied from Salisbitry Cathedral The other 


part of the body receives an imperfectly aerated 
blood, which, however, is supposed to be further 
aerated in the surface of the peritoneum, two curious 
openings admitting the water, in which these animals 
ordinarily live, into the internal cavity of the 
abdomen. The Crocodilidca may be described as 
lizard-like in form, ^vith a great gape, indicative of 
their characteristic voracity, and mth the tail 
flattened at the sides, so as to become a pov.^erful 
organ of propulsion in water. The fore-feet have five 
toes, the hind-feet fom*, the three inner ones only 
being armed with claws : the feet arc more or less 
wohhed. Each jaw has a single 

of numerous large teeth, (\ 


r\ 


Shewing the holloir 
tiic bn«c in 
which tbo summit 
of the new tooth 
13 BliLiitheU. 


which are conical and du-ected 
backwards; planted in distinct 
sockets, and becoming hollowed 
at the base, to admit the crowns 
of the new .and larger teeth 
which are to succeed them as 
the animal increases in size. 

Small ribs arc attached to the 
vertebra; of the neck, wlih.h give 
it a peculiar stiffness, and make 
it difficult for tho animal to 
turn; and persons pursued by 
crocodiles may therefore make Crocodile's Tooth 
their escape by rapid turning. 

The eggs of the Crocodilida: are 
hard, and sm.all in comparison 
with the size ultimately attained 
by the animal itself. The femaks 
of some, if not of all tho species, guard thoir 
eggs, .and fake care of their young ; although the 
eggs, buried in the sand or mud, are hatched 
by the heat of the siin alone. The Orocodilidcc 
fallow stones, .ajiparently to assist digestion. 
They prey on lishes and warm-blooded .animals ; 
most of them seem to prefer food in a state of 
incipient putrefaction, and they are even said to 
hide their prey, and to return to it when it has 
reached this state. Some of the larger lands do not 
scruple to attack man. — .\li the CrocodilUloi are 
large reptiles ; they *aro found in fresh w,aters and 
estuaries in the warm parts of tho world ; none are 
found in Europe, nor, ns far as is yet known, in 
Australia. They arc divided into Gavials, Croco- 
Alligators (tho latter including caymans). 
—The tnie Crocodiles arc found both in tho Old 
World and the Kew. The muzzle is not slender and 
elongated, as in tlio g.avials, but oblong .and flattened ; 
the tcoth are very unequal in size, the long fourth 
teeth of the lower jaw fitting into notchc.t of the 
upper, not into pits, as in alligatoi-s. To this goniis 
belongs tho C. of the Nile (C. vulgaris), which 
abounds also in many other rivers of Africa. It is 
of a bronzed gicen colour, speckled with brown, 
lighter hencatb, and is sometoes 30 feet Ion". It 
often seizes human beings for its prey. In I'nrk’s 
Iravds, an instance is recorded of a negro, one of his 
guides, who was thus seized in the Gambia, and 
csc.aped by tlmisting bis fingers into tho crocodile’.s 
eyes. Tho .ancient E^ptians held it sacred, .and 
being exempted from all danger on the part of man. 
It bec.ime more bold and troublesome. The indivi- 

lighter hcncOith, and is sometimes 30 feet 1 od^» It 
often seizes human beings for its prey. In Mark’s 
UtcivclSf an instance is recorded of a hcgto, one of his 



OBOOUS-OnOKBS. 


Crocodilos often buy fhemselves in tho mud in 
dt<ong1ite,and ao abide till rain falls. — The names C. 
and Alligator are often inddseiinunately used in 
popular language. ' 

OBO'CUS, a genus of plants of the natual order 
Iridacea:, The species have much general aimilariiy, 
and aro natives &cfly of the south of Iluropo and of 
the Bast. Several have been described as British, 
but aro rather natumliscd than native. SafTron (q.v.j 
is the produce of O. tativia. Some of the secies 
are much cultivated in gardens for the beauty of 
their flowers, particularly those which, as O. vemtts 
and Q. liiteut, flower very c.arly in spring. iDie 
saffron O. and some other species flower in autumn. 
The flowers of ono or two species ate fragr.mt. It 
is ]icccss,vy frequently to «ikc up C. roots and 
plant anew, on account of the manner in wlu(^ the 
corms mtdtiply. Sec Const. 

OnOOUS OF AKTIIilOirS' is the oxysulphido 
of Antimony (q. v.), 

CROCUS OF hlARS is the finely cUvided ted 
osidc of iron, 

CRQS'SUS, the last Idng of Lydia, succeeded his 
father, Al^’nttoa, in SGI) n. a Ho made tlie Greeks 
of Asia Minor his tributaries, and extended, his 
kingdom eastward to the llalys. From his cou- 
qiicits, his mines, and the golden sand of the P.ac- 
tolus, ho aecnmitl.itcd so much treasure, that his 
wealth has become proverbial. He gave himself up 
to a life of ple,asuro and sumptuous extravagance, 
and is said to have deemed himself the happiest man 
in tho world, and to have been disjileased when 
Solon, on a visit to his court, told him that no man 
should bo called hap{iy till his dc.nth. He soon 
found how imccrt,ain was a happiness such as Ins; 
for his beloved son Atys was killed while hiuting, 
and theio was left to him only one son, who was 
dumb ; and having enpgcd in war with Cynis, ho 
WM totally defeated, Ins kingdom conquered, and 
himself made pnsoner, and condemned to bo burnt 
(•rlG). At the funeral pj-te, his repeated exclama- 
tion of ‘ 0 Solon!' drew on him tlic attention of the 
conqueior, and the reason of it being knoivn. Ids ll^i 
was 8]nTcd, and ho w.as treated with great kindness. 
Cyrus gai'e him fur a residence the city of Barcnc, 
near Ecbatena, and is said to havo consulted him in 
his military undertakings, a stetement which, if 
true, indicates that C. by no means locked native 
ability. Ilcrodntus informs ns that ho accompanied 
Cambjvics, the sun of Qyrus, to Fgjmt, and wlulo 
there, incurred grc.at danger by tho boldness with 
which he condemned, on one occasion, tho cruel 
conduct of the Fetsian Idng. Tho time of his death 
is unknown. 

CROFT (Ang. Kax. cn^), a piece of land con- 
nected with a ^nimble lund of dwelling, whoso 
inliabitent, the renter of the land, is called a crofter, 
and this rncthod of letting small pieces of hmd, 
cither for tiRigc or the rearing of cattle, is known 
ns the crofting system. Tliis lund of petty farming, 
of which thcro were at ono tunc many examples m 
Scotland, more mrticnlarly in the Highland, is 
now very generally given up ns inexpedient. Seo 
AoRICULTURE, FarsT, Sl'ASC-HUSnAKllRY. 

ORO'IA, or CRO'JA, n town of Upper Albania, 
European Turkey, 46 miles south-east of Scutari. 
It is situated on a mountain spur, rising about 6ro 
feet above tlio plain, and its strong position is 
defended by a castle. It is tho cliiof town of tho 
Mirdites, a nearly independent Roman Catholio 
people. Pop, COOO. Tho famous Scanderbeg was 
bom here: 

CROIX, Ste. (or SAETA CRUZ), in English, 
JBblff Grots acJJwyrood, or, somewhat barbarously. 


{ Gross, an iriand, tho most southerly and oxten- 
sive of tiio Virgin moup, is tho jprmoipal Danish 
possession in the west Indies. With an area of 
about 100 square miles, it contains about 25,000 
inhabitants, being generally cultivated like a garden. 
— St 0. is also tho name of a river, otherwise known 
.as tho Sehoodie, and also as tho Passamaquoddy, 
which falls into Passamaquoddy Bay, on the west 
side of the entrance of the Bay of Fundy. It is 
tho^ boundo^ thron^out betiraen tho state of 
Mmno and the province of Eew Brunswick, having 
been so defined, &om its mouth to its source, by 
the international treaty which recognised the indo- 
]X!ndence of tho United States. The St C. is about 
65 milca long, its lowest 12 miles being navigable 
for large vessels, 

ORCKEB, Joinr Wnsox, an English politician 
and liUtrateur of considerable notoriety, was bom 
at Galway, in Ireland, Dcccmbor 20, 1780. Having 
been educated at a school in Cork, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, ho entered Lincoln’s Inn as a law- 
student in 1800, and was colled to ^o Irish bar 
two years oftcrirards. His first literary attempt 
was a satire on tho Irish stage, which exhibited much 
caustic clovemess. This was in 1803; and in 1805, 
ho published another equally clever satire on tho 
city of Dublin, entitled An Intentpled LcUer from 
Ganton, Both productions proved a great success, 
nmning through severid editions, bo 1807, ho 
issued a treatiso on tiio Slate of Ireland, Patt and 
Present, which brought him into some notice, and, 
in the s-imc year, he was elected memher of parlia- 
ment for Downpatrick. A warm defence in parlia- 
ment, in 1800, of tho Diflco of York, ehargea with 
coinpt .administration at tho Hotso Guards, helped 
0. in the same year to tho ofiico of Secretary to the 
Admiralty, a post which he held for twen^ yc.-its. 
He was ono of tho founders of the Qmrterhj Periete, 
and contributed many of the most violent parly 
ancles to its pages, as well as a large number of those 
bitterly personal and grossly abunvo reviews whicli 
wero wont to ilisfigure that periodiisil. As ' Rigby,’ 
allowance being made for tho satire, liis character is 
not badly liit off by Disraeli, in Gonwgsly. In par- 
liament, C. steady opposed tho Reform Bill in all 
its stages, and its enactment ended his p.arliamcn- 
teiy career; but on all questions relative to the 
promotion of tho fino arts, ho was mndi ahead of the 
great majority of tho Commons. He took an active 
part in tiio establishment of the Athenonun Club, 
and rendered good service to litcmturo by his anno- 
tated edition of Boswell’s Johnson, and his publi- 
cation of tho SufoUi Papers, and Lord Horvey’s 
Memoirs of the Gourl of George II. His Stories from 
the nbtarg^ of Pngland for Ghildreu, snpiilicd Scott 
with tho idea of Tales tf a Grundfalfier. C. died 
Au^t 1857. 

CROHER, T. Oroiton, a popular author and 
collector of Dish stories and legends, was bom in 
Cork, January 15, 1708. Ho cany devoted lumself 
to tho collection of legends and songs of tho Risk 
peasantry; and, in 18», he published his PesearAes 
in Me South of Irriand, characterised by a happy 
blending of humour and sentiment, with archieo- 
I^col reaming. This work was followed l>y the 
luiry Legends and SVadilions of the South of Inland 
(1825); Legends of the Lakes (1828) ; Daniel 
0’PouKe,aBort of Irish MUnchhausen (18^) ; Bameg 
Mahoney (1832) ; My Village (1832) ; and Poptdar 
Songs of Jrriand (1839). Of all these works, Barney 
Mahoney and My Village aro tho most original: 
tho others partly consist of compilations; but idl 
arc marked by sound knowledge of their subjects, 
and a eon anmre sfylo of writmg. 0. idso edited 
Memoirs qf Joseph Molt, Generuf of the Irl^i Pdids, 




OROLT— OROMLEOH. 


a very mteresting ivork, ivliicli was published in 
1S3S. He devoted much time, and rendered con- 
siderable service, to arobmology, being member of 
many antiquarian societies. Through the influence 
of John Wilson Oroker, a friend, but no relative, 
he, at the age of 21, obtained a derkship in the 
Admiralty, where he rapidly rose until he had £800 
per annum. Ho retired from the Admiralty in 1850, 

, with a pension of £580, and died August 8, 1851. 

CROIiT,^ Rev. Dr George, an English poet, 
romance-wnter, and preacher, of considerable repu- 
tatmn, was bom at Dublin, about 1785, and educated 
at Trinity CoRege there. He entered the English 
Cliurch, and. ultimately became Rector of St 
Stepbeu’s, Walbrook, Iiondon. TTiq first "work \ras 
a i)oem, entitled Paris in 1815. Prom this time 
up to Tvitliin a short period of hiq death, "which 
^ok place November 24, 1860, his pen was almost 
incessantly at work — on satire, comedy, tragedy, 
romance, tdes, biography, magazine articles, and 
the weightier matters of religion. Pew subjects 
came amiss to him, and he e:^iibited considerable 
talent in the treatment of most that he touched 
upon. ^ His best known work is the romance of 
SalaiMcL G. was also famous for his eloquence 
as a pulpit orator. 

^ GRO'h3^3iT Y, a parliamentary burgh and seaport 
in the united counties of Ross and Cromarty, on 
a low peninsula between the Moray and Cromarty 
Pirtbs, on the south side of the entrance into the 
latter, and 18 miles north-north. e ag t of Inverness. 
It is irregularly built, and its older streets and 
lanes nre in the homely Elemisb arcbitecture preva- 
lent m the old towns of the north of Scotland. The 
harbour admits vessels of 400 tons, and the bay has 
excellent anchorage for wind-bound vessels. Pop. 
(!?,”}) ,1481. It has manufactures of ropes, sacking. 
B.ail cloth, beer. The chief industry is the herring and 
white fisheries. C. has declined much since the rise 
on the north side of Cromarty Firth, of Invergordon! 
whmh IS more contiguous to the important ifistricts ‘ 
“"I Wester Ross. 0. unites with Kirk- ■ 
waU, Wick, Dingwall, Dornoch, and Tain, in return- ' 
wg a member to parliament. In the vicinity of • 
O. are a lighthouse and coast-guard station, and : 

two miles are some oaves, and an arch, called ; 
Maefarquharia Bed, in the old red sandstone, which ^ 
rises m some parts 250 feet. Hear 0. are remains 
of ancient chapels and camps. Hugh Miller, in 
Whose memoiy a monument has been erected in the 
neighbourhood, was . native of Cromarty. 

CROMARTY FIRTH, a landlocked inlet of 
the Horth Sea, on the north-east coast of Scotland, 
just north-WGst of .th© Moray Pirth, and enclosed 
by parts of the counties of Cromarty and Ross. It 
forms a noble harbour, 18 miles long, running south- 
west, 3^ to 5 miles broad, and 5 to 35 fathoms deep. 

It receives several rivers, the Conan, entering at 
its up^r end, being 35 miles long. The entrance 
to C. P. is by a strait between two high wooded 
or headlands, the North and South Sutora 
of Cromarty, only 1^ mfio across, with 12 to 30 
fathoms of water, and with the Three Kings Reef, 
about half a niile off land. Near the Pirth arc the 
of Dingwall, Invergordon, and Cromarty. 
The largest fleet could ride safely sheltered in this n 
sheet of water. In the old red sandstone, near ^ 
the mouth of the Pirth, Hugh Miller discovered ^ 
the fossil fishes PtenjcMhys, OsUolepii, &c. j 

CRO'MAHTYSHIRE, a county of the north of n 
Scotlandj intMately connected, geographically and o 
politically, with Ross-sliirc, and consisting of ten d 
detached portions in the interior, and rdong tho v 
northern borders of Ross-shire. Area, 344 square h 


i miles, or under an eighth of Ross-shire. See Ross 
■ AUD CBOilARTi'. 

; ORO'MDALE, a village on the east hank of the 
‘ Spey, Ihverness-sliire, at which was fought the 
^ batrie of O., May 1, 1690, between a small remnant 
^ of the adherents of the house of Stuart, who kept 
in arms after the death of Viscount Dundee, and 
the forces of King William, in which the latter 
were victorious. This encoimter has been rendered 
famous by a song, entitled Tlie Haughs of Oromdale, 
which, however, presents a lamentable confusion of 
historical events. 

CRO'MER, a seaport and watering-place on the 
north coast of Norfolk, 21 miles north of Norwich. 
It stands on the top of one of tho highest cliffs of 
the coast. Nearly all the old town, called Shipden, 
with one of the churches, was swept away by tho 
sea abont the year 1500. The sea is still gaining on 
the land, and some bouses have been destroyed by it 
within present memory. In 1825, some cliffs, 200 
feet hi^, feU into the. sea. Seamen call C. Bay 
the Devil’s Throat, from ivS dangers to navigation. 
Vessels have to load and unload on the open beach. 
C. has fisheries for crabs, lobsters, herrings, and 
mackerel. Pop. of parish (1871), 1423. 

CROMLECH. It has been common among 
British arcbieologists, until lately, to apply this name 
to a rude structure of two or more unbeivn stones, 
placed.' erect in the earth, and supporting a larger 
stone, also unhewn. According to its et 3 Tnology, 
hoavever, cromlech (Celt, crom, circle, and lech, a 
stone) is the proper term for circles of erect stones 
like Stonehenge (see Staubino Stones) ; and the 
name dolmen (Celt, daul, a table, macn, a stone) is 
I now considered more appropriate for what used to 
I be called a cromlech. Monuments of tho kind 
' above described, whether we call them dolmens or 
cromlechs, are known among the common people 
by other names, such as ‘ the giant’s grave,’ ‘ the 
giant’s bed,’ ‘the giant’s quoit,’ ‘ tho fairies’ table,’ 

‘ the devil’s table,’ ‘ the raised stone,’ ‘ the old wives’ 
lift,’ ‘the hag’s bed,’ and the like. 

Cromlechs are found in England, Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, the Channel Isles, France, Spain, Geimany, 
Denmark, and some other countries of Europe ; in 
Hindustan and elsewhere in Asia ; and in America. 
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Bat’s Coty House. 


They are generaUy avithoiit any enclosure; hut 
occasionally they are fenced round with a ring of 
nnliewn stones. In a good many instances, crom- 
lechs have been discovered in the heart of earthen 
mounds or harrows. In such cases, the rude chamber 
or enclosure of the C. is found to contain sepul- 
chral remains, such as skeletons or urns, together 
■with weapons or ornaments generaUy of stone or 
hone, fragments of pottery, and bones of aninmls. 
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Similar romaiiia have been found in tlio 'cbamborB of 
cromlccbs not Icnown to iiavo boon at nny timo 
covered by barrows. Tlicso facta liavo led modem 
nrcliTOolo^sta to bcliovo that tho C. was a scj)ulchTaI 
iiiomunciit. Tho theory of tho older antiquaries, 
that tho C. w.as a drmdic.al altar, is wtliont nny 
foiiudalion in avhat has boon recorded of tho 
ilniidical worshiii by tniatworthy arriters. In a 
0. found under a barrow in Derbyshire, a shclcton 
and frafmienta of nms wore discovered, along with 
Itomnii'coiiiB of several cninorors. 

Among tho more remarkablo crondcchs in Eng- 
land aro Kit's Coly llouso in Kent, Wayland Smith's 
Cavo in IJcrkBliiro (commeinoratcd by Sir tValler 
.''colt in A'oii/irorM), and Chun Quoit in ComwalL 
The weight of tho Uat ntono in tliia hast C. is csli- 
inatod at about taventy tons. In tho M.arqnla of 
Anglesey’s ]iark at I'lan Kewydd in Wales thero 
arc two cromlechs clo»o licsido <.ach other: in tho 
larger, fivo erect stone.s anpixjrt a flat stone about 
tavelani feet long, ton feel avide, and from tlireo feet 
and a half to four feet and a half thick. Cromlechs 
are cemp.arativoly rare in Scotland. Tliu best among 
the avell-ascerlaincd eiample.s is perhaps that c.alled 
* The Auld Wia'ra’ Lift,’ru'.ar Craigtneildan C.aallc, 
in the parish of Ikaldemoek in Stirlingshiraj : tho 
la cmnl)ent stone, a iniiss of b.a.s.alt, Ls eighteen feet 
biiig, eleven feet avid<'. and six or sea-cn f<a-t tliick, 
and the tavn slom-s avliieh suti[>orl it are of nearly 
tliu Same sire. It tii.ay lie doubtexl if the parti.al cle- 
a-.ation of tho ‘Witch's Sloim' at Ikmnington Mains, 
near Itntho, in tho comity of Edinburgh, has not 
lieeii iirtKluccal by natural causes. Among tho Irish 
cromlechs, one of tho most striking is tlmtof Ivil- 
temasi, alwiiil sit miles from Diihlin : the n-ciimlient 
stone, arhich ra'iLs itivin six Idocks, is taventy-Uirvo 
fis t and a h.alf long, feventeen f'sl avide. and six 
feet and a lialf thick. A crendech calhal ‘Tin' 
Iiro.adstone,* in tiie county of Aritriin, is.aurroimded 
by a cirade of standing' stones, nr era'ct tmlteani 
ptll.atv. A ciaimlech in tlm I'hanix Dark, Dublin, 
avas discovcnal in IbllS in nunoa'ing a Large harroav: 
siasrlmens of the seimlcliral rem.aiivi found in it 
ar\> sheani in tho Museum of tho I’oyal Iri.ih 
Ac.adiiny. Sw Douii;?;. 

CllO'lM PTO K, .'^.laiiTi, avhese inaTtiUon of 
the spiiuiiiig-mulo crilitle.i him to rank as urn 
of mankind's greatest bencfactoni, aval Isim .sL 
I'inrooil, IJolton, I.ane.ashire, DeC''mlKT 3, 1753. 
Dolton, in thme days, avas nearly inaccersible, and 
ro blc.ak and Kanrn th.at agricuiliire aa-.as not 
followed further than to snpjdy tho araiits of the 
jicppulalion. All the fanners had looms in their 
liouscs, and their fatnilies avero occupiist in s|iinning 
and weaving. C.'s father, avho avas a small fanner, 
liveel at tho H.all-in-th'-Wo<Kl, a picturesquo old 
mansion nc.ir Dolton. Do, dieal at an earW ng«', 
leaving a avife. and a sou (the subject of our 
meinnir), and tavo ilniighteni. Like hts fatber, C, 
avas brought iiji to tlio loom and tho fann. His 
mother, a avnmaii of great energy, perseverance, 
anil stem indejumdence, struggled iiarU to gia'o him 
and her dniightem the Is-at education the district 
nfrorded. When he avas old enough, hna*.sLst»d lier 
in tho fann, anil avove ; going to Itolton at night 
to complcto Ills education in iimtlicm.atics, &c. 
At the ago of 21, he avas so rnneh annoyed at 
tho (liflicnllics in getting ynni to ave.aa-e, that lio 
ret to avork to invent a spimiiiig-machino avhich 
should prodnee licltcr yam than Ifnrgrcaa-ea’, oiio 
of avhich his mother iws.si-fscd. For fivo ycaw, 
lie laboured to roalLso liis ide.a, sitting up lato at 
night to overcomo tho succc-isive dilUcitUies, and 
n-siimiiig his Inlxinr for d.aily bre-ad early m tho 
iiiomiiig. At length ho succeeded in flaming a 
machine avhich produced yarn of euch nstouisluog 


fineness, that tho lionso avas besot by perBons eager 
to knoav hoav mioli wonderful and tfeairablo yam 
could lie made. IIo avas rendered miserable. All 
kinds of dca’iccs avero tried to gain admission ; 
oa-eii ladders avero placed against his aarindows. Ills 
m.achinoavas such that if a mechanio saavit,he could 
carry away tho leading features of it. IIo could not 
leave tho nouso for faar of his discovery being stolen 
from him. IIo had spent every fnrthmg ho h.ad in 
tho world upon its completion ; ho had no funds 
avhereavith to hna'O obtamed a patimt, and it is doubt- 
ful aa-belher a patent avould liavo altered his fate. 
When ho avas thus almost driven to desperation, ono 
of tho manufacturers avent to him and persuaded 
him to disclose tho invention to tlic trade, under tlio 
promise of a liberal siihscriptioii. Inexperienced 
in tho world, bo agreed to tliw. Tbo maoliino aa-ns 
cxliibiicd, but all tliat lin got avas about £C0. Tliis 
money avas not p.aid to bim at tlio tunc, but ho had 
to trwvcl for many miles round tho country to collect 
it. Some refit-sou to pay, thmigli ho sbewed them 
their signaltirea Ifo set manfully to avork avith bis 
macbinc, detenniued to mnko tho best bo could of 
bis ill-luck. In tbo courso of time, be saved money 
enoiigb to licgiii maniifncliiring on a small Basic, but 
not till his rivals bad nearly 20 years’ start of liim 
in tlio buainesa Then his aisfo tlied, lonaing him a 
Largo family. ETorta avero mado to obtain for liim 
a natioasl rewaial. Eivo thoil.sand pounds ams all ho 
obLsined, and he relumed to Dolton almost broken- 
hc.srteiL Misforlumi iqion mi.sfortuuo overtook bim 
till lie diol, Juno 20, 18'27. Some idas imsy bo 
fomicil of Uio a’.ast sera-lccs ho luas renderevl to tho 
world, and csj>ccl.ally to his native Land, by tlio fact, 
that lii.s U by Lsr tho most used of all spiiining- 
machuiea In 1811. the nmnber of spiudlca on 
C.’s prineiplo avas ‘1,000,000, avliilo there avero onlv 
3IOAOO of Arkaa-right's, and lO.'i.SSO of Harmraves’. 
At tho present time, it is conjectured that tlicro are 
2.'>,000,000 of C.’s sj'indlea at aa-ork. Yet this great 
geniii.s aaus never notictsl by IiLs king, and tlio 
npiioinlments under tho Factor)’ Acts to which his 
dcicend.snts nuglit lusvo aspiraxl, have been filled 
by Ilua reLsliveii or nominees of her Jlajc-sty’s 
ministers. I’or a complete ncconnt of Uiis gnat 
improver of the cotton mnniif.actma', ave refer to the 
Llje of Oror>j>!o!i, by Mr G. Fnaich, ISCO. 

CUO’JIM’ELT., Oi.ivitm aa-ns l>om at Huntingdon, 
April 2.', 1592. HLs father av.as the younger son of 
Sir Ilcnra* CroraavcII of niiiclimbrook, .and a sub- 
stantial coiiiilrj- gcsillciaan, not likely to ii.aa’O licen 
a breaa-cr, as some of Olia’cris e.arber biographers 
assert, Dy his mother, gcuc.alogi.st.s trace Ohaair’s 
de.scent from the niyal Hoaso of Staart, Of tlio hoy 
(.'n*niaaadl’rt c.arly life, litllo or nothing Ls actually 
kiioaa-n. Mliat is clearly ascertained is, that afti^r 
liaa-ing lieen at school in Huntingdon, ho avent to 
C.ambridgc, and entered liimsclf of Sidney-Sassex 
College, April 23, ICIC. lio had hut nhort tiino 
for study here, his father dying in tho Juno of 
tho ye.ar foUoaa-ing, avhen ho returncal homo to 
t.alio tho laaiiagcniciit of his LalhcFB aflairs. Tlio 
storie-s of his avild life about this lime npiwar to 
Imau no ladter foundation than tho c.alumnies of 
nsynlist.s. In August 1C20, 0. ni.arricd tlio daughter 
of Sir Jmnes Bourchicr, a gcntleiaan of lauded 
property ui E.ascx, avho li.ad nLso a residenco in 
London. This fact is pretty coiichiaivo as to C.’s 
social jioaitlon licing much above avhat his enemies 
liavo described it. C. now bccanio intimately asso- 
ciated arith the Dilribiii p.arty, among avhom Iio 
av.as Booii^ distingnishcal alike for his e,amc3lncs3 
and sagncily. In_ 1C2S, linanng lieen cloolcd by tho 
borough of llmitingdon, C. mado bis first nppe.sr- 
nneo in parli.smcnt. Ho liad hut timo to m.sKo a 
short blunt spcccb about tho encouragement of tho 
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. , - - -^ ^eir BCQsp, tlio parliament and the onny, in the 

ishop of ^ Winchester, TPhen infatuated king former of which the PSreahyterian, and in the latter 
uncercmomoiislj despatched him and his fdUow- the Lidraoidcnt, dement predominated, became 
commoners to their homes. 0. returned to the fen- jealons oi eadi o&er’s powmv With his usual sac^ 

emmtrv. nnf mitnfi {nnwaMa^ j«i «.e n j j__i. u i> 


farming Block Ouse river and the 0am, first tiio Imnifa of thft commissionerB iTitn those of the 
at Huntingdon, then at St Ives, and finally at ®y army, Juno 1647. Scone rf the Fresby- 

^making himsdf famous, sot hy political agitation, tenons were now turned out of pmfliament Iw tho 

mit Inr An AfTAnfnnY vamafyiMAA 4-^ T_A A rxi. rr fx^ t JT 


sue fens, in lu40, lie was sent to parhoment as remained with the army, and with his usual duj^« 
memh^ fco* the town of Cambridge. Hia^appea^ oity, negotiated with both parties, not without hope 
once at th is time was by no means prepossesrina Sm that out of their mutual might oxue 

Phihp Warwick describes him in ‘ a luain cloth suit. * - - 


- , *- — » -”rf » — - days after, he was in custody of Colond Hammond 

X remember a speck or two of blood upon his little in tho Isle of Wi^t. At this time the country 
which was not much larger than his collar, was in a oritical condition. The Weldi had risen in 
Hia liat was without a hat-band ; his statore was of insurreotion, a Scotdi army was bearing down from 
a good size $ his sword stuek dose to his sido i hia the north with hostile intent, and Bnpert^ to whmn 
cowtcnance swdlcn and reddish; his voice sharp seventeen ^dish diips h’*d deserted, was threaten* 
and untnnable ; and hia doqucnce full of fervour p ing a descentlrom Hrflguh) not to sp^ of tho ram- 
and courtly Sir Philip adds : lessened much my pant royalism of Irdond. Prompt measures done 

reverence unto that great council, fem ibis ^ntleman could prevent anarchy at>i 1 ineictricable confnsion, 
very much hearkened unto.* TIThcn all hope and 0. was not a&aid to employ them. Pembroke 
of rcccmcimtion between king and parliament &ile^ had to sunender, and at Preston Moor the Scotdi 
X fonner, 0- was among were utterly defeated. On the return of the army 

the uTst to outf of hiB substance to aid in defence to London, the Presl^rtcrians, who were still blindly 
of tho state. In Jny 1642, he moved in parliament temporising with the Icing, to the number of more 
for penm^on to raise two companies of volunteers than 100, wero driven out (December 1648) by tho 
m Umhndgo, having been cazefol to supidy tho process known in history as ‘Pride’s Purge.* Then 
necessaw mms bcforduiiid at his own cost In that which C. thought could olono end tho strife, 
the foltewing mon^ 0. seized tho magariue in happened. In January 1649, the king was tried, con* 
Camhndgesilure, and prevented the rpyalats from donned, and exeentei The abolition of the House 
canjing off the pwte (volood at ^0,000] in the of Iiorda followed Bpeedily, and Q- I wcAmn n. 


1 trained by 


ly much more influence than commander-in* 


v***^f^ ^ rank of colcmd, and th en t o that of anny ^cre ; and ere nine months had possciL ho had 
hcutriiant-grae^ 0., in tho fight of 'Winceby, on subdued the country so far, that it nu^t he sal^ 
w bloody field of Marston (July 2, 1644), and in left to tho keeping of his son-in-law, ^ueton. C?b 
the second battlo of Howbuiy (Octoher 27, 1644), measures for crushmg the Iiish rebels wero indeed 
boro himsc^ wife distmgiMhed bravery ; but owing sevens and even sanguinary, but, nevcrtbelcBs, peace 
to tuo backwardness ot his superiora, the results and proroerity followed in a degreo unknown beforo 
of these victones to the parliamentary cause wero in the mstoxy of that unhimpy country. Affairs 
^ 80 g;reat as tb^ might reasonably have been, in Scotland now claimed C.^8 attention. Scotch 
Ui wus complained m pa r li a me nt of the hack* commissioners hod been negotiating with Charles TT. 
Trar^oss of his supcriois, Essex and Manchester i at Bre^, hod urged him to come among them 
“ the am^ be not put into another and take the Covenant, and tii^ would crown 
method, and the war more vigoroasly prosecuted, him king over them at least, and do whot force of 


members of the houses c 
command in tho ann^ 
services were considered 


services were conndcred of such importance to tho in*chief of all the parliament fmccs. On the 16th 
c(^(a\real, that they vreteescepbonallyietiwcd of July, Charles Stnart hod aimed tho Covenant, 
Of the now modd aizny, Enitfox was appointed and waa fully acciyted as ^a. On the 3d 
P™®' ^ ®s lieutenant-general September following, C. routed the Scotch army at 
canadiy he commanded Dunbar. Charles, with what force remained, and 
TOO right ^ving of tlm puliamentaty anny at other accessions, afterwards marched southward, 
Haseby, June 1646, and acquitted hima c lf so wxdl and had penetrated to Worcester, when 0. p-ATna tip 
&crc, that the longs forces were utterly ruined, with him, and utterly overthrew the royalists on tlio 
rqy^ts in tho west w'cro now speedily re* annivereary of tho battlo of Dunbar, This battle 
duccd. BiMtol waa stonned; oveiywhere the royal placed 0, avowedly at tho head of publio ailaira in 
rauM was fauing and Charles himself , reduced to England, and to write his biomaphy from timo 
we last eztenuty, m Ma;^ 1646 escaped from Oxford until his death, would be to wntc the history of tho 
m disguise, and throw luznself into the arms of tho Commonweoltiu fl^io Long Parliament Lad now 
Howark (May 6, 1646}, by wliom he degenerated into tho Bump— hod bccomi^ in truth, 
■\Tas shor^ given up to the j^liomenta^ commis- on oligarchy, riven to long and usdeas disensaions 
aioncra. • Iho source of fho snife now fairly within about mere tedmicolities-^tolerableto the conntiy 
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alike for tiie extroordinaiy power it jposseased, aad 
for ike weak, ^iUommouB wav in wkiw it ezerciaed 
iti C., thenbra^ dissolved ike Bump, SOtli April 
1653, and henceforth he alone was ruler in Bngland. 
He inunediatdy summoned a parliament of 140 
penons, 138 of whom assemUed on tho 4tli July, 
but he found it necesaaty to dissolve it on the 12& 
Decemher ; its one ^at work having been the legal 
investiture of 0, wnh the supreme power and &a 
titk of Lord Protector, a pomtion upon which the 
princixml foreign powm hastened m congratulate 
hiuL 0. now acted in a veiy arhitroty nuinner, 
so for as his pulioments were concerned, calling 
them and dismissing them at pleasure ; but 
home policy, notwithstanding, was just and liberal 
toward the mass of the pe<^e^ and conducive to 
tim prosperity of the country : while his foreign 
poluy was_ such as to secure n positicn 


lemranon louowed any mdignily or mjnry to 
Knglisbmnn, no matter oy whom or where perpe- 
tofod ; and relimoua perseeutora on the con&ient, 
in term, stayed their bloody swords on the stem 
Bununons of the Lord Protector. He died Sep- 
tember 3, 1658, the annivenaty of some of his most 
important vict^ea. C. was buried in 'Westminster 
Abbey ; but on the 80th January 1661 (the anniver- 
sary A the death of Charles L) hia grave, along with 
those of ireton and Bradshaw, were broken open, 
the eoflhia dragged to ^bum, where the mouldering 
bodies were hanged and then thrown into a deep 
hole under the gallows, whilo their heads were act 
npon poles on tmi top of Westminster TT«11. Such 
was the sacrilegious brutality of the king and clergy 
Kor the deed was done by their authonty) towami 
Xfoehiad’a greatest ruler. It was long a fashion with 
historians, content to rely upon tho calumnies and 
falsehoods of royalist writers, to represent C. ns a 
monster of cruelty and hypoerin — a mim with a 
natural taste for blood, who made use of religious 
phrascolagy merely to aulncrve hia own ambitioua 
ends; but after tho researches of Carlyle and 
Guizot^ tho eloquence of Macaulay, and uie dear 
Statement and sound sense of Forster, such a view 
con no longer bo uphdd. C.’a religion was no mere 
profession, it was the very esscnco of the man; 
by nature, he was not a blood-sheddcr, and when 
necessity demanded tho grim exercise of the sword, 
he imsheathcd it with reluctance. Never was u 
religious man less of a bigot ; he would not, in so 
for os his iron wrill could effect hia pmposc, permit 
any one to be perseeuted for rehmous opinions. 
He^ delivered Biodle, tho founder or ]&gliw Uni- 
terianiam, out of the hands of the Vvmtmiiiatcr 
divines. He would have even given the desmsed 
and persecuted Jews tho right hand of citizen- 
ship. He graaped power, and dispensed with tho 
formality of^ parliaments, only because ho sought 
to prontote, in the speediest possible manner, uio 
inoq^ty, happiness, and glory of his native land. 

GBOMWBLL, BioiLUtD, son of Oliver Crom- 
widl. Lord Protector of England, was bom at 
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hers than to tho parly of earnest men of which 
.his fo&er was tho ohieL 'When Oliver attained 
the dimly of Lord IMector, ho called hia son 
from the obscurity of a country-house, and his 
fidd-sports, to have him dected for the counties 
of Monmouth and Soufhainpton, appointed h™ 
F^t Lord of Trade and Navigation, and mode 
him Chancdlor of Oxford. & none of theso 
capodties did Bichord C. exhibit any aptitude; 
and his foilnre os Proteotor, to wMoh bi^ office 
SSO 


R the ddest surviving son] he succeeded, on 
lath of his father, September 1658 — was still 
more conspicuous. 'With a mediocre intdlect, and 
no energy, hardly a friend in the irany, and the 
first pamament he called against him, the result 
could not bo otherwiso than it was— his demisdon 
(Aj^ 1659) — little more than seven months after 
he liad_ assumed the sceptre of the Commonwealtii. 
He retired to Hampton Court, from whence parlia- 
mentary stinginess ondprcssiim creditors soon drove 
Im to tho continent, where he resided for a con- 
siderable period. At length, letmniing to England, 
he had a house provided uir him otOheshunt, near 
London, where he leri^d in strict privacy until his 
death, in 1712. ' 

OBOMWELL, Thosus, an eminent English 
states man an d ecclesiastical rmormer, of the reign of 
Henry VJLLL, was bom near Lmdon in veiy hnmblo 
mrcumstanecs, his father being a blacksmith, about 
1490. After receiving but a very meagre education, 
he went to the eontment, and become dork in a 
factory at Antwerp, where ho devoted hfo qpan time 
to the nmnisition <n languages, in which he became 
very proficient. In 1510, he went into Italy, where 
he appears to have resided until about 1517, when 
he returned to England ; and, after some t^e^ was 
received into the houaduw of Wi^ey. That prelate, 
speedily reeomiiaing his abilities, made brm his 
solicitor and diief aamt in aU important business. 
As a member of the bfouse of Commons, 0. warmly 
and Bucecsriully defended the fallim minister, ms 
master, against the bill of impeachment— proof 
enough that he was not the heonlmdy ambitious 
man that his enemies have represented mm. Henry, 
admiring his chivalry, and appreciating his talent^ 
mado him his own seeretaiy j knighted him in 1531, 
and made him a privy-conncnllor. Honours rapidly 
fiowed in upon him; partly in consequence, it is said, 
of hia having suggested to Henry tim demrablenesB 
of throwing off ^ papal yoke altogether — on idea 
which BuitM well with the king’s impetuous naturo 
— ^but chiefly, no doubt, on account of his great 
abilities. In 1534, he had becomo chief Secretary 
of State, and Mosfan: of tho Bolls ; in tiio following 
year,_hc was_ made 'Vuitor-general of Ignplinb Mon- 
asteries — which be afterwards suppressed in such 
fashion as to obtain for himscilf tho designatiem of 
Malleiu Mmathamm — and keeper of the privy seal 
in 1536. In 1539 — to puss over a variety of minor 
tokens of royal approbatiem — he had risen to beEarl 
of Essme — having had some thirty monastic manors 
a^ estates given to him to kero up the dignity of 
his title — and Lord Chomberlam of En^and. 0. 
took the leading part in establishing the doctrines 
of tho Beformation, fhon^ he seems to have done 
so less on roli^ous tilum on pcilitical grounds. 
The destructiem of tho pope’s authority, and the 
establishment of tho sapremaiy M the Img in Eng- 
land, were what he laboured to effect; and wiui 
this view, bo prmulmted the artiedes of the new 
fiuth, hod English KUcb placed in the churches, 
and the youth of the nation tau^t 1^ Creed, the 
Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Frayer; and 
ordered tiio removal of oil images from tho altar. 
Ih this matter of eccdeBiostical polity, ho has, says 
Mr Fronde, in the third volume of his Sitlory qf 
England, 'left the print of his individual genius 
stomp^ indelibly, while Ue metal was at white 
hcat^ into tho constitution of the county. 'Wave 
after wave ,has rolled over his work. Bom&Diszii 
flowed back orer it Muy; Pnritnnisnii under 
another eren grandoTp Oromw^ overwhdmed it. 
But Romaiiigni ebbed againg and Pnxitanism is 
deadly |ind the polily of the Chundi of Png^nd 
remains os it wad left by its creator.’ iSi all 
that concerned the states in its vastest and most 
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complicated foreign relations, as well in the smallest 
I m.itters of sanitaiy reform at home, 0. took an active 
poriODnl interest. Hut the stem, jilmost savat^e 
manner in which, in the c.irrying out of his poUcy, 
ho ^sposed of all who opposed him, led to many and 
loud cornplaints, which damaged somewhat his popu- 
lanty the long. In order to retrieve his lost 
CTOund, he was zealous in promoting the marriage of 
Henry inth Anne of Clcvea, from ^mom, on acmunt 
of her known Lutheran tendencies, ho expected 
strong support. The success of his efforts in this 
matter proved the utter ruin of C., for the king, 
early conceiving a strong aversion to his unlovely 
queen, extended that dislike to the minister who 
had so strenuously promoted the marriage. Com- 
plaints against C. poured in thicker and lastcr, and 
me royal_ car was not unwilling to listen now. 
Charges of malversation and treason were made, and 
he was arrested and thrown into prison (10th June 
1540) ;*a bill of attainder was quickly draivn up, «and 
passed- the, tv’o Houses of Parliament avith little 
difficulty; and on the 2Sth July following, C. laid 
his head on the block on Tower Hill. A statesman 


of the Russian Admiralty, has three harbours : the 
east, intended for vessels of war, and capable of 
accommodating 30 ships of the lino; the middle 
harbour, where vessels are fitted up and repaired, 
and which is connected with the former by a broad 
canal ; and the west or ilerchant^s Harbour, for the 
merchant-shipping, ^vith capacity for 1000 vessels ; 
all are admirably defendei Hot only the trade 
of St Petersburg is conducted through this port, 
but that of a great part of the interior of Russia, 
which is connected with it by navigable rivers 
and canals. ^ C. contains many well-bxult houses ; 
the population m winter, when the place is rdmost 
deserted, amounts, with the garrison, to about 10,000, 
but in summer it is augmented to 40,000 or 50,000. 

CROOK, belonging to musical instmments, such 
I as tim French-horn or trumpet, is a circular tube, 

I which fits into the end of the instrument next the 


of \mdoubted genius, lie saw wliafc was best for his 
cmmtjy, Md did it— not certainly in a way com- 
mending itself to the judgment of the present time 
—but, perhaps, among the best and otJy sure modes 
that could bo devised in his age. He was imdoubt- 
c^y uiiscrnpulous, and veiy haughty towards the 
high; but tho poor and weak found him easily 
accessible, and, when wronged, a warm defender ; .anil 
though he w.as rapacious, the hungry had, neverthe- 
less, to thank liis generosity for many a me.aL 

GRO'IfSTADT (Hungarian, Hrasso), a town of 
^ansylvania, romantically situated .amid tho East 
Carpathians, at an elevation of 2000 feet ahovo the 
sc.a.^ Lat, 45’ 30^ H., long. 25’ 33^ E. It consists of 
an inner town, surrounded by walls, and of three 
pretty e.'ctonsive suburbs, tho population being (1809) 
27,700. The centre town, which dates from tho 
13th c,, is well and regularly built, and contains 
some handsome buildings, the chief of which is a 
Gothic Protestant church, built in tbo 14th ccntui^a 
1^3 p.art is almost exclusively inhabited by Saxons. 
The subimbs, surrounded with gardens and orchards, 
Anth hero and there tho hoary ruins of somo old 
castle, or the sloping roofs of some modern villa, 
rising above the trees, have a pleasant and pictu- 
resque appc.arauco. The suburbs arc chiefly occupied 
by AVallaobs and Magyars. linens, cottons, coarse 
woollens, bosieiy, paper, &c., are manufactimcd here 
in considerable quantities. C. was the first to%vn in 
Transylvam'a where a printing-press w.as established, 
and the first issues from it wore the Angslmrg 
Confession, and tho works of Luther. 

CROHSTAHT, a strongly fortified seaport, about 
20 miles avest of St Petersburg, on a n.arrpw 
c.aIcareous island of about five mUes in length, at 
the narroavest p.art of the Gulf of EinLand, and oa-cr 
against tbo mouth of the Nea-a. Lat. (of cathedral) 
59° 59' 40" K., long. 29’ 40' 38" E. C. is at once the 
greatest naa-al station and the most flourishing qom- 
morcial port of Russia. It was founded by Peter 
the Great in 1710, the island having been taken 
from the Swedes by him in 1703. Its fortifications, 
which protect the approach to St Petersburg, h.aa-e 
been an object of pe,at attention to tbo Russi.an 
government. The b.atteries are voiy numerous, 
defending every p.art of the channel by wliich vessels 
c.an enter. They are all built of granite, and armed 
avitb the heaviest ordnance. The place, indeed, was 
con.sidered by the British admiral avho reconnoitred 
it during the Russian war of 1854—1855, so impreg- ; 
nanle, that it would Iiavc keen utter madness to < 
make any attempt upon it. C., which is tho seat i 


f mouthpiece, for the purpose of making the pitch of 
^ the instrument suit the key of the music ; tho notes 
: of the parts for these instruments being always 
I ^ natural key of C, with the name of 

^ the key of the piece marked in letters. 

CROOK, SnEPHERD’s. See Pastoral Stavf. 

CROOKED ISLAND, one of the Bahamas, 
contains 160 square miles, and about 630 inhabit- 
ants. It lies to the soutli-cast of Long Island, of 
wliicli the north-west extremity forms nearly the 
middle point of the chain. In common wth somo 
others of the group, it is valuable chiefly for its salt. 
In tho exportation of this article, C. I. appears to 
stand third in order, its sliare counting 
about 12,000 bushels annually. TJie 
Bahama Salines arc all the more import- 
ant from the fact, that, for the curin*’ 
of fish, salt obtained by solar evaporation 
IS preferred to that ]>rocurcd from mines. 

I CROP, or OUT-CROP, is tho edge of ! 

I a stratum where it rises to tho surface, 
or, as the miners say, comes out to the 
day. The line of out-crop of a bod along 
a level surface is called its .siiikc; it is 
described by its relation to one or other I 
of the points of the compass. ' 

CROQUET. See fiuiT, Vol. X. , , 

CRO'SIER, a staff surmounted by a i i 
cross, which is carried before a bishop i 

on solemn occasion*?. It is about live ! | 

feet long, is generally made of tin, and ’ i 

is hollow. Crosiers are generally gilt, ' 

and arc often richly ornamented. Tlie i 
C._ differs entirely from tho pastoral staff, I I 

with which it is often nevertheless con- | 

founded — tho latter having a circular ^ 
head, in the form of a crool:. The illu.s- 
tration is of Archbishop Warham’s crosier 
(1520), from Canterbury Catliedral. ' ' 

CROSS. TIic C. was a common |. 

instrument of capital pimislimeut among [" 

tho ancients ; and the death of tlie (1 | 

wa.s esteemed so dishonouralde that only » 

slaves and malefactors of the io■s^cst < 

class wero subjected to it by the Komans. i , 

I It was customary to proclaim the name j 

[ and offence of the person cnicified, or , 

to affix a tablet {alhum) to the G., on 
which they ”wcrc inscribed. Malefactors fi|[ 

were sometimes fastened on a simple i III 
upright stake, and bo left to die, or they fJJ 

were impaled upon it, and to tliis upright ^ 

stake tho Latin name crux was originally and moi’e j 
strictly applicable ; but vciy generally a cross-piece i 
{paCiMuyn) was added to the stake, to wliich the 
aims of tho criminal wero tied, or to which his hands j 
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vero nailed. When the ctosa-inece iras fastened at 
ri^t an£^ bdow the summit u tte upright stoke, 
the C. was ealled crux immiamj when the oross-pieee 
was fastened at i^t an^^es across the top of the 
uinight stakes the & was ana eommitsa ; and when 
it was fonned of two beams crossins one another 
ol^ncly, it was ena deeutiata. The C, was erected 
without tile gates of towns, but in places of frequent 
resort. The person orudfied oftm lived for ^ys 
upon the cross. The death of Christ crudfiadon 
led Christians to regard the C. with peculiar feelings 
of reverence, and to make use of the dgn of the C. 
as a holy and distinguishing sign. The custom of 
arosaittg, m honour and commemoration of Christ, 
con he traced hack to the 3d century. The Emperor 
(^nstantine, after obtaining the vietmy over Maxen- 
tjus, through the influence — os ho beUeved — of the 
sign of the C., caused crosses to bo set up in public 
places and upon public hnildings ; and the veneration 
of the 0. increawd, particnla^ after tiie Invfntion 
^ the C., or finding of the alleged true C. of Christ 
in Jemsolem by uie Empress Sdena. See Cnoas, 
Invisction or. The dcsiro for rdics was gratified, 
and numberless portions of Iho true C. were oven 
away, without its being dirmnished. Iconodasts 
and others contended in vain against the prevalent 
woi^p of tlio C. ; and the crucifix (q. v.), a C. with 
an image of the Saviour affixed to it, was honoured 
more than any otlior image. The sign of the C. is 
nude not only by Itoman Catholics, but by the 
members of the ISastcm churches also; there are, 
howcviw, distinctive ditrvrcncca in the manner in 
which it is made. It is admitted by the Lutherans 
os a commemorative sign of fjio atoning death of 
Christ, but by nuny Protestants is rejected as a 
humait^ mvention m worship, and as tending to 
snperatitioii. It was very generally used during the 
middle ages, and still is among the leas enlightened 
(leasantry in some Bonian Catholie cuimtrics as a 
sort of charm, or as aflnrding somo acenrity, like 
an amulet, against all evil, and portiuiilarly against 
evil spirits and witchcraft. 

It apiicara that the sign of the C. was in 
use M an emblem, having certain religious and 
m^tic meanings attached to it, long before the 
Curia^n era; and the Spanish conquemra were 
aatonislicd to find it an object of rvUgunis wnera- 
tion among the natives of Central and Soiitli 
America. Be this as it may, it was early adopted 
ns a symbol by Christians, witli express reference to 
the central fact of their religion, and it has been 
extensively used as an ornament in Christian archi* 
tcuture, and m the ground-plan of churches (q. v.). 

The C. of the Resurrection is 
opposed to the C. of the Passion, 
by ecclesiastical writers. It is a 
lance, headed by a & instead of a 
inkc, and carrying a lionncr upon 
which a C. is depicted. It is the 
C. lield by the iiaschol lamb, and 
carried at the head of ndi^ous 
Iirocessioiis. Tlic laigo C. always 
Iibaced over tlie entrance of uio 
main chancel of a cliurah, was 
called the rood, or /lofy rood. A riqirescntation is 
here given of tho tup of one of these large orna- 
mental crosses. 

Tlic forms given to crosses in art are endless; 
but tlie two leading tyj^ are tlic Latin C., or crux 
mmieta, supposed to bi " ' 
let thi 
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This 0., or crux deeueseUa, consisted of two diafts 
of ^nol length crossed diagonally at tho middle^ 
as in the annexed cub According to the legend. 






Greek Cross: Latin Cross. St Andrew's Cross. 

this was tho form of G. on which St Andrew, tho 
national saint of Scotland, suffered martyrdom. As 
the Scottish ensign, it is now Uended with the C. 
of St George in the TTnion Jabk, 

Many 




upon 

stones, ondTin other situations, i 
Among tiieso, the 0. most.commonly seen 
is called tho O, croedet. In this figure, 
as seen in the annexed cut, the extremi- 
ties ore intersected, so os to moke several 
small crosses. When cmrioj'cd in eccle- 
siastical architecture, the figure is usually 
carved in a florid or highly decorative style. When 
tho 0. crosslct is pointed at the lower extremity 
instead of being crossed, it is in heraldry said to 
be fitched, otfitihte. It is of frequent use m Iflnzoii. 

d’anetuaiy. Soundly, or llommenlal Cmttn, as 
th^_ are coued, cc^ist of an upright flat pillar or 
riisk, covered with senlptnred devices, and set in 
a soeket level with the ground. Occasionally, they 
appear to have marked bonndarici^ but more fre- 
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. supposed to be tlut on whicli Christ 
Buirercd, and the Greek C., both of which are sub- 
ject to many fantastic variations. The Greek C. 
forms tlie well-known C. of St George, wliicli, 
adopted from tho legends of that hero, was the 
national ensign of tho English previous to tho union 
with Scotland, Tho C, of St Andrew dificred 
na 


I verm of a sanctuary, 

crosses arc said to bo Scandinavian or Danish, and 
such are known ns Itmie Croeaee, tiio term rune 
signifying a snper- 
sfations invoca- 
tion, We are told 
that tho isluid 
of Iona at ono 
time possessed 3G0 
crosses, but aU aro 
now destroyed or 
dispersed cxccjit 
one, called St 
hlartin’s Cross, 
standing in tho 
grounds of tho 
cathcdioL It is a 
column of com- 
pact mioa sriiist, 

14 feet high, IS 
inches bro^ and 
C inches thick, and 
is fixedin a p^cB- 
tal formed out of 
a mossivo block of 
rod granite, about 
3 feet high. In 
connMtion witli 
certain ancient 
religious houses in 
Ireland, there wero 
some very fine 
orosscs of this kind; tho most 
sive which stiU exists being 
tho county of Louth. 

nr y_i rt 



St Martin’s Cross, Iona. 


intic and impres- 
lot of St Luke’s in 


iTemortal Orostea oro those whidi were erected in 
memory of some beloved object^ or in commcmor.a- 
tion of some event of local impoitancc. Tn England, 




CL Tcscniblou a Goiliic tnrroli get on the grand, or 
on a base of a few steps, and was decorated with 
niches for iignrcs and pinnacles. The best known 
cxamplps are those erected liy ]^watd L (1290) in 

mcmoiy of bis 
queen, Eleanor; 
being placed on 
the spra wbero 
the lM)dy rested 
in its fnncrcal 
progress to West- 
minster. Ibe 
crosses at Walt- 
ham, Chcapsidc, 
and Cluiring were 
of tbo number. 
Those at Cheap- 
side and at Char- 
ing arc destroyed, 
but the CL 
Waltham, thoucli : 


cayed, remains ns 
a testimonial of 
_ _ ^ the affection and 
piety of tho mat- 
s'^?-' cat of the Plan- 
liigcncta. Wo pre- 
sent a skctcli 
of this bcantilid 
Nonnan cross, as 
Walthniii Cross, restated. restored. 

Tbion or J/oidet 

Cro’ta were erected as stands to preach from, 
or ill commemoration of events rcgiu^ng which 
it was deemed proper to evoke feelings. 

As these struetims were ineorxiomtcd witli or 
surmoimtcd by a crucifix, tho tem cross was so 
indelibly associated with them that it survived tho 
roligions diaractcr of tho fabrics. ‘Hio general 
intent of markctcrossca was to cxcita public 
Iionuigo to tho religion of Christ orocified, and to 
inspire men with a senao of morality and piety 
ainidat tho ordinary transactions of life.’— hlilncr's 
Uiatory qf n'ine/iestcr. The earliest examples of tl^ 




St Paul’s Cross, 

kind consisted probably, of tall crucifixes of wood, 
such os aro still seen ly tho waysides in some conti- 
nental cimntries. Aft^wids, stone shafte would 
bo substituted; and according to tho incrcaao of 


CROSS. 


market revenues, or jnogress of taste, these town 
crosses assumed that imposing ohaTacter which flicy 
latterly possessed. Of the lo^er ornamental erosscs 
of this land, thero aro some string eipecimens in 
England. Wo may refer to that at Cheddar in 
Somorsetsliiro, and that at Malmesbury in Wiltsbiro ; 
both are open vanltcd structures, wiui a commodi- 
ens lyace beneath, as a refuge for poor market-folks 
during rain, and snrmonntcd with a kind of Gothio 
turret. At Chichcater, Bristol, and WiniAcstor, tho 
markot-erosses, while similar in form, ore of a h^^er 
arehitccteral quality. So Britton’s ArAUedmal 
AnUmnties. Adjoining St Foul’s in London, stood 
Paul's^ C., a struetnro which wo read of os early as 
1259, in Iho reign of Ifcnry IIL It was essentially 
a town-preaohing U., and is associated with some 
interesting occiirrencra m history. Before this C. 
the imfortiinato Jane Shore was forced to do penance 
in tho reign of Richard III,, to whoso malieo she 
was made a victim. This event was followed by Dr 
Shawe's infamous srimon, attemptmg to bostardiso 
tho children of Edn.inl, and culo^sing Richard, 
wto was present on the occasion. In front of 
this (X sat Cardinal W^lsey, to hear fnlminations 
against Luther; and about ten years later, by 
order of_ Henry VIH., preachers here delivered 
sermons in favour of tho Reformation. At this 
C,, Queen Elisabeth attended to hoar a thanksgiviug 
sermon for tlio defeat of tho Siianish Armada. 
Here, sermons continued to bo ilcliv cred imtil 1G43, 
when, with other so-ealled relics of jtojicry, tlio 
CL inenrred tlie displeasure of the Puritans, and 
was demolished by order of i>arliamcnt Whatever 
\vaa tlio original form of Paul's C., it was in later 
times a plain pnlpit-hko fabric of wood, covered 
with leaii, anil, ns scon ly tho adjoining cut, was 
providetl with sents fur an aiulicncc. Tliis inoffen- 
siyo and re-slly useful preauliiiig C., which wo could 
msb Imd Iwen si>ared, stood on the north aide of the 
church, a little to the i.ast of Cannon Alley, 

Scotland offers no i-iiecimcns of memorial or 
Kornun crosses, tbonch, perhaps, wo should mako 
an exception in favour of thu .Scott Monument, 
at Edinburgh, which is csscntmlly a Norman (X 
of a gigantic order. Sec Senrr, Sin Waweiu As 
rogaids the m,irki*t-erob8C8 of Scotl,ind, they nevTr 
atteincd to that clalioratcly orn.ato clinroctcr which 
distiugnisbes such crosses as those of Cliiclicstor 
and Winclicster. Yet 
the .Scottish town-crosses .,1 

had some distmgiiish- ‘ 

ing features: The more 
siniiilo kind consisted of 
a shaft of stone, gencr- Kl 

ally ocLmgular in shajie, J 

and 12 or more feet in v 

height. At top was 
an ornamental capital, ' 

which boro a dial and . . . 

vnne, or tho figuro of fi jr, ■ 

a unicorn. Tho shaft 

sprang from tho top of <— 

n_ graduated flight of 

circular or octangular - ' 

steps: A specimen of 
this species of C. is seen Peebles Cross, 
in tho markct-phico of 

Melrose. Anotner specimen, renovated and sot 
in tho quadrangle of tho Chambers Institntion, 
Peebles, is shown in tho annexed cut. Tho grander 
market G consisted of a tall stone shaft, such as 
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jlut described, but instesid of steps, it smug from 
the eentro of an imposing snb-stnicturc, ^lis strnc- 
tnro was circular, hexagonal, or ocfaigonnl, and from 
10 to IG feet hi^. 'Tho top formed a jdatfoim, 
which was surrounded with on ornamented stono 

S» 
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^anpet, and was readied by a atair inside. The 
Bides of the bnQding \reio decorated irii^ julastezs, 
and boro vaiious hemldic and o&cr deyioes. Such 
\7ore the crosses of Edinbnr{^, and such is the reno- 
Taled C. of Aberdeen, tho sides of whioh, however, 
aro open. Losing their religions ohoraotor, the 
Scottish mnrlcct-crosscs were emjdoyed for ro^ 

and mvic pro^ 
motions, and as 
places where cer- 
tain judicial writs 
were exeontcA 
The general re- 
moval of these 
ancient and inte- 
resting stmetures 
has been often 
matter of lament- 
ation. The oldest 
C. of Edinburg, 
which was tiie 
scene of a num- 
ber of incidents 
connected with 
Scottish histo^, 
stood in the 
rontro of the 
Hi^ Street, 
nearly oppMite 
the entrance to 
the Parliament 
Square. It was 
removed in 1617, 
to malce way for 
a royal pageant, 
the nroeeasioii of James VI., on his first vuit to 
Edinburgh after his removal to England. A new 
market-C. was then erected a short way fuller 
down the street, on the south ude. Wo give a 
sketch of this C., which consisted of an octangular 
aub-atruotuie 16 feet across, with a han^mo atone 
shaft of about 20 feet in height; its removal in 
1766, by the civic authontica, is in^oantly referred 
to by Scott in his poem of Jfarmion. Since its 
removal, royal proclamations. See., are mado on the 
site, which for such piiriKiscs is tcclinically the 
inarket-C. of Edinburgh. With better appreciation 
of objects of nrclia-ologieal interest than prevailed in 
the 18th c,, the ahaft,'or cross prmicr, was ro-crected 
in 1869 wiAin the railings of St Giles. w. c. 



Edinlnugh Marki t-eni-s. 


CROSS, in Heraldry. If wo assume tho art of 
bliumn to have originated in connection with the 
Crusades, it will not surprise us to find the symbiP 
of the Christian faith so frequently introduced into 
tho escutcheons of ancient and noble families ovciy- 
whero in Europe. It is one of the honourable 
ordinaries, and, indeed, from its sacred character, 
is esteemed by heralds as tho most honourablo 
charge. Its form varies so much that MCnestrier 
counts 42 crosses ; La Colambiirc, 72 : and Guillim, 
39. Most of the architectural crosses occur in 
heraldry, along with many others. 


CROSS, IirvjamoN of tiiz, tho name given in 
the Roman Catholio Church to a festivu which 
commemorates the finding of the alleged true C. of 
onr Saviour, and which is edebrated on the 3d of 
May. The Empress Hdena, the mother of Constan- 
tine the Great, out of a desire of visiting the holy 
places, undertook a jonmey to Pidcstine in 326, 
tiiongh she was then near ci^ty years of ago ; and 
being animated with a great desue of finmng tho 
C. on which our Saviour suffered, she was so wdl 
directed, it is said, in the search which she instituted, 
that the C. was fonnd, and with it the crosses of the 
two thieves; but the title beiug found separate fr^ 


the C., a mirade readily determined which was the 
proper object of reverence. An order of friars, 
founded in honour of tho Invention of the Cross, 
and carrying in their hand a 'staff, on tho top of 
which was a G, reedved the name ot OrolHers (Ek. 
eroix, cross), corrupted into Croudud ot OnOehtd 
Friars. They came to England in the 13th o., and 
had monastmes in London, Oxford, and Ryegate. — 
The festival of tho Meeation qf (he Cross (14tii ^p- 
tember) commemorates its re-erection in Jerusalem 
1^ tho Emperor Heradins in 628, after it had been 
carried away by tiie Persians. 

CROSS, Tna Obser of the, originally a spiritual 
order of l^ghthood, which iqirang op m Palestiw 
in the time of the Crusades, and was then called 
tho SelhlAemiie Order. After tiie commencement 
of the 13th e., the kni^ts of this order adopted the 
monostio life, settling diiefiy in Austria, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Pohmd, and Silesia. Pope Gregory JX. 
confirmea the order in 1328. Its prindpd seat is 
now in Bohemia, and its members generally hold 
ecdesiostical prefermenfai or jnofeBsur^m in the 
university of Prague. They aro distinguished by a 
G of red satin, with a i&-pointed snir under it^ 
and ore sometimes called Sldt^irL 

GROSS, The SomnERir, the most consmenous 
const dlation in the southern hemiroherc, situated near 
the Antanitio Oirde^ and therefore never visible 
to our latitude. It eonsista of four bright stars, to 
which the fanty, aided by Christian associations, 
readily gives the emaform shape. The two bril- 
liant stars which mark the summit and foot of the 
C. have nearly tho same ri^t ascension. The con- 
stellation, therefore, is almost perpendicular when 
passing tiie meridian, and these two stars act os 
pointers to tho Antar^ pole. 

CROSS, VioiOKU. , Tho pccnliarities of this 
decoration, which was institutM on tho termination 
of tho Crimean campaign in 1866, ore, tiiat it mire 
be granted to a soldier of any rank, and for a sin^ 
act of vnlonr. The G of tiie Legion of Honour, 
os was felt during 
the Crimean campaign, 
served a purpose in tiie 
French army which was 
served by none of our 
decoration and it was 
in imitation of it that 
the Victoria C. was 
founded, with the in- 
BCt^on 'For Valour,’ 
and which can be given 
to nono but those who 
have performed, in pre- 
sence of the enemy, 

Boao signal not of 
valour or devotion io 
their country. The 
general distnbntion d 
tiie crosses earned in 
the Crimean war took Victoiia Cress, 
place in Hyde Pork on 

the 26th June 1867. The recipients were 62 
in number. Tlic Victoria Cross is in the form of a 
Maltese Cross, formed from tho cannon captured at 
SeboatopoL In the contra is tho royal crown, 
surmounted ^ the lion, and bdow, on a scroll, the 
words, 'For 'valour.’ The ribbon is blue for the 
navy, and red for tho army. On the claty are two 
branches of laurel, and from it tho cross hangs, 
supported by tho initial 'V.’ Tho decoration is 
accompanied by a pension of £10 a year. 

CROSS BILL IN CHANCERY is a suit 
brou^t by the defendant against tho plaintiff in 
the originm suit, for the purpose of setting up some 
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claim or defence wliieh conid not bo maintained in were appropriatdy nuirked viih the cross, andhence 
the originnl suit. the name. The oiig^ of the practice is obscure. 

OSOSSBIIiIi {Loiia), a genus of birds of the probab^ it is a rdio of some hmthen obserr- 
I family t'ringillida, maim resembling bullfinches, ^ vhimi the early church gave a Christiaa 
j linnets, &c., cxci^ in &e bill, srhidh is altogether simifinanoe. At Chelsea, there srere former^ two 
I singular; the two mandibles — which axe rather Iona c&brated _bnn-honaes, besieged on Good £Sn^y 
tiiick at the base, and tnnnTi curved — crossing eaim &om morning until night by hundreds of eager 
ntlier at the pmnts^ when the bill is doaeA In purchasers^ but they have long since disappear^ 
difierent individiuds, even of the same sped^ the OBOSS GBOSSLBT. Seo Cboss. 

SEUri 

was rashly charad^ed by Bufifon as ‘ an error and “* 

defect in nature, and a usdess deformity ; ’ whereas, 

it is an od^ble adaption to thT^ranta and “S® 

habits of the Mrds, and^ other peculiarities of their 

structure bcautifuUy conc^nd with it-the bill ^ 

being articulated to the head^ such a maimer that „ *“ examine a cav^ 

tiaBy, Dt least, the e£Eect of the operation of this 
C' subtle agency. In 1807, he commenced eneriments 

with the view of forming artificial my s talB by eleo- 
Pi Y trioity. He toolc home .jome of the 'water which 

Jl droroed from the roof oi\he oave, and oxpoiwd it 

^ action of a Toltaio battery for ten days, when 
\ 1 m found crystals of carbonate of 1™^ forming on 

the n^atire platinum wire. C.’b endeavours to 
form crystals of various sorts were very suecouf uL 
After w years of quiet researoh, during wUoh 
period he remained totally unknown to the foam ed 
world, he obtained no 1^ than 24 minerals, oiys* 
tals of quarts, arragonite^ carbonates of lime, 1^*^^ , 
and copper, besides more thun 20 other artificial 


Cnisshill {Laxia eurvinuttra). 


minerals, fbmlainmg his disooveties at the 
hdd by fha British Associatum for Ihe Advance- 
ment of^ Sdence, at Briatd in 1836, he reedved 
high praise from its moat distingniahed membsia. 
On this_ oocosioa ha aloo enireaaed his bdief that 
m'ory kind of minenl woola yet be foimed by tho 
ingenniiy of man. But his most starldine disooverv 

1.1 to ** ■ 1 - " 


tbi.“fi, ^t as obtain their fe;;:ron^““nft^“”™:^er^ 

pnneipd food, ae se^ of to i^ pmes, by W ^th soms hi^y canstio solutions, 

^ J pomts rf ao trith atmospherio air, there appeared, as if gtadnally 
™ . together-whiaa^ BO «» to growing from^oks betweentim^ of 

a«m mto ae oiromt, certain sninuls of the genus aoanis. 0.never 
^ develop animal life out of 
CT enmg qdto a^cumtly, and ao tmgae. wlua aoxganio dement bnt simto that under oertain 

phpioal oonditiiTO he conH^moke ooaxi appear, 
hOTO articulated to aew or ordinary Ime not oaerwiae. Tho ‘ disoovory' mode a B»t 

rf "®®f J^° “'*'® ^ possiMity of the foct^, 

** “ of course, denied by aU am pers(^ who •take the 

^la^ movonenta a tear wood to ]^m, and hi^ priori rood,' and have nude up thdr minJ. aa 
crosBliilla in c onfin emmt a^ to tato a nusehievoua fiiota alone are possible; but Faraday 


a^b^'.om'^esdS^TS^ef i^o^rdS.' ITwi^’M^ ! 

Only three qiedca aie aU rfwhia 

be® found hi Britain, altho^ only TOoTac com! sndi ptuble duig® It u hnnu- 

?t“^i^ o^^^oEZ^"“* h"®®T?'?®' ^ to^^Lh hT^;;»inX 

were lost to a m eonseqnenee of Wstooo^ 
B u a natiTO of <x also invented a metiud of pnrifying roa^w^® 

Wmsto nirfiiQ, tq^lied to ngtotoi. Bk ikd"!gto e, 

OBOSS-BOW. See Abbaubt, Abchibbs abd 1855k An ezcdlent numoir of him was rnW^»^ 
ABanERY. Igr ^ widow (1857). 

OBOSS BBEEDIHG. S® Bbzesino. rso'BB.'RTAiirrN’A'TTO'Nr ti,. AVWVmvitlMAea 


OBOSS BOjnS, a email cake specially 
for Good Friday, and in mai^ towna of 


C^O'BB-BZAMIBA'TIOlf. The examination of 
d a witness by the portoagunst whom he was adduced, 
id Ih Ihigland, the foUo'^g are the prindjial nilea 


®™i^^i!i®*^* the atra^ m the motni^ of that day affecting 0. : 1. He wiacss may be cross-examined 
08 Bot-cross buna means simply a round on tbo whole case, and not mordy ® ae points 

ral^prop®^, a Imiq), bemg from ao ame_ root on vrMab he hod he® .Tuinfanrl in nW. 2. Tto.A- 
nsounioB, li^oi^l^abampmknob; allied is ae mg questions may be put m cross-axamination. 
Ga® Mfimen, a coke, a oamoek. Good-firiday bus 8 , Indevant quemons may oft® ho pnt^ bnt if , 

ISE, 
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for tlio mere pnrpose of impcaclii^ the Tritness'a 
credit, then* are inadmUaiblc. 4. sm the purpose 
of imMac^g the character of the witness, he 
may always bo asked whetlier he has been guilty 
of a crime, but he ii not alwajs bound to answer. 
S. Evidence may I)c brou^t to contradict the answer 
given on (1., on relevant facts, but not on itiele- 
vant, imlc.'S the irrelevant fact be the conviction of 
the witness of a fdony or misdemeanour. Ck A wit- 
ness may lie cross-examined as to any previous 
statement made by him rdativo to the trial (except 
matter of mere opinion as to tho merits of the 
case), and evideneo may afterwords bo brought to 
contradict hinL See Evidistce. 

CBOSSOFO'DIA, a genus of annelids determined 
from nuirldim on the surface of Silurian slates. 
Eothine exhibiting structure has liccn obscn-cd — 
tho siotaco of tho slate is not even ^rkened 1 ^ the 
organisins, whidi tho markings shew to have been 
ncreid-like worms of somo six inches in length. 
The extraordinary length, ‘probably many j'ards,’ 
which was ascribed to this aninuil, has be(m shown 
I 7 Alexander Bryson to be founded on a confusion 
of the body with the track formed 1 ^ tho passage 
of the creature through a crisp rather than a slimy 
mud, the track having been filled up with dry blown 
dust, which gives it an appearance and sbuctnro 
different from those of tho surrounding matter. 

CEtOTALA'ItIA (Gr. krotalon, a rattle), a genus 
of plants of tlio natural order Lttptminoace, sub-order 
Papilionaeaa, deriving its name from the inflated 
pods in which tho seeds rattle when ripa ^c 
spedes are numerous ; annual, perennial, and 
shrubl^ donts, natives of the worm ports of the 
world. Many of them have long, stmi^t, dendcr 
stems .and branches, and same of these yidd valu- 
able fibre, pariacularly C.juneea, tlie Smnr (q. v,), or 
Sunn Hemp of India, an annual species, the filne of 
whicli is now on important article of commerce. 
JunniruPoitE Hmr, mso an important fibre, and 
regarded os stronger than Sunn, is the produce of 
O, tenuifalia, a perennial species about nine feet 
high,_ a native of the south of India, which, when 
mwing in abundant space, throws out many 
branches ; but when sown thick, grows with litue 
bronchia C. Burhia, which iwturally grows in 
veiy aria places, is also cultivated in SmM for its 
fibre; and that of O. retuaa is emxdoyed in tho 
Madras presidency. C. juneea is also often sown in 
India, to be used m a young state for feedmg catUc. 

CBOTA'LID^, a family of venomous serpents, 
agreeing with Viperidca in their general form ,|nd 
appearance; in their largo head, which is br^ 
l^ind and has a short muzzle ; in their short tail ; 
and in having long fangs in the front of the upper 
jaw, which is destitute of other teeth ; but difiermg 
from them in having a loqm {nt — ^the use of which 
is not known— on each aids of the fiice between 
the nostril and tho eye; and in having the toil 
terminated by a sort u homy qnno or by a rattio. 
Many of tbe most dangerous serpents of the warm 
parts of Asia and America belong to this fiunily, 
whicih receives its name frooi tho rattlesnakes (q. v.) 
(Gto erotalui, a rattle) of America, and contains 
also the genera Trigmoetphahu, Omytedoog^heibu, 
LvuAeaa, £c. 

OHOTCH, William, a distinguished musical com- 
Iioam, was bom at Horwich in 1776. Ss musical 
genius was quite as precocious as that of the great 
Mozart. When little more than three years old, it is 
said that he could play Chd save the King amost 
throughout with chords, and the accuracy of his ear 
was such tliat he could detect in a mcment wW 
note was strack, and in what kgy the munc was 
composed. When only 22 , C.’s abilitiea were so 


much appreciated that he was appmnted Professor 
of Music in Oxford University, the degree of Doctor 
of Music being conferred upon him. In 1S22, ho 
obtain!^ tho principal<hip of the Boyal Academy 
of Mnsi& C. composed a large number of pieces for 
the organ and piano, as well .as m.any voud pieces. 
Ilowas anthor of of ^Tufical Composition 

and Thorough Bass, and Sighs rf Musie of all Ages, 
3 vrfis. He died Dcccmlicr 29, 1&17. 

CBOTCHET. SceMme. 

GBO’TOH, a genus of plants of the matural order 
Eupluahittoac, haviim male and female flowers gene- 
rally on the same plant; tho m.alo flowers with five 
petals; the female flowers with three styles, which 
are cither forked or divided into many branches; 
the capsules 3-ccllcd, with one seed in each cell. 
The species arc numerous, mostly tropical or sub- 
tropical trees or shrubs, a few hinbaccons. Somo 
of them possess in a very hj^ degree the acrid 
properties so characteristic of the order to which 
they belong Among these^ tho most important is 
tho PuBClKa dL (U. Tiglium], a small tree, a native 
of Lidia and tho more easterly tropieal parte of 
Asia. The leaves are extremely acrid; the wood 
in a fresh state is n drastic; and in a dned state, a 
more mild purgative; and the see& {0. Seeds, or 
Tillg Seeds) are an cictremely powerful drastic jiax- 

g itivo, formerly much em]^oycd in Europe, tot 
ttcrly disused on account of viotoieo and imecr- 
tointy of action, althon^ still vidualfio as yielding 
C. Oil (q. v.). Thi^ are oval, or oval-oblong about 
the size of field-beans. So great is thdr acridity, 
that dangerous cficete have ensued Lorn worldng 
for somo uouzs witii packages lA them. Tho oil m 
obtained mostly by expressmn, and pai^y to treat- 
ing the cake with alcohol — The wood and seeds 
of O, ^Parana are employed in some parte of the 
East in the some way os those of O. Tirflimn; and 
the wood is supposed to be the Lignum JPavanie 
or Panavai of commcrca Other species possess 
similar Tnoperties. — ^Very different arc tho pro- 
perties or the ^cies which yield Cascarilla (q, v.) 
and Cqwlcho (q. v.) barks, to which a great rcsem- 
blo^ exists in tho barks of a number of species, 
natives chiefly of America. — Other species are still 
more oromatio, and some delightfully fr a gr a nt, con- 
taining in great abundance a tiuckish babamic sap. 
Tho sap m G, gratissimua is much em]^oycd as a 
perfume and cosmetic at tiie Capo of Good Himo ; 
that of O, origanMium is used m tlio West IndicB 
as a substitute for Balsam of Cimiva; that of C. 
lalsamifinim, also West Ihdinn, nunishes Ban de 
Mantes by distillation; and the balsamic sap of 
some Sonto American species is dried and usm as 
incense, 

OBOTOM A'QUEDUCT. See Aodediict. 

OBOTOH OIL is of an unctuous consistence, 
and varies in cdoiir from a pale ycUoiv to n dark 
zeddish-lnown or de^ rher^ colour. It is not 
misoible with water, but dissolveB in alcohol and in 
ether. It has an acrid taste, and an implc.asant but 
characteristic odour, and is a powerful purgative, 
one drop of tiie pure oil beii^ a snfiicicnt dose. 
When rubbed upon the skin, u produces rubefoc- 
tion and pustular eruption, and thereby tends to 
^eve some affections of the intcnml organs. It 
is used either I 7 itself in the unmixed state; or 
diluted with dive oil, soap liniment, alctod, fsc. 
It is not to be employed except with caution. 
OBOTOHBIYBB. See New York. 
OBOTO’FHAGA (Gr. tide-eater), a genus of 
Tnrds of the order Seansores, at Climbers, dlied to 
trogons and toucans, and of which somo of tho 
species 0 X 0 known by tho names Am and Heel- 



CROUP— CROW, 


riri), tlio former from their cry, tho latter from the 
hi.;h, hlade-liko ridge whicli surmounts the short, 
much compressed, arched hill. The tail is fan- 
shaped. 0. Ani, often called tho Satakka Black- 
Eir.D, is common in tho West Indies and tT.arm 



Sav.anna Blackbird (Groiophaga Ani), 


parts of America, inhabiting s.avannas and open 
p.astiu:cs, particularly those ivhich are occupied by 
cattle or horses, and feeding chiefly on insects, 
partly also on berries. It uses the sharp ridge of 
tho bill in opening out earth, dung, &c.', in search 
of insect prey. It often perches on the backs of 
horses or c.attlo, to feed on ticks, and may be seen 
clinging to a coir’s tail; the important service 
avliich it renders being apparently well appreciated. 

CROUP, a severe and fatal disease of infants, 
knoim from a remote period, but first scientific- 
ally described by Dr Francis Home in 17G5, as a 
suilboativo affection of. tho bre.athing, depending 
upon the formation of a false membrane or fibrinous 
depo.sit -on the mucous membrane of the windpipe 
or L.aryns: (q. v.). It is proper to remark that the 
inflammatory disease described by Homo has been 
frequently confounded with a purely sp.asmodic 
affection of tho larynx, the asthma of SliUar, or 
larijngismvs slridichcs of Dr Mason Good ; .and also 
with Diphtheria (q. v.), in which a false membnane is 
formed on the pluarynx and palate, .as well .as in the 
larjaix. C., .in tho more restricted sense, begins with 
syraittoms resembling Catan-h (q. v.), but differing in 
the gre.ater degree of foverishnoss and hoarseness. 
In a short time, the respiration becomes difficidt and 
noisy ; a ver3' peculiar hissing sound is heard accom- 
uanying tho dran-ing of each breath ; the cough is 
harsh and brassy; tho countenance is injcctetf, the 
expression very feverish and .anxious, the voice 
entirely lost, or very much altered. This state is 
soon followed by one of suffocation, unless tho little 
jiaticnt is relieved by oxpootor,ation, which, however, 
frequently takes place in the midst of vomiting or 
coughing, a quantity of membranous shreds being 
brought up from the windpipe along with ghairy 
mucus, and sometimes streaks of blood. In the worst 
cases, the spasms of ineffectual cougliing, and tho 
constantly increasing obstruction to the bre.athing, 
are most painful to witness ; and a period of ‘toss- 
ing, extreme suffering, and anxiety is succeeded 
cither by gradual insensibility, or by convulsions, 
avhieh arc very soon followed by de.ath. True 
C. is rarely seen after the age of puberty, and 
is riither uncommon before the termin.atlon of the 
first year of life. It may occur, hoiyever, at any 
ago, and has essontmUy tho s.amo characters .ns 
.nro .above described. It is supposed to be due in 
some me.nsurc to Endemic (q. v.), and piartly also 


to Epidemic (q. v.) causes. It is most common 
in cold and’ moist climates and seasons, and in 
low-ljdng, but exposed situations. Tho variations 
in its prevalence, however, are by no means fidly 
explained. The treatment of 0. requires to be very 
active and decided, and yet free from rashness. In 
cases of highly inflammatory type, and in robust 
children, it may bo proper to take blood from tho 
arm, or to place one or more leeches (according to 
the age of the cluld) over the top of the breast-bone. 
An emetic should also be given as soon as possible, 
composed of a full dose of tartar-emetic or of ipeca- 
cuanh.a, or both together. Some prefer sulphate 
of copper given in repe.ated doses : in America, a 
preference is given to alum and honey mixed into a 
p.aste, and given in teaspoonful doses. The emetic 
may be repeated, if necessary, every two or three 
hours, and the child shoiUd at intervals be placed 
in tho warm bath. It needs hardly be added 
that medieal advice should be procured without a 
moment’s delaj whenever it is within reach, for 
the disease is one of extreme danger, and almost 
aU the most effective remedies require experienced 
hands for their safe administr.ation. In extreme 
cases. Tracheotomy (q. v.) has been resorted to with 
success. 

CROW (Oorms), a genus of birds, the typo of tho 
family Corvtdm (q. v.). The largest species of this 
genus is the Raven (q. v.). The Rook (q. v.) also 
belongs to it. Besides these and the Jackdaw (q. v.), 
there aro two other species found in Brit.ain, the 
Common or Cakrion C. (0. corone), and thoRovsiON 
C. or Hooded C. {O. cornix). They differ from one 
another chiefly in colour, the Carrion C. bemg 
black, the Hooded C. gray, with black head, thro.at, 
wings, .and tail. The Hooded C. is also rather 
larger than the Carrion C., which, in size, ne.arly 
agrees with the rook, but which may readily bo 
distingui^ed from that species by having the "base 
of tho bill and the upper part of the throat not 
naked and rough, but closely feathered. The name 
Hooded C. is derived from the .appearance of the 
black head, contrasted with the gray body, but in 
some parts of Scotland is, without any show of 
reason, popularly transferred to the Carrion C., 
under the form hoody. Both of these species have 
habits much more resembling those of the raven 
than of tho rook ; they seldom or never associate 
in flocks, .and not only prefer carrion to avonns, 
insects, or vegetable food, but w.atch and attack 
I very weak animals, such as yoimg lamhs. On 
this account, a premium is in many places given 
for their destruction, and g.amckoepers relentlessly 
pimsue them on accoimt of their robbing nests, 
from avhich they take either the eggs or the help- 
less j’oung. Their own nests aro built in trees, or 
if these ai-e not to bo found, among high rocks. 
They both occ,asion.ally frequent the sea-coast, 
fccdi^ on shell-fisb, &c. Both are widely distributed 
over Europe and the northern parts of Asia. — The 
C. of Horth America {C. Ainericanus) is very similar 
to the Carrion C., but rather smaller, and, after 
the breeding season is over, congregates into great 
flocks : it is also parti.ally migratory, gre.at numbers 
from the more northerly parts moving to the south 
on tho approach of winter. Its h.abits .are otherwise 
intermediato between those of the Carrion C. and 
the rook.— Tho Fisn C. (O. ossifragus) frequents tho 
coaste and southern rivers of the Uriited States, 
feedmg chiefly on flsh, which it catches with great 
dexterity. It also sometimes assails gulls, .and 
compels them to disgorge their prey.— The Jab- 
BimiNO 0. ((7. Jamaicensis) of the Blue Mountains 
of Jamaica is rem.arkable for tho resemblance of 
its voice to human speech, which some of the other 
species of this genus, as tho raven, it is well known, 
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oan^be tan^t to imitate. Sir J. E. Tcnnoni cirea 
an interesting acconnt of tbe small gloss;^ 0. of 
Ceylon (C. splentlent), which frciiucnts the towns, 
fe^ng on offal, and boldly entering rooms through 
open \nndows, to snatch some morsel from the 
diimcr-tablc. Habits of pilfering are more or less 
pwalcnt among the different species of crow. 
Xho accompanying cut of the heads of the laren 
(fig. 1) and the rook (fig. 2) illnstratcs well t^ 


prevalent characti-rs «f the hill iii this genus, 
showing aNo in the ratt-ii tlie Imatlrs wbiuh, as 
m m<ist of the speru's, •■iirKiiiiiil its li.u'e, Imt which 
arc n.iiiting in the r<'><h , jinl loutrasting the 
greattr str<ii.;tli of lu^L, lieaiL, and bill which 
ueliin.^ to tin. mere (..iruiinriMis as compared with 
the more fni.;iiorous sieuis. — 'Ihe Uen-LnaoED 
C. IS the I'lioi i.ii (i| V ) ‘I'he nmue (.'.tniuo}! (X 
is given in .\nii nca to the Ki.ci'k Vcltciie. See 
VcLTi’iiB.— The I’lPiMi C. of New .‘South Woles is 
a Banmui (ip v.). 

CR0’W1JF.UUY. or CK.\ K EBEKR Y (Empelnim 
niffrurn), a small procumlwnt slirub, of the natural 
order h'mpefruoir, a natiiu of the northern parts of 
the worlil, abundant m the uiuurs of Scotland and 
the north of England. 

''V The onlcr consists of n 

few heath-liko shrubs, 
which, howorcr. nro 


the preparation of an addnlons lienor, which is 
used os n drink in forers. 

OBO'WI'OOT. See RAsxmcuajs. 

OBOWIiAlfl), or CEO YLAHH, on ancient town 
in the south of Lincolnshire, on the Welland, in a 
low flat district in the Fens, 4S miles sonth-sonth- 
east of Lincoln. There once existed here a Taiep 
abbey, .bnilt about 1200, and there still emst the 
remains of a chnrch founded by Tying Ethdwald in 
716. At the conflucnco of the Wmland and the 
Kcnc, thcro is a curions triangular bridge, built 
probably in the 14th c. on tiio site of an older 
one erected about 800. Ingulfus, the historian, was 
abbot of Croylnnd. Fop. (1871} ^9. 

CROWH (Lat. corona, WcL mm, and Gad. 
crttinn, roimd). Crowns were ori^nwy garlands 
of leaves; and in this form they have probablv 
been used as an ornament for tiie head by almost 
every people. They were much used by both the 
classical nations on joyous and on solemn occa- 
sions. Among the (Srcdcs, the C. {ilqihanos) \na 
sometimes used as an emblem of office, as in the 
casD of the archons; sometimes as an ornament for 
tho heads of the victors in the jiublie games; and 
sometimes ns a mark of distinction for citizens who 
had merited well of their country. Crowns of the 
latter class wero mado at first of twigs of laurd, but 
latterly of gold. Tho Somans made use of crowns 
to a greater extent than the Greeks, duefly as 
rewards for valour. The most highly* prized was 
the Corona obinilionalii, which was bestowed by a 
beleaguered garrison or army on the general who 
rescued them. It was made ot grass or wild-flowers, 
pithercd from the place which had been endosed 
by the enemy. in order was tho Ch’ie C., 

a_ garland of oak-leaves and acorns, which was 

S 'ycn os a reward to any soldier who had saved tho 
e of a Itmnan citizen in battle. For the soldier 
who wore it, a place next to tho senators was 
reserved at tho publio spectacles, and both tho 
senate and the assemblage rose up on liis entrance. 




^ a liutaiucal affinity to 

r _ y Euphuriiaeea (Spurges, 

y,- S '.i "ith small uni- 

i V ' f' svxiuil tluwcra in tho 

"iy .a axils uf the leaves, the 

fruit a small berry seated 
• 5!"^ lursieteut calyx, 

ft V « ’ The bemes uf the C. are 

., --i' uv.uly bl,ick, surround 

{'/■ the branches m crowded 

*'*■'. • dustirs, and c-ich con- 

/•yy'* ^ , tain 6—9 bony seeds 

Olid a wateiy acidulous 
_ juice, which is some- 

times felt to bo not un- 
,, refreshing ; but they are 
generally little esteemed. 

Crowbeny : A fermented or vinous 

\ fruit cut open ; c, Coircr, hquor is jirepared from 

them m some northern 
countries. They are a favounto food of game. 
A’, ntbrum, a native of tho vicinify of Capo Horn, 
differs little from tho northern plant, except m 
haymg red berries, ^o berries of the Camarin- 
heixa (Corona alba) are employed in Portugal for 


fl 


Cotena Muralis. 



Civic Crown. 




Xot only he, but his father and paternal grand- 
father were free from all public hiMcns; and the 
person whoso life ho had saved was bound over 
after to shew him tho dufy which a son owes to 
a father. The civic C. is sometimes used in heraldry. 

Another of the Eoman crowns was tho Corona 
mnratts, which was bestowed on him who first 
scaled tho wall of a besieged city. It was a golden 
ring surmounted with tumts or battlements. It 
is often used in modem heraldry. 

Tho Corona triumphalu, which was of throo 
kinds, was bestowed u^n a general when ho obtained 
B triumph. 

But tnero was a totally different doss of crowns, 
which were not honorary, but emblematical, and 
which were not regulated by law, like the former 
ones, but by custom. Of these, the most important 
were: 1. Tho Corona eaeerdalalis, worn by tho 
priests and bystanders when engaged in sacrifice, 
with the exception of the ponli/cx tnaxinttu. It 
was sometimes of olive leaves, sometimes of ears of 
com, and sometimes of gold. 2. 'Corona/uncMt or 
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j fjiulcliralu-, vnth 'svhioh the dead "vras crowned, a 
custom which prevailed both among the Greeks and 
Eoraana. A law of ,the Twelve Tables provided 
tli.'it if any one had been crovmed wlnle living, the 
C. should be placed on his head when carried out to 
burial. Crowns were also placed on the bier, and 
Ecr.ttercd from the windows nnder which the 
procession passed. In Greece, these crowns were 
commonly of parslejn 3. Corona convimalis. The 
custom of wearing wreaths on festive occasions, 
which, like most of the Eoman onstoms, w.os derived 
from Greece, is supposed to have originated in the 
habit of tying a woollen fillet round the he.ad, to 
mitigate the effects of- intoxication. Aa luxury 
increased, they avere made of such flowers and 
shnibs as were supposed to prevent intoxic.ation, 
roses, violets, myrtle, ivy, and even parsley. 4. 
Corona nvptialis, or bridal-wreath, made of flowers 
plucked by the bride herself, and not bought, which 
was of bad omen. Amongst the Romans, it was 
made of verbena. 5. Corona natalilia, a chaplet 
suspended over the door of the vcstibide in which a 
cliild was bom. 

Several other classical crowns are mentioned in 
the very elaborate article on the subject in Smith’s 
Dictionary, to which we have been indebted for 
much of the preceding information. 

As the emblem of sovereignty in modem Europe, 
the 0. was borrowed rather from the Diadem (q. v.), 
than the crowns of antiquity. This decoration was 
originally Oriental. Alexander the Great adojited 
it from the kings of Persia ; and Antony assumed 
it during his luxurious intercourse with Cleopatra. 
According to some, its adoption for the gods origin- 
ated in the fillet, which was assigned to Bacchus 
for the purpose mentioned as that which led to the 
use of the convivial crown. In modem st.ates, 
crowns were of very various forms, till heralds 
devised a regular series of them to mark the various 
gradations of sovereignty, from that of the emperor 
doivn to, what are now called the coronets of counts 
and barons. The pope also had his triple crown. 
See Tiara, So entirely was the C. regarded as the 
symbol of sovereignty, that the word came often to 
bo used as synonymous with the monarchy — a sense 
in which wo stiU speak of the 0. of England, and 
the domains and possessions of the crown. 

The crowns of kings and emperors are closed 
above, wlulst the coronet of a noble is merely an 
open circlet surrounding the head ; hence, to dose 
the C. has been the ambition of princes desirous of 
shaking off the authority of feudal superiors, and 
assuming a complete sovereignty. 

The royal C. of Great Bntain is a circle of gold 
enriched with stones and pearls, and heightened 
with four crosses pattCe, and 'four fleurs-de-lis 
alternately. From these rise four arch-diadems, 
adorned with pearls, which close under a mound, 
ensigned with a cross pattCe. The C. used at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria was adorned in accord- 
jance ivith the taste of the present time. 

The coronet of the Prince of Wales is a circle of 
old, set round with crosses pattfie and fleurs-de-lis, 
ut has only one arch, decorated with pearls, sur- 
mounted with a mound and cross, and bordered 
with ermine. In addition to his coronet, the Prince 
of Wales has a cognizance consisting of three 
ostrich feathers, argent, quilled or, enfiled with a 
prince’s coronet of the last, with an eaorol azure, 
whereon are the German words Idi dien (I serve). 
For the traditionary origin of this badge, see 
Prince op Wales. 

The younger sons and brothers of the sovereign 
wear as coronet a circle of gold, bordered ermine, 
heigljtoned with fleurs-de-lis, crosses pattGe, and 
strawberry leaves alternately. Nephews of the 


blood-royal have strawberry leaves on their coro- 
nets, where the sons and brothers have fleurs-de- 
lis. Princesses-royal have a circle of gold, bordered 
with ermine, and heightened with crosses pattee, 
fleurs-de-lis, and strawmerry leaves alternately. For 
the coronets of the different orders of nobility, see 
their titles. 

The Crown is a term often employed to signify 
the state, and the matters under control of the 
executive authority. Thus, in the interests of the 
state there arc 0. ministers, C. lawyers, G. officers, 
C. lands, &o. — the term, in no instance, having any 
special connection witli the sovereign personally. 
In Scotland, certain high crimes are technically 
called Ple.as of the Crown. Those are four in 
number — murder, robbery, rape, and wilful fire- 
raising — and fall withm the jurisdiction of the High 
Court of Justiciary. Likewise, in Scotland, there 
is a functionary styled C. agent. He is a practising 
law-agent or sohcitor, who, under the Lord Advo- 
cate and bis deputes, takes charge of criminal 
proceedings, rlis duty is to receive from the 
prociirators-fiscal of the different counties the pre- 
coguitious which they have taken, and to lay these 
prccoguitions befoie the lav yens for the crown, 
that they may’ detcniiiiie whether there is ground 
sufficient to ciUl for a prosecution. He also ex]iede3 
indictments and cnmimal letters, and otherivise 
discharges the duties of an agent in prejianng and 
assistmg in the conduct of trials before the High 
Court of Justiciary, which are generally superin- 
tended or conducted by the Solicitor-general The 
appomtment of the C. A. is with the Lord Advocate, 
and ceases with the administration. 

CROWN DEBTS. It is a prerogative of the 
crown to take precedence of all other creditors, and 
in England, to recover its debts by a summary 
process called .an exteoit. By 33 Henry VI II. c. 39, 
this preference is given over all creditors who 
have not obtained judgment for their debts before 
the commencement of the crown’s process ; and the 
act 6 Anne, c. 26, extended the law of England in 
this respect to Scotland. The rule in Scotland, how- 
ever, was limited to movable or personal property, 
and the crown has no privilege over a subject 
in a competition for heritage. It obtains, how- 
ever, as opposed to the landlord’s Hypothec (q. v.). 
Mercantile sequestration has no effect against the 
crown. The sanctuary of Holyrood House affords 
no protection to the king’s debtor. See Extent, 
ExCIIEQUBIt, 

CROWN IMPB'RIAL. See FRiriLLARy, 

CROWN LANDS. The demesne lands of the 
crown are now contracted within narrow limits, 
having been almost entirely granted away to 
subjects. King William III. so impoverished the 
crown in this manner, th.at an act was passed, 
1 Anne, c. 7, s. 5, the effect of which and of 
subsequent statutes is, that aU grants or leases from 
the crown of royal manors, or other possessions 
connected with land, for a period exceeding 31 
years, arc void. At a much earlier period (1455, o. 
41), a Scottish statute had rendered the consent of 
parliament necessary to the alienation of the pro- 
perty of the croivu ; hut neither it, nor the subse- 
quent statutes, which were passed with a similar 
object, succeeded in checking the practice. The 
superintendence of such property as still belongs to 
the crown is now vested in commissioners appomtod 
for the purpose, called the Commissioners of Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues. See Woods and 
Forests. 

CROWN POINT, a post village in the slate of 
New York, on the west side of Lake Champlain, 
about 75 ndles north of Albany. Being within the 
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basin o£ the Si: Lamencc, it fanned part of French 
Canada. 'Witb the vieir of bridling tiio Englisb on 
tho south, it was mado the rite of a fort famons 
in the American war, but of which the ruins only 
now remain. Xhe inunediate ne^hourhood is now 
a township of (1870) 2449 inhabitants. 

OHO W if SOLIOITOB, the soliritor to the 
Xreosniy, who, in state xt^secutions in hhigland, 
acts ns solicits for tho crown in prqjoiing tho 
proseention. In Irdand, there are crown soheitors 
attached to each cirenit, whose duties correspond in 
some degree to those of tho Procnrators-fiscid (q. v.) 
and Crown Agent in Scotland. See Crowk. In 
hingland, there ore no analogous officers, and pro- 
secutions are conseoncntlv condneted fair 


Appointed cither the petuli, or by ini^te parties 
bound over by the magisbrattt to prosecute. But 
in cases of great unportance to '^c public, such ns 
unusual or monstrous cmnes, it m of frequent 
occurrence that the Solicitor to the Treasury 
takes charge of the case and instructs counsri. 

CROWH-WOIIK, in Fortification, is formed to 
strengthen a weak front, or to occupy ground wlurii 
Rught facilitate the enemy's operaiaons. It consisia 
of two faces inehned to each other at an on|^e, with 
a bastion in the middle, and half-bastions at the 
two ends ; and it is coimectcd with Iho mrin ho^ 



4 miles east of Croydon. About a mile from C. is 
Addiscomho House, at one time tho residence of tho 
first Bari of ddyorpool, but mrchased by tho Bast 
Con^pany in 1809. When enlarged by other 
builffings, it became a ^litary Academy, at which 
cadets were educated for the artillery and ongmeer 
services of the Company. At a later datc^ tho 
infantry cadets also received thrir professional 
education there; Ih 1858, when the government of 
Bidia was toansfericd from the Company to tho 
Crown, Addiscomho Anodemy was transferred in 
like manner, and became tho Boyal hlQitary CoUega 
This Mllcgo no longer exists; ^e buildings were 
demolished in 1863 ; and the site has heen covered 
wirix^streets of villas. C. has one of the &est 
Gothio churches in the county. 

CBOZEfT IBB^^HS, a volcanie group to the 
south of the Hidiah Ocean, lie between Beiguricn's 
Land on the east and Brince Bdward’s Islands on 
the wesh about midway between P.atagonia and 
Hew 2!caland. Tho'most easterly link iri the duiin 
is in lat. 46* 27' S., and long. 62? 14' B. 

ORWOUS JOgprintts earastius), a fish of the 
some genus with tho Carp (q.v.) from which it 
differs m tho want of barbmea at the mouth, in tho 
much greater dipth of body, and in tho almoat 
square toil It attains a considerable size. It 
inhabits lakeSiPonds, and dowly flowing rivers, in 
the north of Burqpe and of Asia. It is caUed 
Sitrtusa in Sweden. It exists in tho Thames, 
althou^ raxe, and is called tho ^ 
Germm Carp, but has perhaps heen 
introduced. It is on cxcdlcnt article feiy ' 
of food. The introduction of the C. y 

into some of the waters of tho ^ I 

northern ports of Britain seems ^ i 

particnlarly dcsirablo. J 

CBXT'CIBLBS are vessels om- J 

ployed for the heating and fusing 
of glass, metallio ores, &a, and are CruciUc. 
gcneniBy modo of matcrids capable 
of resisting high ^temperatures, such as firc-day, 
blaok-Icod, porcelrin, platinum, and silver. 

CBTTCI'SBItiEi (Lak cross-carrying), an import- 




of tho Tvork by two long sides. One form of C is 
aheym in tho annexed cat, where 11M27PS is -&o 
G.y in front of And protecting the ravelin O. Botii 
of these works ore entirely beyond tiie mn.m ditch 
of the place, bat each bos also a ditch of its own* 

OBOW’S-SDET, n Siege Opemtions. See 
Calibbof. 

OBO^-STOIGB, the top stone of the gable -end 
of A building. See Gobbis Szcfs. 

CBOTTDOlsr (EV- croie dune, dholk-hill), a ti)wn in 


tho clasB Tdrodipiomm of tho Lmiucan system. See 
Botobv, Iffie flowers have a cahrx of four sepals^ 
which fall off after flowering ; and a corolla of four 
petals, which are jriaced in the' form of a cross— 
whence the name C. — and alternate with the sepals.. 
There are six stamens ; four long ones in opporito 
pairs, and two short ones between ^ pairs of long 
ones. Tho ovary is superior, and ’Acre are two 

BfsrrmnB mm 


It lio on the edge of l^e rfmiic plostio 
day, near the Bansteod Downs, at the source of 
the Wandlo. C. was one of Ihe first towns in Bim- 
lond to grapple effectnally with the question of wo 
economical msposal of town-sewage. Jhi 1868, owing 
to tho rapid growth of the town, new waterworks 
were completed. The water, which is of great 
purity, is obtained &om an Art^on wcQ. &ere 
are 7 railway etaidons at C., from which about 200 
trains ore despatched doily. Fop. (1871) 65,652. i 
The Archbishops of Canterbury had a palace here 
till 1750. This palace is now a factory, and the 
summer seat of the 'archbishops is now at A^ington, 


pi^tal pltoentm (see FLaoENTi^ meeting in tho 
middle , and forming a kind .of Dissepiment (q. v.) ; 
and con^ns eithor one seed, or many in a rin^o 
tow. liiniueiu divided his class Telrwynamia into 
the orders SiUguosa and SHiadosa, accor^g to tho 
form of the fiimk and these may also he regarded 
as forming sub-orders of tfaia natural order; hut 
another division has more recently been adopted, 
founded on tho character of tho Coiylcdons (q.v.), 
and the manner in which the radicle is folded upon 
them (cotyledons aeeumhent, ineumlent, or condnpU- 
caie). The ranerol character of the order is antisedr- 
hntio and ri^ulank with more or less acriffiiy. It 
contains many plants extensively erdtivated for tho 
food of man and of domestio animal^ or valuable in 
medicine, as Zjile (Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
Colewort, &c.), Turnip, Bap^ Badish, Cress, Horse- 
radish, Scurvy Gtos^ Hustord, Sca-kole, Gold of 



CRUdFIX-CRUIESHAKK. 


Plnisiiri', &c. The dyc-stufif caUcd 'Wbad is pro- 
duced by a plant of this order. It includes also a 
iirjiibcr ol gardcn-floircrs hiclily esteemed for their 
Lcantr and fragrance, ns TVallflovcr, Stacie, Rocket, 
£. 0 . The pungency and acridity (d the C. scenu to 
depend on a Tolatilc oil, or on different volatile oils 
of very similar charactw, present in very various 
di-srcc in different species, or in the same species 
un J»r different circumstances, and in different parts 
of the same plant. Xhis diversity is very wdl 
illustrated in the common turnip ; in tho Afferent 

a nalitics of tlic root, as to snrcctncss and acridity, in 
iffcrcnt soils or seasons, and in tlic differenco 
lictsrccn the flesh and the rind. The seeds of tho 
C. contain a fixed oil, srhich is extracted from some 
(Rape. Colza, in Europe; Myagmm ealivum and 
JErgsiwum Mifilialum m Japan}, to ho used as a 
lamp-oil and in the arts, and the oil-calve is valuable 
for feeding cattle. The plante of this order belong 
mostly to the temperate p.arts of tho \rorld, and 
particularly abound in Europe. Comparatively few 
are found srithin the tropics. 

CRU'CIFIX (Lnh ena, tho cross, and I 
fix), a cross with the effigy of Christ fixed to it. 
The principal C. in Roman Catholic chiirehcs 
stands in the centro of tho high-altar. It overtops 
the tapers, and is only removed at the elevation 
of tho host. In well-appointed churches, the altar 
crucifix is generally either of gold or silver. Crud- 
fixes .ire used in Lutheran churches, and'in Prussia 
they are often made of Berlin iron. Tho C. first 
began to take the place of tho plain cross in the 
time of Constantine, but it was never publicly 
acknowledged b 3 ' tho Greek Church, and did not 
come into general nso in tho East tiU towards the 

end of tho 8th 
ecntnrv. It was 
not till the Carlo- 
vingian ,ago that 
it Imcamo general 
in tho Latin 
Church. On the 
earlier crucifixes, 
Christ is repre- 
sented as alive, 
with open <ycs, 
and gcnoially 
dad, nnff fastened 
svitii four, not 
three noils. We 
offer a repre- 
sentation of an 
undent form of 
C., with the body 
of Christ doQicd, 
and four nails 
ns fastenings, also 
tho doty or 
nimbus round the head. — Eairholtis DMionary of \ 
Term of Art. In later times, all these circum- 
stances varied. Clirist was often rqircscntcd as 
dead, naked, except a doth round the loins, and 
fastimed with three nails; i. c., tho two feet fastened 
together bv one nafl. 'Jhc rarlier artists usually 
represented tho figure of Christ os haggard, and 
his countenance os sorrowful in tho last degree; 
but latterly the custom was introduced of repre- 
senting him as tho ideal of human bcanty, and of 
throwing into his countenance an expression of 
rajiture and heavenly joy. See Cnoss. 

CRTJTIEN', Ai.xxA.Kscn, was bom at Aberdeen, 
31st hlay 1700; and educated at Maiis<^ College, 
with a view to tho ohuK^ but having exhibit 
decided symptoms of insanity, ho was for some time 
placed in confinement. On Ins rdeose, ho left 



Aberdeen, and after spending several years as n 
tutor, Bottied in Lmidon in 1732, first as a corrector 
of the press, and afterwards os a hooksellor. In 
1737, ai^carcd his CompMa Concordance of (lie TToly 
Scri^uree cf Oie Old and Ifew Teslamenl, a rcaUy 
great work, wldch has laid ^vincs especially under 
deep obligations to the laborious author. The book 
was dedicated to Queen Caroline, who graciously 
promised to * remember him,’ but nnfortuna^y ^cd 
a few daj's after. C. now relapsed into insanity, 
and his mends wore obhgcd to remove him to a 

E rivato asylum, where he appears to have been 
arshly treated. On liis reccncry, he published an 
accoimt of hu sufferings. For the next fifteen years 
ho acted as a corrector of the press, but, in 1783, 
he liad again to bo put imcler restraint, but only for 
a few dam C. now beUeved himscU divinely com- 
missioned to reform tho manners of tho world, and 
s^lcd himself Alexander, t/ie Corrector. He went 
abont tho country exhorting tho people to kc(g) holy 
the Sabbath day, &c. He also petitioned tho king 
for tho honour of luiighthonil, and the parliament to 
con^tnto him by act, ‘ the I'lurcctor of tho Feqile,’ 
hoping by such honnurs to infiiicnce tlio people more 
effectually. Several other foolish things wero dono 
by C. in tho course of his life, but ho also per- 
formed m.an 3 ' virtuous and benevolent actions, whicli 
shed a pleasing light over liis melancholy career. 
C. died ot Ishngton, Koi ember 1, 1770. There 
have been many editions ami nbndgmcnts of C-’s 
Coueordauec piildishcd botli in Britain andAmcrictu 
One of the best known is that of Chalmers (London, 
1812; 10th cd. 1S21). 

CRUrKSHANK, Gronoi:, tho most celebrated 
of living English cnncaturista, was bom in London 
about 1792, Hia fatlicr w,‘is n nativo of Aber- 
deenshire, and tho son of a person who had 
fought for Prince Cliarles Stuart at CuUoden. C. 
at urst thought of tho stage ns a profession; but 
some of his Ketches having come under tho notieo 
of a publisher, he w.^s iiidnccd to engage in the 
illustration of children’s bonks and songs. When 
about twenty years of age, a publication, coUed 
The Scourtfe, olfordcd scope fur tho display of his 
satiric genius, and fnim th.st time forth he has 
continued to puisne with remarkable success this 
his true vein. His illustrations for Mr Willmm 
Hone’s pohtioal squibs and isimphlcts attracted 
much attention, anil scut sniuc of them through no 
less tiian fifty editions. But tlicsc political carica- 
tures, many of which were personal, wero not alto- 
getW to C.’s taste. Nor, mdeed, in this narrow 
party field did he find verge cnou;^ for tho full 
exhibition of his rich fund of humour and depth of 
moral sarcasm. He consequently abandoned this 
sfylo about 1824, In PoinU of Humour, and tho 
designs for Qrimm'e Grrman Talcs, Tom Thumb, 
Peter Sddcm'Jd, Punch and Judy, My Sketdi- 
hotJi, Bos, Oliver TwiJ, and the Comic Almanac, 
his comic genius first found ample manifestation; 
wliilo in his Sunday fa London, his Oin-ehop, 
The Upas Tree, and especially The BMe, ho 
shewed liimsclf a moml teachiT possessed of a 
grim Hogarthian camestness and force. The Bottle 
coDsistcif of a series of eight large-sized plates 
representing the various stages in a drunkard’s 
career; and tlirough tho instrumentality of tho 
tmnpcmnco soeictics, as well os on account of its 
own merits, tho work has had an enormous circu- 
lation. Latterly, C. has devoted himself to oil- 
rating; and m liis pictures, ‘Dressing for tho 
Da^,’ ‘A Runaw.'iy Knock,’ ‘Tam O’Shantcr,' and 
‘Disturbing the Con^gation,’ ho combines humour 
and artistio skill. To these may be added tho 
‘Fairy Ring,* and tho ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
Hb latest production in oil-paintii;g is a largo jgictuQ), 
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‘ Tbe WbisLin of Baccliua.* Ho is said to bare been 
recently employed in vrriting bis autobiogiapby. 

ORUrSER is n small Trar-vcsscl, employed 
ebiefly in \ 7 atcl 1 ing on enemy by sailinc nbont in a 
suspected latitude, or in any oilier denned portion 
of sea. 

_ CRTTITHKE' (Lat. Craithnii, Orulldni}, tbo name 
pren, bom tbo Cth to tbo 9th a, to a ]^oplo srho 
inhabited tbo southem half of tbo county of Ant^, 
and tbo greater part of tbo county of l)o\ni, and at 
ono time cstabbshed thcmsclrca also in tbo county 
of Mcat^ in Ireland. They wero otbenriso called 
Dalaradians, and tbcir country, Dalaradia. Tlicir 
natoc of U. is snpnoscd to bo denred from tbo Celtic 
criiif, colour, and to have been appbed to them 
because thiy painted or tattooed tiiuir sluns. It is 
the name by irluch tbo Irish callid tbo Piets of 
Bntain, of irbom, indrcti, the Insli C. aro bdiored 
to hare been a brani.b. Suu Dauuluiu. and 
Picm. 

CRUIVES AKD ZAIRES aro contrivances 
erected upon nrers in Sentland fur tbo {lurposo of 
e.stehing ribnon. They aro nf un-at antuiuity, and 
consisted nf a 'kiml nf h<.il.;e furmcd by stakes 
driven into the gruiiml. the iiitcrstiecs being filled 
intli hnisli, and the noiile of c.i(ftiinng salmon being 
similar to thine cniphniii hy liag and stake nets;” 
the earliest Matiitv imw in furit-, the lltb of the first 
parliament nf Jaiiirs (. iN'Ji), Inicg entitled, 'Of 
Cniive«, Zairrs. and •'.itlnnlaii-s .ship.* This act is 
interjin-ti-d hy M 77 . • 7 .'l, ‘Am iit cniive.s,* and Loth 
acts rvfiT tn ail ‘nlil st.itiiti- iiiailc !•> Kmg David,* 
rei|Uirini; tliat * dk hfi. L ut tin* fure.saidis cruvta be 
three imh »idi-' 'llie (.si-.tin,> anangcinent, by 
vrbicb tlio htaki s nr h••l■k.s shit.li prevent the iia-^i^ip! 
of tlic lar.:i r lioli inu't In.- mi f.ir apart as to |icniut 
the juuni! S'llfiinii nr tn tn pa.<-s tlimut;li freely, is 
thus as old as the tune ni the i,n at founder of uur 
Scottish mnuiuiternsi aiel 1 ithedrils lliu Satunlay's 
slop or (I|M iiin.' IS i-trei tul In dr in 1111; up the beLlm 
to the lieicht nl an ill irntn tin bittum nf tbenver, 
in ivlii>.h (Hiiitinn till'} must !■ mam fmm batunbiy 
cvcuin.; at sunsit till Mmida) lunmiii^ at tuunse. 
C. and Z. an- pnihihited lu thnsi- parti of a nver in 
Trbicli tbo ti<le eldii and ll-ms. The Fislitnes Act 
of IbG'J left tliu Ian n-gardin^ C. iiutuuclicd. See 
Sauiun. 

CRVSA'DES IS the name ms'cn to tbo religious 
17.1111 earned on diiniig the lui-lille ni-i'S betivccn tbo 
Cliristian natiuns nf tin- Wist and the Mohanune- 
dans. Tbo first nf this« nas undertaken simply 
to vindic.itu tile ny/i( nf 1 'hristian plignms to wit 
tbu Holy Sepulelire. (In tin- ei ini|ui-st at Palcstinn, 
hoivuver, the olyrrt nf the C. ulian,;i-d, nr at least 
enlarged, and the elfurts nf the siihsisnient crusadem 
Were directed t-i the n-'vuc nf tin- ivlmlc land from 
the Saraceus, \rlin h.id n [mssu'i-d themselves uf 
it. Frum an early |H-rin,l lu the kistniy nf tlio 
Church, It was eunsnh-red a pinus act to make a 
piliinniage to the Ilnly .SepuKlire, and tu visit the 
viinuiis split > w III' li the .S.i\ iniir b.id cunsicmtcd by 
bis lin.-scni-e. When I'ali itiiie was sumiucml by tbo 
Arabs in the 7tli 1 . , tliat fierce but generous jicopio 
rrsiicctcd tbo nlijinus spint nf the pilgrims, and 
allowed them to build a > liiircli .iiid a boipital in 
JcnisaleiiL I’lider the Fatiiiudes of Egyjit, who 
conqiu-n-d Sj-na almut 991 A D , tlio pinition both 
of toe n.itivp Christian residents and of the pQgiims 
became le-s favuiirabli- ; but the sulijnc.iti(in of the 
countiy, in 1119.1, by brut. 1 l bonlcs of Si-ljuk ISirks 
from the Cauc.i3us rendered it intolerable. Tlicso 
barbannns, but rcciiitly converted to Mobam- 
tned.iniam, were nearly ns ignorant of tbo Koran 
ns of the Scriptures. They hardly knew tbcir 
feliow-rcligionists, and are s.-dd to Lave wreaked. 
a« 


tbcir Tcngeance on the Muasulmnns of Syria, ns 
well lu on the Cbriatiaiis. Tbo nesrs of thi^ 
ntroeitics produced a deep sensation over the whole 
of Cbristcndoffl. The first' to take nlaim were, natur- 
ally enough, tbo Byzantine monatchs. In 1073, the 
Orcck emperor, blnnud VIL, sent to smmlicate the 
assistance of the great pope, Grcggiy ViL, against 
tbo Turks, accompanying petition wi& many 
expressions of profonnd respert for his Holiness 
and the Latin Cbnrcb. Gregoty— who bdudd in 
the Bnpp1ic.ition of Mannel n grand opportunity for 
realising the Catholic unity of Christendom — cor- 
dially responded; but circumstances prevented him 
from ever c.irTying the vast designs which be enter- 
t-iiucd into execution, and the idea of a cruoado died 
gradu.iUy away. It wns, however, revived his 
snccc.sior, Hrlian IL, an able and humane man, 
w'boso sympathies were kindled by the bur^g zeal 
of Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens, in Fmnee, 
who bad made n pDgrimago to tbo Holy Land, 
witnessed the cnicltiGS perpetrated by the Turb, 
and was now traversing Europe, preaching cvciy- 
where to crowds in the open ai^ and producing the 
moit cxtraonlinaiy enthusiasm by bis impassioned 
descriptions of bow pilgrims were miirdcrc(4 robbed, 
or beaten, bow shrines and holy places were dese- 
crated, and bow nothing but greed restrained the 
ruffian Turks (who tmide the Ciiristians pay heavy 
Lixcs for tlicur visits to Jcrus.ilGm) from dcatroying 
tbo Holy Sepulchre, and cxtirp.iting every vestige of 
Cliruti.inity in the Lind. As soon as the feelings of 
Eurojic bad been sufficiently hcatc^ Urban openly 
took up the question. Two councils were bud in 
1093. At the secon^ held at Clermont, in France, 
a cnimdc was definitely resolved on. Tbo popo 
liim-Glf delivered a stirimg address to a vast rnulti- 
tuilu uf clergy and biymen, and as be proceeded, tbo 
pent-up emotions of tbo croivd burst forth, nnd cries 
uf £feiu cult (God wills it) ro^o simultaucoualy from 
the whole nnilicncc- These words, Deui eull, oy the 
injunction of Urb.in, were made tbo war-cry of the 
ciitenini'C, nnd every one that cmkirkcd in it wore, 
ns a badge, tbo sign of the cto.ss ; hence tbo name 
Ommde (i-V. croisad', from Lat. erur, a cross). 

I’lnt Cnn»i(fr.— From all p.irts of Euro}>c, thou- 
rands ujion thousands hurried nt the summons of 
the pojHi to engage in the holy war. ‘The most 
disUint islands and savage countries* says 'William 
of M.ibucsbuiy, 'were inspired with this ardent 
pasiioD. The Welshman left bis banting, the 
t)Cotcliin.in bis fellowship with vcimin, tbo Dane 
Ins ilrinking-party, tbo Korwegian bis raw fish.* It 
is said that in tlio spring of 1009 not less than 
9,000,000 poms wero in motion towards Folcstinc. 
liiis, however, must bo a huge exaggeration. 'What 
wo do know positively is, tmit pmious to the set- 
tmg out of tile grc.it bests of European ebivaby, 
four armies — if disorderly .ind anarchic mnlti- 
tudc.s, the mcro dregs and refuse of Christendom, 
deserve th.it name— amounting in all to 279,000 
jH-nioiis, b.id de]i.irtcd for Palestine. The first con- 
sisted of 20,000 foot, nnd ivas commanded by a 
Bnrgimdian gentleman, Walter the Fcnnylcss. It 
marched through Hungary, but was cub to pieces 
by the n.itivcs of Bulgaria, only a few, among whom 
irns Walter liimsclf, escaping to Constantinople. 
The second, consisting of 40,000 men, women, and 
children, was led by 1‘ctcr the Hcimit. It followed 
the s.inic route os its predecessor, and rc.icbcd Con- 
stantmoplo greatly tcaiiccd. Hero the two united, 
crossed tlic Bosporus, and worn utterly defeated by 
the l^ks nt Nice, the capital of Bitbynia. A third 
expedition of n similar kind, composed of 16,000 
Germans, led by a priest named Gottscbidk, was 
slaughtered or dispersed in Hungary; which also 
proved tbo grave of the fourth, n terrible horde. 



0BT7SADES. 


consi^tin^ of about 200|000 imtcbes from ^^uc8| Jerasalem*— not cmly ti^iins&lycs omunst 

Ens^Iandt^anden, and Lorrumeiwho hod swept Along the attacks of the MnbftTnTnftilH.wH of jSgy^smd 
thrniigb Germany, committing horrible layages, Syrifti but matly increased in size^ power, and 
Cbjittcially against the Jews, whom they murdered w^i^L At Jerusalem were founded the two famous 


-inthout mercy. Now^ however, the rem emsaden orders of ^e TTnipTifei Ho^tallezs of St JcAm and 
made their appearance i tho gentry, the yeoznaniy, the Ksi^ts Ttempiars. 

and tho eerfr of feudal Burope, under chiefs ^ the jS'eoona ChnMidtm — 1144, the jnin(^aliiy of 
iirst rank and renown. Six armies appeared in the Odessa was conquered by the TSwiiy of MosuL and 
lield,marcbmg8eparately, andatconsiderahleinter- tho Christians mnehtered. ITtg son, Noumdin, 


luchtered. His son, Noureddin, 

■r - »»- 1 • a a •_ 


Count of vermandots, and brother of Shiltoe, king excitement. A second crusade was meaohed by 
of Ifrance; Kobert Curthoso, Duke of ITormandy, the famous St Bcmaid, Abbot of Glairvnux, in 
tho pon of William tho Conqueror; Count Bob^ Champagne; and early m 1147 two cnomuras annies, 
of JBlandcrs; Bohemond, Prince of Tarentum, son under tho command of Louis VIL, king of France, 
of the famous Guiscord, under whom was Toncred, and Conrad IIL, emperor of Gennany, TTm^vylicd for 
the favourite hero of all the historians of the the Holy LonA l!hoir numbers were esti* 

crusade ; and« lastly, Count Raymond of Toulouse, mated at 1^00,000 fi^ting-men. The expedition. 
The place of rendezvous was Constantinople. The ncverthclosa, proved a total failure. The Gredc 
Greek emperor, Alexius, afraid that so mn^iificent a emperor, Manud Comnonua, was hostile; oud 
host— ^ere were in all not leas than 600,000 mra, throu^ the treachery of his emissaries, tiie army of 
exclusive of women and priests— mi^t bo induced Conrad wsm all but destroyed by the Turks near 
to conquer lands for f&entseliws, cajoled oR the Xconium, while that of Louis was wrecked in the 
leaders, cxccpring Tonored and Count Raymond— defiles of the Pisidian mountains. After a vain 
into solemnly acknowledging thei^elvea his liege- attempt to reduce Damascus, tho r^cs of tbw 
men. After some timo^ iment in feasting, we mi^iy host returned to Europe, 
crusaders crossed into Asia Minor |acco^amed by ^lird Ortuadt, — ^Hic death-blow, however, to the 

the unfortunate Peto the Hermit]. Here their kingdmn of Jerusalem, and the power of tho 
first stiq) was the siege and capture of Nice, tho crusaders, was given, not by Nonreddin, but by 
eajntol of Sultan Sohmon, 24th June 1007- This S«jah-Eddixi, cmnmonly called Solodin, a young 
monardh was also defeated by Bohemond, Tancred, Rurdish chiefs who bail made biwi«pTf sultan 
Godfip^, at Dotylflsom. Baldwin,^ brother of emd who aspired to the presidency of the 

Cmdfr^, now crossed mto hlesopotamia, where he Mraonunedan worlA Wft invaded Palestine, took 
obtain^ the prinoipali^ of IReasa. After some town after town, and finally, in October llSTi corn- 
time, the emsadete reached Syria, and hud siege to pclled Jcmsolem itself to capitulate, after a siege of 
.^tioeh. For seven months the city hdd out, and fourteen days. The news of this led to a t Mr d 
the ranks of the hcsiegera were fesnully thinned crusade, chiefs of which were fVcderick L 

ivw Tttmitia mvmm * — * % a 


siast who had ph^cd the enteronse. ^Peter was spnim 
actnalW screnil miles on liis vny home when he was cat^hi 
orertaken by tho soldiera of Tancred, and hroncht mnoh 


hack to 


soldiera of Tancred, and hroo 
a xmhlic tcjirimand. At lenj 


was sproiR of 1189, but accidentally lost life by fever 
was caujmt from bathing in the Orontes. His onny, 
icht much reduced, joined the forces of the other two 
monarchs beforo Acre, which important oily was 


on the 6d of June 1098, Antioch was taken, and immediately besiegeA In vain did Solodin attempt 
tiiQ inhabitants were massacred by the infuriated to rdievc the defenders; and after a brieogucr- 
emsaders, who were in tiunr turn besieged by an ment of twcnly-three months, the place suireni&eA 
oimy of 200,000 Mohanunedans sent the Persian But the cniaaden were not united among them- 
amt^ Once more famine and pestilence did thdr selves. Philippe soon after returned to France ; and 
deadly work, htultitodes also deserted, and escaping Bic^ard, after accomplishing prodigieB of valour, 
oyer the walls, ^earned the nows of the sad conA- which excited the admiration of the Saracens, con- 
tion of the Ghzutians back to Europs But again daded a treaty with Salndin, by which *the people 
vxeto^ crowned the efiorta of the oesiegeA On of the West were to be at liberty to make nilcrmi- 


the 28th Jrae 1098, the Mohammedans were utterly ages to Jem^cm, exempt from tho taxes which 
routed, and the way to Jenwalem meneA It was the Saracen princes had in former times impose A’ 
on a bn^t sununer moniing (10091 that 40,000 This, as has oecn previously notice^ was all that 
cwodcTs, the miserable remnant of that vast array had been doimed by tiie first orusadets. On the 
T^ch two ycara before had lud siege to Nice^ 26tii of October 1192, Kchord set sail for Europe, 
obtained their first fdimpse of Jerusalem. The J^^/urih CHuada— Cmsadinir unfortuhatdv now 


Fotaih Crusade , — Crusading unfortubately now 


Jerusalem ^ was delivered from *^0 banilti of duAtians was by no meons such os to for it. 

after the^ capture of the dly, It assembled at Venice; but how entirely secular 
Godfr^ of Bouilhm wu nnanimoudy elected king crusading become, \rill be seen from tiie fact, 
of Jernsalem. His kingdom, at mfst comprising that the army never went to Polostino at all, but pre- 
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^onimn French was established, a code of feudal East in 1204, where he and his successors main- 
laws drawn up— Jerusalem was erected* into a patri- tained tiiemsdves for fifty-six years, 
ardiat^ and^Bcthldiem into a bishopric. The best oytesade.— Hiis was cenmnouded ly Frede- 

part of ^ia l^inor was restored to the Grci^ xfek IX, emperor of Gennany. It began In 1228, 
CTpire, whueBohemond became Prince of AntiocL and terminated in » trraty between that monarch' 
For neany fifty yeax^ the three Latin principidities and the sultan of which Palestine was 

or kiz^doms of the East— Edessa, Antioch, and ceded to Ifrederick, ^ko, after being crowned 

843 
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of Jerusalem returned to Europo, leaving liia new a reformation in rdi^on, has often been noticed. 
pOHMjxoM m a state of tranquillity. Other causes imdouhtcdly co-operatedy and in a moro 

oixw Orusade^i—lixL 1244| a now race of Turks direct decisive manncTi but the of tlio 

nu^ into Syria, and once moro Holy Lmid 0. in procuring an audience for lAithm*, cannot be 
mil into the hands of these ferociona barbarians* overlooked by the pl^osophio Wst^ri an. 

them, but WM utterly defeated, and taken pMOMr “f BEtmEBS, are implmenis 

by the sultan of Egy^ By the payment of a lareo wdn^g to s^ ftagments com, b^s, 

ransom ho obtained^ liberty,anE^t of the olMr od-cake, and othw ^ir hard food of 

prisoners. On bis return to I&ope,he -was regarded S?”®*' ?f®"> order that it maybe ^ 

as a sort of martyr in the cause of Oirist. aoronghly subjected to the action of tho gastno 

SamitA CVioKK/ft— This alsorms primarily under- ff®^ and that no rort of it may p^ tough 

taken by St Louis, but ho having toatiiinis in ®®®?® cute l£o 

1270, on bis -way to Palestme, P^co Edward of ^™>ch mth their husk or oute peMo unbrnto, 
England, afterwa^ Edward L, who had oiigmally cmtnhute 

toiled to place himseU under tho commmd o 7 

St Louis, marched direct for Palestine, where his Tl °l. jwith com givaa. to old 

rank and reputation in arms gathered round him ^®yjy* ^ so perfect _how- 

all who were willing to light for the cross. Nothing '’®. *‘‘® condition of an anraals 

of consequence, however, atos accomplikhed ; aiM 

Edward soon returned to England, the last i the ^ tt ate of different km^ nnd 

crusaders. Acti., Autioch, and Tripoli still con- 

tinned in the posscs-non of the (Jliriatians, and were l?Jfj,,®*® ®“^*® 5*5 ’*“* ***“7 ®“®**“1 

defended for some time by tho Templars and other ®^ iooto grooved, or othenrao 

military knights ; hut m 1201 Acre Mpitulatcd, the 

other towns soon followed its oviinTnl., an? the li?£®* 5 ®^ “I** ®*‘*^* "*" 

knights were glad to quit tho coun^ and dis- ^ »n^eM.-OLOD-(jmTO is too 

perse themselves over Europe m quest of new 5^®,?f ®**i cgno^nral unjdame^ which nmy ho 
employment, leaving Palest^ in the undisturbed ig“‘H®^ w ron^ened 

po^e^ of the Sa^ns. roUers and will be found noticed, with its usc^ m 

Wecls of tho Crusades.— we cannot help “<> article KoLram. 
deproring tho enormous expcnditnio of human lim CEEjST OF THE EAETH. It being gencr- 
winch the C. occasioned, it is impossible to overlook “^7 h^eyed h7 geolo^ts that the interior of onr 
thofaet that they indirectly exercised a most boned- gjcbe is in a state of fusion from heat, they have 
cial influence on modem socicly. They secured for 'ibe mime of crust of tho earth to Ihc eternal 

humanity certain advantages wmch it u difficult to ^°bd covering.^ Man has been able to penetrate hut 
see could have been otherwise obtiuned. M. Guizot, ° chert way into the crusk and he cannot s.'ifely * 
in his Lectures on Evropam CivUisalion, endeavours icacon on his observations mode at or near too 
to shew their dcsim and function in toe destinies cniface, regarding toe condition of the emst to a 
of Chriatendom. ‘To too first (toniders,’ he says, pcate dc^ than a few miles, at toe most ten— aU 
‘and consequently to toe first emsaders, of whom beyond is Ettlc moro toan gness-work. The mate- 
to^ ore but the expression, Mohommedaus ate dais of the crust are not thrown confusedly togetoer, 
objects only of hatted : it is evident that those but distinct mineml masses are found to occupy 
who speak of them do not know them. The huto- ^fiuito spacer or to cxhilnt a certoin order of 
lians of toe late crusades speak quite differently : unnugement. AE^these may he dossiiicd in refer- 
it is dear that they look upon them no longw os eitoer to toeir origin, whidi is Aqueous (see 
monsterajthatthoyhave to a certain extent entered Boons) or Igneous (q. v.}; or to thdr 

into thdr ideas; ^t they have lived wito them; ^dvo age; as Primaiy (q.T.), Secondary (q.T.), 

— T_Z.? ^ w m .m “ I wtmuft !«»»»» fmm mm % 


and that rdations, and even a sort of sympatte, 
have been establitoed between them.’ Thus too 


and Tertiary (q. r.}. 

OBTTSTA'OEANS (Chwtacm), a dnmi of orticu- 

T-i...? «7_ -2 siT. ^ 7 - - - 


^th tiro dvilisations, richer and more advanced which livo on land being generally inhabitants of 
than tow own— toe Greek and the Saraceme ; imd dnnm placci^ and breathing ^ akind of gills. Some 
L that they were mightily of the lowest and minnto aquatio 0., indeed, arc not 
id comjwativo mfincment provided wito gills ; bnt too nUration of too blood 
dose rdationship between is supposed to lake place tbrou^ too surface of too 


it is beyond aE question that toey were mightily of 
strack with toe wealth and comporativo refinement nr 
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ca the JilMt Thirdly, the dose rdationahip between is Bupposed to lake place throuoji ■feo surface of tho 
toe diief laymen of too West and too church, occo- ho^. 

sioned by toe C., enabled the former ‘ to inspeot IHie 0. derive toeir name from too hard armour 
moro narrowly too pdioy and motives of too papal which in most of them covms toe whole hod^, 
T<»y disaslnras to that forming for it tout sort of framework which u 
mint of veneration and hdief on which the dnirdi sometimes, not very correctly, called an oxtcmnl 


I — micA as Eoiape h^ never before dreamod of. a largo amount of calcareous matter— carbonate and 
r Fonrfhly, great social changes were brou^t about, phorphate of limn, so that it is in its miTirf-iTinn 
I ^ ^ commfirce between the East and Wert smang up, intcrmediato between gbell and hone — whilst in 


andtowntf— the early homes of Ehor^in Emoto— many of tho lower and smaEcr it consists' 
began to gMw great niid powerfuL The C., indeed, prindpaEy of thiUjie, and corresponds more nearly 
‘gave maritimB_ commerco too strongest impulse it in its nature wito toe integuments of insects. The 
Mtt over rei'cived.’ The muted effect m these body of a emstocean is composed of rings (see Aura- 
“ings^agoin, prediaposmg tho minds of men for oujumi), gencraEy twonty-ono in mnnhnv, - and toe 
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criHtacGons coveting corresponds ■witli it in tTiis 
Kspeot ; the rings, alilco of the body and its nrmonr, 
bciig in some cases vety distinct, whilst in others 
some of them in a great meosnre coalesce or arc 
consolidated together, of which the thorns of a erah 
affords an esc^ent csamnle. The first seven rings 
are regarded as forming the head; the nest seven, 
tiic tliorax; and the remaindor the Abdomen, corre* 
spending with the head, thorax, and abdomen of 
insects. The cnudaiceons covering is considered as a 
peenhar ^epidermis. Laving beneath it a true shin, 
from which ^it Js an inorganic exudation ; and, like 
the cpidenms, it is cast off from time to time, that its 
XUaco may ho supplied anew, as the growth of the 
animal requires more room for the internal soft 
pa^. In Uiis moulting, or casting of the shell, the 
animal divests itself of its covering not in separate 
parts, hut in one piece, including the coverings of the 
limbs, and even of the antennee, althouj^ tho mem- 
branes which connect tho hard plates are split and 
tore. _ A period of apparent sickness precedes and 
agtation accompanies the process ; and tho thick 
muscular parts of tho limbs of crabs and lobsters 
beromo soft and flaccid, so as to be much more 
Ciisily extricated from their bard coverings. The 
loss of a limb, wUch sometimes talccs xdaeo on such 
an occasion, and is otherwise a frequent oecnrrenec, 
is easily repaired for a new one grows in its stead ; 
but it IS a ounous circumstance that in order to 
this niproduetion, tho limb must bo broken off at 
n particular joint, the second from the body, thus 
Ic.-iving only a short stump; and when a limb is 
broken elsewhere, the animal itself exercises the 
remarkable power of throwing it off by this joint. 

_ The principal organ of locomotion in many C., as 
in_the_ lobster, shnmp, Ac., is tho abdomen, termin- 
ating in fan-l&o appondag^ ; by bending the abdo- 
men suddenly down under the thorax, they dart 
hackaards m the water. Tho limbs— which are 
connected wiih tte thoracic rings — are, in some, 
organa of swimming; those of otiicrs arc used for 
walking at the bottom of tho water or on dry 
ground. Some have what arc called ftiat legs or < 
pro-l egs attached to the abdomen, often very different ^ 
frorn^e thomcio legs. Tho legs of some are fitted 1 
for borrowing The first jxiir of legs is not imfr w. 1 
quently transformed into a pair of powcrfid claws 
orjnnccrs — the last joint but one beiiig prolonged so 1 
as to appose the 1^ joints wldeh becomes attached t 
ns to the^sido of it; and these ore used for seizing 
and tearing food. The limbs of tho first thomcio * 
Hugs are, rn^many 0., organs still more intimately t 
coimeeted with the month, and have received tho ^ 
name of foot-jaws,^ the trimsition from the true s 
mandibles and marillie to tho organs of locomotion z 
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is of various fon^ and distribntes tho blood by a 
number of trunks through tho system; but the blood 
returns to vmrons sinuses, from which, and not from 
the hrort, it is sent into the gills, and it is not nntil 
after its aeration in the giUs tl^t it comes to tho 
heart again ; not, however, without being mixed with 
vcnoiu Ido^ which has not undergone tho same 
aeration. The sexes arc distinct in most of the C. ; 
and they arc all oviparous. A sort of incubation of 
the eggs takes place, in order to which they arc 
carried under tho abdomen or under tho thorax of 
the female, attached to the false legs or to soma 
of the thoracic appendages. It has recently been 


Transformations of tho Crab: 

1, rpnn^ mb, or seta, mnenifisd ; #, >*Duns enib. In n more 
Bdnrnem itsire, mogniflcd ; S, yonns crab, in n more silmnccil 
stcEc, natarnl sIcb; 4, jennB' crab, when it bu nunmed lU 
more pnfcct fonn, masnincd; t, joune crab, wben It liiu 
ummed Its more perfect form, natural sue. 

discovered, contrary to former belief, that 0.— or at 
least many of them — ^undergo metamorphoses ; and 
tho enrious creatnrea known by the namciffoea have 
been found to bo the yonng of crabs. 

Ol^a greater niimhcr of C. arc marine: somo in- 
habit fresh waters, niiming or stagnant ; compara- 
tively few are terrestrioL 
Cuvier divided U. into turo sections, Zralaeostnzen 
and Unlomoslraea: tho former section containing 
the o^ers Deeapoda, Stomapoda, Lcemodipoda, 
Ampaipoda, and Isopoda; tho latter tho Braudii- 
opoda and PateHopoda, Another ^vision has been 


for tearing and masticating food. The digestive 
organs are vciy simple in ihero is a short but 
capadoiu gullet, a huge stomal and a stnugjht and 
aimplo intestinal tube. The pyloric region of the 
Btomaoh, however, is famished with n remarkable 
apparatus of hard tubercles or sharp teeth for 
grinding or toaiinD food, sapriementare to tho 
external atgans of we month. Almost oU of tho 0, 
feed on animal food, and ftcy arc very voracious. 
A few feed on vegetable food, ^e nervous sysUiiu 
™ agrees generally with that of insects, and 
ahibits numy gradations of division and concentra- 
tion. C.jin general, appear to possess all tho five 
senses Their eyes are mther simple (stemmatio), 
aggregate (consisting of several stanmata under a 
common cornea], or compound The compound ayes 
arc often on foot-stallis. Tho gjlls ore variously 
placc^ in tho internal oavi^, under the earopocs — 




Limufus alone), having a montih destitute of jaws, 
and for which legs perform tho oifico of jaws; 
ifaxillosa, or Masticating 0'.; and Edentata, or 
Saotorial Crnstaccons. 

ORITYS, ConKXLip, tho fonndor of Russian 
maritime p^or,_was hom Juno 14, 1C67. He was 
a rear-admiral in the Dutch service when Czar 
Peter the Great, noticing his abilities, neisiiadcd 
him to go to Moscow. There he arrived Ootoher 
IP. IGOS, was received with meat splendour, and 
scon appointed vicc-admiraL His services to Russia 
won of various lands : to him it owed its first dock- 
yards, canals, md charts, the organisation of its 
navy, and its victories over Sweden and Turkey in 
1708 — ^1710. After a shoryieiiod of disgrace^ 0. was 
Kcciv^ hock to favour. Ho died in 1727, possessor 
of an imj^al domain in Hcxholm, and owner of 
tho island Birkcn in Einland. It is in memory .of 
him the white flag with the Uuo cross (Dnteb, bnils) 
still fioiita from tho Russian mcn-of-war. 


OEYOMIE— ORTPTOBilAPHr. 


OBT'OLITE ia a doable fluoride of alu mini u m 
and sodium (NaFrAl,F,_), and is important as a 
source of the metal Aluminium (q. v.]. 

ORYO'FHOBUS (Gr. kry^^ cold, and fhtro, I 
cany) is an instrument consisting of a ^oss tube 
irith a bulb at both ends. A littlo \niter u T^ent 
in one of the bulbs, and when the second bnlb, con* 
tabling only irater-vapour, ia placed in a freezing 
mixture, tho vapour condenses, ivhioh causes more 
vapour to rise mm the irater in the flrst bulb, 
il^o result of tliis vaporation from tho flrst btdb 
is the abstraction of much heat, and ultimatdy the 
remaining water passes into a ft^n state. 

OBYPT (Gr. hn/pto, I hide), a vault under a 
ehurA, either entimy or partly under ground. 
Crypts do not generally extend beyond tho limits of 
the choir or chancel, and they are often of much 
smaller dimenaiona Cryjita were formerly used os 
ehapels, and provided with alhirs and the other 
furniture requisite for the celehratiun of rebgious 
services ; and they were also veiy frequently used 
OS places of sepulture. It sometimes happens that 



a new church has iieen ercvtcd over the C. belonging 
to the old one. Une of the Liiwst cryjits m England 
ia that under Canterbury Cathvilral ; but there are 
few finer specimens of the C. anyirhcre than that 
under Glasgow Cathedral, which has been recently 
freed from rubbish and restureiL Ciyiits seem to 
havcoi^nated in the customs of the early Christian 
ages. ^0 tombs of the martyrs wero lint used ns 
churches; and then churches were built above 
them. 

ORTPTO'GAMOrS PLANTS (Gr. knmtoz, con- 
cealed, and game, marriage) arc those wmch have 
no true flowers, and no known male or female organs 
of fructifleatinn, and whose seeds, called tpom, 
consist only of a single cell, and contain no embtyo, 
but germinate mdiflerently from any point: and 
which Jussieu therefore designated Aeolylfdonmt 
Plants (q. v.). The name C. P. was invented bj 
Liniucus, and the Cngitogamia form a cl.isa of Ins 
sexual system, very distinct from all the rest. I^e 
Botaky. Al.iny 0. I’, have no leaves; some have 
not even a mot, and those which are lowest in 
organisation consist only of a single cell, hlony ore 
parasitic. Many look as if dead in a dry atmo- 
sphere, and arc revivilied by ram. They arc Gic 
lowest in organisation of tho vegetable kinmlom, 
and are divided into Fdiecs (Ferns), Marsiuacea, 
Lycopodiactes (Club-mosses), Eguisaaeea (Hone- 
tads), Musa (Mosses), Htpatieoe, Lichais, JPungi, 
Ohamme, and Alga. 

CRYPTO'ORAPHY, the art of secret writmg, 
more commonly colled tho art of writing in cipher 
(bum Arabic si/r, void), has been in use from on 
e.’irly date in correspondence between diplomatists 
S16 


and othem engaged in important aSoirs requiting 
accreiy. In mod^ times, it has been the snbjcrt 
of leamcd care to Lord Bacon, the ingenious Marquis 
of Worcester, Dr Wallis, Bishop Willuns, Thicknesse, 
Falconer, Blair, Ac. In our own history, it^has at 
no time been in greater requisition than during the 
civil war, and among the politiciaus^ of the l7th 
centum And even now, when there is happily less 
need for mystmy among our statesmen, the need 
for a perfectly undecipherable mode of secret com- 
munie.ation has again hod to be looked for, in order 
that information may pass by the electric telegraph 
without being understood by the officials in con- 
nection with wo nppimtns. 

One of tho most simple methods of C. is to use, 
instead of each letter of the alphabet, a certiun other 
letter at n regular interval in advance of it in that 
scries. Such was a mode of secret writing used by 
Julius Ciesar. As a variety upon tins plan, the 
alphabet is used invertcdly— s for a, y for o, z for e, 
and so on. Or, while the first seven letters ore 
represented by the second soyen, the next six may 
be represented by tlio lost six. And many other 
varianons may be adopted. But for all modes like 
these, there oro modes of decipherment far from 
diffieult. It is only necessary, in general, to bear in 
mind certiun pccuhoritics of the language presumed 
to be used. Say it ia tho En^h. Wo readily 
remember that e is the most frequent letter; 
that ea and ou ore the double vowcia which most 
frequently occur ; that tiio consonants most common 
at wo ends of words oro r, s, and ( ; Ac. We also 
know how a single letter miist bo cither the pro- 
noun I or tho article a ; how an, at, and on, are tho 
most common words in two letters; how f/ie and 
and arc the most frequent words in three letters; 
I Ac. By taking advantage of these few obvious 
prindplca, a tmombly skilled decipherer will read 
almost any such pieco of cryptograpbio writing in 
five minutes. The Times newspaper often ^ves, in 
its advertising columns, correspondence on ddicato 
subjects, even assignations for cli^ements, written 
in this manner, the writers of which me of courso 
little aware how open their secrets thus become to 
society. 

Pobticians and important personages conducting 
aflaits of difficidty became long ago senrible of tiio 
ncccssiU' of using ciphers of greater nbstrnsencss. 
The celebrated letter of Charhs L to the Earl of 
Glamorgan, in which bo made some eondenming 
concessions (elsewhcro denied) to the Catholics of 
Ireland, was composed in an alphabet of S4 short 
strokes variously ntuated upon a line. Other letters 
ly tho same monarch are to appearance a mere 
scries of numbers of two and thm fignres, divided 
by semicolons. In such coses, it was necessary that 
the two parties in tho cotrcspondcnco should have 
previously concerted what words each number was 
to represent. Bacon devised what he thought a not 
cosily penetrable cipher, in which ho employed only 
a and 0, arranging each of these, in groups of five, in 
such coUoeations ns to represent all tho B4 letters. 
Thus, aabab ababa babba convoyed tiie word Fly. 
The great philosopher thought that preconcertmont 
would kero be necessary; but in reality any clever 
modern difciiihcrcr woiud Lave found no difficulty in 
reading any long letter composed in such a manner. 
The unfortunate Earl of Argyle, when preparing his 
expedition against the tyrannic.al government of 
James IL, used n mode of secret writmg which con- 
sisted in setting down tho words at cert^ intervals, 
which ho afterwards filled up wiA other words, 
malring on tho whole somctmng intelligible, but 
indifierent. In our day, such a mode woidd not 
have been found proof against the ingenuity of those 
who have studied the means ox deciphoimont, 
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Xhere anj many other modes of secret \nitmg, 
'which it does not seem necessary to detail, as the 
art has become little more than a matter of cimosiiy. 
One of the ablest and amplest treatments of the 
Buldeot is on article 1y Dr William Blair in See^g 
Ojiaopaiia. See also Ghamtier^g Jottmid, No. 506 
(Second Series], under * Secrets E^osed/ and 2Tos. 
87 and 116, under * Ciyptogra^.’ 

OBY'STAIi ISIiAlfTDS. Seo Oo hat. IslAKSS. 

OEY'STAIiIiimS BOOKS, a name given to all 
ToclcB having a crystalline _ structure. They nic 
found bdongmg to every division of the crust of the 
earth, but axe especially abundant in the most ancient 
ozoio rocks; we greater proportion of intruded 
igneous xoc^ also possess this ainteture. When 
attempting in the laboratory to produce crystals, it 
is known that the building matmial must exist in a 
fluid condition, and this is obtained either by heat- 
ing to fusion or ly solution. It has been asserted 
t^t all 0. E have been prodneed under similar 
circnmstancea ; and no one can doubt that lavas 
and more ancient rocks having a ainiilar origin, have 
assumed this structure while solidifying from a 
condition of igneous fusion, while rock-salt is os 
certainly obtained from a saturated sdlntion of salt. 
There aro, however, many rocks, such as some fosiuli- 
ferous limestones, in vwch t1i?« structure occurs, 
where it is not possible to conceive of their being in 
either condition. It is known that crystallisation 
takes place in solid materia^ as in the axles of rail- 
way carriages, or in t^ crystals of pyrites in the 
chalk, where the iron has been gathered irom the 
anirounding mat^l while in a solid state. We 
know n^ what is the force flutt induces such a 
change in solid materials : it may be called meta- 
mor^c or molecular action, but these are names 
that mean nothing, and simply hido our ignorance. 
That such a force, inducing crystalline structure in 
amorphous massed has been and is now at work 
on the solid strata of the earth, caimot be doubted. 

ORTfeTAIiDO'GRAPHT. A crystal is a piece 
of matter that, by the action of molecular forces, 
boa assumed a definite geometrical form of some 
kind, with plane faces. There is a great ‘variety of 
crystalline fqims, each form bei^ c^racterlstic 
of one or mote substances; and (I is ^o science 
winch damifiea 'the forms and tirews the relations 
that subsist among thenL The great rtmjotify 
of arrbs tance s ^ capable of undergoing the pro- 
cess of crystalhsation, the exceptions brag princi- 
pally complex organic aubstanoes which tend to 
a ssume a globular or spherical form approaching 
that ot organised structures. lire meat favourable 
conditiori lor the crystallisation of any substance 
is from its solution m water or other liquid. A 
liquid rraually dissolves more of a salt when warm 
tium^when cold; and when a warm saturated solu- 
tion is allowed to cool, a portion of the salt deposits 
itself in crystals. This process is ^t whrch is 
generally fdlowed in the crystoUisatian of saline 
substances. A second process resorted to in the 
case of the metals, sacn as bismuth, antimony, 
&a, and sulphur, is to fuse the matonal in a 
vessel, and when it is cooled dowrr, so os partially 
to soUdify the mass, the crust is brokmr through, 
and the hquid still remaining is poured off, when a 
net-work of crystals is obtained. A third method 
is to v.aporise the substance, which on condensa- 
tion resolves itself into crystals. Examples of this 
dass ore the formation of snow crystals from the 
water-vapour in the atmosphere, and the minute 
black crystals of iodine obtained by allowing its 
vapour to condense in a edd ivessd or on a cold 
surface. , 

Many circumstances afihet the crystallising power 


of substances, Urns, water may be coded down 
bdow its freezing or crystallising point (32* F.), 
provided it be k^t perfectly stilh vnthont becom- 
mg solid; but on subsequent agitation, it instantly 
crystaUises. Similarly, a hot saturated solution 
of sulphate of soda, or ^nbez salt, if cooled down 
in a still place, does not crystaUise, but imme- 
diately does BO when the liquid is agitated, or a 
fragment of any solid substance is rntrodneed into 
it._ The size of the crystals obtainable from any 
fluid depends much on the rate of cooling, and the 
state of commotion of the liquid. The more slowly 
the solution cods down, and tho more quietly tho 
process of crystalliaation u allowed to proceed, 
the larger are tire crystals obtained; whilst when 
the liquid is rapidly cooled, and notation is kept 
up, 'the crystals ore comparatively small, and jgene- 
rsBy not completely formed. The reason or this 
will be at once apparent, for a large crystal is 
constructed of a multitude of smaller crystals, built 
up regularly so as to constitute a compound crystal 
of the same form as the more minute crystdline 
atoms; and when a liquid u cooled dowly in a 
state of rest, only a few minute crystals are pro- 
duced at first, ana these are gradually built round 
on all sides by successive layers, tall large, wdl- 
dofined crystals are the result; while, vraen tho 
liquid is rapidly lowered in temperature, and espe- 
cially when agitation is kei>t up, numerous minute 
crystals ate formed at once, and do not adhere 
together. In either case, the liquid from whidi tho 
crystals have separated is coUm the moOttr-liguor, 
and is a saturated solution of the salt. 

Tho external forms of crystals amoimt to several 
thousands, but they may oU be regarded as belong- 
ing to six different systras. 

^e regular gystem (otherwise called tho eubie, 
oelohedrcS, tegseral, leggular, epheroidal, or egui-axed 
Bj/gtem) is characterised by having three axes or 
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other. The best ulustrataon of this system is the 
cube or hexahedron (fig. 1), whi(^ haa six square 
frees or dancs, and tho thm equal axes (j^ted 
in bold hnes) terminate in the centre of each of 
the square faces. The planes or squares ore sym- 
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equal edges, and eight equal an^^es. Examples of 




substance which crystallise in tho form of the coho 
or he x ahed ro n, ore — common iron pyrites (EeSg), 
common salt, or the chlonilo of somum (Nadi), 
flunr spar (daF), galena, or the sulphuret of lead 
(PbS), and tho metnls gold, silver, platinum, and 
copper. Another importent ciystalline form belong- 
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each of which has four faces. Tho diamond (0)i 
alum, tine-blende (ZnS), sol ammonia 0. (NEtOl), 
magnetic iron ore (FejOd, fluor spar (CaF), and 
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cliToma iron ore, are examples, ^eio ara various 
sccondoty forms bdonging to riiis system, derivable 
from tbe cube and octdbcdron, 
such ns tbe rbombio dodecobedron 
(fig. 3), wliicb bos tvolvo faces, and 
is tlio form in tvbieb flio garnet 
ciystollises. 

0^10 tqmre prumalie tyslan 
(Imown as the pyramidal, ielragoaal, 
or Quadratic syatm) lias three axes 
yjg, 3. placed at right angles to each oUtcr, 
of fchich two ore of equal length, 
but the thinl may bo longer or shorttf. To this 
bdong the rig/it square prism (fig. 4), in trliich the 
latcrru axes terminate in the centra of each side 
fiicc^ and the perpendicular axis, is loni^sr than the 
two lateral axes; and tlic right square-based ado- 
liedran (fig. Bj, which resembles tivo pyramids placed 
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base to base, and harini; eight faces, which form 
isosceles ti-innglcs. Kxamples <if substances wbicli 
eiystallisc in this system are— yellow prusaiato of 
potash, native bmnxide of tin, zircon, apophylitc, 
calomel, &c. 

The right prismatic sijdem (uthmriso known as 
the right rhomhohlat, or ieetnngulnr prismatic sydem) 
is eharactcriacd liy liaviiig three axes, all of unequal 
or diflerent lengths, hut plarcd at right angles 
to each other. The nghl rhombic prism (lig. 0), 
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and tlio right rhowbie-basrd ortahnlrun (fig. 7), are 
forms indiidcd in this class, and examples of matv 
riols which ciystalluc in this foim are — sulphur, 
ancnical iron pyntvi), lutratu of ]iat.*iah, sidphatc 
of potash, Bulphato of luiiyta (heavy spar), tojiaz, 
airagonite, Sx, 

The oblique pnsmatlr system (oblique rhomboidal, 
or rectanyutar primafic) has tlirco axes, winch may 
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be all of unequal lengths, two of winch nro placed 
at right nn^es to each other, whilst the thira axis 
is BO inclined ns to bo perpendicular to one of 
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-CSOMA BE EOESs. 

'the two axes, and oblique to tho other. To this 
belong tho obUque siionibie prism (Eg, S), and the 
dbliqtte rhombiabastd oelohedron (fig. 9). Many 
sails ciystollise in this form, such os green vitriol 
(sulphate of iron), borax, sidphato of soda, carbon- 
ate of soda, pho^hnto of soda, realgar (native 
bisnlphnrct of arsenic), £c. 

Tho dottUy oblique prismatic system has three 
axes of imeqnid length, which intersect obliquely 
srith each other. The forms are very irregular, 
which render them very puzzling to make out satis- 
factorily. Eitratc of bismuth, sulphate of copper, 
sulphate of manganese, qnadroxnlatc of potash, and 
pyrotartaric acid, are examples. 

Tho rhombohedral, or the re^lar/iacayonaf system, 
is known by the presence of four axes, three of 
which arc in tho same plane, and indined to each 
other at on angle of CO*, whilst tho remaining fourth 
axis is pcrpcndicnlar to tho three. To this belong 
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tho regular sixsidet^rism (fig. 10), and the rliombo- 
hetlron (fig. 11).^ Fecninples of this sy^m arc — 
calcareous siiar, ice, quartz or rock ci;;^al, nitrato 
of soda, beryl, arsenic, nntunony, and apatite. 

CBYSTALIiO'MAN'Oir, a. mode of divination 
I by' mc.anB of transparent bodies, at one time very 
t ixmnlor. A precious stone, crystal globe, or 
I other transparent object, was cmplcyed, but n 
I beryl was deemed most effective. In using i^ tho 
I operator first muttered over it ccrt.ain formulas of 
pray’cr, ond then gave it into the hands of n youth 
I or virgin — ^nono others were pure enough to discern 
1 its rovdations— w'ho bchdd in it the information 
I required. Sometimes the desiderated facts were 
conveyed by means of written characters on tho 
crystal ; sometimes the qiirits invoked appeared in 
I the crystal to answer the questions naked. 

CSA'BA.atown ofHungnn’, 7 miles sonth-soutli- 
west of Bekes. it is well bnut ; some of the houses 
arc even very clcg.ant. It bos a trade in grain, 
wine, and (sittlc. Tho women are also noted for 
their skill in making sacks and mattresses. Pop 
of township (1SC9) 39,023. 

eSAEA'D, the name of two towns in Hungary, 
both situated on tho Maros, tho ono with a pop. of 
(1869) 4013, and the other with a pop of (1SC9) 
S3SC, who arc engaged in>gricnltnral pursuits. 

eSAT, or eSATH (Mezo), a market-town of Hun- 
gary, near tho Tlieiss, in tho district Borsod, and 
about 15 miles S.R of Miskoloz. Pop. (18G0) 4979. 

CSOMA BE EOBOS, AIiEXAKDIu:, a Hungarian 
scholar and traveller, whose name in his own lan- 
guago is written ICurSso Csoma Sandor, was bom 
about 1700 at Eiirfis in Transylvania, and educated 
first at tho collcgo of Kngy-Enycd, and subse- 
quently at GUttingen, whero ho devoted himself 
with ^at zeal to mo study of tho Oriental tongues. 
The ueam and inspiration of Ids boyhood was tho 
hope of one day discovering the original home of 
his Magyar nnemors; and os ho grewm it bccamo 
the sin^e thought and passion of his lite In 1820, 
ho set out on Ids visionary pilgrimage. After a 
year’s interval, his friends got a letter from Idm, 
dated Teheran, in which ho expressed his eonvicrion 
that tho object of Ids search would qieecfily bo 
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irlieio he spent about fouTycais (1827 — 1830) in the hit from 19* 6v to 23 9 , ana in W. Ions: 

Buddhist monastery of Kanom, studying Xibetan. itom 74* S' to 84*_ OS'. It has a length of rather 
He soon discoTcied that there rras little connection moie^ than 750 mil^ and on average uridth of 
bctircen that language and his native one, but still 50 mdcs, its area being about 40,000 square mSes. 
he hoped to make use of his rcaear^s, a^ set out ^ larger^then IreUnd, and less than Sngland, 
for Clalcntta. Here he learned, to his dismay, that snt&co u mountainous at the south-east coasts 
the literature of Xibet ires simply a translation 'rvhere the Sierra Moestra, rising in some places to 
from the Sanscrit— a language he might easily have devation of 8000 feet, runs from Gipo do Cruz to 
acquired a knowledge of at home. ^£s whole labour Cape dc hlayzi. In the eential part of the udands 
Ecrm^ to have been in vain. Fortunately for C., there aro rugged hilly distriefs between Santa 
the library of the Asiatic Soddy of Bengal con- Clm and Puerto Principe, and also north-west of 
iained upwards of 1000 vdumes in Tibetan wMch T)rinida^ AVhat remains of the country, although 
no one conld catalogue. 0. undertook and sue- undulating, consists chiefly of wdl-water^ ]^ns, 
ccssfnlly executed the task By the great Anglo- which everywhero support a luxuriant vegetation. 
Indian scholars, Prinsim, Wilson, and others, he was Bocky reefs and muddy shallows beset about two- 
very generously treated BCc next prepared, at the thirds of the coast. In some localities, however, 
c^ense of tiie covemmeni^ a Tibctm grammar and the sea is deep to the very shore, offering many 
dictionary (Calcutta, 1834), which was the flist exc^ent havens, and those, too, situated on the 
really accur.ate and valuable European work on the busiest thoroughfares of the western hemisphere ; 
subject. It is atiU a standard treatise, and has the chief of tneso bdng Havana, the adinirablo 
been the guido of all good scholars since. C. wrote situation of which makes it the emporium of Central 
many articles on Tibetan literature in the Asiatic America, A somewhat elevated watershed crosses 
Segeardta, but still haunted, ns of old, by the tbo island in the direction of its length, and os the 
hope of discovering the early home of the Hagyars, streams run at right an^es to it, thiy are necessarily 
he once more set out on an expedition to the short. There is in C. no distinction of dry and 
western confines of China, hut died on the Ilih rrdny seasons, and there arc showers every mouth. 
April at Do^edinc, a sanitary station for Hurricanes aro less frequent than in the other West 
the British troops in Sikkim, 318 miles north of India Islands, but they sometimes do occur, and 
Calcutta. cause wideqrrcad desolation. One which swept over 

CSOHOHA'H, a market-town of Hungary, October 1870, caused the loss 

situated on a neck of land -at the /■nnflnimS. Sf “ 2000 hves. Another occurred in the end of 
the Theiss and the KBrito, 70 mUcs ■■m ith-nn.i; of “(m^ber 1873. Earthquakes aro ^uent. Tho 
Pcsth. OJio inhabitants, (1609) 17,350 in number, ““wanted portions of 0, produce in abunflnnco 
arc chiefly engaged in the rearing of cattle, and toMcco, maiz^ rice, yams, bananas, coffee, 

tho cnltivAtiioii ot tho vinCe prodturfa o£ the tropics } while in tho 

OTE'NorD nn ^“tnots loft in a stato of nature are reared count- 
ing to a I®*® J*®** Sugar is, however, the chief 

^ ^® product of tho island} and all over the westem 
Wiota.tho trav^.’sees vast level or undulat 
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valued at tho proi 
millions sterling. 


lous sum of 15^ or evon 20 
teen per cent, of this su^ 


Ctenoid Scales, 


millions Bterlmg. Fiitecn per cent, of this en^ 
goa to England and seventy-five per cent, to &a 
United States. ^Hie exportation id tobacco forme 
st^ a largo item of the exports from Cuba. Tho 
chief imports consist of flour, salted fish, manufac- 
tured goods, hordwacn machinery. 

The enormous development of Cuban commerce 
cannot be accounted for oithor by tho enterprise of 
tho inhabitants or to good governmont-Hina least 
of all to tho latter, for tho Spaniards have done 
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formed m the enlargemmt of the soalo, laving now enjoys of slavo-labonr. 

S3 comparativdy fmv. The population of 0,, in 1872, was 1,370,211, of 

Perehes, flounders, and turbot may ho mentioned whom 730,750 were wllites, about 34,000 dhincso 
as examples. Hindu coolies, and 605,401 blacks, or colonrcd 

CTESI'BICS, a Greek who lived about 250 pcoplo of negro origin. Of tho blacky 225,938 were 
yc.n8_B._c., was born at Alexandria, and was f^ons iiuc, und 379,623 were slaves. Of the whites, about 
for his inventions in mechanics. Wo owe to bim 000,000 were creoles, or natives of the island; while 
and hu pupil Hero Alcxondiinns, ^o pump, tho 120,000 were 'pcmnsnlarcs,’ or natives of Spain, 
bent smhon, ,and also ilio_discov(tiy of the clo^o 3?bo slaves of pure blood alone have the strength 
forte 01 air, and its application as a motive power. necessary to do the hard work of the sugar estates, 
' OTE'SIPHOH, now Al-Madain, was a city of Ufo pTOperiiy of the island is dopimdent on 
Assyria, on the eastern hank of the Tigris, the com- Althonghtho weote and the ‘ponmTOlares' 

mon winter residence of the ParthiiS iings, and ^ownieongm, tho d^^co bet^n them la 

finaUy tho capital of tho Parthian kingdom - Its portstnW Thwcanbodi^ngitislmdataglnnco 
ruins still attest its former ^ st^to Havana, mo creoles arc feeble 

^ and indolent^ even when they ore children of 
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parents bois in Spain, The Cuban Spaniard^ on 
the other hand, are a sturdy and enei^getio body of 
men. Becrui^ from the north-eastern parts (rf 
Spain, they go to 0. ns adventurers, duefly to 
find employment as traders and medianics, bat 
obtain the greater diara of the vrealth of tho 
island. There ate uprrards of 200,000 adult male 
creoles, and half that number of Spanish Cabans f 
but tho latter — all men— ibroi^h tiie largo volun- 
teer force, which they dmost exdnsively reemi^ 
and tho mvour of the Spanish government^ which 
distrusts the creoles, have absolute control over 
the government of the island, which is admin- 
istered in a manner scandalonsly unjust. They 
treat the creoles with a scorn and contempt only 
exceeded by the hatred, mixed with fear, with 
which the latter regard the dominant population. 
‘Cuba for the Culmns,’ is the watchword of tho 
creoles, whose most anxions desire it is to bo rid of 
the adventnrers, who have secured for themselves 
tile best share of the wealth of the island. If they 
could secure this object, they believe that even with 
emancipation they would be in a better position 
than now, and accordin^y they nuinifest sympathy 
for tile negroes, and join with them in opposition 
to the ‘pemnsnlares.* 

0. is divided into three intendeneios — ^thc western, 
middle, and eastern. In the fir^ there were (1872) 
awards of a million of inhabitants. It inmndes 
Havana with 200,000 inhabitants, Hatansos with 
30,000, Cardenas with 13,000, and several other 
towns connected by railways. The middle division, 
which extends eastward to the north-east corner of 
the Great Bay and the Boca do Nnevitas, has only a 
population of 76,000, 30,000 of whom live in the 
oamtal, Puerto Principe. The e.-istern division has 
2^,000 inhabitants ; the capital is Santiago, with 
a population of 37,000. The chief towns of the 
western divinon are connected by railways, and it 
is well settled and prosperous, the meat sugar 
factories and tobacco plantations, which constitute 
the wealth of the island, lying there. The middle 
and eastern divisions ore very partially cultivated, 
and, oxrmg to civil war, are becoming much less 
prodnctive than they were. Many of the land- 
owners of the eastern part of the island have sold 
their slaves to those of the Havana district, and 
have minted to Jamaica and the Urdted Stata. 

Li l^i^ Cl, which is often spoken of as the 
‘Pearl’ or 'Queen of the Antilles,’ was discovered 
by Columbus during his first voyage, Ih 1611, the 
imnd began to be permanently counised, becoming, 
within tim years, wo base of all the various opera- 
tions againrt Mexico. While, in the first quarter of 
the present century, eve^ continental portion of 
Spanish America established its independence & 


Spanish America established its independence^ 0, 
remaining, like Puerto Bico, faithful to the mother- 
country, largely profited by the intestine broils of 
the revdted provinces, for, when the old Spaniards 
were exptilea in mass from the mainland, many of 
tiiem naturally took refuge in the stffl loyal islands, 
enrichiw them with their capital, and energy, and 
skill. cC has long been coveted by other nations. 
In 1762, Havana was captured by a British arma- 
ment, but was restored in the following year. 
Diping the present age, the island has been an 
olqect of cupidiiy to the United States — a cupidity 
checked more powerfully by jealousy on the part of 
Prance and England than Spain’s own resources ; 
and, in frict, it 1^ been twice attacked— in 1860 
and 1851 — by individual Americans without euccess. 
Thw were commanded by a Spaniard of tbe name 
of I^pi^ who, being taken pnsoner, was executed 
os a traitor. The termination of the American vrar 
had an nneiroected effect on the position of C. The 
island had been coveted because it was the only 
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market from winch slaves could be imported into 
the southern states, and this trade was at an end. 
This was not, however, the only effect of the war. 
It destroyed the prodnetion of sugar in the sonthem 
stato^ and 0. supplied the want. Great interests 
were created in Hew York, which favoured the 
perpetuation of slavery in C., and its existence os 
an independent states or a dependency of a foreign 
power, became more desirable for ihe Americans 
than its annexation. The Spanish revolntion of 
1868, when Queen Isabtila was ^iven from tho 
tiirone, effected another^ clmngo in Cuban politics. 
The Madrid ministry, in 1870, passed a measure 
known as the Moret law, from Senor Mtoret y 
Frende^st, the colonial minister at the time, which 
declorea that every slave at the age of 60 should 
beMme free — and emancipated all tho unborn off- 
spring of spives. This law never was enforced, 
its publication even having been prohiMted by the 
‘peninsularro;’ and tho hfadrid government have 
never been in a position to enforce it or any other 
measure which meets the disapproval of the ‘ loyal 
party’ in Cuba. Instead of doing sc, it has accepted 
their alliance, and aided them by sending troiw to 
crush tho creole and negro insurrection, which moke 
ont in 1868, and which is still carried on with nn- 
exompled ferocity. It seems impossible to say how 
and when tho struggle will end, if rinvery is not 
extinguished, and with it tbe whole body of 'penin- 
^ulares.’ They will resolutely uphold slai'cry till 
settled with on their own terms. An account of 
the proposals they have made with this object, will 
be found in 27le Pearl of lie AnUHet, by A. Gallcnga 
(Lond. 1873). For a picturesque daoription of 
Cuban life and manner^ see another work also 
called ZTie Pearl ejf ihe Antilles, by W, Goodman, 
(1873). See also 2'Ae Matnbi-land, by James 'J. 
O’Kelly (1874). 

OUBA'GUA, an island in the Caribbean Sea, 
off the north-east coast of Tenezuda in South 
America, is situated in the d^artment of Matniin, 
between hlaigarita and the moihlaiid, about 30 
miles north of the town of Cnmami. 

CUBE, a solid with rix square faces, each of which 
is parallel to the one opposite to it. It is a Jorm of 
frequent ooourrenca in nature, e^eoially among 
crystals. Bee OitVBrau.ooBAPH7. InBrithmetio,the 
O. of a number is the product of its multiplication 
three times ly itsdL qlhiB use of the term arises 
from tile mroiimstanoe that the solid contents of a 
C. may be eiqpressed by the third povw of the num- 
ber wmch expresses the length ox one of its edges. 
Thus, if tiie edge of a C. be a line of 4 inches, its 
BoUd contents ore equal to 64 cubic inches. Con- 
versely, the C. root of a number is that number 
which, multiplied three times by itself, produces the 
first number. See Doubuko khe Cube. 

OU'BEBS, or ODBEB FEPFEB, tho dried berries 
of Cutetu oj^tudis and other species of OubAa, a 
^us (mmbmg shrubs of the natural order 
Thperue^ very obsely allied to the true peppers, 
but distinguished at once by the contraction and 
elongation of the berries at the base^ so that they 
appear to be stalky upon which account C. are ) 
sometimes called Piper caudaiwn, or tailed pepper. 
Oubdm offtinalit is a native of Penang, Java, Hew 
Guinea, &a, and is said to bo extensivdy cultivated 
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have mneh lesemblanco to black pepper, except in 
their lighter colour, and the stalk with which (hey 
are furnished. OuMta eanina, a native of the Sunda 
and Molncca Islands, is snpposed also toyield part 
of the C. of commerce, and the berries of O. IFalmhii 
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possess siinilar propeities. CS. aie less pungent, 
end more pleasantly aromatic than black pepper; 
th (7 arc used in the East as a condiment, but in 
Europe chiefly for medicinal purposes ; they act ns 
a stimulan^ and are sometimes found nsefol in cases 
of indiBCstion, also in chronic catarrhs, and in many 
alTcctions of the mucous membrane particularly 
those of the niino*gcnital system. C. contain a 
piineiplo called Cubtbine, analogous to that contained 
in ^per {pipeline). C. appear to havo been Imown 
in Ewpe from ancient tunes. In 1305, ^vrard L 
raanted to iho corporation of London the power of 
lev^g a toil of one farthing on every pound of 0. 
passing over London Bridge. 

OXTBTO EQUATIONS. Aonbic equation contain- 
ing but one nnlaiown quantity, is ono in which the 
highorii exponent of the quantity in any term is 3. 
Evciy such equation can be reduced to the general 
forms’ -t-px-t-^sOiinwhichthecocfiBcientofa’is 
l,and that of x* is sero. Eveiycubie equation of this 
form has three roots, all of wh^ maybe real, or ono 
only maybe real, and the othor two imaginary. The 
roots will tdl be real, when p is essentially nega- 
0 ^ ( 1 ^ 

five, and ^ 7' ^ numerically. One root only will 
be real when p is essentially positive, or when it is 
negative, and numerically. If j> is essen- 

tially negative, and wj — ^ 

cquaL When ono of tho roots oilly is real, the 
equation may bo aolvcd by tho following formula, 
knoum ns Cardan’s formula : 

When the roots nro all real, this formula fails to 
mve their values. Methods of solving 0. K. arc to 
bo found in most books on trigonometry and 
algebra. They oro all troublesome, Xho reader 
>Till find tho theory of their solution admirably dis- 
cussed in Young’s Theory of Egmtioru. Seo also 
Equations. 

, GU'BICALEl'TBE is a commercial namo applied 
to tho nitrato of soda (NaONO,). See Soda. 

CTTBIT (Lat. euUltu), a measure employed by 
tho audents, equal to tho length of tho atm from 
the elbow to tire tip of tho middle-finger. Tho 
C. of tho Eomans was about 17t inches, and that 
of tho Hebrews 22 inches, but its length is now 
generally stated at 18 English inohes. 

CXTOKIK' 6-STOOL. Seo DucxiNa-srooL. 

OtJ'OKOO {Oueuliu),a genua of birds of tho order 
of Climbers (q. v.) ; tho of a family, Cuadidee, 
which contains a large number of speoics, mostly 
confined to the warmer regions of the globe, althongn 
somo of them ore snmmer visitants ol cold dimates. 
The beak is compressed and sh'ghtly arched, and the 
tail long ,md rounded, the wings rather long, tho tarsi 
shori^ two toes dircoted f orwai^ and two backwards, 
the outer hind-toe capaUo of being bronght half round 
to tho front. Tho feet aro thus adapted for gasping 
and moving about upon branches, rather tnan for 


in Africa, and mtoates northwards in summer, even 
to Lapland and Eamtohatka. It treats in Britain 
in A^, and all except the young birds aro believed 
to migrate sontitwaida agam bdoro the middle of 
August. It frequents botn cultivated districts and 







from branch to branch in tho thick tropical woods 
which they frequent. Tho name C. is derived from 
the note of tho male of tho Common C. (Cueuius 
canorus), which, although monotonous, is always 
heard with pleasure, being associated with all that 
is delightful m returning spring. A similar name is 
given to tiie bird in many languages. Tho C. is a 
very vddely diUnsed bud; it is found in India and 


Common Cuokoo (Oueulaa eanorui). 

moors. Then is no pairing or continued attachment 
of tho male and female, and tho female, nftor having 
laid an egg on the ground, deposits i^ iBilh her 
heak, in tho nest of some other smaller bM, leaving 
tho egg to bo liatched and the young one to bo fed 
by tbo proper owners of the n^. The egg of tho 
0, is very small for so large a bird, being not larger 
than tbo skylark's, and l£o number she will lay is 
uncertain ; but tho yonng ono soon acquires size and 
strength enough to ejeS from tho nest any cgm 
which may remain in it^ or unfortnnato young bu%, 
tbo trne offspring of its foster-parents, and it scorns 
restless and uneasy till this u accomplished. It 
works itself under them, and then jerks them ont 
ly n motion of its rump. Its bock at this early age 
eiuiibita a peculiar depression between the shoulders, 
BO that an egg or a youim bird can cosily bo got to 
lio upon it; out this depression soon disappcim, 
and along with it tho singular instinct with which 
it is supposed to bo connected. Tho hedge-sparrow, 
tiio yellow-hammer, the pied wagtail, and the 
meadow pipit, aro among tho birds most frequently 
selected by toe C. ns ite substitutes in incubation 
and tho care of its youn^ Apair of meadow pipits 
usually accompany tho cuckoo wherever it goes. 
Tho reason of this curious fellowship has not been 
ascertidned. — Among the Cuculidx of Horth AmoriciL 
one of tho most mtcresting is tho Ydlow-biilcd 
American CL, sometimes called from its note tho 
Cbm-coio or Oow-bird {Goceyzus Americamts). It is 
among the rarest of British birds. It does not lay 
its eggs in too nests of otocr birds, but builds and 
hatches for itsdf — exhibiting, however, a romnrkablo 
peculiarity in laying its eggs at sneh long intervals, 
that a very evident difference of age appears among 
too young in toe same nest. 

OU'OUMBEB {Ouamie), a ^nus of plants of toe 
natural order CueurUtatas. ^o Common C. {O, 
{ iotivm), distinguished by heart-sb.aped, aouminatcly 
peptanga^ leav^ wuch are rou^ with hairs 
approaching to bristles, and oblong fruit, is a native 
of the midole and south of Asti, and has been culti- 
vated from tho earliest times. Its fruit forms nn 
important artide of food in its native remons, the 
south of Europe, &o., and an esteemed ddicacy in 
colder countries, whore it is produced by the aid of 
artificial beak Many varieties are in cultivation, 
with fruit ^m four indies to two feet long, rou^ 
smooth &C. Young cucumbers ore much used for 
pickling, and are called gheikins, Tho 0. is culti- 
vated in fields even in toe south of England, for toe 
supply of too London market; but in toe northern 
ports of l^toin, toe ,aid of a hot-bed is required 
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evon^ to produce fruit fit for picklina The CL 
requires a sunny situation, and a me ri& soiL — To 
tlus genus bdong other qieeies valued for idieir 
ediUe fruit G. Anguria is a West Indian ^ecies, 
with fruit about as large as a pullet’s egg, much 
esteemed os an ingredient in soups. The Snaks C. 
{G,flexuosiu) grows to a great length, and is aimiliiT 
in quality to the common cucumber. G. terotimu 
is ciiltivatcd in Turkey, G. maavearpua in Brs^ ; 
the CosrouoK [G. eonomon) is much cultivated in 
Janan. The Melon (C. mdo). Water Melon (G. at- 
nahta), Cihate (C. cAote), and Eaukoor (G. utUiaai- 
mua), are noticed in the article Melok; the species 
yielding colocmth, in the article Colooskth. — ^The 
Sudaih [G. audaim) is very generally cultivated 
in gardens in ihe_ Eart for the fragrance of its fruit, 
which, however, is almost tasteless. It is supposed 
that this plant is sometimes meant in the Old iWa- 
ment, where the English version has mtadrdke . — 
The SnsuHO C., SquiRiiKa C., or Wild C., which 
yields the drug called Elaterinm (q. y.], beloncs to 
an allied genua. 

OnCUBBlTA'OE.dE!, a natural order of exogen- 
ous plants, consisting chiefly of herbaceous ^ants, 
natives of the warmer regiona of the glolm, 
having succulent stems which climb 1y means of 
lateral tendrila There are some ahmSby species. 
The fruit (pepo) is peculiar ; it is more or leas 
sucetdent, has a thick fleshy rin^ and the seed 
bearing parietal phtcento cither aurrounding a 
central cavity, or sending prolongations iiiwards. 
The seeds are flat and ovate^ embedded in a 
sort of pulp, which is either dry or jaicy>— This 
order contama about 300 species, very many of 
which yield fruits much used for food in warm 
dimatea, and aome of them arc cnltivated in colder 
regionB as articles of luxury. The fruit of some 


fartorea fopas a thick, granulated, aud tartareous 
grayish-white ernst, witii scattered yellowish-brown 









Cudbear {Lteammi tarlarea). - 

ahidds. It is smnetimes called Whitt SmdiA Moss, 
being largely imported from Sweden. 

_ OUIrDAIiOTtE, the chief town in tiie southern 
division of Arcot (q. v.), is one of the few seaports 
on the Coromnndd, or rost coast of Bflndnstan. It 
is situated on the estuary of tire Southern Pennaur, 
a considerable tributary of the Bay of Bengal, being 
in lot. 11* 43’ IT., and long. 70* Sa'K It is 16 Tniio* 
to the south of Pondicherry, and 100 to the south of 
Madras. T^iough the river itself is beset by a bar, 
whidi^ admits only vess^ of moderate s^ yet 
there is ^od anchorage off-shore at the distance of 
a mile and a halL The site is not more than 6 feet 
above high-water mark; but notwithstanding tiiis 
apparent^ insalubrious position, the climate m said 
to be peculiarly healthy. 0. was at one time a 
place of great strength ; and in that respect it was 
frequently an object of contention in the wars whidi. 


young shoots and leaves of many species are afro 
used os potherbs ; and the roots of some abound in 
a blond fecula, and ore cdiUe, .vs those of Momordka 
dhica and Bryonia unibeUata, East Indian ^l^ta. 
Yet acridity is a prevailing characteristic^ ofwhich 
the Spirting Cucumber $ee Elaxeriuu) of the 
south of Europe, and the Common Brtont (q. v.) 
are esuni^a. I^eae ore not without their use in 
medicine, out still more important is the Colocykth 
(q. v.]..pflmong the more mtercsting species of this 
oramr u Bodgaonia heierodita, a gigantic species, 
which is found in the Himalaya Mountuna, ascend- 
ing to on devotion of 6000 feet The seeds of 
some 0. are used oa almonda, and yidd oil by 
o^iression, as those of Tdfidria peiata, on African 
plant Bryonia dioiea is the only British apeciea, 
and does not extend to Scotland. 

OTT’HBE AB, a dyestuff nimilur to Archil (q. v.) 
and Iiitmus (q. v.), and obtained in the same manner 
from lichens oy the action of ammoniocol liquids. 
It is chiefly employed as a pu^e-dye for vrodlen 
ymn, but we colour is rather furtive. The name 
C., or 0. Lichen, is often appropriated to one parti- 
cular spedes of lichen, Leeanora tartcam, wlmdi is 
abundant on rocks in the BQghlonds of Scotland and 
in the Alwe and northern fistricts of Europe, and 
from which the dyestuff 0. is luuaUjr obtaiwd by 
maceration for tw or twdve days in urine with 
water and chalk. 73ie name is a corruption of 
Ouihbert, and is derived from that of Dr Cuthbert 
Gordw, under whose management tto manufreture 
of this dyestuff was begun m Leith about the year 
1777, by ^ Macintosh of Glasgow. The spedes of 
the genus Leeanora ore crusmceous lichens, wi^ 
a flat uniform (hdUua, and unatidked Mdds, L. 
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Prench frmn the Engliah, who had hedd it ix T1 
years; and, after vanous intermediate vidssitades, 
it was finally ceded to its original possessors in 
1783. 

CU’DDAPAH, a native town with a military 
cantonment in the presidency iff Motes, from which 
it lies about 140 miles to the north-wte It stands, 
at the height of 607 feet above the sea, near the 
right or south bank of the Horthem Pennaur, which 
flows into the Bay of Bengal. Lat 14* 32' H., and 
long 78* 62' E. 73ie native town itsdf hImwih 
notice merely ns the ctetal of tiie district of its 
own name; and the military cantonment, jilensantly 
overhanging the Bogawnn^ on nuxiliaiy of the 
Pennaur, contains bairoda for Europeans, and 
spadous lines for siqioys. 

UUxiDAPAH, the district mentioned in the 
preceding ortide, extends in lat. from 13* 12' to 
16* Iff K. and in long from 77* 52’ to 73* 48' E., 
containing Om so. m., and (1872) 1,343,702 inha- 
bitants. Sloping toworas the Bav of Bencrn]. thn 


bitants. doping towtes the Bay of Bengal, the 
country ranges, m its general deration above the 
ten, between ll82 and 450 feet. G is traversed in 
ite length teiil north to south by numerous paralld 
ridges, which constitute a part of the ^^tern 
Ghauts — some of the praks nsing 3500 feet above 
the sea lerd. The maximuni, mean, and TninimuTn 
temperatures ore said to be respectivdy 98°, 81*, 
and 65* P. In the hot season, the dimate is 
understood to be peculiarly prejudicial to European 
constitutions. The most striking feature in the 
physical character of &e district is the remains 
of diamond mines, now abandoned, and probably 
eduusted, dtuated about seven miles nxaa the 
capital 0. was ceded to Britain in 1800 ; and in 
1840 it was the scene of serious disturbances. 
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occasioned an nnwise intetfercnce on the part of 
govcnuucnt tnib fhe preaci^Te titles to W^d 
property. 

OU^DV \ras a name first applied in £ast Tn^iii 
trading ships to a oabin nnder the po<^, 'where the 
men messed and slqih The same name 'was after- 
wards g!7m to 'the only cabin in very small vessels, 
and sometimes to the cooking-room. 

OTTD'WXSfiiD, the popnlar name of many meeies of 
jdonts of 'the jgenera Cfnaphalium, Filago, and Anten- 
naria, bidongiim to the natninl order GompotUa, sub- 
order CorgntbySavig the stems and Ica'ces of which 
arc more or less covered with a whitish erttoi^downi 
and &o heads of fiowcts consist, in great part^ of 
imralncral scales, and may be kept for a long 
time vrithout undergoing much apparent (^ange, 
so that they may be reekoned among JBverieuilng 
Flower! (q. 'v.]. ^o cudweeda are small jdants of 
very nnprmnding appearance, some of tbmn com- 
mon in tiritaiiL Antentiaria dioiea is very frequent 
in dry mountain pastures. It is sometimes called 
Oat’s-foot. Its heads of fiowera, from the appear- 
ance of which it derives this name, 'were formerly 
officinal, and 'were employed as an astringent in 
pectoral diseases. 

O'D'SWOSTH, 1tAT.T»TT, S,l)., an illnstriona 
English divine, was bom in 1G17 at AI W in Somer- 
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ham derived its name (Lat. eoiuAa, a shdl) from its 
position and anpearance. Ford sam it is ‘inde^ 
a hill-girt The town is of Mooritii origin. 

The sticots are narrow and crooked. The cm^ 


was onco celebmtcd for arts, literature, and industry, 
but its glory has now quite departed. It suficred 
much during the Peninsular campaign. Peqt. 7200 l 
— C._ gives name to a mountainous w^-watered 
province yidding escdlent timber, honqy, 'wine, 
md grain, with good pasture, and various minerals, 
including iron, coal, copper, and silver. Area about 
12,000 imles. P(^ (1870) 238,731. 

CUjsKOA, a diy of Ecuador, in South America, 
stands on a 'wide plain or table-land, 8640 feet 
above the levd d the sea. It is 85 milwi south- 
south-west of Quito, the capital of the republic ; in 
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Cambridge, in 1630, where he took his degree of 
ALA., and became an eminent tutor. Abom 1641 
ho 'Was presented to the rectory of North Cadbury, 
in Somersetshire and in lS44,'npon falrinir bin 
degree of B.D., maintained two theses, in whieS can 
be discerned the germs of his 7flfcZ2^ia2Zi8)/a<em. In 
the some yeu he 'was appointed master of dare 
Hall, Cambridge, and in 1645, regius professor of 
Hebrew; after which he be^m vo ap^y InTniiBlf 
assiduonuy to the study of Jewish antiquities. In 
1651, betook his dmgee of I).D.; in lKi4, he was 
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its altttndc. cstamated at 30^000. It possesses 
a cathedral and a university. 

CuJS'vA DE Vjs'RA, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vmce of Granada, 42 miles north-east of Almeria. 
It is situated on a plain on the right bank of the 
Almans or, near its entrance into the 
It is gmoally well built, and its streets regular. 
Tho mincipd edifices are am did Aloorish castle, 
and the parish church in the Doric style. 0. has 
manufactures of hardware, carthen'ware, and of 
wine and oil ; and a large number of persons ore 
employed in mines in the vicinity. Piqi. 10,506. 

OHICUUhrOHn'LLI lIonMivm panMortan), a 


College, July 26, 1688. 

C.’8 magnum onus, entitled The True InteUedudl 
System of the {Thuwrw, 'was xmbliahed in 167A It is 
a 'work of great leomisig, acuteness, and lof^eas of 
thou^t : but some, at the time, fancied t^t C. 
exhibited too wienb impartiality in stating *bn 
atheistic argninentaL Dryden sard *that ho raised 
such atro^ objections against the being of a God 
and Providence, that moiy thought he had not 
answered them.’ Lord Shiutesbury and Bayle'were 
of this opmion also. Tho accusation of inquirtiality 
-^-a rare ofienco in those contentious days — is not 
lilmly to lessen our admbation of Cud'worth. The 
pl^osiqihy to which ho 'was attached 'was that of 
Plato, and, in consequence^ he eathiuited highty tho 
'writings of the Alexandrian aiffiodi, to whichhis own 
bear somo resemblance. The ohloquy to winch his 
advcntuioiia studies oimosed him, does not seem to 
have greatly aflfected him. Betides The InMleelual 
System, 0. left in AIS. A Treatise eoiKeming Mernal 
and ImmutaWe^ MaredHy, which 'was punuahed ty 
Dr Chandler, Bishop of Durham, in 1731 ; and fonns, 
or 'was intended to form, the seco^ put of The 
Jntetteelual System; also a discourao On and 

Necessity, On Noral Good and Fail, a diacourae 
On the OreaUanoflhe World and (he Immarlalily of 
(he Soul, &C. These AISS. ore now in tto Britiu 
Alusonm. 

CUENCA, a city of Spain, at the confluence of 
tile Jiicar and Huecar, about midway between 
Valencia and Aladrid. It is romanticiily situated 
on a rocky iwiinencc^ 3400 feet above tbs level of 
the sen, and is surrounded ly billn. It appears to 


Pemiriaa jdant of the natural order Vkiaeeai, hidf- 
tiimbly, with minute leaves, posseasing very active 
emetic and purgative proportiea; and said to bo a 
certoin remedy mr JBlqmantiasis tuhereulala, a repu- 
tation which, if even partially 'well founded ought 
to recommend it to the particular attention of tho 
benevolent and humane. Other qieciea of lonidium 
shore the same nome^ properties, and mutation. 
One of them was forme^ supposed to yield i pe ca- 
cuonho, and its root is stuf known as 'Vmte 
Ipecacuanha. See Ifeoacu-asha. 

OniBA'SS, os its name (B^. ocir, leather) implicB, 
was originally a jerkin, or garment of leather for 
soldiers, so iniok and stnmg as to be jdstol-proof, 
and even mudeet-proef The name was afterwards 
applied to a portion of armour mode of metal, con- 
sistiim of a Dodk-plate and breast-plate hooked or 
bookmd together ; 'with a piece jointed to tiie back 
called a ci^ or garde de reines. 

CUIBASSIE'BS, in the time of Queen Mary, 
were heavy horsemen wearing body-armour over 
buff-coats. Thy carried swims am pistols, 
the reins were strengthened with iron nlmiiiB- in 
modem armies, the name is often given to the 
heaviest cavalry. Napoleon’s twelve regjments of 
C. attracted much attention during his wars. Tho 
first rank of Bnssian CL are armed 'with lances. Tho 
only C. m tho British armylwearing the cuirass) are 
the Idfe Guards (red) and Horse Gua^ (blue) ; and 
in theso the cuirass is now regarded rather os a 
matter of show than of use. 

OUTSSABTS, among ancient armour, 'were 'worn 
by troopers. Thy conmsted of small stnps of inm- 
ate laid horixontally over each other round tho 
thigh (EV. euisse), and riveted together. 

OUJ A'OrUB, properly, Jacques se Cujas, or 
CujEUB^ one of the rnost distingitiahed jnriats of the 
16th c., bom in 152^ was tho son of a taimer of 
Toulouse. After stndyim law, ho 'was appointed 
teacher of the .same at Ckhors (1554), and in the 

iss 
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the muTetsity of Gorges. In 1557i he became a 
professor at Valence. After ecrer^ changes, he 
rctnrned to Bonrges m 1577, irhero he resi&d till 
Ills death, October 4, 1500. 

His great reputation as a jurist ^nis founded 
on his study iit original hISS. of the Boman lairs, 
and on his dassiral treatment of theso authorities, 
ill had in his hhraty 600 MSS. on Boman lair, and 
by his emendations contributed greatly to rcmorc 
the ohscnrities of juri^nidence. A complete cid- 
Itetion of his irorks ivas eilitcd by Fabrot (10 
vols.. Par. IGSS), and has since been runublishcd 
frequently. Uhl has cihted sepai.atdy C.’6 Aiii- 
7itaaversiones it Ohvrrationr^. t'.’s daughter made 
herself notnrious by her immorihtics. See Spang- * 
enberg’s C. und nine ZeifyiDntMU (Leip. 1S22). 

OU'LDEES, or K.ELPEES (CVlt CcileDe; Lat. 
Colidei, Cnldei, Callnlei, Kfltdei), the name 

giren in the llntish id.inds to an ancient order 
of_ Mclcsbistics. The uoid seems to be of Celtic 
origin, and in the Irish langiiago aignifics an 
‘attendant of GoiL’ Giialdus 0.unbTenin87initing 
toiraids the end of the 12th c., ivhen the order 


or ‘ unmarried,’ Boccu and Buchanan, in tho lOtE c^ 
translate it euUores Dei, l o., ‘ irorahippers of God.’ 

There is some uncertainty as to tho first appear- 
ance of the order. There is no trace of it in the 
irorks of Adamnan, of Bede, of Alcuin, or of any 
other ecclesiastical liistonan of the 8th or Oth cen- 
tury, An abbot and bi->hop of tho north of Ireland, 
u'ho comx>dcd a mctiical calendar of Insh saints 
about tho ye.ir 800, ivas knoim ui his own time os 
' ” ■ But 




groatpcrsuii d piety, than to di -cube his ecclesiastical 
char.icter, Tlie Four Masters, again, in their 
Annnfa nf Irelnnd, compiled about tho year 103G, 
Kcord cert.ain gre.at wuiidcrs wrought by a Ceile-Do 
in the year 80G. But no such event is recorded in 
tho ancient chrouicles from which the Four Masters 
corapileil their work, and Irish antiquaries tM,!!.- 
that tho passage must therefore be rejected os 
ajKiciyphal But m Iridi annals of undrabtM 
authonty, it is ohionicled Unit, m the year 910, ‘a 
Ceile-De came across the sea westward to establish 
I.iws_ in Iitdand;’ m other wonk, as Irish orchni- 
olo^ts conjecture, to bring the Irish into conformity 
with tho rule for canons iwioh had been enacted in 


simplo ofEco, and without euro of souls, is not 
incompatible with a liencfice.* mo 0. of Armagh, 
dissolved at fbo Beformation in 1641, were rcsusci- 
hited for a brief space in 1G27. Their old possessions 
— among which wero seven town-lands containing 
142,'! acres, seven rectories, and four vicarages-— 
were, in 1C34, bestoired ii^n the Tic.ars doral of 
the cathedral, who still enjoy them. 

Thera were at least seven other houses of 0. in 
Ireland, ids,, at Clonmocnois, Clondalldn, Bevenid], 
Clones, Popm!, Mommincha, and Sligo. 

If tradition could bo trusted, tho first appc.'iranco 
of 0. in Scotland shonld be placed about the middlo 
of the gth century. A leaf of tho Berister of St 
Andrews, written about 1130, relates that Bnido, 
. the son of Dergard, tho lost long of tho Piets (who 
' ceased to reign about 843), gavo the island since 
called St Serfs Inoh, in Locldevcn, to God, St 
Servan, and tlie Cnldco hermits serving God there. 
They wera governed by an abbot; aiS about tho 
year 1093, during tiro rule of Abbot Bonan, they 
gave up Aeir island to the Bishim of St Andrews, 
on condition that he shonld find them in food and 
raiment. They had ^nts of lands or immunities 
from all tho kmgs of we Scots who reigned between 
1039 and 1153, tho roll of &cso ro;^ benefactors 
being headed by the renowned hhicbe^ (1039—1066) 
and his wife Graoch, tho daughter of Bodho. They 
had a grant of n church from each of tho three bishops 
who ruled the seo of St Andrews between 1910 and 
1093; and about 1120, they had a grant of lands 
from one of the sons of King Malcolm Canmora and 
St Margaret— Ethdrcd, Ean of Fife, and hereditary 
lay-abbot of tho Ciddce monastery of Dimkeld. A. 
few yeara afterwards, tho Bishop of St Andrews 
rives their island, and all their possessions, inidnding 
their church vestments and their boo^, to tho newly 
fotmded Canons Bcgular of St Andrews, in order 
that a priory of that rule might supplant tho old 
abbey of 0. in St Serfs Inch. About 1140, tho 
bishoi* grant wus enforced Iw a charter from 
Emg Band, in which it was ordered tot such of 
the C. as chose to live cononicrily aud peacefully 
under tho new canons should remain in wo island. 


81G, .it tho council of ^Aix<]a-Ohapcllc. Ihe Axunls 
of Ulster record that, in 920, Armagh was plunder^ 
by Omlfrey, son ot Ivor, the Baue, but tot ho 
s^oil the oratories with the C, and to sick. The 
O. of Ann.igh, who thus appear in to beginning 
of the 10th c., snnived till the beginning ri the 
17^ century. Archbishop Usher, who die(linlG55, 
writes that they contmued until within hia own 
memory. They were secuhir priests or canons, 
about twelve m numbei, living iu community, 
the rule of a prior, who— after the beginning of tho 
13th o., when the metropobtan cawedraf of St 
Patrick was remodelled after the English fashion- 
officiated as precentor, his 0. being the clerks or 
choir. Tho antiphnnaiy or servic^ook, with the 
musical notation, from which they sang, is still pra- 
sorved in the libraiy of Trinity College, Bnblri ; and 
Its calenAv records the deaths of severri of their 
number, ono of them so lately as tho year 1574 
The jnior seems generally to have been a pinralisk 
it having been formally ruled in 1448, after on 
appeal to Borne, ‘ that to jirioiy of the college of 
secular priests, commonly colled Cnldocs, being a 
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ncrmira of Looblevcn. Tho Canons Bcgular who 
came in their place continued till tho Beformation, 
and wo are indebted to ono of their priors, Andraw 
Wynton, who died about 1429, for a valunblo 
metrical Chronicle of Scotland. A catalogno of tho 
books of the Culdeo abbqy, when it was bestowed 
upon the Canons Bcgular of St Audraws, about 
1140, has been preserved. The number of volumes 
was not quite twenfy. They were— a Pastoral, a 
Gradual, n Missal, some of the worim of Origen, tho 
Sentences of St Bernard (who was still living), a 
Treatise on tho Sacrament^ in threo p-irts, a part of 
tho Bible, a Loctionary, tho Acts of the Apostles, 
tho Go^els, the works of Prosper, the hooks of 
Pfoi'erbs, Eedesiastes, and Canticles, a Gloss on 
to Canticles, a work called Internationa Die- 
tionujn, a^ Collection of Sentences, a Commentary 
on Gmiesis, and a Traa^e on tho Exceptions 
from Ecdesiastieal Buies. 

The 0. of St Andrews wore of more importance, 
and not perhim of less nntiquiiy, than those of 
Iioobleven. The death of an abbot of St Andrews 
is chronicled by the Irish annals in 747. It is not 
said that he was a Ciddce ; but in 944 when Con- 
^ntine, tho king rf Scots, exchanged his crown 
for a monlds coin, it is recorded that ho became 
‘abbot of the Cnldecs of St Anc^wu.' No more is 
heard of them till about tho middlo of to 12th 
century. A priory of ^nons Begidor hod now 




been planted iMside them, and from, its tceorda Diinkold,atIii8moic,atBos3marhy,anddtl}^och. 
ire leom that in the church of St Andtcn*, snch G. are found in the bishop’s chapter at each of these 
as it then 1015 , th^ \rere thirteen G., hedding idaces in the 12fh a; they disappear before the end 
their office by hwditaiy tenure, and ‘living rather of the 13th a, leaving the diapter one of secular 
according to their o\ni pleasure and the traditions canons. At Snnhdd, as at Brechin and at Aber- 
of men, than after the rnles^ of the holy fathers ne&y, great part of the Cnldee revennesiTas hdd by 
that some feur things of little import.onco they a lay-abbot, whose office was of such mark as to be 
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possessed m common ; tnat the rest, mditding hercmteiy m the rojal fnmilyi The fnfher of *iho 
ivh.at was of most valnc, th^ hdd as their private gracious Buncan,' ond the son of St Mbigaiei^ were 
properiy, eadi onjo:^g what he mt from Thrives Unldco .abbots. If a tradition of the 16& c. can be 
and Irinsmcn, or from riio benevmence granted on received as authority for what passed in I2th 0 ., 
the tenure of pure friendship, or otherwise; that the 0. of Bunkdd were marri^ like the priests of 
aft^ th^y became C., th(y were forludden to have tho Grec^ Church, hut lived apart from their vrives 
their wives m Ihcir houses, or any other women of during Ueir period of service at the altar, 
whom GvU suspidon could arise; that the altar of C. are found hdding land at Monifdth, near 
St Andrew was left without a minister, nor was Dundee, about 1200; and there was a lay-abhot of 
mass celebrated there except on tho rare oeearion Hbnifdth; hut there is nothi^ to shew whoGier 
of a visit from the king or tho bishop, for the C. he was or was not a Culdce. I%e CL of Muthill, in 
arid their own office aftm their own way in a corner Stratheam, appear with their prior in chartcia of tho 
of tho church. Tho attempt to supwnt the C. beginning of the 13& centum N'othing more is 
by Canons Bcgular, which had succeeded at Lodi- known of them. Joedin of Fumes, in 1& Life of 
Icven, was repeated at St Andrews, hnt failed. Tho St Kcniigem, or Mungo, written about the year 
CLkmtthcirownchurch— SthIaiys,ortheKirkof 1180, rdntes that the disdples of that eaint at 
the Hough — and had a voieo along with the Canons Glasgow, in the 6th c., had all things in com- 
Bcjgukir in tho dcction of the bishop. Their mon, bnt lived each in his own ha1« vri^ce they 
abbot disajmeats about the middle of the 11th c.; woe allied ‘sditaiy clerks,’ and more commonly 
.ind coon aftenverds their ‘prior’ csdianges that ‘Cnldees.’ C. appear as one of the eedesuuiacal 
title for tho name of ‘provost.’ Their dis&ctivc fraternities of Iona in tho year 1161; and the faint 
ckiracter was gmdunlly passing away; before vesHges of a oironlar building (about 16 feet in 
end of tbo 14Qi e. thqr lose thdr s^ro in the diameto) calted ‘Cothan Cnildicb,’ or the Culdee’s 
election of the 1nsh(^ ; thdr name of Culdee is c^, are still shewn in the idand. 
heard no more; their dmrd, about tho samo time. Only one or trro traces of C. have been observed 
takes tho name of, the King’s Chapd-royal; and in England. The canons of St Peter's, at York, 

hcncefortk there remains nothing to distingniah were tailed CL in the reign of iBthdstan (624 931); 

them fium tho scenlar priests of other cdlegiata and a charter of .^theltcd, in the year 1005, reeaks 
churches. o£ the canons of the English cathedrals generally as 
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ruo jiiauop ot qs .aiiareirB towards tue cna oz tue uz too u. m waics, we navo only one nolsec. 
11 th century. In the beginning of tho 13th c. they Girddus Cambrensis, writing about 1190, describes 
arc found maku^ daim to bo regarded as Ciwona tbc island of Bardsty, on the coast of Caernarvon, as 
Bcgular. The cbiunwas resisted ly the Bishop of inhabited ly ‘most devout monks, called edibates 
St Andrews, and in 1211, after an axycid to Borne, or Culdces.’ 

tbc disOTte was settled ly a compromise, which Such is a concise recapitnlation of all that is cer- 
provided tluit there should bo thirteen C. at Mony- tainly known of the Cmdees. Before their histciy 
musk, of whom one — to he chosen ly the bishqi was ascertained, qpmions were b^ regarding them 
from a list of three presented by the other 0.— which now &id fow if any supporteis among 
diould ho tho master or prior; that they should atdueolodsis. It was believed that they were our 


have a refectory, a common donmtoiy, and on first teachers of Christianity; that they came from 
oratory, bat no cemetery ; that they ebould not tho East before corruption iind yet overspread 
adopt we monastio or canonical lifo or rulo with, church ; that they to& the Scripture for their sde 
out Icavo of tho bishop; and that when he canu) rule of ^ih; that th^ lived under a form of ohnr^> 
to Monymnst^he diould bo received ly the C. in government approaching to Presbyterian parity; 
solemn nroccssian. Before this agreement is 60 that they rejected prelacy, transnbstanlaatira, tho 
years old, the name, of CL disappears from Mony^ invocation of saints, the veneration of r^cs, image- 
mu^ and thdr house is recognised os a priory of worship, and ^o cdibacy of the deigy; and that 
Canons Begolar. 

C. arc found at Abernethy, in Stratheanr, about rmdefiled to the last, and were suppressed only by 
1120. Li the end of that century, their possessions force and fraud, when the Bomon Cathdio Chunm 
appear to have been divided between their nereffitoiy triumphed over their older and better creed. For 
lay-abbot (the founder of the noble family of Abei^ all this, it is now dearly seen that there is no 
nethy) and the prior and 0. by whom the burden of fonndataon. There is no reason to sappose that the 
the ccdestaslicM offices was Ixitne. In 1273, they C. differed in any material point of £u^ disi^Ifoe, 
were timisfoimed into Canons Bcgdar, The same or ritual from the other de^ of the Briridi 
partition of the Cnldee xovennes which appears at islands and ’Western Ghristenocm. Their name 
AbCTeily, is found also at Brechin. A layman, was their oidy pccnBaiity. 

who is MDot oidy in name, iiiharits a large share The best account of tho fridi C. is ^ven in a 
of the Cddee patrfoaoiy, and transmits it to his dissertarion bythoBev. Dr Beeves, in the Proceed- 
descendants, who soon lose even the name of abbot, tn^s qf (lie Ifoyal IrUh Acadany for 1860. The best 
The prior and his C., meanwhile, are absorbed into account of the Scottish 0. is given in hfr Grab’s 
the chapter of the ncpw bishopric, founded at Brechin Eedaiaslical JSUtory of Saotlmd, voL L m 226 — 
ly King David L, about 1146; in less than a hundred 243 (Aberd. 1861). The (minions formmy hdd 
years, we name of C. disappears^ and the chapter is regor^g tho Scotoh C. will ho found in Sdden’s 
one wholly of secular canons. The some silent ^ngo pimnce re the Decern HMon'ea Anpii'eance Fenpiortt, 
of C.mto secular canons, which took place at Brecdim reprinted in his Qpenr, voL ii. 1129—1146; Sir 
during tho 13th c:, took place also at Dunblane, at J. Didiymplo’s Odttcctioni ’ ameeminy the Seoltish 
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Bistary (Edin. 1705} ; and tlio late Ser. Dr Jamieson’s 
Bitlorieal Account of the Ancient GuMea (E^, 
1811), The rainions of these sniteia are controverted 
in Bishop Lice’s Bislorieal Account of Church 
Government, c^p. viL ; Goodall’s Preliminary 
Dissertation, and Bishop Bnssell’s SumlemenUxae- 
fixed to Eeitii's Catalogue of ScMidi Bi^ps (Edin. 
1S24); Pinkerton’s Inquiry into the Earhj History 
of Scotland, rol. ii. pp. S70— 273 (edit 1814) ; and 
Ohahnon’s Caledonia, toL i pp. 434—439 {Lend. 
1807). On the subject of the C. f^ncmlly, refers 
rnco may he made to Taaniipin's Eedrsiastical History 
qf Ireland, voL iv. pp. 29U— 317 ; and to the disser- 
tation by J. van Hceko m the Aeta Sanrtonim 
Oetebris, voL viii. (Brussels, 18.53). 

OU'IiENBORG. CV'IiEMBORO.or Kri'LES'- 
BDBG, a commune and tova uf the Xethcrlonds 
sitnated on the left bank of the nrer Leek, 10 miles 
north-avst-by-west uf TieL The city is siuroundcd 
by anlU and fosses, and e.mt.vins a Beformed, a 
Lnthemn, a Boman Cathciho, and a Jansenist 
cluveh, a Kni.all synacuipic, and a line orphan-house. 
It has a daily ste.int-bnat iut< noutsc with Bottcr- 
dam. 0. has several {.ictones ot various kinds. In 
ulJen times, the ‘Duimmoii of l'ulenbnt}{* formed a 
loiinty liy itself, and its independence, both of the 
Boman empire .and the* Stati ot Holland, secured it 
tho_ siiij'idar jirmle.se nt ofrerinu .an asylum to 
fugitives from lloll.and fur debt. I’oji. under 5000. 

CULIAC-V'lf, a toun of the Mexican uonfcdcr- 
ntiun, stands on .a nier uf its own name, xrhich, 
floivini; toiiards the suutli-iii -t, enters tho Gulf of 
California ni.ar its moiitk It (aeupies a fertile 
traet in the dejiaitnieiit of Siiial»,a, liemg about M 
nides to the south-ea'.t of tli«. » ity calted. It is 
estiinateil to roiit.iin 7liiM) mb ibit.int*. 

CULILjVWAX ll.VBK, a.- 1 (..Ulml Clove 
a valuable nroraatic bail,, tb. jiroduct of the Ctnna- 
uwmiim (’iiluiniitn, a tne ut the s.tmv cenus with 
the Cinnamon (.j. a ) tn*-, in the Moluee.i 

UI.iikIs. It tomes {■> niiikit in pieces of aainous 
length, nliii«-t fiat, tliitk, tibnuis, covered xiith a) 
'nhite ejiidi rims, niblisli ytlbiii inside, and has an 
oiliiur ixscmbliiig that uf niitiuo!; and cloves, and a 
pungent taste. It is iim fid in casus of indigestion, 
di.tirliua, &e. — .\uotlier i.iriety of C. 15. is bdieved 
to be the jirodiicc ot Viniinnuimum mnthoncunim; 
and a vciy simihar hark, c.alled Sisroo B.uik, is 
obtained troui C. iSintor. 

CU'LLEX, a roy.il. jviiliamentaiy, and municijKil 
burgh and se.ijsirt in the north uf B,inirshirc, 12 
milts west-nurtu-ne^t of Ikinir. It is built on tho 
west slope uf an enunente iiitrlookmgthe sea, and 
at the month of the Cullen Bum. Pop. (1871) 
2058. A tliinl of the inliabit.ants of tho town are 
ciii;a!p!d in the cisl, liii.:, haddock, slmte, herring, 
and salmon li-lienes C. contributes with El^n, 
BanlT, I’lterhead, Inventry, and Kintore in re- 
turning one, member t.i jiarliamcnt, ^Hio chief 
exports arc cured fish, oats, potatoes. Some linen is 
made. The M.arqnis of Montrcic burned C. in 1G4J. 

CULLEN, Willi \M. a well-kunu'n physician of 
the last century, and one of the most celebrated pro- 
fessors of mcthcinc in the universities of Edinbiugh 
and Glasgow, vias bom at Hamdton, in Lannrk- 
sliire, on the 15th day of ^nl 1710. Iffis fa&cr 
was factor to tho Duke of Hamilton, and was pos- 
sessed of ,s httle landed property in the parish of 
Bothwdl ; he appears to have brought up two of his 
sons to the learned professions, ana to Imvo liimsolf 
received a legal educatioiL William C. received tho 
first part of his education at the gnimmnr-school of 
Hundton, and afterwords began his medical studies 
in Glasgow by an appronticeslup, and by attending 
literary classes in the nniTCisi^. At this time 
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(about 1727), it docs not aj^ear that there was any 
systematic medi^ teaching in Glasgow University, 
thra^ the medical school of Edinburgh was just 
rising to the hd^t of its fame, under me aus^ces 
of tire first Monro. G.’a master in tho art, however, 
Mr John Paisley, was a liberal and enlightened man, 
having a vnlimhlo library, of which the pnpil may he 
presumed to havo made rood use. In iTsO, having 
completed for the time ms mescal education, he 
was appointed surgeon to a merchant-ship, tra^g 
to the West Indies ; and from this time ^ 1734, 
ho was actively engaged in Icarmng his profes- 
sion practically in various situations, hut \nthout 
accepting any pennanent responsibility. Ho next 
^ent two additional winter-sessionB in Edinburg 
in tho regular study of medidne, and was one of 
the fonndets of that i^ortant Students’ Assodation 
— sinco called tho Boyol Mescal Sodciy — the 
object of which was, and is, tho advancement of 
medical knowledge of tho members by periodical 
disenssions on snbjccta of interest coimcctod with 
medi^ study. In 1736, ho commenced ptactico at 
Hamilton, and very soon was largely employed, 
having secured from tho first the influence and 
friendship of tho Dnko of Hamilton and of other 
persons of distinction. Soon after, he became 
acquainted witii Willinm Hunter, afterwards tlio 
celebrated anatomist and obstetrio professor, and 
brother of tho still more cclcbmtcd John Hunter. 
Sec Ec^' 1 ER, JoBX and Willum. ' The three years 
p.-i5scil by Hunter imdcr Cullen’s roof formed the 
beginning of a life-long fncndi^p, although after 
Hunter went to London, it is probable that they 
never again met. In 1740, U took tho degree of 
Doctor of Medicine in tho universily of Glasgow; 
in 1741, ho entered into partnership with a surgeon, 
with the view of confining himsclt to a physiman’s 
practice : in 1744, he responded to the invitation 
of a nmnhcr of families in Glasgow, and took a 
house in that city, .-m object which it is prohahio 
ho had in mow some years before, but tmeh ho 
was prevented from carrying out by the Mendship 
and liberal jiatronam of tho Duko of Hamilton, 
who died in 1743L various circumstances indicate 
that during tho seven years p.ssscd in practice in 
Hamilton, C. was diligently prqiaiing, not oidy 
for tho practice, but also for the teaching, of Ills 
I jirofcEsion ; and accordingly, ho had no sooner 
settled in Glasgow, than wo find him enraged in 
giving a course of lectures, in regard to vnbiw his 
currospondcncc with William Hunter sufficiently 
shews that it was sncccsshil, and deserved success. 
Up to tliis period, though professorships of medi- 
cine, and of an.atomy with botany, existed in tho 
imivcrsify, no lectures wero delivered in either 
mcdicmo or botany; and it scciiis certain that to 
C. that imivcrsity owes tho real commencement of its 
medical school; for in ono or two veats succeed- 
ing 1746, lio made anaugcmeiits with tho several 
professors to lecture on tho theory and pmctico 
of physic, on botany and tho niatcna medica, and 
finally on chcmistiy, being assisted in these last 
departments by Sir John Carri<^ who also acted 
as assistant to the professor of anatomy. In 
botany, 0. seems to have IcctuFcd in Latin, but in 
tho other dqiaTtmcnts ho adopted tho English 
language as the vchiolo of expression, an innovation 
of great immrtance, which permitted him to adopt 
a more familiar slylo of lectumg tlmn had hitherto 
been in use. One of his origiual hearers records 
that *in tho physic class. Dr Cullen never read 
lectures, hut only used notes; in the chenfistry, he 
sometimes read, but very seldom.’* 

Ho was su^orted by tho univcitify by votes 

• Thomson’s Dife of Cullen, vob i. p. 25. 
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amounting to £1.36 for tlio chemical laboratory, imd 
£20 annually for keeping it in rep.air. As a chemist, 
he does not appear to have made any notable 
discovery; but he imbued the minds of his pupils 
Tvith large and liberal views of a science then very 
imperfectly studied, and was beyond aU doubt 
the means of raising up the great reputation^ of Br 
Black, hy turning his thoughts to the subject of 
Latent He.at, which he prosecuted so successfully by 
a series of conclusive and most origin.al experiments. 
In 17ul, after somewhat prolonged negotiations, 

C. was placed, through the influence of the Buke of 
Ai’gyle, for the first time in his rightful position as 
a profes'sor in the university of Glasgow, in room of 
Br Johnstone, the Professor of Medicine. But by this 
time it had begun to be .apparent that an opening 
both for teaching and practice existed in Edinburgh, 
and Lord Karnes, avhose knowledge both of gener.al 
science and of Edinburgh society placed him in a 
favottr.ablc position for judging of the chances of 
success, made several attempts to attract the rising 
.and ambitious Glasgow professor to the metropolis ; 
in which design, however, he was not successful 
till four years afterwards, when C. avas elected 
by tho town-coimcB joint Professor of Chemistry 
avith Br Pliunmor, who had fallen into bad health, 
•and avho died about a year .afteraa’ards. In 1757, 
his ea'er-actia'e mind foimd .a neav direction in adding 
to his duties as Professor of Chemistry the teaching 
of Clinical Medicine in the Eoyal Infirmaiy, a duty 
up to this period performed by Br Kutherford only, 
tho Professor of Medicine and Botany. Tho clear- 
sightedness and practioal sagacity which he brought 
to this avork at once fixed his position as a teacher 
and as a physician. Probably, also, tho fapt of his 
liaving to give bedside instruction at thi3_ period 
opposed itself to the natural tendency of liis mind 
to give ea'eiything a systematic form, and weeded 
his method of practice of an immense quantity of 
the scholastic rubbish avhich appears prominently 
in all tho medical learning of that age. He became 
a decided, f.avourite with tho students, and_ not less 
so Math his patients ; and in 1700 was applied to by 
the former to undertake the lectures on materia 
inedica, in consequence of tho death of Br Alston 
during the session. This duty he performed so 
well, that his lectures were surreptitiously printed 
from the notes of a pupil, and had a considerable 
circulation. On the resignation of Br Rutherford, 
it was reasonably expected that C. would have 
been transferred from the chemical chair to that of 
the Practice of Physio, for which he had shewn so 
decided an aptitude ; but person.al views interfered, 
and Br John Gregory was appointed to the practical 
chair. In 1766, C. was, however, placed in the chair 
of Institutes of Medicine, vacant by the death of 
Br IVhytt ; and Black, now the greatest chemical 
discoverer of the age, was brou^t to Edinburgh 
from Glasgow to fill O.’s place as Professor of 
Chemistry. In 1773, C. w.os at last tonsferred to 
the chair of the Practice oi Physio, the duties of 
which he had for some years performed alternately 
with Br Gregory, the latter taking part in return 
alternately with C. in the lectures on the Theory or 
Institutes of Medicine. 

The rest of Br C.’s biography is simply a record 
of continued success as a teacher and a practi- 
tioner. His popularity with his students, and even 
his scientific reputation at one time threatened to be 
seriously diminished by the brief but noisy.cpisode 
of the Brunonian system (see Bnoavir, J oEir, M.B.). 
In 1778, C. became the proprietor of Ormiston Hill, a 
small but prettily situated property about eight mRes 
west of Edinburgh, where he passed as much time 
as his professional duties would allow in improving 
his little estate, ' and renewing his long-dormant 

knowledge of, and love for, riual afiairs. ‘ I have 
rot upon my hobby,’ he writes to a friend ; ‘ my 
imusement is a little farm, and a little pleasure- 
ground . . I have done a great deal, but it is all 

’evelling work; other people cannot know what 
3 .arth has been moved, but I have had some amuse- 
ment in the turning of every shovelful.’ It was a 
becoming end to a life of usefulness. He had here 
the leisure and the enjoyment of life which were 
required to wean him from the too exclusive pur- 
suit of his profession ; and while his love_ of science 
never chilled, and was evhn made subservient to the 
adornment of the retreat of his old age, he was 
somewhat •withdr.awn from the heat and the strife 
of the world into the purer air of domestic retire- 
ment. C. died on the 5th February 1790, having 
nearly completed his 79th year, and having been 
actively eng.aged in teaching and consulting prac- 
tice till within a few months of his death. His 
most important works are — tho li’inC Lines of the 
Practice of Physic (Edin. 1777) ; Synopsis Nosoloejim 
Methodiccc. 1785; Institutions of Medicine, 1777; A 
Treatise of the Materia Medica, 1789. Their charac- 
teristics are great clearness of expression, with 
remarkable soundness of judgment and common 
sense, rather than striking originality, or a rapid 
advmncc into new regions of thought. But he 
was eminently the man for his time, which was (hs- 
tracted and confused by a host of baseless theories, 
and by many of those ‘false facts’ which C, 
himself s.aid were more munerous th.an even false 
theories. Amid this farrago, he sought Ins way 
towards the truth noth remarkable impartiality, and 
infinite candour as regards the opinions of others. 
His fame .as one of the greatest of teachers has 
survived the memory of his professional success, and 
even the credit of his far-famed systematic Nosology. 
His writings have jbeen collected, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
by Br John Thomson (Edin. 1827), by whom also .a 
Life was commenced, the first volume of which was 
published in 1832. This biography was continued 
by his son, and finally completed in a second volume 
by Br Craigie, in 1859. 

CULLO'BEN, or BRUMMO'SSIE MOOR, a 
desolate level tableland, now partly cultivated, in 
the north-cast of Inverness-shire, six miles east- 
north-east of Inverness, near the Moray Firth. It 
is memorable as the scene of the total defeat, on 
16th April 1746, of the Highland army under Prince 
Charles Stuart by the royal troops under the Buke 
of Cumberland, and tho extinction of the hopes of 
the House of Stuart to regain the Ikglish crown. 
Green mounds and a monumental cairn mark the 
spots where the battle was fiercest, and where m.any 
of the slain lie buried. 

CULM, in Botany, the peculiar cylindrical hollow 
and jointed stem of Grasses (q. v.). 

CULM, a popular name of Anthracite (q. v.), in 
very general use in some parts of England, and 
occurring in many scientific works. In some dis- 
tricts of South Wales, the C., obtained from the 
pits in a broken and crumbling condition, is used 
as fuel, being made up into balls, with one-third 
of its bulk of wet viscid clay. It bums without 
fl.ame, producing a strong and steady heat, well 
adapted for cooking. 

CULMINA'TION, an astronomical term, signi- 
fying the passage of a star across tho meridian. 
The star is then at the highest point (culmen) of its 
course : hence the name. The sun culminates at mid- 
day, or twelve o’clock, apparent solar time — which 
sddom agrees exactly with mean time, as shown by 
a watch or clock. The fuU moon culminates at 
miiiight. The time of C. of a fixed star is always 
exactly midway between the times of its rising and 
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setting; mtliecaseofthoBnn,mooii,ana planets, it or corn-plants among grasses; but ivith these are 
IS (uuy nearly so. botanicafly associatcS other species— usually far 

OU'LPA (Lat. faulty orime, blame}. By the ^noio numerous— to \rhicli no great Talnc has ever 
Boman jurists, C. Tras recognised as existing in heen attadhed, or \rlucli are objects of interest to 
three degrees: (7. fato, gross carelessness or omis* ^ botanist alone. It may be ttiat, in some 


person attentive to bis own anaara may be supposed over certam oth^ is merely owing to the unprovc- 
oecasionally to fall; and ^ C. IwUsima, that still ments effected cnltivation ; but we are no more 
more shgbt degree of ne^gence whidi is in some entitled to assume that this lias been ordinarily ttie 
degree incident to human nature, and may bo fallen case, than that man has in his selection exhausted, 
lETO 1^ even the most prudent and sharp-sudtteA or nearly exhausted, the resources of nature. Some 


this IS O. lema, or C. amply. Where one party on^ deservedly esteemed; and, in some instances— & 
u benefited, be is bound to oxeicize tne utmost Ben^Iutle — these have not been introdneed from 
^genee, the neglect of vbich is C, levissima, vbilst nigions newly e^loted, bat are natives of the vety 
the other pariy nas done enough if he avoi^ C. lata, countries which have been the seats of ancient 
or noss and excessive neghgence. These distinctions civilisation. ProbaUy, in the earliest ages, plants 
of the Boman law have been adopted by the law of useful for food alone were enltivate^ and of 
Scotland. these onl^ a fow kinds, ns is still tiie case among 

CXlTiPABLi: HO'hUGIDl!!. Seo Homicide and “^®S® tnbes; it may perhaps be doubted whether 
Mitbdzb. plants yielding fibre for clothing and oozdage, 

OtTLPBIT, in Engliah law, ia a prisoner accused, alcohoUc bev^s or 

nortt-n^h-west of o. P. are those alcoholic^verages, dl of 

fiS “ ■‘i jnbquity. As ^bidi, howovor, am^o to be ranked .-Song the 

sidding food (seo Fesmested Liquoeb); 
rfStSrf,whonfteni;anls bccamotte patron saint those vJddiM tea. cofiee. oocoa. and oH,«. simnii 


a ■« S — ® * cir ±V -7-'— 03 lUDSicco auu omum, some ox wmeu aio and some 

the bdSa^aml Cultivated also for other purposes; those 

d Forth 1 yiddingDye-stufis (q.v.); those yielding medicines 

^ ™“>S (see OwiclKai. Pii^TS) : those Addins fixed oils 


Brocefof^“;^“f of C A^ey, founded by the Ibdto (^f« »me ; = 

TiME^iBEES); those ^Idoyc 


w yidding 
timber (see 


tar from for turpentines, essential oils, gum, caoutchouc, gutta- 
gas lor lUumm* ueroha. bark for tanninrr. • nrnmifff 4:Tia InMm. 


uy vue lavuOT oi vne laxe iKirii uunao^u. wuo ncro they ate applfcable. Among the fomer are redns. 
m^e wpenmenfa m extracting tar from c^ for turpontinek essential oils, |im, oSou^S 
ptwerving ships and gas for illnmm- peidia, bark for tanning, ftSTomong the lattlitho 

tho 1 ®“^ thatching of roofs, baskit-making, aid the supply of 

JhS ^ ■ ^^®^ bidt abOTt the begmnmg of food necessary for useful iM^whioh leads to^e 
u or Mungo, cultivation of the white mulbe^ as tbo food of tho 

MO and t . h™ ®i '’®®“i ~® sak^ronn, and of the codhiSiaotns or nopal as 

C k^tirioi ^ cochineal insect. Many plants 

XMtitatioM, Md ^es highly valued for thdr usefulness aro stiU sciredy 
m sme dimask wea^g. In the Ifitt c, it was or not at all cultivated : tins is the case particularly 
SZSl ^ Tta “ •“'® ®v ® •®^‘*‘ ““"y **“* medicines, for whiA the whofe 

gLr’-pon^^ Tl?l? J® ” 1 ^ Mi^rt too^attobe ^aysuppli^by the 


VT»« uii J.1 1 ^ - T, . vaejr auvameu ciTuisanon. xno numoer 01 pianiB 

Ini 1 .; 1 5 begmnmg of ^tuiy, cultivated for their usefulness ia conttnuaHy 

^®" ^® iag, as wdl as of those cultivated for them beauty. 

nimrmrxT-.n,^ .r.v ... cultivation of flowe» and ornamental shrubs 

•Jl 4’^®? yixdNTS— ;tbose plants which, and trees, nlthon^ unquestionabty less andent than 

mther for their iisefobess or their beauty, have been that of some of the phuits most necessaiy for the 
to some considerable extend and not merdy as eupjty of urgent wains, neverthdess dates from a 
objects of curiosity, cultivated by man — bdong to remote antiquity, and has always existed in every 
natojd or^ widdy different firom each other, and countiy entitled in any meosnie to the credit oi 
SMtteredthronghont almost all parts of the vegetable civilisation. Some 0. P. have from a very early 
ki^om. The movdenoe of particular qualities ia period been vety widdy diffused, as has particiilotly 
p^enlar nalwal orders, indeed, causes us to find been the case with some of tbo corn-plants: but 
C. P. m some of them, os the (krealia others have been confined to partici^ repons 



tbraugh no nccessify of climatio ndnptation, liul: 
rather from irant of intercoune among nations. 
Thus, some of the finest omiuncnts of our green- 
houses and mpdens, recently introduced into Europe, 
hare been oiligently cultivated from time imme- 
morial in Chim and Japan, in which counbies 
also many useful plants are cultivated still almost 
ui^own in other parts of tlie world. The cidtiva- 
tion of useful aquatic plants is practised in China to 
a fi^roc unapproached in any other country. 

The changes produced hy cultivation present an 
interesting and difficult subject to the student of 
vegetable physiology. Increase of Insairianee and 
size is a icsmt which might have been expected 
from abunddnt nutriment and favourable circiun- 
stanccs of growth; but the determination of the 
strength of the plant in its vegetation to particular 
parts, and their greater propattian.atc increase, is 
a more lemarluiblc phenomenon, although of com- 
mon occurrence^ as is aho the considerable mo^- 
fication of juices and qualities. To these effects of 
cultivation, perpebutea in the progeny of the plants, 
and increased from one generation to another, wu 
owe many of the most useful varieties of cultivated 
plauts. Our cabbages, turnips, carrots, &e., differ 
vety much from the wild xilnnts of the same sxiccics ; 
there is little, for example, that is eatable or nutri- 
tions in the root of a svild turnip, and the acri^ty 
oeca«inn.slly to bo observed even in cultivation 
exists in it to a much greater degree. Wild celery 
is poisonous, or almost so. How far the effects of 
emtivation can bc*cxtended, is a question not yet 
decided in general, nor with reference to particular 
species. 

_ CDXiTITA'XIOH. The term indudes all opera- 
tions for preparing the soil for those crops which 
man specially selects for his use. The spade, the 
hoc, and the plough, have been the primary imple- 
ments of C. among all nations .as for back as their 
civilisation can be traced. All these effect much 
the same end. By their means the soil is stirred 
and inverted, winch keepawnder the vegetation that 
is supiilantcd. and loosens the soil to admit of the 
roots of the soim plants to run throu^ it. The 
harrow or take, on the other hand, is employed to 
Fffloolh the sunacc and cover the seed. To allow 
of the C. of the crops when they aro growing, in 
many ca«c3 the seeds arc jilantcd or soivn in lowi^ 
Cereals, for instance, , are, with this view, often 
sown with a drill in rows from six to nine inches 
aiiart ; and the narrow rows arc either cultivated 
by the hand or horae hoc. Again, turnips, potatoes, 
and other green crops are sown at wider intervals, 
from to 30 inches, and arc cultivated during their 
growth by horse-hocs of various descriptions. The 
fmplemcnte used in C.will be best treated under 
their qiecial names, and under the different crops 
the pccuh'aritics of their cultivation will be con- 
sider^ A few general principles, however, which 
iraght to be kept in view in the C. of all crops, 
may bo hero stated. 

The son, in the first jilacc, should bo ns com- 
pl^y inverted as jiossiblc, since it is an important 
object to smother or bury the surface-plants, and 
permit them to decay within the soil and yield food 
tor the plants to bo sown. In the second phicc, 
it should bo rendered as loose and comminuted 
as possible; for earth in this state both allows an 
excess ,of water to pass tbrough it rrmro easily, 
and it also retains n larger supply within it for 
tho wants of vegetation sraen the weather is dry. 
Land that is tiUed in antunm may bo left open, 
Tou^ and doddy, as the frost of winter will loosen 
anil pulverise it ^by spring. Ih a Aiy and warm 
dimate^ the dcsitm^ state of the sou is secured 
by abimdant ploughing, rolling, and other opera- 


tions. Ba a wet and moist climate, these must be 
more sparingly resorted to, as a moderatdy roi^h 
mould facilitates the draining away of excesswc 
rains, imd prevents the soil from becoming con- 
solidated by such excess. 

CTTIiTITA'TOB, a farm implement. See 
Gjidubeb. _ ■ 

CULTBIIIO'STB^S (Lat. knife-billed or plon^- 
share-biiled), a tribe of birds of the order Ora.ua- 
lorcij distinguished by a long, thick, stout, and 

g mcrallypomtcd and trenchant bill, ana containing 
ranes, Hoons, Bitterns, Storks, Adjutants, &c. 
ClTTiVERIK', among the earher forms of caimon, 
was a very long gun. It was generdly an 18- 
poundcr, wdghing 50 cwt. ; the demi-G. was a 
0-poundcr, wcighmg .30 cwt. A 0. of cqiecially 
large dimensions is still in existence at Dover 
Castle, where it is known by the name of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Pocket PistoL 
OTTTiVJfiKT is the name given to on arched 
diaimcl of masonry for tho convoynneo of water 
underground. ■ 

CD'MzE, .Ml ancient city on the const of Cain- 
junia, founded conjointly liy colonists from Chdeis 
in Eubcca, and from Cymm in Asia Minor. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, it was tho earliest of all the 
Greek settlements cither in It-aly or Sicily, but 
the precise date of its foundation is a matter of 
di^mte. It soon attained to wealth and power, 
Iniilt several harbours or port-towns of its own, 
kept a tolerably large fleet, extended ifai influence 
over the native tril^ of the nembbonring terri- 
tories, planted a colony at Heapous (Eaples], and 
for 200 years (700 — 500 n.a) was indi^tiibly the 
most important and civilised dly in Southern 
Italy. Subsequently, it was repeatedly but unsuc- 
cessfully attacked by tho Etruscans and Umbrians. 
In 474 ma, its aUy, Hieron, king of Syxacnsc, 
defeated tho combined fleets of the Etruscans 
and Carthaginians, who had attacked it by ^ca. 
Yet there can bo no doubt that these conflicts both 
lessened its resources and weakened its influence, 
for in 420 l).a, the Samnites conquered the city, 
murdered or enslaved the most of the citizens, and 
forcibly married their wives and d-aughters. A 
Samnite colony was now estabhshed in C., which 
rapidly degenerated into a sicond-ratc Cauniaiiian 
town. In 33S net, it was aihnittcd to the lioman 
franchise, and bom tliis period steadily adhered 
to the fortunes of Borne; In the second Punic war, 
Hannibal tried to capture it, but w.as npulscd by 
Sempronius Gracchus. Towards the close of the 
t^iublic, it became the mnuicii^ capital of the 
district in which the Boman nobles bad their villas 
and sea-coast rc.ddcnccs. It continued to exist ns 
a ‘quiet’ place down to the close of the Boman 
empire, but re-nssumed a momentary importanco 
during the wars of Bclisarius and Kaises. Its 
strong fortress, garrisoucil by the Goths, was the 
la-l ^acc in Italy that held out against the Byzan- 
tine army. Pew remains of the ancient cify exist 
— C. is famous os the residence of tho Sbyl (q. v.}, 
whose cave— .a vast subterranean grotto hewn out 
of the eastern side of the rock on which stood tho 
citadel— is described by Justm Martyr, who visited 
it It was destroyed byKoises in a vain attempt to 
undermino tho fortress. 

OUhlAHA', the oldest European city in the new 
world, having been bufit by Diego Castellon in 
1621, and ori^ally named Kow Toledo. It is in the 
province of the s.vme name, in Ycnczuela, South 
America, and stands at the, mouth of tlie,Manz.vn- 
arcs, on the Gulf of Cotinco, a long and narrow arm 
of the Caribbean Sea. Lat 10’ 30’ H., and long. 
(?4* 16' "VF, Though it was almost entirdy destroy^ 
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by an earthquake in 1853, yet in 1873 it numbered, 
including several suburbs, 9427 inhabitants. It has 
a good roadstead, avhioh is commanded by a fort on 
an adjacent height. It has but few edifices of any 
note, for the houses, in order to guard against the 
evil already mentioned, are generally low built. It 
carries on a tolerably large export trade in cattle, 
smoked meat, salt-fish, cocoa, and other provisions. 

CTJMAH^ the department of which the above- 
mentioned city is the capital, forms the most easterly 
section of the northern coast of the republic, touch- 
ing the Orinoco on the south, and meeting Caracas 
on the west. Besides the capital, it comprises the 
city of Barcelona, and the towns of Cariaco, Cara- 
pano, Aragua, and El Pao. Pop. (1873) 55,476. 

OTJ'MEERIjAND, the north-westmost county of 
England, bounded N. by Scotland and the Solway 
Firth, "W". by the Irish Sea, S. by Lancashire, 
E. by "Westooreland, Eurham, and Northumberland. 
It is 11th in size of the English coimties ; greatest 
length, 74 miles ; greatest average breadth, 22; 
75 miles of coast : area, 1523 square miles; being 
cultivated, and ^ in mountain and lake. The surface 
is moimtainous in the south-west and east; the 
middle consists of hills, valleys, and elevated ridges ; 
and the north and north-west districts, incluSng 
the vale of C.arlislo, are low, flat, or gently undu- 
lated. The mountains in the south-west are high, 
rugged, and sterile, with deep and narrow valleys, 
lakes, rivers, waterfalls, and woodlands. The chief 
mountains are Sea Fell Pike, 3166 feet ; Sea Fell, 
poo ; Helvellyn, 3055 ; Skiddaw, 3022. From the 
latter are seen the German Ocean and the Irish Sea. 
The Pennine chain, the great backbone of the north 
of England, skirts the north-east border of C., and 
rises in Cross FeU, 2901 feet. C. has 15 lakes, the 
largest one, Ulleswator, being 9 miles by 1. Six of 
the chief waterfalls are 60 to 156 feet high. The 
chief rivers are the Eden, running 35 miles north- 
west into the Solwivy Firth; the Esk, running 
south into the same ; and the Derwent, whicS 
collects the water of six lakes and several tarns, 
and runs 33 miles north-west and north into tho 
Irish Sea. The great west or Carlisle and Lan- 
caster railway route fiom Edmburgh to London, 
crosses the north-east part of Cumberland. 

The Lake distnet, or nearly the south-west half ' 
of C., consists of Siliuian slates, with protrusions ■ 
of granite and trap rocks, and with new red sand- ' 
stone along the coast south of St Bees Head. In 
the north is a semicircul.ar strip of carboniferous ; 
Imestone; then follow strips of coal strata and i 
Permian rocks; then the new red sandstone plain of i 
Carlisle, with carboniferous limestone on the north- i 
east, includmg a trap-dike 30 miles long, parallel to ] 
and on the east side of the Eden, and crossing to 1 
the west near Ainstable. C, abounds in mineral < 
wealth — silver, copper, load, iron, plumbago, gypsum, i 
Imestone, coal, .slates, marbles, marl, and several of ’ 
the more rare minerals. j 

In the mountainous parts, the climate is cold, wet £ 
and variable, especiaUy from July to October; on i 
the coast, it is mild. There is a fall of 50 inches of 1 
ram annually at Whitehaven, and of 08 at Keswick ; ( 
while at some places .among the mountains the fall e 
sometimes reaches 100 inches. Half of the cultivated f 
soil consists of dry loam. Much of the subsoil is 1 
ivet clay. The chief crops are avheat, barley, oats, t 
tmmps, and potatoes. There are many small dairies. I 
Many sheep and cattle are re.ared in the mountains, a 
The estates are generally small, and farmed by the e 
owners, or held under the lords of the manors by s 
oustomaiy tenure. Many of tho small or peasant t 
proprietors have had their lauds in their families b 
tor centuries, and have a high spirit of independence. 1; 


, There aro manufactures of woollens — ^much being 
5 pmestic— cottons, linen, earthenavare, and glass. (£ 
1 is divided into five wards or hundreds, 104 parishes, 
r and ^ nine poor-law unions. The chief towns are* 
1 Carlisle, Cockermouth, Whitehaven, Workington, 
t Maiyport, Wigton, Penrith, Keswick, Bgremont. 

, Pop. (1871) 220,253. In the same year the number 
of ehetors was 20,174. Its rental, in gross, was 
. £1,236,929. C. returns eight members to parlia- 
, ment — ^four for the county, two for Carlisle, one 
_ for Cockermouth, and one for Whitehaven. C. 
j formed part of Cumbria (q. v.). Many Homan relics 
. have been found, such as altars, inscriptions, coins, 

_ instruments, utensils. During Saxon times, it was 
under Danish haw. Henry HI. imited it to England. 
For three centuries before the union of England and 
' Scotland, C. was the constant scene of w.ar and 
■ devastation, from incursions of the English and 
Scotch into this, a debatable tract between the two 
langdoms. It was again devastated in the chil 
wars of the 17th c., and in 1715 and 1745. C. had 
formerly several monasteries and hospitals ; and on 
the borders, many towers or peel houses; and it has 
still some old Norman and Gothic chrurches. 

CUMBERLAND, a river, rises in Kentucky, 
United States, and after a course of 600 miles, of 
avhich the lower half is navigable for vessels of 400 
tons, enters the Ohio at Smitliland from the left, a 
few miles above the point where the Tennessee also 
joins the Ohio from "me same side. 

CUMBERLAND, Dr Ricitard, was born hr 
Hmdou, July 13, 1632. Educated at St Paul’s 
School and at Cambridge, he was appointed to the 
rectory of Brampton, Northamptonshire, in 1058 ; 
and in 1607, to the living of All Hallows, Stam- 
ford. About 1692, the bishopric of Peterborough 
was bestowed upon him, its occupant, prior to the 
Revolution, havmg refused to take the new oath. 
C. was a man of great aoqturemonts and piety. He 
was the author of several works, but he is now 
chiefly remembered on aocoimt of his Inquiry info 
the Laws of Nature (published in Latin, but after- 
wards translated), a production of substantial 
merit, issued in reply to the moral .and politio.al 
avorks of Hobbes ; and his Essay on Jewish Weights 
and Neasures. As an instance of his gre.at appli- 
cation and his insatiable thirst for knowledge, it is 
mentioned that he learned Coptic after the a"e of 
83. He died October 9, 1718. ° 

CUMBERLAND, Richard, a dr.amatic avritor 
and essayist, was born on the 19th February 1732, 
in the lodge of Tiinity College, Cambridge. He was 
the great-grandson of the Bishop of Peterborough, 
and grandson, by the mothePs side, of Dr Richiu-d 
Bentley. He was placed at the public schools of 
Bury St Kdniuiids and WestminstBi’, and at tlie ago 
of 14, was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took his degree in his ISth year, .and two 
years after was elected fellow. It was O.’s intention 
to enter the church, but on being appointed priv.ate 
secretary to the Earl of Halifax, 'ho relinquished all 
views of entering the sacred profession. 'When, in 
1760, his patron became Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
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1760, ins patron became Lord-lieiitenant of Ireland, 
C. removed to that kingdom. Passing through 
sevenal subordinate offices, he was .appointed secre- 
tary to the Board of Ti-ade, .and held that office till 
1782, avhen the Bo.ard was suppressed. Having ob- 
tained a compensation .allow.anoe, 0. retired to Tun- 
bridge Wells. Here he devoted Imuself to liter.ature, 
and avrote farces, tr.agedies, comedies, p.amphlets, 
essays, and novels. Many of his comedies were 
successful at the time of their appearance, although 
they have not kept possession of the stage. C. is 
best known to fame as an essayist, and as a trans- 
lator from the Greek poets. His memoirs were 
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puWisIied in 180G, and he died, after a few davs’ 
illness, on the 7th May 1811. ^ 

CUMBERLAND ISLAND forms a large, hut 
Eomewhat mdefimte portion, of that coast of Davis 
( Strait which hes between Hudson’s Strait .and 
Lancaster’s Sound. 

_ CUMBERLAND PRESBYTE'RIANS, a rcli- 
gious denomination which sprang up in 1810 in 
the st.ate of Kentuehy, in North America, in conse- 
quence of a dispute between the presbytery of 
Cumberfand in that state, and the Kentuehy Synod 
of the Presb^ftcrian Church in America, concerning' 
tne ordination of persons who had not p.as 3 ed throngK 
the usual educational curriculimi, but whose ser- 
vices the presbjfteiy regarded as demanded for the 
ministry by the exigencies of the times. In 1808, 
this church had 25 synods, 1200 ministers, and 
1-5,000 members. Its doctrines and government 
agree with those of the other branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, except th.at the doctrine of 
universal redemption is hold, and the predestination 
of sin denied. 

OU'JIBRAYS. or GREAT A^^l LITTLE CUM- 
BRAY, two small isles in the Firth of Clyde, 
liotwoen Bute Lsle and AjTshire, and included in 
the county of Bute. Tiioy consist of old red sand- 
stone, witli trap-dikes intensecting it. Great Cum- 
br.ay lies three miles c-ast of Bute, is miles loii" 
by two broad, has a pop. of (1871) lOiS, contains 
Aiiilport and Nervton vill.agcs, and is a gre.at sum- 
mer resort of the inhabitants of Glasgow. Little 
Cumbr.ay lies nearly a mile to the south of Great 
Cnmbr.ay, is one mite long by half a mile broad, and 
rises 780 feet; it contains many caves excavated 
hy the sea in the stratified rooks. • Pop. (1871) 11. 

_ OU'MBRE, La, the Spanish for top or height, 

IS one of tho principal passes across the Andes, 
on the high road between Santiago in Chili and 
Mendoza in tho Argentine Republic. Tiie altitude 
of its crest is 12,454 feet, fully one half more than 
the elevation of tho pass of tho Great St Bcm.ard 
tlm Alps. Tho lat. and long, are 33’ S. and 70’ 

CU'MBRIA, .an ancient British prinoip.ality, com- < 
prising Cumberland in England, and th.at part of • 
Scotland which is noav divided hito tho shires of • 
Dumbarton, Renfrew, Ayr, Lanark, Peebles, Scl- ^ 
kirk, Eo.xbiirgh, and Dumfries. It was goa’cmed ‘ 
by its own kings — who had their seat at Diimb.arton, ' 
Glasgow, and elsewhere— until about the midille of ■< 
the loth c., avhen it became a tributary prinoip.ality ^ 
held of the king of tho English, by tho heir of tho I 
king of tho Scots. See tho .article Bnrrrs and Scots. 

CU'MBRIAN MOUNTAINS, a great knot of r 
mountains, nearly 50 miles in length and breadth, ^ 
m the north-avest of England, occupying part of • 
Cumberland, tYestmorel.and, and Lancaslure. This ^ 
tract, the English Lake district, has much of the 
physical character of ^Yales, and being unsurpassed o 
in the British Isles for picturesqueness and beauty, I 
it is much frequented by tourists. Tho contr.al and v 
southern parts consist of Silurian, granite, and trap 1 
rooks, rising in lofty rugged mountains, avliieh enclose C 
deep valleys and large lakes. There are 25 moun- o 
tain-tops upw.ards of 1500 feet high, including Sea g 
Fell Pike, 31GG feet; Sea Fell, 3100; Helvellyn, 1 
3055 ; and Slriddaav, 3022. Four passes cross these p 
moiinLains at tho height of from 1100 to 1250 feet, b 
The deep valleys between tho mountains contain w 
14 lakes, 1 to 10 miles long. The largest of the tl 
lakes are Windonnere, Ulleswater, Com'stone Water, pi 
Bassenthwaito Water, and Derwentwater. A semi- cl 
circidar strip of carboniferous limestone sldrts tho I pi 
north of the Siliuian tract. On tho higher C. Ft, H 


snow hes six or eight months in tho year, but on 
the neighbouring coasts rarely above a few days. 
Many eminent persons h.ave resided among the 
lakes, tho beauiy of wliich has inspired some of the 
hnest wnhngs of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Rrofessor Wilson, Do Quincey, Arnold, and Harriet 
luartmeau. 

_ CfUMIA'NA, a town of North Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Turin, 7 miles north of Pifierolo, near the 
right bank of tho Cisola. Pop. 5700. 

CU'MMIN, or CU'MIN [Ouminum), a genus of 
plants of the natural order UTnbcllifcyw, containing 
only one known species (U. cymlnum), a native of 
Egypt .and the neighbouring coimtries; an .annual, 
mth branched stem, much divided thread-liko 
leaves, general and partial involucres resembling 
the Ic.ave3, umbels of small white or pink flowers 
and fnut about two lines long. 'J’he fruit (seeds) 
has .an odour resembling that of c.ar.away, biit 
stronger and less pleasant. It is employed as a 
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Cmniiium Cyminum : 
o, fruit ; b, section of fruit. 

carminative in many parts of tho world ; in Geiinaiiy, 
it is often put into bread; in Holland, sometimes 
into cheese. It is .also used in medicine, particularly 
with resin for discutient plasters, but its use is now 
chiefly confined to veteriuaiy practice. It contains 
a peculiar volatile oil [Oil of Cummin). C. is culti- 
vated in the south and middle of Europe, India, &o. 
C. seed is brought to Britain mostly from Sicily and 
Malta. — ^Tho fruit of Layoecia cuminoidcs, another 
mnbelliferous plant, a native of tho Levant, is 
similar in its qualities and uses to th.at of cummin. 
The Black C. of tho .ancients is believed to be a 
species of Nigdla (q. v.). Both are perhaps included 
in the n.amo 0. in Scripture. 

CU’MMING, Rkv. Dn J ohn, a popular preacher 
of the day, was born in Aberdconslure, 10th Novem- 
ber 1810, educated at King’g College, Aberdeen, 
whore ho took his degreo of M.A. in 1827, .and, in 
1S.S3, w.as ordained to tho Scotch Church, Croum 
Court, Covent G.arden, Loudon, avhero he still 
officiates. His popidarity as a preacher is very 
gre.at, especially among ‘fashionable’ circles. In 
1837, O. made liis first prominent appearanee in 
public in connection with the Voluntary controversy 
between Drs Wardlaw and Chalmers. His views 
were strongly in favour of cstoblishments. Since, 
then ho has figured prominently on tho platform, 
particularly .as tho ‘champion’ of the anti-popery 
class of Protestants. But the chief source of his 
jropularity is his gift of apocaljqitie inteiprotation. 
His exposition of the Book of Revelation is not a'eiy 
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com’incing to men ■\vlio are moderately impressed 
Tvith the grandeur, complexitj’, and mystery of the 
Divine Providence ; hut it is greatly relished, and 
greedily swallowed hy that large portion of the 
community who love to see aU things, even the 
‘oracles of God,’ presented under melodramatic 
aspects. 

C.’s works are very voluminous : the chief are 
Voices of ihe Night, Voices of the Day, Voices of the 
Dead, Ajyocaliijgk Sketches, Expository Eeadings in 
the Old and New Testament, and The Seventh Vial. 

CTT'MNOCK, Old, a town in the south-east of 
Ayrshire, on the left b.ank of Lugar Water, and on 
the Glasgow and Dumfries Eailwa 3 -, 10 miles cast of 
Ayr, in the_ middle of the district of Kyle. The 
popidation, in 1871, was 4041. It was once famous 
for the manufacture of wooden snuff-boxes, with 
‘ invisible wooden hinges,’ 2300 to 3500 being made 
yearly, but this business has for many j'cars been 
•almost wholly in the hanils ot the jM.auchbne manu- 
facturers. Aiouud Gld C. tilt re is an abundant 
.supply' of good co.il, aiitl (tf iieh iron ore. It has 
also maiiiif.it tures ot i\a[tnig and thrashing-machines, 
and other agricultural implements. Kew Cumnock 
is a village 5 miles south of OM C., amid the high 
lands in the u]iper part of Kyle district. Pop. 
(1871) 2434. Ke.ir Xivv Oummock are found 
ironstone, antimonj-, smiths’ .ind cannel coal, and 
plumbago. 

CIU'JIYK, OUSIhUKG, or COMYN, a family 
which rose to gre.it power and eminence in England 
and Scotland. It took its name from the town 
of Comincs, near Lille, on the frontier between 
r'rance and Belgium. Atdiile one br.anch remained 
there, and in 14-1.", gave biith, in its old chfttcau. to 
the historian Pluhjipo d.' (’onimes (ip v.), another 
followed tin* Iniineis of Willi.im of Normandy to 
tile conipie.'-t ot Liighaud. In IdGO, the Con.jueror 
sent Bobort of t'oimiies, or Comm, with 7U(» horse 
to reduce the jet miMii'duid ptovinees of the mirth. 
Ho seised Durham, luit had ii.d luld it for -IS hours, 
when the peo[ile su.hhiily rose against him, and he 
perished iii the li.uius of the hisliop's p,ilace. His 
nephew, William, l>eeaiue Chancellor of Scotland 
.about 1133, .and miie jiaiw latir, all but possessed 
himself of the .sec of Durharu. The chancellor’s 
nephew, Itichaid, mtn'rited the English possessions 
ot his family, and ae(iuired lands in Scotland. By 
his mani.age with llexild.i, t'ouiitoss of a\thol, the 
gi-anddaughter of Donald Bane, long of the Scots, 
he had a son William, who, about 1210, became 
Earl of Buelian bj' marrying the Celtic heiress of 
that gre.at northern o.aildom. Bj' this marriage, he 
was lather of Alexander, Earl of Buch.an, who, by 
marrj-ing a d.uiglitir of Bogor de Quenci, E.arl of 
WineiiC'.ter. a.-ipiiied the high ollice of Constable 
of .Scotland, with great estates in G.allow.ay, Fife, 
and the Lothian«. Bj’’ a previous marriage with a 
wife whose name li is not betn aseert-ained, William 
C. W'as father of Bieh iid — whose son John became 
Lord of Badenoeli — .md of W.ilter, who by marriage 
became Earl of Montiitli, By other mariiagcs, the 
familj' obt.iiiied, for a time, the earldom of Anmts 
and the o.arldom of Athol, so th.it. by the midSle 
of the 13th c., there weie in .Seotland 4 earls, 1 lord, 
anil 32 belted knights ot the u.imc of Ciimj'u. 
Within 70 yc.irs, this gre.it house was so utterly 
overthrmvu that, in the words of a contemporary 
chronicle, ‘ there was no memori.al left of it in the 
land, save the orisons of the monks of Deer’ (a 
inonastery founded by Willi.am C., Earl of Buchan, 
ill 1219). The Cumyns perished in the memorable 
revolution which placed Bruce on the throne of 
Scotland. Their chief, the Lord of Badenoch, had, 
in 1291, been an unsuccessful competitor for tho 
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crown, as a descendant, through king Donald Bane, 
of the old Celtic dynasfj-. His son, Bed John 0., 
was_ one of the three wardens of Scotland, and 
distinguished himself by his gallant resistance to 
the English. He fell tmder Bruce’s dagger, before 
tho altar of the Franciscan friars at Dumfries, in 
130G ; .and his leindred went down, one after 
.another, in the struggle to avenge him. John 0., 
Earl of Buchan, was aefe.atod by Bruce in a pitched 
battle, ne.ar Invorury, in 1308, when his earldom 
w.as wasted with such relentless severity, that — 
we are told by the poet who sang the victories of 
Bruce — for sixty years afterwards, men mourned 
the desolation of Buchan. Such of the Cumyns as 
<-sc.apcd the sword, found refuge, with their wives 
.and children, in England, where, although thej' 
were so poor as to be dependants on the bounty 
of the English court, they married into the best 
families, so that, in the words of Mr Biddel, ‘ their 
blood at this daj’ circulates through all that is 
noble in the sister kingdom, iueluclmg the numer- 
ous and roj-.al descendants of King Henry lY.’ The 
Ear] of Shrewsbury seems to be the representative 
of the Lord of Badenoch, who was tho head of the 
laee. 

CUNA'XA, a place in B.abylouia, on the eastern 
b.ank of tho Euphrates, about fortj'-iive miles north 
from B.abylon, noted for the b.attle fought there 
(401 me.) between Cjtus tho Yoimger and his 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, in wliich the former 
w.as killed. 

CUNDIKAMA'KCA, the central department of 
the United States of Colombia (formerly Hew 
Granada), comprises tho provinces of hlariquita, 
Neyv.a, _ and Bogota. It occupies largo portions of 
the basins of the M.agd.alena and tho Canon, having 
an estimated area o{ 350,000 sqii.are miles. The 
population, so far as an estimation can be made, 
appc.ars to bo equally divided between white.s, 
aborigines, and half-breeds. Within the province 
of Bogota stands tho oitj' of the same name, once tho 
capital of Colombia (q.v.), and now tho capital of tho 
L^mtcd States of Colombia (q.v.). C. cont.aiiiod, in 
1870, 407,000 white inhabitants, besides Indians. 
C. derives its name from an old American goddess, 
and before the conquest of the land bj'tho Spaniards 
w.as one of the chief regions of native civilis.ation. 
There are still to be met with here ruins of old 
buildings, broken statues of tho gods, and othermonu- 
ments of a worship that has wholly piassed aw.ay. 

CTTNETFOBM, Cuucatic, Wedge-shaped, Arrow- 
headed (Fr. TCte-ii-clou, Ger. KeilfBrmig), .are terms 
for a certain foian of writing, of whi& the com- 
ponent parts m.aj' be said to resemble either a 
wedge, the b.arb of .an arrow, or a nail. It was used 
for monumental records, and was either hewn or 
carved in roclis and sculptures, or impressed on 
tiles and bricks. The first date that can bo assigned 
to it is about 2000 n.c., and it seems to have died 
out shortly before or after the reign of Ale.xander 
the Gre.at. It appears to have been emploj’ed first 
in Assyria and Media, and to have thence spread 
over the whole of that vast portion of Asia which - 
formed the Persian monarchy xmder tho Achie- 
menidai. For nearly 2000 years after its extinc- 
tion its very existence was forgotten. Although tho 
immense ruins found .aU over that ancient king- 
dom, and prinoip.ally those of splendid palaces and 
tombs, which, at a distance of about 12 miles from 
Shirax, designate the site of ancient Persepolis, had 
at all times attracted the attention of Eastern 
travellers, still no one seems to have dreamed that 
those strange wedges which completely covered 
some of them could have any me.aning. Lt was 
Garcia do Sylva Figueroa, amhkssador of Philip IH. 
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I of Spain, who, on a visit to Persepolis in 1618, 

I hrst became possessed with the firm conviction 
that_ these signs must be inscriptions in some lost 
writing and, perhaps, lanmage, and had a line of 
them copied. Amongst subsequent travellers whose 
attention was attracted to the subject, Chardin, 
after his return to Europe in 1674, published three 
complete groups of cuneiforms, copied by himself at 
Persepolis, together with a comparatively long and 
Jiiinute accoimt of the mysterious character. He 
likewise declared it to be ‘ writing and no hiero- 
fi^ipbs : thb rest, however, will always be unlmown.* 
Michaux, a French botanist, sent, in 1782, an entu-e 
altar, found at Bagdad, to Paris, covered avith 
inscriptions, and bearing a large wedge — evidently 
an object of worship— on its top. Ever since, the 
materials for the investigation of a subject, the 
high importance of which by that time was fully 
recognised, have been rapidly accumulating. Sir H. 
Jones, Ker Porter, Bobert Stewart, Sir \Y. Ousclcy, 
Belliuo, Dr Schultz — up to Bieh and Botta, Plandin, 
B-ouet, Bayard, Oppert, and, above all, Eawlinson, 
each in his turn brought back more or less valuable 
materials from his eastern travels ; and, naturally 
enough, those explorers are among the foremost 
to engage in the study of the records they had 
brought to light. 

Shrouded m comparative mystery though certain 
portions of these characters and the language they 
represent still be, it is highly interestiug and 
instructive to notice the opinions first entertained of 
them by the wise and learned in Europe. In the i 
Transactions of the Eoyal Society of Juno 1693, 
they first appeared from a copy made by Elowers. ■ 


and they are hold to be ‘ the ancient rViiting of the 
Gam-es or 6obres,'or a land of tdesTues ’ — an expres- 
sion no less uninteUigiblo than the subject it tiics 
to explain. Thomas Hyde, the eminent Orientalist, 
declared them, in his learned work on the religion of 
the ancient Persians, which appeared in 1700, to be 
nothing more or less than idle fancies of the archi- 
tccl, wlio endeavoured to shew how many different 
charaetei-s a certain peculiar stroke in difl'eront com- 
bhiations could furnish, and reproved the authors 
of all those ‘ so-called Persepolitan inscriptions ’ 
very strongly for having misled so many wise men, 
aud taken up so much of his own precious time, 
ivitte, m Kostock, saw in them the destructive 
work of generations upon generations of worms. 
Generally, they were pronoimced to be talismanic 
signs, mysterious formulae of priests, astrological 
symbols, charms, which, if properly read and u-sed, 
would open immense vaults full of gold and pearls 
—an opinion vridely -diffused among the native 
saruus. The next step was ^to see in them a 
species of revealed digital language, such as the 
Almighty had first used to Adam. Lichtenstein 
read in some of them certain passages from the 
Ivoran, ^written in Cufic, the ancient Ar.abic char- 
acter ; in others, a record of Tamerlane ; and was 
only suiprised that others should not have found 
this, the easiest .and clearest reading, long before 
him. Kipmpfer was not quite sme whether thej’ 
were Chinese or Hebrew characters. That they 
wore Pvimes, Oghams, Samaritan, Greek characters, 
were some of the soberest explanations. 

It was ICarston Niebuhr who first shewed the way, 
to the more sensible portaon of the leained, out of 
this labyrinth of absurdities. Without attempting 
to read the character itself, he first of all established 
three distinct cuneiform alphabets instead of one, 
the letters of which seemed to outnumber those 
of all other languages together. The threefold 
inscriptions found at Persepolis ho thus took to be 
transcripts of the same text m three alphabets, in 
a hitherto unknown language, ff^chsen of Rostock 


8, (1798), and Miinter of Copenhagen (1800), affirmed 
m and further developed this conjecture. The latter 
St went so far as to divide the characters and inscrip- 
of tions into alphabetical, syllabic, and monogram- 

3e matical, and to assume two different languages 

n, Zend for inscriptions of a religious, Pehlvi for those 
10 of a political character. The real and final discovery, 
it however, is due to Grotefend of Hanover, and dates 
_d from lSOff. On the 7th of September of that year, 
.e he laid the first cuneiform alphabet, with its equiva- 
>- lents, before the Academy of Gottingen — strangely 
.’ enough, in the very same sitting in which Heyne 
e gave an account of the first reading of hieroglyphs, 
h The process by which Grotefend arrived at that 
y wonderful resiilt is so supremely interesting, that 
e we cannot omit to sketch it briefly. He fixed upon 
e a Persepolitan inscription of what was called the 
y first class, and counted in if thirty promiscuously 
.. recurring groups or combinations of cuneiforms. 

•, These groups he concluded to be letters, and not 
, words, as a syUabarium of thirty words could not 
, be thought of in any language. Then, again, a certain 
2 oblique wedge, evidently a sign of division, wliich 
r stood after three, four, five, up to eight or nine such 
t groups or letters, must shew the beginning or 
1 end, not of a phrase, but of a word. Tychsen and 
Miinter had ah-eady pointed out a certain combin- 
L atiou of seven characteis as signifying the rojutl 
' title. Grotefend adopted this opinion. Tlie word 
I occurred here and there in the text, and after the 
; first words of most of the inscriptions, twice; the 
! second time with .an appendage, which he concluded 
, to be the termination of the genitive plur.al, and he 
. translated these two words, without regard to their 
: phonetic value, ‘King of Kings.’ He then, in com- 
laring the words preceding the royal titles in two 
tablets, found them repeated in what he assumed 
to be a filial relation ; thus : There wore tliroo dis- 
tinct groups, words, or names, which we will call X, 
D, and H, and this is how they occurred : 1, X, 
King of Kings, son of D, King of Kings ; 2, D, 
King of Kings, son of H ; but the 3, H, was tiol 
followed by the word King. H, therefore, must have 
been the foimder of the dynasty. Now the names 
themselves had to bo foimd. Grotefend, uulilie 
his prcdecessois, had no recoiuse to philology, but 
to archmology and history. The inscriptions in 
question were by that time proved to belong to 
the Achmmenian dsmasty, founded by Hystaspes = 
group H. He was followed by Darius, ‘King of 
Kings, son of Hystaspes,’ or D-arius Hyshaspis = 
group D ; he, again, by Xerxes, King of Kings, son 
of D.arius, King of Kings = group X— aud the 
problem was solved. It could not have been Gyrus 
and Cambyses, as the groups did not begin with 
the same signs (0) ; nor C3-ru3 and Art.axerxe 3 , the 
first being too short for the group, the second too 
long— it could only be Darius, Xerxes, Hystaspes 
-—of course, in the orthography of their, not of our 
time ; aud wherever in these names the same letters 
recuned, they avere expressed by the same combin- 
ations of signs. A further proof of the correctness 
of the reading was furnished by a vase in Venice, 
bearing a cuneiform and a hieroglyphieal insoription| 
which were both read at the same time indepen- 
dently : ‘Xerxes.’ Innumerable difficulties, however, 
remiiined, and remain up to this moment. Grote- 
fend h.ad, after aU, only read — and not altogether 
correctly— three names, which did not contain more 
than twelve letters — ^the rest being mere conjecture 
— .and there avere m.any more in this alphabet. The 
two other alphabets, avith an infinite vaiiety of 
letters, h.ad hardly been properly approached yet. 
Moreoa'cr, the discovery of Grotefend was in itself 
BO startling, so extraordinary and bold, that no one 
ventured to follow it up for the next 20 years, when 
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H. Martin found the grammatical flexions .of tta 
plural and genitive case. M^e cannot now specify 
his further discoveries, or those of East, Bumouf, 
Lassen, Westergaard, Beer, Jaequet, and others 
who followed ; we will only say, that they mostly 
secured for themselves fame and name by rectifying 
or fixing one or two letters. The last and greatest 
of investigators of this first alphabet is Eaw^son, 
who not only first copied, but rilso read, the gigantic 
Behistun inscription— containing more than 1000 
linos — of which more anon. 

We now proceed to ^ve what may be called the 
results of the investigations of the cimeiform char- 
acter in general, up to this present moment ; but we 
must warn the reader beforehand, that though much 
has been done, more remains to be done, and that a 
few years may change the whole aspect of cuneiform 
studies. . . " 

Cuneiform writing, as we said before, was used 
for monumental records only, a cursive writing — 
from right to left— being used for records of minor 
importance. The inscriptions are mostly foimd in 
three parallel columns or tablets, and are then 
translations of each other in different alphabets and 
languages, called respectively Persian, Sledi^, and 
Assyrian ; the Achremenian Kings being obliged to 
make their decrees intelligible to the three principal 
nations rmder their away, as in our days the Shah of 
Persia would use the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic 
' languages, in order that ho might be understood in 
Bagdad and Teheran. 

The first of the three, the Persian— first, in so 
far as it always holds the place of honour — con- 
sists of 39 to letters, and is the most recent 
of the three, the most ancient being the Assyrian. 
It is distinguished by' the oblique stroke which 
divides its words. Its letters are composed of not 
more than five strokes or wedges placed side by side 
horizontally or perpendicularly, or both, never — with 
one exception — crossing each other. The language 
is pronoimcod by all investigators (save Gobineau), 
,to be as near Sanscrit as possible, although not so 
refined, and to be the mother-language of modem 
Pei-sian.' ' It is ' only twice found by itself ; all the 
other inscriptions are trilingual The time of its 
use is confmcd to the years 570 — 370 ^n.C.^ i^e 
oldest instance of its employment is an inscription 
of Gyrus the Great at Pasargadte ; the most recent, 
that of Art.axerxe3 Ochus at Persepqlis. The most 
importan'i.is that of Darius Hystaspis, m the great 
inscription'", of Behistun, "which contams, besides 
genealogical^ records, a description of the extent 
of his power;, the ■ leading incidents of his reign, 
prayers to Or?nuzd and the angels, and reference 
to the buildii'g of the -palaces— the last two 
subjects generally forming the only contents of 
the other Persia'u .inscriptions. The inscription of 
Artaxerxes OchutS is important, in so far ^ it 
traces his origin\ to the Aohaimenidae, through 
Arsames, granmaiiher of Darius." Most of thes^e 
inscriptions occur ;^t Persepolis, Behistun, Kaksh-i- 
llustam, and Hamadian. 

The second land is', called the Median, because it 
takes the second place! in the trilingual inscriptions, 
under the conquering\Persians, but over "the cop- 
quered Assyrians, and ks the Medes stood somewhat 
in that relation to thdSe two nations, that name 
was selected. Another \name, ‘Soythie,’ has been 
proposed, or, by way of coimpromise, ‘ Medo-Soythic,’ 
and the language — supposed to ^ha"ve been spoken 
by those innumerable Taiftaro-Pinnic tribes which 
occupied the centre of Asiu— has been pronounced 
to be a Timmian di.aleet. iBut the process of con- 
structing out of such slendf'r elements ^as Samojed 
and Ostiak words, a so-oaBed' ‘ Scythio,’ is somewhat 
similar to the attempt of reconstructing Sanscrit 
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from some detached and very doubtful French and 
English words. These inscriptiona never occur hy 
themselves (one instance again excepted), and being 
translations of the Persian records, about ninety 
names have been ascertained nnd an alphabet of 
about 100 characters — combinations of a syllabic 
nature — has been established. The principal inves- 
tigators of this character are "Vllcstergaard, Do Saulcy, 
Emcks, ETorris, and Oppert. _ Gobine.au holds the 
language to be Huzvaresh, a mixture of Iranian and 
Semitic. 

The third and most important is the AssjTjan 
portion of the cuneiforms. Tho trilingual records 
gave the first clue to tho debiphering of this char- 
acter; but many original, more than a thousand 
years older, documents have since been found 
in Babylon, Nineveh, and other places ne.ar the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and even in Egypt. About 
400 difi'erent signs have been distinguished on slabs, 
cylinders, barrels, prisms, of a phonetic, syllabic, 
.and idcogr.aphio nature. Proper names are preceded 
by monograms, which pvo the same help .to their 
readings os cartouches in hieroglyphics. Of those 
400 signs, however, hardly one-tenth are known for 
certain. Proper names were found varied to about 
five times, and the characters, themselves are both 
homophonous (same sound expressed hy v.ariou3 
signs) and polyphonous (same sign "with vario"ns 
sounds). Five and more ^alects have been distin-. 
gnished in the language, which is decidedly Semitic 
(Gobineau takes it to oe simply Arabic) ; and these 
dialects are supposed "to have belonged' cither to 
different tribes or subsequent periods. It is this 
alphabet about which the greatest uncertainty and . 
confusion prevail, for endless subdivisions, and even 
certain assumed grammatical forms, do not consti- 
tute a certainty. There is, however, a hope of its 
eventually being fully deciphered. A few years ^o, 
the Asiatic Society submitted a cylinder of Tig-, 
lath-Pileser to four prominent invesrigators of the 
subject, and they independently read it ne.irly alike, 
■with exception of the proper names, where they 
•widely differed- As a proof of the enonuous import- 
ance of this character for history, grammar, law, 
mythology, archmology, and antiquities generally, wo 
■will name some of the records of which Eawlinson, 
a few years ago, proposed the publication (now 
in progress): Chaldrean Legends (2000 — 1500 B.O.); 
Bncks from Kilehsergat, of the early Kings of 
Assur (1273—1100), in a character approaching the 
cursive ; Annals of Tiglath-Fileser I. (1120 B. 0.) ; 
Annals of Sardanapalus, of Shamas, father to the 
biblical Pul, of the biblical Pul and Semiramis, 
his "wife, of Sargon, Sennacherib, Assur-bani-Pal, 
son of Esarhaddon ; Cylinder of Nebuohadnezz.ar ; 
Cylinders containing the notice of Belshazzar, &c . ; 
besides syllabaries, vocabularies, mathematical and 
astronomical tablets, calendars and renters, and 
more than 1000 mythological tablets. Nay, if the 
Birs-Nimrud really stands on the foundations of the 
old tower of Babel, we might in the bricks exca- 
vated at these very foundations read the language 
spoken at the time ‘ when the whole earth was of 
one speech.’ 

As to the origin of the character, we briefly 
-state, in conclusion, that nothing certain is kno"wn, 
or is likely to be known for some time. It is 
not "unlikely, however, that it was hieroglyphic, 
although neither the fishes nor the bees, which these 
letters are supposed to have been originally, seem_ to 
have more in their favour than the worms, which 
were said to -be "their unconscious authom. - The 
following is the opinion of Eawlinson on this point : 
‘That "the employment of the cuneiform character 
originated in Assyria, while the system of "writing 
to which it was adapted was borrowed from Egypt, 
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p.aTont8 svero 


: appcan!( 


Tho puhlication gained him tho ncqueintanco of ... - - n 

Hogg and Sir Widtcr Scott With tho latter, conti^us to tho parish church, ovidcntly 
‘ Honest Allan’ was always a prodigiauB favoarita marked tho graves of tho ancient 

On Ills removal to London, ho became ono of the piSi»}i>niiii tlio monastery. Tho ahhey revenno 
best known wiitoa for tho London JIagasint. Ho 1^1231, 14s. Sd. in money, and 1^ 

subsequently obtained a situation in Ghantrey's ponlilim of victual. The classic hill of Dunsinano 
studio ns foreman, or confidential manager, and tuis ** "i^ntiid about fivo miles to the south-west of 0., 
office ho held till his death. During ms career, ho nni^.Gm dilapidated castle of tho ‘bold Fitcur,’ arho 
sridded an indefatigable pen. He wrote novels, battle of Eillieerankie, in ICSO, is within 

poem^ and a dro^ His principal praso arorks, ilistancc of two miles. 

^art from his fictitious natintiv^ are Lives ^tAe OUFAH-FIFE, a rqyol, parliamentary, and 
1 atnlen, a Life tf Burnt, nnd a Life of Sir JOavid munidpnl burgh, and tho county town of FiTesliirc 
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OTOSIi— OITPULTEER^ 


near the miiltlle of the peninsula of IPtfo, on the 
Bdcn, 9 miles from its mont^ 321 miles north i * 
Xidinhnich, nnd 14.J south of Dundee. It lies in 
hcautifnl vale, stretching e-ist and vrest, with . 
ranee of hills on the south, and a fertile country, 
wim wooded eminences, on the north. It consists 
chicily of two streets at right angles to each 
other. Pon (1S71) 3015. The chief mann&ctures 
arc linens, uricks, and earthenware. It contribntes, 
with St .^Jldrews, East and West Anstmther, Crril, 
Kilrenny, and Fittenweem, to return one member 
to parliament A fortress of the Maednifs, thanes 
of Fife, once stood on a mound called tho Castle 
Hill, at the cost end of tho town. In former times, 
religions shoira, mysteries, or morahties, were acted 
on a green esplanade in front of the castle, stiU 
called the Play-iield. There also was acted the 
Three Estates, a celebrated satire on tho priesthood, 
which hastened the religious rcaoliition, and was 
■uTitton by Sir David Limlsay, nhoae estate of the 
Mount was near the term. 

OD'PEL. See Cctelultion. 

ODPELDA'TIOE’ is the process of the separation 
of one metal from another (ns lead from silver) by 
the use of a CVrix highly heated in a miiflle fur- 
nace. See Assay. 

CTTFID, one of the gods of the classic mythology, 
whose name in Latin sigmfies Desire. Tne gene- 
alogy of this meddlesome divinity is rather con- 
fus^ Sometimes he is nmresented as the son 
of Vulcan and Venus, or of Mars and Venus, while 
at other tunes the mythologists seem at a loss 
to name his father, and make him spring from the 
sea-foam, like Venus herself. As among the Greeks, 
tho myth of Eros gave birth to uumcroua Erotes or 
Loves, so at Borne, also, that of 0. originated a le^on 
of ^pids, who all possessed the same attributes as 
their prototype. Every one knons what these were : 
the bow, arrows, quiver, nnd wings. Often a band- 
aijo covered tho eyes. The appearance was Ant of a 
chubby child, or youth with a malicious smile. His 
darts codd pjereo the fish at tho bottom of the 
BW, ^o birds in the air, and the gods in Olympus. 
The imm^ity of space was his home, but like his 
mother, he specially loved the floweiy thickets of 
Cyprus. f 

CU'POLA (ItoL, from the roo^f nip), a spherical 
vault, or concave^ ceiling, on tho top of a bufiding. 
Cupolas are hemispbenciil, or of any other curve, 
and often consist of glass, so as to fonn a window in 
tho looL See Dooie. 

OUPyiNG is the .opplication of cups, from 
which me air has been eumusted, to the «kin, with 
the object of causing congestion or excessive fn^ess 
of the cutaneous blood-vessels; and if it should bo 
«iou^t derirablo to withdraw soma blo^ the skin 
may DO cut or scarified, and the esdiauated cups 
ap^ed over the incisions, to favour its flow. 

C. has been a part of surgical praotico from the 
^liest times, and instruments for pmforming it 
have been found in use among the least oivifised 
nations. Of old, the cups were either ■nnnIT horns, 
open at both ends, from which the air was with- 
drawn by suction at the narrow extrezmty, or glasses 
of various shapes, with a small hole in the boilam of 
each. This hole was plugged with wax, the air 
exhausted by heat» nnd when the operator wished to 
rmove them, he withdrew the plug, and allowed the 
air to enter. Tho modern cups are of glou, with 
round or oval mouthy and closed bottoms. Some 
have small sockets for holding cotton wick in their 
interior. 

lie principal improvements have been in the 
methods of mcismg the skin. This used to be 


cficctcd with a common lancet or narrow knife, with 
a short blade and convex edge, set in a long dostio 
handle, which tho operator struck rapidly with his 
finger, so ns to drive the blade 26 or SO times into 
the skin. 

TWs was so tedious an operation, that a number 
of si^ar blades were used at once. These are 
contained in a box, which has slits pierced in it 
corresponding to tho number of blades ; the hitter 
can he caused to cm^o at these slits by turning a 
handle, or mere rapimy by setting iron a spring, 
which c.msc3 them to revolve suddenly, and in doing 
so protrudo at tho dits moro or less, acconling to 
tho will of tho operator. The operation is thus 
pi^ormcd: Tho scarificator, ghisscs, torch, ^rits of 
wine, and a lighted cimdle are placed re.idy at hand; 

part is sponged with hot water, so os to cause an 
increased flow of Mood into it, then dried with a 
warm toAvel ; tho torch, previously saturated with 
&e spirits of wine and l^hted, is held for an instont 
in one of the glasses, which is now clapped on to 
the B^. The n^her of classes depend on tho 
qui-mtity of blood it is thonmt desimblB to abstract; 
each one will probably withdraw firom tlireo to five 
onnccs. When the slon under &e glass has become 
red and swollen, the cupper removes ii^ applies the 
8caiifirator,and as rapidly as possible n^in eriiansts 
the air petm the ^apr, and daps it on again. The 
blood will now flow into it; and when cnongh'has 
been taken, the glass is remove^ and some lint 
apphed to the woimds. This apparently simple 
proceeding requires considerable skill, so that 0. 
is ^otiseu as n separate profession in laigo towns, 
and ^the medical boards of ^e public services 
require that can^dates for their appointments should 
produce a certificate of having received special 
mstruotion in tho art The diffii-nlfiBn con^ in 
rognlating the depth of tho cuts, for should they 
ho mther too deep or too shallow, tho Hood wffl 
not flow* H the gl sissea 1)o complete^ es^anated 
of nir, their rima fiiyrt the patdenl^ and tho blood 
will not flow, and it has happened that arteries 
or huge veins have been wounded by ignorant 
opciatots. 

There are many modifications of the ordinary C. 
apraratus, but all on the same principle. 

Drt/ O, is simply applying the cups as described, 
but not wounding the skill. The ancients had a 
high opinion of tHs method, as they believed tho 
‘noxious humoniB’ were drawn forth of tho body 
into tho cups; and it need scarcely he added 
^t extempore cups may ho found in tnmWpwi 
Mger-glasses, or any air-ti^t vessd with a smooth 
rim* 

ODTDIiE {Ouputa), in Botany, a sort of cup 
lonaed by a number of cohering bract^ and sniv 
rounding the fruit or the base of tiio finit in certain 
plants; as fto oak, in which it is tho cup of tho 
acorn, and the hazel, in which it is tho hutk of the 
nut. 

*•» copnle-hcaring), or 
COB xii ACE,^ a natural order of exogenous Hants, 
cwnsisting of trees and shrubs, natives of temperate 
The iMves are alternato and furnished 
mth stipules. The mole flowers, and sometimes 

the female flowers, ate disposed in c atfa~Tia (and 
tois order u zegoided Iqr many hotonists os a snh- 
ordw of AstESTACES^ tS® stamens are 6—20, 
mserted info the base of scales or of a membran- 
ous penanth; the ovary is crowned Iw the nidi- 
mmts of a persistent perianth, and sniroimdcd by 
a ^piue (q.y.) of vanous figure; there are several 
cells md p vule^ but the greater part of the ovules 
are aoemve; we fnut is a 1-c^ed nutj moro or 
less enclosed m tho cnpnle; tho seed is usually 


OITB— CUBATEi. 


Bolitatjr; fhe cmlnTO laijjE^trifh fleshy cotyledons 
and minute superior nidiue, — This macr contains 
many of iiie most'inmortnnt trees of Bnropo and 
America, indnding alT the difierent kinds of Oak, 
Bceoh, Chestnut, and Hazd, the Homheam, &c. 
Afany species arc rdso natires of tropical countries, 
hut they axe there only found at considerable 
dcrationSi 


last obtained from them by Sir Bobert Sdiombnrck, 
and it is norr regarded as nictfy certain that tiie 
principal ingredient is the ^nice of '&e StrycJmos 
toxi/era, a tree or shrub of the same genns 'with 
that which yidds nux Tomioa. See Scbtoiihos 


OUll (Wdsb cor, a dwarf, anjrthing small; eor- 
aiwi, a small ri'rer; oorpi, a small dog), a namo 
sometimes applied indiscriminatdy to small dogs 
of any kind not lughj^y rained, and in tlus 'way 
often particularly appropriated to dogs of mongrel 
breedj^it also used^ naturalists as the common 
designation of many races, of 'wliic^ tlie Terriers 


capacity for domestication, dong 'with activifyand 
sagacity. 33icsa races are distriuiitcd over all parts 
of the world, and differ very considerably from 
cadi other, and arc foimd domesticated cren among 


state j its body is more lank 'than that of tho cur 
races of Europe, a character which is also in some 
mcasuro exhibited by tho dogs that haunt tho 
streets of towns in Turkey, Persia, &a, Tho curs 
mtiy, not improbably, haro been 'tho first domes- 
ticated dogs. 

OTTBACA'O, IsiiAKss or, aro Dutch possessions 
in tho West Indies,^ situated near tho northern 
shore of Venezudo, in tho Caribhean Sea. The 


Curasao. Entire pop., in 1SG7, about 23,000, all of 
whom wero free. Chief town, Willcmst^ on tho 
island of Curasao, ono of tho handsomest towns 
in tho 'West Indies. Fop. about SOOO. Theso 
islands depend npon tdn for water. Tho coasts, 
on tho whole, aro difficult of access, tho prinoipal 
hay being that of St Anna, on which Wiflomstad 
stands. ' Tho soil in many places is arid and 
unproduotive. Among the ojqioits of 0., may bo 
noticed maize, beans, and other kinds of pulse, 

nn#T — — Sl._ 


and. largo, rmmd vut. Tlie poison, \rhon intro- 
dneed into tho blood, nets on tlio nervous system, 
and produces paralysi^ 'witii convuIsiTa movements, 
and death ensues. It is supped to ho the mt^ 
powerful sedativo in natur& Artfficial respiration is 
tho most cffieacions means of proventing its effects. 
It lias been proposed to empW it in the enro of 
lockjaw and by uophohia, anil it has recently been 
asserted, as Iho resmt of ezpcrimenl^ that it can ho 
very hcncficiaUy emplayed in the formor discascL 
Idlco make-poison, it is comparatively inert when 
taken into tho stomaoh. 8eo Woobau. 

OTIBA'SSO'W, or llO'CCO (Cma;}, a genus of 
largo gallinnccons birds of tho fatmly QratMuie, 
haymg a strong hill surtoimdcd at tho base 'with a 
skin-^ometimea brightly coloured— in whidh tho 
nostrils aro pierced, and tlio hoad adorned 'with a 
crest of feathers curled forward, wUch oan bo raised 
and depressed at pleasure. The spcoics, whioh aro 
not muncrons^ aro natives of tho furosts of tho 
wann mrts of Amorica. Hiey cougregato in flock^ 
and although tlioy live much omong tho hrauches 
of trees, their habits greatly iL-acinhle tlioso of 
domcstio poultry. They arc vory iiuBuspicions of 
danger, until tenglit by severe orpericnce ; and aro 
aajiiy dqmesticatcib Tho best Imown species (01 
Aitetor) is about the size of a tiirkoy, its plinungp 





hour. Tho island -was discovered by Spain in li^, 
taken from that country by tho Dut^ in 1G31. 
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conquered by tho En^sh in 1807, and restored to 
Holland in 1816. 

OHBAQO'A is a 'wdl-known and ostocmedliqncnr, 
made either &om tho small oranges called CL 
oranges, or from orango-pci^ by digesting in sweet- 
en^ s]rats, along 'with a liMo cinnamon, and often 
a little maco or doves. Tho spirits used. arc geno- 
rally reduced to about CG pndcr proof, and contain 
ahont % pennds of sugar per gallon. 0. is often 
colonrea by digesting in it for a week or ten da 


colonr by means of bomed sugar. 

CUBA^A OBAHGES, small oranges which 
have fallen from the tree long before maturfly. They 
haro properties similar to thoso of orange-pcci, hut 
aro more bitter and acrid, and aro used for tho same 
purposes. 

OUBABI, OTJBABl, WOOBAliI, or WOO- 
BABA, a celebrated poison used by some trilics of 
South American Didians for poisoning thoir nrrows. 
It is by means of this poison that tho small arrows 
shot from tho Blowpipe (q. v.) bccomn so deadly, 
Tho nature and souroo of this poison remained long 


tho Bccrcfr, whicU scdns. However, to Havo been nt 


Gnicatcd Curasbuw; 

is almost entirely block. It is ahnndant in tho 
forests of Guiana. Its flosli is very good eating. It 
is kcjpt in poul^-yards in South America, and 
'Was mtrodneed into Holland at tho dose of Inst 
contniy, whero it Bccincd completely acdimiitcd, 
but the stock was lost amidst tho troubles which 
ensued on tho IVendi Bcvohition. 

OTI'BATE, literally, ono who has tho euro (Lat. 
eimt, cans) of sonls, in whioh sense it is used in 
tho Church of England Fraycr-hook, 'dl bishops 
and curates.’ It is, however, generally need 'to 
denoto tho humhlciit degree in tho Ohnroh of 
England. A 0., in this sense, is a minister employed 
by the inenmhent of a church (rector or 'vicar], 
either as assistant to him in tho same ohiirch, or 
also in n chapel of caso 'within tho parish belong- 
ing to tho mother ohurcli. Ho innsi bo licensed 
and admitted by tho bishop of the diocese, or 1y 




CDKATOE TO A MPTOR— nT mT.TV ft 


an ordinary having qHscopal jmisdiotion, Tvho also 
usually appoints his salary. Any 0. that has no 
fixed estate in his curacy, not being instituted 
Mdudnete^ may ho removed at pleasnze hy the 
bishop or incumbent £nt tiiere are perpetual 
curates as well os temporary, who ore appointed 
where tithes are impropriate and no vicarage was 
ever endowed : these are not removable, and &e 


compressed; the face and head are feathered; the 
legs ore slender, and part of tho fihia is nalccd as 
well as fte shank; the tail is short, and tho folded 
wmga extend about as far as the tail. The Com- 
mon 0. tsr. flnjruate), tho 7r7ini(p of tho Scotch, is 
a lard of wide geographic distribution, being foimd 


hardest-worked, and not the least devoted of the 
English cleijgy, are shamefully small, and reform in 
this matter is urgently tequir^ 

CITBA'TOB TO A MIITOB. Sea GnasDiAif. 

CURB _ (in horses) consists of strain of the 
straight ligament which runs down the back of 
the nock ; is most common in nnimaln nuth attaint 
small hocks and that conformation known os sikIc 
ham; whilst like other straina it occurs from 
Buddm and violent exertion, often proceeding in 
the lighter breeds from leaping or galloping in 
heavy ground, and in the heavier, from the effort 
of Imepmg ba^ a load whilst going down a steer 
incline. Swelhtig appears on tho inner and liack 
port of the joint, generally causing lameness, wUch 
IS most apparent m trotting, and, in dight cases, 
usually wears off after the animal has seen out 
for ten mmutn. Fomentations must first be used 
to allay the irritation and inllammation ; when heat 
and_ tenderness disirapear, cold applications will bo 
advisable^; when, aft^ ten days, the enlargement 
still continues, a blister may be necessary; whil^ 
from tho first, all work must bo forbidden. 

CtTBCAS. See Fhybio Nut. 

OtTROU'LlO. See Weevil. 

OTTRCTX'MA (Arab, hirtum), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Setlaminae, having Ihe tube of the 
corolla gradually enlarged upwards, and tho limb 
two-lipped, each lip three-parted. The species ore 

stress plants, with palmate tulicious roots, natives 

of ^0 East Indies. Tho dned roots of some ore the 
Zedoary (q.v.) of tho shojis; the roots of others 
ndd Turmerio (q. v.) ; and some yield a kind of 
Arrow-root (q. v.j. Tho same specica often yields 
both arrow-root and turmeric, the former being 
o^u^ from tho young roots, the latter froin 
tho old. — O. Amada is called hlAirao CnroEit. Its 
root when fresh has tho smeU of a mango, and in its 
qualities resembles ginger. It is a native of BengaL 

Oy'SFEW (Er. eouvre-fiu, cover fire). To 
W illi a m the Conqueror is ascribed tho introducUon 
of the C. bdl into En^nd, the object of which was 
to warn the people to cover up their fires, and retire 
TO rest. The time for ringing these bells was sunset 
m summer, and about eight o’dock in winter ; and 
certam penalties were imposed upon those who did 
not ^tend to the signal. Tho practice of ringing 


snrouguowi rsuiopo long before tho era of tho Nor- 
man Oraquest, its object being the laudable one of 
prevontmg fires, which, owing to houses being chiefly 
composed of wood, were then both frequent and 
destruotave. Tho custom of ringing the 0. bdl at 


of England, though its original sipnifinnuon fg gf 
course lost. 

OUTHA MUBIA ISLANDS. See Koomo, 

MOOKU. ISLAKSS. 

CCBISOHES BAEF. See £inuscHE 3 Haee. 

pU'BLBW (NwnenitM), a genus of birds of the 
ordw aramtora, and of the some 1-unily (Feolo- 
pamdm) mth &o snipe, woodcock avocet, stilt, 
godtn^ &Cs The bOl is long, Glendera curved, and 
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Common Curlew (FiimeniKs ar^ttato). 


1“ tropical, tonperate, and arctic repons of the Old 
World and in Australia. It is common in Britain, 
frcqueijting the sco-shorcs in winter, and derated 
moors m summer. Its peculiar cry or whistle is 
among tho well-known characteristics oi many 
upland scenes. It feeds on worms, molluscs, and 
insects. Its long bill enables it to seek its food in 
imtdiy or boggy ground. It builds a slight nest 
of leaves or other dry materials, in some tuft of 
rushes or among long grass or heath, in which four 
eggs aro laid. Tlie 0. is good eating.— The Whdi- 
BREL (AT. phccopua) is a smaller speew of 0., mndi 
resembling the Common Curlew. It is also very 
widdy distributed in the Old World; it. frequently 
occurs on tho diorcs of Britain, but seems to breed 
only m the most northedy moors. Nortir Asu^ca 
hM several qpecies of C., some of which extend 
TOcir summer mimtions to very northerly regions. 
The EsquraiAUx: 0. (AT. borealit) is sometmes seen 
migrating in dense flocks. 

OUBLING, a srort on tho ice common in Scot- 
lond, where it is ^yed by all dasscs of peo^ in 
winter. Frozen-over lakes and rivers answer for 
auspices of a dubs, 
arafidal shallow ponds are maintained for the sako 
of this popular national roort, and these hmmiAe, or 

set matches, arc contested with immense Spink Tho 

sport u regulated a boty of rules issued by a 
aMoointion ciiUed the Caledonian Curhng 
dub, which has grand matdieB in which hundr^ 
^ engaged at least once, if possible, every winter. 
^0 ^arteblo and pleasing peculinrily of C. is, 
that it produces for the time a tiiorondi minclincr of 


Hud familiarly for iheTcTiiSi. TfiT^ort b= 
more particularly to the south-western division of 
Scotland. Latterly, it has migrated to En glunri 
OaMM, and other countries vnicro Scotsmen can 
^d ice of snfBcient strength and keenness, d 
M played with flattidi round stones, about nino 
inches m diameter, prepared by stone-hewers, 

BMno weighing Lorn 30 to 45 lbs. Each of tho 
ayOT has a wdr. 'The stones are provided with 
to enable the ^ayer to hurl them on the 


^ stones are hurled to an assigned point or mark. 
The gome is os follows ; Sides are mode up, usually 
coMistmg of four against four, wUh a director 


filyled for each ; mer Trhioh a length of 
ic(^ of from 30 to dO'yatds in length, and 8 or 9 




OUBBAOH— CUBBAHTL 

fp--t across, is diosen. This is called tho WaX;, Cer- 
tain _muks ore then made at each end <d the rink, 
roiisUting of sevbral concentric rings, called brougha, 
and a centre, called the tee, A certain number is 

game, usualty 31, and the keenness dis;^ycd by 
rival sides m competing for victory, is- perhaps 
without a parallel m any otiier pastime whatever. 
One on each side plays alternately. The chief 



ThoBinlc. 


ia to hurl his stone along 


tee, irith prefer sben^ and lue- 
cision : and on tho shill displayed hy t£e players in 
placing their own stones in favoniaUe poutions, or 
in driving rival stones out of favonrahle pontions, 
depends nearly all the interest of the game. At a 
certain distance from each of tho tees, a score — the 
liog-Kore — ^is drawn across the icej and any etonc 
not driven beyond this mark, counts nothing, and 
ia laid aside. In counlay places, a dinner composed 
of ‘beef and greens,’ tho irell-known curler’s fare, 
generally concludes tho day’s diversion, which, 
biking placa when out-door laboor ia suapcndi^ is 
felt to lio no encroachment on rural occupations. 
For laws and regulations of C., and gencual remarks 
on the game, see Oliamber/a Itfformation, far Ute 
Pcoptr, article ‘Ont-of-Door Becreations.* 
On'BBAOH, COTTBACH, or CO'RACLE (Celt. 
torag, euraA; Lab euniea, earroeium, earoiifs), the 
name given in tho British ii^nda to a canoe or boat, 
made of a deader &ame of wood, covered with skins. 
Skids of this sort, as well as canoes hc^owed out of 
the tranks of oaks, were in nse among the Britons in 
the earliest times of which wo have record. Jalins 
Ca!S(ir, who built some of them after the British 
inodel, tells us that ,thc keel and gunwales were of 
light wood, and tho sides of wieker, covered with | 
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object of the player ia i 
ice, towards the tee, wit 
cision j and on tho skill 


name seems to bo in Gildas, who wrote in the Gth c. ; 
he sneaks of the C. os in use among the Scots and 
&a Piets. A long voyage in tho ^orth Sea, made 
in a (X, during &o same century, by one of the 
companions of St Cdumba, is commemorated by 

S Adnmnan, who died in 704 
In 87R, three Iridi mis- 
sionaries sailed in a C. from 
Ireland to Cornwall; the 
viyago occupied seven days; 
and the size of tho 0. ia 
indicated by the remark 
that it was one of two skins 
and a half. An old life of 
St Patrick speaks of a C. 
^@7 '''fgAJ ‘ of one skin; with neither 

G of a 

V 'l \ and 

\ ®^ continues 

to be used on the Severn, 
“ST J and on many ports of tiie 
Irish coast, cqiccia^ on the 
Modem Coraolo. shores of (Bare and Souogal. 

The lost G known to have 
been used in Scotland is in thconusenm at Blpn. 
It was empliyed on tho Spey, towards the end 
of lost emtury. Shaw, whoso Biatoru qf Moray 
was published in 1776, when tho 0. nnH become 
ran^ thus describes it : ‘It is in sbapo oval, 


Modem Coraolo. 


j near fhreo feet broad, and four long; a small keel 
I runs bom the head to the stem ; a few ribs are 
placed across ^the keel, and a ring of pliablo wood 
around the lip of tho macdiinc; The whole is 
eovered witii me rou^ hide of on ox or a horse ■ 
tho scat u in the middle; it carries but one 
person, iw, if a second goes into it to bo wafted 
over a river, ho stands behind tlie rowrer, leitniwj 
on his shoulders. In floating timber, a rope is 
fixed to the_ float, and the rower hol^ it in one 
hand, and with the other manages the paddle. Ho 
keeps the float in deep water, and brings it to shoro 
when he wilL In returning home, he carries tho 
machine on his shoulders, or on a horse.’ One who 
figtirm in the .Ouneiorf— Aaron the poet — ^by 

shewing tho Stmthspey Hidilanders how to make 
their timber into a navigable raft, hastened the 
diaappearanco of the C. from Scotland. A description 
of the C., as still used in Ireland, will be found in 
tho Ulaltr Journal qf ArAaologu, voL L p. 32. A 
boat of bison skin, essentially me same with tho 
British coracle, is in nse among some ol tho Indians 
of Korth America, 

OU'BBAH, John Fini.voT, a celebrated Icgol and 
parliamentary orator, bom at Howmarket in the 
county of Cork, Beliuid, July 24, 1750 ; was edu- 
cated at TMnity College, Dubhn; and in 177% having 
resolved to adtyit the law as a profession, went to 
^ndon and entered himself at the Middle Temple. 




where his homomup flowery, and Borcostic speech 
secured him immediate success, which his nttractivo 
sodid qualities did much to extend. In 1782, he 
obtained a seat in the Irish parliomont as member 
for Rilbegmia, his general pelicy being in unison 
with that « Mr Gmttan and the few other liberal 
members who were then in the House. In debate, C. 
was umally charged with tiie reply to (q^nents, 
for which important duty his ready i^cch and 
cutting retort admirably qualified him. But his 
sarcasm ^led him into several duds, in which fortu- 
nately little harm was done on either side, In 
1788, ho was in favour irf the formation of Iridi 
volunteers; and in subsequent years, he was con- 
stant and doqnent in his appeals to government to 
adep^ a diflerent policy towards Irdand, os that 
which it was pnisumg was likely to drive tho peqdo 
to rebdlion. Government gave no hoed, and the 
rebellion of 1788 was tho consequence, G had 
retired from parliament before the Union, of which 
he was a warm opponent. He was appointed 
Master of tho Bolls m Ireland in 1806, an <mce he 
held until 181% when he resigned. Ho died in 
London, (Ictobor 14, 1817. G is best remembered 
for his wit and gaiety, A which many excellent 
examples are preserrM in the various Memoirs, 




CUBBAHT, a name originally bdonging to a 
sm all kind o£ grape (see CojiBAinB), and transferred, 
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CXnatAJTT WINE-CITKRBN’CT. 


in consequence of the Bimilar size of the fniit, to 
many species of tho genus liihes, the most import- 
ant and almost tho omy genus of tho natural order 
Grosmilariacecr, Tho species knoum as curranU are 
destitute of spines, and have tho flowers in racemes : 
tho spiny speeies are known by tho name Goose- 
DEttKY (q. V.). Among the fruit shnibs most gene- 
rally cultivated in our gardens is the Red G. (/?. 
rnbriim), Oroaseitle of tho French, a native of woods 
and thickets in tho south of Europe, fotmd also in 
some parts of Asia and of North America, perhaps 
rather a naturalised than a tnily native plant m 
Britain. It has long been cultivated, although it 
docs not appear that it had a place in the gardens of 
the nnoient Greeks or Romans. The berries, besides 
being used for dessert, and to a much greater extent 
for ]iic3, and for making jelly, aro used also for 
m.akmg an agrccablo and refreshing beverage, called 
in Franco A'mi de OronscUlfs (mado of tho juico of 
tho fniit, water and sugar, strained, and iced), and 
a well-known fermented b'quor c-alled Currant irfnc 
(q.v.). — Tlio 'Wiirrn C. is a mere v.ariety of tho Rctl, 
tho result of cultivation, irith fniit less acid, and 
more fit for dessert, generally also rather larger. 
Thero aro many sub-varieties, and manj- intermo- 
di.ato shades of colour. Both tho Red and tho MTiito 
Currants aro cither trained as standard bushes, or 
against mills, the latter tre.atment producing larger 
and finer fniit, and both are sometimes tramed on 
a north wall, to retard their ripening till after tho 
ordinarj* season. Tliey grow readily, like tho shrubs 
of this genus in general, from cuttings. — Tho Black 
C. (If. nijntm), Caims of tho French, grows in moist 
‘ woods, and on tho banlm of strc.ams in Europe and 
tho north of Asi.a. Tho fniit is much larger than 
the Red 0., and cultivation has lately produced 
v.ariotics remark.ablo for size. There is a variety 
found in Russia with yellow berries, Tho Bl.ack C. 
is not so much cultiivitod in Germany and Holland 
as the Red, and is comparatively neglected even in 
England, but is to bo found in almost every garden 
in Scotland. Tho jelly and jiresoiwo mado from it 
arc very uscfid for soro tliroat.s, as is al«o Slach C. 
rinejer, mado in tho same manner .as Raspberry 
Vinegar. In Rus.sia, tho berries aro gathered in 
large quantities in tho woods, and dried in ovens, to 
1)0 used in pies. Tlioy aro tonic, and also eligbtlv 
diuretic and sudorific. A liqueur, e,allcd Litjuair th 
CaMts, is prepared in Franco from tho Black C., tho 
manufacturo of which has recently acquired a great 
importance in tho Cite d’Or and neighbouring 
departments. Tlio town of Dijon contains moro 
than thirty manufactories, and produced rccentl}’, 
in ono ye.ar, not less than 220,000 gallons, tho 
avholes.alo price of which — of tho best qu.ality — was 
equ.al to Zs. Oil. per quart. Largo tracts of land are 
planted with the Black 0. to supply tho liqueur 
manufactories. It has verj’ ro.asonablj’ been suggested 
that tho experiment of tho introduction of this 
manufacture shoidd bo made in Scotland, and oven 
in tho Hebrides .and Shetland Isl.ands, where tho 
Black C. perhaps grows ns luxuriantly, and beats 
fruit as abundantly as in any part of tho world. 
— Many other species of C., producing berries 
somowh.at similar to those of tho species so 
e'xtensivcly cultivated, and sorao of them prob- 
ably deserving of attention .and cultivation, are 
found in temperate and cold climates in almost 
.all p.art3 of tho world. Ono avith beautiful red 
hemes, larger than tho largest English Red C., 
occurs on tho Himalaj-a at an elevation of 13,000 
feet. — The Red-flowered C. (if. eanffiiineum), now 
so common as an ornamental bush in shrub- 
beries, and trained on walls, producing in April a 
profusion of deop-red flowers in largo drooping 
racemes, is a native of tho north-west of America, 
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and was introduced into Britain in 182G. Its blnish- 
black, mucilaginous, insipid berries are net, as is 
popularly behoved, poisonous. — ^The Golden C. (if. 
aureum), also a very ornamental shrub, from the 
samd regions, has a tubular c.a]yi and long golden 
ycUow flowers. Its fruit, which is either yellow or 
black, and of fine flavour, is not freely produced in, 
Britain.— ^Tho name Native C., or AtrsTRALiAN C., 
is given in Australhi to the berries of different 
shrubs, particularly tho white berries of Lmcopogon 
Jtidiei, of tho natural order Epaaridaceoc (q. v.). 
Tho TVeneh naturalist Riche, who was attached 
to D’Entrecasteaux’s expedition, mainly supported 
himself on these berries for three days, when he had 
been lost by his companions. Other fniits bearing 
the same namo are produced by species of Coprosma 
(nat. ord. Cmdionacem), but they aro very inferior. • 

CURRANT WINE is m.ado of tho juice of red 
or wliito currants, to which is added about one pint 
of water for every four pints of berries employed- 
About a pound and a half of sugar is afterwards 
added to each pint of tho b'quor, a httlo spirits heing 
generally also added, before it is set aside to ferment. 
A larger quantity of sugiir is sometimes employed, 
and no water, and a stronger and sweeter C. IV. is 
thus producei Fermentation requires several weeks, 
and tlio wine is not fit for nso for at least some 
months aftcrwanls. Black C. IV. is mado in tho 
same w.ay from black currants, bnt tho fruit is put 
on tho fire in as small a quantity of water as 
possible, and he.ated to Die boiling-point before it 
IS brnised. C. V’'., well m.ade, may fairly challengo 
comparison with many products of tho grape. 

CURRANTS, a sm.all land of raisin (Pcumlm 
minorM), aro tho dried red or blue berries of a small- 
fruited seedless variety of tlio common vine, which is 
cidtivatcd in tho East, and especially in, Greece. 
Tho namo is derived from tho city of Corinth, in the 
neighbourhood of which they were first cultiv.ated. 
Thcy are very small, round, with a thin skin, without 
sced^ and very sweet. Those broMht from tho 
island of Z.anto aro most esteemed. They are much 
used by Rakers and cooks, entering into the compo- 
sition of m.any lands of cakes, puddings, i:c. They 
arc a princip.al article of export irom Greece, and tho 
failure of the crop is severely felt in that country ; 
whilst an incrc.aso of tho price of C. is regarded 
as a disagrceablo occurrence by tho housewives of 
Britain. C. aro simply dried in tho sun, on tho 
ground, and then packed into barrels. In a few 
districts of Greece, a vc^ sweet oily wine, called 
currant wine, is mado froin currants. 

OU'RRENCV means origin.ally tho ciipacity of 
being current, or, ns Johnson defines it, ‘tho power 
of passing from hand to hand.’ It is applied in 
practice to tho thing that is bo currant, and generally 
to whatever, by being current among any n.ation or 
class , of persons, serves as tho money with which 
they buy commodities or p.ay their debts. It is 
necessary to bo content with a prnotic.al explana- 
tion, without venturing on a Bcientifio definition of 
tho term, bcc.ausc, among tho many disputed points 
in political economy, thero is none productive of 
moro exciting controversy than the proper regu- 
lation of tho C.; and ns tho advocate of each 
theory is apt to define the term in tho manner 
best suited to servo his own ultim.ato conclusions, 
his adversaries generally deny that his definition is 
Boimd. ■\Vhothcr correctly or not, it is applied in 
practice to overything that is received for paj'- 
ment. It differs from the word money, in its 
general acceptation, in ns far ns it expresses only 
tliat which passes as money at some timo or place 
referred to. Tho leading question among political 
economists regarding 0. is, how far it should bo 




, ODBEENTS— ODBSE OP SCOXLAKD. 


rGstrained. 3]lio mosl; clTeotnal method of rcstnusiiig bank-notes for 'whiah buDion cannot be immediately 
it is by confining it to the preoions metals. If it obtuned \rero repudiated, there might be a nntum 
Trcre law that none but a gold C. should be used in eheok on over-issues ; but it is their nature, on 
any countty, and if, at the same time, there were acconnt of the diiHonl^ of cettine bullion for them. 


been paid for in commodities, and 'nill be sold again no pcimanont standard and the person inonning a 
whemever it is in excess of the needs of those who debt before a dq)ieciBtion which no pays afterwards 
use it, But for tins very reason, it is a voi'y czpm- would, in reality, be paying his oremtor a dividend 
sivo G., and* therefore, ever since man's ingenuity only. A depreciated G., however, is useful for 
was turned to trade, methods have been devised for wuall transactions. In the silver 0. of this countiy, 
superseding gold or the other preoions metals by a pound is worth little more than four-fifths of a 
something dicaper. Unless, however, law or custom sovereign. If a person due £100 could pay it in 
intervenes to give it eificieni^, this chc^r material silver, ns would get off with a dividend of from 10s. 
will only bo worth its own mttinsio mine. A five- to 18s. in the pound; but by law, silver is not a 
pomd Bank of Enghmd note is worth so little in legal tender for more than 40i. The c(^er G. 


will only bo worth its own mttinsio mme. A five- to 18s. in the pound; but by law, sffver is not a 
poimd Bank of Enghmd note is worth so little in legal tender for more than 40s. The c(^er G. 
its intrinsic value os a fneture upon thin paper, that is so for bdow ifa real valu^ that it has not been 
such a value con hardly be (pressed. It derives thou^t worth whilo to give it a permanent weight 
its power ns G. from tiio obligation it fixes on a —the pence and halfpence now issued are littia 
great rich corporation to malco good its professed more than half the wei^t of those of former 
amoimt to the noldcr. Wo thus pass from a purely mintages ; but they are only used as a medium 
bullion G. to the nmet step of restrainh winch is for muall sums, and the royal stamp is sufficient 
generally called a mixed cuircn^. Here some to establish a rdionce on thenL 
m.-iintain tlut no note shoffid be issued unless the OU'BEBNTS. See Gnus Stream, Tides. 


staaMif M a/utaaiu, uv uuw aia autMJiUAU At* m •wx* • • w 

buUion on demand vrithout his aetnally possessing MbMouent^bons, vras bom m Dm^esshire, May 
it- — i ii — ^, 7 ,•'7'^.., ^ 31, 175o. Ho was at first educated for n mercantile 


entirely fieo oE a metallic basis s they hold that ±/oi,Huoa 

maturally paper^noncy, passing from hand to hand, “ good practice. _He contnbuted some 

wiU represent transactions, and will therefore come pap^ to ““dical journals, but bu i^ef 

in tho end to 1>e made good in somo alinpo or other ; n™ “ profcssMn 

And they further ]iol£ thnt if some losses Bhonld ^ IVa/er, Cold and IFarm, as 

tbns occur, these -will be mow than compensated by ? Se^y m ^etnfe Daaue, the temnumradatioiu 

A.1 !j •! j X n m TVliifm tcnrlr hnvA hi>ftn fnllATirMl xvilth vimnh 


by ovciy man issninghis own notes or promises to «« ^ iwitingsj, which ho im^oolt sclriy 

'pSy to whoever wiS take them. This lost and benefit rf the widow and ohilten of tte 


loct, was published in 1800, and reahsed £1400. 


'pay to whoever wiU take them. This lost and luo 

extreme class of ‘curreniy doctors,’ ns tiny have reahsed £1400. 

been termed, have lately been loring iiffiaence, and August 31, 1805. 

disappearing from the contest. Tmon^h a succes- GU'BBY-COhIB. A kind of scraper lucd for 
sion of practical measures, reached with cousider- dressing horses. It consists of a nnmhcr of iron 
able caution, the English havo come to a mixed G, ^tes notched on one edge to form roug^ tee^ 
resting on a eompromiso between the two classes ^eso plates are fastened in parallel lines to on 
of mixed G. above referred to. In the theo^ iron hack, to wliich a handle is attached, and the 
of tho measnres brought to completion under Sir horse is ‘curried’ by sorabbing with tho teeth. 
Bohert Fed in 18H it is admitted that, to a certain OUBBTING. See LsATUhit. 

extent; a 0« can be based on tninsactionB ond ino - , 

proueitv of those concerned in them, hut that a OUBRY FOWPEB, or CUBBY PASTE, u a 


Bohert Fed in 1844, it is admitted that, to a certain OUBBYING. See LsATUhit. 

extent a 0. can be based on transactions and the ____ ' .. . ___ . 

properly of those concerned in them, but that a OUBBY FGWPEB, or CUBBY P^TE, a a 

Ihmt must be drawn, to prevent the power of cwop^i o£ tnmeno ,nnd vnnoM spicw; it a 
creating such a G. from rmfiiing to oxcesi, by tho “^ent m In^ end dsewhere m a 

ismo ol notes wHdh cannot bo immediately made sMspimg for a vnnely of ^es. Ono of tte best 
good by those who issue them. Accoi^gly, the oomMundmg of U tumorio 

CGTcral banks in existence ^ero ^owed to oontlnne 6 COTzondcr seed powderp^S oz. ; block 


waawaa trw invT SM4W a»\a%aa tuvaaaaa «4Wii«a «aauv\4 vv m m% «««”’ m • > 

them. A G. which a not bullion, and is not worth powder, 3 oz.; black peppra, 1 oz. ; jmgor, 1 oz. ; 
its nominal valuo in bullion, is called a ‘ depreciated coyonne pepper, 1 oz.; scorned miati^ ^ oz.; 
cnrrcncy.’ Before tbo resumption of cadi payments, 2 mnenna. And a third variety a obtained 
the notes of tho Bank of England had sunk to bo powder, 8 oz.; connnder seed powder, 

worth but 10», in tbo ponno, os compared with ^ ^ coyenno pepper, 1 oz.; 

gold. A depremated 0. may bo created by a goverr- f o«*^ miafeid, i oz. ; smcb, 1 draobm; oumamon, 
mont colling notes or any other form of money a drachm; cardamoms, Z drachms, 
legal standard, and issuing a greater quantity of them GUBSE OE SGOTItAHB, a term applied to tho 

than tho real transactions of tho countty and the vim qf diamonds in a pack of playing cor^ Mueffi 

1 >l i n n n 11 1 ? ■■ !■ twMwmm 2 A ■■ ■■ ■■ * — Al* ^ - *— V— 


may bo created by mvate p^ons acting under pbrose. Tho most probablo explanation that it 
lavra by whi^ tho ri^t of issuing a G. is not duly refers to the detestation enterained in Scotiand 
limiteA This foculty which a G. has of being towards John Dolrymple, first Earl of Stcir, on 
d^reciated withont being repudiated, is tho real account of bis concern in the Massacre of Glencoe, 
sonreo of dan^ in oil proporala for on nnfcttcrcd and for which ho had to rerign office; lG9d Tho 
0., or a foce bade in tho issuo of money. It the horaldio bearing of this petsonogo was ‘or, on a 
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[ saltire azure, nine lozenges of tlie field.’ These 
nine lozenges resemhlo the nine of diamonds, and 
hence the popular ifiirase, the curse of Scotland. 

CUESING. See INCA^'TA'^ON, Sweakino. 

CU'KTAIN, in Fortific.ation, is the portion of 
rampart or avail hotaveen tavo bastions or tavo gates. 
In a reguliir siege, to hatter doavn the C. is one of 
the main operations depended on ; and many of the 
external aa’orlcs constructed by the defenders are 
intended to frustrate, or .at le.ast eiubarriiss, this 
openation. In the annexed cut, avhich shews a 
ground-plan of some of the elements of a regular 
fortification, FF' is the ciirUiui ; HAIiP, a bastion. 
The component parts of the bastion are thus desig- 
nated: jUI and jVE, tavo fares; ICF and GH, taa’o 
Jlanbs; A, tho salient ; FG, the (jorge ; and H 
and E, tho shoulders, inn is the rampart; mo, the 


E y.'i 


parapet on the lanipart , QFQ'. the ditch; NO, the 
covcrl-ieay ; IIWK', the , K l-L', a mia/m. 

CU'ETIU.S, Ml rnv or .Mtrin--, a noble Homan 
J'outh avho (.Kaoiiliu^ !• ti.uhtioit) lu loia'.ally saeri- 
liccd his life for t!ie aaeli.ue of his country, 302 n.c. 
\ chasm, it is said, had opened m the forum or 
market jiliKc in Koine, and the soothsaycra predicted 
that tome gnat lalamity avoidd happen if there 
were not throavn into tho chasm tho best wealth of 
the state. AVhile it aaas proposed to consult the 
oracles, and deteriiime aahat tins best wealth could 
bo, C. a)ipcared on hnrschack and in full armour, and 
exclanned: ‘llonie has no gic.iter riches than cour.age 
and arms.’ lie then rode over the precipice into tlio 
chasm, which iiiiraediately closed over him. 

CLETIU.’^, Ill 1 1 s Qiixiis, a lloinaii historian, 
author of the iimk Ue Iltbus (Jcstis eilcxaiulri 
hfagiii, in ten books, of which the first two have 
been lost, and the ti \t of the rem.aindcr lias 
come down to us m a d, imaged condition. Gre.at 
diflerenccs of opinion h.ai e c.xisted with regard to 
tho time in i\hicli (’. urote, for liis iiamo is fimt 
mentioned by writers after tho 12th Centura'. Some 
critics have supjiosed that C. hieil in tho reign 


Among modern editions may be mentioned Miitzoll’s 
(Berlin, 1841) and Ziunpt’s (Brunswick, 1840). 

OU'RVATUEE. The C. of a plane curve at a 
point is its tendency to 

depart from a t.angent 

to the cun'c at that /y 
point. In the circle, this / f \ \ 

tendcnc 3 ' is the same / j ] \ 

throughout, for the curve j \ / \ 

is perfectly symmctric.al j \ / | 

roimd its centre ; in I I 

other words, tho C. of \ / 

a circle is constant. In \ / 

different circles, tho C. N. ^ 

is inversely .as the radius ^ 

— i. c., it diminishes as 

the radius increases. Tho rcciproc.il of the radius 
is accordingly assumed as the mc.isuro of C. of a 
circle. A straight line, which has no C., may 
be considered p.irt of a circle whose radius 
equals infinity ns the reciprocal of infinitj', 
measures tho 0., .and is = 0. The annexed 
fig. shows how the circle of smaller radius 
bends more rapidly .aw.ay from the tangent 
/ \ than that of larger radius. 

\ Tho constancy of C. in the circle suggests 
\ \ an .absolute measure of 0. at any pomt in 

V \ \ other cun'o ; for whatever be the 0. .at 

\\ ^ that point, wo can .alw.aj's find a circle of 

\ \ the same curv.aturc. . Tho radius of the circle 
\ wliich has tho same G. at any point in a 
curve as tho curvo itself .at that point, is 
called tho radius of C. of tho curve for that 
point ; and tho circle itself is c.alled tho 
osculating circle. If _wo Imow tho radius of 
C. of a curve at dilTorcnt points, wo can 
compare its C. at those points. IVo have 
thirf the means also of comparing degrees of 
C. in different emwes. 

Tho problem of mcasuiing tho C. of a curve at 
any point is tho same, then, with that of finding its 
radius of cun'.ature. In some simple cases, as in 
I the conic sections, this maj’ be done gcomotrioallj' ; 

! it is usual]}' ncccss.ar}', however, to cmplo}' tho 
calculus. If tho curve bo refoiTcd to rcctangul.ar 
co-ordinates, and x, y bo a point in it, then it can 


be shown that r.'idius of C. 




of Au™stus ; others, that he wrote in' the 2d 'c., 
or under Constantine or Tbcinlosiiis ; while some 
regard tho work ascribed to C. ,as a composition of 
the 13th century. The most jirobablo opmion is 
that he flourished in the time of Vcsp.asian. The 
value of tho work is ns dubious ns its authorship. 
C. had a verj' inacciirato Iinowlcdgo of geographj', 
chronology, milit.ary tactics, ,asti'onomy, .and liistoric 
criticibin ; hence hU u ork is far from being rehablo 
as a whole. The style, though deelamatorj', is on 
tlio whole pure and elegant. The first edition of 
C. a history w.as published at Venice about 1471. 


cun'cd line, instead of being jilanc, twists in space, 
it is called a curve of double curvature. See 
CoxT.vcT and Oscin..m.N'G Cir.ci.E. 

CURVE means, in common language, a crooked 
lino that departs gradually from the straight direc- 
tion; ill mathematics, however, it is usually 
restricted to lines that follow some law' in their 
change of direction. Thus, tho law of the circle is, 
that all jioints of it .are equally distant from a fixed 
point, called the centre. Tho l.aw’ of a plane curvo 
IS generally e.xprcsscd by .an equation bctw'ccn the 
co-ordinates of any point in it rafen-ed to a fixed 
point. See Co-ordixates. When tho equation of 
.a curvo contains oiilj' powers of a: and y, tlio curvo 
is algebraic; when the equ.ation con'kains other 
functions, logarithms, for inskanoo, of k .and y, tho 
curve is c.allcd tr.ansccndeiital. Tho oycloid, c. g., 
is a tr.anscciidontal curve. 

There are also curves, like tho spiral, th.it do not 
continue in ono plane; these are c.alled curves of 
double curv.ature. To c.xpress tho Law of such a 
curve requires thieo co-ordinates and tivo equa- 
tions. — Curves .aro said to be of the first, second, 
third, S:c., order, according as their equations involi'o 
the first, second, third powers of x or y. The circle. 


ellipse, parabola, aud hyperbola are of the second respect to tbe common tangent at the C. point, as 
order of curves. There is only one line of the in lig. 1 ; 2. when they have their convexities turned 
hrst order, namely, the straight line*, v/hich is also 

reckoned among the curves.— ^The higher geometry ^ 

investigates the amount of ciu-vature of curves, 

their length, the surface they enclose, &c. / - — - — 

The number of curves that might be drawn is of 

course iniinitc, A large number have received f 

names, and are objects of great interest to the s 

niatbomatician — in some cases, for their beauty, T«:p. -t n 

in others, for their remarkable properties. Among fa* • S* • 

the most interesting are the following: 1, circle; *. i* f . j. r j.t 

2. ellipse ; 3, hyperbola ; 4, parabola ; 6, cissoid of r oomraon tangent at the 

Diodes ; G, conchoid of Nioomedes ; 7, lemniscata . • P • ™ ^'S- *-• 

S, c 3 ^cloid; 9, harmonic cun^c; 10, trochoid; II, CUSP, in Archb 
the witch; 12, cardiode; 13, curves of circular f-cctiire, is the point 
functions— e. g., curve of sines; 14, the logarithmic formed by the meet- 
cun-O'; 15j the spiral of Archimedes j IG, tlie Dro small 

catenary ; 17, the tractory; 18, the tractrix'j 19, jrches, or foils, in 

the ovals of Cassini ; 20, the reciprocal spiral. arches (q. v.), or nif/r f'// 

CURATES, ArrriOLLVAL A^^> Sykoknal, are ferSte^'T "rich 
terms applied to the elevations or depressions in bosses of flowers and 

nndidating strata. The ridgo-w.avc is called the leaves " X'oi' 

anticlinal curve, and the top of the ridge is Icuoivn CU.SSO, KOSSO 

or CABOTZ {Braijl ' 

era anthelmintica, or Cusp. 

y ' — ' ; — ^-' 5 ^' - JTageniaAbyssimea), 

' ~ a small Abyssinian tree of the natural order Domcco;, 

- ~ snb-order Spiraccct, the dried flowers of which have 

“ ' =-■ 'Tfrv-' ~ teen long used in Abyssinia as an anthelmintic, and 

tavo been found so ofEcacious in the removal of 




W \ ' 
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as the anticlinal axis ; Avhilst the trough is the 
synclinal cun^e, and the bottom of the trough the 
sj-nclinal axis. In the annexed section of the Jura 
Mountains, three anticlinal and two synclinal axes 
arc seen. 

CURZO'LA {ancient, Cornjra Nigra, so called 
from the sombre colour of its pine forests), an island 




r o. *^3 A, nl,m,.cli,wilhlcave»aml flower;; B.aflowersccnlnterdlr; 

crOAVn-lanfl nf 1 JnlTTifitnn in Inf itoo r7' 7^ Innn- r* « r^^r.1^ ^ r. ^ j ^ _... 


cro-wn-Iaucl of Dahnatia, in lat. 42'* 57' N., long. 
17° E. It has a length of about 25 miles, with an 
average breadth of 4 miles. It is well covered "ndth 


C, a female flower; «, 6, c, d, e, the five outer ECgmenU of 
tUc calyx. 


wood, which on the south coast grows do^vn to tape-worm, that they are now a much valued medi- 
the water-edge. The woods furm'sh ship-timber, a Europe. The flowers are simply dried, in 

considerable quantity of -wine is raisoi and the o><ler to be ready for the maricet; they h.ave an 
fisheries of the coast are productive. The popula- •"'■romatic, bnt not very agreeable smell, and are 
- tion numbers altogether G500, about 2000 of whom administered in the form of an infusion. 


are located in the town of C., at the north-east CU'STARD, a composition of mille or cream, eggs, 
extremity of the island, &c., sweetened iritli sugar, and flavoured according to 

CUSCUS. See Lesion Gr..vs.s, taste. Custards are of various lands, such as plain, 

CUSCUTACEAE. See Doddep.. baked, lemon, orange, almond, coffee custards, &c. 

PTTcjTTArr -Dr.,™. ^ lollowing 13 a recipe as given 

® . ? . . . . a pint of loUing milk ^vit^ two 

OUSP (Lat. (^spis, the point) is a point in a ounces of sugar and the tb?u yellow peel of half a 
curv'c at which its two branches have a common lemon; then take four eggs, heat well in a basin, 


tangent. If we conceive a curyo to be generated and add gradually the nmlc, &c. (not too hot) ; pass 
*-^y ? point, then a 0. is where the point the mixture through a colander, and, having filled 

surldemy stops and returns^ for a time in the same the custard cups with it, place them over the fire in 
general durection as that in which it was moving a stew-pan, containing about one inch of hot water, 
when it reached the 0. point. Cusps are of two and leave them here until sufficiently set (about 
kinds : 1, when the two branches, AB, AC, have twelve minutes is the time required).' With this 
then* convexities turned in the same direction with as a basis, a variety of custards are produced by 
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Ulo siinplB nddition of flavouring iogrcdiciits, ns 
nlmotids, orango-pcel, kc. 

OUSTiUlD APPLE, tlio nnino oonvmonly given 
in tlio West Indies and other tr(mical countries to 
the fruits of certain siiecies of Anona, n genus of 
trees of the natural order Anonaccet; (g. v.j. Some 
of the fruits of this genus are among tlio moat 
delicious producod in trniiical countries, ns the 
Chcrimoyer (q. v.), and even the common C. A. 
lA. rfitailntn), which is reganlcd as a nnlix’o of 
America, hut is now very common tliroughont the 
East Indies, the variety cultia-alcd in tho Kaatom 
Archiliclaco heing very sujierior even to the West 
Indian. Tho C. A. is a large, dark-brown, roimdiali 
fniit, sometimi-s from its sir.o arid appe-aranco c.allcd 
liullock's Heart in tho West Indies; the tree is of 
conaiderahlo size. Sonin other American sju-cies 
of A noun aro sometimes called cuslartl apples. 



and two or three which an- uativea of tVesteni 
Afric.i. To thia p-mia ala-i Ix lring the Swii-t-rnp, 
tho Sour-Bop, the I'iimna or Pinh.a, all of them 
tropical .-trnerican fruits, and the Ai-Uoatou Ari-iJ; 
of tho West IndiM (A. /KifiofriA, a fruit of ple.a«aut 
t-aste, hut reganlul as dangerously narcotic. 

CUhSTODY. b’ce Ij!i-i:t-;o.V3in.vT. 

CH'.STOM, in Ihiglisli Law. 'lids is either general 
or i«rticular. The jirinci|al doctrines relating to 
general customs have Is-eu ttateil under CosiJto.v 
Law._ Of t'articular customs, it may lie tvin-arkisl 
that, in onter to eslahlish them ns law, they must 
1 k) proved hv venlict ol a jiiiy, except the C. of 
tho city of Ix'ndon, which is proved hy certificate 
hy tho lord mayor, aldermen, and n-corder. A 
Jiarticular C. must, like a general C., ho csLaldished 
us in force for a time whereof tho memory of man 
runneth' not to Uio contrary'. Sec Comsion' IjAW. 
A C. muflt hns'O been unmtcmipted us regards 
right, thougli tho cxcrciso of it m.ay li.as-o l«een 
disused; it mtnil Invo liccn hrid srithout objection, 
and lio unopiioscil to oUicr customn; it munt be not 
unre-xsonablu nor uncertain in ojieration. 

C’U'STOHAnV EllEETIOLD, in English 
Law, a njiccius of csLato which, in all practical 
respects, is identical with Cojiyhold (q. v.), but in 


which the tenure is cxprc-sscd to ho according to 
tho custom of tho manor, without adding the words 
‘at tho will nf tho lord.’ 

CUSTOM HOUSE, the ofEco at a seaport whore 
tho customs duties (sec next article) are paid, vessels 
entered and eluarcd, kc, Tlio Ecvcral custom houses 
in tho United ICingdom have o.sch a acp.arato estab- 
lishment of officers, acconling to tho extent of tho 
trade in tho port to which it belongs, and tho con- 
fcqiient exigencies of tho Borsice. Tho whole arc, 
however, under tho control of the Commissioners 
of Customs. Tlio B-alaries of the various offices, 
and other details of tho senice, srill bo foimd in 
Parkinson's Under Goremmentj Bell and Daldy, 
1S.'A 

CUSTOMS DUTtl'lS, the portion of tlio rovenuo 
of tbo Uiiiteil Kingdom derived from a tax on 
imjioiis. TIio origin of the term is comicotcd with 
the long conflict between tho crown nnd parliament 
M to tlio right, of taxation. To meet tho chaims 
m.ado hy tho House of Commons of tho cxchisivo 
right to vote all supplies, it uacrl to bo maintained 
that Ihcro wero cert.ain duties on export-ation and 
on importation to which tho crojvn had acfliiircd a 
right by ai>!oin, and after the jiowcr of parli.amcnt 
over this branch of taxation had liccn full}' cstah- 
ILahcil, it rctainwl its old name. This tax, after the 
excise c.ame in force, was always applicable distinc- 
tively to goosls changing place. Tlierc were customs 
not only iiiion things leasing and things coming to 
the BritLsu dominions, lint also upon commoilities 
transferred from one part to annOicr. In Scotl.aud, 
tho duty on commodities imported into any town 
from a foreign country was c-allcil tho great custom ; 
nnd tlio duty charged by a biirgbal corporation on 
fommodities coming from tho country districts 
within its walla was called tho small or petty 
customs. At present, tho term 0. D, applies colcly 
to the tax levied on commodities imi>ortcd from 
nbro.vL 

Tlic t.ax on imiKirta w.as of old a aimplo jiex- 
cenlage, familiarly known to tlio re.adcra of ling- 
liah histoiy us * tonnage and tioundagc,' from tho 
iiirtluxl in svhich it svus admstesl to hcas'j' and 
light goods. Siil'S'-qucntly, iiowovcr, tho notion 
pn-vailed that the C. 1). might not only 1)0 a courco 
of revenue, but an instniiiient for furthering tho 
various theories nliout protecting this tmdo and 
ditcouraging tliat, w-hich prevailed from time to 
time. When it was held us an islablishwl principle, 
with jvgatsl to any trade, that tho customs Bhouhl 
bo adjusted in siidi a m.anner as cither to aid or 
to imiH'ile it, the regulations regarding that trade 
nlmin svouhl have comphixity enough for a svholo 
coilo of customs bswit, the object of whicli was mere 
revenue. Tho raoro complex tho nirungcments, tho 
more open were they to tho macliinations of tho 
Binugglcr or defrauder, nnd conscquonlly regulation 
had to 1)0 nddetl to regulation, till tho wholo liec-amo 
a chaos. In nomn instances, tho duties were Buch 
us to net ns a proliihition to imiwrtatioa ; in others, 
merely ns a lic-avy incrc.u'o on tho price. In cither 
cane, tlicrc would 1)0 rchixations in favour of tho 
produce of our oivn colonics, and perhaps of Bomo 
Invoured countrj' with which wo had a treaty of 
reciprocity. Then, to encourage our otvn trade and 
manufactures, it was considered politic to .allow 

K o<ls to be imported for ciiioitation abro.sd, or to 
imj)ortcd for tho punwsQ of being worhed up 
into a mnmifncturc, and tlicro would l)C a difTerenco 
between tho extent of encouragement granted to 
that manufaclnro, if it wero for homo commmption 
or for cx])orlation. Tho method in which such 
relaxation was accomplished was at fust by charging 
tho duty on tho import-ation, nnd nftcnvnrds reii.ay- 
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ing it by -what was called a ‘drawback;’ and this 
was subsequently accomplished in an easier method 
for the importer, by allowing him to ‘bond’ the 
goods in the goTcniment war^ouses until the duty 
or the conditions which dispensed wiw 
it fulfilled. See IVasEnousQi'o Sybixm. 

In the yeu 1825,^ the laws of the British customs 
were consolidated into eleven acts of parhament — 
t^he fnut of Ue exertions of the late Mr Deacon 
IIiMe. It udll givo a conception of the confused 
and oumbeisomo condition into which tho system 
had mergcd,_to note that the number of acts repealed 
on the occasion of the consolidation was 443, and it 
wqs afterwards discovered that several had been 
omitted. There was slQl a long list of 0. D., many 
of thim intended for puiposcs b^ond tho mere 
collection of revenue; but the free-trade Icgialatioi 
of 1846 cleared away a great mass of tbi* burden on 
the commerce of tho countiy, and almost every yeoi 
has. contrij^itcd to the abbroviation of the Ust of 
duties or Tariff (q. v.). One by on^ ariaeles of solid 
food have been exempted; and nearly the whole 
customs nvenne is now derived from tci^ coffee, 
dried fruits, spirits, wine, and tobacco. Thus sim 
plified and reduce^ the 0. D. supply an enormous 
amount of revenue. The British revenue for the year 
ending Slst March 1874 w.-is .£77,333.636, and to this 
amount tho customs contributed ;e20,3.19,000. 

The defects whicl^ according to the doctrines 
now prevalent in this country, .ire to be avoided 
in a code of customs, are— -1. iae prohibition or 
dL^comagoment of the importation of useful com- 
modities; 2. Bneonracement to ihe smuggler; and 
3. Iioss of revenue by niang the di^ to the 
height which ^courages importation. Under the 
first head, see Aatei-coiut-iaw Lpaoue, Corit 
and FnxE-xiuin:. The second is connected 
with tho^view tiiat'on stimiilants tho duty cannot 
be too high, even thon^ it should greatly impede 
their importation — tho duty on tobacco is, in some 
instancy as hi^ os 900 per cent, on the value of 
tho article. But then, if the smuggling t^de bo 
encouraged, the stimidbnt is not only obtained 
without any contribution to tho revenue, but tho 

O le become^ demoralised, and tmined to crime. 

er tho third head, a memorable examjdo is 
furni shed by tho sugai^duties of hVance, which 
were so high that tho native agricidturists coidd 


the Bunn of Cntch, — ^1. 0. jfoc^er, consisting of 6500 
square miles, and numbering nearly all ue inha. 
bitants, is tho belt on tho sea-shor^ touching Sinde, 
of which it may bo regarded as a ]^y8ical continua- 
tion, on the north-west^ and being sqiarated ly a 
detached portion of tho Bunn from Gnzerat on the 
Muth-east. Whilo the southern edge of tb™ belt 
is mer^ a sandy desm^ &o northern section, 
traversed lengthwise by two paialld ranges of hills, 
presents, amid much sterility, many fertile tracts, 
which yield cotton, rice, &o., and feed a large stock 
of horses, kine, buffaloes, and camds. The mund 
defect of the country is the scarcity of water. Hence 
the crops occasionally fail from the scantiness of 
irrigation; and in the month of bTavnb 1861, 
this remon was said to be suffering more severely 
than almost any other in Tndtn from a nearly 


m the mountains is chiefly brushwood. Hero and 
there, however, decayed trunks of great size, more 
particularly on the southern ridge^ indicate the 
former existence of noUe forests. The i^eral 
productions ore cool, iron, cmd dnm. The traces 
of volconio action are numerous. Barthquakes 
also have recently occurred; one of which, in 
July 1810, besides diaking every fortification to 
its foundations, and destroying several hundreds 
of people, threw im on enormous mound of earth 
and sand many miles in extent, and simnltaneoudy 
submerged an adjacent district of corresponding size. 
The population of the state was estimated, in 1871, 
to be 400,62^ being about 63 indivUuals to a 
square mile. The ruler is styled the Bao; and 
the feudatory chieftains under him are aWt 200. 
— 2, Bunn of C. — subdivided into tiro parts, the 


smaller, of 1600 squoiu mOes, on tho eos^ and tho 
larger, of 7000 square miles, on the north — ^ia mcr^ 
an amphibious desert^ being in a meat measure 
hard ground during the dry season, aim then, in turn. 


it 'would not nayo boon worth while to mako it at 
hoznCg and at tho sano time there arose little or no 
revenue from it. 

' ^0 ^collecticm and. general management of the 
G D. is under one great central department of 
the government in London. Tho office of receiver- 
general W.-IS, in 1871, united with that of the comp- 
trollcr-gcnoral, and there is a fourfold division into 
the paymaster’s, examiner’s, accoontantis, and audi- 
tors branches. 

OU'STOS HOTtJLO'BUM (Lot. keeper of tho 
Totuh or rolls), ono of tho justices of tho peace of a 
county appointed by the rrcnvn to kecii the county 
records. 

oiisTBl'H. Sco KUsntnc. 

_ OTJTOH, a protected principality under tho iiro- 
sidcncy of Bombay, stretches along ^o gulf of its 
oivn name and tho Indian Ocean between Giircrat 
and Sinde. It extends in H. lat. from 22* 45' to 
24’ 40’, and in E. long, from 08” 20' to 71" 45', con- 
taining^ in Bomethinc of a triangular form with tho 
maritime lino as a oasc, an area of 16,100 square 
mU^, and a population of rather more than bnlf a 
million. It IS wvided natnraUy into 0. Proper and 


a sort of shallow lake formed by the heavy rains 
and pent-up tides of tho south-west monsooii. It is 
Bupmsed to have been original^ a permanent inlet 
of tile ocean, and to have hoa its Icvd raised by 
some such convulsion of nature as tlmt which marked 
tho year 1819. The periodical disappeonmeo of the 
waters leaves behind it one continuous crust of salt. 
This dreary waste, however, is not without its 
elevated spi^, the islets, donbtiess, of a remoter 
era. But, inth the exception of herds of asses and 
olouds of flics, animal life appears to be ncorjy 
unknown. 

OU'THBEBT, Sr, oy Durhau, ono of tho three 
great saints of Endand in the middio ages, the 
other two being St Edmund of Edmundsbu^, and 
St Thomns-h-Eccket of Canterbury, St C. was 
born about 035. Neitiier his birthplace nor Ms 
parentage has been ascertained ; but a legend, which 
)vas long generally bdieyod, told that ho was bom 
in Irclanih and drew his lineage from ono of the 
petty kings of that country, when the light of 
record first falls upon him, he is a shepherd bey in 
the kingdom of Eorthumbiia, wliidh then stretimed 
northwards to tho Forth. In 051, whilo watching 
hic flock by night on the heights of Lauderdale, he 
boiiin'cs that he sees tho heai’ens open, and a com- 
pany of angels descend upon tho earth, and again 
ascend to heaven, carrying with them the soiu of 
St Aidan, the pious Bishop of Lindisfomo, or Holy 
Island, l^e vision determines liim to become a 
monk, and in the same year ho enters tho nionasteiy 
of^Melrose, of whicli St Boiril was tlien provost or 
prior, and St Eats, abbot. 'When the latter removed 
to the new^'founded monastery of Bipon, St Q. ■ 
accompanied him, and was appointed to the oificc 
of superintendent of the gueslx In 061, St Boisil 
died of tho plague, whim then ravaged Britain, 
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nnd St C. 'vvns cLoson to miocoed liim ns provoat 
or prior ot Melrose. MTiUo in tjiia office, lie distin- 
piislicd liimself by lua assiduity in visiting tbo 
nciglibonring villages, and especially tbo remoter 
mountain bamlcts, sometimes on Jiorsoback, but 
ofteuor on foot, and labouring by bis teaebing and 
example to reclaim tbo people from tbo superstitious 
or pagan rites into vlucb they bad fallen. After a 
few years spent in tins way, bo lcft_Molroso for tbe 
island monastery of Lindisfamo, of wbicb bo became 
provost or prior, bis old master, St Eata, being 
abbot. Longing for an austcrer life oven than tbe 
monastic, bo (juitted Lindisfanio in C7G, to become 
an aneborite, or solitary recluse, in a but wbicb bo 
built with bis oivn bands on Fame IslaiuL Here, 
in GSl, bo w.as visited bj* Ecgfrid, king of Nortb- 
uinbria, Tnimuine, c.x-bi.sbop of tlio Ficts, nnd other 
great men of tbo north, who came at tbo request of 
tbo Bjmod of Tuyford to entrc.at that bo would 
accept tbo bisbopric of Ifexliam. Ho reluctantly 
complies with Ibeir wi.sbcs, but bis heart is still 
with bis E’ortbmnbrian islands. He o.xcbnnge3 tbo 
see of ifexb.am for that of Lindisfanio, and still 
thirsting after solitude, at tbo end of two ye.api 
bo resigns bis bislmiiric, nnd returns to bis but in 
Farno fsl.aiul. Hero bo died on tbo 20tb of March 
GST. Tbo anniversary of bis death was a gre.at 
festival in tbo English Church, wbicb commemorated 
also tbe dtli of September, ns tbo nnnivers.ary of the 
day on wbicb bis body was translated to Ltirliam. 
Tbo influenco wliicb St C. exorcised ujion bis ago 
seems to have been duo cbiedy to Ids fervent piety 
nnd extraordinatj' aseeticism. Tbo gift of a jicr- 
suasivo tongue is .ascribed to him, and bo would 
seem to have bad skill nnd pnideneo in tbo manage- 
ment of affiiirs, but nowbero is tbero any trace ot 
bis le.aniing. 

Tbo farao ot St C. bad lieen peat during bis life; 
it became far greater after bis deallL Cburclica were 
dedicateil to liini tbrougbout all tbe wide country 
lictwceu tbo 'Front nnd Mersey on tbo soiiUi, nnd 
tbo Forth nnd Clyde on tbo north. When bis tomb 
w.xs opcncil at tbo end of eleven years, it w.as 
iK'licvwl that bis boily was found ineoinipt, nnd so, 
for more than SOO years, it was lielievt'd still to 
continue. It remained at Lindisfamo till STS, svbcn 
tbo monks, liearing it on tbeir shoulders, fled inland 
from the fniy of tbo IJane.s. After many wander- 
ings tbrougb tbe south of Scotland ami tbo north of 
England, it found a resting-placontCbcster-le-Street 
in 6S2. It was transferred to Ilipon in US.’i, nnd in 
tbo F.aino yc.ar it w.vs removed to Durham. Here, 
enclosed in a co.stly slirine, nnd believed to work 
dailj'- miracle.s, it rcmaineil till tbo Ilefonn.ation, 
when it was litiriod under tbo p.avcment of tbo 
calbedml. 'llio grave svns ojiencd in' 1827, avben 
a coffin, asccrt.aiiicd to b.avo been made in 1511 — 
when the bodj- was committed to tbo earth — was 1 
found to encloso niiolhcr, which there was rc.ason 
to Bupposo had heen made in 110-1; nnd this again 
enclosed a third, which niiswoR'd tho description of 
Olio made in G2S, when tho paint ams raiswl from 
his • lirst grave. Tliis innermost ciuso coutaincil, 
not, indeed, tlie incorriiptihlo body of St C., hut 
his skeleton, still entire, wrajipcd in fivo robes of 
enihroidered Bilk. Fragments of tliese, nnd of tho 
episcopal ve.stments, together arith a comb nnd 
other relics, found hesido tho lionc-s, aru to bo seen 
in tbo catlicdml libraiy. Tlio nscoticisni avhich dis- 
tingnisbed St C. in life, long lingered round bis tomb. 
Until llio lleformntion, no avomaii aa-as Buflcrcd to 
approach bis Blirino ; tbo cross of bhio marble atill 
remains in tbo catbcdr.al floor wliioli markctl tho 
limits beyond avliiob fcmalo footsteps avero forbidden 
to pa.s3, under pain ot instant and signal pimiBlimcnt 
from tbe offonued saint, lli-s aavatli, it avas bcliea’cd, 
3;g 


w.as equally prompt to avenge every injury to tbo 
honour or possessions of his church. It avas told 
that William tho Conqueror, anxious to bco tho < 
incorrupt body of tho saint, ordered tbo sbrino to 
bo broken up; but scarcely had a stroke been 
struck, avbcn sucli- sickness and terror fell upon 
tho Icing, that bo rushed from tho_ catliedr.al, nnd, 
monnting his horse, never drew bridle till ho had 
crossed the Toes. A cloth, said to have been aised 
by St C. in celebrating mass, aaaas fashioned into 
a skandard, which w.as bclioved to insure arictory . i 
to tho army in whoso ranks it aa-ns c.arricd. Floddcn 
aa-ns only ono of many fields in aa-hich tho defeat 
of tlio Scots avas ascrilicd to tbo banner of St 
Cnthbert. It bung besido his shrine until tho 
Reformation, aa-licn it is said to liaam hecii hnmt 
hy Calvin’s sister, tho aa'ifo of tho first Protestant 
dean of tho catheclral. 

Tlio bfo of St C. aa'.as tavico avritten hy the Vcncr- 
ahlo Redo — briefly in angorous hoxamoters in bis 
irticr fie MiTaaifit Sancli Cuthhcrcliti Episcopi; at 
greater length, in prose, in bis Liher de Vita et 
Miraadit Saneli Oitdbcrdi LxmUtfamtnsis Episcopi. 

In this latter avork, bo made aiso of an earlier lifo 
by a monk of Lindisfamo, wbicb is still preserved. 
JJesides tbeso lives — .all of avhich liaa'O boon printed 
more than onco— nnd aaOiat is told of St C. in Bedo's 
JlistorSa Ecclc-siastica Orntis .Anglotum, tho chief 
ancient authorities are tho JIhtoria U'raiislafionis 
S. Cathherti, published hy tho BoUandists in tbo 
Acfn Sanctortim, mens. Marlii, vol. iii. ; tbo JAhcllvs 
de Exordia Eiinlitimmsis EccUsia: by iaimicon of 
Durham ; tlio Libdlus de Natiritate & Ciit/ibcrli de 
JIhtoriii JTi/bemcnsUm excerptus, and tbe Libellus 
de Admimnais E, Cutbbfrti Virtntibus, byUegin.ald 
of Durham, botli published by_ tlio Surtees Society. 
There are two modem memoirs of St C. — tho Into 
Rev. .lames Raino’s El CiUbberl (Durham, 162S), 
nnd tho Very Roa-. Jfonsignor 0. Eyre’s Jlistonj 
o/Et Cuthberl (Ix>nd. 1810). 

GUTIIBEUT, a disciple of tho Vcncrablo Bcdo 
ill tho nion.a-stciy of -Tnrrow, of which ho himself 
aa-ns nftenv.arals abbot, aa'ns present at tho death 
of hi.s m.astcr in 735, nnd h.as left a beautiful 
nnd touching relation of the event in a letter to 
hi-s felloav-disciplc, Oiitliaainc.' It lias been often 
printed; the best editions nro those in 'PaayBden’s 
Eetxm Ecriplorrs (Lend. IG52), and in Stevenson’s 
edition of lledo’B llixtoria EcdesiasUca (Tjond. IS3S). 

CUTIIBERT OF CAb’TERBURY, a native 
of tho kingdom of Mercia, hcc.amn Bishop of 
llercfonl in 73G, nnd ArchhLshop of Canterhmy in 
7-H). He dioil in 75S. An instructia-o letter aa-ns 
addressed to liim hy St Boniface {or Winfrid) on 
tho ccclesi.astic.al abuses of tho ago. It has been 
jirintcd more than onco, and avill bo found in tbo 
appendix to tbo Into Professor Hiib3C3-’b edition of 
Beale’s //iVfon'n Ecdesiasiica (Oxnn. IS-IG). 

OUTIIBERT’S BEAD.S, St. Sco Bkaii-s. 

CU'TICLE. ScoSkik. 

OIPTLASS is a saa-ord nboiit .*! feet long, broad 
and straight, aa-itli n japanned hilt. CtiOasscs nro 
mostlj- nscil bj- s-ailors in the navy, aa-ben bo.anling 
nnd taking possession of the cneinj-’a ships. 

CU'TLERY, tbo general name for all kinds ot 
cutting instnmionts, such as knives, forks, scissors, 
razors, &c. Tho avorkmnn who m.akcs tlicso is called 
a cutler; tho savoril-makcr, n savord-cutler ; but 
tlio manufacturer of worlancn’s tools is called 
n ‘tool-maker,’ or a 'steel toy-vtaher,’ not a cutler. 
In Birmingham, for example, such implements 
ns hammers, chisels, piuoers, hatchets, &a, nro 
tcohnioallj' called toj-s. 

Shells, flints, and other shaiqi-cdged stones formed 
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t!ie nidcsfc and most ancient cutiang instrmncnis, 
and tuo earliest traces of human existence upon our 
! 1‘Ianilandelscwlicre, are associated 'witUstone'celts* 
and otLor iveamnii and cutting implemcnta. Tlicso 
wore foUomd liy brenzo weapons and implements, 
wbicli were in use among ibo Somans for some pur- 
iKwcs up to about the time of tbe CliriatLm era, 
bronze suiKical instruments baring been found at 
lompeiL Tbis bronze, like steel, cmild be made 
soft for worl^g into shape, and then hardened, but 
by the (mposifo means used for batdemn!; and soft- 
ening of steel, bronze being softened bj* suddeu 
cooling from a red bc.at, and banlencd by slow 
ennling. Some cities in Spain and tbe nortb of 
Italy acquired a high reputation for the manu- 
facture of cutting instruments, more particulorly 
swonls, during the midillc ages, when tnc cliivalty 
ii*"** sought the best eqmpmcnts. Latterly, 
all countries _ have been oiitstnppcd by England ns 
regnnls tastefubess, excellence, and cheapness in 
cnticiy. In this land of manufaetoc, the lead is 
taken b 3 ’ SheSidd, which had gained a name for its 
ii/iiWm as mrlyas the reign of Eichanl I. Wy- 
snth their ingemdiy, t.aste, and skill iii tiio arts, 
nc ithcr the French nor Belgians succeed in their C, 
sroiild be difficult to cxjilain. Ccrt.sin it is tliiit 
tlirirC, is comraiatiTcly inferior ns regnids temper 
and _ lini>-b, whilo their apparent inC3p.sbili<y of 
making the delicate hinges and springs of clasp- 
kim-c i has proroked repeated remarL At the same 
time, it is to he allowed that foreign C, is rapidls' 
impim-inL', partladarly in tahle-kniros, on which 
A ft w ycaia iiavc cinrlf* a great difTorcncc iu Eranc^« 
III tliQ manufaetuiG of American axis Canada has 
in.silc meat marrcUous advances, its produce as 
rtspecls this article excelling that of Boglimil. 

tiood laUe-hnices are inadc of stcci and iron 
weldeil togetlier; the king, which goes into the 
handle, and the shoulder, are of iron, and the blade of 
stecL The t-nng and shoulder are forged from har- 
jism, and the blade from shear or cast steel Knife- 
blades, ra/or-blndcs, and other small articles, ore 
usually forged into their required shape svhilo still 
attached to the bar, srhich eerrea for the workmen 
to hold them by, and is called tbe 'irorter.' IVhen 
the bar becomes too short, it is grasped in a pair of 
longs held dose by a ring srhich clamps them bj* 
sliding up tbeir conical handles. Tsvo men arc 
cmploj’cd in forging such work, which is said to lie 
‘ twn-liandcd.’ Tlic princip.sl srnrkman, or ‘ fireman,’ 
iivi a small h.ammer of 2 to -1 Ib«. -weight, svhilo the 
'hammerman ’ wields the sledge-hammer, -sreighing 
from 10 to 13 lbs. Uio ‘ fireman,’ sv-ho attends the 
Imaling as well ns tlio .sns-il-worl:, directs the liaiii- 
mennan, srhoso blows merely* follow thoeo of tbo 
srn.sll directing hammer of tbe Creman. In tlratrwg 
dotni or rttbmnga. liar both in length and widtli, the 
flat face of tho hainmer is used ; hutsrhcii the length 
or breadth olono is to he cxtcndcil, only the ’paiio’ 
or narrow edge of tho h.immcr. 'Jlio conc.i-nty of 
razor-blades is mado by hammering the blade on a 
small round-faced anvil; tbo notch nr ‘nuil-hdc’ 
of .1 jieiilmifo is struck by mc.sns of a diisol of the 
required form. Superior srork, suck ns razor-blades, 
arc ftnilhcd after forging — that is, licatcn upon an 

anvil, to condense tho rnctal as much as possible 

and slightly ground or teordicd on a rough stone, to 
finish tho shaping, and remove tho ‘8C.slo’ or Mack 
oxidised surface, -which would interfere -with the 
colmiroftlio tempering. Common knives are made 
entirely of iron, and tho diflcrenco of price arises 
not merely from tho difTcreneo of cost of tho 
material, hut from the greater fadlity of working. It 
should .also ho understood that, in many arUcles 
composed of fited svcldcd to iron, the sasring of steel 
is not the only advantage, for steel being more 


briMo than wrought iron, it is -very desirable, in all 
articles subject to a transverse bre<iking strain or 
to concussion, that every part except tho cut&g or 
working edge shonid he of iron. O^ns, a Wchet 
mado bntirdy of steel -wonld bo far less diirablo 
than ono of tron -with a -welded steel cutting-edge. 
A tablc-kiiKo -nrih a steel tang would bo weaker 
than one with an iron tang. Hammers should only 
he faced with steel d:c. 

Tho great usefulness of steel for all kinds of 
implements used for entting or exposed to -wcaTing 
fridion, depends upon its property of acquiring a 
high degree of baroness when heated and suddenly 
coolcd, _Bnd of then being capable of softening again 
m varioDs degrees by icbcnting moderately. See 
TraiTEniKo Metals. 

Table-forks are forged mdoly into tbo shape of 
t®iiS and sbank, flrst as though hut a eiugle 
• were required; tho part for tho prongs 

is then beaten out, and a stam^g-dio is biotignt 
down upon it, which forms the prongs, with n thin 
film of steel between them; this is cat out by a 
ciitting-die. Tlicn they are roftened and fllcd up, 
ngam Eatdcned, .and tempered, and mnnd, to smootli 
and flnisb. Tho d^--grin(ling of forks, needles, 
&c., is a very dclcterioiis trade, on account of tlio 
particles of steel which enter the nostrils of the work- 
men, and produce most painful irritation, followed 
by a pcculuir disease called ‘grinders' asthma,' wliicli 
is^said to shorten lifo so seriously that few dt 3 '- 
grinders, exposed tu the steel dust, reach forty 
years of age. Many remedies hnv-c been proposed 
for tills. A magnetic moiitbpicco was invented; but 
tbe avorkmcn would not wear it, on account of its 
novelty, its grotesquo appearance, tho trouble of 
clcanmg i^ and tbo bebef that if their trade were 
made more hc.alth 3 ’, greater numbers would enter 
1 "■•■'ops would bo rcdiicctl A revelling fan, 
which sets in motion a eurrent uf air, that is carri^ 
by a pipo to tlio oiitsido of tlip liiiildmg, has been 
used with grc.stor success, and is now in gcnoml 
use when it can bo applictl, though its introdnetioii 
was much opposed by tbo workmen. In tbo needle- 
trade ^ccially, it Ims been most beneficial, entirely 
removing all danger from tho operator. The use of 
wrt stones would, of course, entirely- obviate tbe 
evil, but tbcj' are not applicable to maire kinds 
of -work, especially that which is ground before 
hariemng, as the stone wears away very rapidly 
I under these circumstances. 

Fenhuives und other pocket-knives are tko work 
of many hands. Besides tho blades, there are tlio 
Eoparato pieces of tho spring, tho handle, rivets, &c., 
tho making of each of srliicli is a distinct trade. All 
these pieces are finally fitted and put together by 
the finuher ; a good tiro-bladcd knife p.-isses through 
Jiis liAods froin 70 to 100 tiiDCs* ^llio diDcrcncc in 
the amount of Inhonr bestowed on the best and the 
commonest (X is very remarkable, and tbo diilcr- 
cnco of jirico is of course proportionate. 

_ CUTTA'OK (‘ Itoynl Itisidcnco ’), the capital of a 
district of its own nomo in tho provinco of Orissa, 
iiresidcncy of Bengal stands immediately below the 
bifurcation of the hiahanuddcc, thus occupying tho 
"pex of tile flnlta of that river. Hio advantage, 
however, of this position, in a political and com- 
mercial point of view, seems to bo in a mcastiro 
neutralised by tlic cost of providing against tho 
cncroaclimcnts of tlio botdenug streams. With a 
population in 1871 of 30,878, tho cily ha.'; no pre- 
tensions to urelutcetnial beauty. It has very litt'e 
trade; and its manufactures arc princijially shoes 
and brass cookinjg-vcsscls. C. is 220 nulcs south- 
west of Calcutta, in lab 20’ 28' N., and long. 83° S3' H. 

CDTTAOK, tho districb is in tho province of 
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Orissa, on the norih-vest coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, and has an area of 3178 square miles, and 
n pop. (1871) of 1,494,784:. The name, however, has 
been generally used to inolnde the three districts of 
C., Fooree, and Balasort^ with a joint area of ni7 
square miles, and a pop. (1871) of 3,03^690. This 
larger district extends in K. lat. from 19° 40' to 21° 
45', and in £. long, from 85* 8' to 87° 31'. Oho Moha- 
nuddee is the main river, its ddta being whoUy 
comprised within the district Among the natural 
features of the counti^, the most remarkable is the 
Chilka Lake, which is, for many miles, separated 
fiem the sea by a strip of sand not more than 300 
yards wide. Next to Cuttack, the chief towns, 
reckoning from the south, are Poonee, with its 
temples of Jaggemaut, at the mouth of the most 
southerly arm of the hlahanuddee; Kanarok, or 
the Black Pamida, about twenty miles further to 
the north ; and Balasore. The trade of the disbiet 
IS inconsiderable. Iron ore is said to be found. 

OUTTBR is a name given to two kmds of mwitil 
vessels. The cutters used by yachtsmen, smugglers, 
and revenue cruisers, and which are built with espedal 
reference to speed, have a single mast, and a straighi* 
running bowsprit that can be run in on board occa* 
monally. They are much like sloops in rig, but 
have larger aims. Such small vess^ occasmnally 
venture on long voyages. In 1857, the Charter Oab, 
a C. of 23 tons, crossed the Athuilic from New York 









Cutter. 

to Liverpool; an^in 1858, the ChrUtopher Caiumhis, 
a C. aim tons, with a crew of only two boys, b^des 
the owner, performed the some voyage in 45 days. 
The cutters belonging to ships of war are clincher* 
built boats, from about 24 to 28 feet in length, 
employed for various purposes ; they weigh from 
10 0 ^^ to 24 cwt. eadL Two such cubm are 

a 'ied to every ship of war, except those of the 
est kinds. 

GUTTINGS are branches or portions of branches 
of trees or shrabs, employed to produce new plants, 
by the insertion of the lower end into the earth. 
By care, and in the most favourable circumstances, 
almost any tree or shrub may be propagated by 
C., but some only with great difficulty, and soft- 
wooded trees or slmabs most easily. Nothing is 
more easy than to propagate widows, fnehaos, 
currants, gooseberries, &c., in Uiis way ; but many 
other {dants, commonly l^pagated by C., require 
greater attention on the pure of the ^udener, 
warmth, a tmifoim damp atmorohere; and shade. 
Some kiada of apple are occasionally propagated by 
C., and in warmer climates tiiau that of Britain, 
mode of propagation is found suitable for a greater 
878 


number of kinds. C are most advantageously taken 
from branches of which the wood is young, yet at 
least a year old. The top is generally cut olT, and 
not much more left above ground than is inserted 
into it Care must be taken in planting C. not 


to use such force as to strip offi the bark. Some 
herbaceous plants ore propagated by C., which, in 
pinks and carnations, are called pipings. 

OU'TTLE-PISH ISqaia and Sepiadee], a genus 
and family of coiihalopodons molluscs of the order 
Dxbranehiata. See CEraoLoroDA. The body is 
oblong and depressed, saC'like, with two narrow 
lateral fins of similar substance with the mantle. 
There is an internal shril lodged in a sac on tho 
back part of tiie mantle, somewhat oval and blade- 
shaped, being comparativdy thick near the anterior 
ind, where it is terminated by a sharp point af&ed. 


AS it irere, to its genend outline; the Trholc is 
' t and porous; it is formed 
thin plates with inter- 
vening ^ces divided 
innumerable partitions ; ana 
conrists ohieifr of carbonate 
of lime with a littie gelatinons 
and other animaT matter, 
which is most abundant in 
the phragmoeone, or internal, 
harder pim of the didl, where 
also the inrniem and parations 
are closer than in me enter 
part. The mrra are very large, 
and tile head is famished w^ 
ei^t arms, eadh of which has 
four rows of suckers, and two 
long tentacles exuded and 
famished with sneers on one 
side at the extremiiy. The 
Cosoiorr C. {Sepia o^dnaUs) 
is abundant on the British coasts. Its drin is 
smooth, whitish, and dotted with red. It attains 
the length of a foot or more. It is one of the 
pests of fishermen ; often, along with calonuuies, 
partially devouring tiie fish which have been can^t 
in their nets. In Scotland, the fishermen calTit 
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promptly Ihrowmg i 
water around it. It is sqmetimes cast upon the 
shore, but far more frequently its bone, which is 
used for making pounce; tooth-powder, &a, for 
„ 'or small silver castings, for polish- 

ing, and for other purposes in the arts ; and was 
fomerly often used in medicine os a corrective of 
ac^ty m the stomacb, for which purpose, however, 
it is no better adapted than any other form of car- 
bonate of lime, ^e ink of the OL famishes the 
valuable mgmmt called B^a (q. v.], which is said 
by some raemists to contam a pecnlw animal prin- 
ci|de called Mdanine (Gx. mdas, black), and is 
wonderfully indestmctibl& Dr Bucklond indeed 
found the pigment remaining in fossil molluscs aldn 








Cuttle-fish Bone, 

to the C. to be fit for use, and to make cxcdlent 
sepin, notwithstanding all the nnreckoned ages 
that had elapsed from the time of its secretion ^ 
the living organisms.— The eggs of the 0. are not 
unfrcquently cast ashme, clustered toge&er l&e 
grapes, and are known to the frequenters of the 
coast ns Nca-prapes^— The flesh of the 0. was 
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c deemed by tbc oncienta. Arecapt for suddng a 
U. sansago 'will bo found in AthemouB. — liiiiaeTans 
species of G. inbabit dilTetent seas. 

OU VlbiB, G]x>iUxts Chb£iie!; L£oroij> Baoo- 
DEKT, BanoN, was bom August 23, 1709, at MSm- 
pcigud, a town tben bdongmg to 'W’Urtembeig, 
but now to lilmncc. father was an officer in a 
Swiss Togunent. Saving nude rapid progress in 
learning at tho Miimpdgard gynmamum, C. mtered, 
in 178^ tho Karlsucademie at Stnttgpxt. Here, 
in the midst of various studies, he retained that 
predilection for natural history which ho had dis- 
mayed when only twelve yeius oli He restricted 
means of his parents, horrover, compdled him, 
in~178S, to 'take a situation as private tutor in 
the fiuruly of Comte d’Hfricy, imo rmaded near 
BOcamp, in Normandy. Here 0. lived for six 
''years,. quietly but ceaselessly pnrsiung his studies 
m natural Hstory. An acquaintance accident- 
ally formed between him and the Abbfi Teaaier 
(nAcd as a 'writer on agriculture}, 'was -the cause 
of C.’s obtaining an inoodnetion to Geoffiroy St 
HBaire rmd other eminent Parisian savans. Stanlod 
by tho novelty and com^hensivencss of his views 
on zoology, Geoi&oy St J^oire urged him to oome 
to Paris, 'which he di^ and, in 1705, was j^ointed 
imfessor in tho Kcole Centrale of tho l^thSon. 
Soon after this appointment, G. 'was ttude resist- 
ant to Mertmd, tho teacher in compotativo ona- 


ho 'was tnado a member of the National Institate} 
in 1800, he succeeded Baubenton in the CoUdge de 
Branco; and, in 1802, 'was made jie^etnol Secretary 
of the Imtitutc. Ho gradually rose in ^eestirzuition 
of the Bmperor, rm^ in 1808, 'was commiBaioned to 
superintend the institntion of academies in the new 
temtories attached to Btance. Shortly before Ibe 
fall of Napoleon, 0, 'was admitted into the Council 
of State. Xho Bestoration did not derive him 
of his hanouTS, bnt added to them j he 'was made 
GbaneeUor of the XTniversi^ of Paris, and, hencefor- 
'ward, received from 'tamo to time new rewards for 
his services to science. After a visit to England 
(1818), 'where ho was recaved vrith meat honoma, 
hew^ in 1819, admitted into the camrurt by Louis 
XVjjj., and, in 1820, was made Grand Gfficer of the 
Lomon of Honour; but bis derided opposition to 
the royal measures for rcstricring^e freedom of 'the 
press, lost him tho favour of Charles X T7nder 
Louis Philippa ho was made a peer of Branco in 

1831, and m 'tho following year was nominated 
blinister of the Interior, when he was suddenly 
attacked 'with paralyais, of which ho died, Hay 13, 

1832. 

It is ffifficnlt, in our narrow compass, to give a 
summary of the merits of G., so various were bis 
attainments, so fpreat 'was bis success in so many 
departments. Ho hud the foundation of ibo now 
umvetsally recognised method of riassification in 
Zookgy (q. 'v.), and raised cortqiaiative anatomy 
(whioh unm 1& time bad been merely a heap of 
uncoimectcd details) to the dignity m a srionce. 
After a long series of patient observations on 
numerous animals, especially the hitherto little- 
known order of moUusca, he published (1801—1805) i 
his Lttons SAnaSmtAt OomparSe, whim vros com- 

F leted by tho MSmoire pour servir d I’Siatoire de 
Anatomie dee MoBrupiet (1816). 'With odnnaaUe 
sagority, ho aiqtlied tire principles of his Com- 
porati've Osteology to tire remains of fossil vmte^te 
a nimals , and thus opened a Arid of investigation in 
which nnmomus m^oreis have since successfully 
labonreA Eds Medierdies aur lea Oaaementa Foaattea 
dea Quadrttpidea (1821 — ^1824) is a mine of irdar- 


mation in natural history, and affords tho strongest 
arguments in fa'vour of 'the theory of a progres- 
sive series of animals, advanring from the most 
rim^e to tho most complex forms of orminisatiorL 
0.’b rare faculty of oxpressing srienimo tmtts 
in a popnlar and degant style, was di^oyed in 
his celebrated J)iaeottra aur lea Sivcilittma de fa 
Surfaee du Globe el aur lea Ohangmenta gvldlea out 
produita dona le Signe Atdmal (latest edition, Baii^ 
1851}. This diseonrse vras published ns an intro- 
ffiietion to the ahove-ruuned Jfecfiercftes sur fes Osw- 
tnsib Ibaailea. In concert with ''^alcnriermea^ G, 
in 1828, commenced a Jfalural MiAorg gf FUua, 
which^was founded on the larg^ limnological 
crileotion ever made by an inmvidnaL It vras 
eontinned by Valenrietmcs. Lastly, we may notice 
the Eloges delivered hy G. (ottd published in tire 
ifeeurif cPJSlogea JERaloriguea, 1819), as valuable 
contribntions to Ube bistory of sricnce. 

In pnblio life, C. 'was as remar^blo for activity os 
in the quiot work of the study. He never blindly 
surrendered bimsrif to any pa!^, but at all times 
gave proof of an boncsii sagarious, and resoluto 
ebnraoter. In bis plans for the extension and 
improvement of national education, bo was zealouB 
and indefatigable, as also in his efforts for '&o 
welfare of me Protestant Ghurrii in bVance, of 
which he vras a member. — ^Mrs B. Leo's Memoira of 
Baron O. (Lend. 1833): Pasquici’s Bloge de O. 
(Paris, 1833). 

OHZHA'VEN, a town of Germany, rituated 
on tile left or Bonthem bank of the Elbe, just where 
it is lost in the German Gccan. It is about 60 
miles distant from Hamburg, to which free city it 
bdongs. G is a small place, bnt of importimoB 
as the port from whence tiio Hamhuig steamers 
ply when in vrinter the Elbe is frozen over. The 
harbour affards good shelter, and is mniffi resorted 
to by vessris vraiting for favourable vrinds. Pilots 
for tiiB Elbe ore taken in here. Pop. about 1700. 

OHBA'BA, capital of Hatto Grosso, the secood 
largest and most westerly province of Brazil, ocon- 
pies pretty nearly the centre of South America, being 
m lat IP 36' B., and long. 56° W. It stands on 
the left bank of a river of the same name^ and is 
estimated to contain about 10,000 inbabitimts. Its 
comotcB, wbirii numbers 25,000 inhabitantB, has 
jdrided gold and diamonds since 1710. In addi- 
tion to tiiese precious commodities, G sends to 
Bio, 'the principal seaport of tho country, large 
quantities of bides and ipecacnanba by caravans of 
ZOO or 300 mules eadh. He chief e^ces of 'the 
city ore its three churches, an boqutal, a school of 
philosophy, and 'the public buildings of we province. 

OUYP, or KDTP, jACon GxniuiSE^ commonly 
called 'the Old G., vras bom at Boxdreimt in 1575. 
Jacob G.’b rqireaentation of cows and sheep, battles 
and encampments^ are clever, but bis fame rests 
prinripally upon bis excellent portraits. His cedour- 
mg is vrarm and transparent: bis manner, free 
and s^ted. G. died m 1650^— Axuiebx Gitvp, 
Jacobs son, was also bom at Dordredht, in 1605. 
Ho excelled in tiie painting of cattle grazing or 
reposing, mooali^t^ wintry mndscapes, still waters 
VAth smra, horse-markets, bunts, camps, and 
CBvalry-fi^to. Dnriim bis lifetime and lo^ after, 
Aribems pictures, oltmiu^ in many reacts equal 
to those m Glande, were held in littio estimation. 
Opinion, hovrever, has now dhanged re^i^dmg them. 
Ou of his BtOl vraten^ which was sola in 1777 for 
416 guildera (£34, 13s. 4d.), bron^t 12,720 grilders 


(£1060) in 1844. En^nd is particnlorty rich in 
bis works. He died atHordredht, 1691.— BsirjASiiir 
OuVF, a ns^ew of Ariboi^ lived at Dordrecht^ and 
painted biblical meces in Bembrandtis stylo, and 
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familiar scenes of country-life. His best 'works are 
in tbo manner of' Teniers. His sea-sborcs have less 
repute. The dates of bis birth and _de.ath aro 
unknown, but, from the midtitude of Ills pictures, 
it is conjcctimod that lie lived to .a great ago. 

Otr'ZCO, the name of a city, a provmee, and 
a department in Pcni. 1. C., the city, was 
originally the capital of the Incas (in the lan- 
guage of the Tncas, says Gareilasso, 0. signMes 
‘ naval ’) and tho oentro of an empire, which, 
besides tho territory of tho ojusting republic, com- 
prised Bolivia, most of Ecuador, and portions also 
of Chili and 'tto Argontino Confederation ; and 
is still, next to Lima, tho most populous city in 
tho state, containing fully 47, COO inhabitants. It 
stands on tho Guatanai, ono of tho remotest head- 
waters 'of tho Amavon, in Ink 13’ 31' S.j and long. 
72° 2' IV., occupying tho eastern extremity of that 
section of tbo Andes which is known as tho Knot 
of Cuzco. Notwitlistanding its aborigin.al name, 
C., with tho exception of some neighbouring ruins, 
part of 'nOiich, perhaps, carry one back beyond 
tho era of the Incas, is rc.ally of Spanish origin, 
being built in tho fonn of a square, and presenting 
many handsome edifices. It is about 200 miles to 
tho north-north-east of Arequipa, haiung its mari- 
time outlet in Isl.aj’, tho port of that city.' Tho 
manufactures of tho place aro cottons, woollens, 
embroiderj'', and iowcUerj'. — 2. 'Tlio province, other- 
rriso styled tho Cereado, embraces nothing beyond 
tlie city itself but tho suburb of San Jeronimo. — 
3. 'Tho department, subdivided into 11 prorinces, 
lies wholly in tho sierra or Andino region of tho 
couutiy, haring tho coast on tbo west, and the 
luontana, or Transandino territorj’, on tho c.aat. It 
numbered, in 1S71, 404,000 inhabitants, being con- 
siderably more populous than any other department. 
It strotehos in S. lat from 13° to 15°, and in W. 
long, from 70° to 73°, with an nrca_ of .about 45,000 
square miles. In addition to C. itself, it has tho 
tqwns of Abaneay and Urubamba. 

C Y'AhITTS BjVLACN A'KU hl. SceWitALuLocsE. 

CVA'KIO AOIB is a compound of <yanogcn 
(q. v.) and oxj'gen along with water, and is repre- 
sented by tho Bjunbol C 3 KO,IIO, nr CyO,HO. 

CY'AKITE, KYAKITE (Gr. hianos, blue), 
’DISTIIENU, or S.-lPPiVIlE, a minend composed 
of aliuiiina and silic.a. It often occurs crj’Btalliscd, 
and generally in broad iirisin.s. It is soraotimes 
colourless, red, yellow, A:c., but frequently of a line 
sky-blue, slightly tinged arith violet; it is trans- 
jiarcnt, and sometimes bc.autifuUy opalescent It 
occurs chielly in mica-slate, talc-slate, and granito ; 
is found in different parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and in several places in Scotland.' It is 
sometimes used ns a gem. 

CyA'KOGEK (CjK or CyJ is a compound organic 
salt radic.al, which is mainly interesting ns being tho 

i irincipal component of lij’drocyanio or pnissio acid, 
t is most c.asily prepared by heating tho cyanide of 
mercury (HgCy) or the cyanide of silver (AgCy) in 
a t\ibc, when the 0. is evolved ns a gas at ordinaiy 
temperatures, but can bo condensed by cold and 
jtressure into a thin, colourless liqmd, which freezes 
at —30’ E. G.aseous C. has a specific grarity of 
ISOG (air = 1000), is inflammable, and burns in air 
or ill oxygen with a characteristic purple or rose 
tint; is soluble iu -water to tho extent of 4 to 
5 volmncs of tho gas in 1 of water. It combines 
with metals, such as potassium, to form a class of 
important cyanides, ns tho cy.anido of potassium. 
•See PoTASsnrai, HYDnocyANTO Acid, ka. 

CYAKOHY'DKIC ACID. See Hydkootanio 
Acid. 
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OYANO'SIS (Gr. hjanos, blue), lividity of com- 
plexion, with fulness of the capillaries and minute 
veins, especially of tho face and lips._ A name char- 
acteristically applied to the colour in certain cases 
of congenital disease or malformation of the heart 
See Heaht, Disease and Malformation of. 

OYA'NOTYPE PKO'CESSES, in Photography, 
aro those in which the compound radical cyanogen 
is employed ; they were discovered by Sir John 
Hcracnel, and depend for their successful practice 
on the reduction of a persalt of iron to the state 
of protosalt, by tho action of light, in the presence 
of organic matter. 

Good paper is immersed in a solution of ammonio- 
citrate of iron of tho strength of 40 grains to 1 ounce 
of water; it is then'dried, and exposed— at any con- 
venient time daring a fortnight — ^undcr a negative, 
when a iiicturo of a pale broum tint becomes faintly 
visible upon a yellow ground ; it is then brushed over 
-with a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium (yellow 
prussiato of potash), which develops tho picture of a 
deep blue tint ; and thb may bo further deepened by 
immersion in a solution of carbonate of soda, avhicn 
has tho effect, .at the same time, of remoring ^o 
unaltered nmmonio-citratc, and permanently fixing 
tho picture. Similar results m.ay bo obtained by 
employing ferridcy.anido of ' potassium (red pnis- 
aiato of potash), or a mixture of tho ferrideyanido 
.and nmmonio-citrate, in which latter caso the paper 
is sensitive ns soon as trc,atcd arith _ tho mixed 
solutions, and must therefore bo dried in tho d.ark. 
To fix tho picture, it is only ncceas.a!y to avash 
with av.ater. A subsequent treatment arith a weak 
solution of proto-nitrate of mcrcurj', has tho_ effect 
of apparently remoa-ing tho avholo of tho picture. 
If tho mercury salt, hoayever, bo perfectly washed 
away, and tho picture dried, and ironed with a very 
liot iron, it is speedily reproduced in all its vigour. 

CYAKTI'IIIO AOID is an organic acid allied to 
cyanic acid, and h.a\Tng tho formula CeNaO,,3HO, 
or Cyj 05 , 3 H 0 . It is obtained by heating urea to 
expel ammonia, or by tho destructivo distillation of 
nnc acid. 

CYA'TUEA, a genus of Eorns (q. v.), of tho sub- 
order Poit/podiaceev, containing many species, natives 
of tropical and sub-tropic.al regions, both of-tho Old 
and of tho Kew Worltb They arc tree-ferns, and some 
of them have lofty stems and gigantic fronds ; they 
aro generally also cliaracteriscd by great graceful- 
ness and bc.au^. C. arhorea, sometimes designated, 
tho Common fcce-fern, is a native of tho lYcst 
Indies, Brazil, Ac. Tho fronds are bipinnatc, tho 
pinnules deeply pinnatifid. Tho roots of C. mcdul- 
laris, a species found in Kow Zealand, contain much 
starch, and arc baked and used ns food. 

CYATIIOPHT'LL'Uhl, a genus of fossil stony 
corals, -with a simple or branched polyparium, inter- 
nally lamellatcd, the lamella ha-ring a quadripartite 
arrangement. Tho older portions aro cut off by 
transverse ‘tables’ or septa, and the base of the 
stem is often supported by root-liko processes. 
Tliis genus w.as especially abundant iu tho Devoni.an 
mc.asurcs, 3C species baring been described from 
them. It made its' first nppe.amnco in tho Silurian 
seas, and perished at tho close of tho carboniferous 
epoch. 

CY'BELE. Sco Vesta. 

OYOADA'OEdG,or OYCA'DEAil,a natural order 
of exogenous plants, consisting of small trees and 
shrubs, somo-what resembKug palms in their general 
appearance, but much more nearly allied to Conifera: 
(pines, firs, &c.) in their botanical characters ; 0. 
being ono of tbo few orders placed by Bindley along 
-with Conl/era: in his class of Oymnogens (q.v.). Tho 





Etcma nre cenoral^ sim^o, and cither cylindrical tnmip-likc, pnitly Buhterrancan stemB, irliich arc 
or short an^qmcroidal; sometiiiLesihiyarelbranahed very acrid, l^t ncrcrthdess axe greedily eaten hy 
hj succesave for^gs; ^ey are much marked with swine, andthoplantsaroaccordm^yoftendesicnatcd 
scars of leaf-stalks; th^ consist internally of a Sowbuead. They are drastic oxid enunenagoguc. 
moss of pith trav^cd by woody bundles, and tines A very stimulant ointment is prqiarGd from them, 
of woody matter. The leaves are lar^ and pinnate^ whidi externally swplied by friction, ex pe ls intestinal 
^d unfold unroUi^, liko the irrads of ferns, worms foom childrecu Several of the species are 
This onimus and beautifiu order containa about fifty frequent in our flower-mudens, on account of fho 
known species, natives of tro]ncal and sab-tropictU beauiy and fragrance of their flowery which have 
countneSi ^ono nre found in Xjurope. They all the additional rfmrrr^ of being produced early in 
Imve a mudhi^nons nauseous juice, rat with this One species only, CL nederctfolrumt has a 

there is often much starch, which being separated, ve^ doubtful claim to n ^aco in the flora of 
forms a wholesome article of food. A ]^d of sago Britain. — Tb» active properties of the spemes of 0. 
IS made in Japan from the cellular substance which have recently been found to depend upon a peculiar 




a Btaidiy 8utstanc(^ sometimes caDed ^wCroot, « 

and sometimes Siig<^ is obtoined fnm Narnia jmmiZa dSt of^ 

nnm^.aid“Sfin^o^offt^'^KdrthS ™ ne^d “ 

strata in Bidand. mona-tho pen^ of the moon Mmd the earth— 

can be measniedl^daya, or even hyhonrs, BO exactly 
OY'CHIiA, a genns of fishes of the family CKiioffi- as not to leave fractions, pycles have boon invented 
Kf<e (included _hy Cnvicr in the Labridce, or Wrasse to swallow np fheso fractions of time in whole 
family), of whldh manv ^edes occur in (he livers of numhera c^>re8sijm days, in snob a way that after a 
tropical America. Tucy have email and crowded certain number oi revolntions of iho body whoso 
teeth, fonning a large banA Some of them too period has been nut against that of the earth on her 
rcckraed among the finest fishes for iho table in axis, the body shall at last ocenpy the same plAco 
Braril and Guiana. _ They arc also xemarlcahle fmr in the heavens and c-ilimdar os it did when the 0. 
the hcauiy and hrillianty of ilieir coloura. Some of commenced. Of the numerous oycles or periods 
them are large, and soma smalL Allied to thi. of this kind that have been invented, the more 
genus is atiTomis, of which one qieeies, G, IfiloCiau, important are noticed under their specific names, 
the Egyptim Corydua of the ancients, inhabits the Sec ItmicnoN, MEiomo Uveu^ FnstoD, Golden- 
Kile, and is reckoned the best fish in Egypt. It NoimBn, &c. 

attains the length of two fiet OYOLOBEANOHIA'TA (Gr. cirde-giUed), an 

OT'dfADBS. Sgo Arcjzxf£IJLGo and Gmxci:. order of gasteropodous molluscs, in wMch tho gi’n»f 
OTCLA'MEN, a genus of plants of the natural o d lam^ sutiennding the 

order Primnlacew, having a whed-shaped cordla, hetiveen the foot and &o mantle. To this 

^ order hdong the nmvalvo Patdlida, or lampots, 

S and tho multi-valve CfaUmda, or Chitons. 

OY'OLOID (Gta drdc-like). If a oiido roll 
along a straight lino on its own plane, a point on 
f droumfcience describes a onrvo which is cdlcd 

V. Z' >y^ ^ o eydoid. The curve is one of the most interest- 

ing wo know in respert both of its geomotrical 
' proporties and connection with dynamics. Ono 

jv 1 . of its most interesting propertira is iliis : Tho time 

\\] of a body’s descondn^ fi^ rest from any point 

ra the ore of an invmed C. to the lowest point 
'w is tho same, from whatever pdnt of -&e curve 

tho body begins to descend. This is sometimes 

V expressed hy saying that the G is tho isoehrowug 

(Gr. oqnal-time) atne. Tho body having reached 
- po lowest poin^ will, tbroo^ the impetus reedved 

™ i^posite branch d the curve 

((n^(vm\ n 6 ^ hdght ^uol to that tiom which it fell, losing ' 

lln (pZ?! velodty in its ascent hy tho samo degrees as those 

//Mfllll/I VI hy whidh it aegnired it 

/'IJIWij/'Ml v descent and it r d 

'/mmBh • employ predsdy 

P'fliW'i the same time in ascend- f » \ 

* ing ns it did in descend- /I [ J ) \ 

Prdamon Europoium : ing. It is dear that if / IV V V \ 

a, tho whole plant} i, the fnilt. a surface could he pro- a 4" n 

, a „ . 00”^ would he ThoCvddA 

with a Icmgreflcxcdlimh, and flowcr-stalke twisted perfectly smooth and * 

spiraUy downwards ^ flowering. The apedcs hard, the 0, would thus present a solution of tho 
areherbaMouspcrem^notnumcrouthandchiefly perpetual motion. The curve was discovered by 
natives of the south of EuriqM. -They have Gafileo in 1016. The lino AB, which is oaUed tho 
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pydamon Europoium : 
a, tho wbolo plant} b, the fruit. 


OYOLOID F 


bnso of tlio cycloid, ia c<|nol to tbo ^circiimforenco 
of tlio ncncratinc; circle; nnd CD, ^vliicli is tbo arra 
of tile cycloid, ia equal to tlic diameter. In any’ 
poaition EPF of tlio generating circle, AE la equal 
to tlio arc EP ; AQ, tlio abaciaa, = AE QE = arc 
EP - nino of EP ; and PQ, tbo ordinate, = 1 - 
cosine of EP. 

CYCLOID I'ISIIES, an order of fislica, accord- 
ing to tbo classilic-ation proposed by Ag-aaair, having 
n/cloid sc.alca (Or. hijeloa, a circle)— ac.alca formed of 
concentric Layers, not covered arilb enamel, and not 
ainnoiia on the ni.argina. Cycloid cc.alca .are gener.ally ' 
imbricated, but aro eometimca placctl side bv side 
M-itlioiit overlapping. Very many of the existing 
fiahea aro of the cycloid order, and fosad C. F, .are 
niimeroiiB in tho more recent strata from the 
ch.alk iipwardn, but they tint appe.ar in the cli.alh. 
CYCLONES. SeeSToiiMs. ^ 

CYCI.OPEAN Alto 11 rrr.fTTTRE. or 
M.t.SONUV, tile np.nie via, h h.ii come to be 
generally ii-ed for a u.ill •( l.arge irregular stones, 
unheivn and iini i ni' nte.L I he t.'rm originated in 
Orecce, where striieturea of this Lmd were f.ablcd 
to have been the w.tI: of the Cjeb.lies, or one-eyed 
giants. 'I be M.\rs..( I iryns, ne.ir Nanpli.a — .allmUd 
to by Ibniur are an eiample .d the ruder style 
of Cyclopean ina-’onry. I h.-y arc of irregular 
iinrliaprii Btone.'i, from 0 to ;» f. et long, from I! to 4 
feet wide, and from 'J to ,1 feet d. ep ; tho intemtice.i 
are tilled up by rinall atones, but no mort.ar la used. 
The walla of Mveeti.s' and of Epinia aro ci.ampld of 
moro nihnnc'd'c : hero, the block.a, altlioiigli 
iiTcgular 111 I'lre and ahajH*, ,arc littod c.arcfiilly to 
cai li other, ahew-ing ebao joints and a smooth sur- 
face. These atnn tores aro n"W commonly behove, 1 
to have been ri and by the IM.asgi (q. v.), prob.ably 
more than a thonsainl years bef.iro the Clinsti.an er.a. 
They are found n..t on'ii in 'Ir. o,-,-, but in Italy anil 
.\.'ia .Minor 

Tho next at. 1,0 of i y. h.p. an ina -oiirv rliciva an 
approaeli to lo'ri.'o'it.al e. nr . i, as in tlic w'alls oi 
leveral towns m lin-i-ee. and of rom** in I.tnin.i. 
Lastly, the name oi Cy, I..p. an w.irk is applied, but 
perhaps not qiiito aceur.at, ly. to a kind of in.i onry 
whnh obtained among the i:tni3c.an.s (q. v.). v.lior-- 
the blook.s .are b. th Sipiansl and laid in bori.’oiital 
course-, but .an- not , , inented. In pome c.as.-s -.as 
in the walls of I 'oi.i, in Tn“r.any. belii'vrd to li.aa-e 
been tirst a Pela«gi.an, and th,-n .an Etni.»can city - 
tho lowir ['.art is of irregular pidygon.al blook.s, the 
upper part of rqu.artd storms in lioririintal courres. 
In at least one inst-ancis -a wall in tho IVloponm-sns 
a foundation of eie, Ib iit ashl.ar is nurmounted by 
irregul.ar polygon d blocks of tlo- usual Cyclope.an 

tyq'o, I 

Ma-'onra , ji.art.il.ing m -r,- f>r b -ss fully of tho Cyclo- 
pe.an eh.arai ter, is t*j bo found in P, mqiolns, and el-o- 
ai’hcro in Asia, in several jiarta of \\ e.stem Luro|ro, 
and in s nne part i ,1 .-Vriieru .a. 'I ho walls of Ciirco, 
.and the ruins of what is odbil the lioinso of M.anco 
Cajiac, on an island in tho laL,- of Titicaca, in 
Peru, .are intorestiug ex.aiiipb-s of tho C. A. of tho 
New WorbL liistane,.! oi Cyclope.an avork on a 
.smaller soalu aro to bo found in the Itritiah Islands, 
in tho walls of tho primitive ‘duns’ or hill-forts, 
or ill the • c.ashcl.s ' or pn-cmeta of e.arly religious 
hou.se.s. Among Irish ciamiiles maybe mentioned 
tho Gnanan of Ailocli, in tho county of Doneg.al; 
.SLaiguo Fort, in tho county of Kerry ; Dun rEngus, 
on one of the Isles of Arr,an, on the wo.st co.ast of 
Galw.ay; tho Gi.ant’o Sconce, iie.ar Coleraine; and 
tho Hock of C.aahel. Among Scotch in.sLanccs iii.ay 
bo n.amed the Laaaa, in tho parish of Monificth, 
not far from Dundee, nnd tho ruins on St 
Columldlle’fl Island, near Migslcd, in Skye. In 


1— OYCLORAliLA.. 


tho BibliothJiquo Mararino at Paris, there is .an 
interesting set of models of the Cyclopean buildings 
of Greece and Italy, by lil. Petit-Radcl, tho author 
of Uri-Jirrchfa siir !oi ^lonumma CydopCcna. 

CYCLOPE’DIA. See ENCTCLor.TmiA. 

OYOLO'PIaS (Gr. hiUopca, ‘the roimd-eyed’), in 
Greek mj-thology, aro of three kinds. _1. Tlio 
Ilomeric C., .a wild, lawless, rig.antic race inhabit- 
ing the sea coasts of Sicily, tlio most prominent of 
whom is PolyphemiLs (q. v.). jUthough Homer docs 
not ilirectly call them one-eyed, yet ho expressly 
tonns Poljqihcraus such, and tho later poets attri- 
biito his Ticciiliarity to tho rest 2. The tlirco C. 
mentioned by Hesiod, Brontes, Stcrcopcs, .and Arges, 
e.ach havinr' ono eyo in tho middle of Ids forehead ; 
thc.'C were sons of Uranus .and Gica, belonged to tho 
race of Titans, and forged thunderbolts for Zcir. 
Hurled into Tartarus by their father, but delivered 
by their mother, they hcljied Kronos to iisii^i the 
government of heaven. Kronos, however, in his 
turn, threw them back to Tartarus, from which they 
were ag.aiii released by Zeus, whose servants they 
now bec.anie. Finally, they were slain by ApoUo, 
bccaii.se tliey forged the thunderbolt avith avhicli 
Z-iis killed ArclejiiiL". Later tradition placed their 
, workshop in Mount Etna, or in the volcanoes of 
' Lemnos .and Lipari, and undo them tho slaves of 
Heplm-rtiin. ,'t. The C. mentioned by Strabo, ns 
a penplo who had come from 'J'liraeo or Lycia to 
Argoli'i, and avero distinguLshed for their skill .as 
Iniildcrs. Tlieir constructions arc Imoani. .as the 
Cvcloi>ean av.allr, nnd m.any of them still exist in 
parts of Greece and Italy. 'The statement of Strabo 
n quite untni'tworthy. Moro jirobably the so- 
calhd Cyclopean av.alls avero built by romo ancient 
race, per’h.aps tho Pclnsgi (n. a-.), at a jieriod long 
anterior to tho lii.itoric.al civiii'-ations of Greece nnd 
itonic. 

CY'CLOP.'l, a renin of iiiiiiutc cntomostracoiis 
c.wi tac-'ans of the order ZfrnnrAio/ioda (q. aa), h.aving 
a .'■eft and rather gvlatiiioua body divided into two 
portions, ono consisting of the he.ad and thorax, 



C'yulojn : 


the other forming tho tail. There is only ono eye, 
situated in the liiiddlo of the forehead, nnd gener- 
ally of a bright crimson colour, sparlding like a gem 
avlicii tho animal i.s aaowed through a microscope. 
Tlio species of C. .are niuneroiis ; they inh.abit both 
tho sea and fresh waters, gener.ally residing .among 
or upon aquatic plants. Tlicy aro extreiiicly active, 
.and dart .about xvitli great rajiidity. 

CYCLOTTEllU.S. See Lu.wr Fi.sn, and SucK- 
Fi.sir. 

CYCLORA’MA, a reric.s of \-iews, which, being 
wound round cylhulcra, aro made to pass in con- 
secutivo order before tho spectator, so as to produce 
tho cfTcct of motion on his p.art, as tho banks of 
a river aro seen from a stc.am-boat, or tho country 
from a railway. 



OYCLOSIK— CYNODON. 

OYCIiO'SIS (Gr. circ^ation), the name employed CY'IMBAIS are mOitaiy instruments of ner- 
to designate certain still very imperfectly under- cussion, ivliich, avlien struck one against the other 
stood movements of the contents of cells in plants, produce a loud harsh sound of no feed vS 
As they have been observed m plants of the most The best C. are those made in Tmkey and in dhina 
different natinal orders, it is not unreasonably Attempts to discover and imitate the composition of 
presumed that they prevail throughout the ivhole the metal have all failed. The notes in music for 
vegetable kingdom, and characterise the active life this instrument are all placed on the same line 

or spaed, in rhythmical iuccession. C., although 
CYPUIylA. hee Quince. military instruments, are now miicli used in tlie 

CY'GITET, a young svan. — C yonet-kotai., in o^ohestra by modem composers. 

Heraldry, a sivm gorged avith a ducal coronet, OY'^IBEH, an organ stop of the mixture species, 
h.avmg a cham thereunto affixed, and roflexed over consisting of three ranks of pipes. Also a atop 
its back. found m very old continental organs, consisting of 

CYGHtrS. See Swan. “ machine like a star placed high up on the froiS of 

CYGKUS (Lat. the Swan), a constell.ation in the organ, on which were hung small heUs, which 
northern hemisphere, between Lyra and Cassio- 'was moved round on its. 

peia. Several stars in this constellation have re- ®outro by a current of air from the organ, 
ceived the particular attention of astronomers. .See OY'ME, in Botany, a common form of Cen- 
Staus. triffigal (g. v.) inflorescence, in which the rachis 

GY'LINDEB (Gr. hjlindo, to roll) is the name floral .axis disappears by separating into irregular 
of a genus of geometrical solid figures, of which 

tliorc m,ay be endless species. The most common f ,•! 

kind of C. is that which is gcuerated by the 

revolution of a rcctangidar parallelogram about one > '« “A 'A-j-K, ' Y.Sf/pV ' 

of its sides, which hue is called the axis of the o 

cylinder. But in order to embraoo all varieties 
of cylinders, wo must generalise the mode of 

generabon. A 0., then, is a sohd cT^l, 

f, .. " generated by a lino which moves 

I '* I I T I parallel to itself while one end traces ^^WfJ /' //^ 


I upon a piano any curve wh.at6vcr. 
j mien the position of the geuerat- 
I ing lino is at right angles to the 
plane, the 0. is rigid; lAon not, it 
is oblique. If the curve traced is a 
circle, and the line perpendionlar to 
' n I- _ 




Example of a Cynic. 


^•ai^s.^hTLtn/of uroshort.and eor^bose. It is 

-the 0. is found by multinlyin- the ^ ^"'^1 Scncral occurrence m the Oargophgllacea:. 
■Ri I in- 1 number nf-sninre iinita id Examples maybe seen also m the common elder, 

eSr " ty the nLlor of Ihiear Siits^ ffi Viburnum, &o. IhovMasierB 

the altitude, which is the pernen- the ia6ta<a! are sinall cymes m the axils of 
dioular distance between the two ends. The area leaves, assummg nearly the appearance of 

of tho convex surface is equal to a rectangul.ar ^ r. 

p,ar.allelogram whose base is the circumference of ME.T. See Celtio Nations. 
the end, and its height tho length of tho generating CYNA'NCHE (Gr. huon, a dog, and anclio, I 
line. To this must be added the areas of the two suffocate), a term applied to tho severer forms of 
ends, to get the whole surface of tho cylinder. sore throat. See TanoAT, Ajpection.s op the. 

_ CY'MA (Lat.), in Architecture, a moidding con- OYNA'NCHUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
Bistmg of a hollow and round conjoined. When order Aeclejnadacea;, having a wheel-shaped corolla, 

and a lobed or cleft corona. 0. Monspellacum — a 

— herbaceous twining plant, with roimdish, heart- 

shaped, stalked leaves, a native of tho shores of the 

.. "I — Mediterranean — yields the drug called Montpellier 

' : Scammony, a violent purgative, and not much used. 

' ~ — "3-:^ / i <7. ovali/olium is a uatii^o of Penang, and its sail 

( 7 " i — ~-j ; yields caoutchouc of cxcelleni.'q;"'lit 7 . 

CYNAHOCE'PHALA!:. See Cojiposita:. 

A ? — :i:- ='ir: J f: OY'NIOS, the name applied to a sect of Greek 

CymaP.octx philosophers, who were distinguished mainly for 

their morose and snarling ethics. Por a knowledge 

I 1 of their peculiar opinions, see articles Aotistiienes, 

L I , ' ! I Diogenes, Menitpgs, &c. 

- •'-[ OY'NIPS. Seo GAEvny. 

A j CY'K'ODON, a genus of grasses, having digitate 

i 'V--7^=^- I or racemose spikes, with spikelots on ono side, 

i .1 \l glumes ne.arljr equal, boat-shaped, and containing 

Oma l!nver«-i Aoret, which has two awnless paleie, the fniit 

^ ■ coated with the hardened paleiu. The most im- 




Cyina Pvoctx 


Cyina lloversa. 

hollow in the upper part, it is term 
when hollow in the lowier p.art, it ^ 
reversa. 

OyMA'TIUlVr. See Entadlatose. 


pasturo grass of India, where it is the principal 
covering of many thousands of square miles, and is 
known by tho names of Dhob, Doorba, &o., and also 
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CrsrNOMOBIUM— OY PRfiS. 


used ns n sulntitntc for sArsaparilla. 


n bitter princijplc, and possess medicinal qnnlitios. 
OYKOj\101llUM,aj;cniMofplantaoftbo‘curioita tbo latter cfass is C, longit% or Sweet O.,onc of 
parasitic natural order lihizanifutecas (n* vj. O. Bpccica which Lave been fonnd in l^gland, 
coccincnm, n plant of a utrango funinis-liko appear- ditches and . 


coceinatm, a plant of a strange fungus-like appear- “ ditches and 

ance, is found in tho ialands of Malta and Uoro, meadows in. somo 

juobt abuiuhuitly on a particular rock in Gozo. It , Europe, tho 


was lung known as Ftinfftta Mdilensia, and cnio3*cd of which has an 

tho highest reputation ns a styptic, besides being violets, and is 

used os an astringent in dyscnteiy and other jnaladicf astringent, tonic, and 
So high a value was set uiion this plant, that the It has been 

employed in medicine 

card ns one of their choicest possessions' ; it was I '’®*y ancient times ; 


w ■ 


fnendly sovereigns, and ti» tho liospitals of thi* 

island. A kciqK^r nf the iruk uhirh priwliicc'] the '***?? medicinalK' and in 
]»Innt is still appointed, and 1 ih ^alar\• appears in I*^***5®*®>y their native 
the public accounts of M ilta, “ "’cU m apccies 

Oy’XOSUnE ((Jr. timoumni, tlip l.jiil of the those with mcSwiUnhcM! 
«Mn .iyiiior. the Little llMr) w the constcl- the most imnertant is 
latinii of which the jiolo star w tho iinncipal star. f. tmileulng, somotimes 
aiMuii 8 Imes - callwl Kiish-mit, a native 

'tVlirre inThaps «iino ImmuIv lies, of the south of Europe and 

The C,nia.iiru of iicijjliliuiinni; cyc«. — Allfpro . — north of Africa, wliich is 

liavo undo the won! impular ; tho uclaiihor is o^tivated to a considcr- 

^iiiided on Uim Minor l•elIl^> tho constcllntinn Smin * TSrtnmPlIn 1 * tV’’ 
towarihi whioh the otheu look, ns it srere, and 
round which they w hwl. 

^ plant tlirows out 

0*"0SU IIUS, See I)oa\s 1 ui. creeping brauebes, at the 

OVTERA'CKAJ, or CAUIClNi:.)-; sometimes 
ppjmhirly enUed Skduus, a iiatur.il order of plants. ' 

•alan to Grasses, hut h.s\mc (;ciicially a tri.sngular 

,a «a*m4>i mm A.s.m.A' tailed Laith Almoiidi 


I *• olV*' 

V- I 

ll/'t I 


a 


in some, and uni>c.xunl in otlirw, consist of a scale- !* n- ^“*0 •dinontls for tho dessert, and abo for 
like (itumeg under svbu li lio the organs of fructiiiGa- Orrfmt yi, v,), Uue^*^ aro said to jjo«^css 

tioii. the pistils nbine bcinu frcciiiuntlv onclO'.Lil in n, **”* ^ V'}^ restorative and stimulant 


iTho rtamens aro 1-12 in niimlcr, tliu niithen J', *"7,7=“- and arc eliiefly 

OKct: the os-aiy is one-secdeil, the rtylo single, lo^rtORol to Holland, 

trifid or hifid •, tho (nut a small crostaccons or bony about IG per cent of oil, Tho roots 

nut, tho cnihn'o loiiticiilar, and enclosed svilhin tlie L* i ° 

h-sso of tho alliumcn. rksiits of tliis onlcr, which V The tubers of O, iulho^ua or 

coiitauis fully 2000 Imunn Micric.s, occur in all India, either roasted or 

rones ; soma of tho gciicas, as fVirrx (0. v.l, .nlioiind- ’*• *7® 

ill" in tho colder, boiiic, os Ciijitnu fq. v.), in tho 1”*^ small sizo makes tiim trouble- 

warmer p.srts of liio uorld. ^lany of them aro ®°™? . collection and prep.sntion. TIiosc of C. 


in wro tho bamboos and other ciBanlic Glasses. „ ojiccics oi ^perils, xjio libro of 

Most of them j>row in m.srahy and moist places, 9 ’ tJ>et it is employed ui India 

hut a few in siiniiy dry jilaces. Their stems and mals. 

leaves are in General very deficient in succulence, CVPllxE'A. See CoiniY. 
and ill most of them, also vciy rough, so that they „„ nn{>ci j ^ ■ t • -n, , 

are eaten by domcstiKitcdoittlo only when ill a very , » ?•« “J®*"?®. ®*> Engbsh Law. As 

young state, and rather from necessity than from “® lorhids tho giving of an estate tail to tho 
choice, and are regarded by farmciu ns more weeds. Si" ® ^ ?" '““oni son of a living person, after a 
See Cares, CrrEittis, and Sciiiros. Some of tho ff^cn to sueb unborn son, and would 

U3C.S of plants of this order are noticed in tlio estate tail ns void, tho courts, when 

articles Eulrusu, CoTvos-aRAKs, and PArvnva. *® made in a will, apply tho doctrine of 

. . . . 1 •• endeavour, as near as vossihle, to carrv 

CY1*E ET7S. XL ncnits nf nlnnlv nf flm itnfiii<«i1 mif. 41in 1 ... a... ai.^ *t 


ji « . • , — * • V .« — r — pwu bv u irUU vuulu 

rowed glumes including no bristles or scales. It lie not barred. See Estate Tail. So, also, when a 
contams a ^.at number of species, ebiefiy tropical, charily cannot reasonably bo administered precisely 
"""• jrauually decr«amg in number tap-aids the ns directed by the testator, the court by tho 
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doctnno of Ct P., administer it as near as possible to 
lus directions. 

OT'FEESS (CiipmnM), a mans of plants of tlio 
order Ooni/kris, ilie species of vrLich are crergrcca 
trees ^ or sluiibsi ^th small generally appressed 
and imbricated leaves, and mth almost ^obnlar i 
cones, tbe scales of irbicb bear numerous bard 
seeds. IHie best known roecies is the Combiok 
C. {G. tmparvirent), a native of the Iievant, the 
north of Afiica, and the south of Europe, and some- 
times met with in En^aud. It is a tree of no great 
height, with qnadrangnlar twigs. The leaves arc 


genus, and attaining a heicht of 120 feet, and fonnd 
m the cypress swamps of Delaware and elsewhere. 

OY'PBIAE, ToASCins C^xmus, an illusixioiis 
father of the Ahican Church, was bom in Car- 
thage abont the bepnning of the 3d century. He 
bdonged to a respectable family, and was a distin- 
guished teacher of rhetoric before his conversion 
to Christhinity, which took jAace 216 A.S. EGs 
bcncvolencQ secured for him a mgh degree of popu- 
larity, and his piety no less veneration, in conse- 
I qncnce of which he was made bishop of his native 
|ci<y in less than three years. In 250, he fled into 
the dcse^ to avoid the persecution of Decius. Here 
he remained a whole year, but not in idleness. The 
same pnidcnce, energy, and aetiviiy that he had 
always dimlnyed, were now shewn in tiiat extensive 
cozTGspo^eneo which he carried on with his clergy 


Branch and Emit of C}press (Oiiprtuia lempariren)). 

dark-green, and tlie tree has, therefore, a sombre 
aspect, and from very early times has been an 
emblem of moumi^; the Greeks and Homans put 
its tings in the comns of the dead, they nsed it to 
indicate the house of monming, and planted it ahout 
huriol-groimds, as is still the custom in the East. 
'Xlie wood of the 0. is yellow or reddish, and has 
a pleasant smell. It is very hard, compact, and 
durable; the ancients reckoned it indcstnictiblo ; 
and the resin which it contains ^ves it the property 
of resisting for a long time the action of water. It 
is not liable to the attacks of insects, and was 
formerly much esteemed for the purposes of the 
cabinet-maker. Some bdiovc that the O. is the 
true cedar-wood of Scrijiturc, and it has also been 
snxiposcd that it is Goofier vxod. Siiecimcns of tlim 
wood are in oxistenco in museums, which arc known 
to he several thousands of years old. The doors of 
St Peter's at Home, made of 0., lasted from the 
tune of Constantino the Great to that of Popo 
Eugene IV., ahovo 1100 years, and were perfectly 
sound when at last lemov^that brazen ones might 
be substituted, hicdicinal virtiies were formmly 
ascribed both to the wood and seeds of the C., and 
tho balsamio edalations of the tree w^re reckoned 
very salutam in diseases of the chesh— Several other 
species of C._ aro natives of temperate and ivarm 
climates in diflerent parts of the world. Xliere are 
Muy RT^cs, the ptindp.-il of which am tho 
Iwtngal C. or Codarof Goa (G. Dusifanica), a native 
of Goa, naturalised Jn Portugal; 'G. tlmrifera, a 
native of Mexico, which exndes a resin used in that 
Munt^ for incense^ G. ionilosa, a native of tho 
ffimamyo, ^ and which has been groivn success- 
f^y in Hritain ; G. junt biis, latc^ introduced into 
Bntam from China; the White CC or White Cedar 
of Hpra Amorica (G. Oiyoides). The Deciduous 0. 
or Virgiman 0. {Sttxodium dialklmm, or Sdaiberlia 
«“<»“«) M now regarded as belonging to h different 


on ecclesiastical matters. On his return to Carthage 
in , 251, he suppressed, but with moderation, me 
rising controversy regarding the Lapsed (q. v.), or 
Christiana who, diuing the time of triii^ had aposta- 
tised., C.’s viens regiuilmg the pmper dign^ of 
tiic Bishop of Home, have frcqnently been mutal&n : 
ho, indeeu, recognised the Homan bishop ns the 
sueccBSor of Peter, .tad ns tlie representative of the 
unity of the church; but ho asserted that the 
pre-eminence of tho Homan see woa confined to the 
earliest times, and that, in later times, other bishiqia, 
or snccessois of the ax>ostlcs, had dignities equal to 
that of the successors of Peter. He werefore firmly 
opposed tho supremacy asserted by tho Roman 
bishop, Stimhanus, in tbe question of baptism by 
heretics. In the persecution under Valerian, 257, 
C. was banished to Curuhis ; hut having returned 
to Carthago in the following year, ho was there 
hchcaded. C. was both a teamed and eloquent 
divine, hut ho was oven more conspicuous for Ills 
dignified, moderate, and wise conduct. Eia know- 
le^ of human nature enabled him to exerciso a 
wide inflncnco over the African Chn^; and his 
correspondence, from which tho best idea of his 
character is obtained gives us an interesting picture 
of the times m which he lived. His writings — less 
crabbed and rhetorical than those of his teacher, 
Tertnilian— contain, besides 81 ISpistolee, or official 
letters, sevenil importimt treatises, amo^ which 
may he mentioned the De XTnitate Eedesiat OedhdUeie, 
tiio De Lapsis, the DeDisdplina et Habita Virginum, 
tho De Gratia, Dei, and tbe De Jdolorum Vuiiitale. 
The best editions of C.’8 complete works ore that 
of Pell, Bishop of Oxford (1682), and Uat of 
Baluzzi (Paris, 1726). C.’s life ivns irritten ly his 
friend Pontius. 

I CrrPBrHTDAi!, a family of maloccyterons fidies, 
having a small mouth, tho jaws almost toothless, 
but the pharynx or hinder port of the month fur- 
I nished with tooth; tbe body generally covered nvitii 
scales, the gill-rays few, and no omposo fin (like 
tho second dorsal fin of the trout or salmon), iffiio 
genera and species are numerous. All the C. ore 
fresh-^ter fishes. They oro fonnd in the lakes 
and rivets of almost all parts of the world. To tiiis 
order hdong tho Carp [Cyprinits), Tench, Bleak, 
Bteiim, Barbel, Minnow, Gold Pish, Boach, Loahh, 
&C. Many of the species arc much esteemed for the 
table. The fecundity of the C. is great, 
CYPHIHODOIfTIDiE:, a family of malacopter- 
ous fishdi, allied to Otfprimdee, with wliich they 
were formerly ranked, hut differing from them in 
having the jaws more protractile and toothed. Some 
of them arc American, some Asiatic ; some inhabit 
fresh, and some salt water. To tiiis order belong 
some interesting and curious fishes, particularly the 
Anahlcps (q.r.), remarkahlo for tho conformation of 
its oyes. The ^cies of the genus Orestiaa arc 

ass 
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f^d in the lakes of the Andes, at a great eleva- 
tion above the sea, and oro highly esteemed for the 
tables 

OT’PBIS, a genns of minute entomostraeona 
cmstoceans of the otAst Bmaduopoda (q.v.), having 
the body enclosed in a shell of two homy pieces, i 
somewhat resembling that of a bivalve moUnac. 
The ontemue and feet are beautify feathered with 
lo^ fnngcd bristles, by means of which these 
immuils swim with mu(m vivacity. They abound 
in every pool of stagnant wato. ^eir homy 
sliells are very abimdaut in a fouil state in the 
Wealden rocks of hhigland, in the limestone of the 
carboniferous series, kc. 

OyBBTIS (Anc. Gr. Kupros, Mod, 6r. Kibris, 
Pr. (Sdpre, Iti^ Cipro), an island utimted south of 
Asia Minor, in that jMition of the Meihtemuean 
called the Levant, d was anciently divided into 


Greeks, and subsequently to the £gvptiana and 
Persians. After the victories of Ateraiider, it 
declnred for Mocedon. It next became a portion 
of the Graaeo-Ggyptian kingdom of the Ptolemies, 
then of the Homan and Bysantino empires. The 
Arabs_ conquered it 648 a. 1>. ; in 1191, it was taken 
|w Biehoid Coenr-de-Lion, who ceded it to the 
Templars. After several vieisaitiides, it came into 
Ae possession of the Venetians, from whom it was 
finally conquered by the Turks m liiTl. 

C. Ucs in lat 3S* N., long. 32’ 20'— 34* 40' K, its 
neatest length from Balm, in the south-west, to 
Capo Andrea, in the north-v.iat, being 145 miles; 
and its greatest bicadth, between Capo Gatto and 
Capo Kormachiti, 55. The total area is lUUO hijuare 
leagues j the population does not now exceed 
10^000. A range of mountaiiis — the fitavro Vuno 
and Santa Croce (ancient Olympiui) — ^the sides of 
which am very bold and mgged, runs through the 
whole length of tbo island, attaining an elevation 
of mon than 700U feet above the sea. Three-fifths 
of the island is mountoinona. Of these one-lifth has 
splendid forests of oak interb]ieneil with walnut- 
trees, and sTOuld furnish loige supplies of sulphur, 
pit-coal, and metals of vanoua kinds, imder intel- 
ligent management ; while two-tifths is adnptcil for 
vme and olive culture, and the growth of finiit-trecs 
generally. ‘The remainmg tivo-fifths is composed 
of magnificent plains, and extensive open country, 
which, though svanting in nvers and streams, ore 
still very iiroductive in cereals.' The soU is ezcecd- 
iugly fertile, yicldmg all kiuds of grain. The chief 
products are wheat, b.irlvy, cotton, silk, madder roots, 
oil, wine, earobs, and salt In 1864, great efiorts were 
made to extend the cultivation of cotton. The 
greatest drawbacks to (iroduction are the wont of 
water, most of tlie streanis becoming dry in summer, 
and the awful ravages of the lecusts. The climate 
iSf on tho whole, very healthy ; the diseases, ' both 
with regard to their frequency and their oharacter, 
do not relatively reach tfiiee-hftlis of the amount of 
disease in Buropr, or even in Italy.' Agriculture 
and manufactures arc alike m a baekword state ; 
the Greek Christians, who compose three-fourths of 
tho population, being imlolent and spititleas, through 
fear of tho dominant Turks, who are ignorant and 
fanatical. Tho former havo an unenviable reputa- 
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entered, and 654 cleared, tho porta of Cyprus. The 
imports in 1871 amounted to £147,500, and tho 
exports to £198,438. The chief towns of C. are 
Kicosia, the capital and scat of the Tiirldsh govern- 
ment; Famagosta; Larnaca, the residence of the 
Bnropcan consuls ; and LimnssdL 

CY'PSELITS. See Swur. 

cm, St, the mimo of several places in France, 
the most important of which u St C., in the 
departaent of Seino-ct-Oise, about 3 mil4s west of 
Vcrsaillca. Fop^ 1695. Tho s-illage owes its orig^ 
to on educational institution for the dan^ters of 
nobles of fourth descent on the father’s side, 
foonded here in 1686 by Louis XTV., on the sugges- 
tion of Madame do Maintenon. There were about 
250 pupils, for whom Racine wrote his tragedies of 
Cither and Aihaiie, Madame do MunteMn died 
here, and was buried in tho choir of tho church. 
The institution was suppressed at the Revolution. 
The buildmga were at first converfaid into a mili- 
tary hospital, and in 1803 into a military school by 
Rapoteon for tho education of some 300 officers, 
about 140 of whom leave annually. 

CYRRRA'IO SCHOOL. See AitBnPFUs. 

CYRENA'ICA, the name of the district whose 
caintal was Cyreno ta. v.). At one period it nomin- 


alfy stretched from Carthage to E^ypt,and extended 
•inland os far south os the oasis of Fexzan; but 
a great portion of this territory was occupied by 
tho subject Libyan tribes, and not by the Greek 
colonists, who were confined cliicfiy to the plateau 
of Barca, with the subjacent coast. This portion of 
(X ^vas, and still is one of tho loveliest and most 
agreeable regions of the world. The dimato is 
delicious, mountains on the south sheltering the 
from tho scorching blasts of the Saham, and cool 
sca-winds fanning it on the north. ■ From the 
central plateau, whose breadth is about 80 miles, 
the land slopes down in verdant terraces to the Mcdi- 
terrunean. These terraces ore cut and watered by 
moimtam streams, forming luxuriant ravines. The 
productions of C. mentioned by ancient writers are 
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bestowed on its cultivation. But cspccialiy not^ 
worthy is tho fact, that iu 1871 Nicosia was, by 
mcims of a submarine cable to Latakia, on the 
Syrian coasts brought into telegra^c communication 
with tho rest of tho world. In 1871, 662 vess^ 
380 


dant), from which was obtained the gnm-resin, greatly 
esteemed for medicinal pniqioses. The country was 
also celebrated for its breed of horses, but ^vos much 
exiioscd to tho ravages of locusts. 

rho chief cities of C. were Gyrene, Teucheira 
(afterwards colled ArsinoB), Ilcsiicridcs (afterwords 
called Berenice), Barca, and Apollonki. To each of 
these five cities (whence in the time of theFtolcmics 
C. was named Fentapolis and Fcntaxiolitana Regia), 
a certain amount of torritoiy was attached. This 
favoured their individual indeiiendcnce ; and the 
consequence was ‘that the dynasty of Battns, who 
led the first Greek colony to Cyrone (q. v.), exercised 
very little infiucnce over CL in gcneraL After passing 
into the hands of the Bgyiitians and Romans, G. 
became a portion of the L^xantino cnmirc: In 616 
A. IX, it was conquered by too Persian Choarocs, and 
in 647 was overrun by tho Arabs. Ancient C. nearly 
corresponds with modern Barca (q. v.). 

OYRE'Nl^ the capital of Cyrenaica (q. v.), was 
founded, 631 n. a, by a colony of Spartans under 
Battus, whiM dynasty lasted for ncor^ two cen- 
turies. Ruling tills period, it mode rapid advances. 
On ^ death of Arecsilaus IV., tho last of the 
Battidic, almnt 450 n. a, a republic was established, 
but tho political condition of the city under tho new 
ravcnimcnt was far from prosiierous. Forty <!on- 
tusts raged, until at lost it f^ into the hands of tlio 
Romans. During its prosperity, C. carried on a 
great commerce with Greece and X|gypt^ and to a 
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less extent with Cartltene. Its extensive ruins still C.*s writings nre extremely valunUb not on account 
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ISratf^heneSi and riietoiicinn Syncsius, \ 7 I 10 newly bapiasedL The former ora for tho most 
afterwords become Blsbc^ of Apollonio. docMnalf ond present to us in a more complete and 

SSk^S,SSS5S.S,'S«S;s 

lie Uved for five yeaw, and who probably inspired Tto-best edition of a’s works is ant 

liiin with that fiiij-. intolerant, aid ign^ant zeal P«W“J>e'H>y To«tt6e, the Bcnedietmo monk (Par. 
which characterised him throu^ life. Subsequently, 

he went to Alexandria, where ho Iiccaino a pres- OVBTIi, the apostle of tho Slaves (in tho oa c.), 
byter, and on ao deaUi of his nndi^ Thenphilus, sprang from a rosiicctablo family living in ao half- 
412 xn., obtmiicd tho episcopal see. The Alexan- Savic, half-Oreok town of Thessalonica. On account 
unan Jews, who wore numerous and woiilthy, wore of his knowledge, ho obtained ao surnamo of ao 


rabble of ZG.aIots, attacked tbo Jewish quarter of who divclt by ao Caspian Son. His laboura wero 
Alexandria destroyed ao houses, and banished very successful, ao laon bimiiplf hoing among his 
the _ inhabitants. Orestes, ae prefer of h^ypt, converts. Boris, ao hcaaen prince of Bulgaria, 
having drawn up an accusation against 0., was having about this ano licaought tho patriarch of 


dcstnietion. Ono of these monks hanng fallen in in SCO. Bastic, ptinco of Moravia, next invited acm 


lay, A8 A 
'Caaolio 
I. From 


him of instigating tho Alerandrian populace to this in SCO. Tho Apalogi Honda, asoribed to C., were 
lionid act But tho most importont historic event published by Cotter (Vienna, 1630). Sco Bichteris 
in his career was his controveray with Kestorius Hclliod (OhnUtz, 1825], 


himself Iiad“ hii^ely MCi2don^”hTdfci'4M^^^ T 

wS^iiahed hv\Xrt oCLring of ^mdano would one day ho the ruin 

Sdtfs ■“Prenwey and ae rulw of aU Asia. 

W ISO^IM ^ contAvod to got tho infant into his own 

^^^v/nTT a 'n^ 1. p t . bftndc, imd gave it tp HarpagUB, bis chief servant, 

OilvII#, St, Bishop of JcntsoJcxn, au eminent with orders to put it to death. HarpainiB promised 
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niiu oa wu ucaiii oi iuoximus in ^1, was cicctcu cniiarcn. Xiie young U quickly uistingiUBlicd 
bishop of lus native city. His nictropolitau was the himself among tho country lads by his superior daring 
Ariau bishop, Acacius of Coourca, >Tith^ whom ho and dignity. On ono occasion, no was elected kxD<v 
^ras soon engaged in hot conflict concerning origin* in some boyish game by bis companions, and in the 
aUy tbo rights of his office, ^but ultimately their cxcrciso of bis rc^l authority, caused a nobleman’s 
diifercnc^ of doctrine. Acacius accused C., before son to bo severely scourged, father complained 
a couneffi hastily *got iqi’ at Cpcsarea in 858,^ of to Astyages, w'ho causcS tho culprit to bo brought 
scUing tho treasures of his church in a time of fomino before lum, and recognising in bis person and mien 
to fe^ tho^poor! Strange to say, 0. was deposed his own grandson, sent 0. back to Persia — ^tho hlad 
for doing this praiseworthy action. Ho now appealed having in some way satisfied l»ni that his dream 
to a larger synod, wliidi wu held at Sclcuccia. This olrcac^ received its fulffimeat. C» iitfnw*TP^ however, 
sraod restored him ^io* his office; but onco more, did not think so, and ns ho grow up to mn^ood, 
tiirou^ tbo persevering hostibty of Acadus, be was began to nicditato ambitious schemes. All writers 
depraed by a council assembled at Constantinople in ieslify to bis courage, amiabilily, and address. He 
3G0. On tho death of tho ISuperor Constoutlus, ho was exactly tho kind of man to gather round Mw 
was a^n restored to his cj^copatc in 362. Soon brave, venturesome, loyal followers. ^Hio tyranny 
mter, nis old cnenw Acacius died, but G. was of Astyages bad mado him hateful to his subjects. 


involve in n^ difficulties. After and by the hdx> of tbo crafty Hatpagus, 0. soon 
Mnsffierablo strife, C« was bomsbed, by order of formed a parfy among tho Modes fovouraulo to his 
tbo Emperor Valc^ in 307 ; nor did bo return till designa. Fuffting binisdf nt tbo head of bis Persian 
the emperors death m 378. He died in “■ ‘ 


designs, rutting bi^df at tho bead of bis Persian 
troops, C. advanced into Media, and ovcrtiirow the 
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force! of Astyages (GS9 B. a). After eonidlidatiiig liii 
new dominions, winch seems to have cost him many 
ymrs' labour, he proceeded in his career of conquest, 
tale kingdom of Lydia first yidded (616 &C.), and 
its king, the famous Croesi^ fell into his hands, 
'intimately, the whole of Asia Minor was subdued. 
But the crowning triumph of C. was his capturo of 
the city of Babdon, the metropolis of Assyria (638 
ikC.], whoso king was Labynetus, the Bdsliazzar 
of Daniel. Through tho instrumentality of C., the 
Jews were delivered from their captivity, and 
allowed to return to Palestine. His vast ambition, 
however, proved his ruin. He wished his power to 
overshadow all Asia, in harmony with the ^am of 
his grandfather ; and although his dominions already 
extended from the Hellespont almost to the Indus, 
ho resdved to subjugate tbo 8 c 3 *thian iieoplcs, and 
began an imjust war with tbo Massageto!, a nation 
or tribe who dwelt to tho north-east of the Caspian, 
beyond the Aiaxes, whose queen was called Tomyiis. 
At first C. was successful, but in a second engagement 
he was defeated and slain (629 B. u.). 

Such is tho account given bj’ Herodotus, and 
nlthoiigh we are unable to atCrm that it rests on 
nbsolntd}' hiatoncal ground, it is unquestionably to 
lio preferred to any other. The work of Xenophon, 
entitled the CyroiMrdtia, is not a history; it is a 
historical romance, and was manifestly intended by 
tho author for such. Xenophuu wished to picture a 
great and wise king, and linibng the elements both 
of matnras and wi»dom in C , he took advantage of 
his nistoric iicrauiialit}', and engrafted upon it what- 
ever, according to liis uuii notion, woidd ennoble 
and dignify’ it, 

(’YRUS, ini; YoiM.ni, the aecond of tho sons 
of Danus Xothiw, or Uchus, li\cd about 130 yean 
after the great Cyrus. He conspired againrt his 
brother Ai^xcrxes Mncniun, who had succeeded 
to tho throne (404 n ('.). The plot, however, 
being disuoverril, ho naa at lint sentenced to 
deatii, but aftvrwanls panloned, and even restored 
to his dignity’ as satrap of .Vsi.i Minor. Here he 
employed himself in making arrangements for war 
against hia bnithvr, .ilthuugh he cuncv.alcd his 
purposes to the very l.isL In the spring of 401 
B. C., he left S.-inba ac the head of 100,000 Asiatics, 
and 13,000 Ureek nKreenanes, under pretence of 
cbaatiaing the robben of Piaiiba. Artaxerxes being 
warnwl of C.'s jieiiidy, made preiiarations to oppose 
him, and the two annies cneoiintcred each other in 
tho plains of Cunaxa, 6 (KI staiba from Babylon. C. 
was defeated and slain, although tho Greeks fought 
with the gre.itvst courage, and even routed that 
yiortion of Artaxerxes’ tnxms immediately opposed 
to them. Tho fortunes of tlio Greeks, on their 
retreat through tlie highlands of Armenia, in severe 
winter- weather, are lecordcd by Xenophon in his 
Anabana (q. r.). 

CYST a bl.ulili-rl, a word sometimes used 

in the original sense as appbed to hollow oigans 
with thin walls, as the unnary bladder and gall 
bladder; but commonly reserved for the designanon 
of pathological stmctiires or new formations within 
tho body, having tho blaildcr form. Cysts are com- 
monly transjiarent, and often almost structureless 
in their tenuity; they aro eommonly, however, lined 
by nn Epithelium (q. v.], and have membranous 
walls, with faint indieations of fibrous stnicture. 
Tliey aro cither simple or comixnmd, unilocular or 
inultilociilar; they aro sometimes small, numerous, 
nnd separate; in other cases, they grow to an 
enormous sue, nnd are very complex. Some gysts 
arc distinctly parasitic, and of independent animal 
nature; such are Hydatids (q. v.) and tho qystio 
Entozoa (q. v.) generally. Others aro probably 


formed ont of the structures in xvhich they arise, 
their true pathology being, however, obscure^ Such 
are the cysts of thelddney’, and still more distinctly’, 
the immense complex cystic structures which form 
in the ovary. See Ovaries. 

_ CYSTIC WORMS, nn order of Entozoa, or Intes- 
tinal Worms, according to the sy’stem of Zedcr and 
Rndolphi, for some time generally’ received by’ 
naturalists, eharacterised by the body ending in a 
tranniarent'cyrt or bladder filled with pellucid fluid, 
this body having sometimes only one head, as in 
Ctfilieereiu, sometimes many, ns in Canunu. It 
has, hoivover, been found that certain species, as 
Cyrlkerau eAlulosa and Canunu embralin, are 
the young of cestoid worms, and it is thereforo 
concluded as highly probab^ fhnt dl the C.'W. are of 
the same nature, more particular^ as all present the 
appearance of immatnrity, in tho want of .visible 
organs of reproduction. Until a comparatively’ 
recent date, tiio animal natnro of C. w. was not 
recognised, nor is it long since their ration to 
tape-worms and other cestoid worms has been fully 
ascertained. See Cestoid Worms, Cvsticercus, 
Eciiui’ococcus, Stagoers; and Tape-worm. 

CYSTICE'BCUS (Gr, bladder-tail), according to 
many naturalists, a ranus of Cystic 'Worms (q. v.), 
characterised by a dilated cyst with a siude head, 
w’hieh has four suckers and a circlet of hooks. This 
nns has, however, recently been displaced from 
0 system of nature by the discovery that tho 
forms referred to it are only the young of tape- 
worms. This discovery has been confirmed by a 
multitude of observations and cnicrimcnts with 
regard partfcnlarly to O. eellulota, found in human 
beings, and in many rodent and fiachydermatons 
anir^s — as rabbits, pigs, £c.-— the young of tho 
common tape-worm ; and 0. taittieoUu, found more 
rarely in human beings, but often in the abdominal 
cavity of ruminant quadrupeds, and of pigs, horses, 
and many other oniiiuds— the young of a tope-worm 
of the dog. C. edlttlota often cxira in great num- 
bers in tho flesh of pigs,c.-'.using the diseased appear- 
ance known as mamy. See Cestoid Worms, whero 
it is figured. It sometimes occurs in like manner 
infesting the human body’, in muscles of most 
various parts; it has been found even in tho heart, 
in the brain, and in the eye. 'That in such cases 
it sometimes causes death, is too certain, and its 
removal is not easy’, cxcejrt when it is so situated 
tliat it can be reached by the linife, nor is there any’ 
sure indication by which its iirescnco in many situa- 
tions can bo known ; but it appears also that it may 
die and bo absorbed without causing any’ very serious 
consequences to the person in W’hom it has dwelt. 
Tho cysts of this species ore always of small size ; 
tiioso of O. tenuicollu, howover, which generally’ 
occurs in tho liver, or in other abdominu organs, 
sometimes become, in some of the lower animals, ns 
large ns a child’s head. Injurious consequences are 

E reduced by them when cither numerous or \eiy 
irgc. 

CY'STIK, or CY'STIC OXIDE, forms a rare 
variety of Colcidus (q. v,). It contains CoHaEO,Ss, 
has a crystalline tuturc, n brownish-ycUow’ colour, 
and is semi-transparent. It is not soluble in water, 
alcohol, or ether, liut dissolves in the strong acids. 

OYSTI'TIR Inflammation of tho urinary 
bhiddcr (q. v.}. 

CYTISUS, n genus of plants of the natural onler 
Zeguminosa, sub-order Papilionacea, of which some 
of the species, having long twiggy branches, are 
popularly called Broom (q. v.), omers are called 
Laburnum (q. v.), wl^st others still are generally’ 
known by tho name Cytisus. Tlio characters of 
tho genus aro stated in the article Bboosl Tlio 


OYTOBLAST— OZECna 


macs a» mniwrous— small trees or riirubs, with Bussina languaco had no tam coticspondini: to it 
leaves of time ladle^ and ycllmr, white, or purple besides 0., tho Latin word Imperator was intro- 
Uowers, natiTCs mefly of the warmer .temjieraic duced, while tlio empress was term^ Tmperatriza. 
narts of tlio Old World. Many of them are very At firsts several European powers refused to sanction 
beantunl, and. some are among the esteemed omn- the assumption of imperial diguiiy by the Bnssian 
nents of our shrubbenes, others of our green-houses. C., but ultimately consented to do so. Qhe wife 
CY'TOBIiAST. Sec Cells. af tho C. was named Czariza (Czarina); the sons, 

CVZICUS, apcninanla of Anatolia, Asia hTinor, Cmreivna; but after 

projecting into the Sea of Marmora. It lies to tho son— these tities 

Boiith-c.-ist of the island of Marmora, and about 70 ™penal pnnpas were wUed 

miles Bouth-west of Constantinople. It was at one 1700 

time an islanrl. Imfc ftn ... ?«ehcsacs,_ In 1799, the Emperor Paid Lmtrodnoed 


breadthfrom cast to west 18 miles. In early times, • ” news sue xrao or 

C. SIMS a Milesian colony, and tho city of C., upS people themsdves, 

svhose site vioejMids and orclmnls now flourish, is Gossndar 

described bySbibo as one of the first cities in Asia, Lord) than Czar, 

alike for extent and splcndciir. CZABTOBY'SKI, Adam Csoitai^ son of Prince 

CZACKI, Tadeusz, an eminent Polish author, Cwimt C., defended from Olgcrd, tho 

was bom in 1765 at Poiyek, in Vblliynia. At tbe aco fottnaer c>f^o Jngclloman dynasty of Polftncl, wna 
of t^mnty, bo obtained an ofticc in auptomo jusn- at Warsaw, 14th Jammiy 1770. Having 

clary court at Warsaw, and was also made director an excellent edwation at Edinburgh and 

of the crown oicbirca — a utuation which enabled returned to his native coimtry, and 

him to gratify his tasto for Polish ^tory. Some part agaiMt Kussia m tho TOr occurring on 
ci&ays on Polish finance induced tho diet to select rf ® partition of Poland. On the defeat of 

hinii in 1788, os a member of the commission of t * clcs, C. was taken to St Petersburg as a 
inqui^ into the state of the revenue. IBs cfTorts exhibited so mudi ability 

to animate the industry .and extend tho commerce 5?*^ ^ friendship of ilio 

of Ilia nativo country were most praisewortliy. A Duko ^exander, to whom he was attaclicd, 

valuable result of bis travels tlirougb Poland for ??“ confidenco of the Emperor Paul, who mndo 
tliis purpose is a map of its rircr-^*atcin. Ho also ainb^ador to Sardima. When Alexander 
interested himself greatly in the navigation of J?®®? . ® oppppted C. assistant to 
tho Dniester. Attiic second partition of Poland, ho Fomim Afiairs ; and ho took an 

lo«t liis iiroperty, but it was afterwards restored. SjS'y? “ official life until after tho peace of 
The clucualMur of his life, however, was in connec* r™i . t f ®‘ the university of Wilna, 

tion with the odneation of his countrymen. His J® ^vhidi ho wu ntminatod in 1803 by Bussm, 
endeavours to instruct tho people In the old Polish , cxerad all his influonco to keep alive a spirit 
provinces of Biissui, whero education had been nationality j and when somo of tbe students 
almost wholly nc^cctcd, met tho approval of tho sedition, and sent 

Emperor Alexander. Tho most important of 0.*« ^ S ^*8“®^ office. His successor 

educational institutions was tho gymnasium at w J**® emperw, that tho amalgamation of 

Krrcmienicc. In 1807f ho *wasrmpomtcd the depu^ Lithuania had been delayed a ccntuiy 

of Prince Czartoryski, who had the care of public Jy occimanoy of the curatorship. Bussian 
instructionintbcPolislicovGmmcntfif Wrsfc Trnnvf.i. fo^ours could not deaden or even dull C,’fl nnro 


InstructioninthcPolisligovcmmcntof WcstBussisi. ^ wax, , . i *• — 

C. died at Dubno, 8th Febniaty 1813. His writings ,f? ,*^i® revolution of 1830 ho threw 

prove the comprehensive character of his attain- hirosclx with all his heart. He was elected president 
meuts. His most ^*31001)16 work is upon lathuaniau ®* ^ prow*®®®* gownimcnt, and in this capacity 
Law (0 Li'ewsbic/t i PoUkidi Proicm^i, 2 vols.. War. f 22?“?®®,® “ met, and in January 

ISOO). ^831, declared tho Polish throne vacsint^ and elected 

several ol bis sucecssors. In genera], boivcvcr, tbo tbn*Al?*a ho incffi^iinlly endea- 

rulera of tlios-arious Kussian provinces wera cified PoWwiJba^i rf^^ 

Grand Dukes tiU tbe IGth century. Thus, wo with that of Turkey. Ho died July 1801. 

hare the Grand Dukes of Vladimir, lucw, Moscow, CZABLAn, a toivn of Bohemia, 45 miles ciist- 
Tho Grand Duke AVassilij Iwanoiritch fiirt aouth-oast of Fraguc. Its dcBncry-chtirab, in which 
assumed, in the year 1605, tho title of Smnodtrthes, cclebr.stcd blind Hussito leader, General Zisko, 
which signifies antocrat. The son of Wossnij, j’^as buried, is surmounted by the highest steeple 
Iwan IL, Wassiljewitch the Cruel, caused himself to p Bahcmia.^ 0. is also noted ns the sceno of an 
he solemnly crowned C., ICth January 1547. From important victory gained over tho Austrians by 
this time, the llnssiim monarchs called themselves Frederick tho Great, 17th May 1743. Pop. (1SG9) 
Czars of Moscow: and after tho conquest of lattlo 990S._ Hero there arc copper-works, manufactures 
Bussia and Smolensk, Czara of All tho Bu-ssios. of chicory and beet-root sugar, and a distillery. 

OTio word now hecamo practicaUy tho cquiwiloiit OZEOHS, tho most westerly brancli of tho groat 
of Emperor ; yefc Petor L, m 1724, tliougfrt fife to Slavic family of nations. About 451-^05 A.D., tbo 
awimo this latter tifelo m addition; and os tho o. migrated from their lands in Onipathia, on tho 

989 


or even dull C/s pnro 



CZEGLISD— CZintKY. 


Upper Vintiiln, and camo into tl»o eoimtiy now hovover, 0. lost its importance as a militaty posi- 
Knoim os Bolicmia. According to tradition, ilicir tion. At iho foot of tlio eminence on which the 
clucftnin was named Czech. Gcorrahcig, near monastery stands, lie two little towns, Old and 
Baudnitz, on the Elhc, is said to have been the first New 0., whieh cany on a considerable trade in 
place chosen by the C. for their encampment. Other holy pictures and amulets. 

SLiTie tribes micrated into Bohemia; but in tho n^T?»i»T«rftTirT-P?z x » xi. . x ■ 
conrse of time tho 0. gained such an ascendency ■»> • " .V x IT*, a town of the Anstnan 

that, in tho Olh c., the name C. was commonly 5” b^xi*' i nght ban): of 
' applied to tho whole Slavic population of Bohemia • i i Lomlicre, 

(nV). * ‘ 45" 26 N., long. 26’ 69’ E. It has a Gredi 

. . . cathedr!d,nndmBmifactures of clocfcs, silver artidos, 

CZE GIiED, a market-town of nimrary, situated and hardwares. Fap, (ISGO) 31,000. 

on a plain lictwcen tho Danube and the Theiss, 40 nro-w-ww i ^ 

miles Boiilli-cast of Pcsth. It has sorno handsome i propwlyi K^adjonlje, i. c., 

buildings and large breweries. The inhabitants, "Inok George, the leader of the Servians in their 
(1609) 22,210 in number, .are omploj-od i)rincip.illy ®}™8S‘.ra «*■ independence, ^ bom in 1770 in 
in nip'icultnrnl pursuits, tho district nrouiul yieldin" “'® neighbnnrhood of Belgrade. Ho shewed, when 
much grain and ml wine. i oppressors of his countrj- by 

miiTdenug a Moslem. After spending some time • 

OZENSTOCHATT, or CZENSTOCIIO'WxV, a | in Austria, he returned to his paternal estate. In 


.aim IS cclolinatert tliroughout aU tho blaiac nations, and commenced a sort of guerilla arar. *'Graduaily 
It occupies a commanihng position on theWarthe, his nninbeis incre.ascd, and in 1801 he captnmlthe 
not far from the Silegiaii frontier, and possesses fortress of Schabaz. Subsequently, he iiis'cstcd 
the famous dark-onloiired picture of the mother of Belipade, and in tho beginning of 1800 routed tho 
amA, svhmh has given occasion to the worship of Turks at the rivers Drina and Morawa. Assisted 
the Bhaek ^ irgin by all tho Polish Catholics. Uliis secretly ly Itnssia, he captnml Belgrade in Decern- 

vtltsfsivm «a UIWtltAlsIav mF Jimmwmmt .t*. t «r>x«M ^ t* . * . a _ _ _ 


r ^ 11 *“'?? 1'""®“; “>'*"• ■“ Galicia; and hatter coiintiy to let Servia sliift for itself. Hostili- 

liniuly, tlirough « adyslaw, Duki* of Ojipelii. who ties recommenced ; the Tnrks were successfnh and 
built the monastery of C., was brought thither to a had to ilee to Bnssia. Ho afterwanls svent to 
•assist him against the lartars. In more recent Austria, avlicni he lis-cd for some time, hfean- 
times, U IS noted ns being tho only place in Polaml while, the frewlnm of Servia had been scoured 
which oiTered resistance to tho army of Charles through tho lc.adorship of Mdosch Obrcnoavicz ; 
Gnstanis, kmg of Sweden, on which occ.asion (10.Ti and in July 1817, 0. retnroed, intending, ns some 
a. m) tho Wiiates, cnmpnsmg 70 monks and 160 suppose, to rally his partisans round him for the 
soldiers, witbstii a sie^i. of :is days carried on by fiirthcr,ancc of his ambitious scliomes, when ho was 
“ ‘ '"™- At a later pcnn>l.| munlercd at the instigation of Prince Miloscli. 





Dali {P/atasn limirml i). 


^i—'y A. in fact, yet prcsorvcp a rccognis- .^-iiJi 

e )0 nWc rcscnililaneu to tlio door or opening j 
of a tent, the kin.l of door most familiar 

to a iininadic people. D. lielon!^ to the' •.. 

order of letters c.nllfd tlnUaU (see LerrEns, I 
Atrn ir.Er), t, <1, Ih (in rtin), th (in thine), and in the I 

cnrrcopnuding sronls of siatcr-langiinges is often ex- ' ''•v “V, ij , ‘ .r*' o. -.(IsAjs^ 

ehaiigM with those of the same order or organ; I * 
thus: Gcr. «/«, Eng. thou; Ger. M, Eng. datth-' 

Lat.rfuc-, Eng. fug; lat. f/iro, Eng. tiro. A more* ' / Vliiyy)?, 

rcmarlsahic interchange is th-it hetsreen d and I, '''* 

and d and r. Poe L nnd 15. 7) fccms to Imvc D.ab (rtatasn hmawl i). 

been drawn into somo words (to which it docs not 

r.adicalI>;lKdong)hyakindof .nninityforn..^ nf various slmdes of reddish-brown nnd 

rnni*, Gr. f^'/on. Eng. hound; L-xt. <^n<r., Eng. yellow s its head nnd month are rciy small. 
gendfr. Di fallowed hy a vowel is sometimes trans- >. oumu. 

formedinto.T; .as in Jnmn tnTj)hnvx; Journal from BABCIIICK. See G&ede. 

diurnal. Di followal hy a s'owel in Latin, Las, in DA'OOA. a oiK- of Dnniml ...i. 

Italian, become ISO miles to the north-c.asrnf cSmU.t, in Inh 20’ 

dcncc, wo know that this sibilant sound of d. 43- x., nnd long. DO* 25' E. It is situated on the 
profiled,, in the pomilar pronunciation at least, Ihirim Onnrpi, a’considerable nunliaiy ofX Dnla,! 
while Latin w,as yet .akving tongiie. Tims, diaMun rrree, whicli is itself nt once a mmgiS offset Ttlic 
is fotind written soWus, and “nd tl>e Onnges, and nn nOlnent of 

-D, the lloraaii numeral for oOO, arose out of the the lower course of the fomir stream. The db‘ 
c.i.arao_tcrIO. . •-eo^WStr.n.M.s, thus enjoys singular fncilitieB in the way of inland 

D, in Miwic,i3 the second note in the n-ahiral imn-gatfon. Do^ to the close of the 18th ^1), 
se.a!e, .and is a sriiole tone ^ve C, to which it was ividely cclelmited for the delicate texture of 
stands in_inathera.atic.al proporton .as 9,S, that w, it, tj,„ ph„seology of the East 

njen C aabrates eight tunes D aahrotas nine times, were characterised .as ‘floning wntcFand •evening 
The whole tone from C to D is c.allcd the gitato dew;' nml in connection witfi this manufacture, the 
whole tone, being a comma larger than the next iwii and the Dutch, ns wadi as the Eidish. had 
whole tone from D to E. extensive establishments in the place. Smra 1801, 

DA CATO (lt.al., from tlin licginning), a term in however, these Eiwo^n agencies havo dis.appcarcd; 
Sfusic, frc<iiicDt]y placed at the end of a p.art or ''vliilp the annual viJno of the elegant fabric, under 
movement indicating that the performer must inlliicncc of British competitmn, hns gradiiidly 
return to the beginning of the movement, or to fallen from £250,000 to nothmg at nlL Tlio nrcsent 


Srarlatti w.as the first who introduccil the lire of the rnins ovcrgroivn with jungle, the haimts of tigers 
da enpo in his oiiern of Utrarlora, Tlic wonls .are ""d serpents ; nnd this remark is applicable to 
genci^y abbreviated thus, D. C., sometime 1 jO. C, numerous splendid edifices, such os the residences 
aljinc. of its D.ative jirinccs and the factories of its foreign 

DA VI'XCr, LroNAnno. See Lrox.Mino na 

Vtvpi Jenglli liy 1} in brc.adth, contains, by the census of 

TSATt/nif 7- JX n r*i ISTi 09,212 inhabitants. It seems, of lata years, 

DAB IPlaf'JS’a hmanda), a fish of the F.-me genus to havo partially recovered from the effects of its 
with the plaice and floundw, and vciy much reseni- commercial decline. Besides 180 mosques and 110 


tlian the finder, and doe, not, like it, enter tho !„;irim.„„ Vmperot^^^ 

4?° ^41 “ knovm on tho coasta of tlio miiiimiiin in December ^vns Tlio rainfall 

tiiO l*irtb of Forth n? the Salt-Tratcr I^iike. It le in 2571 $2 inches. 


DACCA— DACIEn. 


DACCA, tho (listri'jt of vliich the pbovc-mcn- 
tioncil city w tho capitrl, (>\teiuls in let. from 
2.r 12' to S4" ir, ami in E. Jon-;, from DO* 11' to 90* 
OS', cnntainir.!; 2S97 square miles, and mimhetin" 
(IS72) 1,8.'>2,993 inhahitints. Eumiing p.art of tho 
great delta of the Oani^s and Drahmajmtta, it is 
traversed hj' streams in even* direction, being so 
low and level as to be f;euerally flooded during the 
rainy season. It is. on this account, admirabi}’ 
adapted to tho cultivation of rice. From the 
ch.amcter nf the couiitr}*, roads— ha]i])ily rendered 
less iicccssat}' by the nct-svork of rivers— are vorj* 
difficult of con^tmutIon. In .addition to tho city of 
its own name, the destnet li.as tno principal towns, 
NarainRanj .and Isl,ain])iior. TIiuiirIi the clim.atv, as 
a whole, i i _ inoiat, yet it by no ine.ans jircscnte 
unifonnity in this n sprit, tho annu.al rain-fall 
varying in ihflLn'iit je.irs fr.ini dG to fl.7 inchis. 
i^noiig commercial crops, entton — ^tho raav material 
of tho far-fainisl niiisliiis— unco aceii]iied a jiro- 
mincnt place. It is now cfiinii.amtivcly iieelcctol, 
being too short in the stijile fair the tii.an-c f.ibncs 
which alone eontiuuc to be m.ade in the district. 
Decent attempts to introduie .a liettcr variety fnini 

the United titates have failed It svas in 170.7 

tlio e]iouh of the cession ot lleniiid. Ihaliar, and 
Orissa on the jiart oi tho Orcat Mn.^ul -that 1). 
bec.amo subject to Enal.and , but dnttii to 1SI.7. 
the heirs ot the ii.ilne niler soccet-il.-il each other 
as stijiciiihariis nf the Eist lii.lia t'liuipanj*. 

DACIs, DAItM, nr I* \1* 1* eif/#/,fni), a 

fresh-water li-.h el tl . 1.11111I} 1 ,1, ni.„la iq. v.j. and 
of the same giniis w ith the riMih, ide. chub, bleak, 
minnoAV, &c. It chtelly inh.iliitii the deeji and clear 
water of quiet btnuimi. It is tmind in It.sly, Fr.ince, 
Germany, &c.. and in hnnn of tin rivem of Knglanil, 
but IS very loi.iL It is 111 tnriu not unlike the ru.sch, 
but rather more tlniiirit'd , the luoiith is rather 
larger, the rcalei Mii.iller Tlie ujn«r parts are 
dusky blue, beeoniing p.slvr on the Miles, and twixsing 
into white on the hillj, the dicek and gill-covcn 
suvery s» Into. The ll. is t.n.iirion'.. and awnns in 
Bho.-Us. Its flesh IS pndeiied 1 1 ll.it of the roacli, 
but IS not highly estMSii.il fl.e ll. i, perli.ipi the 

^ 
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D.nc»« (/sflin/niT iii^/ari«), 

and most actiie of the f^v/iWaiWir, and 
afliinis thi' angler fair smut Is.th with fly and bait. 
It IS fished for with a light float and a fine gut-line. 
The flo.at is ret so that the Kait nuay almost touch 
the bottom. .\t the least sjanptnnrof a liite, tho 
nnclcr must stnke quickly, llie beat b.aits are tlie 
the t.ail of a lob-worm, gentles, greaves, 
nnd flics or grubs of any kind. 'Ilie Inist pTace.s to 
fish with li-ait ate mode ratcly sli.irp f.trc.ains, of from 
two to four nr live feet dceii. D.acc at times take 
the fly yeiy frcelj-, and hhew capital niort .Small 
ml and bhack pahiiers will be fimnd the most useful 
flies for tho purpose, nnd their killing properties 
will be greatly incrc.ascd if tho hook is tippeu with 
a tough gentle, as D, arc very njit to folloav tho fly 
anthunt t.aking it, wiicn the gentle overeonica 
llieir hcruplcs ; a small piece ot the white, tough, 
inner nnd ot bacon answers equally well ; and ovea 
“ *’***3™ I"®™ of wnali'lcathor ninj* bo used. Shallows, 


scours, and by the edgo of weed-hods, are tho 
best spots for tho fly. D. may ho taken also by 
•dappmg’ xrith tho natural fly, and those so taken 
are usiially Jho finest fish. D. seldom exceed a 
wound in avcif^it, thon^ in some rivers they have 
been taken up to IJ lb. In tho Thames, a fish of 
half a pound is considered unusual. They spasm 
in tho end of April, or early in May, nnd soon 
recover their condition again. 

DA'OIA, the land of tho Daci or Gctic. Its 
gcographioal limits were very indefinite until its 
conquest by tho Domnns. After that period, it com- 

S iscdthev.arions countries now known as Rastem 
ungarj’t Thinsylvanin, Biikowinn, Moldnaia avest 
of tho Fmth, 'Wnllnchin, and the Bnnat of Tcmcsviir. 
The Gcim came ori^iiUy from Thrace, and were 
divided into various tribes. Their course Ubriliward 
can only he impcrfcctlj* traced; hut we laiow that, 
shortly before the time of Alcicandcr tho 6rc.at (3,75 
n. c.), tliey li.ad migrated acrois the Danuhe. It is 
not knoavn when or for wliat rc.asDn tho Getas 
changed their rnimo to Daci. They seem to have 
beeri tho most valiant of tho Thracian iMirKarians. 
Cttrio, the first Homan general avho ever penetrated 
as far n.artk ns tlie D.aniihe, did not ventim to 
assail them. .Tiilius Ciiw.ar, hoarever, is said to have 
intendcil their snhj'ugalion. In 10 ii.c., Augustus 
sent ail army up the valley of the Jl.aros. From 
tltt5 time, there wns almost continual fiditinf* 
between the Homans nnd the Daci, on the avholoj 
to tho ndmntagu of tho latter, who nctnnlly 
compelled their civilised enemies, in the reign of 
Doinitian, to p.ay tribute. In 101 a. i»., the Emperor 
Tmjan crossed tho Theiss, and m.archcd into Tran- 
sylvania, where he fought n great luttlc near Thonln. 
The peasant c.slls tho b.-ittlo-fii'ld to the present day 
Hmf Tmjun [I'mlvm Trojan!, field of Tmjan). 
Iiio Daci, who were commanded by their famous 
chief Dccclialus, aa on* ilcfc.itcd. A second expedition 
of the emperor's (101 n.) resulted in tho dcstnic- 

tion of their c.spital, the ile.sth of DcccImiIiis, .md tho 
loss of their itvcilom. Hnm.'in colonists aa'cro sent 
into the cimntn', abridge aras built oa-cr the Danube 
—the rums of aaliich .ne still extiint— .and throe 
groat ro.aiU were constmclid. In 270— 27," a. B., 
the Homans aKaniloncil the country to tlio Goths, 
and the colonists aa-cre transferred to Mii\sin. After 
a >.ericii of vicissitudes, D. fell into the possession ot 
the Magyars in the Dth centiuy'. 

Am))’.^ a French nnthor, hom nf 
I’Nti^tant iKimits at a-istics, in Upjwr Iriingncrloc, 
6th Apnl 10.71, studied at Raumiir; amt in 1C72 
came to Paris, aa’hcro he aa'as employed to bring 
out an edition ot tho L.atiii aa-ritcr F»tiu, for the 
use of the akiuphin, which ho did in ICSl. In 1GS3, 
lie ranmed AniuiLcffivrc, also n Protestant, and two 
years later, both entered tho Homan Catholic Cliurch. 
D. snhsimncntly became roaul librarian, member of 
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liSZ D.b princijKil ^rorks, bcsiilcs liis/Vvrkfjr. nro 
durre^ iT/fornee cn Zafin el en f>anra!s (Pain ICSl 
— 2C89), nn ^edition of Vnlcriiis Flncciis, anil numer- 
ous translations into IVcncli of Grcc^ nuthois* suck 
as Pliitarcli and Epictetus, nil of wliicli are of ven* 
middling quality, while the cxi>osition8 and criticisms 
arc extremely slinllow. 

AxxK^D.winn, wifo of tho preceding, was hom at 
Saomur lu 1C51, and after the death of lier lc.ime(l 
fntlicr, who had developed her t.aleiit, came to Paris, 
where she acquired sucli a rqnitatiou by her editjon 
of CaUtmachus (1C74], that tno l)iiko of lilontaiisicr 
commissioned lier to edit sovcral of the ancient 
authors for the use of tho dauphin. Similarit}* of 
tastes and cmiilnymout led to n marriage between 
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hor nnil Andre Bncier. Her domesHo duties did 
n-l. however, iveaken her litcraiy ardour. Besides 
piilinE: v.mniis of the elnssics, sho tmnslatcd the 
comcnics of Tereneo; the Amphi/nm, Epidimt. and 
J.vdfM of Plautus, accompanied by an able rlisser- 


Greeks of having invented carpentry, and most of 
its tools, such ns tho kiw, the axe, the plumbdinc, 
the gindet, as also glue. The hirtory of D. is 
obviously a myth, wherein, ns recent criticism has 


ana omw/r ot Anstophancs. Her admiration of 
Httojor ‘'vsia imbonndcu, and, in bpito of her sox, 
involved her m tiro learned controversies. ATnfTnm n 
D. w generally acknowlcdgcrl to have imsscsscd a 
motp acute and ligorons mind than her hushaml. 
Sho died 17lh August 1720. 

DACOTAII HTDLVXS, in tho 
united iStiitcs. See I^'D1A^'5. 

pACRY'DItJM,_n genus of trees of tho natural 
order Trrmiir, hanng male and Icninic ilou'crs on 
Ecii^tc trees. Tlio species are lolty trees, chiefly 
natives of Australia iind JTen- iSealnnd. E. Frank- 
liiiii is called Hvox Pisk, although rather a yew 
than a pine. Its timlicr is lianicr than any Baltic 
jiine. and is excellent for span for nav.al purposes, 
i). t'lrijulhim, the Kakaterra Tree of Hew Zealand, 
attains a hciglit of 200 feet, and is also very vnlnablc 
for its timber. A beverage resembling spmcc-bccr 
is ins'lL from its branches 
SA'CTVD (Gr.daeliiht, tho linger), the name of a 
me.a3ureor'foot' in Greek and Latin versifleation, 
consfting of a long and two short syllables, as in 
the wonl omnThili'. It avas so called from its rcsera- 

lilanco to the linger, which consists of three joints 

one long and two short. The name name is some- 
times ajiplied to a tris3-]Iabic mrasute in English 
aari'e, consisting of one accented S3'llnbla and two 
unaccented 63'llablcs, as in dftHnp, See Viuisii 
T>ael3-lio a-erscs consist of dactyls and c^iiivailcnt 
feet, lice Hnx.uinrim. 

DA'CTYLIS, See Cock’s-Foot Gnass. 
DACTYIiOXOGY, tho art of communicating 
thought I by the fingers. See Dc-vr asd Dinin. 
DACTYLO'PTBRUS. SeopM-nco Grmx.uin. 
BA'DO (Ual, a die), in classic.al Architecture, the 
term applied to the cubic block wliirh forms the 
body of a pedestal. It is also .apjilied to the piano 
face and thc_ series of mouldings arliich, in the 
interiors of hiiildings, form, as it averc, a coutinnous 
Iicdcstal. Tho interior D. is farmed of wood, and, 
running round tho huttom of the aa-al)s of a room, 
feia'cs to protect the pLastcr or paper from injury. 
It is generally about tlirou feet in height, .and 
Biinnonutcd I13' a narrow coniicc, 

DABU'R. a town of Bcloochi.stan, is fia-c miles to 
the cast of the Bolan Pa'S. minngli it is in the .70th 
degn-o of H. lat., 3’ct it is said to lie one of the hottest 
iijaees in tlio aa'orld. It contains ahniit 11000 inlia- 
liitants. It is aamithy of notice chiefly ns tlio siiot 
where, in Hoa’cmiier 1810, tho British troops routed 
a Kclat force. Tho nuiglihourhnod yields grains of 
a-arious kinds, jiulso, cotton, sugar, madder, and 
fniibs. 


concinsia’ciy suewn, is cmnmiiett tliat qiodi in 
which the first rude forms of art aa'cre thrown asidi^ 
and a higher skill and iutcUigcnco Splayed. 

BAEHBEIiS, BrjiMAXir WiLitEur, a Bntcli 
general, was bom in 1702 at Hattem, in Gnoldrcs, 
took part in tlio revolutionary disturlianccs that 
broke out in ITolIaml in 1787, nnd was in conso- 
(juence compolled to seik refngo in Franco. In tho 
mmiiaiga of 1703, he rendcrccfimiiortant scrarico to 
Binnmmer, and was elevated to tho rank of a 
gcnmal of brigade. In 1709 ho commanded one of 
the two di'isioDS of the republican arm3', avhich, with 
a thud corps nndcr tho orders of General Bnmc, 
Mmpcnlcd tho Anglo-Russian forces to Burrendor. 
CiTciimstanccB induced him to leave tho scrvico in 
ISO^ hut in 1800 ho aa*as rc-instatcd in his former 
mnk b3* tiio king of IfollanA Ifc noav comiiicrcd 
East Friesland, and avas made go\*pnior-gcneral of 
Munster, commander-in-chief of tho Dutch caamliy, 
marshal of llollanil, and goa'onuir-gcneral of tho 


HyC’DALUS, according to the Greek m3'ths, avas 
snning from the old Athenian race of kings, the 
Ercclithciihc, and was a coiitcrapoTary of Theseus 
and Minos. He aa-as famous for his ahility as an 
artist and_ mechanician. Among tho numberless 
works aa'hich he is said to have c.vccutcd, ma3' bo 
mentioned tho Crcbm lBh3’rinUi, tho Colyinbotlira, 
or rpscra’oir, near Mugaris in Sicily, tho temples of 
Apollo at Capua and Ciima;, that of Artemis Brito- 
martis in Crete, and on nlUr sculptured with lions 
on the Libyan coast. His nicclmnical jgenins is 
clearly celebrated in tho poetic fiction of his flying 
safely over the .^Fgean hy moans of wings wliicn ho 
had Jiimsclf made. D. got tho credit among tho 


marshal of Hollanil, and goa'onuir-gcneral of tho 
Dutch East Indian possessions. TliS Last ofiico lie 
held from ISOS to ISIl, nnd discharged its duties 
with c^nt nnnluncc. IIo .aisu pnhnshcd a svork 
upon his administmtioii in Java, svliich was an 
iin]iortant contributiun to our knnwlcilgo of that 
island. On the ovcrtlirow of KaiHilcoii. ins services 
were secured by the new king of Holland, Wilhelm I., 
who intrusted him with the oignnisatiou of govern- 
ment in those coliinics on the coast of Africa which 
had been rcstoml to tho DntclL In this cajiacity 
ho laboured with energy and success until liis dcnlh 
in June 1818. 

3>A'FP0DID (eomipted from Lat. atphodclut), 
tlio English name of those species of Jfareiimu 
(«j. V.) sriiich have a large ben-shaiicil corona. Tho 
mmmon D. (A’’, ptrudn-tmremuti) is a native of 
England and of most parts of Europe, growing in 
svoods and hedges. It is naturalised in many 
places in Scotland, but seums scaredy indigenona 
All the other species are more southerly, chiefly 
ahounding in the coiintncs nciir tho McdltctTanenn. 
Somo of tucin,ii8 A', minor, bavo become natun^cd 
in some places in England, having been long known 
as ornaments of guldens, in svhich doublc-Tlowcrcd 
varieties arc also cidtiiratcA They nro favourites, 
not so much for thoir hcnut3’, which is not of tho 
most delicnto kind, ns on account of tlicir largo 
yellow fimvets, svliicli nro produced early in apring. 
The hnlbs are purgative nnd emetic. Tho mode of 
cnltivation is tho Kimo ns for other apecics of 
Hnrcissiis. 

DAG, n tiiick clumsy pistol, used in tho 16th and 
loth centurica In the Spanigh Tragedy, jnihlishcd 
in IGOt^ ono of tiic ebameters shoots tho dag: 

DA'GGER, a sveapon resembling a sironl, hut 
considcrahly smaller, being used for stahhing at 
close qiuuicrs. Daggers aro generally two-ci^d. 


wobu 4va SMkWUAlJU ikif 

close qiuuicrs. Daggers aro generally two-cc^d, 
and very sharp townnis tho point. Originally, it 
bad no gunnl for tho hand, and was worn at tho 
ginllo in a sbcatli. It is nosv rcganlcd as n general 
military weapon in European countries. 

DAGIIEBTA'N (Tartar, Tagh elan, signifying 
moiintainons ooimtr3’), a provinco of Asiatio Russia 
(callcil also Dcrbciid), between tho Caucasus nnil 
the west const of the Caspian Sea. Aron about 
8000 BO. m. Fop. (1872) 448, 209. Tho mirfaco is 
generally mountainous, being traversed hy oflsots' 
from the Caticnsiis, hut thoro nro, however, S’allc3'8 
and level tracts of great fortuity. The inhabitants 
arc diiefly Lesghians (fanaticid Mnhaiiimcdans). 
Until 1812, tho country belonged to Fersia. Since 
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its anncxaiion by Itnssia, tlio Iicsgliians linve fongbt 
desperately for independenoo (see SnAam. and 
Caucascs). The cliuf town is Derbend j 

See JDaglicstan, by A. Cnnyngliamc, 1873. 

HA'GO, an island in tbo Baltic Sea, forming a i 
part of the Bnssian goremment of Estbonia, sitnalcd 
near the entrance of the Gnlf of Finland. The 
narrow channel called Sclc-saind sqiaratca it from 
the island of Ocscl on tho south. Its length is 
csUmatctl at abont 31 miles, and its breadth at 15 
miles. The soil, a mixture of sand and chalk for 
the most p.srt, is not fertile, the coasts arc rocky, 
and shoals make nnWgation dangerous, ^e popn> 
lation, Eslhonians mostly, number abont 10,000, and 
are ohiefli’ employed in iishing and cattle-rearing. 

DAGOB.V, or DAJIGOFA (according to Wilson, 


of bromine for n^length of time, ascertained in 
practice by watching the lieantim snccession of 
pnsmntie colonis which begin to appear with ttc first 
contact of tho tnnonr. Tho length of exposure in 
tho camera _wbieu follows is detennineu by tie 
amount of light at iho_ time of operating, and tho 
relation between tho diameter and focal length of 
the lens cmnloyed. The development of the Intent 
ima^, which is the next operation, is effected bv 

nWusBsnf* ^ X_ .lI * 




from data, tlio Imdy, nncl gopa, irliat 
becanao it contains the hair, teeth, Ac., of Buddha; 
according to others, from Mntti, a relic, and gatJia, 
.1 shrine), arc monnment.al stnicturrs containing 
ndies of Buddh.a, D.agob.a seems to be tho common 
Singiialeso term for sncli monuments; but the 
more general name is .<?tnps, (q. v.) or Tope. 

D.yGOX_ (Hell. a (ish), tho national idol 
of _ tho Fhilistmes, is _ frequently mentioned in 
Sieriptnre; in profane history, the name by srhich 
it is known is Dcrccto, It is alwaj's represented 

'on aneicnt medals as 

Sv h.slMish, half-woman, 

X \ Hebrew writer 

/ ' *’*’ iqie.sk of it 

/ . \ " masculine being. 

/ \ arholsrs li.sve 

I 1 attempted to shew that 

tile word D. comes 
\ *^ 1 ,, .V-AJ / the Bha'nici.sn 

\ N 7 ' dir,7nn,whe.st; andthat 

\ j It IS not the name of 

y a fish-god, but of a 

god of agriculture. It 

IS possible, iiowever, to 
D.sgnn, comlnnc both notions, 

by siqiposing that 1), 
was a deified inortsl who had come m a ship to tho 
co.sst, and t.sught tlie people agriculture and other 
ireful arte. .Vncient lusbirj" aliounds witli sncli 
mythalngic.il pcninnages, eiie of whom svas c.slleil 
by tho Babrlomans OJnkan, and is ivganlcd by the 
le.smcd Schlcn .as identical mth tho fishy idol of the 
I’hilistmcs. 

HAGUE'IHIKOTTPE PROCES.S, tho name 

g iven to tho onginal photographic process ns intro- 
need by its inventor, M. Uaguerro, in 183!), Not- 
sntlistanding that it h.ss now liecomc so unpopular, 
on nccoiiiit of the very circumstance wliicli gives 
such perfection to the result— nr., tho polish of tho 
plate-— it IS a process srhicli yields to none in point 
of microscojiio perfection uf detail and perfect 
gmihstion of shade. The pictures it j-ields are posi- 
tive or direct, ns given m the camera, though they 
also appear ns negative svlien newed at certain 
angles, and are the result of tho siiccessivo action 
of tho vaponts of iodine, lirominc, and mcroniy upon 
a highly polished surface of clicmically pure silver. 
The manipiihstinns involved in conducting the 
process are — 1. Cleaning and polishing thelilatc; 

•A Bcndering the pi.ste neiisitiiv ; 3. Exposing it in tho 
isimera; -1. Developing the latent image; 6. Fixing 
the picture. 

A cnmior-plnte of moderate ihiclmcss is coated 
with silver by the electrotype or other suiteblc 
method, and then polished to tho utmost possible 
extent, so ns_ to obtain, though by mcmianic.'d 
means, a chemically pure surface ; it is then expos^ ■ 
first to tho vajmnr of iodine, and then to the T.sponr ■ 


] una^, which is the next operation, is effected by 
; exposing tlio plate in a siiitablo box to the vaponr 
• of merenry, wliich attaches itself to the various' 
j parts of tho pi^ro in proportion to tho more or 
, less intense action of the light. Those portions of 
[ iodide and hromido of silver unacted on by light, 
are next removed by immersing tho plate in a 
solution of hj-posnlpliito of soda; and the picturo 
is subsequently fixed .and intensified by during 
over its siufiicc a solution of hyposulphite of gold' 
and applying hc.at; by which mgans it is coated 
with a thin film of metallic gold, and thereby 
Tcnilcrcd so permanent tbnt it cannot be rubbed ont 
I by ordinary mc.ans, but requites a cbcin.‘c.al solvent 
for its removal. It may lie mentioned, in conclusion, 
that tboiigh M. D.agnerro published, in 1830, tbo 
first practienhlc process for toking pictures by tbo 
agency of light, his cxnorimcnte would seem to 
Lave lieon suggested by tho researches of M. Niepce, 
who, in 1830, ohtoincil impressions on silver plates 
rendered sensitive hy exposure to the vaponts of 
sulphur and phosphorus. 

DAI^j,.To^.v^■xCl^us^AJ^CLACs^>.•,aNotwcgian 
, landscape painter, horn at Bergen S4th Fehnuity 
ITSb. was at first intended for the clinrch, but 
aftermrds devoted himself to art. Ho studied 
TKiinting for six veats under tho diroction of Fro- 
lessor iT. G. MoUer. His first attempts wero in 
gutt and miniature. They did not exhibit mneh 
gemns; hnt public attention w.as at length excited 
by a work vrbich ho exiiibitcd in BresdeA in 1610, 
entitled ‘C.ascado among Rocks in Norway,’ Next 
year, he went to Italy, avhero Thoni-alilscn and tho 
i^issian consul-general, Bartholdy, commissioned 
him to execute several works. In 1821, he avas 
.appnintnl pndcssor of p.ainting at Dresden, svliero 
he snbspqnently resided. D. avas fond of reproduc- 
ing on his cana-as tho pictiitesqnc scenes of hit, natia'o 
country, aa’liich lie often revisited. Among Iiis 
innro famous avorks arc a 'View of Naples,’ 'Winter 
in i^d.and,’ ‘Vicav of Bergen,’ 'Scene from tho 
Enadrons of Christiania,’ nnd a 'Winter Scene on the 
I>.anks of the Ellic,’ tho last two of avliich nttracted 
great attention at tho P.aris Exhibition of 1853, D., 
who avas a member of sea’cral academies, died at 
Dresden, 1-ith Octolicr IS>7. 

DAIILGREN GUN, mamod after a naval officer 
in the seradco of the United States govcrnmciit, is 
tho result of a careful Eerics of expenments on tho 
construction of largo onlnancc. Ono pccnlLarit}' 
consiste in haadng rclntia’cly less mckil in Iront of the 
trunnions, nnd morn bchinil, than had hitherto been 
customary. Dabigren gnus, made to fire shells or 
hollow shot, h.aa’obccn introduced to a considcrahlo 
extent in tho United States naa'y. 

DA'nLIA, a genus of largo perennial hcriiaccous 
plants of tho nntnrnl orilcr VompotUa:, snh-ordcr 
Corymlnfara, imtives of Mcidco. All tlio varieties 
in cultiamrion in onr fiowcr-gaidcns, of wlfich not 
fcaa'er tjinn 2000 have been carefully enumerated, 
nro dcria'cd from taro species, J). variahilis and 
D. eocelttea, and chiefiy from Uo fonner. Few 
plants manifest so strong nn inclination to sport 
nnd proiluco new a'arictms os tho D., and florists 
haa'o also obtained many by the artificial feennda- 
tion of ono aadtU tho pollen of another. Dahlias 
were first brought to Madrid hy Spanish hotoniste 
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in 1780, nnd \rerB loon intradneed into Rnglnnd, 
but did not beeomo well Imown in En{^b £wet^ 
gardens till about thirty years after. The name 
was avea in hononr of Sahl, a Swedidi botanist ; 
bnt becanso another genus of plants had leceiTcd 
iho same^name, on attempt was mado to change it 
to Georgina, which is somctimes'used on the con- 
tinent hnt R. inuTorsally prondls both Tionnlarlv 


chimctcnsties of a fine S., according to 
the estimation of florists, are a fnlnesa of the 
flower, a perfect rcgnlarity in the shape of the 
florets, and tho absence of an eye or disc; the 
florets of the disc, as in other ‘donble’ Catymhifanr, 
haring assiimed the appcariinee of florets of the 
ray. JDahlias hare tiiberons roots, which contain 
a considerable qnantiiy of Jmiliu (q. t.), and aro 
in use as an article of food in Mexiea It was at 
ope tmo attempted to introduee them into cnltiTa- 
tion in Diirope for tbo food cither of man or of 
cattle; but tho taste is nauseous to European 

E dates, and even eattlo do not readily eat them. 

.ahlias aro often cut down in the northern parts 
of Britain by c.arly frosts, in tho vciy midst of 
their flowering; and their tubers require to lio 
taken up for the winter, and stored in a diy place 
out of tho reach of frost till spiin^^ Thqr are 
propaipited by seed, by enttings, and by tubers. 
The finer vanctica are sometimes grafted on more 
ordinary stocks. 

BAlIIilklAmf, j^iEDnioi CmtisTorn, Professor 
of History and Political Scicnec in the unirersity of 
Ponn, arns ^m. May 17, 178o, at 'Wismar. His 
earlier studies in CopcidLagen and Halle were 
devoted to arclueolagy and plulology; Imt his atten- 
tion was snhseqncntly directed to the study of 
polities and the history of tho middle aijea. Tlio 
results of his dfli^eo appeared in his Vila Ane- 
garii, his Ilestarmea in German Hintorg (2 toIs., 
Altana, 1822 — 182.7), his edition of the Dilhmariih 
Ohroniae (Kio!) 1827), and other arorhs. In 182!), 
D. was appointed Professor of Political Sdcncc in 
Oiittingen, where he published (1880) his yoluahlo 
srork on the Sourea of German mtorg. Banished 
in 1837, hy King Ernest of Hanover, on nccount of 
his protest arainst the abolition of the Hanoverian 
constitution, he went to Lcipsic and Jena, where ho 
wrote his lustorical mastin^ecc, the JTutoiy of 
ilenmarh (3 vols., Hamburg, lUO— 184.7). In 1842, ho 
bee.iina Ptafessor of History at Bonn, and took n 
proimnent part in tho political aflaiis of Germany 
after the movement in 1818, heading the constitu- 
tional liberals, who were unfortunately too rc.sson!iblo 
to be successful. At the close of tho struggle, lie 
returned to his r.cademic duties, to which he devoted 
himself till his death, Cth December I8G0. 

DAH03IHV, an independent state of Guinea, 
AVestem Afruai, extending aiong the coast from 
Fort Baila^py on tho e.sst, to the river Volta, which 
separates it from Asliantco on the WTst. Its limits 
have not liccn precisely defined, but it is usually 
regarded as extending back to the Kong Mountains. 
It will thus lio lictween lat. G*— 8* CVK., and long. 
0* 30*— 3* E.; its breadth licing about ^d, and its 
length 180 miles. D. is for the most part a vast 
plain, rising with gcntlo ascent from tho sea townnls 
tlio Kong Mounfaiins, with oiTsets of which it is 
traversed in its most northerly parts. Although it 
has no river of any importance savo tho Volta on 
its western boundary, it is well watered by springs 
and streams; and the soil, a rich, rcd-colonrca clay, 
almost quito free of atones, is extremely fcrtiic. 
Magnificent trees clothe the hOls in tho north, and 
maise, beans, and pease grow in splendid luxurianco 
on the plains, os well ns yams, potatoes, melons. 


limes, oranges, pine-nppics, and other tropical fruits; 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, nnd indigo are also raised. 
Tho scenery is described as exceedingly varied nnd 
heantifiiL Lions, tigers, elephants, hyamaa, and * 
cnormons snakes of the boa kind abound.' Tho 
Dahomons, who came into possession cd this tract of 
conntiy about the beginning of the Ifith a, are for tho 
most ^irt tall, w^-mrmed and intelligent and, for 
an Amean race, singularly honest and for advanced 
in i^eultnre. 'With the exception of a few Moham- 
mcdans,_ whose religious belim is in no way inter- 
fered with. they aro all pagana and practise fetish- 
wnrship. TTie king is tho most ahsoluto of deapoto. 
Wlinlcsalo mnrdcr is one of the chief features in 
rcliginns nnd stato ceremonies; bnt, according to 
Captain Biwton, who visited D. in 1864^ tho number 
af_ the victims has been greatly exaggerated. 
Still, ns many as 500 human victims are some- 
times aaonficed at ono ‘grand custom ;’ the present 
king immolated that number at tho death of his 
father. Of tho regular army of 15,000, about 
2500 are Amazons (devoted to celibaiy), who 
aro described as much moro eficctivo soldiers than 
their male companions in arms ; tot at tho samo 
time as bloodthirsty and ferocious as tigresses. Tlio 
revenue, until recent years, depended greatly upon 
tho salo of slaves ; but tho vigilance of tho emiscis 
employed to prevent tho trnflic, li.u redneed this 
sourco of income materially. IIciicc tho monster 


Aonoan^ tho capital, is situated nbont lak 7° 

N., long. 1* 40* R It is stated to bo four miles 
in circnmfcrcncc, is surrounded liy a ditch and 
clay walls, piercto by six gates, in each of which 
am two openings — ono for tho cxclnsivo possago 
of tho king, tho other for his subjects. Tho 
houses am mostly of ono story, built of clay, and 
thatched. Them aro no regular streets, each lioiiso 
standing witliin its own cnclosuro of clay wall. 
Tlicro arc three palaces belonging to tho king here, 
which diiTcr littlo from the otW honscs, savo in 
their greater sire. Farms ate cultivated within tho 
city. Fop. about 20,000. Thoportof D.isWhydah. — 
Sec Forbes’s Dahomey and the Dahomane; Burton’s 
Jfhnon to GeMe. ting of Dahomey (Lond. (18C4) ; 
SkertobVs Dahomey aa It ia (1874). 

DA'HBA, a dismet of Algenn, onco inhabited 
by the Oulcd-Riahs, a Kabylo tnbe. It has acquired 
a melancholy cclebriW as the scene of a frightful 
massacre perpetrated ^ tho Frcnidi in the month of 
Juno 1845. The district contains immense cavorna 
In these the Oulcd-Itiahs, hotly pursued to &o 
French under Colonel (afterwards Marshal) Feussicr, 
took refuga They were ordered to snrrondor their 
arms ondT horses, and-svero promised, in return, lifo 
and liberty. On their refusal, fascines were made 
m kindled, ant^laccd at the entrance of tho caves. 
Thrico Colonel Felissicr sent a flag of trnc& edort- 
ing the imprisoned Kabylcs to accept hu terms, 
bnt in vain — ^the last messenger being received with 
a discluirgo of musketry, ^o fire sras themforo 
again kindled in all its intcnsil^, and grndudly tbo 
cries of agony from tho interior of tho caverns 
cease^ until nothing broko tho dead silcnca bnt the 
occasional crackling of tho green srood of whito tho 
fascisns consisted. 'When tho caverns were exam- 
ined, about GOO dead bodies were found s'eattored 
here nnd there ; but it sras eolciilatcd that in all 
(including those who nftcrsrards died and those who 
could not bo got at), about 800 hod been sniTocated 


fatal asylum. Tbo nesrs created a grc.at sensation 
in Faria Marshal Sonlt, then mmister of war, 
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fonnally condemned the deed ; but Maishnl Bngeaud. 
the governor of Algeria, aflirmed that rclissicr had 
only acted under positive ordeia. 

DAIMIE'D, a toirn of Spain, in the province of 
Ciudad Beal, tvvi.nty miles east-unrih-Last of the 
city of that name. It is in general tnlerably well 
built; it hai several squares, and its principal 
streets, Ihongh unpav^ are uidc and comparatively 
clean. Its chief buildings are the churches of San 
Fedio and Santa Maria — the former a Doric, and 
the Latter a Gothic structure — a town-hall, and a 
hospital. D. is environed by fine public walks and 
gardens, and has manufactures of woollens, linen, 
blonde lace, &c. Fop. 13,000. 

DAIB-EL-KA'MAR, or DEIB KL-KAMB, a 
town in Syria, and the camtal of the Druses, about 
.13 miles south-south-east m Beyrout. It is situated 
on the edge of a deep and ]ncturcsque glen of Mount 
Lebanon, the banks of whii^ and the slopes above 
are richly clad with mnlbemcs, olives, and vines, 
which arc cultivated in terraces by an cxccedincly 
industrious population. On the opposite aide of the 


industrious population. On the oimosito aide of the 
glen stand the ruins of the palace Btcddtn, formerly 
the residence of Bmlr Bcshlr, who, for more than 
half a cent^’, from 1788 to 1840, ruled over the 
Lebanon with a strong but impartial hand. Fopu- 
lation of D. about 8000. , 

DAIRY, all that concerns milk and its manage- 
ment on a farm ; or the place or house where tiie 
milk is kept, cheese made, Ac. (The old word dey, 
the milkmaid who presided over the deyry or 
dairy, is probably allied to dug, a tea^ and to Lat. 
(flic-, to draw, or mdk ; in Fiuisb, dole is to milk ; 
and in Sw. dtja is a dairymaid.) Throughout 
the beat cultivated districts, both of England and 
Scotland the growing of com and green crops, and 
the rearing and feeding of stock, were at one time i 
ixi a considerable extent carried on in conjunction i 
with the dairy. This mixed system of husbandry, 
though it may have reduced the farmer’s risks, has 
gradually decreased In many districts of the 
country, however, auch_ as some parts of Ayrshire 
and ^norkshire, the midland counties of England, 
and in Cork and neighbouring Irish counties, great 
attention is still given to milk-cows, and dairy 
produce pays the bulk of ^ rent. 

The sdcction of cattle of a sort profitable for the 
dairy, is a point of the first imiiortance. Certain 
breras have long been famed for their milking 
properties j at the head of these is generally placed 
the Ayrshires. In proportion to their small size, and 
the limited amount of food which they consume^ 
they yield a large quantit]^ of riid, good milk, and 
have been long ana justly xirized by the dairymen 
of Glasgow and other Scottish towns, as well os 
lattei^ by those id several districts of England, 
and Highland portions of Scotland. With all their 


lAcse breeds are, however, in little mvO-ir wilh < 
those who, besides dtii^-ins. look also to tho bn.- 1- i 
*hg of profitable gn^ng-stncl:. Some f.'milti.*' «'i 
thc_ Short-horns wite, with size, sub-tinc*, .v.il 
a^itnde for fattening; excellent milking jiropjrtioi. 
Short-hom^ or animals wilh a large iniuvitm nf 
Short-horn blood, Mnstitiitc the bulk of the hai.-i- 
somc and high-priced cows seen in metnip ibtan 
markets, and long preferred to all others bv tli-' 
London dairymen. Throughout the north of* Eng- . 
land, sneh cows were in favour, and were used liy 
the late Mr Horsfall, whose excellent papers (in 
duty management, published in the Journal of Iht 
Royal Agrieidlural Society of Enylatvl, shnnid bo 
read by_ all interested in this subject. With his 
liberal dietary, fifteen to twenty cows daily avenago, 
for seven or eight months; ten or eleven quarts °of 
milk each, producing a pound of butter. The original 
Short-homs, in tho hands of tho Brothers Colling, 
Mr Bates, tho Earl Ducie, and other earlier brecderi, 
werc excellcnt milkers; and even at thotpresent dav 
certoin families are to be found stiU retaining thefr 
ancient (haracter. Of late, however, many breeders 
of our more fashionable and prize-taking ^ort-horns 
have devoted .their undivided attention to early 
maturity, flesh, and^ quality, neglecting altogether 
the millcing pri^erties. This, in some respects, is 
to be regretted. Frize stock of this and some other 
breeds give no more milk now-n-d.iys than fosters 
their calves, and some of them, indeed, make a poor job 
(d that; Many of the animals arc thus nei’cr milked 
by the hand. Herefords are not particularly famed 
for dairy purposes. The blood-red, plump Devons 
are more remarkable for tho richness and buttcr- 
prodneing (diameter of their milk than the quantity 
of it. The ancient Long-horns, once common in tho 
midland counties of England, and prized for their 
milk, have mostly given place to more handy, sym- 
metrical breeds. Tho old black Fife, pr Scotch 
horned cows; included some famous milkers in their 
day, but scarcely any of them aro to be met with 
now. The polled Angus, the Galloway, and tho 
West Highland cows have a fair quantity of milk of 
remarkably fine quality, that of the West Highland 
breed in particular. The small Shetland breed x>rv- 
duces an astounding qnantito of splendid milk, and 
so do the Kerry and some other Dish cows. 

Good milkug animals of every breed possess 
certain qualities in common, which guide the farmer 
in profitob^ recruiting his dairy-stock. They have 
neat, tapering, well-placed heads ; large, prominent 
bright eyes ; small and rather narrow neihs ; light 
fore-qm^rs ; oblique rather than nxiright shonldcrs; 
large and shapely udder, well under the hclly; 
largely dcvdo]m milk-veins ; a pliant mdlow skin, 
w^ covered with soft silky hair ; thin tail, with a 
good brush at the end of it ; small and fine below 
the knee. Of great importance, also, is the fact of 


fiupen) milki^ propertiGSp noweveri aro com* the animals heins descended of parents possessing 
paratively woithlcss m fMden or beef-producers good milking qumities, for certa&y no property h 
umess crosMd rnth toe Short-horn. Some Ayr- more distinctly hercditaiy. The muk o^mall and 


uidcss crossed with toe Short-horn. Some Ayr- 
shire cows have been known to give from 18 to 20 
quarts of milk daily, and yield 14 Ihs. of butter 
per week. The cows of toe Channel IMonds also 
stand in high repute. The elegant, deer-like Alder- 
neys are kcj^ more especially m England, by those 
who prize rich milk, and many landed proprietors 
nnd farmers ^ve one or two amongst their het^ 
to impart a higher colour and richer flavour to the 
milk and bntter. Aldcrncys frequently give IG 
quarts of milk daily, and 8 or 0 lbs. of butter per 
week, while instances occur of tomr yi^ng ns 
much os 12 or 14 lbs, Tho small Brittany hree^ 
scarcely larger than goats, have also been brought 
to this country, and are profitable for gentlemen's 
families, and where only one or two cows arc kept. 
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more distinctly hereditary. The muk of small and 
i young cows is usually richer tlian that of larger or 
older animals. From four to i eight is the most 
pipfitablc age for the dairy-cow ; after that, tlie 
rnilk is poorer ; the animals cat more food, espe- 
cially during winter; and, moreover, become less 
prontable \toeu dried for feeding. Tho stock is 
usually recruited by heifers bred on the farm, which 
are generally preferred to those honght iiL Of 
course in the larger dairies about Glasgow, toe west 
of Scotland, in^tuo midland and soutbern counties of 
England, and in America, toe corvs cannot be all, or 
nearly oil, bred and reared. Many must therefore 
be bought in, thoiigh they seldom turii out quite so 
well os the others. Heifers should nothepiitto toe 
bull before they ore two years old, and tho •''liking 
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properties of the nnimnla will not bo folly developed 
until they have had a second or third colt lied 
nnd roan are the favourite colours. 

^ In no department of tho farm are carclesancssand 
iiTcgnlantjr more injntions and ruinous than in the 
.1?’ To produce large quantities of good 

milk, it IS absolutely necessary that the cow he 
supplied with the materials which condtiec to a 
great flow. These briefly consist of aibnminons 
materials and iihospliates for forming the caseine, and 
oily matters^for producing the bnttcr. In the ordi- 
nary or ancient dietary of coirs, these materials. 


sufficient amount to produce, without waste, a copii 
oils flow of good miliL Cows fed on meadow hay, 
when producing from 12 to IG quarts of milk daily, 
require something more than even 20 lbs. of turnips 
or mangold to sustain them. A still creater falling- j 
off in flesh and fat — a constant robbing, in fact, of i 
the materials of the body to supply the secretion of 
jnilk — ^is observed in the case of some milk cows 
kept on tho Scotch system on straw and a full 
allowance of turnips. Under better management, 
tho c.vpcnsivc hay and roots may be materially 
rcdiiecd in quantity, nnd the adequate amount of 
natriment su|qilicd by such article os bean-flonr, 
rape, or cotton cakes, bran, malt coombes, and the 
like ; whilst sufficient hulk— an important matter 
in the feeding especially of rnminnnts — is attained 
by the use of chopped straw. Tlio cutting of straw 
into chaff insures the eating of a larger amount, 
and thus becomes nearly twice as valnablc os when 
emploj'cd merely as litter. Bcan-8tr.aw, when 
steamed or fermented with pulped or grated roots, 
loses entirely its bitter flavour, and being rich 
in albuminous matters, is specially adapted for 
inilking-cows. A portion of tho roots, or nil of 
them where the siqiply is small, should be pulped, 
mixed irith the cut cliaff, and tho mixturo allowed 
to lie in a heap for a day or two before being nscA 
"iVilh the roots should be added 3 or 4 lbs. of rape- 
cake and 2 lbs. of bran for each cow. The moisture 
nnd flisrour of tho succulent roots permeate tho 
diy food, inducing fermentation, with the dovclop- 
liient of sugar, and the moss thus becomes more 
palatable and digestible. Sometimes the mixture 
IS steamed nnd given warm ; and for railk-coi>s in 
cold weather, one or two such messes given daily, 
nsiinlly pay for the cost and trouble ot steaming. 
Of the mixture thus fermented or steamed, the cows 


The summer-feeding of cows is moro natuml and 
less expensive than tho winter. In the l^glish 
dairy counties, they are grazed upon tho old pastures 
which ore for this purpose preferred to those moro 
reccnidy laid down ; whilst in Scotlrad they are 
often pastured upon the clovers, flfliey should never 
have to work hard for their meals, and should 
further receive in the house, when brought in for 
milking, cut clover and rye-graSs. Unless in tho 
case of very fine and_ rich pastures, an allowance of 
rape-cake is also advisable. Such mani^mcnt not 
only improves the yidd and qualify of the milk, but 
supports tho TOWS in high condition, and maintains 
tho pastures in high and increasing feridlily. This 
™t matter is wortliy of consideration, for under tho 
ayatom, many of the once famed dairv-farms 


in VAiiie. Tho ions of bnitcp and cIiocBo Oturied 
away from the soil left it poor and unprofitable. 
In such circumstance^ the use of bones and other 
such manures, by improving the condition of the 
soil, greatly improved tho nutritive quality of tlio 
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grass and hay. Tho produeo of good land in iiigh 
condition is always moro vnluablo alike for da^ 
nnd for feeding purposes. A given norcago will 
support more animals, if tho produeo bo cut and 
brought to them, tlian if they are permitted to 
depasture it. The advantages of both systems 
nre,, however, seeured by running the cows nt grass 
^ ^ ?er 

in the house during the remainder.'* Throughout tho 
early nnd later part of tho season, it is better that tho 
animals be out during tho day, and in at night ; but 
in the intense hciit of a warm summer, their bein" 
housed in the day secludes them from the atfecks 
of troublesome uics, and permits their grazing 
undisturbed during the cool of tho night When 
cows run nnd iado themselves in tho 
A 
d 


Cows in full milk, or intended to ho a 
fattciied, should have sprinkled over it a smnfl 
quantity of hc.m or wheat meal, to the extent of 1 Ik 
or even 2 lbs. daily. After each meal, give 3 lbs. of 
good mcndoir-hn}', and bo careful never to allow of 
bay or anything else more than can be cleared up 
at once and with relish. In most parts, especially 
of £n"1and and west of Scotland, cabbage and green 
rape form the best succulent food for tho first two 
wintcr-raontlis ; tnmips and Swedes for the next 
two ; whibt mangold should servo until the grass is 
abundant in sjiriug ; but it should ever be borne in 
mind, that animals thrive best on varied and fre- 
quently changed food. A few feeds of mangolds, 
when the Swedes arc the Skiplc root, and vice vertil, 
besides being a pleasing variety’, will bo found to 
augment the quantity of tho milk, llapc-calio 
answen for milk-cows quite os well as the moro 
expensive linsccd-c3kc„cmociaIly when its hitter 
taste is got rid of, as already advised, by fermeuting 
or stc.imiog. Tho increased produce, improved con- 
dition, of tho cows, and cnlinnccd value of the 
manure, amply repay the trouhlc and tho coat of 
tliis Iiighcr system of feeding, which amounts to 
from Is. 0(1. to 1«. Oil. per head d.iUy. 



temperature 

Tlio heifer maybe put to tho male when about 
two years old. Tho period of gestation is nine 
calendar months, or 284 days, but is usually shorter 
in jroiing animals, and when tho calf is n female. 
During pregnanoy, cows fortniiatcly are litUo liable 
to disease. Aliortion ncc.’isionally occurs, aud is most 
common about the third or feurth month. The 
heifer slmuld receive the ordinary food of store- 
stock until irithin six or eight weeks of calving, 
when it is profitable to diet her as recommended 
for COM'S. It is a great mistake to starve cows in 
calf. ^ They should be fairly and carefully fed, nnd 
minting suspended entirely fur about 2 months, or 
at least C weeks before calving. In older cows, 
esuc'i.'illy if good milkers, for a fortnight before 
calving, the bou’els must bo kept relaxccL tho teats 
drown, and any milk removed several times a 
day, and an occasional dose of salts given. Such 
simple precautions will prevent that npoplectio 
form of milk-fever which destroys so many excel- 
lent imlk-cows. The enlargement of the udder, 
and appearance of milk, the loosening of the liga- 
ments of the pelvis, the relaxation of the vulva, 
and the animid’s evident dcsiru to be alouc, 
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betoken the approach of parturition. Iho net is 
generally accotnplisheil speedily and. easily, and 
'\ritliout rcquirinc much assistance. The calf usually 
comes arith its fordegs first, and its head rather 
on one side, with the nose between the knees. The 
cow often stands, and as the calf drops, the navd* 
stiing is ruptured IVith a wisp of smw, the Etdo 
animal is nibbed dn', and receives dther from its 
mother, or from a bottlu a small quantity of the 
rich new milk popularly known os the ‘bcastinga* 
or dierry-ciirds tcchnicaUy termed the Cdostmm 
(q. V.). In this the caseine is mostly displaced by 
more easily digested albumen; whilst the large 
amount of sugar and oily matter promotes the dear- 
ing out of the bowels. In few cases of dairying ore 
ihe edres allowed to suckle their dams. Many of 
the calves ore sold young, to graziers and feeders; 
others are intended for real, and are fed hidily 
for a short time on good milk, meal, and e&c; 
while some — a few of the female animals — are 
fostered and reared with a view to M blanks in the 
cow nanks. These latter get warm milk for five or 
six weeks, and skimmed for about as long, after 
which grass, early roots, and cake sustain them. 
For the first nine days, calves should be carefully 
muzded to prevent them eating straw. They do 
not ruminate until the nii.fh day is passed, and if 
before then they cat any straw, death generally 
ensues. The eoiv after calvinc should have a drink 
of me.il and tepid water, to which a little salt may 
be added. For the first week, steamed food, bran- 
mashes, with good hay, constitute the best food: 
roots at all times, and cold water during winter, I 
are best withheld. Cle.nising drinks are quite | 
uncalled for; and if the placenta do not comc| 
away within twelve hours mter calving, it may be 
very properly and safdy removed by any one 
accustomed to such offices. After the lapse of a 
fortnight from the date of calving, roots may be 
given m considerable quantities, provided always the 
change has been accomplished gradually. Turnips 
touched by frost should be studiously avoided, to 
coirs either before or after calvmi;, especially before. 

_ In England, milkii^ is usuiuly done by men, 
eight or ten cows being allotted to co^ ond the 
operation, except in the case of newly calved cows, 
is repeated only night and morning. In Scotland, 
^o nulkiug is generally done by women, three 
tiincs a day; and more milk is thus got than by 
milking omy twice. The removing of the whole of 
the milk nt^ each operation is most essential; 
indeed, experienced dairymen aver that half their 
profit lies m carefully getting the last of the milk, 
whicli, as is well Imown, is much the richest, IVlth 
liberal feeding, such as that above described, well- 
sedected cows yield dailj', in a fortnight or thieo 
wce^ after calving, 12 to 10 quarts, and should 
continue to do so for six or ci^t mouths. Even 
with the some management, the mUk of some cows 
IS especially rich, and yields an unusually large 
proportion of butter; whilst others are equally 
remarkable for tho \r.w they fill the cheese-tub, A 
quart of ordinary milk yimds about an onneo of 
batter; and more m summer than in winter; but 
under good feeding, the amount reaches and even 
cxcceds'on ounce and a half, and is tolerably equal 
at all seasons. A quart of new milk yields four 
ounces of curd; and each cow is cstiuiatcd to pro- 
duce SOO lbs, of cheese in the season. It is essential 
that the cows be kindly treated by those to whom 
their milking is intrusted; otherwise the animals 
will retain the best of the milk. Some people 
approve of giving food to the cow during the milk- 
ing process. Tlu may secure a freer discharge of 
the rnilk, but it estabushes a troublesome custom, 
wliicb, once begun, must generally bo c.atried out ore 


tho cows allow their milk to flow; and in dairies 
not very systematical^ coudiicteib or sninll, tho 
ap^cation of food at tho nulkiug hour is often in- 
convenient On many' hirms, where dairying is not 
a i^eciol feature^ much of the value of the cows is 
loss by imperfect and carriess niilHnff — the work of 
nnscrnpnlous servants. 

Ih the successful management of milk, butter, 
and cheese, mu^ depends upon the dairy itself.. 
It should have^ if practicable, a northern exposure. 
Froximiiy to sowers; ^g-sties, or any oDensivc 
smells, must he sedidonuy avoided. Stone and 
Ikne are tho best materialo. Tho walls may be 
advantamously lined mth a skirting of bricl:, or, 
where tire cost is not objected to, with white glazed 
tilcs.^ A lofty roof and free ventilation m'lst be 
provided, with windows looking north. A dpuhle 
door is advisable — a l^ht spaTTeu'one placed inside, 
useful in summer for necly admitting plenty of air; 
and a solid, well-fitting, hoarded one, removable in 
summer, and necessary for keeping out 'the winter 
cold. The temperaturo of tiro dairy may he further 
moderated, in hot weather, by allowing a stream of 
cold water to .trickle slowly over the floor, or, better 
still, round the milk-vessels, placed in large vats, 
and by hanging throughout the room coarse calico 
saturated mth water several times a day. lu 
winter, hot-water pipes, closed doors, wmdows 
protected by straw, and such other appliances, must 
be resorted to for the maintenance of the desinahle 
temperature of from 50* to 50*. Further to insure 
an equable tem^ature, it is advisable to shelter 
the builffing with trees and shrubs, and, if possible, 
have it four or five feet below the level of the 
ground, Ko animal food, drying clothes', or indeed 
anything else, except mUk, butter, and newly made 
cheese, should ever enter its walls. To remove any 
acidity or noxious emanation^ charcoal-powder is 
I sometimes kept strewed on the shelves. An annual 
'Whitewashing of roof and walls helps to cleanse 
and purify. Ditily must the floor and shelves he 
thoroughly scrobhed and washed, and not a drop of 
sx>i]led sulk allowed to remain for many minutes 
unremoved. By far tire neatest and best shelves are 
of stone or slate, two and a half feet iride, riiised 
on stout iron rods about two feet from the bricked or 
paved floor. The dishes ate best made of earthen- 
ware, or oak lined with lead. 'Where many cows 
ore kept, these last may be conveniently miidc tiireo 
feet inde, and four or five feet long. They will 
thus project six inches over the Bheu, and shonid 
be provided with a brass plug, by whi(ffi tho milk, 
when skimmed, can be drawn off without moving 
the vessds. These, and tiro milk-buckets, and, 
indeed, every article that comes in contact with 
milk or butter, must be kept scropulonsly clean. 
Immcdiatdy after use, they should be rinsed oat 
witii cold water, and then with hot; wooden and 
metal articles wril sooured with a scrubber, again 
Wissbed, or, where practicable, dipped into a_ boiler 
amonrat scalding water, and then set aside for 
severM hours, to dry, air, and swcoton. For scrub- 
bing purposes, a small tightly girded hunch of 
mountain heath, where su^ can ho had, is best 
ad.ax>ted, and fi^ng i(^ a wisp of strong straw. 
These should ho changed fiequcntly. Indeed, tho 
comxKiratively short period of their duration is a 
gunrimtee for that. Ihaticntion to the proper 
cleaning and scouring of the dishes, especiwy^ in 
sultry wcatirer, is sure to be marked by sour inilt 
Upon many farm homesteiids in Scotiaud, loss is 
occasioned by the unsatisfactory condition in which 
the dairies are kept. 

Tire milk, when brought into the dairy, is run 
through a wire-gauze or horsc-hair strainer, into the 
vessem above described. To encourage die rapid 
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I rise o£ tlie cream, tlie layer of mUk shoxrld be 
Bballow, csjaecially ia summer. At the end of 12 or 
24 hours, the cream is carefully removed; and in 
cool ive.ather the milk may stand for another 12 or 
24^ hours, avlien it is a^ain skimmed, the residue 
to the pigs or calves The cream removed 
at the first slamming is alwavs richest and best • 
and '.vhoro it is desired that the butter should be 
firat-rate, any subsequent skimmings may be kept 
separate, and churned by themselves. Churning 
at short intervals of tudee or thrice a aveek is 
preferable to alloaving the cream to stand for a 
longer period. Every time cream is added, the 
contents of the tanlr or cistern are well stirred, and 
a little salt added, unless, as in Scotland, where the 
butter is liked pcrfectl}' fresh. The cream should 
be kept as cool as possible, especially during the 
several hoiws preceding churning. For tliis end, in 
very hot weather, the cream-tank is sometimes 
lowered into a conveniently deep well, or placed for 
several hours in a water-cistom or under a ninnin"- 
tap. In such weather, the churning, which generally 
occupies from 30 to 40 minutes, should be done at 
night, the butter laid in brine, and made up early 
next morning. When the whole milk is kept for 
churning, care must be taken never to add new milk 
to that which has already been sour. Cheese- 
making (see Cheese) was a laborious process. 
Aow, however, by the e.stablishment of dairy fac- 
tories in America, and latterly in England, much 
of the manual labour is saved. The factories have 
been very successful in America, where they are 
carried on to a great extent, and with advantageous 
results to all concerned. On the same principle, 
two have existed in Derbyshire for several years. 

Eailway communication has greatly extended, 
improved, and even cheapened the dairy supplies of 
London and other large towns. The night and early 
morning tr.ains now carry thither from distances of 
GO, 80, or 100 miles, quantities of butter and milk, 
the latter in large tins, which in hot weather ate 
usually covered with wetted calico to promote 
evaporirtion, and thus keep the milk cool and sweet. 
The sale of the sweet-milk is found to pay better 
than the maldng either of butter or cheese. Quantity 
rather than quality of milk is usually the main 
requirement, and a liberal amount of soft succulent 
food is accordingly used. In London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and other large towns, the cow pro- 
prietors do not rear their own cows, and dependent 
as they are on the ordinary cow market, they often 
buy animals which they do not find it advis.able to 
keep long. They put a great many through their 
bauds. For the most part of the year they are 
necessarily stall-fed, the dietary consisting of cut 
grass, various sorts of early roots, and distdlers’ or 
brewers’ draft and wash. This sloppy sort of food 
produces a great quantity of milk, wliich is the 
main desideratum. The mass raised from town- 
sew.age irrigation has latterly been given extensively 
to city d.airyraen’s cows. The milk from cows fed 
on this grass has been blamed for engendering 
typhoid fever. Whether it is blameworthy or not is 
a point that has not as yet been set at rest. 

Statisties shew that the Ilnitod Kingdom is 
gradmally beeoming more dependent on foreign 
[ .supplies of dairy produce. In IS.50, 313,392 cwt. of 
butter were imported; and in 1870, the quantity 
had increased to 1,159,210 cwts. Cheese shews a 
similar increase imported in the same' period, and 
almost a like quantity. To add to the signific.ance 
of the statistics, the exports from Great Britain indi- 
cate a decrease. The butter exported in ISSGreachod 
139,548 cwts.; and in 1870, 57,499 owts. Cheese 
exported in 1850, 39,545 cwts.; and in 1870, 25,208 
cwts. 


For further information, the reader is referred 
to the following works ; Dairy Fanning, by John 
C. Morton; Fairy Management, by J. Horsfall, 
being a rcpublication of the papers above alluded 
to (llidgway) ; Fairy Management, by lira Scott 
(Blackwood); articles on Dairy Management in 
Morton’s Cydopcedia of Agriculture; and Stephens’s 
Book of the Farm. 

DA'IS (Fr.). This term was used with consider- 
able latitade by medieval writers. Its most usual 
significations are the following : 1. A canopy over 
.an altar, shrine, font, throne, stall, chair, statue, or 
the like. The term was applied to the canopy 
without regard to the materials of avliich it was 
composed, which might be cloth, wood, stone, 
metal, or other substance. 2. The chief seat at 
the high table in a h.all, with the canopy which 
covered it, from which probablj' the word in all its 
significations was introduced, its French meaning 
being a canopy. 3. The high table itself. 4. The 
raised portion of the floor, or eslrade, on which 
the high table stood, and by which the upper 
was divided from the lower portion of the hall; 
and 5. A cloth of state for covering a throne or 
table. In old UTitings, the word occasionally 
takes the form of dots, and more rarely that of dez 
or detz, 

DAI'S Y [Beilis), n genus of plants of the 
natural order Composita:, sub-order Oorymhifera :. — 
The common D. [B. perennis), plentiful throughout 
Emopc, flowers almost all the year in pastures, 
meadows, ^d grassy places. What are called 
double varieties, with flowers of various and often 
brilliant colours, are very commonly cultivated in 
rardens, the flowers consistmg entirely of florets of 
the ray. _ A variety called the ifen-antZ-c/ifeiens D., 
frequent in cottage-g.ardons, has the flower (head 
of flowers) surromided by smaller ones, the short 
stems of which grow from the s ummi t of the scape 
or leafless stem. The D. (Oowan of the Scotch) 
has long been a favourite with poets and lovers of 
natiwe, characteristic as it is of many of the fairest 
summer scenes, its blossoms gemming the pastimes, 
and recommended also by its frequent mipearance 
during the severer seasons of the year. Its flowers 
close at night. It is not found in America. A 
species of Bdlis is, however, found in the' United 
States (B. integrifolia), but it is confined to Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and the neighbouring regions. 
Europe produces some species unknown m Bnt.iin, 
but of fittle interest; and species of the nearly 
allied genus Bdlium are also found in the south of 
Europe. In the days of chivalry, the D. was the 
emblem of fidelity in love, and was frequently 
homo at tournaments both by knights and l.adies. 
DAISY, MiciiAEi.M,ts. See Aster. 

DAKO'TA, or DACO'TAH (so called from the 
Dacotah Indians or Dacoits — see iNliLiNs), a terri- 
tory of the United States, bounded by Miimcsota 
oil the E., Eebnaska on the S., Mont,ana and Wyo- 
ming on the W., and the British possessions on the K. 
It was formerly part of the territory of IMinnesota, 
but was detached when that became a state. D. is 
in length 414 miles, its average breadth is about 3G0 
miles, and it has .an area of 148,106 square miles. 
The 43th degree of north latitude runs across the 
middle of the territory, which is watered by the 
blissouri and its branches. D. includes open grassy 
plains, high rolling pnairies, and abounds in game 
furnishing valuable furs. The land is fertile and 
well timbered, and is rich in coal and other miuonals. 
The territory was only organised in 1800, and the 
population (in 1870, 14,181) is rapidly increasing. 
DALAI'-LA'MA. See LAM.us.\r. 
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SALAMOW, n city of Oiidc, on the left bank 
of the Ganges, in lat. 2G° 4' N., and long. 81* T K 
It is CS miles above Allahabad. Poxi. (1871) 
CG54, of vhom only S50 ate said to bo Siloham- 
mcd^. D. has long been regarded as a holy 
place in connection with its sacred river, haring 
two antique temples of Siva on the tnatgin of the I 
stream, and an ancient ghat or stair for aiding the I 
ritual ablutions of the pdgrims. 

BALAR^UJIA, the ancient name of a tcrritoiy ! 
in Ireland which comprehended what is now the 
soutlicm half of the county of Antrim, and the 
greater iiart of the county of Down. It was some- 
times also called Crie na Gruilhne, ‘ tlie region of the 
Kets,’ from the Irish name of its inhabitants, other- 
iriso called the Dal Araidhe, ‘the race of Ilaeha 
Anudhe,* a chief or prince of TTlater, who is said 
to have lived about 28C A.S. The name continued 
in use till the end of the 12th century. It must 
not be confounded with D.ususA (q. v.). 

DA'LBERG (formerly, DAUtURG), the name of 
an ancient ,and noble German family, of which 
several members held, by hereditary right derived 
from the oldest times of the middle ages, the office 
of chamberlain to the archbishopric of Worms. So 
great was the renown of tl a D. ffimily, that at every 
coronation of a German enmeror the royal herald 
exclaimed: ' Is there no Doloeig here?’ whereupon 
the representative of the family kneded, and re- 
ceived from the new emperor the digmiy of ‘ first 
knight of the empire.’ Several members of this 
family have been edebrated os patrons of literature 
and art, of whom the most distinguished is 

Daiaerg, Karl Theodor, Baroh tor, Cham- 
berlain of Worms and Archbishra of B^nsburg, 
bom at Hemsheun, February 8, 174A Be studied 
in G'littingen and Heiddbcig, and, after some time 
passed in travd, devoted himself to the diurcb. 
At Erfurt, of which he was appointed governor, 
1772, he was active and generous as a ratron of 
literature and art, and (uso contributed greatly 
to the social and commercial welfare of the little 
state riaced imder his controL After hdding 
several high offices in the church, D. was sent to 
Paris (1804), in order to assist in odjusti^ several 
ecdesiastical aOhirs with Kapoleon and Pope Pius 
VIL He died at Begensburg, February 10, 1817. 
D. was os highly respited os a ruler and a scholar 
ns for his private character. Daring his whde 
life, ho cultivated the friendship of those eminent 
in literature and art, such as Goethe, SchUler, 
Wlelond, &c. His writings — marked by sound 
learning and eloquence of sfyle— include a treatise 
On (7ie Influence of (he Arts and Stienoes on Soebil 
Order (1703), and Perides, or ffie Influence of the 
Fine Arts on the PuUie Wdfare (1806). These 
were his favourite objects of study ; but natural 
history, chemistiy, botany, mineralogy, and agri- 
culture, also engaged his attention, 

DAIiBE'RGIA a genua of trees and climbing 
shrubs of the natural order Legundnosce, sub-order 
Papilionacea:, having n stalked membraneous pod, 
wmeh is flat, tapers to both ends, and contains 1—8 
flat seeds. The leaves are pinnate, with a terminal 
leaflet. All the mecies are natives of warm 
dimates. Some of them are valmible timber-trees, 
particularly the Sissoo of Bengal (D. Sissoa], much 
prized, and more extensively used in the north of 
India than any otiier timber-tree except the Sol 
(q.v.). D. monetaria, a native of Surinam, yields a 
resin very similar to Dragon’s Blood. 

DADEOA'RLIA, or DAliARNlS (s^ifying 
‘valley-country’), an old province of Swedoi, now 
forming the bin or county of Fahlun or Falun (q. v.]. 
The Dalecorlians are edebrated for the part they 
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took under Gustavos Vasa in freeing their country i 
from the yoke of Christian II. of Denmark. | 

DAliGA'RKO, George, an almn^t forjuttcn I 
but very able author, w.is bom at .\bfrileen I 
about 1626, studied at Mnrisdial College, and after- , 
wards kqit a school in Oxford for SO vc.'.r:., where I 
he died August 28, 1657, He deserves to be 
rmemberedfor two renmrkablo works— the An 
Signonim,^ Vulgo Character Unirersalis el Linguti 
Philosophiea (Lend. 1661) ; and l)idasealo'ophu% or 
the Deaf and Dumb Maws Tutor (Oxf. 16S0). The 
former is a very ingenious .attempt to represent 
and dossify ideas by specific arbitrary chaiadcrs 
irrespective of wairds. It contains the germs of 
Bishop Wilkins’s subsequent speculations on a ‘re.d 
character and a philosophical language.’ Leilmitz 
has repeatedly ^nded to it in compUmeutary 
terms. The latter srork has for ils design, ‘to bring 
the way of teaching a deaf man to ri^d .and write, 
as near as jmssible to that of tcadiing young ones 
to speak and understand their mother-tongue.’ D. 
has the great merit of having antidpated, by more 
than 130 years, sdme of the most profound conclu- 
sions of the present age rejecting the education of 
the deaf and dumb. 

DAIiHOD'SIE, Marquis or, James Ardsew 
Brour-Ramsay, Governor-general of India, third 
sou of the mnfh Earl of D., was bom April 22, 1812, 
at Dalhousie Castle, Midlothian. He sms educated 
at Harrow, and graduated at Christ (%nrdi, Oxford. 

In 1832, by the deatii of his only remaining brother, 
ho succeeded to the honorary title of Lord Barmay. 

In 1835, ho contested tiie representation of Edin- 
burgh, in the Conservative mterest, ag.'iinst tlic 

S candidates. Sir John Campbell, afterwards 
Campbell, and Mr Abereromby. He bore 
his defeat ■with great good-humour.’ In 1836, ho 
married the eldest daughter of the eigHth Marquis 
of Tweeddale ; in 1837, was elected lor Hadding- 
tonshire. On the death of his father, in 1838, 
he succeeded to the earldom of D., and bcc.imo 
a member of the Upper House. In 1843, ho ■was 
appointed, 1^ Sir Bobert Feel, Vice-president of the 
Board of Twe, and in 1845 succeeded Mr Glad- 
stone as President of 'the Boarffi iliie ‘railway 
mania’ threw an immense amount of laboiur and 
remonsibility upon his department; bnt Ac ene^, 
iiidustry, and administrati'VB ability ho di^ayedxn 
his office, no less than his rea^css and fluent^ in 
parliament, marked him out for the Idlest offices 
in Ae state. Wlicn Sir Bobert Fed reused office 
in 1846, Lord John Bussdl, who succeeded him, 
Pjud Ae Earl of D. Ae rare compliment of addng 
him to remain at Ae Board of Trade, in order to 
carry out the regulations he had ficamed for rail- 
way legislation and intmuommunication. In 1847, 
he ■was appointed Governor-general of Biffio, as 
successor to LordHiardinge, aim arrived in Calcutta, 
January 12, 1848 — Ae young^ governor-general 
ever sent to that country. His Lidian adminis- 
tration was not less qdendid and successful, in 
regard to Ae acquisition of territory, than in tho 
means he adopted for developing Ae resources 
of Ae coimtry and improving the administration 
of Ae East Indian government. Fegu and the 
Punjab ■were conquered ; Engpore, Obdc, Sattara, 
Jhansi, and Berar were oimcxed— altogether, four 
great kingdoms, besides a number of irunor prin- 
cipalities, were added to Ae dominions of Ae Queen 
under his govemor-generalsh^ Boil'ways on a 
colossal scale ■were plaimed, ana partly commenced ; 
4000 miles of dectrio telegraph, were spread over 
India; 2000 miles of road between Calcutta and 
Feshawnr ■were bridged and metalled; tho Ganges 
Canal, the, largest m the kind in Ae world, was 
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■; Uio Punjib Caiul -ttaa umlcriikca; Iia- iBacclcucU aajl Qaccraixrrry, built alwut ITCrt t.ii lha 
wtrkji o£ irrigatioa all over India werojaito o£ Uia old c-vitla. U a Ursa erjturo ttrucluro 
and ciocutcd; and tLo otlicial dei>arinient I ovi.than;;ing Uio Korth Uilr, aand lino prouiaU,. ia 
jiublio worka waa re-orsariUijil. Amons other I which the two Eska ilow and unite. Thcro aro 
o£ Ida bencllccnt aelminUtratlon niay boiaUjat a dozen iiLicua of iiuhlin worahip. l!ciidi-a 

,t *» . If’l *1 a * _ i., t« *1 »*■ 1. at * .1 


■ orgaiUJUit:on ot tuo C^imjcu ; tUu - jj. w:vcral goo<l Jjablic and pnvAto ectioi^la. 

uved traiidn;’ of tho civil m.rvice, covenanted j lliu Dalkeith 'union uorkliouJc, opened in ISID, w.vi 

• uncoTonant.d ; and tho reform in tho jiOitaljtho lin.t of such houjea in ticotlaniL Tho town 
.ico of Indi^ whereby a lelUr from I’csUvaair | Jjaa much improved during tho Uit thirty years, 
Cajio Comorin, or from .Vmaia to Kurrachee', is jand ia Ucomins gradually rnoro extensive. 

conveyeil for thrLe-taztldnss, or *th of tho old D.VLKIdaO JtK. a river of Denial Proper, joins 
•"■^ 0 . 'Iheso, and many other achieve menta of jj[„og|y fivni tho right at Diamond llarbour, 
Imhaa adudmstralion, will found m a mmulo about 30 miles below Calcutta. It has a south-east 
■■ • ha drew uji on redguing otfico, in whieh he about 170 milei, rising in Ut. ‘AT 30" X., 

ed, with icmlonahlo pride, tho events of lira je jg, section, tho D. 

■ht years' govcnior-general^ip. ills coiistitiition assumes tlio namo o£ tho lioopaexain. That channel 
never Ikcu utrong, and it gave way tinutr tho Iloogly which n:ccivca tho Koopnerain, Iiaj 

lal>our and rcJiwujnbiUty imjjoscd uikjh q£ years bcconio silted up through tho aomo 
by his noblo aiubitiuiu ^ jlcoawhilc, honours wliich tho .adjacent delta owes its exist' 

been showered u[>on him by his queen and qj^cc^ so as to l>e now frequented only by nativo 
J no finanng craft Nor doei it, on other grounds, aironi a dcsir- 

• .a ICiught of tho Scuttisli order of the T.hwtlo; upwarils, for .as tho tide sets strongly 

IS-JQ, ho rcccivcxl tlio iuan£u^^, tho thoulp! of itoonncram, as olTcring less rcsistaiico to 

l! tr/iiieiva /\( P'trlf^fnranf- nn/i nf fluk T‘T_«fc inni.'l . . * _i . % i a. \ 


tuo JUUKO wi vaiuuiuu, au uuatiuabw mjt » - , i x i -ai t » i i • iciias 

then prime miimler. tho Earl of Derby, to tho «h<-T0 ho gradimted 'vith high honoma m ISlO. 

. of Constable of her Majc.sty’a Castlo of Dover, ‘>‘> 0 “ ‘‘ft" lio was imUed to tho cUncric.aa bar, ho 
! Lord Wanlen of tho Ciuemo Ports. D. saUed aecompamcl .Mr GaUatm m his si>ceial ^bassy to 
. Calcutta in itarch 1S50. On bis arrival in I’oteraburg as private secpitary. On lus return, 
•glanil, ho was unable to take his seat in tho ho resumed tho practice of the law, and succcsai^^^^ 

" . of Ixinls; and Uio remainder of his days filled the olhccs of deputy of tlio attorney-gcw 
silent in much physical sulTcring and prostra- 1 hdadclphia, imy or of ilulaJelphm, and distnct- 
. of strength. On tho 10th December 1800, ho ftorucy of PhUadclnhm, an oOico winch his father 
' at Dalhousio Castlo in his -ISth year, leaving JindheliL In 1831, ho rcpri^nted 1 eniuylvam^^ 
him a namo that ranks among tho highest the seiuito of tho United btato, but after two 
tlio roll of Indian viccroya lor statesmausliip, retired, and resumed lus profcssiou. lS37,liO 

■ : . vigour, and tho faculty of inspiring ''"‘'f nppouitcd .i^cnimn immster at St 1 ctersburg, 

11. . among the millions subjcctcil to hu but avas recalled m 1830. In l&l-l, ho was elected 

As ho died without male issue. Ills tiUo of 

. ' ois becamo cxliuct on his death, tho earldom office untd 1810. In _18o0, ho succeeded .Mr 
D. and other Scottish honours reverting to his Buelianan :« .Vmcncan immster at Oio court of St 
• n,.,,.. p-nmnro Jaiiics’s. Uo wus ciupowercil to settio tho Ceiit.ml 

Americ.an (lucstioii ; but shortly after bis arrival, a 
J.VLIA.S, a towm of Spain, situated in tho iiro- dispute between tlio two governments, arising out of 
'0 of Almcria, tlO miles west-south-west of tho t)io diami.esnl of hlr Cramptoo, tlio llritisli minister 
f of that namo, and about -I miles from tho 3 . Wasliington, by tlio president of tlio United 
.dilerraueau. It is badly and irregularly built. States, tlireatciicd to bring tho diplomatio mission 
■' is aiibjisit to earthquakes. Pop. UOOO, who aro of D. to a prematiiro termination. Through tho 
ployed ehielly in niiiiiug, smelting, and fishing. forlicaranco of Lonl P.almereton, ho was, however, 
DALKEPTII, a l."%h of barony, 0 miles south- pennitted to remain, mid disch-arced tho duties of 
■ { viimT, ri-,n,I« near tho iunct'on of Amcneui mimstor until 18C1, when ho was sno- 
ot Islm.urghtUn^ near « ccedeil by Mr C. F. Adams. In person, ho was toU. 

^ t of ODO anft <>{ venerable aspect, llo Uil'igcntly studied tho 

. X x ^ qI tij(j politics oad iustitutions of tho mothcr-couatn', and 

■ street Poix (157 L , . t ‘ 1 j diirin;; his embassy assiduously attended tho debates 

in TssV nr" ia botir Houses o/parliameat. He dieil in 1881. 
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ving bought itfromtUo Mortons m 1812. Dunne lutcnor. iney are su^viueu, rres-o^g uowu- 
minority of James VL, D. CasUo w;is tho child wards, mto tho LitUo D. and tto D. Irojicr. On 
’ 1 . of Ulo llegcnt Morton ; henco it was tho latter, tho basaltic rocks, wluch, from a cousidLr- 
tho Lion’s Den. General Monk lived in it ablo distanco above, bound tho c^nch sodden] v 
rin;.l,is government of Scotland under CromwelL confine tho stream to onc-thi^ of its widtli, with 
!■ 1* Palace, tho chief scat of tho Duko of a pcrjicndicular ^ivall on ather side; while tho 
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damming up of tlie plunging Burgea fearfully aggra- 
vates the difficulties and dangers of the descent. 

DAMIA'iriA, a narrow strip of territory, erfiend- 
ing along the Adriatic Sea, and bounded on the N. 
by Istria and Croatia, on the E. by Bosnia and 
' Herzegovina Lat. 42° 15' — 44° 54' N., long. 14° 30' 
■ — 19° E. It forms, vrith its adjacent islands, the 
most southern croivnland of the Austrian empire. 
Area, 4881 square miles ; pop. (1869) 456,961. The 
coast of D. is everywhere steeji and rocky, and the 
adjacent series of islands, divided by picturesque 
straits and channels, are of a like character. 
Numerous bays intersecting the coast form excellent 
havens and landing-places. Offsets from the Dinario 
Alps traverse the interior, and attain in Mount 
Orien, the highest culminating jioint, an elevation 
of 0332 feet; the Velebich Mountains, separating 
D. from Croatia, and which belong to tlie Julian 
Alps, have a height of more than 5000 feet. The 
mountains of D., for the most part composed of lime- 
stone, present a bleak and barren aspect, with many 
romantic chasms and fissures, through which dash 
impetuous mountain-streams. The chief rivets — 
none of which, however, are of any importance — are 
the Zermagna, Kerka, Cettina, and Narenta, the 
second and third of which a. 6 broken in several places 
by beautiful cascades and falls. The lakes aremuner- 
ous, but, with the exception of Lake Vrana — ^which 
is separated from the Adriatic by only a narrow 
tongue of land, and the waters of which are brackish 
— ^tney are periodical, drying up in summer, and 
filling their beds in late autumn. A large part of 
the whole area of D. consists of moor and morass, 
yet in summer there is often a great scarcity of 
water. The climate is in general wanner than 
that of any other part of Austria, the African 
sirocco being occasionally felt on its shores. The 
min erals are limestone, coal, gypsum, &o. Agri- 
culture is in a backward state. About one-ninth 
of the land is arable, and produces wheat, barley, 
oats, maize, rye, and potatoes. Wine and olives 
are also produced. Mora than half of the land is 
in pasture, and wood occupies about a fifth. The 
islands are not very fertile, but supply good timber 
for ship-building. Cattle-rearing, sea-f.aring, and 
the fisheries on tho coast, are the chief kinds of 
industry. The exports in 1863, consisting princi- 
pally of wine, oil, brandy, hides, wool, wax, honey, 
and fruits, amounted to £609,264, and tho imports 
to £772,209. The shipping trado of D. in 1863 em- 
ployed 30,444 vessels, vvith an aggregate burden of 
1,091,576 tons. Of the whole population it is com- 
puted that about 55,000 are Italians, 1000 Albanians, 
1000 Germans, 500 Jews, and tho remainder consists 
of Southern Slavonians, or the Dalmatians, and 
Morlaks. The Dalmiitians are a fine race of men — 
bold and br.ave os se.amen and soldiers — and for- 
merly were the m.ain support of the mili tary power 
of Venice. But it must be added that they are 
deceitful and rapacious, whUo the love of independ- 
ence is extreme. They speak the Ulyrian-Servian 
or Herzegovinian dialect ; but tho language used in 
the government offices, especially in Spalatro, is the 
Italian. The Morlaks — ^who ufiiabit tho interior, 
the mountainous districts, and the Turkish sanjak 
of Hersek — are also good soldiers, hospitable and 
faithfid to their engagements, lovers of independ- 
ence, but it is said they are addicted to robbery 
and drunkenness. D. is divided into four circles — 
Zara, Spalatro (or Spalato), Eagusiv, and Cattaro. 
These are also the names of the chief towns. 

In ancient times, D. was a considerable kingdom, 
and, after many unsuccessful attempts, was first 
subjug.ated by the Eomans in the time of Augustus. 
After the faff of the Western Empire, D., which 
had formed tho most southern part of the province 
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Hlyricum, was captured by the Goths, from whom 
it was taken by the Av.ari (490), who in their 
turn yielded it to the Slavonians about 620. The 
state founded by the Slavonians continued until the 
beginning of the 11th c,, when Hing Ladislaus of 
Hungary incorporated a part of D. with Croatia, 
while the other part, with the title of Duchy, 
placed^ itself under the protection of the Venetian 
republic. The Turks afterwards made themselves' 
masters of a small portion; and by the peace of 
Campo-Formio (1797), the Venetian part of D., udth 
Vemce itself, became subject to Aimtriau rule ; and 
when Austria, in 1805, had ceded this part of D. 
to Napoleon, it was annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy; afterwards (1810) to Illyria. Since 1814, D.) 
excepting the Turkish portion, has been reunited 
with Austria. 

' & 

DALMA'TIC (Dalmatica), the deacon’s robe, in 
the Boman Catholic ChurclL ' The most ancient 
form of theD. is exhibited in the annexed wood-cut, 



after an early Christian painting on tho walls of 
catacombs at Borne. It was originally of linen, but 
it is now generally made of tho s.ame heavy sill: as 
the Plaueta (q. x.), worn by tho priest 

DALKI'ADA, the ancient name of a territory 
in Ireland, comprehending what is now called ‘ the 
Boute,’ or the , northern half of the coimty of 
Antrim. It signifies prim.arily, ‘ the race of Biada; ’ 
and secondarily, ‘ the country of the race of Biada,’ 
L e., Cairbre Bighfada, or ‘Cairbre of the Long Arm,’ 
the son of a chief or prince of the Soots in Holand, 
and himself a warrior of note. He lived in the 3d 
c., and not only' obtained an ascendency in tho 
district of Ireland which came to be c.alled after 
him, but, according to some writers, planted a 
colony of his Scottish countrymen on the shores of 
Argyleshire in Alba, or Albany, as Scotland was 
then called. It is certain that about 506 A.D. some 
of his descendants, led by Loam, Fergus, and other 
sons of Eire, son of Muinreamhar, passed over to 
Argyleshire, where they settled themselves per- 
manently, and founded tho kingdom of ‘Dalriada 
in Albany,’ or ‘the Scots in Britain.’ More than 
twenty kings of this state are emunerated before 
Kenneth MaoAlpin, who, about 843, united under 
one sceptre the Dalriads, or Soots, and the Piets, 
and thus became th'e first king of Albany, which 
about two centuries afterwards began to bo known 
as Scotia or Scotland. 

DALBI'ADS, or D ALEEDDINI, the inh.abitauts 
of Dalmada (q. V.). 

DALBY'MPLE FAMILY, a vciy' old and 




fa^y, derirag its name from Collections concerning ScoUisli History preceding the 
™ Ajr^^e. The principal Death of David I. (1705), and the gran4ther of Sir 

■nATT-imVpTv T.^r- -IT O , Dalrymplo of Cranstoun, author of that 

Jaites, Vecotot Slip, a larryer excellent work, Memoirs of Great Britain and 
shL .propnetor m Ayr- Ireland, from the Dissolution of the last Parliament of 

M^fv’ Tfil 0 ^ ^ Dnimmurchie, m tte pmo connty, Charles II. until the Sea-battle off La Hogue.— Xhe 
ntYr, Umremfy, and other sons— Viscount Stair had altogether nine 

liT, 1 Va ^ ^"1. ™® army raised in Scot- children, five sons and four daughters — ^were more 

land to repel the religions innovations of Charles I. or less distinguishei 

-1 ,™P^,Jay toivards civil and Dajuiymple, Jomr, second Earl of Stair, second 
appomted son of tho first Earl of Stair, and grandson of 
professor of philosophy at Glasgov. The use which Viscount Stair, was bom at Edinburg July 20, 


nisiavoimtestuay— onproiound Ins cider brother, by the accidental discharge of a 
and comprehensive pnnciples, than to add another pistol. Tins unhappy circumstance indnetd the 
metaphysics system to those .alre.ady m existence, parents, both for their own comfort and that of 
in short, Ins wi^ w.a3 to be a phUosophio laivyer, tho boy himself, to educate him away from home, 
rather than a philosopher. In 1G4S, he entered .as Ho was placed under the care of a clergyman 
an advochito at tto Scotch b.ar, wheto ho rapidly in Ayialure, who, by his prudence and kindness, 
acquired great distmction; in 1049, and ag.am in soon developed the excellent qualities of tho youth. 
IhoU, he was .appointed secretary to the commis- Dahymplo afterwards went to Leyden, where he 
Bioners sent to HoU.and by the_ Scottish parhament had the reputation of being one of tho best scholars 
a 1G57, vra3 induced in, tho university. Ho completed his curriculum 

— but mth difficulfcy--to hecomo one of tho ‘com- at Edinburgh. In 1701, he accepted a commission 
mssioners for the administration of justice* in as lieutenant-colonel of the Scottish regiment of 
facotland under Cromwell’s government. Dalrymplo foot-guards, and gained tho highest distinction in 
was a conscientious, hut at the same time an exceed- Marlborough’s campaigns. WTicn the accession of 
ingly moderate and enhghtcned royalist; and tho Tory ministry, in 1711, put a stop to tho brilliant 
° A* judges career of tho great duhe, Dalrympio retired from 

alter the Iicstomtion, he resigned his scat in 1GG3, tho army. When Gcorgo L succeeded to tho throne, 
bwausc ho could not take tho ‘Declaration’ oath, Dalrymplc — ^who had hocomo Earl of Stair by the 
which aoiucd the right ^ the nation to tako up death of his father in 1707 — was made a lord of 
I arms against tlie king. His great talents, however, the bedchamber, a privy»counciIlor, and commandcr- 
induccd tho monarch to accept his sciences on his in-chief of the forces of Scotland. Next year, he 
Dalr^mple wm now created a baronet, was sent as ambassadorto France, in which capacity 
In 1G71, ho became Lord President of the Court of he oxliibltcd the highest ahihty, and won of tho 
Session. As a member of tho Privy Council, he greatest Bcrvico in traversing the Bchcmcs for tho 
was invanahly the advocate, though not always reinstatement of the Pretender; hut as he refused 
successfully, of moderate measures. In IGSI, when to flatter his countryman. Law — notorious in con- 
the infa mous *^st oath was under consideration, ncction with tho fatal hlississippi schemo—who was 
Daliymplo, with tho ^dextority^ of a lawyer, caused tlien omnipotent in Franco, the government was 
John ^Knox’s Confession of Faith to ho introduced mean enough to recall him. For 22 years ho lived 
as a part of tho test ; hut as this Confession in retirement at Ncwliston, near Edinburgh, devot- 
nicmcatcd resistance to tyranny as a duty, tho one ing himself chiefly to agriculture, which was then 
half of the test contradicted tho other. Dalrymple’s beginning to improve in Scotland. He was the first 
private^ conscience, however, ^ was more fastidious to plant turnips and cabbages in tho open fields, 
than his public one, for he himself refused to take In 1742, ho was sent as ambassador to Holland, 
the very oath which, by his ingenuity, ho had and in the foUounDg year served under Georgo H., 
virtually deprived of its despotic character, and in at tho battle of Dettingen. Later, ho was made 
consequence had to resign all lus appointments, commander-in-chief of tho forces of Great Britain. 
Before this, he had published the /jisiuiUwns of (Jie He died at Queensberry House, Edinburgh, 9th 
Law of Scotland, which is still the grand text-book Jklay 1747. 

of tho Scotch lawyer. The disquisitions are both DALUV^tPLE, Sui David, a Scottish judge and 
jjrofonnd and luminous, characterised alilco by their historical antiquary, commonly Icnown as Lord 
jjhilosophic insight and thefr Bound common bcdso. Hailes, was horn at Edinburgh, 28th October 172C. 
After some time spent on his estate in Wigtonshire, He was the grandson of ^u* David Dalryinple, 
Daliymplo went to Holland in 1G82, to escape the youngest and reputedly tho ablest sou of Viscount 
persecution to which ho was subjected at home. Stair. He was educated first at Eton, afterwards 
During 1084 — 1CS7, he published at Edinburgh — at Edinburgh, and finally at Leyden, whence ho 
though ho himself was then residing at Leyden— returned to Scotland in 1746. In 1748, ho was 
his DccUlons / and in 1G8G, at Leyden, a philosophic called to tho Scottish bar, where his success was 
work m Latin, entitled Physwlotjia 2Tova JExperi- highly respectable, but not astonishing. Dalrympio 
TTi^taJis. Ho accom])anicd the Prince of Orange on was a man of extensive culture and classical 
his expedition to England, "When matters were tastes, of sound judgment, and great industry, but 
prosperously settled, WiHi.am rc-appointed him liOrd a very indiCfcrcnt orator ; and, in consequence, 
President of tho Court of Session, and elevated him men of far inferior powers often acquired a greater 
to the peerage under tho title of Viscount Stair, reputation and a more lucrative practice. In 
He died 25th November 1695. ^ 17C6, ho was appomted one of the judges of 

Joiih’ Dalutmtle, eldest son of. the preceding, tho Court of Session, and assumed the title of 
held office under James IL, and also under William Lord Hailes, by which he is chiefly known to pos- 
IIL While Secretary of State for Scotland, ho tcrity. His accuracy, diligence, judicial impartialit}’", 
incurred great odium on account of his share in the and dignified demeanour, Becured him tho highest 
barbarous transaction known as the ‘ Massacre of respect in his new office. Ten years after, lie was 
Glencoe.’ In 1703, ho was elcv'ated to the earldom made a justiciary lord. Ho died 29th November 
of Stair. Ho diedin 1707. — Sni jAiiES DAuiysEPLE, 1792. — Although Daliymple’s official duties were 
second Bon of Viscount Stair, was the author of very arduous, no found time to compose numerous 
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ricli cornfields, and blooming orchards, Tvitb tbe 
river Barrada (the Abana of Scriptnre) and its 
brandies "vrinding through until they lose themselves 
far to tbe east in tbe Lake Babr-el-Merj, into Tvbicb 
' tbe Pbege (tbe Pbarpar of Scripture), a smaller 
stream, also flows. As in tbe case of aU eastern 
cities, tbe expectations excited by a distant view of 
D. are by no means realised on a close inspection. 
Tbe city proper is about G miles in cb-cumference, 
and js partly surrounded by old tumble-down walls, 
portions of which date from early Eoman times, 
wlule other parts are of Saracenic architecture, and 
some mere mud-patches of tbe present day. Tbe 
streets generally are dirty and decayed, and'so veiu* 
narrow that a loaded donkey almost entirely blocks 
up the passage. Tbe best street is ‘ Straight Street,’ 
mentioned in tbe Acta of tbe Apostles in connection 
"With St Paul. The houses for the moat part are 
■^ly meau-lool^g structures, often presenting to 
^e^ street nothing but a dead-wall with a doorway 
in it, while the best have rough mud-walls, with a 
projecting upper story extending so far over the 
narrow street that hands may be shaken from 
opposite windows. But as the interior of the city 
presents a sad contrast to ts charming surround- 
ings, BO do the rich interiors of the houses contrast 
with their miserable externals, Pine marble-paved 
coiu-ts ornamented with trees, shmbs, and foun- 
tains, rooms with arabesqucd roofs and walls, most 
luxuriously furnished, are the common features of 
nil the dwellings of the wealthier classes. The 
prmdpal buBdings of D. are places of worship, 
chief of which is the Great Mosque— formerly a 
^®^tben temple, then a Christian church — composed 
of different kinds of architecture, and occupying 
a quadrangle 1C3 yards by 108 yards, the interior 
dimensions being 431 feet by 123. The door is of 
marble tcssclated, and covered with Persian carpets. 


and the walls and piers of the transept are 
enriched with beautiful devices formed of various 
coloured marbles, while rows of noble Corintbian 
pillars dinde tho interior into nave and .aisles. 
iUtogether, this is one of the handsomest ecclesias- 
tical buildings of which Mohammedans can boast. 
The citadel is large and imposing, but not strong ; 
and the Great lOian is a splendid building, erected 
of black and white marble. There are many inter- 
cstmg remains of antiquity in D., but they are lost 
amid the mean modem structures and the bazaars. 
The latter are numerous, and finer than those of 
Cairo or Constantinople, and very well supplied 
with goods of oriental manufacture ; each class of 
goods naring a bazaar for itself. The manufactures 
of D. used to be' important, consisting of sill^, 
cottons, coarse woollen cloth, jewellery, saddlery, 
and arms; but her productions aro now little more 
than sufficient for local consumption. Before 1800, 
her looms were reckoned at 3000, while now they 
are said to barely reach 1300. The manufactures of 
the famous Damascene blades have long ceased to 
exist. This decline is chiefly caused by the taxation 
upon raw jiroducts. The trade with Bagdad was 
large ; but in 1S57 the caravan was plundered on 
its way across the desert, the loss to tho merchants 
of D. being estimated at £40,000. This paralysed 
the commerce. The annual caravan to Mecca from 
D. at one time consisted of some 50,000 or 60,000 
persons, most of whom engaged to some extent in 
trade ; bat tho facilities which in recent years have 
been afforded for making the pilgrimage by way of 
Egjqit and tbe Hed Sea, has caused a considerable 
diminution in the pilgrims, and consequently in tbe 
trade. One of the greatest blows at the prosperity 
of D, was struck in 18G0, when the Druses (q. y.) 
entered the^ city, and destroyed about 6000 houses 
in the Christian quarter, kUling from 3000 to 5000 


persons, se^gmany of the women into Turkish 
harems.^ The imports of British goods, chiefiv plain 
and prmted calicoes, cotton handkerchiefs, and 
cotto yam, were approximately valued in 1S5S by 
Ae British consul at £150,000. The population of 
D., mclu^g the adjoining village of Salahiyeh, is 
^ated at 150,000, of whom about 130,000 are 
M^ammedans, 15,000 Christians, and 5000 Jews. 

D. 13 perhaps the most ancient city in the world. 
Josephus attnbutes its foundation to Dz, the great- 
grandson of Noah ; hut whether it dates so far hack 
or not, it is certain that it was a place of conse- 
j quence in the days of Abraham. During the time 
' of the Hebrew monarchy, it was the capital of Syria. ' 
j It afterwmds passed successively under the rule of 
the Assyrians, 'Persians, Macedonians, Bomans, and 
i Saracens 5 and finally, in 1516, it was captured b\'' 

! tke Turks under SuJtau Selim 1 — in orjicse Kand^ 

> Tvith the exception of a short interval (from 1832 to 
• 1840), rvhen it helonged to the Pasha of Egypt, it 
. has remained ever smee. Under every change of 
! dynasty and every form of government, D., unlike 
most cities,. has retained its prosperity. 

The pashalio of D. comprises .all the territory 
between the Lebanon and the Euphrates — that is, 

; all between ]_at. 31°— 36° K., and long. 35°— 41° E. 
CHie^ surface is for the most part level and very 
fertile, and produces grain of various kinds, hemp, 
flax, silk, cotton, madder, tobacco, and cochineaL 
It IS considered the most important pashalio of 
Turkey, and its pasha takes high rank at the 
Ottoman court. Pop. 518,750. 

, name given to all textile 

fabrics m which ^figures of flowers, froits, or others 
not of geometrical rognlaiity, are woven. The 
word is supposed to he derived froni the city of 
Damascus having been .an early seat • of these 
manufactures. Prom the intricacy of the e.arly 
process, the art of D, weaving was long a mystery 
confined to a few localities ; but since the intro- 
duction of the Jacquard-machine, it is extensively 
employed wherever om.ament is wanted in the 
stuffs used for dress or house-fumishings. Tho 
rich s.atins and brocades of Lyon and Spitalfields, 
the flowered ribbons of Coventry, and the bed .and 
window curtains of Halifax and Bradford, .are all 
examples of D. manufacture ; but it is in tbe 
department of table-linen th.at the art has had its 
■nridest scope and gre,atest triumphs. The principal 
seats of the manufacture, on tho continent of Europe, 
are at Courtrai and Liege in Belgium, and in some 
parts of Saxony, Silesia, and Austria ; in EnglaTifl ^ 
to an mconsider.able extent .at Barnsley, in York- 
shire; in Ireland, at Belfast, Lishume, and Ardoyn; 
and in Scotland, at Dunfennime, which may he 
called the metropolis of the manufacture, the pro- 
duction of that town being at least equal to that of 
all Europe, one factoiy there tnmmg out 10,000 
yards ^ daily by steam-power alone, besides a large 
quantity by band-loom, and employing about 1400 
hands. 

There are three descriptions of D. known in 
tke trade — viz., _1. Pull Harness, which is gener- 
ally employed in patterns of limited size and 
nunute detail, _ the peoidiarity being that the 
Jacquard-machine only lifts one thread by each 
needle, and in such cases, the pattern is repeated 
to fill np the breadth wanted. 2. ‘ Single ’ or 
^ommon’ D., in which any number of threads, 
from two to seven, can ho lifted by one neeHe, 
to form tho pattern; while the ground is pro- 
Quee d^ by a set of five shafts and heddles. givino" 
from twice to seven times Hie extent of pattern 
obtamed from the same machine by the full-hamess 
process, Jn full harness and single D. 'goods, a 
square fabric is considered the proper medium, that 
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is, ae warp arrd weft equal ; tut sometinies a thread 


s ia aingle, and the erouhd 

«ie-half more weft ttan tinted' 
eatin-like ground wtia female 
a^gnrshcsdOTblo damask. Besides these descrip- his fan 
•mfaj7° l.^'.* % last tea or twelve years, a tune; 

m^TOtton and\roolIen coloured fatrio in table- obliged 
wers has bemmtrodnced, and is nowBuinnfactured’ rwSve 

ITo mvo an idea of the capital leqiured to creat 1 
t^finw bMjshes of the tiad^ ft may be 
montiraed, ,^t it is quite usual for the mem nnderts 
Piuntmc of a pattern to cost A50; extant 
paid for some cxtenaiTe deainna j to vario 
i one pattern latety executed poems, 

Mst £600 of outlay, cm a yard of doth could mrft. 
Be brought to market, empiric seven Jacquard- Sarraaa] 
m^es, consnnmg 60,000 cards, and containinc Deeemb 


the trade have been collected sinco 1836, when 
there were m Dunfermline 3000 D., and 617 
looms, and the capital embarked in the trade was 
estimated at £826,261, and the total number of 
Since from the 

mtroduebon of steam-power, the hand-looms have 
decreased ; but the number of himda employed, and 
of tho goods manufnetared, have greatly 

DAMASKBB'NXNG, or DAMASOBailNG, is 
tno art of jirodacing npon ordinaty sted certain 
onumental appearances reaemUing those obserrod 
on the famous Damascus hlades* Attention \ras 


/TL- w inausciy oy xne 

Orusadets, who hrou^t from Damascus to Europe 
many articles made of superior stedj such as 
Bword^bladfis and daggers. These were found to 
li^cas nrt only groat dastioity, united with con- 
aamble hardness, but thdr Boxfaces were corered 
TOth beautiM designs, fonned hy a tissue of dark 
lines ^ a. light ground, or light lines upon a dark 
ground, and occasionally byhho inlaying of cold 
on the sted'blno grouncL These Damascus blades 


degant designs were 
oroumt out by immersing tiie bladesin dilute acUs, 
wm^ eating away unequally the surface, mve rise 
to tile mottled appearance. Ih gonuine J^maseus 
1^^ tho designs run through the sabstonee of 
the ma^ and vjcUering, or regular, almost 
symmetrical figuring is not worn off ty friction, or 
OTcn grinding. Imitations of ^e watering of 


ctchmg^ with odds ; and in way lan^capes, 
inscri^ons, and oniamcnts, and decorations in 
ranml, arc imprinted on the steel-blue enmnd. 
Gold and silver are also inlaid in the higher-class 
of Bword-bladcs and o&er articles. Gun-banela 
me occasionally subjected to the process of Domas- 


accomj^h danuuikcenuig by means of photography, 
bnt as yet with vt^ imperfect lesnlis, 

DAIMASDS, &, Bishop of Borne, was by 
extraction a Spaniard, and bom probabfy early 
in the 4th century. ]b 366 A.S., he waa dected 
Bidiop of i^me, but bad to struggle fioredy for 
the possession of bis oiEco with one Disinus, who i cuiovara 

vma Bnnmm4!Art tvn> n t TTf_ _ * 1 .. 


he caused to be condemned by the council assembled 
at ConstantuK^le in 382; ana in defending the ca use 
of PaulinuB against Meletius. He died 384. It is 
difficult fu fonn a just estimate of D.’s character. 
^ enemies used to call him Aurisealpitea Matron- 
amm {* 33ie car>tickler of the morriea loffies’], a^^ 
hfute d that he was in the htbit of indudng rich 
female penitents to make tcstamentaiy bequests in 
1^ fayour— a conspicuous Tice of tho clergy at that 
t^o; BO much 80, indeed, that Valentmmn was 
obliged to issue an edict forbidding ecdesiastics to 
iiuceive BUidi bequests for the future. edict 
addressed to A, who was required to announce 
it to the chundi* On tho other h e was a 
great friend ^of St Jerome, and was primarily 
instruznentu in indneing that learned dMne to 
undertake a new tranwiticm of the Bible* ‘H’la 
extant wor^ consist of scren episties, addressed 
to vanous biriiops, and rather more tliau for ty riiort 
^gious, deseriptiye, &o., but of little or no 
menu I^e first edition was published at Borne tor 
Sarrazanius in 1688. D.’b f^vol foils on the Ilih 
December. 

JpAMBOO'L, a yast xock-ten^le of the Bud- 
dhisto in Ceylon, containing among a profurion of 
carrags, figures of Buddha of extraoraini^ mag* 
mtude. See 1^ Sir J. Emerson Tmmcnt 

pifond. 1859), yoL iL p. 677. 

DAME (lati dominOf a mistress), a title of honour 
yrmch long distinguished hij^-botn ladies from the 
wiyM of citizens^^ and of the commonaliy in general. 
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was ropporied liy a considerahle parly; Eis carom naiiva "iThas an'mert a a nns 

branched ^ ^ 

in snhd^ fhe ^ nume^ Arians in the evoto-hwccol^leaves, 

Weatj incomhaimgtheheiesy of ApoUmi^ which and terminated by numerous laige lHae-floworo, 
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v^icli aro Eccnticsa by da 5 % but vcty fragrant at 
night, cn nrliich account tlua plant is cultivated in 
flower-pots by German ladic*. The custom appears 
to have been an old English ono also, and from it 
the plant derives its common name. Tho Kight- 
SCEXTJCD Bocket {H. tn'stis) is xdso a farouiito 
flower in Germany. 

DASIIEIfS, BoDGnT EitAXfOis, known for his 
•attempt to assassinate Louis XV., was bom in 
17K at Ticulloj-, a village near Aira^ in Eroncc. 
He was evilly-disposed inm bis youth, being knoum 
even then as Jloieri le Diaile, On account of a 
robbery which he had committed, he was obliged 
to flee into Belgium in 1756, whence ho returned to 


Baris about tho end of the year. It was during his 
absence in that comitry that he formed the i3sm- 
tion of assusinating his sovereign. The motives 
which led him to this are not wdTmdeiatood. He 


himself alleged that it was the condnet of the 
king towards the parliament ; whilo a more popular, 
but imparently groundless opinion was, mat he 


Janimry 1757, having gone to Versailles on tho 
previous dajr, ho assimiously followed tho king 
and his coniticrs about everywhere ; and about six 
o’clock at nighty when the king was entering his 


The long, however, recognised his assassin, and H. 
was seized. ^Hie punishment inflicted on liim was 
horrible. Tho hand by which ho attempted 


of his body were then tom off by pincers; and, 
finally, ho was dragged about for on hour by four 
strong horses, whuo into his nirmerous wounds 
were poured molten lead, resin, oil, and boiling wax 1 
Towards night, the poor wretch expired, having by on 
effort of win almost superhuman, kept his resolution 

of not confesring who were 1^ accomplices i^ 

indeed, he had any. BQa remains were immediately 
burned his house was destroyed, bis father, wife, imd 
daughter were banished teom ^ance for over, and 
lus brothers and sisters compelled to change their 
names. 

HAhllE'TTA, a town of Lower E!gypt, situated 
on the right bank of the chief of the Hue’s eastern 
branches, about 8 miles from its mouth in tbs Medi- 
terranean, in lat. 81" 25' N., lone. 31* 49' E. It is in 
general ill and irregnlarly buui^ but it has some 
nondsomo mosgues and marble batbs, and several 
bozaus. Its commerce was formerly important, 
but it hm been much injured by the prosperity of 
Alexan dria. It stall, however, carries on a conridcr- 
ablo trade '^th the mterior in xice^ which grows 
abundantly in the nri^bourhood, and fisli- 3^e 
(doth known as dimity received its name f r o m H., 
where it was first manufactured. A bar at the 
mouth of tho river prevents vesseds of more than 
50 or CO tons burden from ascendii^ to Hamietta. 
Fop. 37,100. ^The existarig town was erected about 
1251, but,^ prior to that, a city of the same name 
(more onidontly Tanu&tbis) stcMd about four miles 
to the south. It was stron^y fortified 1^ the 
Saracens, and formed on that side the bulwark of 
Egypt agamt tho early Crusaders, who, however, 
succeeded in capturing it more than once. It was 


vringed, not at the cnil, but on one lid^. Tli- tr ■■ 
from which the name, orizinallv npnlii <1 to itj 
resmeus product, has been cxtoniicd ti V..- vlvl.- 
genus, IS tho Moltccax D. (Z). wl i h 

grows on the high moantem-ridges of the Melu:i\v 
uunda It grows to a grc.it Iieicht, atteh.'S a 
diameter of rune feet, and gencraUv has th- low^r 
part of tlio trunk beset with knots as l.ir.?? a< a 
matfs head. Tho timber is light .and of mfriior 
qni^tyj and the troeis cdiicfly valuable for its n.-in, 
whidi IS Boffj tnmqnnmt^ hardens in a fiw d-iys, 
Md is tliGn Trliitey \nth a ciystallinc appearance. 
The ream often flows spontaneously from the trLO 
in such quantity, that it hangs in missi-j lil.e 
icicles of a_ handbreadth and a foot long. At 
another period of the year, it is ydlow, ard hsj 
valued. By incision, especially in tlio protuber- 
onccs of the stem, it is obtained in large pieces. So 
long as Dammar Sain is soft, it bas a strong smell; 
bnt loses it when it dries. It contains oiJy a trace 
of Tolatilc_oil,_bnt consists of two distinct resins, 
one of wbieh is soluble in alcobol, tho other not. 
It is light, brittle, and easily friable, readily soluble 
in oil of turpentine ; quickly becomes viscid when 


merce, and in Europe is employed in various ways to 
fom varnishes, which d^ quickly, have a very 
bright lustre, and being colourless, allow the beauty 
of tho colours over which they arc spread to ho 
perfeeUy seen; hut rcadfly hecomo vmcid again, 
and arc not permanent, so that this resin cannot 
he made a snhsHtntc for copal and amber. It 
is almost completely solnhlc in hetfrolci and in 
this solvent, makes an excellent colourless varnish 
for posirivc jdioiographs on glass — it is, however, 
searcely hera enough for negatives. — To this 
gmns bdongs also the Kauht Pise (q, v.) of Hew 
Zealand (2>. australis), which produces tho resin 
known os Kami Sain, or Kauri 0um.— The word 
Dammar, Dammer, or Damar, signifies retin in 
some of the languages of India. Tho resin Imown 
as Bl&cx DAiotAn is obtained in tho Molucca 
IsIandB from the trniik of Marignia aeutyblia, a tree 
of tho natnral order Amyridaeae. It is a semi-fluid 
soft resin, with a strong smell, becoming black when 
it dries i ft is used rs pitiib, also to yield a kind 

of turpentine which is obtained by dutillation. 

Cananum^ mkrooarpnm, a teco of tho same order, 
also a native of the fnr&est east, yiidds, by incision 
of tho_ trunk, a viscid, odorons^ 3 ^owish snhstmcc, 
very simihir to Balsam of Ccqiaivo, which is caUed 
Damar or Dammar, and is used in naval yards ns 
oakum, being mixed witir a little dbolk and the hark 
of roeds, and becomes as^ hard as a stone. — Quito 
distinct from all theso is tho resin also called 
Dammar or Piney Dammar in India, often also 
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razed, and reliuilt furSicr inlsmd on sita it sow 


Tip the mouth of this branch of the Kflo hy sinking 
loaded barges across it^ to prevent the Christian 
warriors gaming access. 

HA'hlMAB, or DA'MMAS FIXE {Dammara), 
a genns of trees of the natnral order Coayem, ^stin- 
ciuriicd from all the rest of that <ndcr ty tiieir 
broad lanceolate leathery leaves, whidh have nnmer- 
ons nearly parallel veins, and by fheir seeds being 


of the natoral order Diptwicecs* It is obtained by 
wonnding the tree, and when fresh, is dear, fragrant, 
and acridly bitter; when dried, ft becomes ycUow, 
brittie, and ^ass-like. It is used in India' ns a 
varnish (Finey VamMi),_ which is hard, tenacious, 
and mndh esteemed. It is also made into candles in 
Malabar, whicb, in burning, diffuse an agreeable 
fragrance, and give a (dear li^t with little omokc. 
Some of thcso_^ candles were sent to Britain, and 
vrae hi^y prized, hut tho excessive duty stopped 
the importation. Slmrea rdbusta, tho Sal (q. v.), so 
much valued in^Ihdia ns a timber-tree, also of tho 
natural orier Diptwaeea;, and some other apccics of 
Shorea, yidd a rcsii^ also known os Dammm, and as 




DAMMDDAH— DANA. 


imi Dhom^ \riiich is mucli used in doclmids onother boeanccting expedition, in -nrliich Lo coasted 
Jr. tbe diotcs of Cliill, Peru, and Mexico, eailinc* 

pAMMUDAH, or DDMMODAH, a ‘lirer of tbcnce to tlic Dost Indies, tonchi^ at Anstralii^ 
rises in Bamgurh, a distiict in the presidency and after soma time returning to Imgland, trhoin 
about lat. 23° Bff N, and long, 81“ 63 ' °" »t. <T.hm>cf;nn n/sArninl; A1 *a 

E. ; and after a cencrally south-east couiao of 350 


I <uid the Korth-'west (^o Indian lhul\ray] coasts of Austialiat also tho coasts of Kew Guinea, 

I -^bounds ui coal and iron; and competent judeea Ecir Britain, and 27c\r Ireland, giving his name to 

have calculated that bar-iron may here bo manumc- ^c Bampicr Archip^go and S^it v.}. The 
tured 20 per cent cbeaper than it can bo imported events of tbo latter part of D.’s Ii& arc not \rdl 
from Great Britain. knorrn. Besidee tbo one already mentioned, the 

DA'MOCIil!;S,oncofthcconrticnandsyeonbants foDowing nro bis principal rrorks: VoffOffes to tie 
of the elder Dionysius, the tyrant of Symcnsc. It CamptaOty (LonA 1729); A Treatise m 

is recorded Vy Cieero that D,, hating landed in the aVde*; and a Vindication ofiiis Voyage 

highest terms the oiandcnr and happmesa of royalty, “* ^ George (1707). 

leprorcd by Dionysius in a singular nuinncr. DAhlPlBB ADOHIPEDAGO akd STRAIT 
Tho sycophant tnis seated at a table, richly spread biko their names from tho famous navigator and 
and suRmindcd all fho fntniture of royalty, but bueanccr. Tho strait, which is 35 mues wide, 
iu the midst of his luxniions banquet, ou looking separates tho island of Waygiou from tho north- 
upward^, ho saw a kcen-cdged sword suqiendca ^sat extremity of Papna or New Guinea, lying 
over his head by a singlo horse-hair. A spectadc nlmost immediately under tho equator, and about 
so _ alarming instauQy rdtered his views of the long; 131° K, so as to he, as nearly as possible, 

felicity of kmgs. the antipodes of tho month of the Amason. TIio 

DA'hlON ASB PT'THIAS, or PHTNIIAS ^'"^‘'pdago, again, is off tho north-west coast of 
two iioMo Pythagoreans of Syracuse, who have ■A-nstrfia, about lat, 21“ S., and lon& 117° E. Tlio 
boon remembered as models of faithful ^eudi^n. l*“>o>P<“ islands of the clustor arc hinderby, Lowii^ 
Pythias having been condemned to death by "osematy, Legendre, and Depneh, 

Dionysina the tyrant of Syraense, begged to bo DAMPING OPP, in Horticulture, the death of 
allowed to home, for the jintposc of arranging pkmts hom excess of moisturo in t^ soil and atmos- 
his affairs, Damon pledging his own lifo for the pherc. Voung seedlings in stoves and hotbeds aro 
reappearance of his fricuA Dionysius consented, perticularly hable to it. Altliongh tho cause is 
and Pythias returned just in time to save Damon sniliciGntly obvions, prevention is not always easy; 
horn dcatli. Struck by so noble an cxnm^o of <^y bccauso somoplanb ore very sensitive ns 
rauhial affection, tbo tyrant x>aidoncd Dytbios, and ^ moisture, but also beemso tho necessity of kcop- 
desired to be admitted into their sacred Kllowship. >bg sashes closed on account of temperature often 
DAjMPER, a door or valve whidi. by stands in tho wty of the ventilation which would 

vineiep m-osA 4 .. -... - I.- otllGmTlSC UQ flCsiRimfs. nnil M trlifm ». mm«f. nfmM. 


air-fluo ; this lessens the quantity of air that Cs*ui *V*' 
pass through a furnace or other ffre, and thus 


up from tho key, immediately checks or stops tho hi a eonsidcrahlo hei^t, but bos a bushy, sloe-likc 
vibration of the string; It comnsts of a second appearance. It is entirely hniitfiA Tbcio are 
hammer, whicli, on tiio rising of tho hey, strikes many sub-varieties, with fruit of different colours, 
tho string and remains upon it, instead of bound- purple, Unisb, black, y^ow, Ac. Damsons 


damping, tho pianofortes of tito German Wken luxuries. The name is n comiption of Damascene, 
are superior to tho Engli^ Tho more perfect Damascus. — ^Tho MounTAiH D. or Bmrai D. 

tho damping tho more distinctly and clearly of the West Indies is the Simarahafq.v.}. 
tho j)assagGs aud_ harmony arc hcarA while the DAhniGGO', a largo and populous town of 
instrument gains in purity of tone, when there is Upper Guinea, Africa, situated on tiio left hank of 
none of that confusion of sounds which arises from tho Niger, in hit. 7* N., long. 7* dC E. The honecs, 
imperfect doping. _ built M mn A and snorted by wooden props, aro 

_ Dampttu is also the name given in Anstialia to a circular in shape. “■ •’=-*— — ^ ^ — - 

simple Icind of nideavcncd bread formed of wheat- miserablo nppeanu 


1 shape. Tlic town is di^, and has a 
appearance. The population, tbo numW 


flow It is made whilo travelling in tho bnslty and of which has not been ascertained vritii any degree 
baked among tho ashes of a firo often Irindlcd for of accnracy, support themselves by trade and tiie 
tbo purpose. cultivatiou of tbo soA 

DA'MFIEB, WnxLUt, a celebrated English DA'NA, BicnABD Eistry, an American poet and 
navigator, was bora of a Somcnctabiro family in neveHst, was bora in 17B7 at Cambridgi^ lAissa- 
1G52. Ho early went to s^ wkero ho was soon chusetts. After leaving Harvard College, at which 
dietingoished i^o by his intdligcnce and enter- ho had remained tbreo years, ho adimliGd law as a 
prise- ^ong vritii a i>a^ of bncaneciB, D. crossed profession, but eventual^ renonneed ^ and applied 
tho Isttons of Darien in 1679, and embarking on nimsclf to literature, ha 1817, ho becamo a con- 
tiio Faciiio in canoes and siri^r ^all craft, cap- tributor to tho Korth American Semeto, his con- 
tured several Spanish vessels, in which they cruised ncction vritii tins periodical continuing for tiiico 
aumg tiio coast of Spanish America, wagiDg war years, during a portion of which time no assisted 
with the Sjumish sabjeets. In 1G81, D. engaged in m its editorship. IHic Idle Man, which containB 
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DAtTAfi-DANCE OF DEATH. 


many of his best^prose ciTorts, iros coimeneed 
m_1821, bat proving a iailnrc in a cozmnereial 
fioint m ^-ic\^, \ras soon discontinned. Earing 
at an earlier date published tiie Dying Saven, 
a pocm_ of great merit, he came fonrai^ in 
1827, frith the Bumneer, and other poems. ITpon 
these his reputation ptinripally rests. In 1833, he 
pnbliriied a rolome of his previous writings, Mth 
prose and verse, and since that time has written 
several detached pieces. D., in 1839 — 1840, ddivered 
in Boston and New York a scries of well-recavcd 
lectures on Shak^eare. — H. Daita, the 
son of D., is well known ns the author of Two Ttars 
lefore the Mast. 

DA'HAE, the daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos, 
and Ocalrio. According to the mytholo^cal narra- 
tive an oraclo had announced that she would one 
day give bir& to a son, who should kOl 1^ grand- 
father. Acrisius, of course, felt extremely uncom- 
fortable^ after this declaration, and took every 


— icKu, -.an .aviempt to lUnstrate the Opemne of 
“j SOTjmth Seal,’ ‘The Passage of the lied Sea.’ 
and ‘The Deluge.’ Circumstances now induced 
him to Tisit the continent, where he resided till 



MUIA hWUIh 

precaution to keep D. a Tii^n. He ahnt her up 
m a dungeon, where, nevertheless, she was visited 
by Zeus in a shower of gol^ and became, in conse- 
mcncp, the mother of Perseus. Acrisius put both 
the mother and child int*', a chest, ond exposed 
them on the sea. Ihe chest, however, drifted 
ashore on the island of Scriphos, and D. and her 
child were saved. D. remained in the island until 
Pcrsi^ had^grown up and become a hero famous 
for his cxjdoits. She afterwards accompanied him 
to Algos. On his arrival, Acrisius fled, but was 
subsequently slain by Perseus at Lariss.!. 

DA'HATTS, a mythical personage, the son of 
Bdus and Anchino!!, brother of .^gratus, and 
originally ruler of Libya, blinking nis life in 
danger from the machinations of his brother, ho : 
fled to Algos, accompanied bv his fifty daughters, 
known as the Dakaides, whero he was chosen 
king after tho banishment of Gclanor, Uo last of 
tha^achidn^ The fifty sons of iZgyjdna followed 
him, and under tho pretence of fr^uhip, sought 
the hand of his daughters in mamage. D. con- 
sented, baton tho bndal-mcht ho gave his daughters 
each a daggw, and uigea them to murder their 
bridegrooms in revenge for tho treatment he had 
received horn iEgyptus. All did so, except one. 


great difncolfy in obtaining new linsDuda jfor his 
daughtcis; and in order to get them off his hands, 
instituted games, where thw were given os rewards 
to tho victors, although they coum scarcely havo 
been considered very tempting prizes. As a puniah- 
ment for their crifne, they were compelled, in tho 
imder-world, to pour water for over into a vessel 
full of holes. So runs the myth; but Strabo men- 
tions on old tradition, which dedares D. and his 
fifty daughters to have provided Aig^ with water, 
which is probably tho ongin of the scene in Hades. 
Greek a:% of course, represents the Damddc^ in 
conformity with the ^ular myth. The tomb of 
D., in the Agora of Aigos, was shewn as lato os 
the time of Pausanias. 

_ DA'eIbY, PiiAKCis, AJ1.A, a painter, bom about 
six miles uom 'Wexford, in Ireland, IGth Novem- 
ber 1703. Ho was educated in tho school of the 
Soriciy of Arts, Dublin, and soon gave indications 
of superior arti^e talent. Hia first attempts were 
sent to tho Dublin Exhibition. After 1820, ne took 
up his residence at Bristol, whence he sent to < 
the Boval Academv. London. Hs ‘Disannointod ! 


Sra after a Storm’ (1824). In 182^ D. product 
‘ Tho^Ddivery of Israd out of Eg^;' in 182G, 


Stoim pasting off,’ ‘ Cains Marius among the Buins 
of Carthage* (1848), and ’The Departs of Dlysscs 
from Ithaca’ (1884). - * 

_^DAliCE OP DEATH (LakC^rcaJl/ae^lecoruiR, 

A. Da Danse Maeeibre), a name givcn''‘to a ep ri-iin 
dass of allegorical representations, illnatrative of 
the univeteal power of Death, and dating from tho 
14th century. When the introduction of Christianity 
first banished the undent Germanio conception of 
a future state, a new. description of death-myth- 
ology arose, partly out of biblical sources^ partly out 
of tiic popular character itself, wherein the Last 
Enemy was represented under simple and majestic 
images, sn^ as that of a husbandman watering the 
groimd with blood, ploughing It with swords, 
rooting out weeds^ jilnddng up flowers, or frliinq 
trees’ sowing it mth corpses; or of a monarch 
ass^bling his armies, makmg war, prisoners, 

invitirm his subjects to a festivd, or citing them 
to ^judgment. But with a gradual change in 
national manners^ came a change in m^e of 
treating the subject, and it was associated with 
everyday images, such as the'confestiqh^ dices- 
playmg, and above all, with tho adjuncts of a 
lestival.— vis,, mutio and dandng. Hus tendewy 
to familiarise the theme increased dnrmg tho con- 
fusion and turmoil of the 14th c,, when the ti-tKnn..T 
mind alternated between fits of devotion andUccncc, 
or blent both dements in satire and humour. 
Such a mood ns this maturally occupied itsdf with 
personifying Death, and adopted by preference the 
most starthng arid grotesque images it could find— 
that of a ^iisidan playing to dmneing-men, or a 
dancer Icadmg them on ; and as tho dance and the 
drama were then mtunatmy connected, and employed 
on relidons occasions, this particular idea soon 
assumed a dramatic form. 

_ This dtama^wns most simply constructed, consist- 
mg of short dialogues between Death and four-and- 
twenfy* or more followers, and was undoubtedly 
enacted in or near churches by regions orders in 
Ge^ny during tho 14th c., and at a rather later 
penod in hVance. It would appear that the seven 
brothers, whose martyrdom is recorded in tho Tth 
chapter of the 2d Itook of Jifaeealiees, cither played 
an important part in tho drama, or the first repre- 
sentation, which took place at Paris in the Cloirtcr 
‘ oux Innocents,’ fell lyon their festival, and hence 
tho ori^ of tho anment name^ Chorea Mach.vb.'c- 
orum, or La Danso Macabre. As early as 1400, tho 
dramatic poem was imitated in Spain, and aimcais 
there in 79 strophes of 8 lines ca^ [La Danta 
General de los Muerlos), but it did not spread: 
while tho Ptonch, having a love for pictorial repre- 
sontation, ve^ early affixed an illnsfration to each 
B^phe, and in 1425 punted tho whde scries on' the 
churchyard-wall of tho Cloister of the Innocent;, 
5r Death was habitually enacted 

Wo find the subject treated in painting, sculpture, 
imd tapestry, in the churches of Anjou, Amiens, 
Angers Bonen, to soy nothing of the numerous 
wood-outs and accompanying letter-press which 


DANCETTE— DAITCINa 


succeeded tlie invention of printing. 'From Paris 
both poem and pictures were transplanted to 
London (1430), Salisbury (about 14G0), VT'orthy 
Fall in Gloticcstershirc, Hejiam, &c. 

nowhere was the subject so variously and 
stnkingly treated as in Germany. A picture in one 
of the chapels of the Maricnlcirche, at LUbeck, 
GtilJ, m spite of repeated re-paintings, bc.aring the 
_ unmistakable impress of the 14th c., exhibits the 
\ cry^ siinplost form of tlic drama, and has some 
genuine Low-Gennan verses attached to it. Here 
wo see 24 fimircs, partl 3 ' clerical, partly laj’, arranged 
in a descendmg scale, from the pope liimscH down to 
a littlo child, and hetweeu each of them a dancing- 
iigurc of Death, not in the form of a skeleton, but a 
shrivelled corpse, the whole being linJ:cd in one 
^am, and dancing to tbo music of another Dcatli. 
this representation is almost the same ns a very I 
ancient one at La Chaisc-Dicu, in Auvergne, and 
points to^ tbo identitj* of tbo original dramatic 
spectacle in both countries. 

The celebrated Dance of Death on the cloister 
w.-ms of the Klingcntbal, a convent in Basel, thou^rh 
pamted probably not later than 1312, exhibited a 
departure from the simplest form— the number of 
nersons exceeding tbo ori^al 24, and tbo chain 
bemg broken up into separate couples. But both 
alike arc only to bo regarded as scenes from a drama, 
and cannot, therefore, bo justly compared with a 
contoiapor.it 7 Italian painting, tlio ‘ Triumph of 
Death, by Andrea Orcagna, And the acted drama 
cndimng till the luth c., ire find that arhilo there 
n'cro varieties in the paintings, the poem, arhich 
av.a3 the most important feature, remained almost 
imchangod. 

About tho middle of the 15th c., hotrcTcr, the 
tlrama bemg altogether laid aside, the pictures 
l)ocamo the mam point of mterest, tho verses merely 
subsidiary. Accordingly, wo find from this time 
the same pictures repeated in different places, avith 
different verses, or no verses at .all, till at length 
both ^verses and pictures entirely change their 
onginal character. Tho Dance of Doatk being 
transferred from the quiet convent wnlla into public 
places, gave a new impulse to popular art. Dulio 
George of Saxony had, in 153-1, tho front of his 
Dresden cmIIo ornamented with a life-size bas-relief 
of tho subject, .and other representations are to he 
foimd at Strashurg and Bom. Tlicrc av.as a D.ancc 
of Death pamted round tho cloister of old St Paul’s 
m London, in tbo reign of Henry AH.; and there 
IS a semptured one at Bouen, in tho cemetery of 
St jSlacloii. But Holbein has tho credit of avail- ' 
mg himself most effectively of tho original design, i 
and giving it .a new and more artistic ch.ar.actcr. : 
Depar^g from the idea of ,a dance, he ilhistr.afcd > 
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thc^ mhjeefc by 53 distmet slcetchcs for engravings 
avhich he called ‘Imagines Jlortis.’ Tho originals 
of thrao are at St Betorshurg, and impressions of 
them have been frequently repeated under different 
names. 

'Ac may cito as authorities on this subject, 
leignoPs JlecliercJies mr la Dansa da ^Voiis (Dijon 

^ and Paris, 1820); Massmau’s fJa.wfn 

j f Todlenfanzc (Stuttgart, 1847),' and 

, Douce’s 3’/(c Dana of Death (Bond. 

^533). 

-- .'i '' DAKOE'TTE, one of tho lines 

^ of partition in Heraldiy, which 
differs from Indented (q. v.) only 
Dancottc. in the CTeator size of tlio notches. 

, Tho indentations v/hero the division 
in per fas dancottc, never exceed three in number. 

DAHOIHQ- may be defined in a general way 
as the expression of inward feelings by means of 


3, rbythmioal movements of tho body, especially of tho 
o lower limbs, usually accomp,anied by music. Dancing 
y may almost be said to bo as old as the world, and 
prevails in rude ns well as in civilised nations. 
3 Children, and also the lower auimals, dance and 
e gambol as by instinct. _ Our early; records, sacred 
.and profane, make Incntion of dancing, and in most 
0 of the .ancient nations it w.as a constituent part of 

0 their religious rites and ceremonies. They danced 
e before their altars and roimd the statues of their 
e gods. The Greek chorus, ‘ in the oldest times, con- 

1 sisted of tho whole population of the city, who 
1 met in the public place [cltoros, the market-pl.aoo), 
- to offer up thanlcsgivings to their countiy’s god, 
1 by' singing hymns and performing corresponmng 
3 imnces. The Jewish records make abundant men* 

. tion of dancing. Moses and Miriam danced to their 
r song of triumph, when the Israelites passed through 

’ David danced before 
! tho Arlc. It is certain that tho primitive Chris- 
tians danced at their religious meetings, though wc 
• h.avo no mention of this in the Now Testament. 

1 The Greeks made tho art of dancing into a system 
I expressive of all the different passions, the dance 
: of tho Enmcnidcs, or Puries, especially, creating 
1 such terror, th.at tho spectators seemed to see these 
i dreaded deities about to execute Heaven’s vengeance 
I on earth. The most eminent Greek sculptors did 
. not disdain to study the attitudes of tho piihlio 
d.anccr3 for their art of imitating tho passions. In 
Homer, wo read of dancing and music at entertain- 
ments. Aristotle ranks dancing ivith poctiy, and 
says, in his Poctiay that there arc dancers who, 
by rhythm appbed to gesture, express manners, 
rassions, and actions. In Pindar, Apollo is called 
the dancer; .and Jupiter himself, in a Greek lino, 
13 represented as in tho act of dancing. The 
Sp.art.an3 had a law obliging parents to cxcroiso 
tlicir cliildren in dancing from tho ago of five. 
This was done in tho publio place, to train them 
for tho .anncd-danco. They were led by grown men, 
and all sang hymns and songs ns they danced. 
The young men danced tho Pyrrhic dance, in four 
p.art3, expressive of oa'crtaking an enemy and of .a 
mock-fight. 

D.ancing, as an entertainment in private society, 
w.as performed in ancient times mostly by profes- 
sional dancers, and not by tho company them- 
selves. Among tho sc3ato Bornans, in fact, it was 
considered disgraceful for a free citizen to d.anco, 
except in connection arith religion. H.aadng pro- 
fc.ssional dancers at entertainments is stul tho 
practice .among Eastern nations. In Egypt there 
are dancing and singing girls, c.allcd AlmG, avho 
improvise a-crscs as in ItSy. Tlicy .are highly 
educated, end no festiv.al t-akes pl.aco without them. 
Tliey are pl.acod in a rostrum, and sing during tho 
repast; then descend, .and form d.ances that naa'o 
no rcscmhlanco to ours. All over Indi.a there arc 
Nautch girls 'or Bayaderes (q. v.), avho dance at 
fcstiv.als and solemnities. 

It is among B.avago nations th.at tho passion for 
‘ dancing is most strongly- manifested. Tneir dances 
arc mostly associated with religion and w.ar ; and tho 
performers avork themselves into a state of fr,autic 
u^oitcment — a kind of mechanioal intoxication. As 
c:a-jU.s.ation advances, d.ancing — .amateur dancing, at 
]e.a-at — assumes a more and more subdued character. 
As a Boci.al amusement and a healthful exercise, 
dancing has much to recommend it; tho chiof 
dr-aarhaoks arc tho ill-vcntilated and overheated 
rooms in which it is generally performed. By 
many, it is nafavourahly rog.ardcd in a moral point 
of vicav; but tliis seems a relic of th.at outburst 
of puritanism that characterised tho 17th c., and 
which saw sin in every joyous excitement. Dancing 
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is doubtless liable to abuse, but not more bo 
than most other forms of social intercourse. Con- 
nected with the subject of dancing, see Achobats, 
Ballet, Pantomuie, Coul-thy-dakce, Q^adkille, 
Polka, &c. 

DAK'CIKG IMA'IflA, a form of epidemic dis- 
order allied to hysteria (q.v.), and evidently the 
result of imitative emotions acting upon susceptible 
subjects, under the influence of a cravinn- for 
sjmpathy or notoriety. There is little doubfthat 
imposture entered to a considerable extent into all 
the epidemic forms of the dancing mania, which 
indeed were usually attended and followed by con- 
sequences that shewed but too clearly the presence 
of impure motives ; but there is also evidence that 
in many cases the convulsive movements were 
really beyond the control of the will, w'hatever may 
have been the original character of the motives 
that prompted them. Epidemics of this sort were 
common in Germany during the middle ages, and 
are formally described as early as the 14th c. ; 
in Italy, a somewhat similar disease was ascribed 
to the bite of a spider called the Tarantula (see 
Taeakhsii) ; and sunilar convulsive affections 
luave been witnessed in A1 yssinia, India, and even 
in comparatively modem times and in the most 
civihsed countries in Europe, under the influence of 
strong popular excitement, especially connected 
with religious demonstrations. But thetme dancing 
mania of the middle ages had its theatre chiefly 
in the crowded cities of Germany. 

In Jifly 1374, there appeared at Aix-la-Chapdle 
assemblies of men and women, who, excited by the 
wild and frantic, partly heathenish, celebration of 
the festival of St John, began to dance on the 
streets, screaming and foaming like persons pos- 
sessed. The ^attacks of this mania were various in 
form, according to mental, local, or religions con- 
ditions. The dancers, losmg all control over their 
movements, continued dancing in wild delirium, till 
they fell in extreme exhaustion, and groaned as in 
the agonies of death ; some dashed out their brains 
ag.ainst walls. IVhen dancing, they were insensible 
to external impressions, but haunted by visions, 
such as of being immersed in a sea of blood, which 
obliged them to leap so high, or of seeing the 
heavens open, and the Saviour enthroned with the 
Virgin Mary. The frenzy spread over many of the 
towns of the Bow Countries. Troops of dancers, 
inflamed by intoxicating music, and followed by 
crowds, who caught the mental infection, went 
from place to place, taking possession of the 
religious houses, and pouring forth imprecations 
against the priests. The mania spread to Cologne, 
Metz, and Strasbourg, giving rise to many disorders, 
impostures, and profligacy. These coimtries were 
gener.ally in a misenable condition ; and arbitrary 
rule, corruption of morals, insecurity of property, 
and low priestcraft, prepared the wTetohed people, 
debilitated by disease and bad food, to seek relief in 
the intoxication of an artificial debriiun. Exorcism 
had been foimd .au efficacious remedy at the com- 
mencement of the outbre.ak ; and in the beginning 
of the_ IGth 0 ., Paracelsus, th.at great reformer of 
medicine^ applied immersion in cold water with 
great success. At the begiiming of the llth c., the 
St Vitus’s Dance, as the affection was c.alled (see 
Choeea), was already on the decline ; and we now 
hear of it only in single cases as a sort of nervous 
affection. A detailed account of the phenomenon 
is given in Heckeifs Epidemics of the Middle Ages. ' 
See CONVULSIONAKIES. 
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( the whole of Europe, in pastures and Ijy waysides, 
■ and now also so_ perfectly naturalised in "many parts 
, of North America, as to bo there one of the most 
, famihar sprmg-flowers. The names D. and L<’on- 
todon (Er. and Gr. lion’s- 
tooth) both have reference 7- - 

to the form of the leaves. 

The whole plant abounds 
, in a milky juice, contain- 
ing a peculiar ciystallino 
pnnciple called Tarax- a xjSl'-'JlrK 
acin; has a bitter t.aste ; \\ 

and is tonic, dcobstruent, / \ \ ' ^(^^1 r. 
and diuretic. D. root is "5 V ' ' 

employed in medicine, in 
the form of infusion, decoc- ^ i /J 

tion, and extract, chiefly in X t / V ' 

diseases of the liver and / 

chronic affections of the 
digestive organs. It con- 
tains resin, innlin, sugar, ihnS ll <\/ 

&c. -When roasted W ^ 1 

ground, it is also some- 

times used as 'a substitute .iitvl M 

for coffee. D. cojfee, how'- 'f ■' 'CsK'// “'1 ' 

ever, is usually a mixture 7vV 

of ordinary coffee and the ^ ij '(fiY''-, ’ 

powder or extract of D. 

root ; and D. chocolate is \ i 'Sf } f 

composed of one part of j ' 'f/ ,',sv\ 

common chocolate and IH i ^ N 

four parts of the powder (l,v' 

of D. root. The yoimg A.'iiy/ly, 

leaves, when blanched, are irih ' 

a good salad, resembling / /Cti 

lettuce or endive. 

DA'NDOBO, a famous ^ 

Venetian family, which ifMA 

has given four doges to 
the republic. The most 0 I 

illustrious of its mem- | 

bers was Enrico D., bom * 

about mo or 1115 a.d. 

Eminent in learning, do- Dandchon: 

quence, and knowledge of 
iiffairs,’he ascended from 
one step to another, until, 

in 1173, he Tvas sent as amhassador to Constantinople, 

^ and in 1192 ^ras elected doge. In this latter capa» 

; City, he extended 'the hounds of the republic in Istria 
and Dalmatia, defeated the Pisans, and (in 1201) 
marched at the head of the Crusaders, He suhdued 
^ieste and 2ara, the coasts of Albania, the Ionian 
Islands, and Constantinople (17th July 1203). "Wlien 
the Emperor Alexius, "who had been raised to the 
t^one by the exertions of D., ^ras murdered by 
his own subjects, D. laid siege to Constantinople, 
and took it by storm, 13th April 1204. He then 
established there the empire of the Latins, and 
caused Count Baldwin of Planders to he chosen 
emperor, ^ By the treaty of partition which he con- 
cluded with the other leaders of the crusade, '7’enico 
obtained possession of some of tbe islands of the 
Ionian Sea, and of the Axchipelago, several harbours 
and tracts of land on the Hellespont, in Phrygia, 
the Morea, and Epirus, an entire qutirter of Con- 
^antinople, and also, by piu-chase, the island of 
Candia. Soon after this, D. died (Jime 1, 1205), in 
Constantinople, and was buried in the Church of 
St Sophia. His monument was destroyed by tbe 
Tui'ks at the taking of Constantinople in 1453. ' 
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DAKDELPOH {Leontodon iara3:acit7n, or Tarax- 
acum q^ci)ia?e),aplanto£ thje natural order CompositcEj 
auh-order GklioracecE, common throughout Britain and 


OnDER OF, the second of the 
Ihinish orders, was instituted by King Waldcmar in 
1219. The word hrog in old Danish signifies * cloth,* 
and thus D, is equivalent to the cloth or banner 
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compensationfortlio nationalhumiliation and reverses 
of the present. The first printed collection of the 
Kffimpeviser is duo to the royal historiographer, 
Vedeh and appeared at Elbe, 1592 ; another edition 
{Copenh. 1695) by Peter Syv found its way to almost 
every peasant’s cottage ; but the most complete of 
any is probably that by Nyerup and Eabek, in 
5 vols. (Copenh. 1810 — 1814). After the Eeformation, 
the national literature was comparatively neglected, 
for the composition of poor theological treatises 
and bald versions of the Psalms. Among the best 
of the writers in this department we may instance 
Christian Pedersen (bom 1480), who, after having 
made a metrical version of the ancient nationm 
chronicles, devoted himself to the diffusion of the 
Lutheran faith, and made Danish translations of the 
New Testament, and the reformer, Hans Taussen 
(bom 1494), who composed catechisms, and translated 
the Pentateuch into Danish. The Danish language 
acquired stability and new life by the translation of 
the whole Bible, which, by order of King Christian 
in., was effected in 1550 by Palladius and other 
professors of the university. The close of the 16th c. 
was memorable for the many admirable writers on 
history which it produced in Denmark. Among 
those who edited and aimctated the ancient Danish 
and Icelandic historical chronicles, we may mention 
Peder Claussen, A. S. Vedel, and Aral Hvitfeldt, 
whose respective works supply invaluable materials 
to the historical inquirer. These men were contem- 
poraries of the great astronomer, Tycho Brahe, and, 
like him, oxpenenced the caprices of court-favour. 
The 17th c. shews a large number of able writers, 
among whom were Longomontanus, the pupil of 
Tycho Brahfi; the family of Bartholin, numbering 
seventeen in three generations, who were all kno^vn 
for the ability of meir writings on medical, plulo- 
Bophical, and mathematical subjects in Latin, German, 
and Danish ; the family of the Pontoppidans, deven 
in number, aU of whom have left memorials of their 
proficiency in philology and history, and of their 
acquaintance with the theology and natiual history 
of the times ; Arrehoe, the father of Danish poetry, 
who wrote on sacred subjects, and in his prmoipal 
work," Sexameron, described in epic verse the events 
of the first sis days of creation ; Steno, the ana- 
tomist, and the lyrical poet, T. KWo. A. new era 
began with the genial and versatile Ludvig Holberg 
(born 1684), who wrote in Latin, French, German, 
and Danish, and has left very numerous works on 
history, biography, and topography, but whose 
fame among his countrymen will ever rest on his 
inimitable comedies, farces, and satirical composi- 
tions. His genius__ and his writings g<ave an impetus 
to the cultivation of the Danish language, which 
not all the studied neglect of the court-party, and 
their persistence in the use of Germ.an, could check. 
The 18th e. produced many good historical critics 
— as, for instance, Torfoaus, Langebek, Schoning, 
and Suhm, Magnreus, the Icelandic scholar, Thorla- 
cius, and Thorkeliu, learned in ancient northern 
lore, and Kosenvinge, the jmist. Among the epic 
and dramatic poets of that age, Ewald stands fore- 
most, whose uivtional lyrics evince true poetic genius. 
The close of the century was, however, unfavoiuable 
to mental development .and freedom of thought; and 
the best writers, as in the case of Malte Biomn and 
the poet Heiberg, were either compelled to leave the 
country, or to abstain from giving errpressiou to their 
opinions. Among the more recent writers, we may 
instance the poet Oehlensehliiger — whose national 
tragedies and lyrical legends of Scandinavian mytho- 
logy have rekindled aB the long slumbering fire of 
Danish patriotism — ^Baggesen, Winther, Hauoh, F. 
P. Muller, Heiberg, Hertz, H. 0. Andersen, Hosen- 
hoff, Holst, and Overskou. Ihgemaim, who stands 


first ns a writer of historical novels, has also avriltcn 
good lyrics, and his subjects have cenerall}- been 
taken from the national history. .Short talcs or 
novellettes would seem, however, to be more con- 
genial to the taste of the Danes, and most of their 
best writers of fiction have adopted this form — as, for 
instance, Blioher, Heiberg, Trane, AndcrEea,AVinthcr, 
Carit Etlar, &c. The names 'of Oersted, Schouw,, 
Forchhammer, Bask, Finn Magnussen, .Worsaa, 
Grundtvig, Petersen, and Eschricht,. sufficiently 
attest the stand that the physical sciences, phil- 
ology and archaiology, have attained in Denmark in 
the present day. Thofwaldsen, by the gift of his 
works to the nation, has created a taste and appre- 
ciation for sculpture and the arts generally among 
his countrymen, to which were previously 

strangers, and has thus given j new direction to 
the mental culture of the Danes. 

The Danish language is peculiarly soft, from the 
great number (ten) of distmet vowel-suunds which 
it contains, the absence of gutturals, and the 
softening of all the consonants. It may bo said to 
bear the same relation to the ancient tongue, the 
Norreena oi '-Donsh Tunga, that Italian does to 
Latin, force and precise inflections having been 
sacrificed_for melody and simplicity. 

DANKALI', an independent state of Abyssinia, 
extending along the south-west border of the Bed 
Sea, between lat. 13° — 15° Sff N., a range of moun- 
tains running almost parallel to the coast, and about 
50 miles dfeant from it, forming its bound.ary 
inland. D. is a sterile territory, being almost quite 
destitute of water. The heat is excessive, often 
reaching 110° F. The inhabitants are composed 
of various Arab tribes, and are indolent, treacherous, 
and cruel. They number about 70,000. 

DA'HNECKEE, Jon. HEnnt. von,- a German 
sculptor, was bom at "Waldenbuch, in the district of 
Stuttgart, 15th October 1758. His parents were in 
the humblest circumstances ; but through the favour 
of the Duke of 'WUrtemberg, he received a good 
education at the hlilitary Academy at Ludwigsburg. 
His artistic talents were rapidly developed, m 
1780, he obtained tho prize for the best model of 
‘Milo of Groton destroyed by the Lion;’ and in 
1783 went to Paris, where he studied for two ye-ars 
under Pajou; after which, he proceeded to Borne, 
where he met with Goethe, Herder, and Canova, to 
the last of whom he was indebted for much valuable 
instnretion in his profession. At Borne, D. rem.ained 
till 1790. Here he executed in marble his statues 
of ‘ Ceres’ and ‘ Bacchus.’ On his return to Germany, 
the Duke of 'IFurtemberg appointed bim Professor of 
Sculpture in the Academy at Stuttgart, in which city 
he resided till his death, 8th December 1841. D. 
wasundoubtedlyone of the best of modern sculptors. 
His forte lay in expressing individual characteristics, 
in which respect he has not been surpassed. This 
gives a great value to his busts of distinguished per- 
sons, such as Schiller, Lavater, Gluck, and the kings 
Frederick and William of WUrtemberg. His per- 
ceptions of the beautiful and tho delicate, especially 
in the female form, are also considered by his coun- 
trymen to be more exquisite and true than those of 
Canova himself. His earlier works are chiefly 
pagan in their subjects, while his later ones are 
Clmstian, and are pervaded by a pensive idealism. 
Of the former, besides those already mentioned, the 
principal are ‘Sappho,’ ‘Love,’ ‘Psyche,’ and ‘Ariadne 
as the Bride of Bacchus riding on a Leopard (at 
Frankfurt) ;’ of the latter, ‘ Christ,’ ‘ John tho 
Baptist,’ and ‘ Faith.’ 

DA'HTlS (properly. Durante) ALIGHIEBI, 
one of tho greatest poets of all time, and, incompar- 
ably tho greatest among the Itahans, was bom in 




Florence m 1265. The outward cirouinstances and 1300. It is a collection of poems or canzoni, beating 
fortunes of his life are involved for the most part -in upon ihis youthful love, and along rvith each pieoo 
.great uncertainty. His^ fandly was, by hia own is given a history of its origin and a minute analysis, 
accoimt, one of the most illustrious in the city. TTis The best edition of this collection is that prepared 
father dybg wMe D. was young, his education by the Marquis Trivulzio (Mil. 1827). Beatrioo 
devolved ttpon his mother, Bella. In this duty, in married a nobleman, Simone de Bardj, and died 
which she displayed great fidelity and_ judgment, young about 1290. D. himself afterwards married 
she seems to have been counselled and aided by the a la^ named Gemma, of the powerful House of 
great statesman, scholar, and poet. Brunette Latini. Honati. 

The elements _ of knowledge D. probably acquired His immortal work, the Divlna Commedia, depicts 
in Florence; in riper years, he studied philosophy a vision, in which the poet is conducted first by 
at Bologna and Padua. After his bamshment, he Virgil, the Tcpresentative of human reason, through 
pursued^ theology for a time at Paris, and, if hell and purgatory; and then by Beatrice, tho repre- 
Boccaccicj were to be believed, even visited ^g- sentative of revelation; and finally by St Bernard, 
land. _Hia studies, however, did not prevent him through the several heavens, where he beholds the 
from discharging the public duties of a citizen. He triune GoiL Tho name Commedia was given to the 
fought in the successfid battle with tho Arctines at workbytho poet himself — ^because, beginningwith the 
Campaldino in 1289, and was present at the taking horrible, it ends cheerfully ; and because, in respect of 
of the fortress of Caprona, 1290. What civil ofiices style, it is lowly, being written in the vulgar tongue, 
he first hold, we do not know, but it is certain that The epithet Divina was added by the admiration of 
he was sent on several embassies, and at last, in after-tunes. Hell is represented in the poem as a 
1300, rose to the highest dignity of tho city, being fmmcl-shaped hollow, formed of gradually ooutraot- 
chosen one of the Priori for two months, an office ing circles, the lowest and narrowest of which is at 
whicli was the source of his subsequent unhappy the earth’s centre. Purgatory is a mountain rising 
fortimes. Florence, on the whole, belonged to the solitaiy from tho ocean on that side of tho eivrth 
part3’ of the Guelphs (q. v.), but was divided into that is opposite to us ; it is divided into terraces, 
the two factions of the Neri and Bianchi (the and its top is the terrestrial paradise, the first abode 
lilacl:s and whites). The Heri were the uncondi- of man. ^om this, tho poet ascends through the 
tioual adherents of the pope, and this of course seven planetary heavens, the heaven of the fixed 
gave to tho other faction a more GhibeUino leaning, stars, and the ‘ primum mobile,’ to tho empyrean. 
See Guzlphs and G i ii uet . t . tx es. A tumult in or fixed seat of God. In all p.arts of tho regions 
the city, occasioned by the heads of the ultra- thus traversed, there arise conversations with noted 
Guelpluc or Uach party, caused their temporary personages, W tho most part recently deceased- At 
expulsion from Florence. They hurried to Home, to ono time, the reader is filled with the deepest sorrow, 
lay their complaints before hia Holiness. D., who at another, with horror and aversion; or the deepest 
belonged to the Bianchi, was sent by his party to questions of the then philosophy and theology are 
Homo, to counteract their maehinations ; but Boni- discussed and solved ; and the social and moral 
face ym, in concert with the Neri, got Charles of condirion of Italy, with the corruptions of church 
Valois, brother of Philip IV. of France, to come to and state, are depicted with a noble indignation. 
Florence and restore peace under the title of peace- Fifty-two years after the poet’s death, the republic 
maker. This explains the deadly enmity of D. to of Florence, at the mstigation of Boccaccio, sot 
Boniface. The peace established by Charles of apart an annual sum for public lectures to explain 
Valois consisted in recalling the banished leaders of the Divine Comedy to the people in one of the 
the Neri, in giving up the houses and property of churches, and Boccaccio himself was appointed first 
tho Bianchi to be plundered, and banishing many of lecturer. The example was imitated in several 
them, and among others Dante. D. never entered other places of Italy. The works of these men are 
his native city again, and hia whole subsequent life among the earliest commentaries on D. that we 
was unsettled, spent in various places, and imder possess. The number of editions of the wotk 
various protectors, at Arezzo, Verona, Padua, &e. amoxmts by this time to about 300. Only a few, in 
In 1304, the Bianchi made a final attempt to return addition to tho commentaries above mentioned, 
to Florence by force of arms, which failed ; and it deserve notice. They are : that printed at Fuh’gno 
was probably on this occasion that D. went to in 1472 — ^the earliest of all ; the Nidobeatine edition 
Paris. The march of Henry VII. to Eomo in 1310 at Milan (1478) ; tho first Aldine edition (1002) ; 
rec.alled him to Italy, and ho endeavoured, by tho first Cruscan edition (1695) ; that of Volpi 
addressing ardent letters to the Italian princes, to (1727) ; of Venturi (1732) ; of Lombardi (1791), and 
promoto the cause of the empire, which had now with additions and iUustrations in 1815, 1821, and 
become liis own. It was probably with this view 1822; of Dionisi (1795); of Ugo Foscolo (Bond, 
and at this time, that his work De Monardda was 1842—1843). A reprint of tho Fuligno edition 
written. Tho unsuccessfid siege of Florence, and above mentioned, together with those printed at 
the death of the emperor, which followed in 1313, Jesi (1472), at Mantua (1472), and at JSTaples by 
annihilated the last hopes of D., and he spent the Francisco del Tuppo (about 1478), appeared at 
closing years of his life at Eavenna, under the pro- London, in 1858, under tho superintendonoe of Sir 
tection of Guido HoVello da Polenta. He went on Antonio Panizzi, .and at the expense of Lord Vernon, 
a mission for this prince to Venice, returned sick. The Divina Commedia has been translated into 
and died on the 14tu September 1321. almost all Europe.an languages. Two translations 

As not unfrequently happens with distinguished of tho whole into Latin have been printed, one by 
men, an accidental circumstance in D.’s early youth Carlo d’Aquino (1728), and lately by Piazza (1848). 
had made an indelible impression on the soul of the In French, there are a number of translations both 
poet, and, as he himself expresses it, “awaked in him in prose and verse. The earliest, by Grangier, in 
a ‘new life.’_ At a farnily festivity, ho had seen 1596, is still the nearest to the original in fonn, 
Beatrice Portinaoi, then oight years old, the daughter but none is good. The German translations are 
of a rich citizen, and the love that sprang up in the numerous, and such as no other modem language 
heart of the_nine_ years’ old boy became the fountain can equal in faithfulness. Kannegiesser has trans- 
of the poetical inspiration of his life. How pure, lated the whole in tho measure and rhyme of the 
chaste, and tender this love was, is testified by the original (4th edition, Leip. 1843) ; Prince John of 
Vila Nmva, his first work, which appeared about Saxony’s triinslation is said by some to be the best. 
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Ihe chief English translations are Boyd’s (1785) and 
Gary’s (1814), in blank verse; Wright’s (1833), in 
triple rhymes ; Cayley’s, in the original ternary 
rhyme (the Inferno, 1851, the P«r.7a<07T/, 1853, the 
Paradiso in 1854, irith a volume of notes in 1855) ; 
Er John Carlyle’s, the Inferno, in prose, with a 
judicious commentary (1849) ; Fred. Pollock’s, in 
blank verse (1854) ; S. W. Longfellow’s (1867), in 
I blank verse, but rvith D.’s ternary arrangement of 
the lines. D. wrote one or two other works. 

DANTON, Geoeges-Jacques, was born at Areis- 
sur-Aube, 28th October 1759. At the outbreak of 
the Erenoh Eevolution, he was practising as an 
advocate in Paris, but did not enjoy much reputa- 
tion, on account of his dissolute habits. The fierce 
half-savage nature of the man, however, immediately 
foimd a fitting sphere for its action in the chaos into 
which Ei-ance then fell. Mirabeau quickly detected 
his genius, and hastened to attach D. to himself. 
President of the district of the Cordeliers, D. 
ruled it at his wiU. Along with Marat, .and C.amille 
Desmoulins, he instituted the Cordeliers’ Club, an 
exaggerated copy of that of the Jacobins. It soon 
became the rallying-point of all the hotter revoln- 
tionists._ There the taU brawny man, avith harsh 
and daring countenance, terrible black brows, and a 
voice of enormous power, thundered against the 
aristocrats, till the passions of the populace rose 
into rmgovernable fury. ^^It was not, however, till 
after the flight of Louis that the political rSle 
of D. commenced. On the 17th July 1791, he 
.and others assembled the people of Paris in the 
Ch.amp-d_e-Mars, and goaded them on by furious 
declamation to sign a petition for the deposition 
of the long. Some time after, he became pro- 
enrmr-suhstitut for the city of Paris. The court, 
which foimd that it could not frighten D., now 
attempted to bribe him. It is not certain that he 
proved venal, but the evidence undoubtedly leaves 
a strong suspicion of his venahty on the mind. Be 
that as it may, he soon broke off his secret inter- 
course avith the roy.olist agents, and became more 
the implacable enemy of the monarchy than before. 
It was D. who excited to action the wild sanguinary 
rabble that, on the 10th of August 1792, stormed 
the Tuileries, and butchered the faithful Swiss. 
The reward of his fatal eloquence was the office 
of Minister of Justice, and here the gigantic per- 
son.ahty of the man seemed to overshadow aU the 
surrounding figures. He stood forth as the incarnate 
Biiirit of the Eevolution, manifesting alike its heroic 
audacity in the presence of danger from without, 
and its_ maniacal terror in the presence of danger 
from within. The advance of the Prussians seemed 
for a moment to inspire France with a panic. On 
the 2d of September, D. mounted the tribime, and 
addressed the Legislative Assembly in a speech of 
tremendous power, probably the most effective 
delivered during the whole of the Eevolution. It 
closed with these w'ords regarding the enemies 
of France: ‘Pour les vaincre, pour les atterrer, 
que_ faut-il? De I’audaoe, encore de I’audace ct 
toujours do I’.audace.’ France quivered to its core 
with enthusiasm. ‘ In a few weeks, fourteen repub- 
Iic.an armies stood upon the field of battle, and 
repelled with imexampled bravery the aggressions 
of the allied forces.’ But unhappily that ‘ audacity,’ 
by which alone D. thought it possible for France to 
save herself, required for its perfection the immo- 
lation of the imprisoned royalists. On the very 
evening when D. spoke, the frightful September 
Massacres began. D. publicly thaiffied the assassins, 

‘ not as the Minister of Justice, but as the Minister 
of the Eevolution.’ Elected by the city of Paris one of 
its deputies to the National Convention, he resigned 
his judicial function, and zealously hurried on the 
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trial of the king. As a proof of his ferocious decision 
of character when pressed by difficulties, it is 
recorded that one^ of his friends haiong pointed out 
that the Convention could not legally try the kin^i, 
‘ You are right,’ instantly replied D.antmi. ‘ So, we 
will not try him; we will kill him /’ Li the mc.an- 
time, D. was sent on a mission to the army of tho 
north, commanded by Dumourier, with whom he 
was soon on veiy close terms of intimacy — too 
much so, indeed, for the suspicious soul of his old 
fnend Marat. The defection of Dumourier was tho 
signal for Marat to give vent to Ins suspicions. It 
therefore became necessary for D. to tluow himself 
again into the van of the revolutionaW move- 
ment. On the 10th March 1793, he established tho 
‘ extraordinary criminal tribunal,’ which was at 
liberty to make what arrests it pleased, and from 
whose deadly decisions there was no appeal. He 
also became president of the ‘ Committee of Public 
Safety.’ D. now set himself to crush the Girondists, 
or moderate party, alleging, with singular candour, 
that ‘ in a revolution the authority ought to belong 
to the greatest scoundrels.’ In this he^was siipported 
by Eobespierre, now gliding into power swiftly and 
silently like a serpent. After he had effected his 
pmpose, however, a species of remorse seems to have 
seized him. He objected to the institution of the 
guiUotiue. iThis trait of moderation lost him the 
favour of the Jacobins or Mountain p.arty, whose 
murderous instincts led them to select Eobespierre 
as a chief, on the permanence of whose cruelty more 
reliance might be placed. Sever.al other indications 
of returning humanity lessened his influence still 
more, and at the close of 1793, D. felt that a crisis 
was approaching. A fruitless attempt w.as made to 
reconcile Eobespierre and him. They had an mter- 
view, but parted on worse terms than ever. It was 
now a struggle^ for-life between them ; but D., sick 
of the EevoTution, and conscious that it was rapidly 
becoming a sham (a thing which D., ivith aU his 
faults, could not abide), g.ave himsefff up to a sort of 
reckless apathy, ayhioh enabled the sleepless Eobes- 
pierre to ruin him. His friends endeavoiucd to 
rouse him. ‘ I would rather be guillotined than 
guiUotme,’ he answered. Blinded by the conscious- 
ness of his own inherent power, he also declared 
that his enemies ‘ woiUd not dare’ to lift their finger 
against him. But men of the stamp of Eobespierre 
— ^though essentially cow.ards, and incap.able of facing 
danger with honest straightforwardness — ^have a 
certain furtive audacity that emboldens them to 
attack a greater than themselves, if circumstances 
are favoiuable. So Eobespierre sprang at D., and so 
the great anarch i perished. On the night of tho 
30th March 1794, he was arrested, and brought 
before that Eevolution.aiy Tribunal which he him- 
self had established, summarily condemned, and, 
along with Camille Desmoulins and others, was 
guillotined on the_ 6th of April. He predicted 
the fate of Eobespierre, calling him ‘ an infamous 
poltroon,’ and immediately added, ‘ I was the only 
person avho could have saved him.’ D. w.as an 
atheist — ^not a calm, thoughtful dispassionate dis- 
believOT in the existence of God, but one who, by his 
own vices, and the general godlessness of the times 
in which he lived, had been robbed of the spirit and 
power of faith in tho Unseen. Y'hen formally 
interrogated regarding his name and dwelling, he 
replied : ‘ My dweUing-place will soon be annihila- 
tion, and my name will live in the Pantheon of 
history.’ v 

DA'NUBE, the second in rank of European rivers, 
inferior only to the Volga, has its origin in the 
Brege and Brigaoh, two mountain-stre.ams rising in 
the e.astern part of the Black Forest, in Baden,'at .an 
elevation of 2860 feet above sea-level, in lat. 48° G' N., 
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anil in lon^. 8* S’ E. The total length of the B. 
ii about 1750 miles; tho area 'whiw-it diains is 
estimated at 950,000 sqmiio miles, comprirng coun- 
tries Muddy Torying m dimato and productions. 
The areiage fall oi the B. is 18 inches per mile. 
At Ulm, it atiains a breadth d 108 feet, and before 
its junction srith tho Screth ^o mean breadth is 
CUOO feet, and the dq>t^ Trhich.at Blm is 6 feet, 
and at Bassau IG, is here on an aremge 20 fc^ 
Tho B. is joined in its course by sixty narigablc 
rivers, and falls into the Blade Sen, pouring into it 
a volume of water nearly equal to that of all tho 
other rivers that empty tuen^ves there. From its 
source, it flows in a north-easterly direction throng 
AVUrtembo^ and Bavaria. Passing TTIm, at which 
point the river becomes .navigable mr vessels of 100 
tons, it receives from the south the Lech and tho 
slser, with soma unimportant sttcams from the 
ninth ; flows rapidly past Ingdstadt, and onwwds.to 
Itcgcnsbnrg (Batisbon); then suddenly altering its 
course, it praceeds in a south-easterly direction, 
Iiassing Stnuibing and Passau, whom it enters the 
Austrian dominions. With littlo variation of course, 
the B. flows eastward Passau to Prcsbnrg, 
receiving from the south the Inn and tho Ens, and 
from the north the Mard or Morava, through a tract 
of country rich in minerals, wdl peopled, and highly 
cidtiv.atcA hTcar Lim^ and also in the picturesque 
nei^bourhood of Vienna, tho waters of the B. ne- 
quently divide, and endose large tracts of soil, 
forming islands, among which are the Great and 
Little Schilit, called also the ‘Golden Gardens.’ 
Hurrying past Prcsbutg;the B. alters its wourse to 
Fouth-c.ast, and such is its vdocity here, that barges 
can -only navigate it downwordk Passing Pesth, 
and flowing directly south, it enters upon the Hm- 
t garinn plain, a vast sandy and allnvial flat, in which 
it is continually forcing ncw.diarmda and silting 
up old ones, sometimes swee^ng away towns, or 
capriciously removing its waters to a distance of 
scvoral miles from si^ os were formerly hnilt upon 
its hanks. Hero it receives from the north the 
Waag and the Gran, while the Bravo from toe west 
adds considerably to its volume. After tlus acces- 
sion, the river turns towArds toe cast, and joined by 
the waters of the Tbeiss an'd Temes from the north, 
sweeps past Bdgrade, forming toe houndaiy between 
Servu and* Hungary. Still flowing eastward, the 
B., leaving Orsovo, passes toe famous ‘ Iron Gate,’ a 
broad idatcau of rock 1400 yards wide, over winch 
toe water formerly rndied with an ovcipoweting 
noise. This rapid, which was fdlowed ^ a scries 
of whirlpools, eddies, and shallow falls, formed an 
effectual bar to toe upward progress of ve3seIs,_no 
cruft drawing more toan 2} feet of water being 
able to pass ih In 1847 — 1849, however, the 
obstruction formed ly the 'Iron Gate’ was to some 
extent removed by blasting, so that now vessels of 
eighty and even nine feet draught, can pass at cer- 
tain seasons of the l^ar, althouto tho majority of 
vess^ engaged cm this part of iihc river draw no 
moro than four feet of water. A few miles foiiber 
on, it enters a plain, and proceeding uninterruptedly, 
forms tho houndi^ between Al^laohia and Bul- 
garia. Erom too Carpatluaru it receives too Schyl 
and too Alnta, and Mount Balkan the Morava, 
Increased by these rivets and by numberless Btreams, 
it progresses through' a district fertile indeed, but 
badly cultivated and thinly peopled, occasionally 
hnadening liko a sea, od at Hirsova, and ondrcling 
many islands. After being joined by the Scroto 
and the Prnto irom the north, and after dividing 
into several branches forming deltoid islands, it 
floMTB eastward into toe Block Sea. . Tho prindpal 
month is the Stdina, by wbich toe greater num- 
ber of ships enter. Ttoo B., which u toe chief 
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natural hi^way for European commerce, is, torongh- 
ont the greater part of its course, siuxounded ^ 
picturesque and impressive scenery — at one time 
flanked with lof^ monntains, again having on e-ach 
side, and hotdermg on its brink, denso and i^- 
oxtending forests, itoile along too border of Bulgaria, 
and onwards to its moutli, its brood surface is 
dotted with numerons and bc.autifnl islands. The 
Bonubo Steam Navigation Company, which of lato 
years bos done mnoh to increase the commorec of 
the Bq possessed, in 1870, 165 steamers, with 547 
tCw-boats. Many vesstoi enter toe B. in ballast, 
and take out cargoes of Indian corn. AVheat and 
other grain, horns, timber, hides, tallow, and salt, 
are also exported. 

BANU'BIAN PRINOIPA'LITIES. Soo 
Moldavia and 'Walaciiia. 

BAUZIG, an important city and seaport of 
Prussia, in toe provinco of West Prnssin, is situated 
on the left bank of the western branch of the 
‘l^itnla, ahont 34 miles bom its month in the 
^tic, m lah Ei‘ 21' N., long 18* 40' K B. is on 
undent place, having be^ in existence at least as 
early as the lOth c., and its possession was long an 
object of ambition to toe Banes^ Swedes, Pomer- 
anians, ahd Teutonic knights, toe last of whom 
obtained, and held it for a considerable period. In 
1454, it became a free dto under Poland, and 
remained so nntil 1793, when it fell under toe 
dominion of Prussia, iu whose hands, cxcqpt during 
too years 1807—1814, when it existed as a s^arate 
dnkraom nnder Napoleonio rule, it has since con- 
tinned. B. is Buiionnded by xampacta and wet 
dittoes, and is otherwise s&ongly fortiiled,. and 
toe garrison possesses toe means of laying, the 
suiTonnd^ country nnder water on three sides. 
Tho dly is traversM by the Motion and Badanne, 
tributaries of toe Vistnla, the former of wbioh is 
deep enough to admit vessels of eight, or nino 
feet dranmt np to the town. The principal port, 
however, m at NenfahTwosser, at too month of 
toe Yistdo, wMto river cannot be entered by large 
ypszto on acconnt of the sand-bars across it. Many 
of toe streefs of B. are narrow ond crooked, but 
the principal street^ intersecting it from eato to 
west, abounds in fine spccimeiis of antique artoi- 
tectnre, and has altogether a most pictoresquo 
appearance. Among toe most noteworthy build- 
ings ore the cathedral, a fine atniotuic, commenced 
in 1343, hut not finiaiin d until 1603, and possessed 
of a noble and widely edehrated uictnie of toe 
‘Last Jhdmnont' (the painter of which is unknown), 
the Chnrto of 5t Catharine, Trini^ Chntob, too 
fine old Town-hall (which him lately been restored 
'at a cost of 00,000 thalers), toe Extoange, &o, B. 
was at one time a prominent member of tiie Bhm- 
seatic League, andis sM one of tho chief commer- 
dal cities of Nortiiem Europe. To provide for its 
immense trade in grain, it has enormous granaries, 
capable of containing 1^,000 quarters of coin, and 
buut on an island forming one of too parts of too 
town wher^ in order to prevent fire^ no person is 
permitted to live, nor lights allowed. The vnlne of 
toe wheat exported from B. in 18G5 waa 11,617,000 
thalers; and toe valno of other grajn, 3,344,100 
tholcni. 33io annual value of timber exported aver- 
oges about £000,000 sterling'; in 1805, timber 
valued at £400,000 was expor^ bom B. to Great 
Britain alone, Besi&as gram imd timber, there oro 
some minor articles of export^ os block beer, amber, 
spirits, &C. In 1809, toe total value of too exports 
was 26,G4B310 toalen; of toe imports, 29,267,910 
thalers. In that year, 1851 vessels entered too 
harhonn The inhabitants of B., of whom tho 
majority oro Ecotestants^ numbered, in 1871, 89,121. 
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SAOUSNTTOTT'Bt n town of Bohar, ii^tho presi- 
'denoy o£ Bedcid, stands on 'Qie xi^t bank oi iho 
Sons, B. is Aont 90 miles to the cast of Benaiea, 
bdng in kk SS” S' N., and long. 84’ S7' £. It is a 
wnitwcd-looking pkce, most of its thoxonghfues 
being mere passages. It possesses, however, a cbn> 
sidetable ttade, mannfaotiiiing cooise kbiics both 
of wo(d and of cotton. B(^ (1871) 10,058. 

BAOtT'BIA, a connt^ of Asia, portly in the 
Bussian govemment of Irkatsk, and jiartly belong- 
ing to the Chinese teiiitoiy of Mani^uria. Its 
limts axe not exactly d^ed The Daonrian 
mountains, o&ets of the Tablonoi mountains, 
traverso it from north-east to south-west, and 
separate it from the re^on of Lake Baikal. The 
mountains are fert^ in minctpls. 

BA'BHB'IB, 4 magnificent grove and s.tnotnaiy in 
anment tunes, near Antioch (q. v.). The grove was 
finely laid ont in walks of (Tpieas and bay trees, 
and as the chief resort of all tno dissolute persons 
in the city, became the scene of the greatest 
debauchery. In the centre, surrounded ^ the 
luximes oi nature and art, motious garden^ foun- 
tains, baths, colonnades, stood the temple of Apollo 
and Diana, which was invested wito the priviuges 
of on asylum, and becazib for centuries ar place of 
heathen pilgnmage. The progress of Ohristianily 
gradually revived in the ArSiochenes the purer 
instinota of virtue and decorum, and the grove was 
finally abandoned. Julian the Apostate, in his -viun 
endeavour to resuscitate the lifeless corpse of 
paganism, virited D., and made the altars of the 
temple smoke once more with incense; but on his 
departure, they were again ne^ected, until one 
ni^t the altars and the statues were discovered to 
be in fiames. They were consumed to ashes ; and 
so perished for ever the gods -of Daphne. 

D. owed its origin to Seleuana Kicator. He 
planted the grove, built the temple, and gave the 
j^e a myth^gieol history in coimection with tho 
river Feneus and tho nymph Daphne, who was 
here turned into a kurol or bay tree, whence the 
grove of D. received its name. Modem travellera 
ore not agreed os to its site. Focooke and Biohtor 
decide in favour of Betf-eUlfoa, about five nulcs 
from Antioch ; while Forbiger and Kinneir consider 
Babyks the tme porition. 

DAFHBB, a genus of pknts of the natural order 
SAymeleiieeiE, hav^ a 4-olefi^ fuimcl-ehaped perianth, 
the throat of which is destitute of scales, ei^t 
stamens, and a one-seeded succulent fruit. All me 

S iecies are shrubs or small trees, some having dem- 
_ nous, and some having evergreen leaves, aU ea toem 
possessing in all’ their ports a more or less conrider- 
aUo acriuty, wMoh in some is so great, that they' 
are_ even caustic: and tho berries are poisonous, 
whilst, however, tho flowers of some are odiciously 
fragrant. To this genus belongs the Mezereon 
(fi'.'V-)i known jMth for tho fragrance of ito 
■ flowers and for its medicinal uses, naturalised in 
some places of ^England. (Hie Gabou bush (D. 
anidium), a native of tho south 'of Europe, less 
hardy than tho mesereon, has the same medicinal 
properties and uses, which is also in some measure 
the case with many other species. The oidy spemes 
certainly a lutive of Britain is the SrunoB LaubeIi 
(D. katreoltt], on evergreen shrub, 3 — 4 feet hi^, 
with obovat&knceokte leaves, wlddi grow in tmk 
at the end of the branches, and g^ve it a rciiuiTkable 
^earanoe. It grows well under tho shade of trees. 
It IB naturalise^ rather than a native of Scotknd. 
— D. Japoniea, a smdes recently introduced from 
Japan, has exquisitely lemon-scented leaves. From 
the bark of some species of D., and of the most 
nearly allied gener;^ paper is made in different ports 


rf the Ea^partienkrk JV'maul paper from that of 
D. eannalnna. Slips of the mner bark arc bmled in 
a lyc of wood-ashes for hiJf an hour till quite soft, 
are then reduced to a homogeneous pulp by beating 
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with a^MTOoden mallet in a mortar, churned with 
water into a thin paste, and poured through a 
coarse siem upon a cloth strotohod on a frame. 
The paper is subsequently polished'by friction, witi: 
a shril or a ]ueca of hard-wood, and is remarkable 
for its toughness; smoothness, and durabmiy. Most 
of tho paper used in Tibet is made from the bark 
of different modes of D. and allied genera, parti- 
cularly of Bageworthia Oardneri, a beantifal shrub, 
with globes m waxy, oowslip-coloiu^ ddidously 
fragrant flowers, growiim on the Himalaya, at an 
devation of 600(^700(ffeBk The bork-ra Dais 
Madagasoariensis is also made into paper in Mada- 
gascar, and that of Onidia dapfmoUbs into ropes. 

DATHHIA. See 'VVaxbb-Eixa. 

DA'FHHIITE is a bitter, astringent, crystalline 
substance present in difiorent spedes of DapTme, It 
is analogous to osparagineL See Asfabagus. 

DABABGHE'BD, or DABA'B, a town of Persia, 
in the province of Earnstan, kk S9° H., long 54* 30’ E. 
It is situated on a small river in the midst\of an 
extensive plain, and is surrounded by lemon and 
orange groves. At one time, it wos a place of great 
extent and importance, but most of it' is now in 
ruins, and its pppuktionls not moto than 15,000 
or 20,000. 

D’ABBLAT, MAi>.un:. Seo Bubkbv, Dr 
Cbabus. 

_D'ABBtT'KG> a mountain-torrent of Bnssahir, 
Hindustan, with a course of only 27 milea, rises 
about 16,000 feet above the sea, m kk 31° 67' H., 
and long. 25' E, and loses itsdf in the SuUej, the 
most easterly of the five rivers of the Foniab, in kk 
Sl’ti'H., andlong. 78* 36'E About 7 miles above 
the point of confluence— having alreacto descended 
000(1 feet in 20 mfies-^-the D. is crossed by a wooden 
bridgo of S3 feet in' length; and even somewhat 
further up, it is bordered by several vilkges. Its 
source has bera described as a scene in ierrifio 
desdation, consisting of fidds of snow and ice half- 
hid under stones and niblnah. , 
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DAIIUjVKEXIiES {aneiontirrf?e»B3nJ),anaiTow of the first capitalists in Irelmd. It tos D. ■who 
A®*®' uniting contracted for the first railTtny ever cxccntcd in 
w Marmora \nth ttie Grecian Ardupdago. Irdand (the Bnblin and Kingstown), and ho was 

between afterwards connected with most of ■^he'great nn- 
^ 10— 2G* 40' K, dcrtakings in that conntiy, such ns the making of 

Sf “ nulas, and a breadth railways, canals, tannek, and embankments. fTo 


1 « 1*® 'ntm of devdoping more Tigoiondy the 

fortiliea on toth Mdes. At the sonth-westem open- materialrcaonrcesofhis mativocountry; nndasahel 
Btrait th^ are two castles, one on the towards its realisation, placed £20,000 in the imnd 
^utopcan, and tho other on the Asiatic shore, called of a worldng-committec. This sum wns cmdually 
tbe new casUes ; and abont 18 miles to tho north- increased to about £100,000. The Exhibition ■wia 
CMt arc sauai^ two othOT easUcs (thp old castles), opened on the 12th of May 1853, by tho Lotd-licn- 
tnat on the Ikrmiean side martong the ancient tenant; and ■was visited by the Queen and Prince 
bestos, Md the other, ancient Abydos. Between Albert, when the hononr of knighthood ■was oSetod 
i“®™ P“'“«> “0 strait M defended by strong modern to D., but was declined. In sofer as tho Indnstrial 
lortdicabons, moimtmg many hundreds of guns, ^chibibon ■was a personal specnlation on tho part 

somo of thcm.ot i^onsoeaUbro. ThoD.iscde- of D., it was a failure, for ho lost, it is said, £20000 

liratedm ancient history on ^onnt of Xerxes and by it; but in every other respect it ■was hichlv 
Alexander ha^g crossed it the former in 480 gral^^^g to him, and to every genuine lover othu 
p.c.,to enter E^po; and the latter in 334 Ji.a, conniry. 'William D. was not one of those sham- 
to rater Asia, ^eraint at ■wliichXcnes crossed, patriots with whom Ireland has been too often 


modem times by Lord Bvron for ‘ elorv.' common boider of tho two grand divisions 

■ni-nmrn, ^ . of ihe Ncw World.— 1. The province— a portion, OT 

_ SAH^ H, a comtrjr of Africa, cast of Sudan, rather, perhaps, a fragment of the former republic of 
IS ^erally said to bo utuated in lat. 10’— W" •!*■., Now Granada (now Colombia)— seems to have been 
ana in long. 2G*-^9’ E. ; but its limits are not Spain's earliest possession on the ■western continent 
very clearly defined. _ D. towards tho south is hilly, -the nucleus, in fact, of what, under the name of 
the prmcipal elevation being a mountainous ridge the Spanish Main, or Term Jtma, soon cams to 
®aUed Maiiah, which traverses the country lon^- be distingnished alike from tho i^nda on tho one 


ui:hui,ui,d or waier, uurmg xnc ramy season, eumate, more particularly on tho Atlantic side, is 
wlura commence in Juno, and continues till Sop- understood to oe singularly moist and unhealthy, 
tetnuor, it cxliibits a nch vorotation. Ihd piin- — -2^ The gulfp measnrisc 26 Icaj^es frozn, north 
cipal products are whcai^ xmUetp ric<^\mxiue, aad to south, and avcrogiiic § from cost to 'west^ is the 
sesame. Tohacco, which is used by the natives in most sontherly arm of the Caribbean Sea, penetrating 
OTOiy fonn, .obounda. Water-mdons, also, are as far do'wn, between SouA America and Cantnu 
abundant during 'the rainy seasotL Among tho America, as lah 8° N. At its inner extremity, 
fru^ are tamoimds and dates. The minerek are it receives tho Atrato, by much the largest of its 
chiefly craper and from Tho wealth of the inhahi- tributaries ; and on the west it is imlf met across 
lants of V, consists chiefly in cattle, which are paid the already narrow neck Ue Gulf of San Miguid, 
as tnbnte to tiio sovereign, oU the commercial on inlet of tiie Bay of Fanoma. The eastern imore, 
transactiw of the coimt^ hoing condneted by happOy the least impor^t in ito position, is sidd 
barter. Hones and sbeep ore scarce. H, carries to bo but little avamblo for na'^ation..^ The 
on a considerahle tndo, with PJgyph Mecca, isthmus, otigimilly traversed by 'V^co Nunez do 
and the inland counUes of Africa, haltering ■with Balboa, gOTemor of the infant colony, in 1513, }b 
tho former alaycs, ivor^, ostrich-feathcn, hides, at ono point only 30 miles from sea to sea* Two 
drugs, cop^, &C., for adki, cotton dlotbs, ^ss- projects have bew entertained with a view to the 


wares, foinkcta, smees, BWord«bladc8, firoaixns, &Cs constrooting of a diip^co:^ in this locality, both of 
Tho rragion is M^iimicd9aiism;-tiia govcimnen^ them prompted and facilitated by remarkalwdepres- 
tiiat or a despotic sorcreign. Fop. estimated at sions of tho Cordilleras. One or them, which, how- 
200,000. Tho capital, Kohhc, about lat. 14* 11' N., ever, does not confine itself wholly to the istiimns, 
long. 28* 8' E., wlirace the caravans depart for proposes to link together the Atrato (g. v.) on tiie 
foreign conntrics, is ta straggling town of about 0000 one side, nod the Sur Jiuin on other ; while 
inhamtants. H. 'was annexed to Egypt in 1874, the second of them contemplates tho direct iraction 

DA'EGAN, WiLLiiut, wns hem about tbe ^ 
betinmng of the present century in comity Carlow, J 

Maud, where hu father was S largo fa^. D. roeakmg, tins nomen^tore 

received, when young, a good education,, and afto differmli thou^ oontmiious nedcs of land, 

epending some time m the office of a surveyor, H.aEIEN SCHEME, Tnx, ono of ■the most 
where ho aegufred a high reputation for integrify disastrous speculations on record, ond ono which 
and assiduous industry he went to England, and caused an unprecedented excitement in Scotland 
was employed under Tdfatd, who was than con- from 1G95— in whidh year the Darien Company ■was 
strncting tho Holyhead B6ad.^ Ihswed perhaps by established by net of tho Scottish parliament, sano- 
the oxomjdc of that great en^ecr, D. now resolved ■tioned by royal auQiorify — ^tiU 1701, when tho last of 
to carvo out a similar path for himself in his own the disappointed adventurers retired home. The 

Ar%f««i4!*>w oimsT IvMwvviM ^.1 Cl J 1.M TTTSIIS...^^ A.! 3 S 


I present century in county Carlow, 
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l?ftnama, and so fonn a conuncFciol ontrcp6t botmxn to dl vl>o shonlil jun them. According to tho net 
tlio castom and \rcstcni hemispheres. An cntiio which estnhlishcd their companyi all ^oods imported 
monopoly of the trndo of Asia, Africa, and America, by them, with tho exception tn foreign sugar and 
for a term of thirty-one years, was granted to the tobacco, were free all duties and impositions 
Company*. At that time, tho foreign trade of Scot- for 21 ye.aia ; and thus, on the whole, they seemed 
hand had been mined by tho English nangation for tho first few months to be on tho highway to 
.act of IGGO, arhidi provided that all trade with success. But tho climate, which was tolemblo in 
tho English colonics should bo conducted in Eng- winter, became unbc.arablo in summer, and many 
lish sh^ alone, so that when Batersen opened sickened under it ; their supplies also failed before 
his Bubscription-liat, tho nobility, tho gentry, tho they could derive a return from tho soil ; and on 
memhanta, and people, royal burghs, and publio sending to tho Briiaslt colonics in America for pro- 
bodies in SeotlaYid all hastened to subscribe, visions, they learned with tho deepest indignation 
£400,000 wero immediately put down on paper, of and despair that tho British American colonics, 
which £220,000 were actu:^ liiud up. Boimtics in having been informed that ICing William had not 
England received subscriptions to the amoimt of c^n his sani^ion to tlie ojqicdition, liad resolved to 
£.‘100,000; and tho Butch and Ilamburgcra sub- hold no intercourse with tho new colony at Panama, 
scribed £200,000. Tho English parliament how- Sickly and desponding, they ‘waited long for 
over, actuated by a feeling of national antipathy, snmlics from the mother-conn^; but the Company 
and tho jealous clamours of trading corporations, at homo were not awaro of their wm^chcdpondition, 
g.vva its unequivocal cnndcmnation to the scheme, and none came. At length, having waited ci^t 
The British resident at Hamburg, probably with the months for assistance, tlio colony broke up, Ih uio 
concnrTcnco of tlio king (Wilhnm III.], also mado meantime, 1300 colonists, including 300 Highlanders 
various insinuations against it. Tlio rcsidt of tliis from tho cstato of Captain Campbell of Einab, wbo 
interference was the almost totol withdrawal of tho had charge of tho expedition, had set sail from 
Butch and English subscriptions. It must now ho Scotland, hut cro they arrived, the pioneers had fied. 
admitted, even liy a Senjsman, that there iras ono A Spanish foreo of 1500 men, and a squadron of 
fatal objection to tho achcmc^vis., the danger 11 ships, immediately threatened tho_ now-comers.. 
of scttlmg on ground claimed by* Spain, without Captain Campbell marched by night with a body of 
ciiiiiing to a proiior nndcrstamhng witli that country 200 men upon tho Spanish Ciimp, which hq broke, 
lieforchsiid. Unable, however, to soo any* sort of and complotcly di^rsed. On rctuming ‘to the 
obst.acIcs, incited by tho vehement eloquence of fort, however, ho found it invested by* the ^Spanish 
P.vtorson, and dazzled by the magnificent proportions squadron. The nmmunition’ of the colonists had 
of tho scheme, tho Scutch hurried fornwm thiir now become exhausted, and they were obliged to 
arrangements. Five ships, with 1200 men on capitulate, the Spaniartb granting honourable tends 
luKinh set sail from Leith for Panama on the to all except Captain Camphcll, who, however, 
2otli July loss. They reached their dcalinatiim escaped, and reaching Hew yTork, obtained a pas- 
in four montlis, and iiaving bargained with the sago to Scotland. The remainder- of jho colonists, 
natives for a countiy wliiuh they* railed New too wcalt to weigh tlio anchor of tho vessel which 
Caledonia, the colonists fixed tho site of what w.as to rarn* them home, had to bo assisted in their 
was to lie their capital city. New Edinburgh, and departiiro by tho Spaniards. Not moro than 30, 
Iniilt a fort in its vicinity, which they named New among whom was Paterson, vyho was rendeted for a 
St Andrews. Having thus constituted their colony*, time luimtie by his diradfiil misfortunes, ever reached 
llicy issued a procl.ainntion of in-rfect freedom of Scotland. Of Paterson, who has been regarded by 
trade, and unircrsal toh ration in religioud mattura tomo writers ns n swindler, Lord Macaulay, in bis 
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fiftli volume of Uio Ilistonj of Sitgland, taya : ' Thera strong cs’cn to martynlom ; and tbo cloquonco with, 
is not tlio lc.sst reason to bclicvo that ho was which ho illustrated and defended them had all tho 
dishonest. Indeed, ho would havo found mora charm of sincerity ond enthusiasm.’ 
difficulty in deceiving others, had ho not began by In Edinburgh, ns tho ho.ad-quartct8 of tho B. S., 
deceiving himself. His faith in his own schemes was a building was erected to accommo^to tho oiSrials, 
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ana carry on the business of tlic Compau 3 ^ Known 
ScottisU India UoiisG, tliis building recently 
existed in connection -with tie establishment for the 
poor of the city — a melancholy memorial of a dis- 
concerted national enterprise. The books and other 
documents ^which had belonged to the Company arc 
contained in the Advocates’ Lihrary, where they 
arc shewn as a curiosity. The most complete 
acrount of the D. S. is that bv Jlr J. H. Burton, 
printed by the Bannatjme Clubl 
BARBUS, or BAIUIIUS, is the name of several 
Persian kings, and, like the Eg 3 »]itian word Pharaoh, 
is titular and not jicrsonal . — DAlinjs I., the son 
of Hj'staspes, a Pemian- noble, leagued himself 
with_ six other nobles to murder timerdis, the 
hlagi.an, who had usurped the tluronc on the dc.ath 
of Gambyses. The conspiirators were successful 
in their plot, and having, .after some discussion, 
fixed on the monareluc.ai as the proper form of 
government, D. contrived to be elected king, 521 
B. c. _ His position at first was very insecure, 
but his c.aution, skill, aud energy enabled lum to 
govern his vast donunions for tlm-tj--sbc ye.ars. To 
strength cn himself, he mamod the d.aughter of 
Otanes, who had been the head of the conspiracj-, 
and_ likewise took three •naves from the roy.al House 
— adz., two d.aughter3 of Cyrus, .and one of Ciwus’s 
.son, Sraerdis. He then divided Ills empire into 
twentj* satwapies, and determined the ex.aot amomit 
of ta.vation to bo borne by each. In some of tiie 
remoter provinces, gre.at confusion seems to Ima-e 
prea-ailed after the death of Smerdis, tlie Slagiau ; 
and a proof of how little B. could effect at first is 
afforded h)’ the conduct of Ormtas, the governor of 
Sardis, who for some time was quite defiant of his 
authority. B.abylon next revolted, and D. besieged 
the city unsuccessfully for two years. At last, 
however, it was taken by an extraordinary strat.agem 
of his general Zopyrus, 51G. In 513, B., arith .an 
anny of 700,000, crossed the Bosporus by a bridge 
of boats, marched through what is now Imo-wn as 
Emropoan Tiurkey to the mouths of the Banuho, 
crossed, and advanced against the Scythians. The 
expedition proved a failime. B. retreated, but 
detached from his main force an army of 80,000 
men imder Megabyzus, to conquer Thrace, while ho 
himself returned to Persia, -where ho extended his 
authority in the East as far as the Indus. The 
assistance given by the Athenians and Erotrians to 
the Ionic states, when they ventured to thro-^v off 
the Persi.au yoke, .arid the part ayhich they took in 
the burning of S.ardis, determined B., who was 
also influenced thereto by the banished Hipphas, to 
attempt the subjugation of the ■whole of Greece. 
In 495, he sent Jl.ardonius avith an army into Tlirace 
and Macedonia, and .at the s.ame time dospatehed a 
fleet against the islands. The former was routed by 
the Brygl in Thrace, the latter w.as shattered and 
dispersed by a storm when rounding the promontory 
of Mount Athos. In 490, he renmved Ins attempt. 
His fleet committed great ravages in the Cyclades,' 
but his army was entirely defeated at hlarathon by 
the Atheiuans, under Miltiades, the ‘tyrant’ of the 
Chersonese. In the midst of his prepanatious for a 
tlrird expedition, B. died, 485 n. c. 

BjUiius II., called, before his accession to the 
throne, Ochos, and after his succession, Nothos (‘the 
B.ast.ard’), was one of the seventeen bastard sons 
of Artaxerxes I. Longiraanus. AVhen Sogdianus, 
another of the bashards, had murdered the rightful 
king, Xer-xes II., and assumed for himself the roy.al 
power, Ochos declared war against him, slew him, 
and secured the diadem for himself, 424 — 423 n; c. 
Ho now called himself Darius. His reign av.as 
imoble. JIo showed himself to bo completely rmder 
the control of his eunuchs and Iris cruel step-sister 


and spouse Parysatis. Rebellions were constantly 
breateg out among his s.atraps, all of which, how- 
ever, were emshod except that of Amyrtajus, satr.ap 
of Egypt, avho made himself independent in 414. 
It was during the life of B., and chiefly through the 
craft of Tissaphernes, satrap of Asia Minor, and of 
his successor Cyrus the Younger, son of -the king, 
that the Persians exercised so gi-eat an urflucnce over 
the affaus of Greece in the last years of tlie Pelopon- 
nesian 'U'^ar. B. died 405 — 404 B. c. 

BAitius 'HI., great-grandson of B. II., c.alled, 
before his .accession, Coilomannus, w.as a mon.arch 
noted for his mild disposition, handsome person, and 
courageous spirit. He w.as raised to the throne 
through the help of Bagoas, .after the murder of 
Arses, 33G b. c. But in spite of his superior qualities, 
he coidd offer no solid opposition to the advance of 
the Macedonians. At the battle of the Issus, in 
333, his mother, wife, and three children fell into 
the hands of Alexander ; the victory of Gauga- 
mcla, in 331, opened to the latter the way to Susa 
.and Persia Proper. B. now fled to Eobatana, in 
Media ; and, on the .approach of Iris opponent, to tho 
northern ju-orinces, where ho was seized by Bessus, 
satrap of Bactria. Alexander, in a fit of generosity, 
hiirricd to deliver Barius. Bessus then prepared for 
flight, but B., refusing to follow, avas stobhed by 
tho barbarian, .and left. The scouts of Alexander’s 
cav.alry found B. dying, and administered to his last 
necessities. Thanking tho Grecian king for his 
magnanimity, .and commending his family to his 
care, he expued (330). Alexander sent tho dead 
body to Sisy^ambis, mother of B., to be interred in 
the tomb of tho Porsi.an kings. lYith him, tho 
Persian empire, th.at had so long overshadowed 
Asia, came to a close. 

BARKHA'N, Motot, a lofty granite momitain 
in Mongolia, in I.at. '47‘ 30' X., long. 110” 10’ E. It is 
interesting as tho place wlrithcr annually repair largo 
numbers of Mongolians, to do honour to tho memoiy 
of Genghis Klian (q. v.), to whom a monument has 
been erected here. 

BA'RLIXG, Gbace, a name famous in the ann.als 
of heroism, was the daughter of William Barling, 
light-house keeper on Longstono, one of the Fame 
Imands, and w.as born .at B.amborough, 24tli Novem- 
ber 1816. On the morning of tho 7th September 
1838, tho Forfarshire, which, with 03 persons on 
board, had been avrcckod among the P.amo Islands, 
was seen by Barling from his light-house, lying 
broken on the rocks. At the soheihation of his 
daughter, then in her 22d year, he put off through 
the storm to the avreck, his only companion the 
noble girl who prompted the generous act. By 
wonderful strength .and skill, they brought their bo.at 
to where tho sufferers (nine in number) crouched, 
in momentary expectation of a w.atcry grave, rescued 
them, and boro them safely to Longstone. Such 
an imdertaldng, so daring in itself, and so success- 
fully carried out, filled every one arith tho warmest 
adiiiir.ation. Tho light-house .at Longstone, no longer 
solitary and peaceful, avas arisited by many of tlie 
avealthy and the great. Presents, testimonials, aud 
money ai'ere heaped at the feet of the heroine ; but 
she did not long surarivo lier change of circum- 
stances. She died of consumption, after a ye.ar’a 
illness, on the 20th October 1842. 

BA'RLING, .a marao derived from a governor 
of Now South Wales, and applied to a district, a 
mount.ain-r.angc, and a river in Australia. — 1. A 
district in New South W.ales, extending in S. lat. 
from 27° to 23° 15', is exclusively pastoral, and has 
.an area of .50,000 sq. m. It is traversed by tho 
Condaminc, one of the head-waters of ,tho hlurr.ay. 
Under tho designation of Downs, it contains tlio 
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cDiin/ic} of Au 1 )ifn>y nnd ^Icriv 4 'i]c.^ 2 . A iiibuntain- 
wngc, ftliout 250 iuilr*i Ions, b'ing ■wholly in \Ve»fc 
Attsttaha. terminate**, in tlxo dircclxou of the 
sea, at Point d'KnirGcastcauXi.jirctij* ncarh* iho 
south-west extremity of tlxo ontiru inland. Its cul- 
ininating smmiiit is not less than 3500 feet nhovo 
the sea-lnvol.— , 3 . TJio river Darling, in Ifcw South 
n nlr«i, nj>tly chametorised ns •in3'fltorions/ demands 
special ntlciitinn, not only in itself, hut also in 
connection with snmo of tlio most striking pecu- 
liarities of the country. From iho western dccliW- 
tics of the nlmost continuous ridgo that skirts iho 
eastern coast, inniiinerahlo torrents pour down into 
the vast plains, which gradiiall}* slope awa}* towards 
the interior. The moro jinrtlicrl^* of these torrents 
converge m a central Mwin of ela^V on the , 10 th. 
parallel of R. Int, srhere, witliin a coinparaiivcK*' 
rarrow space, meet the Maramia, the Cnndatninc, 
the niiinaref(iue, the (Swjdir, the X.sinr»i, the 
l.asUereai;b, the Mai'tiuano, atnl the lingaii. In 
tins region, llie chaiin<‘h undergo man^* tinns- 
formations, sninotint«*s lusmg tliem^idvei *ln wido 
inarahei, and Fiiiin^timi ‘i pn Mcnling an iiifttricaiilo 
lalynnlh nf hiinrcattun i and junctiniiH. After 
parting with a large pniiiorlinn of their volume, 
nndrr the eoinliintd iultimeis of evaporation and 
.ah^nrptitin, llxu iinitcMi Atnani**, now clistinguirixed 
.ns the D., pnn.ii« a jinxmey nf dlHl nidis to the 
Murray*, tlimu^'li 1110111*1 which an* liahitahlc onU* on 
nuniiHlistn rgn nf tin* wat< r-o«mr:«\ Thnupdt 
thin imiitrii*'** r^*a<.h, tlie |). noi'ivcn not a liu^e 
anUienl; na\*, mi Uki cuntrarj*, it •‘I'lidt out many 
an oIVm'I, to liur^* k-mH m itagnaiit la 'mm. 
It iiiaj" iii» adfhnl, Hint imn** «•( the 1 41 callt f| rivrra of 
this fe.mui of An**tratia, th«* Kditar}* tieeption 
of the MtirT.ij* itwlf, in n il!^* Mititlml t'* the uaiitf*. 
Jk'tween loftj* haiikniif hmi eartli, tloy oxhilnt at 
•J*'***daliiig tltxNi, at liiinn a *iiiere r«ii» 1 ! 
of ih hlolird iKJ^iln Ilf o\i ry sin* and iIiajh*. 


DA KIjIN(<T(iN, iir HA'lJNTnjC, n hiirgh In the 
/^uth 01 Durhnm immly, in a riHi on a lull* 
flo|ii», mi thehuiKn nf liir* M.irno, xitMr it 1 junrthm 
nnlli tin* T«m*\ IS inih i •uiiih of Durham ciU*. 
It cnu«iiln of a fipian ixun.* 1 plan*, from which 
lii.uuh H*wr.d ‘•initi <.dii i git*--. Puji. m D17I, 

I many 1111011^1114 t*i Hu- Si^cutyof JVimuK 

Till* tliK'f iiinmif,ii'tiir< n an* wonllin wni**, for iini- 
lalimi Indnii flnvl-, llni "In oaqh 1 1, A.i\ - (lax, 
ojitieal gla* 1 , hn-n and imii war^’*. Niar Ih 
was the pat of thnr.v Mlui iJn* aiitkiiinr^*. St 
Liithh'rt*, Iho iM'nutiful pui h chiiieh, wan IniiU in 
the lt!lh 1%, and Im thru i.aivi*«l iitono Atnll', and a 
tiiWir IMI foet liirli. At ll•lr•lt4 Id. tlirt*o miles 
‘’SO'His ca\iti*j of unhnowii oririn. 
calli'd Hell Kidlh 1, ^ 

DA'RMSTADT, a tuun uf (icniinny, capital of 
the grand-diii I13 ,if jj, 'lianudadt, ir idmico of 
till* CTaiid iiiihi , aiil*i it of piii<riiiii«iit, i;ii(iial<d 
on till* n\er Daiiii, 15 null j imithuf rrAnl;ftirt*on> ' 
llie-Mnin**. It emi 1 1 inf ,\u nM ami n« w town, holh , 
Of which .nr** hurround* .1 l.y n\alln and ditchei. 'J*|» 
fjrccts of tin* funner an* narrow and niunlid, Iml 
lIio*‘u of tm* Jntt* r exliiliii iinnj- imjinting itpcei- 
iiicns of archit* ( tiire. D. has liw piilihc Kjnan***, 
from the ccnln* nf om* of wlm.li a line Doric i^luiiin 
rrts to tin* hnglitoflSi fi*«t, .Mid n lurnuiuiitcd 
liV a rtatui- nf the Graml wlio 

lin> iirw tuv.'n. llciidri tlii> nnirn.il, tliu larracl;-!, 
ami tlia \.irinui tvliginin nliiiccj, miu of wliii:li i. 
cMnyiiciI by n (Iiimo supported iijion 2 S lar^e rolninni, 
lin>) two palaces; ono of tbc<ic, tlio old ducal 
palace, rniitaips the museums of paiiitini;— coni> 
Iiiisinf! VOO pictures, same of tbciu liy tlio most 
Minoin of the old mastets— and natural liistoir, 
111 vliicli nro sliuivu fossil remains of tho dcino* 


- iberium. Tho palace contains also a public libiatr 
t conswtmg of 200,000 voir. D. is more dependent 
B upon lU ducal court and tho government, u-liick 
B holds its scat there, than upon its commcrco 

- or manufacti^GS ; but tbeso nro now becoming morn 
1 important. Pop. ( 1871 ) aD,!i‘!l. 

• DA'AfflSIi [Lctiiim tmulcnhm], a grass of tbo 
1 ramo genus wtli tbo valiinble IlvTonASs 

* w' niinual, common in cornfields in ,.1 

■ ^gland nnd many inrts of Europe. It fr'N 

■ has no tufts of leaves from the loot, tho ''‘i 'A 
' ctiimes nro ns long ns tho epihclcts, or . Vj 

' longer, tho spilrelcts contain 6—7 floret 1 VS-Y I 
I which nro nn-nccL Tliis grass has from 
I nnciciit times been repiitcil to have a «• , . 

1. narcotic poisonous sccil, to srbieh many ' J '' 

l»ad cnccts were' ascribed, wlueb, in year.. ’ |,..V 

' of bad harvest were observed to ensue 
upon tbo r.iluig of brc.sd or tho frcdiiig /jS ill 
of bones iiimn oats. Even Idndicy, ii. 
bis JIMleat anil (Keonnmieal JJolant/, puli- (l*'^ 
lidicd in ISJD, ascribes narcotic and acrid YA h 
fliialilies to 1). seed, and spcalai of fatal VJ I 
ctinscnncncp.s ns produced by it svbcit '•JW/l 
mixeer svilh flour, saying that it ‘is tbo 1 ,Vj 
only autbrniic in.stancu of timrbolesomc w t' 
cnialitics in the order of tlio Rras cs.* On X’li' [ 
tlio other li.and, it is asserted that very Yll I 
ncent ro'carelies on the coutineiit have Wl 
nimplctely estiMislied tlie perfect batui- ,/ 

Ic* ino's of this gra- s nnd of its .-cod ; and f 
tho rfTccts svliicli bavo In'cn n'crilicd to S», 
it must therefore be rygartlcd ns proceed- sil 
mg tarn grain injurious)}- nlfrcted in como N 
Way by bad ui-.atlii'r. 

nAIlXETATj, a tmm of rianee, in the 

deinrlment of Seim-diifCiieure, .ilmuffll Ilani'I. 
miles lait of llnm-n. It is well built, 
and has two Ootliie fburelu Situated at tin* top 
w a narrow valley, nnd iatca-eclcd by two slre.im', 
1). po •• ,•< umisu.sl faciliiiet for Kuryitig on cloth 
and other ssiwlleii iiiamifaclures. Pop. (1872) 6030. 

l>.V'IlXI,i:y, Ilrvisv Sry.w.si!T, I.or.i>, ImsbaTid 
of Alary tjmen of Scots, the eldest son of tlie Earl 
of fe-jiniix Iiy Lady Afargarel Doiigbas, was bom in 
lolO, in England, aibvn- also be av.as f,bic.ati-d. He 
svas handsome in 0 ]ijH-arnncc, nccninplislird in 
iii.aiiiieRi, blit faulty d(.stituto of nil moral .and 
inl-llectu.al iKiarir. I>, is interesting cliicfly pn 
aeiount of the position ailiiL-Ii bo neenpied arith 
n-’ifc-el to bis wife. Sio M.viiv Sti:w.m:t. 

O.MtTEU (/Vofi's), a genus of binls a-cry nearly 


/-v'* \A •••j* r ' 


— I • V" I • 

* 

Darter (Pfofus Anhin^a], 

allied to Connnrants (q. a-.), but Ii.aring a bill longer 
tlinii tlio head, perfectly straight, sfendcr, niiil 
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suaip-pointcd; and abo rcmarkabla for iho mat 
Icngtii of tho ne(dc, irbich bus obtained for Qieni' 
the name ^ Siuxke-iirda. Xhey derive tho name D. 
from darting forward their bill at their prey by 
means of their long floxiUe neck. They arc very 
voracionSi and eatcrcat quantities of fish, which they 
swallow entire. They are found'in warm climates. 

SA'BTh'OllD (Saxon, Harent/ordi, a town in the 
north-west of £cnt^ 17 milea eos^sonth-cast of 
London by nil, on tho left bonk of Darent, 
wliich is navigable for barges. It lies in a narrow 
v.a11cy between two steep Fop. (1871) 8298. 
It has laigt com-nuUs, cotton .and silk printing- 
works, largo powder and paper TnflTii ; also manufac- 
tures of oil, iron, and machine^. Kcar.D, stood 
the first rolling, slitting, and wrro-drawing mill in 
England, '03 wdl as tho first mpcr-mill, built by 
Spielman, who died in 1G07. Hera stand the ruins 
of a nunnery, founded 1353, by Edward ZELj with 
12 acres of walled ordiards and ^rdens. Thu long 
held a tournament hero in 1331. Wat Idler’s 
incuircciion, in the reign of Eii^ard H., broke out 
at D. in 1381. Watling Stroet, an ancient Homan 
road, crossed the livcr^ere. Ecar D. Heath arc 
nuny ancient chalk hdliows' and ^ts, with deep 
shafts leading to numerous chambers and galleries, 
excavated probably for tfcpnltnrc, for retreat^ or to 
, mnko use of the challi. 

HA'ETlilOOH, a ginnitic table-land in tho south- 
western mrt of tho county of Devon, remarkable 
for its wud and rugged scenery, its towering rock- 
capped liills, the numerous streams that have their 
soureo in its boggy soil, and the many cydopean 
rch'cs of tho nbori^al inhabitants that are scattered 
over its solitary wastes, where tho deep silence is 
broken only by the sudden ili^t of tho ring-ouzel, 
the scie.'uns of the curlew, or tho shrill wlusQo of 
the hiriTing, dotterel, or stone-plover, D. Proper 
(or the ancient and nyol forest of that rumo) and 
its odjnncts, including the outlying common lands 
that, present tho same thyricu featioes, extend 
about 20 miles from east to west^ and 22 miles foom 
north to south, occmiy^ one-fifth of the ento 
orea of tho connW oiDevon, or more than 130,000 
acres. This moorlimd rc^on, encircled by a natural 
rampart, moated by decqi volleys, has a very eon- 
sidetablo elevation above the surrounding country, 
and cnlmiiutcs in Tea Tor, 2050 feet above tho 
sca-levcL Its broken unevon surfoco has been 
compared, not inaptly', to 'tho long rolling waves 
of a tempestuous ocean, fixed into solidify by some 
instantaneous and powmul impulse.’ 

Tho most important riven ^t riso in Ebithern 
D. are tho Dart, tho Teign, the 9^w, tho West 
Ockment or Okement^ the 1yd, tho Tavy, and the 
Wolkham; while from tho swamps of Southom D. 
sping thoPlym, the Yealm, tho Ermo or Aimo, and 
the Avon, Avon, or Aunc. 

OeeHogbMtly, D. is formed, for tho most yiark of 
munite rock, whicli has been protruded through 
the shales, dates, imd sandstones of tho Devoniai] 
system. Largo masses of trap oconr ct White Tor, 
Cock’s Tor, and otlicr localities. -Tin, copper, and 
manganese are foimd amongst the grnnito, of which 
four varieties— common, finer, rod, and compact— 
aro distinguished. These, ns wcU os- the several 
kinds of nap-rock, are much used for economical 
miiposes.^ At WheakDnohy, and Birch Tor are pro- 
ductive tin mines. The sou of D. is composed cluofly 
of peak which in tho bottoms has accumulated 
in some places to the depth of 25 feet; it rests on a 
subsoil of fine sanA Idanjr of fko weU-watcred ddls 
and ^vincs are fertile^ whme the whole moor afford 
pasturage for cattle, sheep, and horses. Amongst 
the mosses and lidieii% with wlddi the tej^n 


abounds, are the Leamara pnrdla and tho L. tar- 
foreo, or Cudbear Iddien. SeoCosnEAn. Some years 
ago, botit these lichens were hugely eifported; and 
it is said that, ^m 1762 to 1767 mclnsive,' nearly 
100 tons of the L. tartarm \rexe colleoted from 
the tors of the moor. Wistmon’s WooA a grove of 
stunted oak-trees, avern^g about ten feet in hdghi^ 
is of veneraUe ontiqu^. It stands on a rocky 
dedivify about 400 yards in length, and measures 
less than 100 yards ooross tho wid^t part. Tlio 
emiOioUxjji of D. is more limited than formerly ; the 
progress of cultivation and the preservation of game 
arc driviim away Iho eagle, the bustard, the crane, 
and the kifo, wuch aro now rarely scm. The blaok- 
codc is likcwiso becoming oxtinot. Dr Moore says : 
‘ Tho frequenters of the nnonltivated parts an now 
chiefly tho yarrow-hawk, the hohly, the goshawk, 
the hen-homer, tho brown or marA harrier, and 
the buzzard.’ The anti^Uia of D., as filnstrating 
ancient periods of British history, ore worth an 
attentive study; of these, the 6 tot Wethers, bdpw 
Sittaford Tor— a fine speoimen of what is usually 
styled a Druidical circular ten^lo — the vesiigea of 
a large aboriginal village at GnmspounA tho crom- 
lech at Drowstcignton, tho logan-stbncs and stonc- 
avennes, the kistvaons, barrows, cairns, rock-pillars, 
and andent trackways, whoso story the old tors 
alono could tdl, on examples. Many legends and 
stories of moorland adventiin an rd.atedVhat tlio 
most famous is that of tho bold hunter, Childo of 
Flymstock, whose frite Carrington has celebrated 
in a spiritM ballad. Seo Camngton’s Poems, Mrs 
Bray’s Tametr and Tavy, and ortielo ‘Lori, on 
Dartmoor,' OhanAmtt Journal, voL L p. 360. 

During tiro long war with Franco, consequent on 
the great Hevolution and the career of Hapoleon, a 
prison was erected in tho centra of the westm 
quarter of D., at about 1400 feet above tho sca- 
lovd, for tho accommodation of prisonors of war. 
Tho first stone was laid on tho 20th March 1806, 
and tho building was finished at a cost of £127,000. 
Prince Town sprang up dose by, and soon bcoomo a 
thriving place. Tho prison is now used as a d6p6t 
for conviots, who an employed in cultivating the 
odj-acent moor. 

Tho castle, manor, and forest of D. wen granted 
Honry HL to his brother Bidiaid, Earl of 
Cornwall; and since 1337 A.l>., D. has been pcrm.v 
nently onneoced to tho Duchy of ComwolL ' 

Seo Do la Bcohe’s Beport on the 'Oeotogy cf Com- 
vxM, Deoan, and Weil Somerset (LonA 1839); and 
for a full oocount of D., A Perambtdation of On 
Ancient and Soyal Forest of Dartmoor, ko,, hy Bcv. 
S. Howe (Plymouth and LonA 1866] ; also Papers 
on the OeoiorfUt Soil, Botany, and OmiSiclogg gf 
Dartmoor, -l^ Ed. Moore; M.D., &a, in appendix 
of the above work. 

DA'BTMODTH, a parliamentary and rnnnidpol 
burgh and seaport, in the south of Devonshire, built 
in terraces on a stno dope 800 to 400 feet highj on 
tho right honk of tho romantio estuary of the nyer 
Dart, at'adiort distance from tho seo. D. is 32 miles 
Bouth-by-west of Exoter. The streets an narr^, 
and many of tho houses very old, with overhanging 
stories, projecting gables, and wood-carvings. St 
Saviours Church, of tlio 14th a, has a richly sculp- 
InvcA painted,, and ^t stono pidpit, a lii^y oina- 
mcntM interior, and a bcautifuly carved rood-loft. 
A battery, and the icmains of a castle bnilt during tho 
reign of Henry VIL, stand at tho entrance to tho 
haroour. Pop. (1871) ^38. Many of the inhabitants 
an engaged in the pilohard and Labrador fisheries. 
Tlic duu exports an womens, cider, and barloy. 
D. is a quarantine port of the Ermlish Channel, an 1 
has a considerable trade with the Mediterranean. 
Ih 1872, 1195 vcssi^, of 89,265 tons, entered and 
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lOJa Prince Maurice besieged nml gnnisen^ D. ^1. ifo non- volunteered to go is naturalist ia 
for Clmrlcs !.• buf: in l&lb. FAinnv Rformn^l nttfl TTMfi nttnnJm i._? rt 


’Was an ironmongor Lore. 


Ilis entiro lifc» bo far ns Ins licaltli I^s Ttennitteda 


suspicinuB revolutionists tlirew him into iirisnn ns a ^Jicseare?ii*x into the Geoloffif and yatural 

royalist, wliero lio remained till llie faU of Eolies- "'*<0^ f?/ Co«ntneii v,iitat ly JIM^S. 

■ * - A . - _ . mWMMMMmMM * AM V O Cn lOlA XI. A. —X at ■* 


ou la bidorie ties JUputaittnn ai JjUt/ratitrr^ n work Ihhnds/ and in ISICa Jus Oeohykal Obter- 

full of hpirit and felicitous turns of tliouglit. Ills *^f*®wonooufA^I»icn«fi lie has nlso written many 
iinniiiwM. liflMiiv. nnil tmliiatn* vvinnnttii/tti<lAf1 litm IKllKfTS in tllO SVailffffC/lOUS O/* the Geolanieat a^arttfu. 


Institute niiii of thf* Avadciny (if Scu'iiccs, IHswrit* Jlaees^tn the Slntgtjle vf lAfe, In the 

inparenuimnius. those already nicntione(1» Ori*fhi of D. contcmls tli.afc the various 


tiK ; lua jitst-nun eur tes iocim* * dr wjiicii iiioso^swnciUM ot a Riiccics that arc in 

t Jltmmr (in wrse) j and hn Jh^^oun eur la ZiiterG ht?tler fitted for the conilitions of their life 

de la IIm mn, ^^\ 1 'OL]:OK Cor.vr D.vi:i% »«rvivc and iiiiiltiply at tho expense of otliens. So 

named after tliu Kinperur, u.ls horn in 1S02, and I>otcnt and UiavcrB.il does this process of n.Htnrnl 

lia.l AIim foMtavn.* Am 1... m_ a.nneaa Aa AIamA Vk !a VV 


irhicli lie had strongly ojijHnvd liiinsclf, lie was » vety lew low forms of life. 'Xliis tlicoiy has ev- 
placdd oil the list of tlic ntownboL cited controivrsies which are not yet laid to test: 

1...A. fx t 1 .1 U« ■' ..A -A* 


and iiimll^* bottlrd in Uerhy, where ho died 18th ^omeslmlion (18G7); Thr J)esecnt qf’Afan 

April 1S021 U. had once a great reputation as a **. Stjcelion in relation to Stx (1S71) ; and £rprts- 
jiliysioingist, iiut his systcin is, for the most part, 2?", A’niofion* I'li Mankind Aniiualt (1S7-I). 

iiiconser|iirntia1, baselw, and untcnaiilr. At tho “'** supported _his views with a vast ainoniit of 
same time, inanr of lus ideas aro origin:^ suggestive, “ccurato information, and has inrariahly csiueised 
and contain within tlicm tlio genus of important wth caution and cniutcsy. 

Irutlis. His strength and Ins wealuicss lay in his DA'llWIX MOUKX A 2 n> SOUKD arc on tho 
faculty for s»-ing analogies in nature. Momeliincs sontii-west side of King Charles's South Land, 
ho is exceedingly hap]iy in Ins discnrcrics, at otiiir Uio largest of tlio thiec principal islands whidi 
times, ho is ijiiitc fantastical. The samu reiimiks together constitiitoTicrra del Fnrgo, at the Fonthern 
hold good ns regards Ins verse, srhere, amid the extremity ot Aincric.i. Tho nioimtaiii is ne.arly 

rwSMai«..A *1 A1 .m Y f Al.^ * 


of A yrleultiire ami Oardeniny (ISUO). 


youth received n careful training, llcr great desire 
was to obtain, by a solid study of tlio Greek and 

7.*ilsn .M.l l.S. Am... •_1.X •mAm At 


^AKWIIf, CllARUts, F.II.S., a living naturalist Latin laiigiingcs and bistory, an insight into tlio 
of tlio liiglicst eminence, was born at Slircn-sbniy, Kiiirit of antiquity. >S1ic arns an intimate friend of tiiu 
gslmuiry 12, 1S09. Ho is tlio son of Dr llolicrt Empress Catbarino IL, and oiiu ot the licads qf the 
TV. D.arwinfF.Tl.S., and grandson of Frasmiis D.anrin conspiracy formed against Fotcr III., tho success of 


DASSUEE-DAim 


vliioli Bconied fho fhrono to Catlintino. Her conduct 
in tliia dangerous affair was, in tmtb, quite Ama- 
zonian ; slic rode forth in unifomi at tlio head of a 


Peter; but soon afterwards qnairellcdnm Catharine, 
beeause the latter would gratify her desire to be 
made colonel of the Impet^ Grenadiers. She now 
remored from^thc coiurt; obtained pennission to 
travel, and visited German}*, England!, France, and 
Italy, whero she made Gio acquaintance of many 
learned men (among others, GarricI:, Dr Blair, and 
Dr liobertson, with the last of whom she wished to 
place her son for the purpose of being educated), 
and in 17S2 returned to St Petersburg. The enn^ss 


which a document was written, or an event hap. 
pened. The importance of accurately ascertaining 
the date of an event or writing is Very obvious, 
but tho difficulty which there may be of doing 
BO is not BO apparent. It mi^t be thou^t, fm 
ezoimlc, that, at least in modem times, whero 
the day of the month and year are authoritatively 
set down, them can be no room for any further 
question; but it is not so. If, for instance, we 
rmcr to a newspaper of tho reign of Queen i^nc, 
wo shall sec the Amterdcan Qazette of the 22d 
February translated in tho London CfcaeUe of the 
13th February, and abridged in tho Ediidnayk 
Conrant of the 10th February, all of the same year, 
1703. _ And tliis is but ono of several seeming 
inconsistencies or contradictions of tho same sort. 

In the first place, tho diffcrcneo of tho two styles 
ly which dates aro reckoned may eanso a discrepancy 
or ten, of cloven, or of twelve days, accord!^ to 
the contury to which tho date bidongs. until 
1582, there was but ono stylo or calendar timoudiout 




URiiiiu Dasynre (D. ursiuug). 

the north of Van Dmincn’sLand, when .*irst colonised, 
and very destructive to sheep and poultry. It is 
.about the size of a badger, of a stout' form, with n 
tail half as long os tlic body; tho body and tail 
covered with co.arse black hair, marked with white 
liands. It Ininows in tho ground. It is very 
untamable. The Spotted-tailed D. (D. tnacTWina) 
is about as Inigo as a cat, has n tail fidly os long as 
tho body, is of a rich browTi colour with white spots, 
and os well as a rather snuiUer species (D. Maugii), 








poultry in 'Van Diemen’s Land. 

DATE (Lat. datum, given), tho. preciso time at 


Eunqio; but m that year. Pope Gregory XIII. 
introduced tho * new sMc’ or * Gregorian calendar,’ 
which at once eorrecteu the long accumulated errors 
of the old method of cominitmg time, by declaring 
the Sth to bo tho 15th of October 158% or, in other 
words, by strilcing ten days out of the almanac of 
Unt year. TIic new stylo was adopted gcnorally 
in Botnon Catholic coimtrica Most Protestant 
countries, on tjie other hand, continued for a longer 
or shorter period to use the * old style,’ or * Julian 
calendar.’ It is nccessaiy, therefore, in dealing 
critically with dates after 1582, to ascertain what 
’style’ was in nso at tho Irao and place in 
question. This, in not a few cases, may call for 
some inquiry; but generally, tho following table 
will servo to show when the miief states of Europe 
adopted tho new style ; 

YtVe Coantfj. 

1502. Great pnrt of XVanoe. l.orraiaCs Portugal, Bpaliit 
Ilollaiiil, and tho Rivntcr part of tlio KoUicrlandi. 
1291. Tlio Itoman Catholic pacts of Germany* and of 
Sivltzerlund. 

Isnc. Poland. 

15R7. llitngAfj, 

lots. The dty of Btroiburg. 

S?09, Tho ITotrstant parts of Germany and of Bnltrcrlnadp 
Gucldcrs, Sfutpbeii, Vtrcelit, Pncslosdi GroiUngcn, 
nod UrezsriiscL 

1723. Great nrltaln nnil Irelsnil. 

1723. Bncilcn. 

In Bussia and Greece, Uio old style is . still 
followed, and it obtains generally in the East. 
Tlins, what was the 12th January 18C1 at Paris 
and London, was tho 31st December 1860 at Atiions 
and St Petersburg. 

But {lifTcreneo of sCyfe is not tbo only* cause of 
pciplczify in dates. Countries using tbo same style, 
and tiicrcforo agreeing os to tbo day of tho montfi, 
may differ as to tbo j/ear to wbidh they refer an 
event. Thus, tbo bebeading of Bing Charles I. was 
reckoned, both in En^and and in Gotland, to Imro 
taken place on tbo SOtli of .Tamuuy; but whilo 
England held tlio year to bo IMS, Scotland bdd it 
to bo IGtO. The cause of this discrepaniy was tbo 
diffcrenco which obtained os to the bcgiiming of tbo 
year. Bjrtho English, tbo year was bdd to begin 
on tho 23tli of hlorch; by tho Scots, on the let of 
Jamuiy. It bccomus necessary, tlicroforc^ in con- 
sidering dates, to kcop in view not only tho sfylo 
which was used, but tho day on which the year was 
accounted to commence. Thcro 3vas much variation 
in this respect, not oidy hotween ono country and 
another, but oven in tbo same country as betwwa 
ono timo and another, os well os botwMn its different 
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BAXE— SAXE OF DEED. 


S rovmces at the samo time. The now. years*, tiioir reign, Tims, Fins n., during Iiis pontificate 
ays most commoiily. nsed.wero tiio Kntmtgr or of six years (1453— 14M), the ytar 

^irtmas (25th December), the Circumcision (1st sometimes on the 25th December, sometimes on the 
Janu^), the Annunciation or Lady Day (25th 1st January, and ■sometimes on the 23th March, 


JBTance in 1503, by Scotland m 1600, or coronation. Nor is it only in interpreting regnal 
in 1762. In this, lost country, the years into modem ohionology that there is a chwco 


BO generally felt, that for some time beforo the sings themselves, or rather by the officers ■n’ho'UTotc 
new mode of computation was sanctioned by act them charters. Xhus, for example, it has been dis- 
et parliament, dates falling between Ist January covered that Cram the time that King David IL of 
and 24th March were commonly expressed in both Scotiond returned from captivity in 1357, tiie year 
ways, thus : 2d February 170}, or 1706-7, the lower given os that of bis reign is one year short of the 
or lost ngnre mdicating the year nccotffing to tho truth. In dealing with regnal years, there is yet 

nrcaOTif: mclconinff. I wnmlw #«P vmSmAmIm Am • x. 




in figures. But in anciont iviitmgs» even \rhore 
the year is expressed in figures, notliinc is znoro 

comnwn than to indicate too Aiy of tho month deeds *o£ the Xhi^sh Henries and lE^words, or the 
onlf Djr reference to some festival or other pecu- Scottish Boherts and dameses,* recourse must -he 
Lmty in tho service of the diurch. Thus, on hod to such tests as tho character of tho ‘writing 
JSnghrii letter of the latter part of tho 15tii o. its scol^ its siyle and language and above all| tim 
18 dated in this \ray: * Written at Fftston, in names of the persons enumerated in it. 
haste, tho Wc^esday ne^t after Daxs ciraTi* With no other help than is to bo gained from 
that is, tho first Wednesday after the such tests, the antiquary is often cnll^ on to fix 
third Sunday after Bastcr, on irhioh day that tho date of a charter, containing no reference to the 
portion of the church service v?hioh is called tho year of our Lord, the year of {he kin^s reign, the 
^roif TOgins with tho words JDeus quf cfTOTifi&iMi year of the pope's pontificate, or any other measure 
^agam, os late as tho ^ear IGIO, the battle of of time. If the persons mentioned in tiio deed ho 
Weissenhuig, near Prague, is describe by tho con- men of note, ho may bo able to ascertain its date 

to a year, a month, or oven a day; on the other 


Wmssenb 
temporal^ 
the Sands 


me annaay on wnicn tno cuuren smgs Redailt aum 

eunt Gasaria Casarl}' tbit is, the 2^Snn(lay after i.«uuvo uu, uuw wiuuu a nnm 
Pentecost, which, in tho year referred to, feU npon or even 100 years, 
the Sth of November. A still more common ■way of Tho skill of the ttntiguory is i 


hand, if they arc obsenre, ho may bo unable to 
reduce the &to within a narrower range than 50 


^ting wasbjrreforcncotoasamts day. Thus, the to tho proof in another ■way. Dates wore 
Eng^ mrhament which mot at Westminster on reeordoa by reference only to an event of the time, 
tho 0th October 1399, is described in the contom- Thus, ono leaf of tho Scottish statute-book contains 


Monday, the Fp.ast of two acts of parliament, with no more explicit record 
ot health tho Viigin ; ’ and tho Scottish parliament of their data than, ti^t tho ono avns passed • at 


lirct all this class of dates— and it is a very h^ I Monday next bofoto tho feast of St Manraret the 

Min_.MAMt.MM T..M 1...a Am A1.m f 3 T < _#l _ n > .■ 
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antiquaries have compiled from them. 


to 1177; of tiic other, to 1180. 


xmiu. j no nsK or error in reupomg tius ■way of published. By far tUo most important— L’Art de 
Mmpi^tion to that now in iiso is sneh, that in verifier hs Dates des fails Ilhlorbptes, des Oliartes, 
Itymcrs Jjnwcra, a moat collection of English state des Chronimes et aulres JUimumenls—iB due ehiclly 
papers, prmted at the public expense, in tho begin- to tho lahoutu of the Benedictines of St Maur. 


ning of tho 18th c., many documonts of aU tho Tho best edition of this ndiDEdiahio work is that of 
reigns from Richard L to Edward IV. are misplaced Paris, in eight folios, tho first three contiuning tho 
by a whole year. Those imstaltos arose ehiclly period from tho birth of Christ till tho year 1770, 
frorn insufficient inqi^ os to tho day from which being published in 1783—1787 ; the fourth, con- 
the long dated his reign. This was assumed to b“ ■‘•i— — — i i— f — 


the king dated his rcira. This was assumed to be tainmg tho iictiod before tho hir& <d Christ, in 
from tho day of his predeccssot's death, hnt in point 1820; and the Inst four, nnnfa'nnltu T the work from 
of fart tho early En^sh sovereigns dated their reign 1770 downu-ards, in 1821—1838. A reprint of this 
only from tho day of their coronation. AVhcroadnto, edition, in 42 ocitevos, appc.ared at Pam in 1S18-— 
therefore, him to bo ascertained by roforenco to a 1844. Of the other French wbrlm, it will ho enough 
regnal year, it becomes ncccssaiy to make sure not to nnmo two— the Nbitaeou IVailS de Dinlomatiirue, 
only of tho time when tho Idng came to tho throne, also by tho Benedictines of St Maur (Par. 1750— 


more than usually trouhlcsome, inasmuch ns, until of IHOary, by tho late Sir Harris Nicolas, puhlishf'l 
comparatively recent times, scarcely any two of in Lardner's Cabinet Cydopcedia. It has passwl 
ihem m immeffiate succossion dated or computed on through two editions ; tho last hears the date of 
tile same piindple. Not a few of thorn, indeed, 1838. 

adopted diircront computations at different t^cs of DATE OF DEED See Deed. x 


DATE PAXM— DATE TIiDH. 


DATE FAXij&t {PItanaA, a ^oHus of polmi, tha 
most important q)ccics of vHoh is the common 
Date^Pauu, tiio Palm Trte of Seriptino (PA 
dadifii/era), a natire of tho nortliem lialf of Africa, 
tlio Bontli'irest of Asia, and somo parts of Indio, and 
trhidi lua also been bronght into cnltivation in 
tbo south of Ennms, and might certainly bo intro- 
dnecd irith ndrantasQ into tho eou& of tho United 

..^-S ■ - _ • a > ■ . 


teaches a hoig^ht of SO^-^O fccti and &!ara a head of 
40—80 glaucous pinnated leaves, of 8—10 feet long, 
vith lanecolato nenminated leaflets, vciy mnbli dosed 
un and a number of branc^g spa^ecs, each of- 
artiich on the female tree bears m general 180—^200 
fnuts (dates, daetj/l^. A bunch of dates weighs 20 
or 25 pounds. This is one d tho moat important 
and useful of all tho palms, and is ineflapcnsablo to 
mfllions of tiio,hnmnn race, on account of the supply 
of food which it affords them. In Egypt and tiio 
other counMes on the north cosrt of AMca, in 
Persia, and m Arabia, dates form tho principd food, 
and date palms the principal wealth, of the people. 
The flesh}’ part of the fruit contafrs 63 per cent, of 
ragar, accompanied by pectin, gum, &c. ^e main 
ingredient; therefore, in n dictetie point of view, is 
the sugar. The fruit is eaten dthcr fresh or dried, 
and in tho latter state becomes an artido of 
commerce. 0.-11:63 of dates pounded and Imeadcd 
together, and so solid ns to Ira cut with a hatchet, 


.^lea. Tho seeds or stones of dates an in many 
places gronnd for the sake of tho oil which is afte- 
wards obtained from them by oapvession, and tho 
nmaa^ paste or cako is given as food to cattle, 
^m lea&talks of the common D. P., all kinJa 
of basket and .wicker n-ork are also made, and 
wukmc-sticks, fans, frc. Tho leaves themsdves 
“™®,into bags, mats, Ac. ; tho iiincs of tho 
web-bko mtMimients at the base of their stnikB 
Tlhe wood is used for Imilding, fences, 
“Orth of&din, m 
wud Date Polm (PA mlvatria], so nearly resembles 
this species, that it is doubtful if it is distinct. In 
somo places, the trees present a curiously distorted 
zigmg appearance, from t^ practice of yearly 
^inng tho altcmato sides for tho sap or ioddv. 
The mciBion u just bdow tbo crown, and dopes 
npwa^ and mwards; a vessel is hung bdow tho 
wound, and tho jnico conducted into it by a Tiffy 
pieco of bamboo. It forms a grateful and whole- 
somo beverage; readily also fermenting into r»it« 
and by diatiHation yidding Arrads &. v.); wMliit 
tt bofled doim \nthont being allowed to ferment, 
it yidds the saecliarino sirup called jaggery, from 
fomr pounds of which ono pound of sugar is obtained. 


— •**•■* wa, wuu MCWy tviuuu IS HUIOJI Alia 

much mfetior to tho African d.atc. It is, however, 
C3ten.-pAnother species, Ph. paludosa, tho most 
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Date Palm. , 

are the storo of food provided for African camvans on 
their journey through the’ Saliara. A liquor resem- 
blmg Wine is made from dates by fermentation, and 
of'vinogar. In Persia, an ardent spirit 
fliatuled from dates. The soft pith at tho summit 
of iiio jHilin ntem, along ilio young leaves not 
yet unfolded, are eaten under ilio name of pofin 
enUiagr, and the nndevdoped panicles of floivcn 
also form an ^article of food to tho Persians and 
^ahs. i^e liquor called palm wine is prepared by 
fermentation from tho s.ap of the palm, the top licln" 
off, and a hollow scooped out, in wliioli wo sap 
rallccts. Tlircc or four quarts am obtained daily 
from a Brnglo palm for ton days or a fortnight. Tho 
quanti^^aitcmords diminishes, till tho tree becomes 
qiuto dried np. Many of tlio inhabitants of North 
Africa use ilia roosted data stoiics or sec^ os o sub* 
rtitutc for coffee, for which pu^so tho seeds of tho I 
Pluauxndinaia am also emplcycd in tho sonth of- 1 


ni V 3 vumun;. jr/I. OCmniS, 

PluMnmfera, and P, ipinota, am three other olosdy 
^cd species ; tho first grows in tho driest soils in 
the dampTOllcys of tho llimalaya to 5000 feet above 
the sea. All three arc dwarf species. 

DATE PLUM (DiMpyrM], a genus of plants of 
tM natnml order Ubenaceecg consutang of acciduons 
trccsi WiiosQ fruit is a globosQ berzyi natives of* 
warm or temperato climates. Tho black heart- 
wood of somo spooics is Enorrr (q. v.), and tho hard 
taabor of others is knooTi as Inoirvrooii. Some am 
valued for their fruit. Tho Cosniow Date Pi,rar, 
fif "wnAstcf, also called tbo Edropeak Lotus and 
the DATh or Ku^oed (D. Zoltu), is a treo of 
20-^0 feet in height with oblong sliinuig leaves 
and smiu ^dish white flowers, a native of tho 
coasts of the Caspian Sea, Manritanio, Ac:, hiit 
cultivated nud naturalised in tho south of Europe. 
Ita frmt IS of the siso of a cherry, and in favonmulo 
climates larger, yellow, sweet, and astringent. It is 
eaten when overripe, like tho medlar, or is used 
for conserves. Tlio tree hears fmit abnsdantly 
“t ncigbhourhood of London, but is some- 
what tender in tho_ oUmnto of Britain, and its f^t 
mom anstcro than in mom sonthom rngions. This 
fmit has supposed by somo to be tbo Lotus 
(q.v.). of fte Lotophom. Tho VinanriAK Date 
5*^ PEnsmow (2). Virgtniana), is a tree of 
“ ovato oblong leaves and palc- 

ff"ow flowers, a native of tho sontbem states of 
N6ra America, wbera nno tree often yidds several 
busbcls of fniit. TJio fruit is about the sizo of a 
bullaco, reddish,^ with six to eight oval seeds. It 
» not pajatablo till mellowed by fros^ and is sweet 
and astringent, A land of beer or cider and an 
ardent spirit am made from it. — The jSaLola 
(D. ATaioh) is cultivated os a fruit-treo in the 
Ido of Franco, Its fruit is about tho size of n 
onince, and has a very agreeable flavour.— The- 
JCaii (D. Ital-i), sometimes called tho P^a-pio, is 
a Japanese tree, Bomelimcs kqit in gmen-honses in 
Franco and England. Tho sweetmeat colled j^’giies. 
toques is made from this fmit in Franco; Tho 
frait iCBomblcs a plum. It is, occasiondly brought 
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fnnu China as a Aricil BV7Pctnicat. — Xlia fruit of 
somo other species of Dioyti/roii is also edible, ns 
that of D. dfcandra, a larcc yellow berry, which, 
notwithstanding a disagrccaldo smell, is sold in the 
markets of Coouin-China. 

SA'TlIOIin?]::, a mineral of a grayish or greenish 
white cniniir, occiining both mnssivo and eiystalliscd 
ill rhombic jirisnis, iho edges and angles of which 
arc cut off Iiy nlnncii. It is composed of boracic 
acid, silica, and lime, witli a little imtcr.- It Itns 
liecn found Ixith in gneiss and in trap rocks. The 
Salisbuiy Crags and Corstonihino Hill, near Edha- 
biiigli, arc localities for datholitc. 

DATISCA'CH/l!!, a small natural order of plants, 
allied to Jjtgoniacta, and consisting of herbs and 
trees, chiefly natives of the tompcintc parts of tho 
ncitlicrn hemisphere. liatkta amnaUna, a ]i1ant 
iiinch resembling hemp in its general anpe.arance, a 
netiro of Crete, possesses very marked tonic pro- 
perties. It contains also .aii amrlaccous subst.snce, 
e.sllcil J)alifeiii, resemlibug inulin. It affords a 
yellow d 3 V. 

IIA'TIVH. See ni i LCVsiO.v. 

UATUTl.V. .See Tiinii.v .Mti.ii 

llAUBliXTOX, Ixins Jiiis- M.vnir., a IVencIi 
iiatumUst, svas bom at Ilmitliar m Iturgnudy, 29lli 
Mnj’ ITlfl. Ills father wished Imn to be an ecclesi. 
asti:, and rent Inm to actpurc a Icnowlcdga of 
tlieulogj* at tlie .Smlirinnc m l*,sris, but 1). bad no 
inclination for tins htinlj', and gave himself up to 
that of ineilicmo and nuntoinj*. In 17‘tl, after be 
had t.alien his degni* at Itlieims, lin retnmtsl to 
hlontbar to practise his profession. In the fnllnwing 
war, however. Ins olil scIhimI {■■llnw, the I'ninte de 
llnirun, iiidncisl him t<t come to I’nris, and a-sist 
hini in the prepar.itinn of Ins gre.at work on Xatural 
llistoiy, I'or tins ofliee, Ij. sv.s'i ndinir.ibl^- i|iialiflci1. 
llio siibrietj* of Ins nndcrst.sniling, tlie senipuloits 
care with _wiiich ho pursiii'il tlie fnn.slle'.t investi- 
gations. his jKTSevorance and industry, were in 
complete contrast to tlie impatient sjnrit and tapul 
generalising of his lirilliant coadjutor, ami ciuibled 
liim to comet and moderate mme of IbifTen’s hasty 
theories, as well as to stibstontiali^' enrich the 
work svitli a inuUitndo of new and imiiortant facts 
relative to the anatom}’ of anim.sl.s. Unfortumitcly, 
Ilufliin, wiio w.as exceedingly jealous, allowed him- 
self to be influenced unfas'ourabl}’ in regard to I)., 
cm accumit of tho bigli estimation in which the 
I'.arisian raa-ans generally held tho laller. The 
result sras an estrangement lN-tsveen the two friends 
(«hn svero, hosTover, ultim.stcl 3 ’ reconciled), ami 
i>ricnce sufleted revcrcl}’ in consequence, P., who 
had contributed neb]}' to tlio iint lo volumes 
of tho JlhlniTf -J^alurrUr, ce.iseil to Ims'O further 
rnnncction with tbo work, and the subsequent 
labnnrs of GuC-neau do MontbCiianl, Uexon, and Son- 
nini, but ill supplied the svant srbicb his absence 
creatciL P. now devoted lumself almost entirely 
to his duties in tlie Jardin du Hoi, in srbicb lie held 
nn appointment. In 1778, be sras nude l’rofc.ssor of 
TCatnral History in tho College of Medicine. Puriiig 
the llcvolutinii, the Coiis'entian also appointed hun 
Professor of Mineralogy in the Miisciim of Ifatnral 
Histn^-, Ho died Ist jann.sr,v ISOO. 

Ucsidca bis Lsbonni in connretinn svitli tba77t>fofrc 
Jfiilurellf, P. contribnted largcl}’ to tbo first A'an;- 
rlnpCdie. In tbo Memoirs of tbo Ac.sd£mic dcs 
Seicnccs, and in tboiia nC the SociC-tG do MGdccine, 
are to bo found a multitiido of his most inte- 
resting nnd s’.sliiab1o paiwis on natura) liistorw anil 
mincraliig}’. Cimcr composed a notico of P.'s life 
nnd works for tbo Memoin of the Institute. 

PAH'BHHV, CuARLis Giua Bninu', hLP,, 

Mna ' ^ ’ 


P.B.S., lato Professor of Botany and Chcnustiy in. 
tbo iims-crsity of Oxford, dos-oted himself chiefly 
to tbo (duolantian of natnml phenomena bj- the 
aid of diomical sdcnec. His attention svas at an 
early ponm directed to the chemistry of Tolcanic 
Mtion, and ono of his first pioductnms svas An 
7isray on the Ocotogieal and Chrmlcal Plirnowcnit 
of 1 oleanoa (Oxford, 182-1), svliich sras followed bv 
Ins great work, A JJexerijption o/Mtiec andHxtinrl 
1 oleanoes (Lond. 182G). It applies in a rcinark- 
ablo maimer tbo principles of chemistry to the 
]ilicnomona produced ly s-olcanic cliangcs. To the 
cxamina'tion of mineral nnd thermal springs, a suli- 
jeet doscly allied to that of S’olcanic investigation, 
J>. also applied himself. In 1837, he s-isited America 
for Bcicntifio purposes, nnd published the results of j 
his observations in ■ two s'oliiincs, Xolhe of tin- ' 
Thmual Spring* of jyorih America (1838), and 
Strlrh of the Grologg of North Amerjea, Italy and 
Aiis’ctgiic, on nceonnt of their s-olcanic phenomena, 
attracted tho notico of P., nnd largely Gm]iloycd his 
jicn. He pnblislicd Inrgcl}’ in tho * Transr.ctions ’ nf 
s'arioiis scientific societies. His Introdnetion to the 
Atomic Thtory (18.31), Leetnrceon Agriadtiire (IStl), 
and Ltrture* on Climate (18G2), nro S’cry S'aluablc. 
P. died Pcccmhcr 12, 1SG7. 

PAU'CUS. See C.sisiiOT. 

PAUIiATABA'P. Sco Pow£.VT.tu.<.n. 

PAtJMIBlt, Hiiynr, a celebrated I^Vcncb cnricn- 
tprist, sras bom nt hlnrscillo in 1810. Pasbinn, 
tittle-tattle, sc-indal, jiolitics, blcmisbcs of figure, 
nnd odditii-s of character Ims-c in turn inspired his 
inexh.-iiislililc genius for mockciy. Few .among liis 
illustrious contemporaries h.ss*o escaped his pencil, 
and tho srant of it is, that his caric.sture.s lins'c 
nlwai’.s Fonie strildngly tnitlifnl feature about them. 

P. made his d-'biil in tlie Charirari, in a Fcries of 
sketches from JHobirl Necairt, after ss'bich followi d 
Aclualil't, Lt* Dirorerme*, ft* Femme* Soeiitl- 
hlex, Philanthropre du Jour, Les Greet, Jjft 
Gens de Juttiee, he* JSunt flonrgeoi*, Lt* Pattoral'*, 1 
nnd he* Papa*. Tlie rivoliition nf ISIS Fuggested 
two of his most remark.sMe teries—Idiiiles Parle, 
mentaine, nnd Les ItejirCtmtant* reprlsmG*. P. 
is one of the contributors to the Charirari. lie has 
Ih-cii called bj’ Freiicli critics the Aridojihanet and 
the Paul Louis Courier of caricatures 

PAUX, Luor. Jo.s. ^f.sr.i.s, GuAr vos, com- 
mandcr-in-ebief of tho imperial troops during the 
SesTn Years' War, svas llio son of Wirich Philipp 
l/irem; sron Paun, a distinraisbed olTiccr in the 
Austrian scrs'iec, nnd was bnm nt Vienna 2.3tb 
September 170.3. _ Filtering bis father’s regiment, 
ho acquired ni incoiuiderablo reputation during 
tbo Turkish campaigns, 1737 — 1739, Tho AustrLsii 
Wars of Succession also aircrdcd 1dm manj- 
opiiortnnitics of duptaj-iDg that combination of 
s-alour nnd pnidenco for svhieh ho was famou.s. 
After tho peace svitb Prussia in 174Gv P. hcc.smc 
hlnatcr-gcncral of tlio Ordnance, fought against 
tho French in tho HcUiGrland-s, 174G-^S,.and in 
17&t rcccis’cd tho digidty of iicld-marslial. ' Before 
this, ho had, in spito of many obstacles, intro, 
dneed into the imperial nrmy a new inilitat}- 
s^tem, and rcorg.aniscd tbo Military- Ac.sdom}’ nt 
Vienna. At tho coimncnccmcnt of ilio Seven 
Yrars’ M'ar, ho cominandcil tho army of Moras-in 
in 17G7, and neutralised tho defeat of the Austrians 
under General Brouno nc.ir Prague, by drisaiig 
Fricdricli IT., who Imd beleaguered tlmt city, ns 
far ns Collin, nnd forcing tlin king, after a honi. 
fought battle, to cs-acuato Bohemia. On the I4th 
of ^October 17GS, ho gained dnoOicr srictoiy- over 
Fripdrioh at nocbk|ru, nnd but for tlio too Into 
arris-al of tbo Prince of B.sdcn-Piir1acli ssilb 
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n-inforctmcnls, would probably Iuito unuibilatcd the 
Pr.i^vl-m army. On tho 2oth of UoTember 1759, 
nt Maxell, bo compelled Fin]:, ibo Prussian general, 
sritb 11,000 men, to surrender. After tbis, bowerer, 
be gained no important sucecsscs. Friedrich began 
to understand bis tactics, and to conduct bis cam- 
liaigiis accordingly. D. died 5th Februatj' 17GC. 

SAUlfG, a tract svitbin tho luniis of the presi- 
dency of Bombay, contains 930 square miles and 
70,300 inhabitants, extending in JT. fat. from 20’ 22' 
to 21“ 5', and in K long, from 73’ 28' to 73’ .'i2’. It 
is BuIxliTidcd into scrcral pc^ state?, tbo srbolc 
bcin" under ono feudal cliicf, who is stylol tho 
Ibjah of Uarmgi Hie country is viduable prin- 
cipally on account of its icak-forcsi!^ which are 
rented by tho British goremment. 

DATJ'FHIN (Lat. jDflpkinut), formerly tho title 
of tho eldest son of tho French lung, was originally 
that of 'tbo sovereign lords of uo province of 


Stratford. ])., while still a child, bad a great 
admiration for Shahsiioarc, and when only ten yeitu 
of age, on tbo occasion of Shakspearo’a death, the 
precocious boy penned an ode In Jlancmtmnee 
of Matter William S!iaJ:xpearc. Ho began to write 
for the stage in tbo yc.sr 1628, and ten ycats after, 
on tho death of Ben Jonson, bo sras appoint^ 

E oct-Iaureate. He aftcrw.'irds became manager of 
)niry lAne Theatre, but entering into the intrigues 
of tho civil war, be was apprehended, and cast into 
tho Tower. _ Ho escaped, however, to France, and 
retuimng, distmguishcd himself so much in tho 
cause of tlio royalists, that bo was knighted by 
Charles after the battle of Gloucester. B. a second 
time got mio difficultu'. and was confined in ibo 
Tower for two years, when ho was release^ as is 
said, on tho intercession of Milton. Onco more free, 
be set about cstabhslung a theatre^ and succeeded. 
After tbo Bestoration, bo was favoured by loyal 
patrons^ and contmued to write and superintend 
tho poiformnnco of plays untd bis death, April 
7, 1668._ B.’s epic, entitled Oondiliert, a poem of 


condition tliat the bcir-apparcnt to the throne of 
Franco should bear tbo title of B. of Vlenno, and 
mvcm tho province, Louis IX. conferred on tho 
B. almost sovereign rights ; but after bis iimo these 
were gradually abridged, imtil BauphinS was xdaced 
under tho_ s.-uno laws as tho rest of tho kingdom, 
and tlio title became merely honorary. After the 
revoluHon of 1830, it was abolished altogether. 

BAUPHnn^ formerly a frontier xuovineo in the 
south-west of b^nce, now comprises the depart- 
meuts Brfimo, Ishio, and Eantes Alpcs. After the 
fall of tbo Boman emj^ro, B. formed the sontbem- 
inost part of the kin^om of Bnranndy. It then 
passed under the dominion of tho Knnks, and after 
tho dismemberment of the Carloving^monardiy, it 
bcc.'imo n portion of the new Burgundian kingdom 
of Arles. It then passed Icgaiy into tho posses- 
sion of tho German emperor in 1032; and remained 
imited with Germany till tho middle of tho 14th c., 
when it was prwntm to Fhnnee by ibo last of tho 
lords of BauphinG. See BAUPunr. The old riders 
of tho land boro tho title of Baupbin (a title which 
probably originated in their bavmg tbo figuro of a 
aolpJdn lot thdr crest), and tlui nomo was after- 
wards transfomed to tho district. 

BAITFHIirS OBOWH is a drdo of gold set 
round with ci^t floors do lis, closed at the top with 
four dolphins, their tails conjoined in a fleur ae lis. 

BAHW {EjjKaa Surdtdlii), a South African 
quadruped, which may bo regard as intermediate 
between tho zebra and tho qnagga, and is sometimes 
called tho ZAra of fl\,e Plains, and by the Capo 
colonists tho Sonic Quagga, or Striped Quango, Bi 
tho^languam ot tho Bcimuaiias, it is called Feetei. 
It is found in numerous herds in the wide plains 
north of ibo Orange ^ver, is raiber larger than the 
zebra, and of more robust flguro; of n light bay 
colour, the belly, leg^ and tail white ; tho face, bca^ 
and body striped with block; tho tiul is tufted to 
near tho root. Tho hoofs am much less concave 
beneath than thoso of tho zebra, and am tiiua 
adapted to tho plains, as those of the zebra ora to 
tho rou^ surface of tho mountidns. Tho B. is less 
easily domesticated than tho quagga, but more so 
than tho zebra.— This, or a very similnr species, is 
found ns far northwards os Cmgo and tho Galla 
country. 

B'AVT want. Sir WiLiiur, an Endish poet 
and playwright, was bom in the year 1605 or 1606 
nt Osfcm, wlim his father kept the Crown Tnn, 

^ n houBO at which Shnkspc.aro was in tho ^bit of i 
' stopping.when on bb joumeys ^wcen London and 


a writer on political economy and finance. TTU 
eshief works arc — An Ssmg vpoti Wags and 
Means of SupMging Ae H’iir (1695 ) ; Diseourtea 
on (he Public Seuenues and the Trade of England 
(1608) ; A SJtcourse upon Grants and Besumptions 
(1700) ; An Etsay upon Ae Balance of Posaer; The 
Rigid tf making iKor, Peace, and Alliances (1701) ; 
Essays upon Peace at Home and War Abroad 
(1704), &c, A selection of his works was published 
m 1771 by Sir Charles ’Whitworth, afterwards Earl 
Whitworth. 

BA'VBNTBy, an ancient municipal boroudi in 
tbo west of Northamptonshire, at tho sources of 
tbo Avon and Nme, 13 mdes west of Northampton, 
and near the Birmingham Boilway, Grand Junc- 
tion Can^ and WatUng Street. It is wall built 
on on eminence, and has two principal streets. Fopi 
(1871) 4051. Tho chief mnnufactt)|.res ore shoes and 
whips for export. B. was occimied "by Charles L 
In 1645, before tho battlo of Easeby. A mile to 
>he east of B., on Bono’s or Borough llill, is a foot- 
shaped Boman comp, supposed to bo Ben-avenna, 
ono of tho largest in Ibo ktogdom. Near it is one 
of on acre in enent. 

BA'yiB (Heb. ’Bdoved’), king of Israel, the 
ninth and youngest son of Jesse, belonged to the 
tribe of Jndah, and was probably edneated in ono 


ninth and youngest son of Jesse, belonged to tho 
tribe of Jndah, and was probably edneated in ono 
of the schools of the prophets. He first publicly 
signalled h^^ by slaying Goliath of Gath, a 
gigantic Philistine^ who hod ‘defied tho armies 
of XstboL’ Previously, ho had acquired a consi- 
derable tepntation as a skilful hu^cr, and had 
subdued by his music the paroxysms of insanity 
which 'afflicted Saul at certain scasona By Samuel 
ho was anointed king dnriim the lifetime of SanI, 
who soon b^gan to tegara him os a dangmns 
enemy, and persecuted hhn. A kind of intor- 
mittmt war between tho two was tho conse- 
quence, in wltich B. was often reduced to great 
straits. At first, ho was simply in tbo po^on 
of a guerilla chied, and his comrades wero moh^ 
-persons in despciato circuzestances — ‘ rdl who wero 
IE distress, in debt, or discontented.’ Latterly, ho 
lived among the Philistines os ono of themselves, 
and from the Philistino prince of Gath obtained a 
present of the strong fortoss of Ziklag, .after which 
ho was joined by n class very different from his 
origi^ ontlawB — men of consideration, and tried 
warriors, from various tribes. The contot between 
him and Saul now assumed tho dignity of a civfl 
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\rar. It inis only closed ly tiie deatii of tho latter, 
whereupon D. ascended tho throne of Judah, wil^ 
the city cf Hebron as his capital. The other tribes 
elected Ishbosheth, n son of Saul, to be their king, 
after whose murder D. first acquired possession of 
the entire kingdom, orer which ne ruled from lOSS 
until his death in 1016 ii.a His first undertaking 
in his new office was n war against the Jebusites. 
He took their chief diw, Jerusalem, and made it 
his resideuice, os also the centre of the relig^us 
worship of theHebrews. Subsequently, he snbjt^ted 
the Philistines, Amaleldtea, 'Hdomitea, Moamtes, 
Ammonites, and, after a long war, the Syrians. TTia 
kingdoni now stretched from Ihe Euplmtes to tho 
Mediterranean, and from Syria to the Bed Sea, and 
oontiuned-a population of 5,000,000. He fostered 

S tion.ond trade, espeda^ with l^yre, and 
to instruct the Hebrews in ^ arts. Ho less 
^was he of the rdidon of his countrymen. 
He divided the mests andljavites into dosses, and 
apjxnnted sacred singers and poets tat tho musical 
service of God. Law and justice likewise reedved 
improvements at his hands, through the institation 
' of higher and lower judieiniy courts, while he 
secured the stability of his power by the forma- 
tion of a standing army. Besides thi^-there were 
twelve mvemoTS over the tnbes of Jsrod, ‘who 
may periiaps bo comped to the lord-lieutenants 
of English counties.’ J). ■ na not^ however, without 
his tnals. Two conspiradea were formed against 
him in his own family, and rdthou^ both idled, 
they greatly imbittered his lifo. His sensual 
excesses also drove him into acta of criminality, 
the memory of which haunted him for over. ‘My 
sin is contmually before me.’ Tet we cannot hdp 
rcco^iising in tM man, in smte of oil his errors 
and sins, a sincerity of mcnal feding rarely equalled 
in history. His pasdons might lead him astray, 
but they never bhnded his consdencc. Tho crime 
once committed, D. never tried to find excuses for 
it, and so blimt tho edge of his deserved misen’’. 
Tho psalms which he has left reveal to us the 
naked soul of tho royal poet wrestling with a host 
of black troubles, fears, and doubts, out of wMch, 
however, as from tho seething bosom of diaos^ 
there emerges at lost a ‘full-orbed fdt^’ made 
perfect by sufiering and much tiibulatian. -There 
nos never been trust in God more dear, unwaver- 
ing; and tender than that eicprcased in the 2Sd 
Psalm. It is this many-dded eiqierionco of life 
that has made the 'Psauns of David’ (though it is 
uncertain who mode the collection, which contains 
many not written by David hnnsdf) tho most 
lircdons heritage of the afflicted and tried in all 
ages of tho Christian Chnrch^jSy Aoss ^eologians 
who look upon Jewish history as having a (mieai 
or aUegorieal meaning as wdl as n literal one, D. is 
regaruM as a tyi$s of Christ. 

DAVID L (often called Sr David), king of Scot- 
land, was the youngest' of tiic six sons of King 
Malcolm Ceanmohr, % his secemd wife, the Anglo- 
Saxon princess, St Margaret (q. v.). He was bom 
about the year lOSO. Daring ihe fierce stride for 
tiib Scottiw crown, which followed tho deatuof his 
father in 1093, tho youthful D. seems to have found 
refuge in England, along with his sister, Eodgyth 
or Matilda, who, in 1100, married Henry L, ^g 
of EnghmcL The residence of D. nt tho court of 
this accomplished monarch would appear to have 
been prolonged for several years, and the assertion 
of a contemporary English nniuilist may wiffi be 
credited, that ‘ it freed mm from the rust of Scottish 
borbariiy.' 

In 1107, his cider brother, Alexander, succeeded 
to tho throne, and D. becanm Prince of Ciunbrio, I 
a territory which comprised what ore now tiiel 
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shires of Cumberland!, Dnmfiies, Boxbnrgb, Sdldrk, 
Peebles, Lanark, Dumbarton, Benkow, and- Ayr, 
and was held of the Idim hy ihe hrir of tho 

king of the Soots. Amng with this great 'princi- 
pahty, he seems to have hrid lands in l^thian; and 
by his marriage in 1110 with Matilda, widow of the , 
Earl of Horihamptoi^ he acquired possession of that 
earldom, together with a ^im to tho rest of the 
vast domains of her father, 'Waltheof, Earl of 
Huntingdon, of Horthampton, and of Horthumber- 
lanA The first act cf D., as Eance of Cumbria, 
was to restore ^tho follcn bishopric of , Glasgow, 
which he committed to tiie charge of his old pre- 
ceptor, J ohn . His nerii act was to bring a colony 
of Benediotino monks kom the newly founded 
monastery of Tiron, in Prance, and to plant them 
betide his forest castle of SeUrirk. This was in 
lllS; and even thus early, os his chortets’shew, he 
had gathered round him tiie Bruces, tiie londsays, 
the Morvilles, the Hmkavillec; tiie Peioiss, the 
Biddels, and other An^-Hotman kni^tB,'tiirongh 
whose help he was w effect sneih/’.a momentous 
change in tieotion A ' ' > 

In 1124, ho succeeded to the Beottish timme, on 
the death of his brother. King Alexander I. That 
prmee had had to &At for nta crown against the 
heirs of tiib old Ctitio dynasties, supported hy 
the wild tribes of the nor& and As .west, Tfficy 
|.Tenewed the starngdo with his successor, first in 
1130, when they advanced almost to the gates of 
Bretiim; and again abont twenty years later, when 
tiny appear to nave been encountered on the plMTm 
of Murray. On both ocoations, the Anglo-Hotman 
chii’alty with which D. had garrisoned the sonthern 
provinces, gave him decisive, but for kom easy 
victories. Ho was less fortunate in bis wars beyond 
tbe TvreeA In 1127, he had sworn, along with the 
o&cr. great barons of EnghmA to mamtein the 
ri^t of bis niece, Matilda, os luur of' tho Englidi 
crown, sbonld her father, Henry X, ffie without 
mole issue of his own body. Tiie event tiros .con- 
templated come to pass in 1135; and when Stephen 
mounted the English throne, D. took arms in bdolf 
of Matilda, and sahdned almort oil tho conntry to 
the south of Dnrhom. Peace was restored by the 
grant of the earldom of Hnntingdon, bad the 
promise of tho earldom of Hortbumherlan^ to D.’s 
son Henry, then in his 20th year. But the war 
was soon resnmed; ond.in 113S, tho HTig of Scots, 
deserted Bruce and oUers of his A^o-Honnan 
vassals, was signally defeated in ‘tho Battle of the 
Standard,’ near Horthallerton. Ihe next year, n 
second peace was toncladed between the two kings, 
when the promised earldom of Horthnmberbind was 
bcstoived on D.’s son Henry. In 1141, the Scottish 
king marched into England for tho third time to 
ossm the rights of Matilda. He was a thiid time 
defeated, and onlyreguned his own connby with 
difficdly. 

Tbe rest of his reign was devoted to tiic accom- 
plishment of tho great revolution which, had been 
begun hy his father, Eing Malcdm, and his mother, ' 
St Mik:^uot, and continued ly bis brotheis, ]^g 
Edgar ^and Eing Alexander — ^fhe establisbment in 
Scotland of the civilisation 'which obfoined in 
EnglanA By building costleS, ho secured the peace 
and safety of the county; by erecting burgb^ he 
promoted its trade, shimn^ and manumctnies, and 
Liid the foundations of its freedom; by endowing 
bishoprics and monasteries, bo provided homes for 
only men of learning and cnli^teimient known 
m his tune. PQs descendant Eing James L, stand- 
ing iy his tomb in Dunfenhline; is said to have 
complained that ‘ho was ane sore sanct for the 
crown:’ but the remark, if it was ever mode, would 
only showthat tho sloth and ignorance of the deigy 
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in tlio 15th c. hnd hlotfccd out tho TGznexnbranco of 
the meat services -which thqr rendered to mankind 
m the L.th a, when they were -the schoohniiaiers, 
the statemicn, the lavcycis, the nhysunans, tho 
Jr.nkers, the en^eeis, the arUsts, the tinii/lw. the 
glaaci^ the agncnltnrists, and the cardehera of tho 
age. ■ One -who was a hard jndm ofmonarchs— the 
Buchanan— said with much more 
with, that if men were to set themselves to draw 
tlm MMgo a good king, they would fall short of 
what Dand shewed limsdf throughout the whole 
conxse of lus life.’ 

King a -died at Carlisle on the 24th May 1153. 
His son Henry had died in the provioos June, and 
ho was succeeded by his gran^on, hfalcobn, then 
in hm twelfth year. Tho oldest Scottish piuniang 
now known to exist— on illnminatcd cluiTter to tho 
mo]^ of Kelso, written in 1153— preserves ndo 
miniatures of tie young king and his saintly 
mrandfather. It is engra-ved in facrimile in tho 
ZOer S. Marie de Camou, presented to tho Ban- 
nnfyne CInb by fto Duke of Boxbnighq in 1846. 
Some pleasing baits of King D.’s personal chaiaeter 
— wMeh seems to have been in many ways truly 
admirable — are preserved in the Eidqgivm Eamdft 
Eegii Beotontm, by his friend St ASl^ abbot of 
Bievanx, printed in Finlcerton’s Vifee Afitiouee 
Sandomm Seotio! (Lond. 1789). Other irtstructiva 
materials for tho king's life are supplied by the 
s.-imo writer in his tract jDe Edlo Standardi, printed 


out at the Conservatoire bis Dtsai, a grand Ode- 
ajmphonie, as he called it, the irorb of which 
^re furnished by his biend and fenow-rvandercr, 
hi Augusts Cohn. Its success was sudden and 
Mmpleta D. was declared a master at once,' and 
his ZStert was performed in all the theatres. Snbso> 
qucntly, he travelled through Belgium and Germany, 
and was everywhere greeted -with aripbnse; Im 
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latsr \rork8^ Aowever, have not sustained his repn- 
[tation. The principal are— dfo&e stir le Stoat (1846), 
ainstophe OofomSe, and Le Paradia (1847), and La 
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I (Mndophe ColomSe, and Le Paradis (1847), and La 
. Br&ii (1861). In 1869, D. was appointed 
Xiibiatian to the Paris Conservatoire de Mnsiouc. 


Xiibiatian to the Paris Conservatoire de Mnsiguc. 

BAVro, Jacquhi Louis, tho founder of tho 
niodOT Kcench sohool of painting, .-mA according 
to his countrymen, ‘ the regenerator of Krcneh art? 
was bom at Paris, SOth August 1748, and studied 
» S’ 7^ Borne. His Sat 

effoifo by no means indicated tho latent twidoTimn. 
of his mind. ^ devotion to tho classiQ stylo of 
art rw first perceptible to any extent after his 
sMond visit to Home in 1784, where he oxeentod 


his Tite S, Jl'ai/lsvi (abbot of Melrose, and D.'s 
stepson), printed by the Bolkmdists in tho Jeta 
Sandomm, and in a less perfect state in Fordun’s 
SaaidiToniem. Tho remains of D.’s legislntion, 
including tho interesting code of the Lega Sm- 
gomm, have been caraftilly collect^ in the fitrt 
■rolnme of The Ads of the Plarliameats of ScaOand 
(Kdin. 1844). 

Kmc D. IS often called St DaviA 'He -was never 
foimally canonised, or placed in tho roll of Saints 
of the Homan Catholic Church; but his name was 
inserted in the calendar prefixed to King (Iharlcs’s 
Prayer-book for ScotlanA printed at BAnburch in 
1037. * 

DAVID II. See Bitucn. . 

DAVID, Ffiucnsr, a French composer, was bom 
8th hlarch 1810, at Cadencii in Uio department of 
Vanclusc.^ He -wsm at first a chorister in -the cathe- 
dral of Aix, and at tho ago of twenty entered the 
Palis Conscmatoirc. Ho threw hhnsclf earnestly 
into the so^l speculations of his day; became an 
ardent _ disciple of St Simon, and nfterwoids of 
Bnfantin; lind finally, on the break-up of tho 
brotherhood attempted at MCnihnontant in 18^ 
ho betmk himself, along -with cloven of his fellow- 
dreamers, to tho Bast, i£cre to lealiso liis theory of 
life in undisturbed peace. ' The little hmot of enthu- 
siasts reached Constantinojde, whence they made 
tlicir way to-Sinma and Cairo. As thqy liad no 
meau, they Buttered greatly from want, sickness, 
and iU-usage. The plaguo forced them to Ileo from 
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1789, * Brutus condemnii^ his Son.' During the 
Bovointio^ ha was artistio superintendent of those 
mnd nationiil fotM end solemniries that recalled 
(but rathiw riientrically) Ihe customs of ancient 
Greece. As a member «it the Convention, he voted 
for the death of Louis XVL ; ho was a hot Jacobin, 
imd a member of the Committee of Public Safety, 
in au tho atrocities of which ho sluwed, and, in 
consMuence, was twice imprisoned after the fall 
of Bobespierre. To tho period of the Eerolution 
belong his ‘ Murder of Marat,’ ‘Murder of Pelletier,’ 
and his ‘Oath taken in the Tennis Court.’ Hb 
[mmins culminated in the ‘Bapo of tho Sabines’ 
(1799). In 1804, Napoleon appointed him his first 
pamtci\ and ^gavo bun a number of commisrions, 
md tUDoni; Jiig boat and nost celebrated works arc 
sCTcroI bistoiic portraits of the emperor, such os 
•NaTOleon crossmg the Alps.’ D. was warmly 
attached to Napoleon, and in 181A whm tho 
Bake 'of 'Wellington paid a visit to his studio, and 
oxpremed a wish that the ortist would paint bia 


At Srussds, December 29, 1825. D.’s biter style is 
mOTe free and natural than liis earlier^ in which his 
figu res, althou^i manifesting quite on ideal bcaufy 
of form, have oil the rigidity of sonlpturc^ and look 
that vital expression which creates a sympathy in 
tho m i nd of ^e beholder. Among paintxngs 
executed by him during his banishment werc« 
‘Lovo and Psyche,’ ‘Tho Wrath of Achilles,’ and 
‘Mara disanned by Yonus.’ Tho number of Ms 
pnpQs who acquired distinction was very great 

PiERXW JisAjr, A Frcndi sculptor, com- 
monly called David d’Angers, ivas bom at Angexs, 
1 a.u Mamh 1789 ; went to Pans when very young ; 


over tue sands, lind often, when they rested on 
their toilsome moreh among tho -wild tribes of 
the -wildcmcss, D., whoso ear -was quick to catch 
the ^native miu of tho Bosk sent forth cndiautuig 
strains from the instrument^ and made his con^ 
lades forget their misfortunes. In 1835, he reached 
Froncm, and published his M£hdies Orientalee for 
the pianoforte. They were unsuccessful; and D. 
remomed in obscurity tiU 1844, irheu ho bron^i 


obt’.ined tho first juko for sculpture given by the 
Academy of Arts. D, now -visited Bonle, where 
ho formed a friendship with Canovn. ,In 1816, he 
r^racd to Francx A statue of tho Great CondC, 
which ^ executed about this time, established his 
reputation. Bi 182Gj ho ^vns named a member of the 
ustttnfo, and appomted a professor in the School 
of the Fine Arts. Two years later, ho went to . 
Germany, where he executed a colosatl bust of 
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Goethe for the library at Weimar; and in a second 
tour in 1834, similar busts of Danncckcr, Rebelling, 
'ricck, and llauch, as vrcll as many portrait- 
statues of life-size. Diuing the July revolution, 
D. had fought in tho ranks of the people, and, in 
consccjucncc, he was employed by tiio now govem- 
iiicnt to execute the frontispiece of the Pantheon 
in 1833. llo finished it in 1837- Bj’ many it is 
considered his ehrf-^ceutna. In 18-18, tlic veil- 
known republicanism of tho artist procured for him 
tho hnnoiu' of a scat in the Constituent Assembly. 
After the foiip^’ilal, ho uns sent into exile, and 
went to Greece, but soon after xetnmcd to France, 
lie died Cth January 18SG. It vould bo impos- 
siblo to enumerate all D.’s works. The primnpal 
arc — ^'A Young Girl at the Tomb of Bot/aris,* *A 
Monument of Bonchamp,' 'A Virgin at tho Foot of 
the Cross,' a * Saint Juim,' statues of General Foy, 
Marshal St Cyr,ConiciUc, Fenclun, and liacine, and 
bnsts of La Fayette, Bemnger, Itossini, Chateau- 
briand, Ikilznc, and Casimir Dclavignc. Ihere is 
gre.-it force of expression in many of ll.’s works, hnt 
the drawing and execution arc not always accurate. 

JDAVIU, or DEWI, St, the patron saint of 
Wales, was, accordint; to tradition, tho son of the 
Prince of Ccrctica (C'anliganshirc), and was bom 
nliout the end of the fit^i or begmnini; of tho Cth 
century. Haring re.'.ulved im a religious life^ he 
s|>out, ns was cnstomaiy in those d.sys, a proba- 
< tiunaiy* punod in solitude, .after winch he com- 
I inenceil prc.sching to his rnnntrymen. llo imilt 
I a chapel at (ilastunbnry, and fuundvd twelve inon- 
' nsterie-t, the chief of which was at Mvnevia, in the 
. vale of Boss. .\t tho syn<id of llrei'y, in C.snligan- 
shire, held in 819, ,'st £>. shewctl himself a strong 
nplKiucnt of the Pelagian liitvsy. tiiib'Kjueiitly, ho 
j became Archbishojiot Cai‘ilvon-uiinn-I.’hk, but trans- 
ferred his sec to Mvnovt.s, now calhsl lit D.ivids, 

I wlietu he ditsl aliout the year (hll. ht 1). was cclc- 
I bmtvil for lus elotpience and biicccss in conversion. 

, Scvcial works ha\u been asbrihid to him, but these 
• arc no lougor v\taut. llis life sras wiittcu by 
ISiccuiarch, Iksliop of ,St Uas'id's, w'ho died about 
j tho year 1(199. Tho J/i»tiin't S. /lari’liA, by Oiraldus 
' Cambrensis, WTittun .about 117.~', and ]niblishcd in 
■ Wharton's Anglia Hurra, is little inure than on 

I abridgment of lticcin.sn.irs work. 

DAVID, a town on the left bank of a r(vcr of 
tho jsamc iiniiie, in Vrragu.s, which w.ss one of the 
! provinces of Yew Granada (now the Pnited States 
I of Colombia), .and lying on the frontier of t'osta 
Itica, 111 Central .\nicnc.s. U. i.s in lat. 8° 231 Y., 

■ and long. 83' 37' W., and is bciNiratcd by n com- 
j iKiratis-ely narrow part of the lathmus of Darien 
inmi the lagoon of ( 'hirigui, an inlet of tho Cariblican 
Se.s, which, wstli sullicicnt dc|ith fur largo ships, 

i ienytratcs nearly 30 nides into tho land towards me 
.’acific Ocean. To this nmition tho place appears 
to mre its prosperity, 'rhough of recent origin, it 
iiiimbcrcd,in 1813, -1331 inhabitants, with a constant 
and regular immignitiun. It cxiiorts rice, coiTcc, 
hides, turtle, shi'Ilii, and gold-duht. Its climato is 
understo'id to be cuiup.iratively salubrious. 

DAVIDS, St, an ancient but now. dec.sycd episcopal 
city, in the west of Pembrokeshire, the wustmost 
toivn in AValcs. It is situ.atcd on the atrc.amlct 
Allan, a milo from its mouth, near St David's 
Head, on tlio north side of St Bride’s B.sy. It 
has been the scat of a bishopric since about SI9, 
when St David transferred tho archbishop's sec to 
St D. (before c-iUcd Mynyw, and bv the Bomans 
Mcna\d.s) from Cncrleon. It was in the middle ages 
a latto citj^— tho great resort of pilgrims to St 
David’s shrine; it is now a small nlage, with 
only a few good houses, besides those of tho deigy. 
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It has a fine cathedral, and splendid remains of 
ndigions houses, episcopal palace, and iSt Mary’s 
College (founded by John of Gaunt], within a high 
embattled wall nearly a mHe in circuit. These 
were several times tnllagcd and burned by rhe 
Danes and others during the Otii and two following 
centnries. Tho cathedral, founded in 1189, on the 
site of the monastery of St Dar-id, is cruciform. 
Its dimensions, in the interior, arc as follows: 
length, 290 feet; breadth', 70; nave, 124; choir, 
80; transept, 120 _; central tower, 127 feet high. 
It cemtains a curious movable pidpit, an clalmr- 
ntcly* worked bidiop's throne; the tomb of the 
Karl of Biclmiond, father of Denn* VIL ; and abo 
Ecxmlchral monuments of tho carly-bishops of the 
sec, .IS Giraldns Cambrensis, Anselm, &c. Among 
the former bishops, may bo named Laud, Bull, .South, 
and Horsley. 'J3ic present oecnpant of the see is 
Connim Tlurlwall, the liistorian of Greece. The 
catliedrnl establishment includes a bishop, a dean, 
four canons, fi\o vicars choral, and other oiliccis 
residentiary, with fonr archdeacons,' and 12 nrv- 
bendaries, or honorary c.mons, non-resident. The 
bishop has £4,700 a year, and lives at Abctgwili, 
near Caermarthen. Pop. (1871) 2131, chiefly agti- 
enltirral labourers. Wrlliam the Conqueror mado 
an olTcring ns a pilgrim at St D.ivid's sbiine. 
Cairns, tumuli, holy wclb>, chapels, crosses, Ac., 
aimund around St D., and especially at StD.s.vip' 8 
llEsb, a high nigged promontory two miles north- 
west of the citj’, and tho westmost iioint in 
Wales, in lat. 51* Si' K., and long. 5’ 20’ W. 

DA'VIE.t, Sir. .Tons, a poet and statesman of 
some reputation, was tbo son of a leiial practitioner 
in WiltsViTc, and was bom in 1570. At the age of 1.7 
bo was sent to Queen’s College, Oxford, where, five 
yc-irs after, he took his dc^o of B.A., liaving spent 
two of these yc.ars in tho hliddlc Temple, where he 
studied law. He w-is c.illcd to the h.v in 1505, Imt 
forfeited his privileges, and eventually was expeUed 
from tho Temple on account of certain incUscretions. 
Ifo began his political c.wccr in ICOl. In 1C03, ho 
was sent by James I. os solicitor-general to Ireland, 
nnd almost immediately after, he became attorney- 
gencrak Ho sms c.-illcd to the degree of sergeant- 
at-lasv in IGOG, ami in the spring of the following 
year received the honoitr of knighthood. On tho 
assembling of ilio Irish p.srli.'imcnt, called in 1G13, 
D. sras chosen Siicnkcr of the JIouso of Commons. 
In 1G20, be took bis Ec.st in the Enclbb parlmment 
as member for Kcwxastlc-nndcr.Lync. Ho died 
suddenly of nimplcxy, December 7, 1&2G. 

As a lawyer, the character of D. is that of a man 
of gtv.st Ic.sming and talent. His Jieporta of Oatet ■ 
ai{judfjid in tl' King's Courts in Inland, published 
in 1C15, were the tint reiMrts of Irish cases ever 
pnhiished, nnd had a prefneo from the pen of D., 
which was esteemed by an old critic ns tliolicst tb.st 
was ever prefixed to n lasr-book. But it is ns a 
poet tlmt ho is chiefly notable. His OnJirJttm, or n 
Porm on Dancing (169G), was followed by his great 
work, the Wow Tcipsam, a Poem on tlie Soul and 
(Ac JmmorlaUlg thereof (1599). His verse is elegant 
without being artificial, and flowing without being 
cardcss, while its conipnct stnicturo is remarkable 
for his times. Among his misccllancnus works m.sy 
ho mentioned his Discorerg of thi True Cause irhg 
Maud ms nnvr Sulducd aitirelg until the Jlcign 
of King James /.^(Lond. 1C12), a workwMch has 
nlw.s^'s been considered of gre-st v.slue to-jiDhtical 
inquirers. 

^DA/VILA, Bsnico Caterixo, n celebrated Italian 
historian, was hom at Pieve di Sacco, in tho vicinity 
of Padua, October 30, 1576. D., when seven years 
old, svas ta]:cn to Franco for hia education. At tlio 
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pf 18, lie cntcnd the Bcirico of Hcniy 17., 
iniicli lie Afterwards exchanged for the milit:^ 
rcrricc of 7cnic& He was shot on his way to 
Crrnia, to tako command of the garrison, in ICSl. 
I).7 has been rendered famous by his great worlc, 
entitled Sloria delk Otierre CivUi di Fretntia 
I (Venice, ICSO), a bistoiy comprising that crcntful 
period from the death of Henty IL, 15S9, to the 
peace of Vervins in 139S. 

DAVIS, J'crFcnsoK', bom in Kcntnchy in ISOS, i 
first made himself conspicnous as a member of the | 
lloiuo of Depresentatives, and afterwards of the 
liational Senate, in which he represented the state I 
of Mississippi At the commencement of tho 
Mexican war, ho left Congress, and engaged actively 
in the contest. Having the advantage ot a military 
training, and having served in the regular army, he 
soon acquired distinction. When Fierce was elected 
president in 1S33, D. was appointed secretary of 
war, and at this period he exercised a powerful 
intluenec in the administration— ruling, in fact, the 
president as well as the greater number of the 
I m«mbcrs of the cabinet. \V^en Bnehannn became 
I president, he left the cabinet, but was returned to 
the senate by the le^slatnra of Mississippi, which 
TOsilion he retained till the secession of his state. 
On the 18lh Fcbmaiy 1891, D, was chosen president 
of the Confederate States and re-clceted for six 
years in 18C3. The manner in which the new enn- 
Btitnticn was drawn np by D., his military skill, 
odministrativc capacity, and unwearied activity 
a’cry fully justified the choice ; and his disinter- 
estedness and personal bearing endeared him to all 
classes in the southern stiates. After the fall of 
Dichmond, D. was eaptnred when cndcavonring to 
csc.ape in 1895, aud was kept a prisoner in Fortress 
Sfimroc for two years. He was released on bail in 
1897, .ind finally set at liberty by the gcncr.al 
amnesty oi Dec. 25, 1898. After a visit to Furopc, 
D. settled at Mempbia^ Tennessee. See ITinxci} 
SXAUS. 

DAVIS, Jons’, on eminent navigator of tbc 
latter part of tho 18th c., was liom at Sandridge, 
near Dartmouth, and is principal]}’ distinguished 
far having, between 1685 and 1088, undertaken 
three voyages to the northern seas in search of a 
north-w^ passage. In the first Toy.<mc, ho sailed 
as far nortli as the 73d degree or latitndc, and 
discovered the 8tr.ait which Dears his nam& He 
afterwards made five voyages to tho East Indies, 
in the last of which ho was killed in a light with 
Gonfo Japanese on the coast of Malacca. This event 
took placo in 1905. Ho is the author oi several 
worics, among which tho chief arc — TAc ll'orkfa 
JTiidrographiml JJeseription (Iiond. 1595) ; and T/ts 
Scamnn'a Secrete, 8vo (Lend. 1595). 

DAVIS, Sm Joiw FnJUroig, Baht., horn in 
Iiondon 1705, long resident in China os chief superin- 
tendent nf ^nton, and afterwards as mvemor and 
cominandcr.in-chicf of the colony of Btong-kong, is 
ODO of tho best and most trustworthy authorities on 
Cbin,a and the Chinese, In 184^ D. was created a 
baronet, and received the order of Knidit Grand 
Cross of the Bath in 1854. Sir John F. D. is dcpiiiy- 
licutenant of tbc county of Glonrcstcr, Din China, 
during the War and since the Peace, appear^ in 
1852, and was followed in 1857 by bis China, a 
General Deseriptim o/ Outl Empire. 

DAWIS’ STHAIT, so called from the navimtor 
who discovered it| forms tho sontlicm piirt of that 
inlet of tbo Atlantic wliich 'washes thowcstcra const 
of Omcnland. It thus connects Baffin’s Bay, and 
also, in some sense, Hudson’s Strait^ ’with tbo open 
ocean. At its nntro'n'cst point, it measures 190 miles 
across. It is laigdy frequented ly wbaling-idiips. 


A constant current, blinMg with ii^ of coarse, 
much ice, flows down D, S. from the cfrenmpolor 
waters. Bcccntly, however, it has been maintained, 
on ajqmrently good gronn^_ that, on the eastern 
side, an opposite enrrent, similarly frei^ted, sweeps 
round Capo Farewell, on its way oom Spitzhergen. 

DA'VIT, in Ship-huilding, is a piece of timher 
projecting over the bow or front-part of a vessel. 



and used as a crane for hoisting the anchor out of 
the water clear of her bow; two such pieces of 
timher or iron on her side, or stem, arc used for 
hoisting or lowering tbo boats. 

DAVOtTT (not Davottst, as commonly writtcnl, 
Louis Kicous, a French marahnl, was bom 10th 
May 1770, at Annonx, in tho old proTinco of 
Bnrunndy; was educated along 'with Bonaparte 
at tho military school of Brienno ; and in 1785, 
became snb-licntcnant in a cavalry regiment During 
the revolutionary ’wars, ho rose to tiic rank of 
gencroL Ho accompanied Bonaparte to the East, 
where he mmnly contribnted to the victory at 
Aboukir, and otherwise distingnished himself both 
in Upper and Lower Fgypt. On his retnm to 
Fmnce, ho w.-a named general of division in 1800, 
commander-in-chief of tho consular grenaffier guards 
in 1801, and marshal oi tlio empiro m 1804. In tho 
campaigns of 1805, 1609, and 1807, ho acted n 
brilliant part in the great victories obtained by tlio 
IVcnch at Ulm, Ansterlitz, Jena, Aucistadt, Eylan, 
and FricdlanA In reward of his biavcry, Bonaparte 
cnsitcd him Duko of Aucistndt (Jnly 2, 1808). On 
tho rcnowal of ^tho war with Auatna in 1800, D.’s 
star 'wna oraun in the ascendant and be was cicat^ 
Frinco of Eckmllhl for his sorviccs at tho Ixittlo of 
Eokmllhl. At 'Wagnun, he performed prodigies of 
valour. AppointccT gavataat of Foland, ho mlcd 
that countiyin a spirit of tho harshest despotism, 
and provoked the reproaches of 'the emporor, hut 
nevertheless, did not chango his system, b tho 
Bnssian campaimi of 1812, ho gathered frcrii laur^ 
on tho fields of Mohilow and Borodffio. After tho 
rctrovt from Moscow, D. became governor-general 
of 'the Hanse towns, and established himself at 
Hamhuru, where lie gallantly maintoined himself 
fill tbo lint restoration of tho Bonrbons. On tho 
return of Bonaparte from Elba, D. 'was appointed 
war-minister, and in this office showed a romark.vbic 
genins for tbo rajnd organisation of troops and 
supplies. After tho battlo of IVatcrloo, ho rcrcivcd 
the command of 'Uio relics of tho French army under 
the walls of Paris. Ho would bavo continued the 
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contest, liad lio not been ordered by tlio Prorisional 
Government in tbo cnjiit.il to conclude a nulitarj' 
convention with tho allies. In ISIO, ho was rondo a 
peer of Franco. Ilis death took ]ilaco Jnno 1, 1S2.1. 
i'innncss of character and dauntless conr.sgo were 
D.’a leading characteristics ; but his roilit.ary sover- 
, itics often svent tho length of h.irshness, and even 
cruelty, vvhilo his capacity had in it BOinethuig 
.akin to barbarism. 

DAtT, Sin IlmirnnY, ono of tho grc.atcBt 
eheinisls of his own or of any age, aiaas bom on 
tho 17th December 1778, at Fcnranco, in Conuv.all, 
avherc his father avas a carver in avood. At the 
rchool of Truro, where he w.as educated until he was 
Ifi, ho shewed little relish for classical learning, 
but ho aras diatingmislnal for a highly retentive 
inomorj' and an early pa'sion for jmeliy, which 
never lor.sook him. .Vimther ]irominrnt trait of his j 
character was eepi.ally early developed : an .a child, 
ho would angle even in tho pitti ni of the rln el.s ; ' 
and only two years before his de.ath, and after his i 
' health had given way, he published his interi ting 
j volume, ,S':/i!;onici, or Jiin.'s of .‘'oon 

, nflir leaving rchool, he became ajiprentico to a 
I surgeon and apitlueary in l'(n.'.ance. Ifo at the | 
' same time t uteri d upon a course of itudyall but 
, univerral, ' ?j>eculali"us on religion and piditics, i 
on melaphysica ami mor.it’', are pl.accl in his not*'. | 
I Ixinb* in juitaivsilmn nith stanras of pw try ami I 
fragment.s of rom.anee.' A syntem of mathematical , 
ttudy, rceptic.al philcnphy, Scotch inet-anhyriri and | 
Gennan trace ndentahsrn, fucciiuvely ttuM.vilj 
I his attention. The i tmly of natural plnh" iphy 
I brouglit him near-T to that dejiartim at svhtch wai 
to be his own; but it v. .at iml till he It.a'l rc.acl.. d 
hi.iilPtli var, that !;■• inl'T'd lenously ujion th" 
.study of ell' mi'try. lie mnv made the .acnuriiitane'' 
of Dr IkdiiiH t, vh" bad olahhdud a rm umat'c , 
i Institution at I’lillon, ami v.ho t'S"!: him .sj IiD , 
' a'-iitant. lb re l). c.amid on a cour'" of i tp- ri- 
luent.i on the rt p;rat; n of dilb rait ga"' '. in nhielt 
iie lisd im O' tlian om-" marly raerilte.-'l Idi life.. 
Ho thus di'.'ovirv'l tin' .singular i ihiiaratiiig elfect , 
of riitr<''is oxt'l'' wh' It breathi'l, Tim m''‘.mitl 
which lie pubh-h'd of hn n ■'■atahes, e-t-abli-h"! . 
his reputation, .ami I"l t-i his apjKuntmeiit, .at the 
are ol aa betnrer to the Itoy.al Imtilution of' 
j Loridnn. lie dilu.rtd Iiis first b etiire in 18ill ; 

I .ami liii ilo-iU' UC'-, .and the imvelty and a-ari'-ty of 
hi 1 1 xp nim nt i.siKtu .attno't' d erov.d' d and iirilliaiit ■ 
' audmiie. a In Dn.'!, he Ngan n > .arvht i I'niimet'*.! J 
v.'itii aip'icultiire, ( n sshieli h*' 'I'div.T'd a C"ur •• of j 
I'ctnn '. Thi.''e v.i O' pitbh'he'l in ISl.t, niider the I 
' tub.' of i-'/c'.'w.rj I' f Ai/riniltiira! Vl.i-v-'.nj, ami f<-nn 
I .an train that fcience. Tii" diwovt riis. liov.vter, 
on which D.'s fune as a do mot cliii llv ri'.t i, took 
their origut in tlie vows v.lneli h" tlcveloi'ed in' 
, 180(1, in hn l!.al:i nan b.'cturi'. On tyui' Chrmii-nt 
Apenri'j of l'.’,'clrun!<j. Tins i 'say was univcr.'ally 
rogaialnl .as oil" of the iiio't v.ahiatdo contribu- 
tions cvir made to elonnea! S' ienc', and obt.aim"! 
tlie prize of tier I'r' ncli Institute. Following out 
bis prin.ijile, Im avas I' '1 to tlie grand di.scoa'orv, 
that tb" .alhalicj ami i.artlni am comptiuml fufi- 
stancis fonmd by oxygen nniti'd aaitli inctaIHe 
lias.-s. It avas i>ot.s.''li that he tint suceeetleil in 
lb composing, on tho 8th OctolsT 1807. When lie 
liril raav Un' glohiili 3 of the mav im Lai, po'ii.tiiiin, 
hi'S delight is sai'l to h.ave lx en ro ecstatic that it 
rc'piircd lomo time for him to coinpi'o liim''elf to 
eontinuo tloi experiment. He next deenmpond 
lo'ia and the alkaline i.arth,", baryta, strontha, lime, 
.ami magiusia; and di‘'cQa''‘retl llie neav metals, 
yulttnn, {i-irtinn, t'nm'inin, mlciurr., and j;my;ir»mni. 
Witli regard to tli" eartbn proper, be succcedcsl in 
proanng that they comsist of ba.sc.s united to oxygen. 


It was reserved for Wbblcr and otliers to exhibit 
llio bases by tbcniselves. 

In 1812, D. w-as laiightcd, m.arricd a lady of 
considcrablo wealth, and re.signcd tbo chcmic.al 
chair of tho _ Royal Imstilution. Th.at ho might 
ina'cstigato his now theoiy of volcanic action, ho 
received permission from the French government — 
tlioiigh tho two countries were then at war — to a-isit 
tho continent, and was received with tho grc.atcst 
ilistiiictlon by tho scientific men of France. On 
returning to England in 1815, ho entered on tho 
investigation of tho nature of fire-damp, which 
is tho cause of explosions in co.al-mincs. Tliis 
rcjiiltcd in the invention of tho safety-lamp (g. v.) 
— ono of tho most v.aluablo prcrciits ever m.ado 
by science to humanity. Though the value of the 
invention w.as everywhere ncknowledgcd, the only 
national reward w.as a baronetcy after a l.ajisc 
of three years, 'nds has been contrasted with 
tho jK'nsion of £1200 a yc.ar’ hc.stoavcd by tho 
i.amo govcnimcnt on .Sir WillLam Congrevo for 
tho ina'entien of his rocket. On the' death of Sir 
.Tiis( ph Ranks, in 1820, .8ir llnm]ihiy D. was elected 
Fri'.sidi nt of llic Royal Society. Ilis attention 
W'.aa .ihortly after c.allcd to the import.ant olijcct 
of pri si-rvitig tlie copper-sheathing of a-csscls from 
corrosion by tho action of r'.'.a-wator. 'Ibu ho 
offected by altering tlio electric condition of tho 
coppT by tnc.ana of bambi of zinc ; but tlio bottoms 
of the a‘c.”-"li Ix’c.amo so foul from tbo mlhcsion 
of avcfda, sliells, I'cc., tkal the jilan had to !» 
.abamloni'l. 

Early in 182.7, .Sir Ifumpiiry D. had begun to 
complain of tlo; lo lof I'trengtb, and, in 1525, he had 
a parah tic attack alfccting Ids right .ride, lie made 
tv.'.i jo'tnicy.i to th" continent for the recovery of 
hit li' alth. .ami diul at Genev.a on tho 20lh M.ay 
182.\ at the early age of .71. Tlie Geiievere gsvem- 
ini'iit cviriccd Ih' ir n'lpcct by a public fnncraL So 
wbb'ly .spr'-.a-l was th" rvpnt.ation of .Sir lliunphry 
I>., that li" wa > a lU' ml>- r of .almct .all tho scientitio 
in titntions in t!i" worbl. Cnvitr, in hi'! say.s: 

• .Mr Davy, not yit ;i'2 vi ar.i of age, occiii'icd, in lluj 
opinion ol all that could judgn of such l.al>''Ui-.<, tho 
lir. t rank among th" clmini' 1 1 of this or of ."uiy other 
age.’ lb' bb'S th" work'! alnady rmntioned, .and .a 
gn.almimh'r of contritiutii'in to the I’liilo-opldcal 
Trans.acti"!!", .'-‘ir lliimphr;,' D. piil'liihcl 
<>/■ C/.- • iioit i’/.i'iC"''; ’.y (Lond. 1812); nU'l Coiim'n- 
(IOCS in Tret' 'I, tr t!-' Days e/ a y'/u7o'>; /er 
(;tl tiL l.ond. IS.'il). .a]ip'arcd .after his de.atli. See 
.'fr.’'io!'r.i of the bi/c <f Sir Jtunphn/ J)., by Ills 
lirothi r (lyml. 1S75, 2 vol’.) ; and Tlit Jti/cojiiir 
JImnj try D., by Dr F.ari'i (I.oml. 15.71). 

DAVY-.d SAIT.TV-DAl'ir. See Sapinv-UMi'. 

D.VM'A'LLA [IlypnpJ.tl.r.lnvit datcalla), a C.sh of 
till' f.aiiiily SU'TiiUr, found in tli" rivers of Guiana, 
and highly c itciined for the dclic.acy of ita Qeili. 
It is fi'incrmica taro feet and a li.aif long, and bar, 
a I'liont romcwlial liI:o that of .a idke, but the 
imuitb is fiiriili'hi.il cidi* with a'cry minute teeth. 
Tho rkiu is deatituto of rcalc', and tho colonru 
Ii.aa'o that hriglitness ."O often reen in tropical 
It'lica, gn'on, bromi, and carmine. Tlio D. has 
bocome shy in tlio avatera of tho more populous 
anil long-si'lticd ji-arLs of Gui.an.a, althnugu easily 
captured in more laniote regions, 

DAWK, or DAK, n rnetliod of traa'clling in 
India avhieh con-slsts in pi'sting by palanquin Irom 
station to station, or for any distance. Tho traveller 
mu.st first purcharo a .slrcmg palanquin, wliicii h'j 
can li.avo for from -10 to 100 rupees (£t to £10), but 
arldch lie can always dispo'o of when his Joiinie 3 ' 
has Is'cn completed, and gencrallj* at a jirolit. Ilia 
clothes, together with whatever articles ho may 
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not muacdintcly need, ore coxtied in tiii-bozcs 
or \rickcr-baskcta called pettaraht, by leparata 
bearcEfl, who precede or nccoziipany the palanquin ; 
nrhateriff bo considen necosaaiy, borrerer, he lueps 
beaido bimseli inaidc. At all the atagea, 'urhieh are 
from 9 to 11 milea ap^, there are ndaya of 
bearera. prerionaly provided by the poatnxastcr, 
the usual number for one palanquin being ideven. 
All aizangementa as to coat are made irith the 
postmaatcr of each prcaidcncy b^oro starting, 
but the trardlcr is luao expected to give some 
small sum to his bearers at the cnA cd each 
stage : ci^t annas (one shilling) among the entire 
set of bcaien is as much as is expected in the 
\niy_ of giatnity. The Horse-dawlc, a land of 
carriage vrith scats for four, and capable of being 
used as a bed in rrhieh two can deep, the ba^age 
being conveyed on the top, act on wheda, and 
drawn by homes, ia in liaa on the great trunk road 
from Calcutta to the upper provincca, but has not 
been eatabliahcd thron^ont &e county generally, 

DAW'LISH, a flourishing and pieturcsqne 
watering-place, on the south coast of Devonshire, 
IS miles south of Exeter. It lies in a valley running 
cast and west between the months of the Exe and 
Tcign. It has recently built pulilio-batha. Fop, 
(1871) aosa 

DAWH. See Twruanr. 

DA^ a town of France, in the department of 
Iiandea, idcasantly situated on the left bank of the 
Adorn, SO miles north-east of Bayonne. Among its 
princi^ buildings are the hi^ chnreh, oneo a 
cathedral, and the bishop's palace. It is an inter- 
mediate d£pOt for goods forwarded to Spain, and 
has some mannfaetnres of earthen-ware, wine, and 
brandy j Imt it is chiefly remarkable for its hot 
saline springs, the temperature of which at the 
Bonreo is 163° F. The water, which ia me^dnal 
and nearly tasteless, was used for bathing-pniposcs 
by the ItomdUs^ who confctied upon the spnngs the 
name Aquas Augustas Tarbellicas. Fop. (187S) 7860. 

DAT (probably allied to the Lot diet, day, 
diwan, the sl^, from the root div, to shine) origin- 
meant the space of time duriim which itb 
li^t, in opposition to the apace oT darkness or 
night; it now more usually denotes a comidrte 
idternation of light and darkness. It is the cailh’s 
rotation that causes the vicissitude of day and night. 
The earth being a globc^ only one-half of it can be 
in the sun’s li^t at once; to that half it is day, 
whilo the other half is in ib asm shadow, or m 
night. But by the earth’s rotation, the several 
portions of the surface have each their tom of li^t 
and of darkness. This happens because tho position 
of the earth is such that the equator ia on tho 
whole presented tosrards tho sun; bad cither polo 
been towards the sun, that hcmiaihcre would have 
revolved in continual li^^ the other in continual 
darkness. 

One complete rotation of the earth docs not make 
a day, in the usual sense. If the time is noted when 
a p^cnlar fixed star is exactly south or on tho 
meridian, when the same star comes again to the 
meridian the next daj^ the earth has nuide esictly 
one rotation, and the tuno that has dapsed ia colled 
a adertdl day. This portion of time u always of 
the same Iragih ; for the motion of the earth on its 
axis is stricuy nnifoim, and is, in fact^ tho only 
sMctly uniform^ motion that nature ^usenta us 
wi& Sidereal time, or star-time, from in unvarying 
nnifbnnitw, ia much used by astronomers. But tho 
pamgo of a star across tho meridian ia not a con- 
qmcnous cnon^ event for regulating the movementB 
of men in general. It is not a.complote rotation of 
the earth, irat a comploto altorriation of Ugbt and 


darkness that constitutes their day. This, which 
ia called the civil or tho solar day, ia measured 
between two meridian passages of Qio sun, and is 
about four minntca longer than the sidereal day. 
The cause of the grciSer length is this: When 
the earth has made ono compTeto tom, so as to, 
bring the meridian of tho place to the same position ' 
among the fixed stars as when it was noon the day 
before, tho sun has in the meantime (apparentiy) 
moviri eastward nearly ono degree amo^ the stor^ 
and it takes the earth about four minutes more 
to move nmnd so^ as to overtake him. If tbia 
eastward motion of the sun were nnifonn, the 
length of tho solar day would bo as sim^e and os 
easily determined as wat of the sidereal. But the 
cclh^ or sun's path crosses (he earth’s equator, 
and is therefore more oblique to the direction of tho 
earth's rotation at one tune another; and 
besides, as the Ciurth moves in her orbit with vary- 
ing speed, tho rate of the sun's apparent motion m 
the ecliptie, which is caused by wt of the earth, 
must also vary. Tho consequence is, that the length 
of tho solar day is eonstanl^ fluctuating; b)w to 
get a fixed measure of solar tune, astronomers havo 
to imagine a sun moving uniformly in the celestial 
equator, and eoimleting its circuit in tho same time 
as tiie real sun. The time marked by this imaginary 
sun ia called mesa solar time; when tho imaginary 
sun is on tho meridian, it is mean noon; when the 
real aim is on tho meridian, it is apparent noon. It 
ia obvious that a sun-dial must shew apparent time, 
whilo clocks and watches keep mean time. Only in 
tena days of tho year do tiiese trro hit<d« of timo 
eoincid& In the mtcrvals, the sun is always either 
too fast or too slow ; and tho difierence ia called the 
expiation of time, because, when added to or subtracted 
mom apparent time, it makes it equal to mean time. 
The mean solar day is divided into twenty-four 
hours, tho hours into minutes ond seconda A 
mderrail day, we have seen, is shorter ; its exact length 
is S3 honi^ 66 minutes, 4 seconds of mean solar or 
cominon time; Astronraers divide the sidereal day 
also into twenty-four hours, whidi ore of courso 
shorter than common hours. In tho oonrso of a 
civil year of 365 days, tho earth tarns on its axis 
366 tunes, or there ore 366 sidareal days. Astrono- 
mers reckon the day os beginning at noon, and 
count the hours from 1 to Zk The civil day bqginB 
nt midni^t, and the hours ore counted in Wo 
divisioru of twelve each. The ccdesiastioal day 
was reckoned from sunset to sunset. 

A day, in law, ineludes the whole twenty-four 
hours, without any reference to the season of tho 
«r, or the amoimt of lidt or darkness. Whm 
is no qualifying alipi^tion, therefore, tiio 
obligation to pay on a certain day is disebarged, 
if the momy bo paid before twmva o’clock at 
nigbti or the commencement of the following day. 
On tile same principle, if anything is to be done 
within a certain timo from or after the doing of 
a certain other thing, tho day on whieh thenrst 
not or occurrence takes jflaco is excluded. If 
A lands himself to pay money ten days rtiter B's 
death, and B dies on tiie let, the money will not 
bo duo ^ the night of tho lltb at twelve o’olocln 
Where it is not absolutely necessary, for the pur. 
posM of justice, tho law exidudes fractional portions 
of time; thus, half a year consists of 182 days, and a 
quarter of a year of 91. 

A Umfid day is a day on.which there is no legal 
impediment to tiie execution of a writ— L e., all days 
exc^t Sundays and fast-days appointed by govern- 
ment Ciiminal warrants ore an exception to this 
rule, and may be both granted and executed on 
Sundays and fost-doys. By 29 dor. K e. 7, all 
contracts made by persons in their ordinary calling 
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on a Sunday am voiA Tho exceptions to tliia nilo 
explained under Loud’s Day. In England, 
Clinstnias-day, Good-Priday, and Enator-day gener- 
ally stand oil tlic same fnctiiin with days appointed 
1>y royal piwlamation for public fasting and linmilia- 
tion ; but ill Scotland, tliero is no exception mado 
in favour of any of tlio feast or fast dhys of tbo 
cliureb. 

JJiwt of Orace. Tbo time at irliicli a bill is 
' - tliie, or al maiurij^, is in general three days 

_ a 

Unci' nddilinii.al dal's wliicli ate generally alloircd 
by the custom of merchants, and ‘which the laws 
01 the United Kingdom recognise ami protect, are 
called days of graca If the third day of grace fall 
on a Sunday, the bill is parable the day licfore. 
If it fall on any of the hank holidays, the bill is 
pay.able the day after. See BiLt. 

DAY, Thomas, a jiolitiral writer and jioet, M'as 
born in Lninlon, .Tune 22, 174S, and studied at 
Uxfonl. The Ameriain M'.nr of independence, avilh 
vhich he strongly ai-mpathiscd, seems to hare 
mused his ]ioetie.il enurgie.s. In 177;i, he published 
Thf Jtifinn Xrnm ; in 1770, 'J'/it Ltriiom: 

and in 1777, '.Thf JJaohlion if Aiifricn, Hut he is 
chieliy ii'iiiark.sblc as the .author of the famous 
J/iytoru o/Niniil/onl anil Merlon, ns also the lIMory 
of JAllle Jiirt, lie w.as Uilletl by being thrown front 
a horse, 2StIi Si'ptemher'l7S0. 

DAYAK.S. Sio Hoi'.ni'o, and IliiooKi',, Sti: 
dAM]». 

DAV.PLY. See Ei'iir.MiinA. 

D.VY-LIIjY (Iffin-Tmillii), a genus of plants of 
the naiiiral onUr Liliiiaa, bating a pi'n.aiitli witli 
b'dl-shapeil limb, and sult'cylinilrical tiilM», ami 
globe.' seids with Soft ley’it. .Sereral spiei.s an' 
I’llllivateil in our tlnwer-ganlcns, especially the 
fnagrant Yellow Day-lily {//. jhra), a native of ' 


a^a when the word Dap was qiccially applied to 
the day aj^mted for hearing a cause, or for the 
mcotmg of an assembly.^ _ A_ daysman was thus a 

s 


I whera Job aorrowfully e.sys, in reference to" his 
I rclatyn to God: Neither is there any davsman 
teimxt iiH, that might ],sy Ids hand upon us" both' 
(Job uc. 33). 

DAY'TON, the fourth city of Ohio in the United 
SlatM with regard to population and wealth, 
stisnds at the conilnpnco ol the Mi.smi and the 
Mad, in lat. 30’ 44' N., and long. 8t“ 11' 'W. It is 
comected -with Cineinnnti, the commercial capital 
of the state, on the Ohio, by the Miami Can.sl--thc 
dist-snim being C2 miles ; and it is tto tctmimis of 
SIX railways, which radiate in every direction. In 
tho variety nnd extent of its manufactiucs, D. 
stands foremost among western to'wns in propor-' 
tion to its size. Tho popiilrtion lias very rapidly 
incrcsseib In 1850, it nmoimtcd to 10,070, havin" 
almost quadrupled within tho preceding 20ycars^ 
in 185a% it liAtl ri^en to 1G|CG2, Biicwxag an addition 
of more than 50 jier cent, in three yc.sts ; in ISCO, it 
ainiinntcd to 20,'1S2 ; nnd in 1871, to 30,473. 

D'AZA'EA, Dos Pr.i,ix, a verj' eminent mstiiralist, 
SV.SS bom at llarbniiales, in Aragon, 18th May 1740, 
was educated at tho nuiversity of lliicsc.s, obtained 
a oimmi.ssion in tho Spaiiisb army, sras severely 
wonnderl in the atbscl: upon Algiers, nnd in 1781 
was ,sppointcd one of tho commissioners for fixing 
tho bounilAies of the Si«msh nnd Portuguese 
po»sc.«ions in Smith Amcric.s. He proceeded immedi- 
ately to that country, and did not retnra to Sp.sin 
till ISM, encountering many difncnltics in tho 
disdiargo of bn duties, in which he shewed tho 
gn'.at("t faitlifiilness and perseverance. ITo devoted 
himself also to the investigation of the gcographi', 
I'thnolora', nnd natural history of tho remons in 
Mhich ho Mient so many ycaw, nnd publubcd an 
I account of his tms'cls, ami an important work on 
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DaylUy. 

Ilungarj', Siberia, .and the north of Cliiin, It has 
also been rccomini'nilcd to f.tiincri ns affonling a 
Blipiily of a rno'.t acccpt.abli' green-food to cattle, 
Diit Jf./ulnt, a native of the lA-vant, ptroliici's mote 
almiid.snt foliage, nnd catlh' aie eqimliy fond of 
it Doth sjiecics are iibroiis-rootod pereniimls svith 
linear li',m'S. 

DAY'SSfAN, a name fonnerly given in England 
(and htill ^iii use in some of the northern counties) 
to an arbitrator, umpire, or elected judge. It has 
its origin in the judicial langimge of the middle 


urns eminent ns a diplomatist. 

Di:.VCqN OP A TILVDE, tho president, for 
the time bein'.’, of ecrbiiii incoqiorations in Scotland ; 
in wiui'h country, before thcpa«sing of tho Burgh 
lb form Act (3 and 4 Will Ii'’, c, 7C), tho deacons 
of trades or crafts rcnreicntcd tho tr.sdcs in tho 
resjiectivo toirn-coiineUs. They were elected by 
till' incoqmFation.n, hut generally under tho control 
of the town'coimcil. 'flic anhordinate incorpora- 
tion presented a list of six of its members to 
the town-co'incil, hy whom three of tho names 
Mrero atruch olf. The leet, thus aliortcncd, sras 
returned, in onler that tlie deacon for tlio ensuin” 
year alioiilil ho chosen from it. By tho act just 
ts'ferml to (ii..lfl), it is ennctcil that tho deacons 
shall no longer ho recognised ns oflicial and consti- 
tuent memhera of the town-council, the power of 
the cr.sfts to elect dc.seons nnd other ofiicers for 
tho management of their nlfnits being reserved 
{f. 21). This more limited privilege is now exercised 
independently of tho town-council. TIio deacon- 
convener of tho trades in IMinhnrgh nnd Glasgow 
(f. 22), is atill n memher of tlio toivn-coimcn. 'Ono 
of tho rlutics of tho dc.scon in former times was 
to essay, or try, tho work of apprentices, previous to 
their being numilted to the freedom of the trade. 
Sco DiiAif or GifiLD. After this explanation, it 
need hnrdly he nilded^ that tlieso deacons linvc no 
connection with ccclcsinstical niTairs, and nro in no 
respect to bo addressed liko deacons in a spiritual 
sense. 


DEACONS— DEAD. 


DnA'OONS, literally mcaati in apostolic 

those officers d a congregation or 
rnarch wat had tiio (^oigc of collecting and distii- 
iiuting the alins,''and of taking care of fiie poor and 
™ office, therefore, "vma not a clerical 

one, thou^ the terni deacon or setront may haTO 
been at lames applied to teachers as ffltn*^cr iras, 
•winch has the same meaning. The limitations o^ 
tho office of deacon to Ihe fnnetiona above specified, 
^ recognised as late as the Council 
of Trullanam, C92. The Church of Jerusalem (diosc 
at firat deacons, individuals of whom, no 
donht, 08 Phihp, also taught atid baptised, but <m]y 
b^use ih^ were evangelists os wdl as deacons, 
^e number seven continued to be adhered to in 
an churdies. ^ Duiinc tho ^ and 3d centuries, 
the duties falling to ue deacons had considerably 
increased; and since as confidential attendants 
and hdpers of tho bishops, tiicy had risen into 
con^qncncc, it became nccessaw to divide tho 
various functions among an anshdeacon, deacons, 
and subdeacons. Deacons mi^t now dispense the 
bread and •wine at the communion, not conse- 
crate them. They had to receive •the offerings 
and presents for the hishop, to keq) the sacred 
vcssdb, to chant the introductory formulas of public 
•wotsbip, and to tako the overri^t of •the morals of 
the con^gation ; and th<^ were allowed, in many ' 
cases, wiih the leavo of the bishop, to prea^ ' 
and baptise, and receive penitents into •tbe com- ' 
munion of tbe eburcb. At an early period, the ' 
offices of archdeacon and deacon were considered to ^ 
belong to tho higher orders of consecration (ordines ^ 
m^orea ) ; this was not the case with that of sub- ^ 
deacon till after the 12th century. At the consc- * 
oration of a deacon, the sacred vesscla are handed ^ 


00 years of ngc; bat after the Conncil of 
iho age ms fixed at 40. Their assistants mire 
oall^ mb-itaaoneam. After the Gtb a, in the 
Latin Giinrcb, and after the IStb a, in the 6ie^ 
Church, the office of deaconess iraa discontunicd; but 
the former has retained ihe name. In menostetie^ 
for examde, the nuns irho have the cate of tho altar 
are callod dcaconeases. In the Deformed Ohiueh 
of the Netherlands, also, those elderly females are 
called D. who take care of lying-in women imd of 
the peer. Tho advantages resuUing to a Chiistiatt 
commnm^ from sndh an order are too obvious to 
require' s^ositum. It has been a serious misfor- 
tune to the church at large, that tho ofSce has been 
allowed to fall into disuse ; and the wide-spread 
mstitution at the present day in tho (lurches of 
Great Britain and America of Lodieef District- 
■nsitmg Societies, Dorcas Societies, fte., safisfaotorily' 
shews the necessiiy of practically supplying; to 
^e extent at le^ tiia want rf thia^iiSive 
JEhere is_n movement going on at present 
for the introdnetion of tho order of acaconeB«!s into 
the Church of England. 

DEAD, Bmamia of ’phtl geo Busun. 

DEAD, in Scafeiing Language, is very frequently 
^ployed as part of a designamm or phrase having. 


to him as symbols of his oflice. Tho peenliar robes 
nro the dolmatica and tho stole. In Protestant 
churches, the position of deacons varies. Among 
Preshytmons, their place is usually supplied by 
tho ciders; but in some Presbyterian churches 
(c. g., the Eree Church of Scotland), the offices 
of elder and deacon ore ke^ distinct. La tlie 
Church of England, a deacon is a clergy man receiv- 
ing q special form of oidinatian, but differing in 
efiect from a regulat priest only from not being 
allowed to consecrate the clemento at the com- 
munion, or pronounce the absolution or benediction. 
Per this, ns well as to hridtog any benefice or 
cbuTch^referment, priest’s orders nro necessary. 
Ihe office is of little importance, except as offoid- 
ing an interval of probation briore admission to 
west’s orders. Before a person can bo appointed 

deacon in the En^h Cburcb, be mnst have reached 

tho age of 23, and he nsnally temoiiis in this office 
one year at least 

pnA'cennssES {aneiUce, minislrce, viduae, virgina, 
epumpa, pretbyiera), female ministets or servants 
of tho (hnreh or Christian soriefy in tho time of 
ihe apostles (Bom. xvi. 1). They co-operated with 
ihe deacon^ shewed the women their place in the 
choreh-asa embl ies, assisted at the baptism of persons 
of ^cir OTO sex, instrncted those who were ahont 
to he baptised as to the answers they rhonld give 
to the baptismal questions, arranged the agapa or 
love-feaste, and took care of the li, the 3d c., 
it to have been also part of their duty to visit 
all Christian females who were snffeiing unpiison- 
ment, and to he hospitable to such as hod come 
from afar. In vero early times, -ttey ■»«« conse- 
crated to their office by ordination jn tho same 

TnnnTIO^ ns AAAlABiMaAeMtl T 


in general, a xaeaning somewhat q^osita to that of 
ociiv^ or ntilo The (fiuet of sucfii phrases 

ore tho followings^ D. euea are circular, ffattish 
wooden Uocdcs, whirii, with o&er apparatus, foim 
a purchase or tackle for extending the standing 
ngging find otiier purposes. D, flat is the wnTm* 
for one of the mid^p-timben. jD. lighU ate 
strong wooden riiutteiB to dose cabin-windows t 
on ’the approach of a storm, it is cuetomary to 
take out tbe ghusB-windows, as being too fragile, 
and rqdaoe them with D. h^ts. 2>. rUing u a 
name for that part of a di^’s bottom where tho 
floor-timbers terminate, and the lower fnttocks or 
foot-books begin. D* repea are such as do not 
rmi in blocks. D, wood consists of of 

tiznber laid upon the keel, especially fore and aft; 
it 18 puod un and fastened to the keel •with iron 
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mo'wing directly qgaxnst a ship’s conise, 


^ *ato 01 tile departed 

Bobsegnent to their death. Bven in tho least 
complete specimens, the most important scene is 
seldom wonting— timl^ nomdy, in which the dead 
is led bjr the nand of Mo, the goddess of Trutii 
and Justice into the judgment-hall of the nether 
world, before Osiris, the 3 ^ge of tho dead. The 
god’s ’throne faces tho entrance. Ih the 
of the hall stands a huge bolance, with an ostrich 
feather, the symbol of Tmtii, in one scale, suid 
a vessd m the form of a human heart in 
otiicr. A female hippopotamus ajmears as accuser. 
Above sit foxiy-two godi^ each ox wbmn specially 
presides over one of the foriy-two sins from 
which tiie deceased has to dear yho gods 

Sorra ^ and Anubis attrad to tiie balance, miile 
toe ibis-hcaded Thoto-Hennes, toe justifier, writes 
down tbe result^ which is naturally assumed to be 
fa'vruTabl& 8uoh is the judgment of to<» dead in 
! I^gyp&n Hades, But> accordii^ to Diodorus, 
a human judgment had already been passed upon toe 
departed previous to burial. Before toe sar^opbagus 
was laundied upon the holy lake over which 
it was to be fnned by Ohonm, tbe friends and 
xdatiyesof ibo dead, togetoerwitofoity-two judge;^ 
assembled on too shore. Bach iTas permitted to 
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Until tho 4th c., 'tiio D, had to do efther maidens 
or ’Widows who had been only once married, and 
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bring on accusation against bim, and if it ‘^reie 
proved, the solenimties of burial irore iriQihdld. 
A false accuser, boirerer, vas sercicly punished. 
Even unjust and unpopular monarcha irere often 
deprived of stpnlture by this process. 

DEAD, Fdaviko fob the. See PiunB. 

DEA'D-KBEIGHT, the compensation paid by 
the mendiant irho iraghts a irhide ship to the 
shipmaster for the ^ace \rhich he fails to occT:py. 
It 18 rather a daim for damages lar the loss of 
freight, than freight itsd^ and consegnently, apart 
frum poritive s^tdation, the shipmaster liaa no 
lien mr dead-fr^ht over the goods on board. 
Eds claim must, consequently, be made efieetual by 
a personal action against the fn^ihter. 

DEAD NETTLE {Lamium), a cenna of plants 
of the natural order LabiaiiB, havmg a fi-'toothed 
calyx and a 2-lipped ooroUa, &e wper lip aidied, 
the lower lip tnnd. 31ie name D. N.— jKtpalarly 
in some^parn both of inland and Scotlmi^ Dee 
JfetUe — is also often enended to the genera 
QaltopiSs and Qaltdbd/olon^ genera very nimflay to 
Damtutn, the first of whnm is sometimea distin- 
guished botanists as Hemp-nettle, the second 
as 'W’eascl-anottt. Iiamium purpvreum, L. indsum, 
L. alhtflii, and Odleapna tebvmt, are very common 
Eritish weeds, some of them appearing in olmosi 
every garden, cornfield, or piece of waste-ground. 
J/. purmtrevm and 2/. dUnim are sometimes boiled as 
pot-herbs in Sweden. It is probabfy to O. tetnhit, 
or 10, veraieelor, also very common in Scotiond, 
much larger plants, and rough with strong hairs, 
rather than^ to any species of ji^m{um,^mat the 
opdlar belief relates of a power reriding in the 
am of &e D. N., particularly when the plant is 
dried, as in haymalan& of causing irritation in the 
hands of persons handling them, which, extending 
throughout the ^tem, occasionally terminates in 
death. Th^ do not, however, seem to possess any 

S oisonoua properly. The subject is one perhaps 
eserring cu more attention than it bn* received. 

_ DEAD-BE’GKONING, a term in Navigation, 
signiijnbm the calculation of a ship’s place at sea, 
made ind^endently of celestial observations. The 
chief elements from which the reckoning is made 
are The point of dgiarlttre, Le., the latitude and 
lonmtnde sailed from, or lost determined; the eouree 
or direction sailed in (ascertained by the compass) ; 
the rate of sailing— measured from time to time by 
the Log (q. v.) ; mid the time elapsed. The various j 
pimripTes or methods followed m arriving at the 
leAoning^ from these datii are known ns plain- 
sailing, middle-latitude sailing, &c. See Saiuqtos. 
Put tile data themsrives are liable to numerous 
uneertainties and errors, oiring to currents, leeway 
(q.v.), flactuations of the wind, changes in the 
deoliiiation of the compass, &c. ; and therefore the 
residts airived'at by the D. have to be corrected os 
often as is possible by observation of the heavenly 
bodies. See Natbuxioh, Lanrusi^ Loeoitude. 

DEAD SEA (anc. Lacas Aspludlitei^, called by 
the Arabs Bahr Loot^ or Sea ^ Lot, is situated in 
the south-east of Palestine, in lat. 31® 10'— 31® 47' N., 
and occiqnes a central position between long. 
3Sr and 36® E It is about 40 miles long, with an 
avwge breadth of 9 miles. The dmth of the D. S. 
varies considerably : soundings in north have 
^ven about 220 fothoms; this depth, however, 
gtaduolfy lessens towards the southern extremity, 
where the water is shallow. Its surface, which is 
lower than that of any water known, is 1312 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean. The shape 
is that of au elongated oval, interrupted by u pro- 
montory which projects into it from the south-east. 


D. S. IS fed by the Iordan from the north, and 
W manyother streams, but bos no apparent outlet. 

Its Buperflimus water being supposed to be entirely 
earned off qy cvaporatioiL Along tiie eastern am 
wmem holders of the D. S., there are lines of 
polo, and m some cases perpendicular clifis, rising 
m general to an elevation of upwards of lOOO'fcet 
on the west, and 2000 feet on the east. These diffs 
are chimy composed of limestone, and are destitute 
of vegetation save on the east ride, where there 
JIM mvmes, traversed by fresh-water springs. The 
I noita snores oi tlio lake form an extensive and 
toolate tnu^ flat^ marked by the H.mTrgpnd 
tmnks and branebes of trees, strewni about^ and 
mmnsted with sidt, m evarythum is that is exposed 
to the spray of the Dead Sea. The sonthem shore 
IS low, and maiahy, and desolate and dreary 
m the high^ degree; the air is choking, and 
no hvmg thing to be seen. On this shore is the 
remarkable mass of nek called •Hedum (Sodom). 

It is a narrow rugged ridge of bill, extendin" I 
five miles north-west, and cjDsuting of A)ck-aal£ ' 
Laige hlocb have broken off from this hill, and 
lie strewn in all directions idong the diore, addin'' 
to its dreary and deathlike aspect. - To the nort£ 
of Dsdnm, and at no g^t distance, is the supposed 
rite of &o ancient Sodom. _ Although the hfile 
^pjro n u di ng the D. E ore principally composed of 
Btntined ^loidcp yet igneous rodu are also see&j 
there ore also quantities of post-tertiary lava, 
pnmice-stone; warn springai sulfur, and voleanio 
slag, clearly proving the prmeuQe here of volcanic 
abides at some period. _ The 'neighbourhood of 
tae^ D. S. is frequently visited by earthquakes, on 
whtoh occasions it has been observed that iniya 
costs up to its surface lorgo masses of a^haltnm, of 
I which Buhstance tiie onpi^ crosses, and other orna- 
ments that axe made and sold to pilgrims at lem- 
salem thiefly coi^t. tl^e long-entertoined briief, 
that the eriudations from this lake were fatal, is 
not founded upon fact; birds have been seen flying 
over, and even ritting upon its smfacn 17111101 the 
thickets of tamarisk and oleander, tvhich here 
there may he seen upon its brin^ the birds wiTig as 
sweetly as in more higUy-favonred quarters. A 
curious plant grows on ^ borders of the D. E, 
the Asdg?ias proeera, which yirids fruit called the 
Apples of Sodom, wautiful on the ontside^ but . 
bitter to tbo taste, and when matore, filM with 
fibre and dust. 

33ie laaler of the D. 8. is characterised by the 
presence of a large quantity of magnesian soda 
salts. Its Qiedfic gravity ranges frw 1172 to 1227 
(pnrexmter being 1000). The proportion of saline 
matter is so great, tiiat whilst sea-water only contains 
30 ^rts of 'solte in the 1000 parts, the water of 
tho^. E contains about 250, or wht times more 
than that of the ocean. 3he saltncss of the D. E 
has been expliuned in several ways ; but there is no 
need to advert to more than one. It is a ciicnm- 
stence attending all lakes or collections of water 
without any outflow, that the water acquires on 
infusiou of salt, its feeders constantly bringing in 
this material, while none can go off by evaporation. 

It may, moreover, be remarked that, if D. S. 
was formerly^at a higher levri, and brongbt down to 
its present ptch 1^ evaporation, a deposit of salt, 
such as we see on its bimks, would be the natural 
consequence. ^ Considerable deporits of common sol^ 
sulphate of lime, and carbonate of linu have been 
formed olou" tho bottom of the lake; a^ there 
is reason to pelieve t^t the deposits of rock-salt > 
which ocour in Chcdiire^ Poland, and other placei^ 
have been formed at remote periods ly depositions 
in lakes rimilnr to those of the Dead Se& 

DEADLY NIGHTSHAlDE. See SmumosirA. 
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The dishibution of the deaf and dumb. Totting, 
os it doe^ BO much in different cUstricts, naa clways 
pointed to the fact that the a£9iction must he to 
some extent influenced by local cansest 'whatever 
these may be. The census of 1851 shewed iha^ 
for one msaf-mute in Ihncashir^ there were two in 
Serefordshire : for one in Hnntingdonshire,_ three 
in Herefordshire; for one in the Hast of 

Yorkshire, two in Worcesterahiie ; for one in Snr> 
hi^ two in Derbyshi^ and two in ComwalL 
^e results of the inquiry made ten years later, 
'wcr& in the main, conformable to 'these. Then, as 
provioaaly, the south-western division shewed the 
largest proportion of the deaf and dumb in all 
lEhi^ond, and Herefordshire oconpied the same posi- 
tion among the counties ; and 'thoimh, in the next 
decennial period (1861 — ^1871), the a&olute number 
of the deM and dumb hod actually decreased, the 
relaii'VB distribution of the whole remained about 
the same. The numerical decrease, os commred 
with 1861, was found in every district in Ennand, 
excqit the north-western (Lancashire and Cheshire}, 
the northern, and Yorkshire. In London, and some 
other ^ces, 'the ratio of -the deaf and dnmh to the 
whole population was affected by the residence of 
lai;go numbers of deaf-mute children, collected from 
'vanous parts of the conntiy, into -we institutiona 
there established for their education. Taking the 
raneral proportion for ufie whole of England and 
Wales (os shewn in Table C) to have been one deaf 
person in 1972, we And 'the average was consider- 
ab^ exceeded in -the counties of ’Worcester, Com- 
‘wali, Berbn Sussex, Hereford, Devon— -then, in a 
somewhat less d^ee in Bucks, Westmoreland, 
Northumberland, &nnersel^ Gloucester; with a 
still further reduction in Salop, Suffolk, South 
Wales, Horfoll:, Hertford, Dorset, West Hiding of 
York, Lincoln, Eutland, and Odotd. Alter tius, 
&e proportions arc considerably bdow the average 
in Huntingdon, Lmccater, Durham, Surrey (extra- 

Korth%ding of York, Berl^ and Notts, ^w am 
these differences to be explmned 7 Is this affliction 
inevitable ? Or is it in any degree preventable 7 
mie fact that in 1871 them wem fewer deaf-mutes in 
the United Kingdom by mom than a-thousond (107‘d, 
actually) than fitcro worn ten years before, though 
the genem population had increased more 'than 'two 
milbons and a haU in the same time^ is very signifi- 
cant. It we may regard it as the consequence of 
direct sanitary improvements, general attention to 
the laws of health, a more sl^al treatment of the 
diseases which result in deafness, and the avoidance 
of consanguineous and other undesirable marriages, 
we have certainly gained a great blessing, and mode 
a grand discovery for posterity to profit by. Guided 
bytbelight1huamven,wemay hojieto see the number 
of this tmicted mass brought down to the point at 
wluoh it may be considered duo to causes which are 
beyond moirs control, subject alono to the 'will of 
'the AH-wis^ who revealed himself in the earliest 
ages of the world os the maker of man’s mouth, of 
the dumb and the deaf, 'the seeing and the blind 
(Exod. iv. 11). But while social acunce is prosecut- 
ing -this important inquiry. Philanthropy has before 
her tiio worn of educating these * children of silence,’ 
to whom the ordinary means of instraction are 
obviously inapplicable, and for whom, until a cen- 
tury ago, there existed no available means of educa- 
tion at all. Mentioned, as wc have just seen, at -Ae 
outset of man’s history, by Moses ; spoken of fre- 
quently in the 'writings both of the Old and New 
Testaments ; allnded to by the poets, philosophers, 
and lawgivers of antiquity— we have no account of 
any attempt at educating the deaf imtil the 15th c. ; 
no Bihool existed for them imtil the middle of the 
«o 


I^h ; nor conld it be said that education was fredy 
offered, and readily accessible^ until within the last 
fifty years. There am rioiv in Europe and America 
more than 200 schools for the deaf and dumb. In the 
same countries where this provision is made, there 
cannot be fewer than 100,000 deaf-mutes. Of these 
about 16 per cent, are diildren of the proper age to 
be at school. Nowhere is this proportion fully 
reached, nor ran it fairly be ^pecte J, but there has 
been a great rmprovement within the twenty years 
from 1851—1871. The c h i l dren at the schools of *thc 
United Kingdom rose from 1300 in 1851 to 1610 in 
1861 ; and had almost reached a total of 2000 in 
1871. In Scotlaad, the proport^n rose from 111 
per cent, in 1851 to 14 per cent in 1871. England^ 
which stood at 8 per cent, and Irdand, as low os 5 
per cent, at the earlier date, had both- reached 19 
per cent and upwards, in 1871. The actual number 
at school at the three dates was os followB,pa nearly 
as can be ascertained : ' 
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Li the Dhited States, 'witiiin the same period, the 
number of persons under instruction increased from 
U62 to ^36, and altogether 'the work of education 
is advancing witii very rapid sfarides. La this country 
li^OOO or 13,000 pupila'^ve been educated rince 
1792 — when 'the first public institution was 
opened — and at least an equal number in the 
United States since 1817- Add to these the pupils 
of the varions continental institntions rinco 1760, 
when De I’Ep^ collected his litQe group ^ 
children in the environs of Paris, and Thomas 
Braidwood opened his school in Edinbnrgh, and 
we shall then see that the fniits of these men’s 
labours have not been meagre, but great and 
marvdlons Some isolated attempts had previously 
been made, by different men, in different countries, 
and at long intervals, to ^ve instruction to one 
or two dcu and dumb persons, and their endea- 
vours hod been attended with irarions degrees of 
Bucccss. iffliese several coses exrited some atten- 
tion at 'tire time ; but after the wonder at their 
novelty had subsided, they seem to have been 
almost forgotten, even in the conntries where the 
experiment were made. Bede speaks of a dnmb 
youth being taught by one of the car^ English 
bishops kno'wn m history as St John of Beverley^ 
to repeat after him letters and syllables^ and 
then some words and sentences. The fact 'was 
regarded as a miracle and was classed with 
others alleged to have been 'wrou^t by the same 
hand. Prom this time, ei{^t centuries dapsed 
before any record of an instructed deaf-mute 
occurs. Bodolphus Agricola, a native of Grfiningen, 
bom in 1442, mentions os within his knowledge 
the fact that a deaf-mute had been taught to 
write, and to note down his thoughts. Pifty years 
Mterwards, this statement 'was controverted, and 
the alleged fact pronounced to be imTOssiU^ on 
the ground that no instruction conld bo conveyed 
to me mind of any one who could not hear 
words addressed to the ear. But the discovery 
which was to give the key to this long-conceded 
mystery 'was now at hand. In 1501, was bom, 
at Pavia, Jerome Cardan (q. v.), a man of great 
but ill-regulatdd talents, who, among the nume- 
rous speculations to which his restless mind 
prompted him, certainly discovered the theoretical 
pHnoiple upon which the instmetion of the deaf 
and dumb is founded. He says: ‘'Writing is 
ossociated 'with speech, and speedh 'with thought ; 
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the draf and dumb is difficult, but it it pasiiUe.’ vras opcnine his little school in Fans, the lust 
All this, 'n'hicli to is obvious and familiar, was school in the British dominions u’as also estab* 
a novel speculation in the IGth century, With ns, lisbed in Edinburgh, by Thomas Bntidwood. He 
it is a common thing for a man to teach IrimscU commenced with one pupil, the son of a metohant 
to read a language though he cannot pronounce it. in Leith, who had stron^y urged him to cany into 
There arc, for instance, hundteds of persons who eflect the plan of instniction followed by Dr IValli^ 
can read Ereneb, who do not and cannot speak it. and described in tho PhilosopJiieal Tramtadums 
Now, it is evident,^ in this nasc, that written or ninety years before. Tliis school, tho parent and 
piiutcd woTds_ do impart ideas independently of model of the c.arlirr British institutions, was visited 
sounds, yet this was a discovery which the world and spoken of by many of the iaflucnHal men of 
owes to Jerome Cardan ; and it was lor want of j that day, and its history and associations oro 
seeing this truth, which to ns is so familiar, th,at , imperishable. Its Ineal name of jDvmhiedibes 


these principles were first put into inucticc by and his biographer Boswdl, supplies one of tho 
Fedro Fonce, a Benedictine monk. Imm at Talla- most suggestive and charactertiatie passages in thir 
dolid in 1S20, and again, a century afterwards. Journey to the H'esfern Itlande. In too year 1763, 
by another monk of the tame order, Juan Fanlo Mr Braidwood removed to Hackney, near London, 
Bonct^ who also pubUshed a work upon the sub- and tho presence of his establishment so near to the 
ject^ which was the first stop towards m.-iking metropolis undoubtedly led to thu foundation of the 
the education of the deaf and dumb permanent London Asylum in 1792. Dr Watson, its first 
by recording tho experience of one teacher for the principal, was a m-phew, and had been an assistant, 
instmetion of olhers. This book, published in of Mr Braidwood ; and bo states that, some ten or 
1G20, was of service to Dc I’Epuo JSO years later; fifteen years previously, the necessity for tho estab- 
and it contains, besides much valuable informa- lishment of a pubhc institatmii had been plainly 
tion, a manual alphabet iiidcntical in the main . seen, and some few but insulhcicnt steps taken 
with that onc-lLindcd alphabet which is now in | towards the accomplishment of such a design, 
common rise in the schools on too continent and From its foiinihition in 1702 untd 1829, it was 
in America. From this time there was a ccncr.al , directed with great ability by Dr Joseph Watson, 
awakening of the attention of intellectual men, in whose rvork on the /nulruclion of the Deaf and 
not only to thr_ importance of tho subject, but to Dumb this statument is given. On his decease, ho' 
the ]iractic.ability of instri'cting the deaf-mute, was succeeded by bis son, Mr Thomas James 
One of Bontt's pupils was seen by Charles I., when Watson, of Clara Hall, Cambridge^ and he, in 
Frinco of Wales ; and too case is described by Sir 1857, by his cMest son, tho present principal, tho 
Kcnclm Digb}', who was in attendance upon too Itcv. James IL Watson, of Fembroko College, Cam- 
prince, on His memorable matrimonial jontney into i bridge^ 

tipain. When the art died awisy in tlmt conntiy, I Tho following table shews, in tho most concise 
it_ was taken np by Englishmen, and began forth- 1 manner, tho position and date of tho various institn- 
with to assume an entirely new aspect. Dr John ' tions in Great Britain and Ireland, and tho number 
Bnlwcr published, in 1G4S, his PhUocoplnm, or the of inmates in lb71: 

Dinfo and Dimht Man’e Friend; Dr William 

Holder published his Elements of Speech, Kith an , . 

Appendix concerning Persona Deaf_ and Dumb, in ” ° Pii»ci|«i. laouin, 

1GG9; and Dr John Wallis, Savilian Frofessor ir-i,. . 

of Mathematics in the univenity of Oxford, both . ’ 1702 tnev. Jaa il. Wai-J 259 

taught toe deaf and dumb with gre.st siiccc’s, and Margate Draacli, . isss i mii, H.A., . ( ss 

wrote copiously upon the subject. In IGCZ one of Jlrmlnghani, . 1812 Mr .\rtliiir Hopper, B,A., IDS 

the most proficientof his pupibw.nsoxliibitod before ' • ' MM Dr'B.'DSitrel’l'lt.B.I., ISo 

ihc lioyal Society, and in the presence of the king, rzeter, . • . 1827 i>r \\\ is. Scott, . . c? 

The rhiJosoMeal TraMacthru of 1G70 cont«*iia a Uoneastcr, . 1619 nr Chov. Baker fd. 1674), los 

deseription of Us mode of tostruction, wb^^^ Br'S'a^ ’ . ’ }|»i inSSSSetw, ' 07 

destmed to boar ample fruits long after bis death. Dtbtol,. . . 1811 Mr Wm. D. Smith ( 1872 ), 33 

■ ■ Beth, . . - - - - 

Snanrea, . 

Uandair, . 

Brillib Aa^lum 


Before toe close of toe 17to c., many works of 
considerable merit appeared, toe cliicf of srliicb are 
toe Burdus Loguens (toe Spcalring'DGaf Man) of 
John Conrad Amman, a phyeidan of Haarlem; 


John Conrad Amman, a phyeidan of Haarlem; (Had 
and too Didascoioiophus, or Deaf and Dnmb hhtn's 
Tutor, of George Dalgarno. This treatise^ puhlidicd “‘“““J 


1792 (Ilcv. Jaa II. Wat-J 259 

1882 1 Mil, H.A., . ( es 

1812 Mr.\rUiiirHDpper,B,A., IDS 

1813 Mr A. Fattcrinn, , 138 

1823 Br B. Bnxton, F.II.8.I. , ICO 
1827 Br W. B. Scott, . . C5 

1819 Hr Chaa. Baker (iL 1878), 105 
1839 Jlr William Miltl, . 77 

18(1 Hr William Slclplit, 97 
18(1 Mr Wm.B. Smith (1873), 33 

1811 Iiady Initniclora, . SO 
1817 Mr A. It. Midlson, ■ 26 

1883 Mr A. McIvlUc, . 21 

1851 3Ir D. Mnrtap, B, A., , 38 


in IGSO, and reprinted some years ago hy tho Hospital, 

Maitland Club, is eminently sound and practic.al, Ch-goir, 
winch is toe more remarkable, as too aathor speaks w^'d 
of it as being, for aught ho know^.tlio first that hriani! ' * 

had been snitten on tlio suhjcch He is the first Babllii, anrcmanl, 
English writer who gives a manual alphahct. Tho " 
one described hy.lum, and of which ho was too uoifau 
inventor, is, most praliahl v, tho one from which our &tr.il»ni>, * . * . 

present two-handed alphabet is derived. Dalgarno 

svas by birth a Scotchman, but svas long resident at Tlicsc details a 


Hdinburgh, . . 1810 Mr William notehiDros, 

" “umK"} -Mr Anted Large, . 
CH-goir, . . 1819 Mr .lubn Thamroii, 

Aberdeen, . IBI'i Mr rranUin BUI, , 
Bander, . . 1819 Mr.\. Brj-dale, . 


iblln, Clnrcmanl, 1819 Mr E. J. (Uildley, , I 
iljo“e&,} ncllglims orders { 


Belfast, 

btrabane, 


1831 I Iter. John Illnglisn, 
1818 ' Mr A. r, WoodbridRP, 


svas by birth a Scotchman, but svas long resident at Tlicsc details are based upon too census returns 
Oxford. He died in JG87, and Dr Wallis in 1703. of 1871, to which, however, many additions arc hero 
Erom_ that time until 17Glk nothing more was done made, tom pcnonal inquiry and knowledge. There 
inthis conntty — though the subject was hcgimiing were, and arc, several educational cstnhlisbmcnts in 
to excite soma attention in France — to resume active ond successful working ; as, for instance, tho 

dll 
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Jews’ Eclinol in I/'n'ton, the r.ome.n Catholic school 
near Shefricl 1, the LlancIafT Institution named above, 
some private t eninaries, and one or two da 3 *-schools, 
avhich are not inehulcd in the census returns _at all. 
On the other hand, the Stnibanc Institutioa is now 
united to the one at Claremont, near Dublin. 

If we add the numbers thus omitted, we sb.all 
r.aiEe the English total to more than 1200, and as 
the numbers in Scotland and Ireland were aOI 
and -ITS respectively, it is evident that at least 
2000 deaf-mute children must have been under 
imstruction in the United Kingdom in ISil. That 
number is certaiulj’ exceeded now. And, let it be 
remomhored that it is to the present century that 
the honourable distinetion belongs of having done so 
much for the deaf and dumb. Tliis h.as not been by 
inventing the art of teaching, or by raising up the 
c.arliest labourers in this field of usefulness, hut by 
founding and supporting public institutions for tins 
purpose. Do I’Epde, when bo opened his school in 
17G0, had no foreknowledge of the work be was con- 
mencing. As Iris labours increased, he invited others 
to his assistance, and they were thus enabled to 
carry the light of instruction elsewhere, and to keep 
it ahvc when he was no more. His death took place 
in 17S9, and his assistant, Sicard, succeeded him. 
Four years afterwards, this school was adopted by 
the French government, and now exists as the Insli- 
tiillon J^alionate of Paris. A pupil of this Institution, 
M. Laurent Clerc, on being applied to in ISlC, con- 
sented to go to the United States with the founder 
and first principal of the American asjdum, and he 
became, hUe Do I’EpSe, le pire des sourds-mucts 
(the father of the deaf and dumb) in the New 
World. From those small beginnings of Braidwood 
and Do I’Epde, of Hoinioke in Germany, and 
GaUaudet in America, have arisen, within about a 
centurj'', more than 200 schools for the deaf and 
dumb. In Groat Britain and Ireland there are 25 
institutions, 39 in the United States, 4 in British 
America, and 2 in our Australian colonies. Among 
the English-speaking races, the increase of energy in 
this direction is very striking. The figures^ for 
foreign countries are not of so recent date, but it is 
believed that there are about 00 institutions in 
Austria, Prussia, and the smaller kingdoms and 
states of Germany, 50 in France, 20 in Italy and in 
Switzerland, 10 in Holland and Belgium, 2 in 
Ilussia, with one or two others in the less populous 
and enterprising of the European nations. 

The mental condition of the deaf and dumb is so 
peculiar — ^so entirely unlike that of any other branch 
of the human famdy — that it is extremely difficult, 
without very close thought, to obtain an accurate 
conception of it. While almost every one will 
readily admit that there is a wide difference between 
a deaf and a hearing child, very few, who have not 
had their attention painfully (fcawn to the subject, 
possess any adequate notion of the difference, or 
, could tell wherein it consists. Sometimes the deaf 
are compared with the blind, though there exists no 
proper ground of comp.arisou between them. Except 
that the blind are more dependent than the deaf and 
dumb, the relative disadvantages of the two classes 
do not admit of a moment’s comparison. The blind 
man can he talked with and read to, and is thus 
placed in direct intercourse with the world around 
him : domestic converse, literary pleasures, political 
excitement, intellectual research, are all within his 
reach. The person bom deaf is utterly excluded from 
every one of them. The two afflictions are so essen- 
tially dissimilar, that theycan only ho considered and 
spoken of together h^' way of contrast. Each of 
them affects both the physical and the mental con- 
stitution ; but blindness, which is a grievous bodily 
affliction, falls but lightly on the mind ; while the 


effect of dc.afnes'. i? tli' evt.'-'W - r r: ’ — i; t 

touches only one b-i-Uy crzTi, an 1 t'. \ 'y, ] 

blit the c.alamity whieli tb-' rv ii 1 ii r.- . - f : 

most desp-srate in ‘the c.-!;al ir-’.e of i • ’ > 

The depriv.ation under which th- 1 '-r-ii -i I-.' ■ r 
is not merely, or nni.-h. th" eve! c: 1, | 

as it is the complete excb-.-ii.n oi n!! th-.t i-.f i-;-.-.- 
tion and instruction which .arc c • .v -• 1 t i ■-•-.r ' 
minds, and all the ideas wh-ch rr> "'i -*'l t' ' 

them, by me.ans of sound. The d- a; !.t 'v,- ali- t 
nothing, because they hear nctbitiz. Wi . who >h' 
hear, acquire Icnowledgo through th.c it-- linm r; 
language — through the sounds ue h'-.r, and ii" 
words wo re.ad — every hour. Biitasroeardi t:i’ d '.af , 
and dumb, speoeb tells them nothing, bc-aipc t’o v ! 
cannot hear; and hooks teach them nothing. In ea".--' ] 
they cannot read ; so that their original condition ‘ 
is far worse than that of persons who ‘ can neither 1 
read nor write’ (one of onr most common oxpn.i- ‘ 
sions for extreme ignorance) ; it is that ef persons ' 
who can neither read, nor write, nor hear, nor spe ak ; j 
who c.annot ask j’ou for information when they want ^ 
it, and could not understand yon, if yon wished to i 
gis'c it to them. Your difficulty is ’ to understand I 
their difficulty ; and the difficulty which first meets 
the teacher is, how to simplifj" and dilute his 
instructions down to their capacity for receiving 
them. 

A class thus cut offfrom all communication through 
the car, can only ho addressed through the eye ; and 
the means employed in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb are — 1. The visibic language of pictures, 
and of signs and gestures ; 2. The finger-alphabet 
(or Dactylology), and ai-riting, which make them 
acquainted with our own xentten language ; and, 
in some cases, 3. Articulation, and reading on the 
lips, whicdi introduce them to the use of epohen 
language. The education of the deaf and dumb must 
be twofold — you must awaken and inform tbeir 
minds by giving them idc.as and knowledge, and 
you must cultivate them by msSans-of language. 
The use of signs will give them a •knowledge of 
things ; but to this must be added a knowledge of 
words. They are therefore taught, from the first, 
that words convey the same ideas to our minds 
which pictures and signs do to theirs ; they are 
therefore required to change signs for words until 
the written or printed character is qs readily under- 
stood as the picture or the sign. This, of course, is 
a long process, as it has to be repeated with every 
word. Names of visible objects (nouns), of visible 
qualities (adjectives), and of visible actions (verbs), 
are gradually taught, and are readily acquired ; hut 
the sj-ntax of language, abstract and metaphorical 
terms, a copious diction, idiomatic phraseologj-, the 
nice ffistiuetions hotiveen words called synonymous, 
and those which are identical in form, but of diffe- 
rent signification— these are far more difficult of 
attainment j they can only be mastered tbroudi 
indomitable perseverance and application on the 
part of the pupil, in addition to the utmost skill 
and ingenuity of the teacher. The wonder, therefore, 
siurely is, seeing the point of starting, that this 
degree of advancement is ever reached at all. 

\’'et it has been set forth by otherwise respectable 
authority, that the deaf and dumb are a ‘gifted race;’ 
that they are remarkable for ‘ their promptitude in 
defining abstract terms and those who ought to have 
known better, have strengthened this delusion, by 
putting forth, as the lond-fde answers of deaf- 
mutes, those brilliant aphorisms and definitions 
of Jlassieu and Clerc, which are so often quoted 
at public meetings, by eloquent speakers who know 
nothing of the subjefit. It is verj' well known^ to 
those who are acquainted with the subject, Fiat 
the BO-called definitions of Hope, Gratitude, Time, 
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ay : and disappointment u the inevitable consc- 
qiimce. ^a honest, laborious teacher -who cannot 
produce these marvellons results, and will not 
stoop to deceprion, has often to Uhour on withont 
that appreomtion and encouragement which arc 
BO eminently his dnej the cause of deaf-mute 
i^raction sufieis, and a young institution is some- 
times crippled by the failure of support, which was 
fiiat given from one impulse and is now withdrawn 
from another — not a whit more unreasonable than 
the first, but very unfortunate in its conseguences. 

The course of instruction is very much the same 
in all the public schools of ibis conntiy, but a 
vigorons^efiert is now being mad^ by the advocates 
of wi^t is called the 'Gtermon System,’ to teach by 
oral instmetion only. If they can produce, on an 
extensive scale, the results whimi have been obti^ed 
in some fecial and exceptional cases, they will 



Ono-haniled Alphabet. 

assuredly deserve all the success they hope for, and 
merit the highest commendation. But it will not bo 
sufficient m(^y to shew that their system is superior 
to the one in present us^ unless they can also shew 
that it can be os eztensivdy applied. The dis- 
pensera of the funds of onr iiutitntiona are bound to 
uphold that qntem which will confer the largest 
practicable amount of benefit upon the largest 


bant scholars, and to xvoduce a'number of ready 
and ^intdligible sp&kers, will certainly bo a very 
creditable achievement; bnt that will not justify 
any c l a im to supersede tiie humblw but more useful 


Iirodiaadcd Alphabet. 

families and in socieiy, and to ‘walk in the house 
of Grod as friends.’ 

The mannal alphabet in common use in the schools 
of Ibis country is the two-handed one, tbon^ the 
other is used in some of the Irish institutions, and 
is regarded with favour by a few of the En^h 
teachers. The aignments in its fiivour, like mwe 
for the decimal currency, may probably he admitted ; 
it would be belter if we had it But the rival 
system has got possenion, and is in familiar nse, and 


making the change would outweigh the advantages to 
be expected from it. TheinstitntionsinGieatBritain 
are suppo^d by annual sabsoriptions, donations, 
and legacies and by the payments of pupils for 
their board. The larger benefactions are invested, 
where the annual income from ordinaiy sources will 
admit of it Committees, chosen from the body of 
BTiDBcribcr^ direct the iiffain of these institutioii^ 
the execatiTe oificera being the head-master and 
the Becretaiy ; but in Boine coses the sole charge 
2 S intrusted to tiie pnocipi^ The gentleuen who 
fill this office hare devoted their whole lives to the 
worlc^^sozne of then have also done good service 
by their writings upon the subject. The census 
nportf 1871| special^ mentions Ihe works of Messrs 
of Doncaster^ Scott of Exeter, and Buxton 
of Livetpool, each of whom has helped to make it' 
bott^ known and better understood it could 
possibly be wheu it was treated by men with no 
practical knowledge os^a merriy litera^ topics <mp 
a subject of philosophical enriosity. c^stice also 
requires tbe mention here of the valuable wiitlugs 
of tbe late Dr H!i P, Feet of Bfew Yorl^ and other 

m 




DEAP ABD DEMB— DEAPNESS. 


Amiran in^ctora o£ the deaf and dumb. The influences, and that ray slight causes may dis- 
institntions in the Western World are mumficently arrange the cxq^uisite adiutoent of its p.aTts. 
supported by grants from tlie states, and appear to 1. The auditory nen-e may itsdf be unsusceptible 
be admirably managed. The staff of teachers is to the stimulus of sound, from some diseased 
numerous able, and efficient, and a high degree of condition at its ^origin in the brain, or at its final 
sucMss may fairly be expected urhere the •work is subdivision in tbe iSynuth. This is termed nervous 
carried on under advantages which are unknown in deahicss. 2. The structocs which conduct the 
the schools of Great Bntain. At Washington, a vibrations of soimd to the labyrinth may be faulty 
college has been established, and is in successful from nemdent or disease^ 3. The pass.a''o leading to 
oxicration, under the presidency of Er E AL Gall- the tvmnannm or drum mav be bloelrerf™ a 'hi,, 
andet, the youngest son of the founder of the 

American Asylum. In New York, an elder brother owing to deposits from infiammatoiy att.acks to 
of this gentleman, the Ecv. Dr Thomas E.Galhiudet, loss of its membrane, or air being excluded, ^m 
has ever since 1832 condiutcd services in his churah obstructions in the passage between it and the gidl et 
in the sign loi^age, and in 1872 organised a mission (the Eustachian tube). 

to promote the tmporal and spintual welfare of Bervons deafness may be caused by a sudden 
I adult deaf-mutes^ in which ho has the co-operation concnssioii, as bom a ‘mx on the ear,' or a general 
of three clergymen and one layman, who, during shock to the whole body, ns in the case of Uo 
the year enffing October 29, 1873, held services for celebrated Dr Eitto, who lost his heating, when a 
derff-mutes in thirty-one churches in the principal boy, by a fall bom the top of a house. . The con- 
oities of the United States. enssion bom loud sounds suddenly takhig the ear 

Ih Londra a church has been built to meet the unawares, before its small muscles have time to 
same necessity, and religions services ate conducted prqiarc themselves for the dtoek, causes the dciff- 
by tiro cliaplains and four laymen, in various parts ness which follows the firing of cannon. Even 
of the metropolis: Manchester also possesses a a loucl ydl close to the ear has been sufficient 
chaplain and lay helpers employed in the same ti> destroy the hearing-power on that side. As 
^“crk ; in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, also in roch on accident is genenffiy accompanied by an 
Birmingham, and the large manufacturing towns of increased fiow of blood to the part injured, it may 
Yorkshire, special funds arc raised, and special agents he ^ievedby the application of leedies, applied 
employed, to promote in like manner the sociaT and l^hind the' auricle, and the car should for some 
religious benefit of the deaf and dumb. In Liverpool time bo protected from loud soimds as carefully as 
the same results are aimed at by voluntary agency, possible. _lh some of these cases the nervo gradually 
where, beside the Sunday services, lectures arc given recovers its sensibilify, but in many the deafaess 
during the week, when a library and reading-room con^ncs, and is accompanied 1^ n distressing 
are tmuwn open, a penny bank has been brought obiinng in the cars. Eiqiosnrc to cold affects the 
into successful operation, and a benevolent society auditory nerve; and gouty persons, or those who 
visits the siel:, helps the needy, and buries the ®ro simering from the poisons of typhus fever, 
“«% , . , , , , scarlatina, measles, mnmp^ tx., tocgncntly become 

J.1M0 the means at present employed for the deaf. Some medicines, as ^^uininc, produce nervous 

benefit of the deaf and dumb, and it is no small dc-afness; so do debility and mental excitement: but 
honour to the present ccntiiiy, which h.as won so all these causes seem to act in one way— viz., to 
rmmy proud distinctions in other fields of enterprise increase the flow of blood to the c.ir, and should bo 
and usefulness, that it should have done so much treated aceotffingly. 

for those who for so many generations were utterly The solid conductors of sound to’ tiio auditory 
rxcludcd from ligiit and knowlodgc. nervo may be injured or diseased, so tliat tbe 

DEAE ABD DUJIB (in Law). From the imper- ^hmtioas are interrupted. One curious cause of 
foci methods formerly in use for tho of deafness has been recently shewn to exist by Air 


incapable of consent, and consequently unable to stiffness 

enter into a legal obligation or contiact Both in 

^glond and Scotland, tho amount of their capacity -t, ““jn 


s prevents the b.’iso of the stirrup 
'ords Bofficientiy to affect the contents 


England and Scotlana,~thc amount of their capacity l“hyrinth, therefore it ceases to keep tho 

is now a question of fact, which, in cases of doubt, s®ditory nerve ca rapport with the membrane 
will bo referred to a jun’. In the some manner, a V • condition may be recognised 


will no referred to a jniy. In the some manner, a 
muto will bo examiued os a witness in regard to a 

fact to which ho is c.ap.'ihlc of hearing testimony, and “““POdS Jus bearing to varying sounds. Two 
tho cx.<uiiinatian will bo conducted in tho manner Pcisou* spcalang at onco prevents his hearing the 
which seems most hlicly to elicit the truth. (Best “ cither; there is a constant buzzing in tho 

Zavj tif Evidena, p. 201.) The same principle wili '“'’l “““ho 6®*® ?c“fer and deafer day by day. This 
govcni tho estimate of his responsibility for crime disease » frequently associated with gout 

(Stephen’s Com. ir. 401.) It is of couree legally, *heimatism, and in its e.irlier stages may be 
.vs it is physically, impossihlo that a mnte shonld “““enced by tho same remedies ns these; hut if 
act as n juror. o“co cstahlishcd, it is incurable. 

, Sound reaches tho anditory nerve tbrongh tho- 

DE^BESS m.iy he complete or partial, may vibrations of the hones of the head, hnt- chiefly 
affect both cats or onl}* one, may date from birth, throngh tho cxtcninl opening in the auricle, tho 
1)0 permanciit or only temporarj’, and is hut too passage loading from which is shut at the depth of an 
often OM of tho distocssum symptoms of advancing inch nnd a quarter from the surface ky the mcm- 
aai. ^ The causes of deauiess aro numerous. Oa hranc of tbe drum stretching across ih Mould this 
glimcing at tho article Auditorv acrvi^ the reader passage be blocked up, so that the sounds con no 
vnll at once remark tbe extraordinary intricacy of longer pass along it to impinge upon the membrane, 
the hcanng-apparatns there described, and ivillcasi^ either total or pStial deafness must result 


mined os a witness in regaid to a ““""5 hfo lre the patient losing tho power of 
is c.mvhle of hearing testimony, and “““Pt>“S lus hearing to vnrymg sounds. Two 
will bo conducted in tho manner porso“». spcakmg at onco prevents his hearing the 


m auvoaemg men ana a quarrer irom tiie sunaco twtne mcm- 
aai. ^ The causes of deauiess are numerous. Oa hnne of tbe drum stretching across it Mould this 
glimcing at tho article Auditorv acrvi^ tho reader passage be blocked up, so that the sounds con no 
vnll at once remark tbe extraordinary intricacy of longer pass along it to impinge upon the membrane, 
the hcanng-apparatns there described, and will easily either total or pStial deafness must result 
conceive that although it ho contained in a little Tho most common obstruction is an aceumulation 
nut of densMt bone (tho petrous portion of tho of the wax secreted by a small ring of near 

temnoral), still it is eiqposcd to many deteriorating the orifice. The object of this cenmien oTwax is to 
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calch tho partidra of dust floating in the atmomhcre; 
but coinstuncs it is harder than usual, and is no longer 
gradually eCTellcd by the morements of the jaw in 
speaking and eating At lasti it illis the passage in 
the form of a ham plug, and sounds eaw nwthcr 
piss throng it nor by its side; if left, it giadnally 
causes serious changes in the shape of the passage, 
and even i^mptoms resembling diseases of the bram 
Sometimes foreign bodies fiim their \ray into this 
passage, or tumours grow in it, and no unprofessional 
attempts should be mode to remove them, lest the 
memlmne of the drum be injured. It is but 
seldom that any instruments ate necessary in 
addition to a stream of water thrown briskly in by 
rncans of a syringe, with a nozzle sm-illcr than the 
cwcumfercnce of the passage, ^ould the was be 
yeiy firm and hard, it is wrff to soften it by dropping 
in some oil or an aUmlino solution. But even a 
rtmam of water, unless great c.ire bo taken, may 
injure or bursty tbe dchcate membmua f^mpani, 
and the procccding lcare the patient aaOhting tiom 
a more serious condition iban before. 

A inembrane, to bo resonant must have air on 
both sides of it, and tbo membrana tympani obtains 
this essential by means of the Enstacbian tube, the 
lower orifice of wliieh, on each sido of the gullet, 
opens for a brief period at cat^ act of swallowing, 
and admits a small quantity of air, which asecnos 


inie india-rubber having been pared to tho tiro 
liktiy to fit the individnal’s ear, it is moistened 
with warm water, and gently passed down tbo audi- 
tory passage; the sensations of tho patient will 


TCJazcu mncoua sncmurAnCi tho «Liistacliian 
becomes^ swollen and impassable, or blockea up % 
some tbickened mucous secretion. Doting a common 
cold, persons often sulTer from this cause of deafiiess. 
It has been supposed by some, that enlarged tonsils 
may intcifora intii the pharyngeal qienmg of tho 
tuhe, and with that view thej* cut portions off them 
occasiomdly with great benefit to the condition of 
throat in which these glands am enlarged; but the 
latter am situated below and in Sunt of the 
Eibtaclfian tubes, and caimot bo tho immediate 
causes of the obstruction. 

In some casc-i, tbe membrane of tho drum may 
be perforated; and though tbo mere perforation is 
not Builicient to cause mom than a dight degree 
of deafness, if tho mucous membrano ffning the 
tympanic cavity ho thickened at the same time, tho 


sufficiently to stunnlate the auditoiy nerre, iliroucli 
the round window of the labyrintl:, and n uscml 
degme of hearing is restored. In 1843, Mr Ycarslcy 
of Xonddn shewed that a small pellet of cotton-wool 
might be used for this pnipose. It tiiotid bo 
moistened with fine til, and inserted on the ond of 
a probe. Patients generally learn how to stick it 
neatly into the apertnm themselves. It tiiotid ho 
removed every three or four days, or of tenor, should 
cleanliness mqnira it. 

Mr Toynheo has invented .an artificial membrana 
tympaiu of velcanised india-rubber, attadied to 


’ Artificial Membrana Hympani. 

the _ cud of a fine silver wim, by which it can 
be inserted or withdrawn. These beautiful little 
instruments may now bo obtained of every surgical 
iiutrument-makcr, and am at least worth ti^ng 
in cases of perforated meinbrana tympani, ns they 
often do good, can do no harm, and am ve^ cheap. 


, that of the snrgeon, tliat his hearing hw been 
. suddenly improved. 

I The deafness of aged persons has been shown, by 
1 Mr Toyn^c, to he generally caused ly the cfifecta of 

E revious inflammatory attacks, and may frequently 
Q much reeved by countor-initation hohmd the 
car, alterativo medicines, and washes which restoro 
the healthy condition of the throat and tho external 
auditory passage. 

^ IHiero are numeroiis ‘ cures for dcahicss * adver- 
tised from time to time ; some am liantioss if useless, 
othcro oro useless, but very dangerous, owing to the 
readiness with wliitii inflammation may he set np, 
and tho liability of tho latter to extend to So 
brain or its membranes. Hie diseases wbich affcot 
tho car are tbe same as affect other organs, and 
^niro to be teated upon the same ptinmples. It 
is always odvisablo, os soon ns the mwt symptoms 
of approaching deafocss are felt, to apply to one of 
the regularly qualified practitionera who devote 
themselves entirely to the subject, and to have 
nothing to do with these ao-callcd euros, which 
benefit only the parties who sell them. 

The best English worlu un tho subject are Prae- 
tieed Obienationa on Aural Sur/jery, by William E. 
wndo of Dubbn, and The Diseasea of the Par, by 
Joseph Toynbee of London. 

DEAL, a municipal borough, and member of 
the parlioinciitary buiongh of Sandwich, maritimo 
toTO and sea-bathing place, in the east of Eent^ on 
a bold iqicn beach, near tho south extremity of 
tho Downs, between Korth and South Poreland, 18 
miles cast-sonth-east of Oanterhury, and 8 miles 
north-north-east of Dover. It hu three streets 
running paral lel t o the beach, and others stretching 
into tho country. A fine anchorage extends 7 or 
8 inflcs between D. ond tho Goodwin Sands. D, has 
mainly arisen to supply the wrants of vessels which 
ore often detained by the winds in the Downs to tbo 
numhiw of 400 or SOU at a time. The chief hram-iio. 
of industry ore connected with maritime pnrsnits^ 
boat-bnj ld i ng , sail-making, pUotmg or hovdling, 
victualling and naval stores. Pop. (1871) 8000. 
D. returns two members to parliament with Sand- 
wich and Wolmer. It has been one of the Cinquo 
Porto since the 13th centnry, The coast near 
D. is defended 1^ Deal Castle, near tho town ; 
Sandowa Castio and three batteries on tho 
north; and by Walmcr Costic, a tnilo to tho sontli. 
Walmcr Castle is tho official icsidraco of tiio 
Warden of tbe Cinquo Ports, and her e the Duka 
of Wellington died in 1852. Henry VIIL bnilt 
Deal Costlo in 1539. Jiilins Caesar, with two 
li^ons, in 82 diii», landed near D. in August K 
s.o. In 1872, 245 vessels, of 10,273 tonsL entered 
tho port, and 03, of 0209 tons, cleared. 

Tho Deal Boaisnar, who are an enterprising and 
courageous body of men, amount to bc^een 200 
and 300, imd mvo become noted for giving assist- 
anco to ships in distress, and for saving l£o lives 
of crews and passengere Besides perfornung tiicso 
Bcrvicra, they have been useful tn oanyuig off 
provisions to outwnrd-bound vessel^ and in biiiig- 
ing ashore mail-bags requiring to bo forwarded 
bv express. Latterly, in consequence of steam- 
tura being much employed in enediting outward 
and inward bound vesstis, ana also from tho 
mails from mai^ foreign conniiics being landed 
at Palmoutk and other j^ccs, to bo forwarded to 
London by railways, the occupation of tho Deal 
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DEATH. 


xrliicli we are liable. These derangements of the 
vital organs may occasion various modes of dying. 
Dr ITatsou remarlm in his Lcclurcs on the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Physic, th.at life rests on a 
tripod, whose three vital supports .are the heart, the 
hrain, and the lungs. Through the imp.aired func- 
tions of one or more of these organs, the tendenej’’to 
D. is expressed. This is much the same as Bichat’s 
statement, that ‘the mode of dying may begin at 
the head, the heart, or the Ivmgs.’ The fimctions of 
these organs .are, however, so mutually dependent 
upon each other, th.at impairment in the fimctions 
of one of them maj' lead to D., wliile the mode of 
djdng is chiefly expressed through the functions of 
another. 

■\nicn a person loses blood to such an extent that 
he faints, if the flow of blood bo not arrt-j.vd, the 
st.ate of [ainting or syncope continues, and the he.art’3 
action ceases. The c.ause of D. here is, not that the 
heart is unable to contract, but because its natural 
stimulus, the blood, docs not enter it in sufficient 
quantity to excite contraction. This is termed D. 
by anarmta. In other cases, the stimulus from blood 
may he sufficient, but the heart may have lost its 
contractile power. Such a mode of de.ath is said to 
be by (isMenia (Gr. want of power). M.any poisons 
and diseases, due to morbid m.ateri.-da in the blood 
(as, for example, cholera), prove f.atal in this w.a5'. 

D. may hlrcwise be produced by suspension of the 
functions of respiration, as when access of the air to 
I the lungs is impeded, or when the actions of the 
muscles^ of respir.ation cease, in consequence of dis- 
ease or injury of the brain or spin.al cord. The first 
of these modes is known as suffocation or apncea, 
imd we have cx.amples of it in drowning, smotlicr- 
ing, choking, str.angulation, &c. Eorcib'le pressure 
upon the cheat, such as sometimes happens in 
gi'cat crowds, or .as occurs to worluncn partially’ 
buried by the fall of earth, &c., will c.auso D. in .a 
few minutes, if movement of the lungs is pre- 
vented by the pressure. Tetanus .and the poison of 
Btiyohniue prove f.at.al in this w.ay. 

D. by coma, or beginning at the brahi, is caused 
by obstruction to the circulation through that organ 
by pressure (as, for example, when there is eflused 
blood within the cranium, or when a portion of 
bone is dcjiressed in .a fractured skull); by clots 
of blood within the vessels; by various narcotic 
poisons, such as opium, alcohol in excessive quantity, 
carbonic acid, &o. 

To these forms of dying m.ay bo added (according 
to Dr C. J. B. 'WiUi.ams) neercemia, or D. beginning : 
in the blood, such as occurs in tygihoid fevers and 
in other diseases of a malignant or pestilential kind. 
In this case, there is complete and gener.al prostra- 
tion of all the living powers. The blood, tlie naturiil 1 
source of life to'thc whole body, is itself dead, and 1 
spreads de.ath instead of life. Almost simulta- 1 
neously, the heart loses its power; the vessels,' and ■ 
especially the capillaries, lose their tone, and con- 1 
gestion t.akcs place in various org.ans ; the medulla 1 
oblong.ata, from which the chief respiratory neives 1 
arise, is toiqiid ; the powers of respiration fail ; ’ 
voluntary motion is almost suspended ; molecular i 
nutrition ceases, and is ve^’ rapidly followed by ; 
gonenal molecular D. ; that is to say, structures and 
oven organs die, and begin to undergo decomposition 1 
.as soon as the pulse and breath have ceased ; .and < 
indeed, a partial change of this kind may even c 


• iuajr uveu 

precede somatic D., .as, for example, -n'hen p.arts 
become gangrenous, &c. 

The signs of .approaching D. require a brief notice. 
The mind may be affected in v.arious ways ; there 
m.ay be dulness of the senses,' vacancy’ of the 
intellect, and extinction of the sentiments, as in 
natur.al D. from old ago ; or there m.ay be .a peculiar 


B delmum, closely resembling dreaming, which usually 
IS of a pleasing and cheerful character. ' 

j ye not even now a blessed troop 

2 ^ ^ banquet, whoso bright faces 

Cast thousand beams upon me like the sun ? 

) , Ai'np Hen 17/ F7i7., Act iv. Scenes. 

? ^ ^eadful contr.ast with such visions, are those 
t which haunt the dying minds of others, when it 
t woi^ sometimes almost appear as if the sinner’s 
fc retribution commenced even on his death-bed. 

5 Dementia or imbecility sometimes comes 'on shortly 
f before D., .and manifests itself by an inc.apaeity of 
f concentrating the ideas upon any one subject, and 
by’ an almost total failure of memoiy. The mental 
t weakness is often exhibited by the pleasure which 
! is derived from puerile amusements. The great 
! dr.amatist, from whom we have just quoted, notices 
! ‘playing with flowers’ as a token of approaching 
1 dissolution. In the form of delirium, ocular spectra 
; seem frequently to be present, the patipnt apparently 
. trying to catch some imaginary object.' 
i _ There is generally well-marked relaxation and 
I incapacity of the muscular system, and the voice is 
' usually we.ak and low .as D. .approaches, often 
I dwindling to a mere whisper. The mode in which 
. the action of the heart declines is various ; in most 
diseases of long standing, the cessation of the heart’s 
t action is gnadiial, the rate of the pulsations being 
much incte.ased, but their energy being very much 
impaired. In some acute .affections, the failure is 
shewn by the irregularity of the pulse, while the 
force is little .altered. In other cases (especially in 
cercbnal (lisc.asos), the hc.art, before finally ce.asing 
to be.at, contr.a_ct3 violently, .and suddenly stops. ° 

_ The respiration is sometimes hurried and panting 
till just before D., while in other oases it is slow, 
laborious, and stertorous. The acciunul.ation of 
mucus, &c., in the air-passages inoreascs the diffi- 
culty of brc.athing ; the sound known as the ‘ death- 
r.attle’ being produced by the passage of the air 
from the limgs through the fluid cofleoted in the 
trachea .and upper respfr.atory passages. 

^ orc is a loss of animal heat, beginning at the 
extremities. For further inform.ation on this subject, 
we may refer to the .article Death in The Cyclo- 
peedia of Anatomy and Physiology, from which we 
have borrowed some of the matter of the preceding' 
paragraphs. 

Tlie signs of actual J}. may bo arranged under 
thrce hcads : 1. Signs of the extinction of the vital 
functions ; 2. Changes in the tissues ; 3. Changes in 
the external appe.ar.auce of the body. 

1. The arrest of the circulation and respir.ation 
would at first sight appear to afford decisive 
ei’idenco of _D. ; but these functions, as in the case 
of hybemating .animals, m.ay be reduced to so low a 
condition that it is by no me.an3 easy’ to decide 
whether or not they are completely .anuihil.ated. In 
cases of apparent drowning, these functions .are 
frequently suroended and ag.ain restored ; and cases 
like that of Colonel Townsend (see any standard 
work on medical jurisprudence) occasionally occur, 
in which the patient has the power of voluntarily 
suspending these functions for a considerable period. 

The loss of irrihability in the muscular fibres (a 
fact which may' readily be ascertained by a g.alv.anic 
current) is a sign of for greater importance than 
either the app.arent Btopp.age of the circulation or 
of the respiration. The contractility of the skin is 
also lost after death. IVhen a cut is made through 
tho skin of a dead body, the edges of the wound 
collapse, while a similar lesion inflicted during life 
presents an open or g.aping appearance. 

2. Among the changes in the tissues, tho rigor 
mortis, or rigidity of the muscles, which ensues at a 
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t: in" jicrind after D., is the moat important. It 
m-iy aiipcar 'witbin liaU on hour after D., or may bo 
cblayc'l tTrcnt^ or tbiriy bonia, accor^g to ibo 
iir.t'iiu of tbo dificaae; ana its menu duiation is ftom 
to 36 boms. It commences in tbe neck and 
tnmb. tben appears in tbe loirer, and lastly in the 
uppir cx^mities, and disappears in tbe same order. 

3 Various ebangea in fbe external appearance of 
ibe l^y bare been leg.irded as indicative of D. 
by diflerent miters ; of tbese, &c most important 
unquestionably is tbo altered colour of tbe surface. 
Livid grots m Tariona razes may occur from local 

1!#_ 1 a. __ 


Indies. It measures almost five inobes fttnn tip to 
tip of tbe extended rnngs ; is of a dark colour, tbo 
body ycUorr mtb black markings ibe tborox mtb 
pale mnrkinn wbicb bave some resemblanco to a 
skull, and mom wbieb it derives its name; the 
mper mngs mottled mtb bromi, black, imd ywow. 
l^e catorpilloT is greenisb-yellow, ibe bock niecklcd 
mtii bbic^ mtb txansverse lines partly and 
partly white ; and in countries where tbe potato is 
cultivated, is often to be found feeding on tbe leaves 


I that life is extinct. 

discrimination of true from apparent D. is 
obviously not a matter of mere physiological interest. 
Tbe case of Vesalius, fbe eminent anatomist, wbo 
opened an apparently dead boi^ in wbicb tbo 
exposed beart was seen to bo still beating, is well 
known; ns also tbnt of tbo AbbC- Prevost, who, 
having bren struck down ty apoidexy, was regarded 
as dead, but recovered bis consciousness under the 
Gcalpel, and died immediately afiermirda; and a 
Ercncb author of tbe last century, Bt^ier, in 
a work On the JJangcr of Premature Interment, 
collected Ci ca<cs of persona buried alive, 4 of 
persona dissected wliilc still living, G3 of persons 
who recovered without assistance after they were 
laid in tbdr coiEns, and 72 falsely considered dead. 

DEATH, Pc^^IS^^^^yT or. See Catit.vi. Fosrss- 

KEST. 

DEA'TH-BED, Law or, ry Scoir.vxD. As the 
law stood till recently, if any man, whilst niffering 
from the disease of which he ultimately died, bur- 
dened or conveyed away his heritable estate, to tbo 
prejudice of his lawful heir, he w.aa presumed to 
have so acted in conscqnenco of his inability to 
resist importunity in the state of feebleness to 
which he was reduced, and his heir was entitled to 
reduce tbe deed. This rule belonged to the most 
ancient consuetudinary law of Scotland. As Lord 
Stair suggests (1, 12, and 4, 20, 38], it probably 
was intended ns a protection to the d^g and tbeir 
lawful heirs against tbe notorious propensities of 
the priesthood ; and was thus referablo to the same 
principle os the prohibition to convey heritage by 
will. Two tests were fixed upon by the law ns 
establishing the existenee of that degree of vigour 
which is technically called liege pouetie (supposed 
to bo a corruption for legitima potestate) — ^viz,, 
Eurvivnneo for sixty days, and going unsupported 
to kirk or marked and conducting himself m the 
ordinary manner. It was decided that it is of no 
oonsequcnco tbongh the object of the visit were 
ucitber to worship nor to buy and sell, but simply 
to evade tbo law of death-bed. If tbo individual 
was in a condition to take part in the service of the 
church, or in tbo trade of the market, that was 
sufficient. Extreme old age, occonuianicd by mani- 
fest indicati'-; of the approach of death, were held 
equivalent to disease. But the deed of the oldest 
or most .infirm man, or of the man wbo was 
labouring under the most mortal sickness, was not 
reducible, if another disease had suporvened, of 
which he died, or if he were killed by accident, 
Beductions ex eapUe leeti were entirely abolished 
by Act 34 and 33 Viet. c. 81. 

DEATH'S HEAD hlOTH (Acheronlia atropos), 
a species of HAWK-uont (q. v.), or Icpidoptcrous 
insect of tbe family Bjihlngida;, not uncommon in 
some parts of England and of tbo continent of 
Eimqie, and very mddy distributed over the world, 
bemg foimd in Africa, the, Mauritius, and the Eist 
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and evenings. It is remarkable for onuttum a 
plaintive squeaking sound, which, witli its £rk 
colour, nud tbe skiDl-like mark on tbe thorax, bos 
led to its being regarded with supeistitions dislike, 







A. 


Death's Head Moth and Caterjiillar. 

the sudden a])pc.irancc of large numbers being popu- 
larly hold ominous of evil ; whilst, in the Maurinns, 
a notion prevails that it casts a dust from its wings 
which produces bhndncss in iieisons on whom it 
falls, and its entering an ap.-iTtmcnt is therefore 
regarded with dread. How the noise wbicb it ernim 
is produced, is not satisfactorily Icnown. If &e 
insect is taken and confined in tbe band, this sound 
is sent forth sharply and strongly. Tbo D. H. M. 
is interesting upon still another ncconnt, as one of 
those insects wbicb enter and plunder bec-bives, 
feeing upon tbo honey ; and although apparently 
quite defenceless, it enjoys perfect impunity whilst 
ravaging tbe stores of creatures so well provided 
with formidable weapems, and generally so ready to 
use them against an intruder. Eo explanation of 
this fact has yet been found. 

DEATHS, BEOisntATioK of. Soo BixiixinATioir. 

DEA'TH-WATCH, a ticking sound produced 
by certain insects, inmates of human dwellings, and 
which being most readily heard in that stillness 
which attends times of sickness and anxiefy, has 
become associated with snpcnititious notions and 
fears, being regarded os indicative of an approaching 
death in a bouse. The most common form of tfam 
vei^^icvalcnt superstition is fbe belief, that when 
the D. is heard, some member of the housdiold wffi 
lie within twelve months. The tickings of the D. 
were formerly attributed to species of wood-louse 
and of spider, and it is probable that they are not all 
produced by insects of the same kind ; but tbo most 
common D. of Britain is a species of ^rcr (q. v.}, 
(Anobium teeielatum). It is of n dusky or gmyislt- 
brown colour, and about a quarter of an inch in 
length It is generally in the latter part of spring 
that its noise is^hcard, ftom seven to ten or eleven 
distinct ticks being ^ven in pretty rapid succession, 

W 
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and fhia bone repeated at uncertain intervals. 
The nmse exa<^ resemUes that mode h^ heating 
vriththenoilnponataUe; and when this is done^ the 



Death-watch, magnified : 


A, jtnoUiim Tmelatam; B, AaoUian Striatum; CL AnoUnm 
Pertlnaz. t 

ina^ is not nnfr^nently induced to retily to it 
It is the perfect insect the larva, whom pro- 
duces tiiis sound. It seems, indeed, to be a calf by 
which the sexes are attracted to other, arid m 
produced I 7 the insect’s beatL^ upon some hard 
substance with its head, in doing which, it raises 
itsdf upon Ha hind-legsL imd with tiie body some- 
what incUned, beats its head with eimt force and 
as^fy against the aubstiuee on rraich it stands. 
One of tnem was seen Mr Stadkhouse thus to 
beat i^on a sedge-bottomed (dmir, with suidi force 
that ita strdkea made littie indentations in the outer 
coit of the sedge. 

DEBACIjS, a XVench word, rtiuftTiiiig in that 
language the breaking up ot the ice in a harbour 
or river, but introduced mto ‘Rwgliah Iqr geologiats 
to express any sudden flood of water, wmtdi bears 
before it omioaine obstacles, and leaves its path 
marked with conmaed and scattered fragments of 
rocks, atone, and other dEbris. 

DEBA*T AULTS LAND, a tract of land, chiefly 
levd and of a moory character, but now in course 
of improvementL the western border ot TSugl-niil 
and ocotland. This tract of countiy, aituated 
between the Eak and Sark, was at one time (daimed 
hy both kingdoms, iwid hmce its name. In 154!^ 
‘ It was divided I 7 rpynl commissioners, appointed 
by the two crowns. By their award, tnia Innd 
of contention was separated by a line drawn from 
east to westL betwixt the two riversL The upper 
half was adjudged to Scotland, and the more 
eastern part to raigland. Yet the Debatable Land 
continuM long after to be the residence of the 
thieves and banditti to whom its dubious state had 
afibrded a refuge. — ^1^ jest of James YL is well 
known, whr^ when a favourite cow had found her 
ww from Lmdon back to her native country of 
hif^ observed, ” that nothiim surprised lilwi so murdi 
as her passing uninterrupted through the Debatable 
Land.’" — Scm’s Minstrdsy of the SeoUieh Border, 
The Graemes, a troublesome clan of ^ebooters who 
inhabited &e D. L, were tran^mted to blond at 
the beginning oi the 17th o., and prohibited from 
xetnmmg on pain of death. See bnoBit. 

DEBA'TE is on exchar^ of (pinions, difiering 
from conversation in tl^ that the speakers succeed 
one another according to certain regulations, and 
tlmt the subject is treated formally, nwd in CTnezal 
with a view to coming to some practical oonmnsioiL 
The term is usually understood of the discussions of 
j^t^ repraentotive bodies. The deljates of the 
E ngl is h parliament are divided into two stages. 
The first conceriui the general ptincipla of ue 
measure^ aid is cpndncted with strict parliamen- 
tary formalities; when this is carried, tiie details 
ore discussed in a committee of the whole House, 
when a bs fornial nnd more free interchange of 
opinions is admitted. Parliamentary debates are 
sometimes decried 1 ^ r^im of absolute tendenciea as 
nsdessL and even nuschievona. How, it is said, 
acoigieof speeches prE> and con, pr^uoe a rational 


conviction on any subject ; it is more like^ that 
the judgment wu be run away with by spccioua 
omtery. ‘ But flu proceed upon a &]se conception 
of the great olqeet of public D., which, thougb it 
seldom influences tiie votes on the actual question, 
serves to justify the proceedings of public men to 
their constituentsL and forms one of the chief 
aliments of pnblio oopnion and of political life 
of a community. 

DSBBHTmtlBu There are two of docu- 
ments to which this term is applied, which may be 
descried separately. 

Bxeiee Oaieral D.— This is a certificate authoris- 
ing the esrotnier of certain classes of goods to rcoeivo 
a drawback equal in amount to the exiuse duties 
which had been paid on them. The object of tiic 
docpaent^is to certify two things — firsts that tho 
excise duties had aotually been paid; an^.second, 
that bv a certificate from on officer m eustoms the 
goo& Lid been shipped, and botiAJide exported to 
foreign^ parts, and not relonded in''GTeat Britain. 
This kind of D. is exeonted 1^ an officer of exmse 
(Lfland Bevenne) ; it is partly printed and puQy 
written on a shert of stamped paper, ior whim tho 
exporb ^ya._ As eoneems the export of beer, 
there is an excise D. slightly differing m form. 

SaUunyD , — This is ike term apidied to a deed of 
mortgage ^vm by a railww company for bmrowed 
money._ ^y virtneof acts of parliament constituting, 
and giving adffitional powers to, arailway company, 
the company is antiionsed to bcorow a specified sum 
(see Capicaii Accoubt, also Hulwatb, Legislation 
and hlanagment). The deed by wbiiffi the loan is 
effected is simffie in its appearance and nature. It 
consists of a meet of paper duly stamped; its 
contenti^ embraced in a single page^ are partly 
prmted and partly written. All expenses connected 
with it, brokeraee inidnded, are -borne I 7 the com- 
pany. At the head of the deed is the unma of tiie 
railway company, in large letters, with the words 
Mortgage^ No. — , nnd tiiB amount in figures. It 
then proceeds ; virtue and in tenns of an actL 

[Sia act or acts beiiig recited], '^e, the 

Bailway Company, in consideration of the sum of 

, paid to us by , Mortgage 

the said undertakmg, and all the tolls and sums of 
money otiaing by virtue of the said acts, and all the 
estate, right, title, and interest of the company in 

the some, to hold unto our said assignee, , 

until the said sum of - , together with inte- 
rest for the same, at the rate of for every 

hundred pounds ^ the year, payable ns hereinafter 
mentioned, be satisfied. And it is hereby stipulated 
that the said prininpal sum ■hitll be repayaue; and 
the said comnmy are hereby bound to repay the 
same^ on the [here date of repayment is inserted]. 
But if the piraes hereto shall mutually thinir fit^ 
the same sLill thereafter remain as a loan to the 


i thereafter remain as a loan to the 


and signed by us and our said assisnce, or ■ 

And in rmpect of the interest to mcome due on the 
said prinoi^ sum at and prior to the said [date of 
repayment], the said conmany shall pay to the bearer 
of the interest-wammts herewith issued, the several 
sums contained in such warrants, at tiie times therein 
respectively specified. Ih witness whereof these 
presents writtm, in so fiir as not being printed on 
the face of this sheet -of stamped paper 1 ^ [here 
follow the name of secretory of the railway com- 
pany, the^ name of place, date, and the signatures 
of three directors, with the signatures of witnesses.]* 
Such is a railway debenture. Alopg with it are 
gjven warrants for the payment of interest at the 
periods qiedfied, which are paid on presentation. 
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luo «iun, Ml®, ana aigpaturea. object ai mvjag are among the most extensive in ISunipe, and its 
them to iOw debentu^bolder u to save bun aS grain ma&et is also large. The ponula^n of D. 
trrabla IhOTato paid to any one presenting them, in 1SB9 iTas 46,111. Vith the exception of 
Unel, Bim|ue, md i^ectivc, a raluTay D., Trith its 2000, its inhabitants arc all Protestants. Xhev 
aceompnn^gint^si-'nrairanis, is perhaps the most have suifered mnch on account of their faith 
convement deed of mortgage ever invented. In few especially in 1507 and 16S6. D. took a promin- 

P®** “ revolution of 1849, and ^ for 
lor tno loan, and it most neccssaiily ho redeemed some months in that year tho 

bcioro a^ shardiolder can claim a dividend from seat of the- national diet, after 

tto nndertakmg— each D. ranking according to it had been forced to remove from n 

its ^number, ^ I^way debentures are, thermore, Festh. 

reckoned a safe foim of investment, and are eagerly Tvm>T»TTTm-r.'rv . .. ' ' ' . 

taken up by individuals who have snms of a . ® to™ pccnlM - i ■ > ' , t 

few hunted pounds to lend for several years at “1™^“ heraldry, used to mdi- 
a stipulated /rate of interest. These debentures mevous restraint of an 

possess the further advantige of being saleable, and its bemg debarred of 

and through tho agerusy of stookbrokM they pass bav^^ 

from hand to hand. In the event of ndther interest ?.* orteanw laid over it (Die- 
nor principal being piu<^ the holder is eniatled to t^onaryofDitpla^. Dcbrnised. 

enforce tho mortgage. Similar debentures are issued DEBT, that which one person owes to «t.AfW 


Frotestanis. 


Dcbrnised. 


pledging the credit of tho undertaking. w. a loan, and the act of dying is callod ‘ paying the debt 
DBBIfAI', in Fortification, is any bellow qiace FTatare.’ More commonly, however, the term 
or excasntion in the ground made daring the ^ limited to money Icgo^ due, and exigible by 
construction of fortifications or siege-works. The pmeess^ ol law. _ To ^eak in It^al phraseology, D. 
cavity itself is the D., while tho earth taken from originate either in agreement or by operation 
it is the rentUai, of law, or as a consequence of injury, fhou^ in 

DB'BOBAH (Hcb. signifies a lee), a Hebrew S® latter case rt more commonly assumes tbs form 
proplictcss, tho wife of Lapidoth, who lived in tho c .5, laqnidated D. (in 
time of the Judges. ShedwdtiriIifountFTditnim,and hqmd), is wbm the exact omomit 1^ 

uttered her jn£eial otodes from her tent under the r S-iSf U-i is where the 


called to her aid B 
nun of heroic temr 
tho tribes of Kap 

—1^ •— AIT- 


not yet arrived. 


'his may, in Scotland, be secured 
iccsscs, entitled Arrestment and 
; hut in ^gland tiiero is, in 


during his flight, .•wD.haApredictei was murdered “ ^ rf hankrupte, when a future or con- 

hy a womim. This victory secured to the Israelites a o j *1*6 estate, u m 

peacoofforiyyeare’ duration. The'Songof Deborah' mam Jvisiou of debts m Scotland, 

(as it is genenOly odled, thou A its composition is ^Table and hOTteble— the former 

not ascribed to her in the Book of Judges) IS a choice themsdra chorgMMe oidy upon flio 

fragmentofprimitivoHebrewpoet.y.*’ 


State, os m 
1 Scotland, 
-the farmer 


.. ML u uuu.jr ui viyujis irum cuateiy a cnarge upon ins real estate. The fnrmi.r 

a wood, defile, or other confined ^ot, into open are, according^, esteemed ns pcisonid estate so far 
, as r^ardsBuceesdon, while the latter are conddered 

DBBIiiECZIN, ahirge sbaggling town of Eastern ns heritable or real property. In England, also, a 
Hungoiy, situated in the midst of an cxiensivo plain, D. may be secured on the debtor's real estate, as by 
about 120 milca cast of Festh. Liko rruny of tho mortgage; bat the distinction is less material as 
Himgarion towns, D. is a mere collection of villages, regaros succesdon, for even mortoges ore accounted 
united on no particular plan. The houses for the personal estate in the hands of &e creditor. In 
most part are mean structoras of not more than oru Scotloni^ on the other hand, there is no distinction 
stoiy in hd^^ and the streets, if such they can correspondi^ to the fundomentd division of debts 
he ca^ed, being unpaved, are exceedind^ dirfy; in in England into simple contract debts and spedaliy 
certain seasons of the year, pianks are hud down to debts. 3Ao former are oil debts which arise with- 
enable passengers to cross. Notwithstanding its out the intuwention of a (q. v.}, or before 
generally squaud character, however, D. is possessed judgment; and it is on^ of late years that th^ 
of some very handsome public buildings, including a have been made recoverable against tho heir of tiie 
town-hail, a Frotestant college, with a staff of 24 debtor. Sudi a D. does not by law car^ interest 
professors and 2000 students^ and several churches, A rpecialty D. u one constituted by Deed (q. v.), or 
monasteries, and charitable institutions. A bronze by a recom of court, as a recognisance^ or by a 
^tue to the popi^r poet, Csokonoij, was erected judgment of a oonrt The farmer carries interest 
in 1871, and there is also a monument, consisting of from its date, and a jndgment D. carries interest 
a dying lion on a pedestal of roclq to the HonrSds, from the date of the jud^ent at 4 per cent It 
who fell nt tho battle of D. in 1849. Tho in- binds all lands of which the defendant is possessed, 
habitants, who^are very industrious, are dwndent mtlier in law or equity; fot to make tills effectnal 
chiefly on agricultnre^ hut a number of them are against wrehasera, tho jndgment must have been 
engaged in we manufacture of coarse woollens, registered in the Common Fleas, and the regirttation 
sheep-skin^ leather, earthenware^ soap^ saltpetre^ most be renewed every five years. 
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DEBT, AonOK OF, in En^and. Thialies for {lie 
recoreiy of a debt m its technical sense, of money 
ascertomed in amount due hy ono to another. 'Where 
{^ has been ascertained by a bond for the amount, 
or by a judgment of a cour^ action of debt is in. 
genoM the only proper action; but in the case 
of the debt arising from breacdi of contract under 
seal, it may gene^y be sued for either an 
action of deb^ or by one of covenant; or irhcre 
the contract 'vraa not under seal, by an action of 
debt, or ono of assumpsit. Actions of debt, rrhen 
on contact under seiu, must be bron^t rrithin 
20 years ; on other contmets, trithin six years. The 
time in both cases is taken from the accruing of 
the cause of action — i.e., the breach of contract; 
but if a subsequent admoudedgment in miting has 
been made by the party liable, or he has x>aia the 
debt in part; or paid interest, the time irill run 
from snw subsequent act. b an action of debt, 
themit byvrhich it is commenced must be endorsed 
with a note of the amount of the debt, and of 
the costs of the mit, and an intunation that, if 
these are paid ndthin four days, no further proceed- 
ings prill be taken. 

DEBT, Katiokal, is tho amount which any 
state admits itself to 'jiro to those who may have 
advanced money for the use of the govemment on 
occasions when its expenditure has exceeded its 
ordinary income. As in the case of individual 
debtors who sometimes engage to pay more than 
they obtain from the lender, tho amount of a 
national debt may not bo the amount which the 
nation has bonuwed ; it is often greater, from tho 
necessity of holding out to capitalists, as an induce- 
ment to make a largo advance, that they will be 
set down as creditors for more than they have 
given. On tho other hand, it may happen, though 
of rare occurrence on a large scale, when money is 
bearing low interest, a nation may gjve its creditors 
the alternative of receiving payment, or allowin_g 
a deduction from tho nominal amount of their 
debt, and they may prefer the latter alternative. 
'V^en the term, ‘the national debt,’ is used by 
itself, it is always understood to refer to that of 
our own country, which until recently was the 
heaviest in tho world. It amounts; in round 
numbers, to 731 milhnns of pounds. It is now ex- 
ceeded by that of France. That country having 
been entirely bankrupt during the first Bevolution 
(see AssioK.vr), its existing debt may bo said to 
date no farther bock than the Consulate, when 
credit was restored. On tho first return of the 
Bourbons, before the battle of 'Waterloo, it amounted 
to 123 millions of pounds ; it liad increo^ before tlie 
Firanco-Gcrman war to 460 millions ; and between 
1870 and 1872 it mounted up to 749 millions. Tho 
debt of the kingdom of Italy is vciy laigo in pro- 
portion to its resources, amounting to 361 miUions 
attho^end of 1872. That of tho Austrian empire, 
exclusive of the special debt of Hungary, amounted, 
on 1st July 1873, to 306 millions, and a foreign loan 
of 12 millions was added in Eovember 1873. The 
separate debt of Hungary amounted, in Eovember 
1873, to 27 millions. Spain, tho moat heavily 
indebted coun^ in Europe, in proportion to its 
icsources, had in 1871 a debt of 261 milUons, and 
tho finance minister, in introducing the budget of 
1871, declared the state to bo on the verge ^ bank- 
Tuptoy. Turkey is believed to have a dwt of about 
197 _ millions, of which 167 millions consist of 
foreign loans. The debt of Bnssia is estimated at 
133 millions. Holland jiad not long unce a debt of 
109 millions; it is bmng rapidly reduced from 
TOOT to year, and now amormts to 78 millions. 
The debt of Prussia in 1872 was 68 millions; 
that of the annexed states, which it was arranged, 


on the enlaTgement of Frussi^ should bear 
only the burden of the obligations incurred on their 
bclutlf, 9 millions. At the end of 1871, the German 
empire hod a debt of 33 millions, incnrrhd for 
extraordinary expenditure on the army and navy, 
tho whtde of which has since been discharged. 
Tho debt of the United States of America in 1862 
was 107 millions. Ih 1866; at the close of the civil 
war, it had mounted up to 680 millions. Sincethat 
time the surplus of every year's revehue has been 
devoted* to its gradual rednetion, and on 1st July 
1873, its amount was 447 millions. 

^e nntionid debt of the United Kingdom has 
arisen along with tho snpremai^ of parliament and 
tho necessSy for a standing army. Through the 
reigns of tho Tudors and the Smarts, the nation’s 
protection against the power of the crown was tiie 
absence of a standing army, whose existence was 
T^arded with great jealousy 1^ t^o Commons. But 
when the eontml of parliament ovdt.the prerogative 
was strengthened, jealousy in this direction was no 
longer necessary. Aceoroan^y, it was when parlia- 
ment trium^ed in the Bevolution settlement that 
the national debt began. The first regular loan 
was obtained in 1693; it consisted of the capital of 
the newly created Bank of England, amounting to 
£1,200,009. Tins accommodation to the govern- 
ment was, in fact, the price paid by the bank for 
its privileges. As the nation was enraged in an 
expensive war, this beginning was rapwy followed 
up, and at the peace of Byswick, in 1697, the 
natioi^ debt exceeded 20 millions. Before tbe 
accession of the House of Hanover in 1714, it had 
exceeded 60 millions, and the rapid rise of this 
burden was a strong argument m the hands of 
the Jacobites against tho Bevolution settlement. 
Whenever n loan was negotiated by the govern- 
ment, qiecial terms were ofiTered accoi^g to cir- 
cnmstenccs. In one cose, there might be n terminable 
annnlly, say of 60 or 100 years— that is to say, a 
certain percentage being paid daring that period, 
at the end tbe debt was to be extingwhed by 
such payments. See Akkuiit. In other instances, 
thero was a perpetual onnmty. In a loan negotiated 
on the latter terms, that armnify was always rather 
under -than above what a borrower would give to 
a ptivnte lender, although such a borrower was 
bmmd to repay the money, whQo the nation was 
not. It came to pass, in fact, tluough ono of 
most curious processes in the whole mystery of 
finance, that a loan never to be repaid was con- 
sidered a more eligible investment tiian a loan to 
be repaid. Tho govemment made this gain— for 
a distmet gain it was — by tire convenience to the 
pnblie, who, always having moniy for which they 
were glad to get the securo interest of &o funds, 
were always ready with a new lender when tho 
old ono wonted to be paid. Hence has come the 
perpetual drifting of tho fundholders. And as 
long os there axo moneyed persons w'ho will buy 
thus into the stocks without any considerable 
reduction, there is a sure test that the debt is not 
beyond the capacity of the nation. Baised, however, 
as we have seen w special loans, each on its own 
conditions, tho difierent funds became exceedin^y 
varied and complicated. It was ono of tho projects 
of the mat South Sea schemers of 1720, to conjoin 
them w into ono uniform fund, but this plan was 
interrupted by the failnre of the whole alfiiw. Aft»- 
wards, m 1761, a general uniform arrangement was 
carried out; and the stocks were then called the 
Consolidateid Fund. See Cokbols. Ideanwhile, the 
progress of tho natbnal debt was in round numbers 
os follows: In 1766, when the war of the Austrian 
Succession began, it was 75 millions; and seven 
years ofterwuds, when fhia war ended, it was 
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, 1-in millions. Increased 1^ tlio American mr and the funds vrould ro tajndly donm by tlio holders 
the rear rvith France and Spain, memomhle the selling ont, so that as long os the dances of 
, defence of Gibraltar, it had mcrcascd to the amount atahiuty W’onld induce any one to buy at a very 
of SCO millions \rhcn. in 1703, the great European reduced price, the oirolc of sufferers rromd be, as it 
I nar of tlio French Bcrolation broke out. At the were, widening. Tho poorest of those interested 
, peace of Amiens in 1S03, the debt was 630 milhons. woi^ be the miicf sufferers in the awful scramUe. 

, nlicn the treaty of Vicuna W.1S resumed, after tho The working- classes, besides any myinra which 
luttle of 'Waterloo, the amount had risen to SS3 they might nave directly inrestM in the funds, 
millions. It has since decreased, although some would lose about 40 millions, which th^ ^ have 
' further loans have been incurred, i^e largest of inrcstedthrou^savings’banlmandfncndlysacietics. 

I these is coimected with one of the most honourable IVidows and immarried women with narrow fixed 
' actions of wliich the British Empire, with all its incomes would bo the next sufferers. It is uime- 
! traditions of glory, can boast — the advance of cessaryto go further, fur tho general paralysis of 
I SO millions, in 1S34, for the cmancip.ation of tho capital and stoppage ot manmactunng indust^, 
colonial slaves. The latest considerable addition along with loss of national notation, would be 
made to the national debt w.as during the ItussLan incamulably disastrous. There is no way of 
war of 18.74, when 16 millinns were raised by loan, rednemg the national debt, except 1^ saving up 
In 1857, the amount of the D. was close to 812 through taxation from the e^enditure of the 
I million^ but its magnitude has since steadily dc- country. Tho process of reduction in this form is, 

, creased from year to year. In tho financial year however, always met by tho consideralaon, whether 
I ending with ^iarch 31, *1873, it amounted to a total tiie repeal of a disadvantageous tax, or tlie redne- 
I of £731,41.7,523, Of this sum, the amount called tion of the interest of tho D., is tho better oltemo- 
, ‘funded debt* was £726,684,^.7, and of floating tivc. One thmg is very clear, that from the progress 
debt in cxchcqncr bills, £4,820,100. Tho distinc- of general wealth and mcrc.-isc of population, the 
I tion between the two is, that the government do not national debt, assummg it to remain .at its present 
I profess to repay the former — ^they only ^vc the amount, is always i>rcssmg with IcbS and less severity 
creator an aimuity, tciminable or perpetual, and on the country', and i« therefore beeoming more and 
I if he wants payment of his money*, he can only get moro manageable. Borne persons, lookmg at only 
I it by selling Ins right to this annuity; the other ono side of the matter, have gone tho_ length of 
, consists of temporary lo.ans, liable to finetuation, snj'ing tiiat, as a ready and safe means of investment, 
and renewed from time to tima the natioiul D. is a kmd of blcssmg ; though tlio 

' It must bo kept in view, however, that from a slightest consideration would have Aewn, that it 
{ peculiarity of phmrcolog}*, tho enormous amount of can never be advantageous for the bommimity at 
the national debt is partly fictitious, the whole sum large to be taxed to pay interest to a limited number 
' neither having been borrowed nor being virtnally of mdividnals. \S'batevcr bo tho incidence of taxa- 
, dnc. mien capitalists have advanced money, they tion to pay the mterost, now amounting m tho 
have been content with a small percentage — aggregate to about £27BOMOO per annum, it is 
■ 3 or 3i — bat they havo often insisted that for each the proud boast of England that sbo has ever kimt 
£100 advanced by them, they sbould have more faith with the national creditors— noa'cr, rmder all 
, than £100 of actual stock. If the condition of the her embarrassments, repudiated a farthmg of her 
, market were such that tho capitalist wanted 4} debt. As a natural consequence, tho British funds 
I per cent, and the interest or annuity obtained by aro sought as a secure mrans of investment by 
I him was only 3 per cent., he would insist on luving people lU capital in all lands. On the reduction u 
stock to the extent of £160 for his £100. If 6 {Kt the D., see tho article Fckd. , 

cent interest were paid on tlie nominal amount of DEBTOR ajid CREDITOR, Laws op. In the ' 
the national debt, it would he a charge ot more bistoiy of this, ns of almost every other branch of 
than 40 milli ons a year— tho actual burden is jurispnidcncc, wo may, if wo wUf, trace tho maidi 
between 28 and 29 miWons. Such is, hawovr!r, of social progress in general. In the earlier stages 

I the ^reliance on^tho national credij^ and tho con- of life in tho state, the arrangements for horrowmg 

I venicnce of having tho stocks for mvestment, that nnd lending aro rarely such os to enable the cituens 
the stockholdcis are content with little more fo avail tucmsclvcs with security of their mutual 
' than 3 per cent, interest, the right to an armoity resources, or to assign such limits to tho powers of 
of £3 being actually to bo procured for somewbero tho creditor ns either the claims of humamly or his 
, ahwt £60. ... own true interests demand. On tho ono hand, 

; The htcraiure of tho country has teemed with lending is confounded with aliDS-giving: imd tho 

I projects for getting rid of the incumbranco of the exaction of interest, and even of capital, is regarded 

I mitional debt, many of winch go far wide of tlio os on act of inbumanity towards tho poor. On tho 
I mark, from tbo supposition that the debt is the other himit, no sooner do tho erector’s n^ts 
incumbrance. In fack the incumbrance is in the come to be rccoguiscd in anything like a legal sense, 
c^cncUtnrc — ^tbe sacriGce of the nation’s c-apital - - ** - • . ■ -p . . 

which has caus'ed the debt — tho debt itseu is 
merely the diapo in which that loss presses, and 
it must press m some shape. Tho nulliona have 
been exploded in powder and shot, and in other 
extravagances, andf can never bo recalled; all that 
we can do is, by industry and frugally, to make 
new millions, and xcplaco the loss. Renee it is the 
Eupremest folly to suppose that tho nation wo^d 

S roiit aboliriiing or rviping off tbo national 

cbt — by repndiation, as it is called. Such an event 
would only bo nun to a largo number of people 
who are m the position oT being the nation’s 
creditors, and would perhaps bring ill-gotten gain 
to a small number. It would be dilficult to esti- 
mate ptecisdy bow such a calamity would act. 

In the first plwc, if it were seen to bo in prospect, 


tuan tnero seem to no no logical ^unos on wmcii 
Buy limits can be set to them, u be is entitled 
to exact the debt at oil, bo is entitled to scizo the 
goods of the debtor ; and if tho debtor has no goods, 
no is entitled to bis services. But the possession of 
bis services implies tho iiosscssion of his person ; and 
tbo possession of bis person implies tbo possession of 
hit life. Moreover, &m the exaggerated notions of 
trio domestic tics which usually prevail in early 
times, tho pciaon of tho individual, where that 
Individual is too father of a family, brings along 
with it that of his wife, his chddien, and his slaves. 
The cicditor thiu becomes toe absolute master of 
too life and liberty of bis debtor, and of all tooso 
who aro dependent upon him- Tbo arrangements of 
too Mosaic Law ore an illustiation of toe manner m 
wbicb, in too ruder forma of society, too Jaws of 
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debt thus combine a degree of lenity vritb a degree 
of Bevetiiy \rbich are eqmdly alien to modem Tierra. 
In this as in many other respeots, they ar^ as 
Hichaelis has pointed out (voL iL p. 300), a leeog- 
nition of the consneiudinaiy law of the stage of 
society to whi(^ th^ bdoimed, rather than a 
^stem special to the Jetra. li an Israelite became 
poor, it was a duty to lend to him, and no intoest 
was to bo exactm either in money or in pro- 
duce. If he was a fordgner, the case was diffetenij 
and the taking of interest was legal (Exod. xxiL 25; 
Dent. xmiL 19, 20; Lev. ssv. 35 — 38). When the 
Sabbatical year arrived— L e., at the end of every 
seven years— there was a genual remission of debm 
as between Israriite and Israelite; and the near 
approach of the year of remission was not to be 
recognised as an oology for declining to lend to an 
indict brother (Dent. xv. 1 — ^11). Hedges^, it is 
trui^ might -be Uen, but even here the same 
humane prindplcs prevailed The upper millstone 
was sacred, for to take it would be to deprive the 
debtor of the means of subsistenee. If raiment was 
the pledge it must be returned before nightfall, 
when it might he reqrdred for a covering ; and the 
widow’s garment could not be token in pledge 
(Rxod. xzii. 26, 27). In strange contrast to this is 
the provision (Lev. xxv. 39) ^t a poor Israelite 
may be sold to one possessed of snbskmc^ oven 
when modified ly the speciol provision that ho shall 
serve as a hired servant, not as a bond-servant, and 
shoU be set at liberfy when ^e y^ of jnbilee i 
arrived. Michaclis says that the judicial procedure 
for debt^wns quite summary, Ihe most miporiant 
causes being decided probably in a single quarter of 
an hour; and ho remarks IJiat hloses nowhere 
thinks it necessary to mention how a debt was to 
be proved before a judge. There was, however, .an 
extensive system of appeal; from the judge over 
10, the case was carried to we judgu over 50, 100, 
and 1000, and finally to Moses himself. As even' 
Israelite was entitled to chum the land of his 
fathers at the jnbilee ^ar, and thus to place matters 
on tha_ footing ra which they were after the settle- 
ment in Palestine, debts and burdens on land were 
limited to claims to the fruits of forty-two harvests ; 
but houses, with the exception m those of ^e 
Levites, mi^t he sold in perpetuity ^v. xxv. 29, 
30, 32, 33). CShildren were often riven in pledge 
(Job xxiv. 9), and ultimately into uavety, in pay- 
ment of debt (2d Kings iv. 1). Subsequent to the 
Captivity, the pressure of debts upon -^e poor become 
BO mtolerable, that Kehemioh espoused their caus^ 
and insisted on a general rein^on (Kebem. v.], 
exacting from the nch an oath that th^ wo^ 
never afterwards press for payment. Debto of the 
chiuucter here, alluded to probably resembled those 
which the recipients of parochial relief in our own 
day owe to the communito, rather than debts in &e 
commercial sense. In Matt, xviiL, Christ refers to 
the custom of selling the debtor, his wife and 
children, and all that he had, in paymenij rather 
as a general custom of all nations, than as one 
peculiar to the Jews— the ‘certain king’ being a 
typical instance of a man of substance. 

Both in Greece (Pluti 'Vita Solonis 15) and in 
Rome (A GeU. xr^ 1, 19 ; Idv. iL 23) the creditor 
had a claim to the person of the debtor. Previous 
to the time of Solon, this arrangement had produced 
consequences at Athens closely analogous to those 
which afterwards led to the stnigries between 
the patriciana and plebrions at Rome; and Ids 
abohtion of it forms one of Solon’s many claims 
to the charaoter of an enlightened leri^tor. 
By the Twelve Tables, it was enacted at Rome 
that if the debtor admitted the debt, or had had 
judgment pronounced against lum for it, thirty 


days should be allowed him for payment. At the 
eviration of that period, he was liable to be 
gven into the hands of his creditor, who kept hi™ 
sixty days in chains, eimosing him &om time to 
time publiclj^ and prochuming hig debt. If no 
one stepped in to rrieose him, the debtor at the 
end of that time mirirt be sold for a slave, or put to 
death. If there were several creditors, the letter of 
the law permitted them to cut their debtor in 
pieces, Bering him in proportion to their wiifimH . 
cut Geihus teus us that no Shylock ever was found 
at Rom& T6 treat him as a slav^ however, and 
make bun work out the debt, was the common 
practice ; and the children in his power, in accord- 
ance with the whole constitution of society at Rome, 
followed his condition. The lex Pcetetia (326 B.a] 
alleviated the condition of the debtms (neri) to the 
extentj at leasts of preventmg summaiy'imprison- 
mm^ and r^vn^ sill debton, for the future, from 
being pnt in ebams. There do not seem to have 
been any jpublic prisons for debtom at Rome, and 
each creditor, consequently, was Ihe jailer of his 
own debtor. In this drcmnstonce we probably see 
the reason of the prominence which was ^ven ly 
the rickeians to a change* in the laws of debtor and 
creditor, on the occasion of their first secession, in 
494 B.O, ; and snbscquentiydnring the whole course 
of tiie strngriBs between the two orders. Whatever 
m may thmk of the poliiy of limiting the rate of 
interest as was afterwards done bjr the laws of 
Idcinitts, and had previondy been done by those of 
Solon at Athens, there can be but one opinion in 
modem times as to the propriety of abolishing the 
ri^t of private imprisonment. 

During the feudal period, the person in general | 
was not attachable mr debt, imprisonment being 
inconsistent witii tire duties of warlike service, to 
which every man wan bound; and.it was for the 
encouragement of mnimerce, and in-consideration of 
tlm merchant having to deal with strangers and 
foirigncrs, that it was -first introduced by the 
mercantile communities of Europe (BeR’s Gammea- 
taria, ShaVs ed. ii. p. 1067). By the statute of 
Merchants^ it was enacted, at Acton Bumel, in 
128^ that in lending money, a merchant might 
bring tiie borrotw hefoio the lord mayor of 
London, or the chief warden of another good town, 
and cause him to acknowledge his debt and day of 
payment. A recognisance was then enrolled, and 
an obligation written ly the ederk^ and scaled with 
the kinris seal and the debtor's. Railing payment 
the creditor was entitled to produce this obligation, 
and to demand a warrant to seize the person of his 
debtor, and to commit 1^ to the Tower. The 
history of the law of imprisonment for debt in this 
county is stoted with great (dearness 1y Mr Bell 
m the section of 'bSa Gommailaries to whim we have 
I ji^ ^refmrcd, hut it is impossible to condense it 
I ^tiiin the lunits of the present article. Further 
! information on tiie subject will he found iindw 
lupsisoNaiEiiT, DmcGEXCE, EsecunoN, Saitciuabv, 
IiiSOiiVENor, &Ci Generally, it may be stated herv^ 
that up to the passing of the later bankrupt acts, 
the prisons of this countty were 'crowdm with 
debtors. It was ascertained by parliamentary 
returus, that in the 18 months sabsequent to the 
commercial panio of 1825, 101,000 writs for debt were 
issued from the English coiir^ In the year ending 
5th January 1830, there were 7114 debtors sent to 
prison in London, and on that day 1545 of .these were 
stni in confinement. The returns for 1870, which 
do not distinguish between debtors and other civil 
prisoners, are os follows : The number of debtors 
and others under civil proceas in prison was for 
England and 'Wale^ 8804; Irriand, 694; Scotland, 
727. See Dsbi^ Recovxrv of, in Sups., 'VoL X. 


DEBTOHS— DECALOGUE. 


I ^ DDBTORSi AliscoKDiNGi The exislang lain for 
I t "le _ arrest of dcbton alxiconding from TSi glfiiKi 
I having been fonnd insnlBexenty in conseqnenM of 
I the delay vhieh was occasioned in obtuning the 
j accessary process, the ‘net to fac^tate the more 
OTccdy arrest of absconding debtors* (14 and 16 
Viet. c. 52} ^ras ^passed m 1851. The evil ^ras fdt 
chiefly by creditors reading at a dis^ce from 
London, whoso debtors were able to perpetrate 
frands i^on them 1y embar^ng for distant conntries 
from imrioiis towns and seaports in Eimland; and { 
authority was gjven to counfy-couzt jud^s to issue ' 
warrant to arrest the debtors till judgment oould 
be obtained, or the debtors fonnd bail to meet any 
j jndgmexrt likdy to be obtained. But the legislature 


oitiea; Dcca^o^riieythetencominandmcnia; deeamitre, 
a measnre of ten metres, &c. From deca is form^ 
De’qads, a collection or gnmp (tf ten. As applied 
to tizne^ decade was used in the calendar m the 


the above act was repealed in 1869, and the Debtors 
Act^ 32 and 33 Viet. c. 62, contains the only enact- 
ment now in force on this eubject. By the 6th 
Gcciion, where the plaintiff in any o^on in a 
superior court of law proves, at any time before 
final judgn^t, by evidence on oath, to sati^ao- 
tion of a jnd^ of one of those courts, that &e 

S laintiff has Mod cause of action against the 
efendont to the amount of dC50 or upward^ and 
that there is probable cause for bdlerm g that the 
defendant is about to quit England umess he be 
apprehended, and that the absence of the defendant 
mm Encana will materially prejudice the plflintiff 
in the prosGcution of his action, sntii judge may, in 
the prescribed manner, order such defen&nt to be 
awerted and imprisoned for a period not exceeding 
six months, unless and until Itc has sooner g^ven 
the presCTDGd security, not exceeding the amount 
claimed in the action, that he will not m out of 
En^and without the l^ve of the court But if the 
action is for a sum in tiie nature of a pennlfy, it 
shall not be necessary to mve that the absence of 
tbe^ defendant from En^ond will preju^ce tiie 
plaintiff, and the security mven (instead of bring 
that the defendant will not go out of !^glan6^ 
shall be to the ^cct that any sum recovered against 
the' defendant in the action shall be paid, or that 
iho Mendmt shall be rendered to prison. 

Absconding ahareholdera may be oxre&ted under 
the provisions of the Joint Stock Compmiies Act of 
1857 (21 and 22 *^ct. c. 1^ s. 11 and 12], or tixrir 
goods and ohatiris may be seized, if there be probable 
cause for believing that it is their intention to 
leave the countty, or to cony off or conceal thrir 
effects.— As to the mode of dealing with absconding 
debtors in Scotland, see MxDiXAno Fuqjc. 

DEBTORS, JuFiUHONSZEKT or. Except in the 
caso of fraud, so debtor can be unprisoned in Eng- 
land for 0 deM below £20, exoluBive of costs. But 
such debtors, if ordered by an insblTent or county 
court to pay the debt by instalments, or otherwise, 
may, if thty make default^ be committed by the 
con^ to pnson for fo^ ^ys. In Scotland^ the 
limit briow which imprisonment for debt is incom- 
petent is £8, Os, 8d^ Jto both countries, if a debtor 
escapes after arresl^ and before imprisoninent!, the 
officer of the law charged with the exeoation of the 
process is liable for the debt. 

DEBTS, See Swatt. Debts. 

DMBu't {dSfUi^, a Eranch word which has been 
adcqited into the English language, and signifies 
generally a bemnnin^ or entrance!, but is ^eria)ly 
appli^ to the nrst appearance of *an aotor or actress 
on &e stage at dll, or to a first appearance in a 
particular theatre. Xh these circumatoiices, the actor 
IS called a d&nUani; the actress, a MutanU, 

DEUA, Qr. rigmtying ‘ten,* is of fruquent occur- 
rence in composition; as in DeeapoliSj a union of ten 


t^ee decades. The days of ea^ derade were 
named ptimidif duodi, fndt, guorfid^ oidnfidi, 
Hxtidif A^tdt, oefuft, nonidif and deixoL The 
tenth, or aecadi, was the day of rest ; an^ os the 
Bepublie acknowledged no definite religion, was 
devoted, to the practice of and exhortation to 
virtue. The republican year numbered 36 decades, 
and had thus only 360 days. The remaining five 
(In leap jears, six) were devoted as holidays Sb tte 
end of the year without being numbered. 

DE'OACHOBD, a kind of guitar with tim 
strings, BURilar to the common guitar, only huger 
in the body, and with a broader finger-board. CQie 
lower strings have no frets, being oiSy used as open 
notes. 

DBCATDEIT CB (Ft.), a term used with refer- 
ence to works of art briouging to a sriiool which 
had passed the period of its highest 
before they were produced. In Greece, art in all 
its forms reached its acme in the time of Pericles; 
and though there are many exquisite works which 
were produced at a later period, they all 
more or less conspicnouBly, to the of 

Greek art. In Rome, again, both art an d literatim 
culminated in the time of Augustus, from 
time we have a decadence, which soon becomes v e ry 
ohnons and rapid. The school of the Henaissaneef 
^ain, ^me to p^ection with Itephacl ; even the 
Cazacci bcl(mg to its decadence; aim the detune was 
continuous tiirouj^ the tocoeo of Louis Quinze, till 
art became idmost extinct all over Europe. In the 
beginning of the reign of pooree IV., it probably 
reached as low a point in England as it e ver 
atteined in oty oivuised country ; and it is o^y 
within the lost thirty years that it has begun , 
to revive. Let ns hope that its decadence is for 
distant. 

_ DETOAGOE is a plane gemnetrical figure of ten 
si d es. When the sidra are equal, the figure is called 
a regular dccagm. A decagon may be formed from a 
Pentagon (q. v.}, by forming any irregular triangles 
on ite sid^ m such a way that no two of tiiem 
have their sides in the same straight Iitio, a 
regular^ decagon is got from a regular pentagon hy 
describing a circle round tiie hitter, bisecting the 
Mos^ between its angwlfir pennii, and dmwisg Unes 
joining the angular points to the points of section. 

DEDAX'SNEA, a genus of plants of the notaral 
ordo! X/ordhabalacecSf nearly allied to SUtuntonia, 
It contains only one known specif rcccntiy dis- 
covered, a native of the Himalaya mountains, where 
it grows at im devatim of 7000 feet. It is a v ery 
remarkaUc plant, and tiie only one of its naturu 
order which is not a diml^. It sends np from the 
root several strai^t erect branches like waUdng- 
stickfi, which bear ^reading pinnated leaves, two 
feet long, stending out honzmitally. The flowers 
are unisexual, green, and in racemes, ^e fruit is 
ydlow, rcsemlnes a dmt cucumber, being about 
four inches^ long^ and one indh in dmmeter. It is 
full of a soft sizlky pulp and large blabk seeds. 
Two or three fruits grow iogetiier. The pulp is 
sweet and whdleBome, murii eaten by the natives 
of tho Himalaya. 

DEGALOGUE (Gfr. JDdadogos, *ten discourses’) 
is the tenn usually apj^ied by the Cfreds Fathers to 
the law of the tm * tables of testimouy’ mven by 
God to Moses on Mount Sinai. Thcse'taMrawere 
made of stone, and the commandments inscribed 
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DEOAiroOIJiE— DECTnVTVTRT. 


ihereou are said to have been ‘TViitten by the fin 
of (Sod.’ The conunandments ate not ninneii< 


1803), one on the species of AdlragatuaJPaT. 1802), 
and some less imroitani \rDrka, irere foUorred by his 
»iiemdyTaluablei;'(sat«urfesi’roprie(&ilf'&fieaZ« 
by some that the number ten liras ohoseiL because dea Plantea fEssay on tlie Medicinal Properties 
ten -was considered the most perfect number. As, of Plants), (Par. 1804). In 1802, he -was to 


correct enumeration. 


b-Jndteus divides them 


oyed by (he 
'once and of 


he visited all parts 

latucr ana motner,' ^^c. ; but the general of h^onco and of the kingdom of Italy in ISOG— 
opiiiion Binong Ohristians i^ that the first table 1812; investigating thdrbotany arid ai-riculture: 
^ta^d those wl^ enjom upon us our duty to but the events of 1814 prevented the production 
God (c^masing the first four), and the second, of the great statistical vrork in vrhiSi it -was 
those which ciiiom upon us our duty to our fellow- intended to embodv the mimlfn nf 


— - . . ■ ' — K letreati to Gronova, traere a* tnofessorship 

mwught thee out of the Ipd of Egypt, of botany was founded for him, and whm he sipent 
out of the house of bondage,’ to be the first com- the remainder of his life. His Thtone ElCmmlain 
mandmenk nnd in consequence, to keep the number de BoUmigue (Par. 1813) was foUowed by two other 
tm are obhgcd to run the next two into one. But works, the fhnts of his studies in s^ematie botany 
the words quoted obviously contain no command at and the properties and natnrutiiHnitics of plants, 
1 “jS? express the grand general reason and by v^ch &e true knowledge of tiiat science 

why the Israchtca should yidd implicit obedience has been wonderfi^v promoted. huPeoaf VeaelnhilSi> 


why the ferachtca shoMd yidd implicit obedience has been wonderfully promote^ huPa/ni Yegetdtnlis 
to the injuncb^ which follow. Hence Origen Si/stema Naturdlt (2i^. Par. 1818— 1«81), anil Mb 
co^racea the D. with, ‘Thou shalt have no other Prodropau SyOematit I/aturalis Reani YcgdalUia 

g )ds before me.’ His dii-ision is that in use in the (vob. l-i-lO, Par. 1824— 184G). B.’s bbonis estab- 
re^ md in aU the Protestant churches except lished on a surer basis, and improved in many of its 
ao Luthc^ ; while iiSm the writings of Philo and most important respects the natural system of 


iruiKu. u uuuenia m m me jooman or mcKness ana susenng, ana be died of dropsy on 
Cattle and Lutheran Chmohes. According to it, the 8th September 1841. & bequeathed his collections 
mrttwo corntnondmontSil^t conceminc the worship — indudipg a herbarium of more than 70,000 
of God, and wnt concerning the worsmp of graven of plants — to his son, Aisboksb Bsauisoiaz, on 
images, constitute but one. The numbw ten, how- condition of his kcepine them onen to the public. 


unu, uuo uni, ui wmeu IB numo TO oe, -xnou compienon ot this work tbo younger DecandoUe 
house,* and the has accordingly devoted bimaelf. He also is a. 
secon^ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, botanist of no mean feme, and author of sovetnl 
nw^ manservant,’ &c., to the end. There are two botanical works, among, wHch an Introdnotion to 
versions of the D, in the Pentateuch; the first is the Study of Botany (2 vnls., Par. 1885) and a 
conned m the 20th ihapter of Exodus, the second monograph of the Campanulas (Par. 1830) particu- 
in the ^ chapter of Deuteronomy. These are lariy deserve to be noticed, 
substantially and almost verbaUy the same, except DEOAPITA'IIOH. Bee Capital PornsniiEKT. 


obscimncc of 'which tho reason in the 




DEQAPODAa See Ciun and CnosrACZLU 
I^EOAZEVIXiIiEp a town in the department of 
DEOAirDOLLE,'AuoPBiiN PraAME, one of the «>* Prance, It Iw extensive blast- 

lost eminent of be itani^ was Wkt GeneviJ 

til Pchrnanr 1778. and was descended from nu » .»?? wluch,_wiih tha iron_and coal ininea 


peracention shout 1668. His father was a i^dio l)B00AH_(Sna8. Dakdana, the south), a term 
of Geneva, and Imd an estate near Yv^un, where sometimes to the whole peninsula of Hinda- 

much of D.’a boyhood was spent. Ho received his ^ fbe VIndhya Mountains; which 

seporsto it firom the basin of the Ganges, and 
Bometimea restricted to (hat portion of toc some 
and his love of poetiy, os well as bv his deli^t^ I *? ratter vagudy bounded on the north W 


the union of Geneva with tho Erach BepuWo in ^ indofinitencas oi meaning, the name, liko that 
1798 mode such a chance in his proancetL that he Oabnatio (q. v.), is ratter of historical 


having auo in (he meantime learned to delight in DEOE'MBEB, the last month of the year. In 
tho physical sciences, particular^ chemistry and Boman calendar, hdoro the .time of Jiilms 

botany, to which tte lectures of Yaucher at Geneva Ctssar, the year began with March, and that which 
in 1796 very much contributed. Prom this time ^ the twdftt, was then tte tenth mdntt; 
forth, these were tte great pursuits of his life, and henco the name (efecon, ten). Onr Saxon ancestors 
he never ceased to study and investigate tho colled it Mtd-winlerrnionth and Tule^ontlL 
lelatiwia of these two sciences to catt otter. Ho DEOEMVIEL The most famous body known 
went to^Pora, wiiere ho prosecuted his studiesi tinder this titie wero the ten persons who wero 
whm bu botanical publications soon won for him a appointed as a sort of legislative to draw 

totingmshed place Mong the scientifio men of Ms up a code of laws at Bom& Tbo ground-work on 
tunc, A work on Sncculent Plants (Far. 1799— which the D. proceeded, was the inrormation wMch 
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, lud teen previously collected by three 
^onen who were sent for ihet purpose to 6 reec& 
On the return of the commissioneis, after a year's 
abscDcei a violent dilute arose betivccn the patri- 
cuiM and plebeians as to which of the orders should 
bo intrusted with the luvision of the laws. Tho 
dispute ended in favour of the patricians, and ten 


to whom, rnorcover, tho whole government of the 
state was intrusted during the year for which they 
were to hold office. The m^ieriment was eminently 
sucMSsfulj the work of legislation was carried on 
with zeal and success and the state was governed 
with jirudencc and moderation. Their labours 
not _b^g quite finish ed, a new body of D. was 
appomted; only one, the notorious Appius Claudius, 
belonging to we previous commission. In their 
magisterial and executive capacities, the now S. 
acted in the most tyrannical manner. In place of 
tho fasces alone bemg earned before &e decemvir 
who presided for the day, os on the former occasion, 
each of t^ ten was now attended by twelve liefans, 
who carried not only the rods, but tho axe which 

^vna . — Yn • 


cipher is prefixed to 19, because otherwise it would 
read as if it stood for Tho expression £B-Bi7 
IS read, Eive pounds and e47-thousandths of a pound* 
or, Eive pounds, and six-tenths, four-hnndr^ths! 
and seven-thousandths of a pound. That these two 


I aiMw wuu Mau tUWO IYAU12U 

was the emblem of sovereign power. Every species 
I of outrage was committed on the persons and families 
j of the plebeians, and when the term of their appoint- 
ment ci^ircd, the E. refused cither to reagn or 
I to allow snec^ors to be appointed to them. At 
length, the iniquitous decision of Appius Claudius 
. (q. V.) in tho matter of Virginia brou^t afihira to 
a climax, A popular insnrrceiion brwe forth, the 
I D. wero dnv^ from their office, and the tribunes 
I and other ordinary magistrates of the rtqniblia were 
■ rci^ointcd. The occurrence is the subject of one 
j of £10031113/6 most spirited hays ofAndent Some. 

I BECETOTART. Sco TiTHlKO. 

j EECE'ETIOE ISIiAEI>,.ncar South Shetland, 

I in the Antarctic Ocean, is worthy of notice for the 
( contrarieties which it presents. Cnder the reign of 
all but perpetual winter, it possesses hot springs 
and a volcano. In these contrasts it so far resembles 
Iceland with its Heda and its geyseia. Bnt E. I. 
seenu to be peculiar in this, that its very material 
censista of tdtemate layers of ashes and icc. It 
contains a deep lake of five milca in circuit. 

EEOI^EOES TREES (Lat. efe^ and oacfo, falliTiff 
off) ore those which armuolly lose and renew their 
. leaves. In cold and temperato couniric.<i, the fall of 

iho leaf in autumn, and the restoratian of verdure to 

tho woods in spring, oro among ihe most fimiib*..!. 
phenmena of nature, conneewig themselves also 
very intimatcilywith the feelinga, habits, and circum- 
stances of mankind. The greater pirt of the trees 
and shrubs of temperate regions ore deciduous ; but 
within the troffics, the forest retains always its 
hixurianco of foliag^ except in countries where the 
diversities of conditioii, occasioned by the wet and 
diy seasons,_arB extreme, and there many frees lose 
their leaves in the dry season, from causes apparently 
the same with those which produce tho same effect 
on the approach of winter m colder countries, and 
which are cenneoted with a sort of rest of the 
plant, or partial suspension of the active funcrions 
of vegetable life. Trees not dedduous are called 
EvEitaitEEN’ (q. V.}. , 

EE’OIMAI. RRA'CTIOES (Latcfecon.ten) are 
such os have for their deneminator any of the 
numbers 10, 100, 1000, &a.— i c;, any power of 10 
See Eraohot. Thus, ^ ^ 45 ^ are decimal 
fraction In wntmg such firction^ the denom- 
inator is onutted/and the above stand thus: 07, or 
*23p *010e Xhat these numbers do not express 
mteaers is intimated by tho point to the left; and 
tho denonunator is always 1 , with as many dphers 
annexed as there ore figures in the decunaU A 


me left oiqiresses tenths of the unit; the second, 
hun dredt hs; the third, thousandihs, ftc. In this 
property lia the great advantage of decimal 
fractions; th^ form merdy a con&nation of the 
system, d notation for integers, and undergo the 
common operations of additum, multiplicatioii, &c., 
mmedy as integers do. To oqdain the prindplcs 
which determine the position of the decimal point 
after these operations, belongs to a treatise on 
antbmetic, 

disadvantage attending decimal fractions i& 
that oomparativefy few fractional quantifies or 
remainders can be exactly expressed oy them; in 
omcr words, tho neater number of common frac- 
tions^ cannot be reamed, os it is called, to decimal 
fractions, without leavmg a remainder. Common 
fraotions, such os hhjm for instance, can 
be reduced to decunal fractions only by multi- 
plying the numerator and denominator of eaoh by 
suoh a number as will convert the denominator 
mto 10, or 100, 1000, &c. (The common process 
IS merely an abridgment of tW) But &at is 
passible only when tiie denominator divides 10 , or 
100, without remainder. Thus, of the abovo 
denominators, 2 is contamed in 10 , 6 times; 4 in 
100, 25 times; and 25 in 100, 4 times; tiiere- 
fore, i = L2L5 _ £ = . 5 . 1 x 25 _ 25 _ 

2 2x6 10 »4 4x25~100~ 

.oe. 2 _ 9 X 4 30 „ ^ . . . 

But neither 3 nor 


.OR. 9 _ 9 X 4 
25“25 x4 


T will divide 10 or any power of 10; and therefbro 
these iiumbers cannot produce powers of 10 by 
multiplication. Ei such cases, wo can only approsi- 
mato to tiio value of the fraction. Thus, 10, 100, 
1000, tc., divided by 3, give S, 33, 333, with a 

remainder in each case; and | = ? ^ = 552 

..... ... 3 3 X 833 999 

As this denominator is nearly equal to 1000, ( = 
iinrvi or iiOO nearly. As 1 (^ and therefore its. 
powers, are composed of the two factors 2 and 6 , 
it IS obvious that any fraction whose denominator 
contains any other factor than theses cannot bo 
reduced exactly to a decunal fraction. 

EEOIMAI. BOTA'TIOIT. SeeNoTAMOW. 


hundredths, &o., for the denominations bdow it, 
^ multiplied by 10 , 100 , &o., for those above it 
Tho nature of this mrthod of division will be best 
chained by an example bom tho Erench system, 
where it has been most rigiilly carried out The 
tniln (s 39'37 English inches) is the nnit of length, 
and the fouuifrtion of the whole eystem. Eor tho 
ffigher denominationa of length, the Gredc words 
adAip MctOf kilOf ond uro ^ufixed to sigiufv 

multiplying by 10 , 100 , 1000 , 10 , 000 ; so^ttS 
a£eajnfJre =10 mitres, Mlomitre =lom mitres, 
Tho Latin words did, eenli, milli, on the other 


; — — — I. ww e vswatM WU bliO UWieir 

hand, ore usiri to express division by 10, 100, Ssc., 
and thus famish names for the lower denominations; 
dMmilre = 'fy of a mitre, eentimitre == of a 
xnctFOp^&Oe Similarly with money; tiboyronc being 
the um^ a dSchne is tiie tenth port of a imiic; and 
a cen(i7n€, ihe hundredth part. 

Xu rceard to moneyg tno dcciinal diviston is now 
adopted in mony countriest Bdgionii Switzerlandi 
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and Piedmont have adopted both the French franc 
as the standard unit and the division into tenths. 
In Lombardy, the lira is divided into 100 (mtesimi; 
the Koman scudo is divided into 10 paoli, and the 
paolo into 10 bajocclii; the Dutch gulden, into 100 
cents ; the Russian ruble, into 100 kopeks; and in 
America, China, and Japan, the dollar, into 100 
cents. 

This plan of decimal gradation in veights and 
measiu-es is the only rational one, because it is in 
accordance vith the universally adopted decimal 
notation. If thoroughly carried out, the facilities it 
would afford in every department of life are scarcely 
calculable. For one thing, it is not too much to say 
that one-half the time now spent in Great Britain 
in learning arithmetic might be saved- That studj' 
might, in addition, be made an effective means of 
intellectual discipline; whereas at present the time 
must be spent in acquiring something like a ready 
but blind application of complicated rules. 

The most striking instance, perhaps, of the incon- 
venience of the arbitrary mode of division is 
furnished by the thermometer. In this case, nature 
has fixed the fundamental measmo, and made it the 
same for all nations — ^the interval, namely, between 
the freezing and boUing points of water. And yet, 
in England, tliis space is divided into 180 parts or 
degrees ; in Germany and the continent generally, 
into SO”; and only in F.nnce has it been divided 
into 100°. Thus, the basis of uniformity made to 
our 'hand has been thrown .away, and every obser- 
v.ation of temperature made in one coim'try has to 
bo painfully translated before it can bo understood 
in another. 

DECIhlA'TION', a military punishment, rarely 
inflicted in the present d-ay. W’nen a considerable 
body of troops committed some grave military 
offence, which would be punished avith death If 
committed by an individual, the punishment was 
awarded to one-tenth of them by lot, instead of to 
the whole number, in order that the army might 
not be too much weakened. 

DE'CIhll, in Music, is an interv.al of ten diatonic 
degrees, as from 0 to E, or third above the octave, as 
which it is always treated in harmony. There are 
only two cases in which it is treated differently 
from the third : 1st, in double counterpoint, where 
a necessary difference must be made although the 
same harmonic rules apply ; and 2d, in thorough- 
bass, where the figure 9 sh.all rise a degree to 10, 
instead of f.alling a degree to 8. 

DE'CIES, 0. Mrssnjs QtJiKTUs Tkajantts, a 
Roman emperor, was bom at Bubalia, in Lower 
Pannoui.a, towards the close of the 2d c., and 
was the first of a line of monarchs who claimed 
descent from an Illyrian stock. Being sent in 249 
A.D. by Philippus, the raling emperor, to restore 
to subordination the army of Moesia, which was 
in a Et.ate of revolt ; the troops prookaimed him 
emperor against his -will, and forced him to m.arch 
upon Italy. Philippus encountered the forces of 
D. ne.ar Verona, but was defeated and slain. D. 
assumed the government of the empire in the end 
of the year 249 A. D., but his brief reign was one of 
restless warring with the Goths, fi|piting against 
whom ho was killed ne.ar Abricium, m the close of 
the year 251. During the reign of D., it was deter- 
mined to revive the censorship, and to persecute the 
Christians, in order by the first to check the grow- 
ing immorality of the state, and by the second to 
brmg back the pinity of the Roman religion, .and 
regain for Romo the favour of the gods. The 
censorship was never fully restored, but a barb.arous 
persecution, of tbe Christians took place. In Rome, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, the several bishops were 
4i>S 


i massacred; Origen, famous among the early Fathers, 
was subjected to the most acute tortures; dreadful 
j cruelties were also perpetrated at AJexandri.a. 

[ Many Christians, in Arnica, disowned their religion, 

I imtil the persecution had p.assei 

DECK is a nearly flat pl.anked covering to a ship, 
forming a flooring to the persons above it, and a 
shelter to those below it. There .may be several 
such in a ship, one under another; not only does 
each serve the purposes here named, but it helps to 
strengthen the vessel, by holding the sides together. 
In ships of war, the number of decks , varies with 
the rate or size. First and second rates have three 
whole decks, stretching throughout from stem to 
stem ; besides two partial' decks called the fore- 
castle and the garter deck. The space between 
these two partial decks, which renders the upper 
D- open to the sky, forms the waist of the snip. 
SmaRer ships have two whole and one half decks ; 
while a stiU smaUer class have only one of edch. 

Where there are several decks in a ship, they are 
distinguished by different names, fl^us, 'the quarter 
D. stretches over that part of the upper D. which 
extends from -the stem to the gangway. The upper 
or main D. has just been adverted to. The middle 
or second D. is next imder the main D., and is rather 
thicker and stronger. The lower or first D. is in 
the broadest part of the ship, and is made very 
strong, to receive the hea'riest guns. The orlop D. 
is the lowest of aU, and is often only temporary ; it 
is chiefly occupied .as store-rooms. Some of the 
above are wanting in aU but the Largest ships; and 
other names are occasionaBy substituted- 

DECTCAKEE' HEMP. See Hibisccs. 

DE'CKER, Sir LIatthew, Bart., a politic.al 
economist, -was bom at Amsterdam towards the 
close of the 17th century. He came to London in 
1702, was naturalised as an English subject in the 
folio-wing year, and having embarked in commerce, 
attained the greatest .success ; received, a baronetcy 
in 1716, and thi-ee years afterwards, took his seat in 
parliament as member for Bishop’s Castle. He sat 
in the House, however, only for four years. His 
death took place March IS, 1749; the baronetcy 
then became extinct, and his daughters succeeded to 
his estates. 

D., in 1743, published a pamphlet, which in twelve 
years ran through seven editionSj in which he pro- 
posed to raise all the public supplies from one single 
tax — namely, a -tax upon houses. According to D.’s 
calculation, there were then in England, exclusive 
of W.ales, 1,200,000 houses ; of these he meant to 
tax only one-half, counting off 500,000 as inha- 
bited by the ■working-classes, and 100,000 .as being 
uninhabited. By this means, he proposed to raise 
an annual revenue of .£6,000,000, which sum w.as 
£1,000,000 more than the expenses of the govern- 
ment of that day required. The surplus was to 
be applied as a sinking fund for the purpose of 
discharging debt. 

DECLAMA'TIOH (Lat. declamare, to speak 
loudly, hence to exercise one’s self in rhetorical 
delivery), is the art of speaking according to rules, 
whereby the sense of the words, as well as the 
feeling and sentiment, is natiurally and ch.ar.acter- 
istically represented. Recitation, therefore, whether 
spoken or sung, is subject to the la-ws of D., from 
■which it derives its value and signific.ance. Per- 
fect D. implies correctness of speech, distinctness 
and clearness of enunciation, and a well-toned voice. 
D. is therefore clearly of a musio.al nature. In 
music, however, D. is so far different from the D. 
of speaking, that the singer must adhere to what 
the composer has -written, as it is the latter who 
fixes the whole of the intonation, modulation, and 
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phrasing, and also the tempi and expression, 
who nob iinfreqnenily samificcs tiio correctness of 
the B. to the charm of some peculiar mdodie rduase 
or pleasinc rhythm, ora vocal musical emhdUishment. 
The truth and beauty of correct mu&cal D. axe 
alw^s endangered 1 w a translation of the origixuil 
words into another language^ a work winch, with 
the greatest care and abOity, it is in many cases 
almost impossible to accomiuitii word for word, or 
syllahlo for syllable, so as to fit aecnratdy to the 
accent of the music. The master-works of many 
great composers suSer much in this remeet, at 
whi(di our musical public seem quite indifi'erent, 
while listening to translations of operas so eaielessly 
executed ns to destrqy their greatest beauties, and 
frennently'altogether to distort the sentiment. In 
earner tunes, as well as now, eonsidemUe trouble 
lias_ been taken to eataUi^ S. as a science. 
ancients had a kind of note, or sign of intonation, 
which ^ey placed over or under the words, posmbly 
to decide whether the accent should be given by a 
high or by a low tone, and thus to regulate the 
modulation of the vdeei That the theatrical D. 
of the ancients resembled the mnsiaal recitativa of 
the present day, is generally admitted. ^ the 
German language, there are numerous works written 
on the art m dedamation., 

SECIiABA'TIOK, in Common Law, the pleading 
in which the plaintiff in an action at law seta forth 
his case against the defendant The plaintiff may 
dedara as soon as the defendant h«s made appear- 
ance in answer to the ITtit of Sninmons (q. v.}, or, 
where the summons is not apedally indorse (q. v.), 
on failure of _ the defendant to make appearance. 
If the plaintiff fails to dedare within a certain 
time, the defendant mayobt^ judgment of Afon 
Pros. ; and if the failure continue for a year after 
the writ of summons is returnable, ^ plaintiff is 
deemed out of court. On application to a judge, a 
plaintiff, if not prepared, may obtain time to dedkre; 
and a ddective S. may be amended. The 'D. must 
be entitled on the face of it of the proper court, and 
of the day, month, and year in which it is pleaded, 
and bcaiB the Venue {a. v.) in the maigin. In the 
name and number <ff the iiartiea, and in the dhorao- 
ter in which they sue or ore sued, the S. must 
ooxreqirad with the wiit of summons. IDie D. 
^tea sucdnctly in one or more counts, each count 
in general setting forth a separate cause of action, 
the facts of the plaintiff's case^ for which he dniTn« 
redress. Any irrelevaat matter will he stmdk out 
at the cost of the plointifil Li cose appearance has 
been mode for tlie defendonti the S. willhe d^vered 
to him or his attomqy. If no appearance has been 
made, the plaintiff nuy proceed to obtain judgment 
by drfanlt. See JoDGMiaiT, Detaout, FiSAssto. 

DEOIiABATIOff, in lieu of on oath. Quokon, 
Moravians, and Separatists, who object to swear on 
religious grounds, '^ve been penmtted by several 
statutes to substitute a tinmle S., or affirmation, as 
it is colled, for on oath, fiee Airnoimoir. IDie 
members of all otlier Cbiistian sects may still be 
compelled to 'swear, whatever be thi^ sorudes, in 
criminal coses. But as regards civil cases, it was 
enacted by the Common Law Procedure Act of 1851 
(17 and 18 Viet. o. 125, s. 20), that any person who 
should dedare that the taking of an oath is, accced- 
ing to his rdigjous belief^ unlawful, should be entitied 
to substitute on afSimation, or D., and tiiat petsoni' 
making a false' affirmation should be suhject to the 
same punishment os for peijniy. In the following 
year (1865), these<xnoviaions were extended to Scot- 
land by 18 Viet. c. 25, s. 1; and hy s. the Queen 
is empowered, I 7 on order in coandl, to direot the 
provisions of the act to be applied to all courts in 


Scotland: by which would seem to be meant all 
courts other than the ‘courts of civil judicatuio’ 
mentioned in the first section, i. e., to all criminal 
courts. 

IIEOLABATIOXT, Dtino. The rule that 
secondaiy or hearsay evidence is inadmissible, 
suffers an exception, both in England and Scot- 
land, in the case of a dedaration made by a person 
under the conviction of his impending death, and 
who does not survive the trioL Such dedamtions 
ore of peenliar value for the ends of justice, where 
the party emitting ehwn dies of injuries which ora 
the subject of the prosecution. In cases of murder, 
the d 3 rmg D. of the sufferer as to the drcumstances 
of the crime is dways admitted as evidence on too 
trial of toe prisoner, [aovided that it was ddiber- 
atdy emitted while the deceased was in possession 
of his faculties and that it is proved 1^ credible 
witnesses. If it be possible, the dying I). dionld 
always be committed to writing, and tested in the 
most complete manner that is consistent with tiie 
circumstances in which it is emitted. In cases of 
neeessiiy, however, it may he ^proved by paide 
evideneeu As to the other cases in which secondaiy 
or hearsay evidence is admissible^ see EvmEmnt 

BEOLAltATIOlI' IN CBIMINAL PBO- 
OEEBINGS. In Scotland, the statement rnnAn 
toe prisoner Wore the magistrate (see SlAlB- 
UE.fr} is called his dedaration. It ia too dnty of 
toe magistrate to tike this D. immediate^ on (he 
prisoner being bro^ht to him — that is to say, if 
he is in his sober senses. The magistmte must 
previoudy inform him t^t it is ei^dy at his 
own option to dedara or not, but that if he chooses 
to dedar^ toe D. may be used in evidence against 
him on his trial. In practice^ the examinal^mfo 
generally conducted by the procurator-fiscal, who 
knows mme of the &Bt& of the cose than the pre- 
siding magistrate. It is taken down by the otek 
of court, the mapjatrate usnelly dictalmg to him 
toe form of woru which he conceives will most 
aocuratdy convey the meaning of the prisoner, in 
cose of his statment being of such a lambhng' 
deaoription os to render the writing down of the 
very words iinpossible. The D. ou^t to contain 
toe riame^ age, and desi^tion of toe primer, toe 
parish and connly in uUch the orime is said to 
have been cmnxmtted, ■»«i all similnr particdais. 
When comdet^ it must be read over to the 
prisemer, who, if he is al^ to write, signs every 
page of it along with toe magistrate; If he cannot 
or will not write, the magisbate signs it in hfo 
stead. Tliera must, moreover, be two witnesses 
inesent; who dial! sign the D., and whi^ if neces- 
sary, eon raeak to the manner in whidi it was 
takoi. If the prisoner does not understand English, 
a sw o rn interpreter must be employed. The D. 
will he incompetent to be modneed as evidence if 
the magistrate has ddegatto toe dnty of taking it 
to his derk, or to any one not a magistrate. Alb 
the B. is not emitted cm oath, it will nm be allowed 
to be produced or used for toe purpose OE criminating 
any one dse whom toe prisoner may have ruimed 
as a partic^tor in bis enme. 

BEOLAlBATION op bights. See Biohis. 

BEOLA'BATOB, a form of action in toe Cmiit 
of Besdon in Scotiand, toe object of which is judi- 
cially to ascertain a fock leaving its legd conse- 
quences to foUow os a matter of course. Such are 
dedaraton of proppty, of contravention under 
an irritancy in on Bnt^ (q. v.), of non-entay, of 
marriage of bastardy, and many others; The 
dedormW condusions of such actiw are generally 
followed ^ petito^ or possessor ones, for the 
purpose of giving e&ct to (he ri^ declared; but 
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tliia is ty no means necessarily so. A substantial 
interest on the part oi the pursuer must, hou’ever, 
in all cases be shervn, as it is not competent to 
ask the court to declare a mere abstract fact or 
right. The existence of this special form of action 
has contributed to diffuse in Scotland a false view 
as to the nature of actions and judicial proceedings 

f enerally, from which many even eminent lawyers 
ave not been free. It is said th.at decrees upon 
actions properly declaratory ‘ confer no new right, 
but only declare that a right exists in the pursuer,’ 
as if in this case they were an exception to decrees 
in general, whereas it is obvious that no decree can 
confer' a new right on the pursuer, otherwise th.an 
by committing an act of injustice against the 
defender. In England, there are no actions of D., 
an arrangement often wondered at in Scotland, but 
in which the English seems to be more logical than 
the Scotch law, inasmuch as aU actions are actions 
of declarator. 

DEOLE'NSION, a grammaticiJ term applied to 
the system of modifications called cases, which 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives undergo in many 
languages. How the words Declension (Lat. dedin- 
atio, a declining, or leaning away) and Case (Lat. 
casus, a faU) came to be applied to this species 
of inflection, has never been made altogether 
clear. The relations in which one thing stands 
to other things may be expressed in either of 
two ways. Some languages make use of separate 
words, called prepositions ; in others, the relations 
are expressed by changes in the termination of 
the name of the thing. Thus, in Latin, reg being 
the root or crude form of the word for ‘king, 
regs, or rex, is the word in the nominative case, 
signifying _ ‘a king’ as subject or agent; regis, 
in the genitive case, ‘ of a king ; ’ regi, in the dative, 
‘to a king,’ &o. An adjective joined to a noun, 
usually takes a corresponding change. The number 
of oases is very different in different languages. The 
further we go back in the history of the Indo- 
European languages, the richer do we find them in 
these modifications. Sanscrit had eight oases, Latin 
six, and Greek five. The names of the Latin cases, 
■which are often used also in regard to the English 
language, are — ^the Nominative, which names the 
subject or actor; the Genitive, expressing the source 
whence something proceeds, or to which it belongs ; 
the Dative, that to which something is given, or 
for which it is done; the Accusative, the object 
toavards which an action is directed ; the Yocative, 
the person addressed or called; and the Ablative, 
that from which something is taken. The Greek 
has no Ablative case. The Sanscrit, in addition 
to the Latin oases, has an Instrumental case, and 
a Locative case. The grammar of the inflecting 
languages is complicated by the circumstance, that afl 
nouns do not form their oases in the same way. This 
makes it necessary to distribute nouns into various 
classes, called ‘ declensions.’ In Latin, as many as 
five declensions are usually given. See iNFLEcnoir. 
As we descend the stream of time, the case-endings 
become rubbed off, as it were, and prepositions 
are used in their stead. The languages descended 
from the Latin (French, Italian, &c.) have lost all 
the cases of nouns and adjectives. The Gothic 
languages, of which Anglo-Saxon is one, had cases 
.almost as numerous and perplexing as those of the 
Latin. German is stiU to a gre.at extent encum- 
bered "with them. English has oidj'one c.asein nouns 
different from the nominative — namely, the genitive, 
or possessive. See Noun. The declension of Pro- 
nouns (g. V.) has been more persistent than that 
of nouns and adjectives. Languages of the agglu- 
tinating order have, in general, a gre.at abundance of 
oases. In Finnish, nouns have fifteen cases. Thus, 
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hadiu, a be.ar; karhun, of a bear; karhuiia, as a 
be.ar; lur/tuffa, without bear; /.-nr/mssu, in the bear; 
karhttsla, out of the bear, &c. In "the hlacj’ar, 
twenty cases may be reckoned; and the langiTages 
of the North American Indians are richer still — 
perhaps we should say, more embarrassed. What 
case-endings and other inflectional terminations were 
in their ori^n, as well as the comparative merits 
of the highly inflected and the anal^-tic langu.ages, 
■ndU be considered imder Inflection. 

DECLINA’TION. If a great circle be drawn 
through the pole of the heavens and anj- star, 
the D. of the star is the portion of the circle inter- 
cepted between the star and the equator. See Pole. 
The place of a point in the heavens is determined 
by its right ascension and D., just as a point in 
I the earth’s surface is determined by its latitude 
1 and longitude. 

DECLINATION NEEDLE. When a magnetic 
needle is suspended or made to rest on a point so as 
to be free to move in a horizontal plane, it finds its 
position of rest in a line joining t^vo fixed points on 
the horizon; and when made to leave that position, 
after several oscillations, it returns to it again. At 
certain places on the earth’s surface, these two points 
are the north and south points of the horizon ; but 
generally,' though near, they do not coincide with 
these. A vertical plane passing through the points 
on the horizon indicated by the needle, is called the 
magnetic meridi.an, in the same way that a similar 
plane, passing through the north and south points, 
is kno-wn ns -the astronomical meridian of the place. 
The^ angle between the magnetic and astronomical 
meridians is termed the declination or variation of 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


the needle. Thus, if NS (fig. 1) be the line of the 
astronomical meridian,, and ns the line joining the 
poles of the needle, the angle NOn is the declina- 
tion. The declination is east or west according as 
the magnetic north lies east or west of the true north. 
Instruments for determining magnetic declination 
are called declination needles or declinometers. In 
this instrument there are two things essential — ^the 
means of ascertaining the astronomical meridian, and 
a needle for shewing the magnetic meridian. Fig. S 
represents a common form of the declinometer. 
Upon a tripod provided -with levelling sore-ws 
stands the pill.ar P, to which is fixed the graduated 
azimuthal circle CC. The compass-box B, with the 
vernier V, attached to it, moves on the azimuthal 
circle by means of a pivot at the pUIar P. ffVo 
uprights, H, D, are fixed to the side of the compass- 
box, on the tops of which rests the axis of the 
telescope T. A graduated arc A, is fixed to the 
bottom of one of the uprights, and the angle of 
elevation of the telescope is marked by the vernier 
on the arm E, attached to the axis of the telescope. 
A level L, is also hung on the axis of the telescope, 
for adjusting the instrument. Inside the compass- 
box is another graduated circle F, the line joining 
the zero-points of which is parallel to the axis of the 


BEOLIITATDBE— SECOBATED STEI^ 


telescope. All the fittings jite in brass or copper, 
iron, of conrac, being unsuitable. It 'will bo easily 
seen ibat tbe oompass>box and telescope move round 
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as one jncce on an axispiissing tbrangb tbe centre of 
tbe azimntbal circle. When an obserration is made, 
tbe telesccmc is pointed to a s^ orbose position Tiith 
regard to uc astronomical meridian m known at 
the time of obserration. The telescope with the 
compass-box is then brought the proper number of 
degrees on the azimutbal circle, nntil its ards is in 
tbe meridian of tbe place. If, when the telescope is 
in this position, the north end of Ibe needle stand 
at tbe zero-point of tbe inner drelc, tbe declination 
would bo 0" ; bnt if it lie cast or west of this pcdiit, 
the dedination is shown by the degree at which the 
needle stands. It is difiicnlt to construct a needle 
so that the line |oiniug its poles exactly coincides 
with tbe line joinmg its visible extremities. If this 
coincidence be not perfect, the raometrical a-ria of 
tlie needle according to which the reading is made 
lies to the right or left of the magratio axis, and 
consequently of the true reading. To remedy this, 
tbo needle is so made that it can rest either on its 
lower or upper Buiface. In finding ibe true reading, 
the position of the needle is marked, and then it m 
turned upside down, and again marked, the mean of 
the two readinrariving; tbo true one. This is easily 
seen in fig. 2. The demination of the needle ma^o 
also ascert.aincd by the ‘ Dipping hTeedlo ' (q. v.). Tl^ 
ordinary compass which must bo used by making 
allowance for declination, is a declination compass. | 
€00 hl&cxEnsJi. j 

DEOLIIfA'T'UIlE. in Scotch Law, a preliminary j 
pica declining tbo jurisdiction of tbe judge, either 
on tbe ground of hu being interested in the sui^ or j 
of the case being beyond his province. In England, 
it is spoken of as a plea to the jurisdiction on &e ; 
ground of interest, &c. j 

DECO'CTIOE' is the term applied in pharmacy 
to the solution procured by boiling an organic 
substance with water. 

DECOLOBI'METEB is an instrument fra* 
determining the power of portions of bone-black 
or animal charcoal to abs&act colouring matter. 
See Doms-BnACE. 

DECOMFOSI'TIOlf is a tenn employed in 
chemistry to signify the separation of more simple 
substances from a eompound. Thus, when the red 
oxide of mcrcuiy (HgO) is heaied, it sufiers D., and 
is resolved into meren^ (He) and oxygen (0} ; and 
water (HO), when subjected to a current of voltoio 


electrieify, is decomposed into hydrogen (H) and 
oiygen (0). 

DEOOhlFOSITIOH OP POBCES. Sec 
CouFOsmoir. 

DHOOBATED STTLE of Ootbic Architecture. 
During the reigns of the first three Edwards, from 
the latter part of tbe 13th till nearly the pnd of the 
14th a, Gothic nrchitcctiwe maybe said to have 
been in full bloom in England. It attained per- 
fection somewhat earlier in Prance and Gtermniy, 
and somewhat later in Scotland, and conseqnentiy 
the bmldinra on the continent wliieh correspond to 
what is called the D. 8. in England, belong, for 
the rpost part, to the beginning, and those in 
Scotland, fm the most part, to the end of the 14th 
century. The decorated sfyle arose so gradually 
out of tbo style which preceded it^ and merged so 
gradtuUy into that which followed it, that it is not 
wonderful that different periods of duration should 
be assigned to it by different writers. The longest^ 
probably, is that mentioned by Britton, &(mI272 
to 1461 ; and the shortest by Bickman, from 1307 
to 1332. In fixing on the mradle of the 14tir o. as 
its hipest point, however, they are all pretfy much 
agreed, and the same agreement is exliimted in 
recognising it as the most perfect of the Gothic 
sfylcs. lue decorated was a higher develiqment 
of toe early English style, all the pcculiazi&es of 
which, both in its forms and m its adornments, 
it ei^bited in greater perfection and richness; 
and it is remarkable that when we pass from it to 
toe mere elaborately florid style which succeeded 
i^ toe degeneracy in sculpture is as perceptible as 
in architecture. It seems, indeed, os if the school 
I of art which we regard as the peculiar production 
I of the middle age, then attained, in all its branches, 

' to a point whito admitted of no further pr oM css 
I in that direction. Nor is this remark conmiS to 
[art, ns addressed to tbe eye, for tbat it applies 
equally to poetry rvill be at once admitted, when it 
is remembered that the era whicli we have assigned 
to toe decorated style throws it almost entirely 
witoin toe period wmeb is covered by too long lim 
of Chancer. It is a striking instance, moreover, of 
too intimate relation which suhsists between toe 
lestoetic and tbe general life of a nation, that it was 
at tbis yoy somo period tbat the social, political, 
and religious institutions of me^evid Im culmi- 
nated. Chivalry and feudality were in too fulness 
of their vigour, and the ebunto had only just begun 
to give employment to the innovating of 
first reformers. Of all the epithets which have 
been employod to characterise this style — absolute 
Gothic, pure Gotbi^ complete Gothic, acd the like 
— ^toat of the ‘ middle pointed,’ is, perhaps, toe 
most descriptive ; the simple pointed ar^ described 
from an cquilatmal or obtuse-angled triangle, being 
retained, but the window bciog enlarged, divided 
by mullions into 
several lights, and 
the hcsids filled 
with tracery. Of 
this, as of nil toe 
other styles of 
architecture, tbe 
most cbaracter- 
istio feature of all 
is unquestionably 
the c,apitals of 
the pillars. Of too Decorated Englisli Capiiid : 

foliage which is york Cathedral, 

employed in the 

decorated capital, Mr Bloxam remarks, tbat it 'may 
generally be distinguished from that of too early 
English by ito not rising from the neck monldiiig 




decottpl^dee. 


yith stiff Btcms, but bein'' canied mmd tbe bell 
in Bometbing of a vrea^-Ukc fonn. .... It often 
cndiibits much of natural freedom; and yn 
qnently find tbe oak, tbo ivy, tbo bazd, tbo vino, 
tbo Jem, &c., very beautifully and doady copied 
from tbo natural leaves. 

, DECOUPIilS, or imCOOTIJSD. in Henddiy, 
is severed or disjoined, so that tbe ends stand at a 
distance from ono onotber, os a chearon dtemtpKL 

DECOTZira OF CHITiBBEK. The crime of 
stealing human creatures, tbe jHagium of &o Eomnn 
laur and of tbe law of Scotland, is severely punisbed 
by tbo lejpalation of every civilised country. In 
countries where slavery does not erdat, the theft 
of a human adult is a ciimo which can scarcely 
occur. _Whcro a free man is wrongously captured 
or detained, tbe crimo is not theft, but wrongous 
. imjirmonment, wliich wffl Im dealt with by the 
enmind law as^on injury to the public, while at tbo 
same time the individuiu null bo entitled to recover 
damages for the injury which he has personally 
sustained. _ Formerly, it was regarded as treason to 
I the king, iniumneh as it was a wrongful detaining 
I of his free liegeman without bis licence or comnua- 
sion, and as such was punishablo with death, both 
in England and Scotland (Hume's Com. L p. 63). 
The only form in which tbo crimo has been dealt 
with in modorn. times is that of child-stealing, for 
which sentence of dcatLArnsjnronounecd in Scotland 
so latoly as 1817 : but tlic Ubcl is now invariably 
restricted, in which case sentence of transportation 
has risimtly been pronouncciL In England, tbo 
oifeneo is statutory, it being enacted by 3 Geo. IV. 

I e. 31, B. 21, * That if an}’ one shall malidonsly, 

, cither by force or fraud, lead or take away, or 
I decoy or entice away, or detain any cliild nndcr the 
age of ten years, wth mtent to dcpri%-a the parent 
or parents, or any person having the Lawful care of 
such child, of ita custody, or to steal any article 
upon or about its person; or if any person shidl 
iccciro or barboiw such cliild for such purposes, 

I over}’ such ofTcndcr shall bo guilty of felony, and 
liable to be transported for seven, or to bo 
imprisoned for two yc.irs; and if a rruilc, to be thrice 
whipped.’ Tho act docs not apply to any person 
who shall have claimed to bo the father of on 
illegitimate child. 

DECREE’, in Tlicology. See F^.I:DISTI^'ATIO^^ 

DECREE, or, u it is frcgiicntly called in Scot- 
land, a Decreet, is a final judgment of a court, 

I whereby tbc_ question at issue is set at rest. In 
, England, it is more commonly applied to tho final 
I judgments of courts of equity. 

I DECREE IN ABSENCE, in Scotland, is cqui- 
I valent to a judgment by default in a common law 
I court, or a decree jtro confetio in Chancery. 

I DE'CREhlENT, DECRE'SCENT, and 
I DECOURS, aru_ heraldic terms by which tho wane 
j of tho moon is indicated. A moon ilcememi, is a 
I half-moon with her horns turned to the sinister. 

DECREFITATION is tho term applied to tho 
crad^ng sound heard when a substiiuce liko common 
salt is thrown upon a fire. A series of minute 
explosions occur, oirog to the water bctirecn the 
plates of tho crystalline p,articlcs becoming crqianded 
by tho heat, and ultimately bursting ^cm. 

DECRESOE’NDO, in Music, is the reverse of 
crescendo— viz., a gradual dirrunishing of tho sound. 
Tbo executing of the dccrcsccndo is very difficult, 
whether on one or more notes. Liko tho crescendo, 
it is also frequently combined with a slight ritordando, 
especially in descending passages. It is frequently 
marked thus j 
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DECRETALS. The body of the canon law 
coasts, let, of the pecretaliiim, a collection made 
by Gratinn, a Benedictine monk, after the middle of 
the 12th a, in imitation of the Roman Pandects, and 
drawn from the ojiinions of the Fathers, popes, and 
Anrch.conncil^2d, of the Decretalia, collected by 
Fops Gregory pC, nearly a century later, tom tho 
decretal rescripts or epistles of the popes, as the 
code of Justinian was from the constitutions of the 
emperors. To these, additions were made by several 
succeeding popes. See Casox Law. 

DEDH'CTION is a particular kind of reasoning 
or inference, to ordinary language, to deduce means 
to trace one thing to another as its cause, to shew 
that one prqposition foUows tom some other pro- 
position or proporitions. to logics its mgnifieation 
IS more definite, It is usual to oppose Deduction to 
Induction (q.v.), and to say that the latter consists 
in reasoning tom particidani to generals, the former 
in reasoning tom gimerals to particulars, to fact, 
however, every step in a deduction is also an indue- 
tion. ^The Ecycrat steps of n tiain of deductive 
rcasonmg consist of Syllogisms (q. v.J, and the major 
proposition of_ a syllogism is an induction, or a 
general proposition expressing the result of a pre- 
vious induction. Tho whole object of this kind of 
reasoning is to shew that some particular case or 
phenomenon really has the marks which bring it 
nndcr tho class to which tho gener^ proposition 
was mc.mt to apply. Thus, tho equality of tho 
angles at the base of an isosedes trianj^e is deduced 
from tho general proposition, ‘ That magnitndcs 
wUch^can bo applied to one another so as to 
coincide ore cqiuu,* by shewing that the angles in 
question ^ bo so applied. 

Deduction is more properly opposed to Experi- 
ment Suppose the question to be os to the relation 
bctoccn the tyaccs and times in falling bodies, tho 
pomt may bo determined in two ways. We may 
institute experiments, and observo how for bodies do 
fidl in dilTcrcnt times, and conclude a general propo- 
sition tom^tho particidar instances wo observed ; or 
wo may bring the case under two general principles 
already G.stablishcd, those, namely, expressed in tho 
first law of motion, and in tho nature of gravity as 
a moving forces and odcnlate tom these bow far 
bodira KiU or mtal fall in given times. The con- 
clusion or law arrived at in both cases is the same ; 
but in tho ono case it is cxpciimcntal, in the other 
deductive. It is tho tendency of nU sciences to 
become more and more deductive, knowledge put 
on a deductive basis is aomc&ncs qpoken of as 
science, pur exedkne^ and tlie immewate results 
of observation ns empiricism. Mathematics is essen- 
ti^y a deductive science, and most of tho truths 
in natural philoso^y liavo been gradually put on 
simQu grounds. Uhenustty remains almost wholly 
experimental; it con pr^ct or deduce little or 
nothing regarding an untried case, except, perhaps, 
the proportion in which tivo bodies will combine. 
See ilEASOxiKO, 

DEE, the name of two rivets in Scotland. Tho 
huger and more important rises in five wells 
dOOt) fed above tho sea, near the top of Braeriach 
Mountmn, in tbo neighbourhood of Cairntoul and 
Ben Maedhui, 55 miles north-west of Castlcton of 
Bracmar. After flowing 12 miles south-snuth-cost, 
it joins tbo Gcaidcy, at the height of 1294 feet ahovo 
tho SCO. It then tumbles thresh a nanow chasm 
in the gneiss rock, c-dlcd tke Linn of Dee, across 
winch n person can leap. After this it runs cast- 
north-east throngh Aberdeenshire and a small part 
of Kincardineshire, and ends in the German Ocean 
at the harbour of Aberdeen, to tins couiec, 96 
nulcs in oil, it receives a number of tributaries— tho 




lime, Feug^ &<v The bi^ of the Dee, The impreEsioa tibat Deo had dealixun \rith the 
wmeu IS nbout 1000 sqiuro miles in area, con- devQ, seems to linve become more^mlent the 
gneim m nearly equal areas, longer be lived. In 1676, a mob assembled around 
in tho gneiss occur moOT beds of inimitiTC lime- Morflake, bis conntty residence, and, attackuur the 
^one, ana Eomo mas^ of tiap-rodc and setpentine. bouse, broke bis instrument, and destroyed bis 
ua tne Deo are Balmoral Castle and several library, which was large and cratly. Bee bis 
vm^cs ZQUch z^(nicd to in susixner— ^astleton fiunily oscapise Ttith difficulty, 
nr Bmcmm, Ballatei, Abc^e, Eiucardino O'lTe^, In the year 1681, having taken into bis service an 
panchory-Tenu^ and Cal& The soil on the Bee apothecary of the name of Kelly as assistant. Bee 
rs iigu^na sandj^and requires much rain. A rail- visited various continental courts, pretending to bo 
jny ^noa up Bwside for 43 miles, from Abot^ able to raise spirits. Wheaier he took to this strange 
oera to Ballater. See Bsxmoral and BiuraiAn. profession through a sincere hgUrf hi what he 
— Xhe smal^ Bm rises in Kirkcndbrightahire, professed, or adopted it merely ns a blind, a pretext 
near 1^ norgiem boundary of that county. Ita for visiting foreim conrts at whidh be bad more 
general diTMtion for the first 40 miles is eouth- serious business to transact, it ia impossible to say. 

appointed warden of Mandiesfe 


quarter of a mile, 
about 10 miles of 

sivolyLoeb Kcii,Ij)dh Bee, and Long LocL It is In 1842; the Cambridge ^ciriyliubiSS^tto 
abOTt 60 miles m length, snd is navigable for the Erivate Diary of Br Jo^ Bee, witt a 
last 7 ^ea. Tto waters of the B. are noted for of bis library of sciontifio M.SR. ni«g« by bimaell 
their snlmoiif Trhich are of a darker hue. and ore Tt-EtYnrv • r > « >aa ... 

tatter than those of most rivers in the south of ® * 1 .“ expressum of 

SeothmA something done by the party or parties mom whom 

_ . it proceeds. The term ia applied to almost every 


it proceeds. The term ia applied to almost every 


it IS crossed by the Ellesmere Canal, on on aque- in wbieb deeds are exocutedinEnglnnA sec SioiilKB, 
duct 1007 feet long and 120 high; and also l^tbe Seaukq, ass BcLTmtara; and in Scotbmd, see 
stone viadnot of the Chester aud Sbrcwsbnty Bail- Tssiisa Clause Withess^ Holoobapi^ BnoiBiitA.* 
way, of 19 arches, each 90 feet span, and 160 feet zios op Beeps aks Wbits. 

*”5?^ 9 miles long, and ^mitog ofllce was held along with that of ezec^ner. At 
Se^M » the condusion of a trial, this dread ofBcW tos 
?!**’ ® produced in opon court, in presence of tiro wretohed 

Ct M w Swpbically Sescribed by Scott in his 

tat at low water a dreary waste of sand and ooze, tale of Old MortA 6m notes to ttat work, and 
through It in a narrow also notes to Start qf^Tid-LoOiian. Tho offic^f 
course IS 80^es lout and deemster has been iMg abolisbeA In the Isle of 

Man (q.v0 and Jersey (q. v.), BHaaiEMlra a 
(^irog, Clywedd^ and Alyn, Its uppsr hoain kindonutoa. ^ * 

chiefly counsts orSflunan strata, and its lower of tn mi • • 

new red sandstone. Canals connect the D, with iT ^ 5 me a ning •beasts— a sense 

the rirera of Central England. The ancient Britons Gr. ttftv 

hdd its waters sacred. f^h & J a nnroan mns of ruminant quadrupeds, 

1 V . s , , ”0^ constituting the family Cervidee, which some 

DDE, Jom?, a edobrated astrologer aud mathe- naturalists huTe divided into a number of gcucra, 
nuincian, the wn o f Bowlud Dee, ‘ gcniloman- whilst others stfll regard it os fonnxng on^ oue. 

^ Henry vIlL, bom in London 13th J^^y the distinctions between its groups not seeming 
1«^, And cducat^ at St John's College, Cambridge, to them suffidently tmtrked or important for 
T&aams for some time at tho university generic diaractersa Deer are of graceful 

OT X^uvflin, ho in 1630 to Paris, where, at lorm, combining much compactness and strcngUi 
me CoUem of Rheirna , ho read lectures on the with slcndemesa of limb »mii fleetness. Th^ use 
of Eudidwith very great success. In 1651, their powerful horns for weapons of defmxcc^ 
he retamed to Endond, was presented by Cecil sometimes of offence; but in general thiy trust to 
to^ Edward V L, and pensioned; but during the flight for their safety. Th^ nave a long tianlr ^ 
nign the Bloody Mary' he nearly lost his small head, whxdi th^ cony high, large ears, and 


not well known. Deer hove no 
tho i^er, but eight in the lower 
have usually two short canines 
neither sex has any in the lower 
trs are three, ond tho true mdars 


g rofessional mmk which ho _wor(^ the pretensions thm on each side in each Jaw. They arc fIMn. 
0 mode of bemg able to raise and converse with goiahed from oil other mminante by their brauehini* 


spirit^ served to prevent all ausjndon. 


oms (antler8)| whirii in most of the spemes exist 
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in tlie male sex only ; llicy are solid and decidu- 
DUS, i e., full off uunually, and arc renewed witli 
increase of sizi^ and of Ineadtli of mlmation, and 
numlier of Iminches, according to the kind, until 
Ihe nnimnl has reached old age, 'when the size 
of the horns begins 'to diminish on each annual 
renewal. The size and development of the horns 
arc indeed closdy coimeotea with the sexual 
system, and their annual renewal takes place 
just in time for the rutting season, when thq^ are 
much used in fierce combats. Females with diseased 
ovaries sometimes cdubit horns like those of the 
male. 

Xhe annexed cut represents the horns of the stag 
at different ages. During 'the first venr, there is only 
a shghi protuheranco; the second year is marked 


of tho foot of the reindeer, by which the hoofs 
separate to a remarkable width, and the greatra 
extent of surface prevents the foot from sinmng in 
soft snow. Deer are found in almost all parts of the 
globe except Austraba and the south of Africa, 
tiicic place in the latter re^on being supplied by 
antdbpea in extraordinary number and variety. 
Some of them hvo amidst tho snows of verynor&crly 
regions, and some in tropical forests; me greater 
number inhabit the warmer temperate countries, 
and they ore chiefly found in 'wide plains and hills 
of moderate heij^t, none dwelling on those lofty 
mountain snmmits wluch are ^e chosen abode of 
some animals of the kindred families of Anlilopida:, 
Caprida, and MoiAidie, as tho chamois, the 
bouquetin, and the musk. The-flesh (venison) of 
most kinds of deer is highly esteemed for the tabic; 
and they have long been regarded os among the 

ALa aVaaa AAA 


by tlio brow antler (1) ; the tliinl yesr^ by tlie la^ 
■antler (2) ; the fourth, by the tray antler (3) ; the 
fifth, by tho eroekde (4) ; tho sixth, by tho beam 
antler (5), the various parts of which arc termed 
(A) eroeJxts, (B) tray, (C) bay, (D) brote, (E) pearl*, 


ho horn of n deer is a continuation of bone 
from the outer table of the skull, and is at first 
clothed with n velvet-like covering (&c ’refivt’), 
coiitinuons with tho outer integuments of the head, 
which, _ however, is soon rubbed off— the animal 
appearing to lie impelled by some initation to nib it 
omiinst trees or rocks — ^leaving the horn hard and 
solid, with traces of the course of the many vessels 
which were employed for its production. The 
growth of tho horn is 'very rapi(£ When tho old 
horn has been cost, there is a wound which blcc^ 
a little, but is soon skinned over 'witli a fine film, 
and tho new horn almost immediately begins to 
wrout. Cost-horns are vciy rarely found in 
(tccr-forcids, a circumstance tlmt has never been 
qiiito satisfactorily accounted for. The growth of 
'tlio horn is attended 'with much heat, and the 
blood-vessels which supply tho head enlarge in size. 
The last part of, tho process is tho formation of a 


TO puo Size ox tue iiom ana the ago ox tuo axiimnl. 
It is by these, as they enlarge, that tho nutritive 
vessels of tho ‘velvet’ are compressed and obli- 
temted. — Deer nre_ pretty uniformly clothed witii 
hair, longer and thicker in tliosc which iiihabit cold, 
than in those which inhabit wnrm climates. The 
tail of all tho species is sliort. Tho horns of somo 
are broadly p.almatcd, those of others arc loundeil; 
and importance has been attached in classification 
to their having or wanting a distinct mag or short 
branch projecting in front from tho base of tho 
antler; which is present, for example, in tho stag, 
fallou’-dcer, reindeer, and axis, and wanting in the 
roebuck, oik, and carincon. Tho broad palmation 
of tho horns of species inhabiting tho coldest 
climates has been supposed 'to bo intended for 
turning over the snow in search of food. One of the 
most be-tutiful adaptations in nature is a peculiaiily 


BuiL EisuuuBu bu buis nisrvive ol maUp aibnoiiga Tnoxym- 

uols of many species have been rendered very tame. 

jSecAxlS,CAltiaCOU,ELE,FALLOW-DEER,MUKTJAE, 
Beihsxek, Busa, Stag, WArm, &c.— The hlosic 
(q. V.), nlthou^ sometimes called Musk-deer, is not 
of the deer fimiily. 

DEED, or DEiu, 0u>, n^ago and paiisli in 'the 
north-cast of AberdeenshiK, in the dbMct of Buchan. 
Hero oro vestiges of a (hstereian monastery founded 
about the year 1219, by William Cnmyn, Earl of 
Buchan, on the site of a church believed to have 
been planted by St Columba, and his disciple St 
Drostan, about the year 6S0 l A few MSS. which 
hod belonged to the monks of Dcir, found their 
way, after the Beformation, to the TTniversity 
Library at Cambridge; and among &cin one has 
liccn recently discovered, whidi has ‘come to he 
known among nrchaiolo^ats and philologists as 
the Book of JDeir. It contains a copy of the 
gospels (in tho Latin version of St ffetomc) and 
of the Apostles’ Creed, in the handwriting of the 
9th a, with a iwrtion of a Mit*a de Jnfirmle, or 
‘Communion of tho Sick’ (containing a Cdtic or 
Gaelic rubric), in a later hand. On tho blank leaves 
at tho beginning, in tho hand'writing of the early 
part of tho 12tli c., are a few notes or memorials, 
m tho Cdtic or Gadic language, recording ‘How 
Columcillc and Drostan came from £B to Aberdoiir, 
and how Bede tho Piet, who was then Maormohr 
of Biicbnn, rave them the to'wns of Aberdour and 
Dcir,’ and how succeeding maormohrs, chiefs of 
dnn^ kings, and others, added to the immunities 
and cndoimcnts of the diurch of Dcir. These notes 
or memorials are of great philological interest, ns 
tho only knoivn examples of the Cdtic ^cih of 
Scotland in tlio 12th century. Thiy arc also of 
meat historical interest, ns opening up glimpses of 
thc_ Bodal state of tho coun^ during tee obscure 
period between 'tho 7th and 12th centories. Tho 
Book of Bar has been edited for tlic Spalding Club, 
1^ John Stuart, LHD., the secretary. To Mr Brad- 
shaw of King’s College, Cambridge, we owe the dis- 
covery of tho MS. 

DEEBMOTTSE, or JUMPING MOUSE (iUm- 
onee), a genus of American rodent quadrupeds allied 
to mico and to jerboas, and differing from the gerhils 
of tho 'warm parts of the Old It orld oidy m the 
greater Icn^ of ^eir hind-legs, tho nakedness of 
tho tail, and the existence of a very small tooth in 
front of tho molars of the tmper jaw. The D. or 
Jumping Mouse of Canada (Jf. Oanadentie], common 
m that coimtry, and oftim seen in summer and 
autumn, is a beautiful agile little creature, of the 
size of a mouse, 'witii a very long tail, and very long 
slender hind-logs. It is capable of taking leaps m 




DEER-STAimNO— DBER^STBALING. 


four or fivG yards. It linrrows, and passes the and retaining his posilaon, irksome though it he, till 
^ntcr in a state of lethargy, — Another ^edcs, the his game reeommence imstniing; ho mnst nover, 
^hndorjuminng Mouse (AT. iia&^doneus),inhahits even for on instant, diqilay the slightest nnnsnal 
the stall more northerly parts of ITorth America. motion during his toilsome and stealt^ advance, 
SKBIt-STALKIirO is the art of foUorriug the submit implimtiy to every mgnal and 

red deer by cautious manamvring, for the purpose vrhisper from his guide. During protracted stalks, 


Highlimds of Scotland, is j^haps unequalled as a and deer is &ec from shditefing knolls, the 
sport in fatigue ns tvcU as in excitement. iOie stallrer’s patience is tried to the umost by 1^ 
extensive tracts of hill-land over rrhich deer roam, having to pause so frequently in his progress; the 
and on ‘which thi^ are stalked, are termed ‘deer- stalk, howovcTr is usually dmccted not so much 


Tuese 'zorests ' DCions to soblcmGn and others pecu* ureacmng^time may oe ODtomedi ere htinge ihus, 
liarly addicted to the sporty deer aro strictly pro- fortunate in properly winding the deer, and if 
served, to the almost total exclusion of sheep and stalk has been successfully accomplished, the 
cattle. Xhis sport is more highly esteemed^ and berd may bo reached within 50 or 100 yards. The 
greater sums are paid for it b}' its dovotees than for gumo may possibly consist of cither a angle staj^ 
any other in Scotland, ^^lis arises chiefly from two ot some hinds and one or two stags; tiio finest of 
causes : 1st, from the intense excitement occasioned ^he latter is usually the aim of wo true stalker, 
in the pursuit of the red deer; and 2d, from the most deadly spot^ to aim at is behind the 

conuKuative scarceness of good forests. Deer- shoulder. If mort^y hit, the animal frequently 
stalking demands many expensive accessories, hounds awi^ for tweniy or more yar^ and then 
among which may be mentioned — deer-hounds, to dead; if not mortaUy struck, it 'will sometimes 
putsuo and bring to bay wounded game; one or hill at the shot, and spring up again, and follow the 
more guides to accompany the stalker ; and hill-men retreating herd. It is then the deer-hound is slipped, 
to drive the deer, when that method of obtoiniim When a deer is killed, and cannot bo immediately 
shots is determined upon, &c. Howe'ver cxeS conveyed home, tho attendant instantly disem- 
Icnt a marksman ^o dccr-stolkcr may be, and bowels it, that tho venison may not be tainted, 
though he may bo tolerably conversant with the operation is termed gi^loehinjf. Tho best stag 
genml ‘lie’ and bearhags of 'the ground, ho is in theberd is that which is the frittcst, and has the 
almostalways accompanied by on experienced guide, flucst antlers. See Dmt. When them aro more 
upon whoso cool judgment keen ^e, and thorough ^hnn ono sportsman, or where tho peculiarities of &o 
knowledge of every knoll and rock of the * forest,* ground aro mich os to render the task of stalking 
depends great^ ^ chance of obtaining a shoh A unusually difficulty hill-men nn employed to drive 
dr^ icscmbhng in colour os nearly os possible iho deer towards certain passes, bi^nd which the 
that of the ground to he gone over; a rifle of first- shooters aro xu^onsly concealed. On such occa- 
ratemake, and previously practised 'with at various sious, the excitement produced ty the gradually 
distances; a deer-honnd or more, that ‘watch con- approaching and unsuspecting herd, minmed with 


stand the fatigue of -walking; crouch^ (sometimes uerres oven of the most experienced stelkcrs. The 
in -water}, crawling, or advancing osiwq back; feet Black Moun^ hdonging to tho hhurqnis of Breadal- 
first, are some of the ahsolute requisites the deer- bane, is the , finest deer-forest in Scotland, and 
stalker must possess. And -n-hen we add to tbeso extends for upwards of twenty miles. The best 
tho most uniluuhing perseverance and untiring -work we know of on the subject of dcer-stelkmg is 
patience, wo have not said all, for unless ho u Scrape’s treatise, published in 1838; 3d edit. ISII- 
gifted by natoro or experience -with nerve to take DhlE'B-BTDA'LIM’G. By 24 and 26 Viet. c. 91^ 
instant and caiefnl advantage of -the rote oppor- s. 13, it is enacted that any person who shall unlaw- 
tunities a day’s sb^ may ofier, his previous fully hunfy snare, or carry away, kill or wound any 
care and toil mnst go for nothing. Tho ratting deer kept in the enclosed part of a park, dhose, or 
season commences in October, when tho harts aro other endosure, shall he giiilty of felony, and shall 
of course usdess, but ydd or hatien hinds may bo liable to two years’ imprisonment, and hard 
he shot, and ora in good condition. This sport labour. If tho deer bo in tho unendosed portion 
depends more upon the vidssitudes of -wind and of tho park, tho punishment is a fine not exceeding 
-weather than pcrluips any other. Deer ate gifted £SQ, which the justice may modify ns ho shall see 
with -very keen scent; a tect of which the stalker fit. Tlio second oficnce, in cveiy case, is to bo con- 
ia wdl aware, and for wbich ho must allow by sidcrod felony. Suspected persons found in posses- 
odvonemg nppn his gamo vp the wind. They aro sion of venison, or of tho head or skin of a deer, or 
also far-sidited_, and .exceedingly prone to take of snares or enranes for taking deer, who shall not 
ahum at the dightest sound, faculties which -warn boablc to satiKy-thcjustice-tnat^cycamo lawful^ 
the stalker never to let himsdf or his attendant he by tho venison, or had a lawfid occasion for tho 
seen, and to observe the strictest silence. Deer, if snore, may bo fined a sum not exceeding £20. A 
disturbed,- for tho most part look for tho cause ns like penalty is imposed (s. 16) for setting engines 
proceeding from the low grounds, and rarely from for taking deer, and pulling do-wn park-fences. By 


iua ^mc, -wmd pe^tting (frequently by the most deliver them up on demand, and resistance on tueir 
circuitous and precipitous paths), down huL 'When part is declared to he felony. In Scotland, -Ao 
thus approaching deer -that ore feeding in tho volley ofi'enco of hroakinE into a deer-park and shooting 

1 AT- JL ■ T A.T Bm. > .A.... .1..^ 


below, the utmost caution is rcqiusite, both as deer is puni^ablc as theft. Shooting a stray deer 
regards speed and -the mode of progression. The -without tho owner’s consent, is punishable by 
stalker must advance inch by inch on his hack, by fine; Thou^ not entitled to kill deer trespassing 
resting himself on his elbows, and drawing himu pif on Hs properiy, tho proprietor may drive them ou 
forwam by his hcids; he must ohaervo every {Stair, li. 3, GB; Brsk. iL G, 14); and ono of two 


motion of -Uic deer, stopj^g -when they stop feeding | co-proprietm may drive off deer against the -will of 
134 *6S 


DEPAilATION— DEFINITION. ~ 


T, ^ Tlipro is a Defeasance of execuiory interests may te made 
reference to deer if the present actfavHeh regulate at any time after the creation 
the duty on game licences, and persons sjiootm^ ^ refers. It mi^ he imdo TOth the same fomah 
them "a^ always liahle' to the penalties impose! bw “s those which created the esfa^ and hetwee 
by these statutes. Hunting them with hounds is, the same parties or their representatives, 
however, excepted (see Paterson’s Game-laws, p. DEFE'NDER OF THE FAITH, a title con- 
'130). - ferred on‘'Hen^ TUT, hy Pope Leo X., ns a 

DEFAMA'TION. See Libel. reward for writmg against Martin Luther, in 1621. 

DBFAXf'LT Judgment bt. Where the defen- When the hing afterwards suppressed the reli^oiis 
dant in a cause has failed to make appearance or houses at the Eefonnation, ^_e po^ not only ‘ 
to lodco a sufficient plea, or - other pleading, in due recalled the tiHe, hut deposed him. iffie titl^as 
time the plaintiff may proceed to sign judgment afterwards confirmed by parhoment (35 Henry \ _U1. 
1 ,_ WLorn a writ of summons has been c. 3). and has ever smoe been used by the sovereigns 


an ainuavic v.j oi cuu , . ^ 

immediately sign judgment by default, and in eight lOng. 

days from the last day for appearance, , execution de'FERENT, an old tehn in Astronomy, signify- 
may issue against- the defendant. If the TViit of jjjg ^ circle on wliich. the centre another* circle 
Bumm'bns have not been specially endorsed, tbo plain- moves, Trliilo abodyis supposed fo be moving on the 
tiff must flic, at the office of the Master (q. v.) of the itself. . If -we supposo the sun tO,be moving 

court, a Declaration (q. v,) cndoi'sed 'vrith a notice j-ound a centre in space, wliile the ealth. moves, 
to plead in eight days, and at' the e^iry of that circle round the sun, then the sun is 

time may, if there he no appearance, sign judgment moving in the deferent. The term originated in 
by default. Judgment by default, for •want of a pl^, Ptolemaio, System (q. v.)* ^ 

&c., may in like manner bo signed on failure of the x)EFrcrENT NUMBERS. A number is said to 
defendatifc to deliver .v sufliment pica in tho pre- alinuof 'parts, or factors, added 

senbed tune. Jw<Jg“'=uthy nffaiUt is nofc nccess^y ^ make a sum less than the number itself ; 

final. In caso of non-.appoar.anoc, it win be set aside S „i,n,,n -narts 1 2 4 8 make tocetber only 
on the defendant mailing .affidavit .as to tbo cai^e of Sdenf n^ber ' 

non-appearance, and disclosing a ground of defence ^ , t .v .j. f 

on the merits. If judgment have been for Tvant of DEFIDA'DING is that part of the art of forti- 

a plea &e., it may also in general be set aside on an fication which consists in dete rm i ni ng the d^ctioM 
affidavit of merits. But inlioth cases, tho defendant .and heights of the lines of rampart, so that tho 
must suffer the costs of tho proceedings. interior may not be commanded by the &e of nny 

TiwwwA'tSATjnP! Drrn OP fin Enriish lawl. works which tho enemy mayr.aise. Deniattog is 
A^Sme^i^ih'diffiats°Ve\me®^o}S ffirided into horizontal Tho^ioct of 

tion of somo other deed or estate} and th.at which the first is to prevent the lines 
tho same deed is called a condition, in a “ 

is a coUntcr.al deed made at the same time with fire. _ 

a feoffmeat (q. v.), or otlicr conveyance, contain- DEFI'LE, in Military Language, is the name 
• ing certain conditions, upon the performance of given to any passage which is of such a nature 

which tho estate thus cre.atcd may ho defeated that it must bo traversed hy troops omy m column , 

or totally undone.— Stephen’s Commcrtfaries. This -with a narrow front. _ Wherever free latwai move- 

deed owes its origin to the restrictions on the ment is obstructed, is a defile ; find a dehlo m a 
conveyance of land imposed hy tho feudal law. ‘pass’ when it cannot he avoided, mthout making 
Under that system, overj' tenant of land was, hy a long circuit. , 

virtue of his tenancy, vassal under a superior lord, de’FINITE i PKOPO'E-TIONS, Laws op, in 
to whom he owed suit and sorrico. Tho consent of Qjjgjjijjtry. gee Atomio Teeoey. 
the lord was necessary for every change o£ vassal ; Is the explanation or statement 

aud tho law would not recognise a condition ,■*1, mfhnr the mean- 

wherehy, in a particular event, tho land should of the meanmg of a wo , . . , ., .neakcr 

revert to the orimnal tenant, and tho over-lord be mg it usuiffiy bears, or ^ 

Sus forced to oSinge liis vissal. Hence, when a or wnto for the p^eul^ £^¥0 Jve merdy 

holder of land irisEed to obtain money on the coume, intends to annex to it. To mve ^<My 

security of his land, tho convey.ance to 610 lender 

was «/acic absolute ; ^ of. definZ^ at ai§. Names .requiring 


this manner mortgages were, originaUy effected, lu d efim . 

process of time, the practice of inserting conditions aff the attributes 00 ““°^ y • define 

in the original conveyance became eatatilishcd, and taon is a land of anal^ 3. H , „ — wbiild 

from that period, deeds of defeasance have ceased Man’ as ‘a rational ammri, the dctoitara 
to he in general use. Lord Talbot, in the case of be ma^perfect ; for no one T™^^^Tewrthat if tS 
Cotterel a. Purchase (Ca. tern. Talbot 01), said ho Swif^ it comotes 

should always discourage tho practice of drawing 'ommon acceptation of the wort man^tconnot^^ 

wore the face of fraud.* _ veys nriMmLation about tbi oijeet to any one 

* Tho mode of conveying land in Bccunty m Scotland ^ aware of tlie connotation of its name ; it is 

■vva'is formerly almost identical with tha^lnch in ^ ^ Btatcment of all tbe attributes, the absence. 

England vrtis effected by a defeasance. 'ShQ Scotch c ^ - qC .^vould make tbo object cease to 

deed was caUed tho absolute disposition witU a back ot any one 01 wmon uouiu maa, j 

bond. See Wadset, Disposition, Abs. with back bond, bo called by that name. 

4G0 ■ . . ! 



DEFIiAQRATION— DB FOE. 


• ^fimiion, * Sto IS a ratioi^ animnl,’ ihou^ between it and the others, which we find to bo the 
mcom^m, IS coxTcet so far os it goes j though it nso of a peenliar snedinm or instnmicntalitv''--»'vi& 
not mwmto all the e^ential attributes— L e., ^onghie expressed in language. If we woud rive 
w tne attnbutes connoted by the name nan, yet a more particnlar account of the meaning, we sho^ 
tnrae* it doM^ enmeraio arc connoted by the n a m e, find it necessary io specify the kinds ol poetry, or 
andare s^cKmt to mpk out its denomtion— that to find ont the differences of epio, dramatic, fyiio, 
IS, to mstingaish nU the beings Isnorm to erist to &c.; which woidd be to define, not the subject 
^ applied. is generally itself but its subordinate species. Bee S. lull’s 
iuu^ fherriore, to bo a complete definition, thou£^ Logic^ v6L L 182. 

fcShcr^aalSpcI/^’inTOlTffl W** of is apj^ed to the wind 

impcrfecaon. Tho attritato featherless. thouA 'omjwsbon of lihoroMl whra a mirate (su^ 

M m mm ^ • 9^ fin nttmiTA nr V^nrnttni n» m fm.Mh mb 


fafifWlnn tfioncdi iBDited lUiarcoal when a nitrate (such 

im! to xitoito of potash) or a chlorate (sudi as chlorate 
of potash) is thrown thereon. As chlorates do n^ 
word. ‘‘otuially, it follows that deflamtion with ‘a 
ibnto indicates a nitrate; ana if the dei^ 


but is what lonicians call an aa^enlal attribute *“it indicates a nitrate; and if the defla- 

This kind of imperfect is caded a he nceompanied hy a violet flame, it is 

descrinb'on. Sneh definitirniii ■wnr ?« ehnraetenstio of nitrate of potash (ordmaiv mtre 


In Cuvier’s Animtd King^mk, man is defined or “ oi mvraio ot Boon louwcai nitre), 

deseed as 'a mammiferons animia having two SEFUB’OTIOK is, generally, a ohange of coiine 
... „ , , . . . OT lino of motion of a moving body. Tho word 

A. outinction is gonerwy drawn between defini- deflection is olso used os synonymous with Biffrao* 
Tions of names and definitions of things, or nominal tion (g. v.). 

jmd nof definitions A real definition is intended, it ninw m. j a • \ j- i. r 

is said, ‘to esidain and unfold the natiira ofthe DEET.T7 XION (Lat de^uMo), a disehaige from 

thing.’ In objection to this view, it is nrnlicd, that » membrane, erocciaDy of the air-passagcs. 

no ^finition can unfold tho wholo nature of a thing, ^onymous wifli Catairh (g. v.). 

and eve^ taie proposition lemceting it nnfol* DE POE, E,Ainxi, was hom in London, 16G1, 
J?®® jiart M ita natpo : of aU the pnmositiona, and was tho son of James Foe, a butcher. The 
teen, nmoldi^ im nature, how shall wo distinguish profix De was not added to tho family name of Foe 
tlioso that define it from the others 7 This question by our author until he had reached manhood. Be 
has noTOr heen answered. The fact seems to be, F., whoso father was a dissenter, was educated at a 
that aU defimtaras an dclinitiona of names, and dissenting aeodemy at Eotrington Green, when ho 
of nwes omy,’ but that n^y expressions tbat pass remained nntil bo bad nearly reached the age of 
for defimtioos, aw somethmg mote. They not only nineteen. lii 1C82, ho began his career as a^or. 


aciine tho name of the thing, but they compnao a publishing a pamphlet which contained otncturca 
tecit assumption, toat a ttogwith auch attributes upon tho dergy of that day. This was followed, 
I**? exist. This IS tiio ease with the in 1GS3, by another pamphlet, entitled A Trtalite 

delations gcmctiy; and it is from theso tacit agaliut Vie Turii. In 1G8S, ho took part in the 
post^tes that tho eoMcqucaecs are deduced, and rebeUion of tho Duleo of Monmouth, but luckfiy 
not&om mo mere defimtiou of the meaning of a escaped being punished on its suppression. After 
t. this no engaged in trader but a ecnes of misfortunes 

,, ■& » the re can be no aceniate discussion unless all finally deteimined h™ to fonakc it 
tM tenns employed hare a distinct meaning recog* lii 1701, bo publisbcd his famous satirical poem, 

Tlienn Tiv tfll wmwUaB Sm aCA«_ A- 1 -T- #» 9 *• M.. >■ . ■ > • . * 


1 r ” mow cueccui^acvicea over yet oia- Mcm in wiuch be bad been attacked, called avie 
Mvcrca for acttli^ tho aignification of terms, ia to ^oreiynera. Thia poem proved a wonderful auecesa; 
ac(^ro the mconmg to what ia intoned ; 60, 005 pirated copiea of it were arid on the streets 

in this way ony ambigufy in tho language ia at at a trifling price. During tho aamo year, when tho 
once done away witm Thus, the word * natural * deputation that presented tho famous petitiou of tho 
c<m^^ no dear memiing of itself; but if we state freeholders of Rent to the Kmao of Commona were 
wbat we mean to when we nao ii^ wo nairow illegally thrown into prison, De F. drew up, a few 

tbe Tanefyof aigninrations to some one. "Wo may days after, a remonstrance, known in hiriory as the 
c^oso it to moral, and then it means aometluDg DcptbAfi/eTnoriri/andisBaidtohoTohiznaeuyintho 
connected ^fh tho world of matter ; we mmr disgoise of a woman, presented it to tho Speoker as 
opposite iw to * constrained or compelled, giving it ho entered the House. Di 1703, a complaint being 
too mcai^g Ol apontapeous or izee ; other contrasts mode in the House of Commons regarding one of hS 
arothe onwciol, ^e ' distorted,’ in cqpyiz^ or recent pnblxcations, colled The tartest iVay toith 


sue meax^g ot apontapeous or xroc ; other contrasts made in the House of Commons regarding one of hS 
aro t he oj^ciol, pe ’distorted,’ in cqpyiz^ or recent pnblxcations, coUed The tartest IVajt toith 
w^sentog^ncs, ^^, ^ . Disinters (1702), tbo wholo tenor of whidi acems 

^0 BCboJastio logiciona made definition consist in to have been miaundcrstoocL bo was apprehended, 
stating, fint, toe that a thing beloi^gcd io, tried, found goilfy, pilloried finc^ and imprisoned, 

ana, a^on^, too difforenco* or peculiontiea that VThilo m prison, ho wrote a ffgmn to the PiUorg; 
separate m mm all the other mexebera of too aamo and has also ho projected The PevieWg a periodical 
gimn& This auits for natural histoxy, and for all whito he catablitocd on his rrienso in Augnst 1704^ 
snbjecte onriogw thcreta For example, if wo and contiuucd to conduct for nino ytuus. In 1706, 
wm attemptoig to define ’Pooixy,* wo could not do Lord Godcdplfin, who admired tho practical talent 
oetter than gnceea per gmuseidiffereniiam. Poetry and Ixteraiy vigour of Do F., employed h»n ns ono 
bclonn to tbe mass of Bmo^ Arts : it has all too of tho staff of too emnmissioners sent doini to 
toiuacten copizimn to Painting, Sculptare, Archi- Scotiond to bring obont a union of tho two conn« 
tcctnro, Music, &o. ConsequenUy, if we aro well •Wes. Do F.’s knowledge of revenue, irado, and 
v*?® subjects, we can draw taxes, was found to bo of great value ; and it is 
gom^em part of toe chimcteristics that belong to anpposed that ho was rewarded with a pension for 
Poetry ; for* examplo, its having for its end refined his services to govemment on toat occasion. For 



DEFOECEaiEOT— DEFORMITIES. 


cozofoitablQ circumstances, but Gradually jaumer- 
ouB political enemies gathered voice again, and 
De F. Tras literally silenced by noise and obloquy; 
at la^ hourever, roused by the insolence of ue 
Jacobite party, he was once more tempted to vnite 
untratily, and tho result iras that he vras again 
(1713) a^tehended, fined in £800, and commmed 
to Eeivgatc. After his rdease, De F. became sick 
of politics, and, fortunatdy for the trorld, sought 
rest in the sphere of ima^nativa literature. Ih 
1719, appeared the famous Robinson Crtewe— the 
most popular of all his vorks. Iti success vas 
immediate. The publisher, irho had accepted the 
book after all the others had refused i1^ is said to 
have cleared £1000 ly its publication — no small 
sum in tiuse days, De F., in rapid succession, 
educed his other notable trorks <n fiction. Hott 
Manden{Vim, Journal ofOt Plague (1722), Cohnd 
Jadr (1721), Adrentvrea of Roxana (1721), and the 
JJemoire qf a Cavalier, Ihe last of vhich fOmtlm’m 
used to recommend os the best account of the Civil 
‘Wars extant, bear iritness to De F.’s indnsiiy 
during these years. He died in April 1731. D.’s 
siy^ both in his poUticol and imaginative irorks, 
is simple, clear, and vigorous. His fictitious narra- 
tives aro charactcrisen by an unparalleled appear- 
ance of truth. This is pre-e*'ainently the case m the 
Joumalof ihe Plague, i^ch for a long time imposed 
upon the ireU-knoTvn Dr Mead, who thoumt it 
genuine. 

DEFO^OEMEHT, in English laiw, is an ouster 
^ the freehold (q. v.). It is &e holding of any 
luds or ten^ents to which another penon has 
right. In t^ sense, it indudea as weuon abate- 
ment^ intruaiou, ^sseisin, or discontinuance (q, v.), 
as any other species of wrong whatsoever, whcrc^ 
he that hath right to the freehold is kept out of 
possestion. But in its strict sense, it is only such ; 
a_ detainer of the freehold from him that hath the 
ri^t of property, but never had any possession 
under that right, os falls within none of those inju- 
iaea.--Oa. Litt, by Butler, 331 b. n. (1). The party 
thus wroiigful^ retaining possession was called the 
deforciant and was said by Blaclmtone (2 Comm, 
196) to have an apparent right qf possession. There 
was this difference between a party retaining posses- 
sion of the fredold by means of deforcement end 
one who occupied by either of the other modes of 
ouster, that m the former case the party ousted 
Iwd no right of entr y (q . v.). This, previous to 
me reign of William IV., was a matto of some 
mraortancei Inasmuch os the chumant iroa thereby 
d ebar red from recovering poBsesrion by Ttinsmsf of 
oni^ or ejectment, and 'was driven to 'the moze 
tedious process of asserting bis right by a resd 
action (q. v.). But by 3 aid 4 Will IV. c. 27, all 
Kol actions^ except four, having been abolfrhcd, 
this distinction between deforcement and the other 
means of^ Ouster has ceased to havo the eame 
practical importance. 

DEFOTdOIAHT, a title of the defendant in a 
emt for levying a fine of landa (q. v.). — The party 
rmmgfully remining possession of a freehod by 
Deforcement (q. v.). i 

DEFO'BMITIES. Varieties of form which 
mar the external appearance, may be congenital 
m aequireA, according as they occor before or dter 
hiri^ The farmer class were coaddered by the 
andente to cany some important meaning in their 
mysterious shapes, and to shew the anger of the 
gods; hence^ th^ termed them monetere, from 
monelrare, to ehew; and even in later time^ they 
were popnlarly bdieved to he the result of the 
most hideonsy unnatural combinationa. Modem 
'writms have^ however, made them a suhjeot 


of special atudy, under tho name Teratology (terns, 
monster, and logos, science), and their rescar^cs 
have shewn that defoiimties generally depend on 
some arrest of devdopment of the feetus, or some 
aeddentd podtion it has got into, or some inflam- 
matory disease which has caused uunaturaLadhesion 
of par^ It has been found that in 3000 births 
in Paris, there occurs about one monster. They 
generally follow some definite law. Deformities ore 
more common among domestic wild animals, 
among mammalia than birds, and very rare among 
fishes and the invertebratiu 
It is a common h^ef, that the mind of the female 
parent has an influence over the shimo of her 
infant ; hnt olthou^ some dngular cdncidenccs have 
occurr^ there ia no edentinc proof ^t such is 
really the case. ^Hiis theory however ahsuidi was 
eagerly adopted in the middle 'ages; it was, in 
fact, often appealed to in the interrat of mercy 
as a loophole of escape for pregnant mmen, who, 
by the barharons ignorance d the time, mi^t 
bo condemned to twture; and ao universal has we 
popular belief in this theory become, that even at # 
the present ,day no sdentifio demonstration to 
^e contrary^ has proved suffideat to undermine 
iti Defotnutira are, however, in many cases, here- 
ditary, as may he seen in the inttanora of additional 
fingers and toes, and of hare-lips. 

it seems uncertain whether the mcilo or fcmalo 
parent chiefiy infinenccs the occnxrence of deformity 
in the of&^u^ One rarely sees a case of hare- 
lip withont bemg able to recognise a sort of tude 
or diortening in the same featiire of the mother; 
bat the writer of this artide knows a family of 
three with hare-lips^ whose fritiicr alone is similarly 
deformed ; and another fomily of three, with per- 
fectly formed mouths, whose mother has op uncuted 
and cxtremdy unsi^itiy hare-lipL . ’ 

The chief congemtalidefonmtira may be dassed 
nnder the following heeds ; 

Defonniy os regards number of parts: ns, for 
instance, the Sirm s, who have appSrenUy but a 
single inferior extremiy, which tapura to a point; 
tho Oydops, with hnt one eye; or the henu itsdf 
may be absent^ or some organ, as tho brain. Sndi 
dcfoti mties , from a defidency of parts, may also 
result frpm amputation of portions of the limbs of the 
foetus when still within the uterus by the pressure 
of the umbilical cord. Cuiioudy enough, however, 
it often happens that tbia intra-utciine amputation 
(ff parts leads indoectly to an exactly opposite con- 
dition — ^nomdy, a multiplication of parts arising from 
the stumps Im 1y these uterine amputations ; the 
foetus in the early stages of its growth appearing 
to possess Bomethmg of Ao power of reprodnetion 
of jports observed in most d &e lower orders of 
a nimalifc The parts most cammonly xepiodnced arc 
fingcra and toes, or, most commonly of all, only 
abortive poriionB of these^ as little projections from 
the stump of the lim^ with traces of nail, and 
sometimes a single joint with an imprafect bony 
development. We see a new growth ofuttic fingers 
or toes according to the member lost, and tl^ 
power diews itsdf sometimes without being pre- 
ceded by such on injury, in additiomil fingers, toes, 
&C. These parts ore gmcrally dose to the similar 
natural ones, but not always, as, for instance, an 
ear in the neck. 

Deformity with regard to size. This may involve 
the whole body, as in dwaifo, of whom there have 
been some remarkable peripatetic specimens: the 
Coidcon^ fairy was only 2 feet 74 inebes high; 
Mademoisdfo Ciachomi, the smsllrat lady who 
over Hved, died^ at lOyeais of age, only 20 iil^ra 
in hd^ti This kind of deformity is not neces- 
sarily hetediiaxy; tho father of Borowlaski;,who 



■was only 39 inches -when 30 years old, had six; 
children alternately short and tail; and drrarf 
■women have brought forth infants as long, ■when 
extended, as their mothers. One limb oi3y may 
he diminutive. Of course, deformities the opposite 
of these exist, such as giants, or instances of prema- 
ture or excessive local gro^\rth. O’Byme, the Irish 
giant, measured 8 feet 4 inches -when he died at the 
.ago of 22. Such individuals are generally subject 
to premature decay. 

• Ocformity as regards shape; this results generally 
from retarded gro^vth, the parts of the embryo not 
consolidating as gi'o^ivth advances, as in harc-hp ; or 
from irregular muscular contractions, as in Club- 
feet (q. V.) ; or by two or more p.arts coalescing, as 
two' fingers ; or in Cyclopy, when both the e3'C3 run 
into one. 

Deformities of colour are frequently co-existent 
with tendency to, or the presence of, some disease. 
There may bo deficiency of colouring m.atter, as in 
albinos ; or an apparent increase, as m Hue disease, 
arising from the partition between the right and 
left sides of the heart not being completed; or 
from some colouring matter produced in the body, 
as in the mottled individuals she^wn in caravans. 

Deformities of continuity ' occar from the latenol 
halves of the embryo not completely closing, as 
seen in clefts of the back, the palate, &o. 

Acquired, Deformities -will be noticed under their 
special names. 

DEGERAiti'DO, Jos. INIaexe, Babok, author and 
philanthropist, was bom 29th Febnia^ 1772, at 
Lyon, Erance. His family was originally from 
Italy. He studied at the College of the Oratoire 
of Lyon with a ■view to becoming a priest ; but the 
eisecutions of the revolutionists altered his plans, 
n 1797, he went to Paris. The coup-cCHat of the 
18th Fructidor compelled him to flee to Germany, 
where ho entered the army of Massena as a com- 
mon soldier. TVhile at Colmar •with his regiment, 
D. ■wrote a treatise, which was ‘ cronmed’ ny the 
Academy,'and which was afterwards enlarged and 
published under the title of Des Signes et de 
I'Art de penstr, considirSs dans leurs Bapporls 
Mutuels (Par. 1800). In 1802 appeared his De 
la Q&niration des Connaissances ffumaines, a pre- 
cursor of his Hisioire comparSe des 3ysiSm.es de 
Philosophic rclaiivement axac Principes des Oonnais- 
sauces Humaines (Par. 1803; German, by Tenne- 
mann), which is reckoned the best Ikench work 
on the History of Philosophy. It procured him, 
in the folloaving year, admission into the Academic 
des Inscriptions et des BeUes-lettres. About the 
same time, he avas appointed Secretary-general to 
the hlipistry of the Interior, and subsequently 
held a variety of high offices under Kapoleon. 
But D. is even better known, and has done more 
service, by his philanthropic than his philosophic 
writings. To the fomier class belong his exceUeut 
work, Le Visiteur da Pauvre (Par. 1820), which 
obtained the Montyon Drize, as did also his Du 
Perfeeiionnement Moral, &o. (Par. 1824), his Cours 
Mormal des Instituteurs Primaires (Par. 1832), 
Institutions du Droit Adminislratif (Par. 1835), 
Education des SoUrds-muets de Naissance (Par. 
1827), Des ProgrSs de VJnduslrie (1841). D. was 
elevated to the peerage in 1837, and died 12th 
November 1842, Vice-president of the. Council of 
State. — His son, A. Degeraoto, has -written two ' 
interesting works — Dssai Sistorique sur VOrigine 
des Hongrois (Par. 1841), and Transylvanie et scs 
Hahitants (Par. 1845). 

DE'GGENDOIIP, a town of Lower Bavaria, 
situated oU the Danube, 29 miles north-west of 
Passau. It is well built, and has Eever.al churches. 


an hospital, an orphan-house, and a poor-house. D. 
has pottery and linen factories, and carries on a 
brisk trade in these articles, as weU as in cattle, 
fruit, wood, &c. There is a remarkable chruch on 
the Geiersberg, possessed of a miraculous wafer, and 
having ‘ doors of grace,’ which are only opened once 
in the year. M.any pilgi-ims (often numbering more 
t han 30,000 annually) flock hither. Pope lunotent 
Vni. having promised general absolution to aU 
such as visited the church. Pop. (1871) 5452. 

DEGLTTTI'TION. See Swallowing. 

DEGRA'DED, in Heraldry, means placed upon 
steps or degrees, as in a Cross Calvary. 

DEGREE', in a College or Hiflversity (Pr. degre, 
from Lat. gradus, a step), is a recognition of the 
student ha-ving made a certain step in advance, and 
hii-ving .attained, as it were, to a certain resting-place 
in his academic.al career. The e-vidence of a degree 
is usually called a Diploma (q. v.). Degrees may 
be divided into various classes, according to tho 
privileges which they confer. 1. They are either 
simple certificates of attainment granted by a com- 
petent authority ; .attesting either that the college 
or university gr.anting them has ascertained the fact 
by examination — in which case they are ordinary 
degrees — or that the common fame of the indmdual 
is such that the learned body conferring the degree 
is avflling to take it for granted, in which case they 
are hononaiy degrees. To this class belong oim 
degrees in aits, and tho honorary degrees of LL.D., 
D.C.L., and D.D., which are gr.anted by most uni- 
versities. 2. They are licences to teach the branch 
of lajoavledge 'U'ith which the holder is certified to 
be acquainted. To this class belonged aU doctors’, 
and probably all masters’ degrees in the univer- 
sities of the middle ages. See Doctor. 3. They 
are licences to practise a certain profession or art. 
As the latter pri-vilege is one in which the general 
community is more deeply interested than in either 
of the others, it is generally requisite to its full 
exercise that the imiversity degree should be accom- 
panied by a government licence. These latter 
degrees — of wmch the degree of M.D. and D.C.L. 
(see Doctors-cojoions) .are the only ones knoavn 
in -this co'untry — in this case resolve themselves 
into one or other of the former classes. 

University degrees, like most institutions which 
have held their place in society long, arose out of 
public exigencies, and are not traceable to any 
single founder or to .any single act. There is everj' 
reason to suppose that, substantially, they h.ave 
existed for ages. The doctors or teachers of the law 
inomodiddskaloi), so often mentioned in the New 
Testament — and probably the scribes also — ^were 
a class, taken, it would seem, very frequently from 
the sect of the Pharisees, but essentially distinct 
from them (Lulce v. 17), possessing pri-vileges very 
closely resembling those which were attached to the 
degree of a teaching doctor in after-times. In 
classical Greece, though far less formal than it 
afterwards became, education avas probably more 
systematic than is commonly supposed. In the 
schools of Isocrates and Plato, Mr Kirkpatrick, 
in his ingenious book on the Historically received 
Conception of the University, has traced not only 
substantially the function, but much even of the 
external organisation of the imiversity. He has 
sheum also, very clearly, that it was the systematic 
training which had become necessary for success in 
public life that c.alled the Sophists into existence, 
and gave to them the marvellous social influence 
which they possessed. It was the ambition, not of 
the higher class of orators and statesmen alone, but 
of every noisy 'demagogue who aspired to notoriety, 
to come before the public -with the prestige of haying 



DEQlt£B— DEaSKB OF JiASTTUSK 


UUKGU it gouu uceree. jui we uiij^ueea ox WDasra oy we BCUOOU ot jimBprudence 'was iiftenntids 
ieacUng existed un^uesiioiiably in the Iftuenin transfeiredtotlieoIogy’aiiF^ by Peter Lombaidus. 
at iUexaadiia, and it is inconceiTitble that those Xhe name Bachelor u supposed by hUden (ifislon/ 
iWho had passed tbrongh the i-ui/os or oyele of qf Univarsitiea and ulcademfe Denrea, p, S3) to 
.studies, should not hare earned away some testi- have been borrowed from the terminolo^ of the 
moniol of proficicni^ very much resemuing a degree, militoiy hierarchy of those ages.’ See 
As there was a distribuiaon both of teachers and ‘Bachdors are often styled scholars (Wood. SiO . . 


As there was a 


corresponding to each of tliem. During the fihreo in accordance with the system of mutual instruction 
CGUtunes which mterrmed between Alexander and so thoroughly adiq[tted in tiie schools of the middle 
Angiutns, Athens continued to be the great school ages, the more ndvanced class of scholars were both. 


increasca wan cuinimanca anrmg we perioa or wo system by teaching and catechising the junior 
the Boman empire. So entirely, mdeed, was the members oS. weir own body (Crdnen'WMtbire dt 
success of the young proTincial in public life also VUnivemtt de Pari*, iL p. 160). BaeheloTs, though 
dependent upon his literary acquirements, thai^ thus intrusted with certim tutorial functions, newr 
as Mr Kirlqiatrick informs ns, students, before possessed any of the legislative powers assigned to 
leaving the Jirovinces for Borne, were obliged to the masters’ (pp. 206, 207). It was to thetoching 
obtain a written permission from a magistrate, and masters— and all who took the master’s degree were 
that a record of the proficiency cf each student was botmd to perform tiio duties of fSr a time 

sent in to the covcrninent, to'Ordor that the latter —that the term regent was ap^ed both on tho 
mmht 1m thereby gnided in tho selection of fit continent and in Scotlaad. On retiring fimn the 
individnals for the public scn-ice. In Constantinople, office of regent, the master— at Parish at least— 
moreover, down to tho very last, lifeless and unpro- ceased to take on active share either in tho legislo* 
dnctiyo thou^ tho intellectual life imqucstionably tion or tho government of tho nniversito (Bi&ms 
wasj it was fbrmally oiganiscd to an extent which par. iii. p. ^0). Tho question as to whrther tho 
reminds one of China rather than of any existing institution of tcadiing masters or regenb ought to 
Eurtqicen natioiL Tho worthless and contemptible be revived, to the extent of penn»tiim ihem to 
Byzantines, malo and female, like the Chinese, compete on equal terms with the enc^cd pro- 
passed endless examinations, and took abundance fessors, is one of ,the most important now under 
of degrees. After tho ineunion of the northom discussion nmongrt tho imiversity reformers of 
nations, the extreme rudeness of the general com- Scotland. A very excellent pamphlet in favour of 
muidfy of Western Europe caused the learned class it was published 1^ Dr ^gour of Aberdeen, in 
to atond oiit from it with a prominence unknown ISSO. Sec BacnELon, Master or Arts, Doctor, 
in the society of antiquity, and hence tho greater Beocxt, DiiiVERSTnr. 


means diflered from tho society winch su^unded a™ T “ 

him to the some extent as did a master or "dodw 4 -® • ® "A “■ x “ tte w«co 

at Paris or Bologmu Z^f^ 

tte two note?^?J, a MTsowS 

has gono over tho authorities 'with much care : HEGBEE. Sco Gntois, 

and Antij. Oxford, i 60) DEGBBB OP LA'TITDDE is tho space along 
tha^t John of Beverley (680 A.D.) was commonly tho Meridian (q. v.) throng which an ohsemm 
rworted to have been the first whotook the degree mast pass to alter bis latitiSo by one degree— i o.. 
OX Alastor of Arts Osord. The same Mritcr in order to see the Bomo star one decree aenrer to or 
motms us, wt this acgreo had become common in further from the zenith. See IiAiThJX)& This space 
the reigns of ^nn and ^chard L Accor^g to must bo found by octual measurement : and owins 
Bujnu8^(xn4f. Univ, u. pp. 250, 670, sqq.}, to the cartix bmng an oblate spbennd, and not a 

nGfldemie denrees Trani nrrt ina^ifnfni? n4: Pnl/imts b<a%b.b av. : •> 


tow bwn tta toccalaiireatiu. Licentiates, and equator, where the earth is more curved. If tho 
iKKtoratiis. Of tbrae, the last two ■wero probably earth wore a sphcin n degree would bo exactir a 
equivalent to tho degrees of tho maste mcipient SOOth part of the meridian. As it is, the length of a 
tod 'iha magister^saoius or lutont of Paris. Certain degree of Intitodo depends on the latitude” of the 
i ^ sttwessivo coursM of legal etndy, are siud place. Prom a variety of 'observations condnoted at 
tohmbeenm existence from tho tune of Justinian, -various times and p^cs, from as for hock as the 
pefive years doTOted to the acquisition of jnristie time of Eratosthenes (250 B.a), tables have been 
knowl^gewero divided mto tho Anm Jnatiniani, coastraeted shewing tho length of degrees at 
mebdes, Papmianistai, Lyta^ and Mytte. Tho rent latitudes. The lengto^’the degree,’ 

Btudimt who had passed through oU successively as it is called, or that of places in latitude 45‘, ^y 
2® “ heeptiatns, f^ the drenm- ha taken approximatdy at fiOAr English miles. The 

stance that he was considetcd qualified to disehaigo ascertainett difi’eiences between degrees of latitude 



deskee of iioyGiTDPi !— del obedeb:S coMmssroiT. 

■vingiang, many temporal princes, cnrb. oad l>nrnnB~ 
__ _ . made use of the formula Dei GtutU : imd befom 

pEGKra OF DONGITTJDB is .the mace the IKh a, no idea of indqiendence or of divine 
make on mgle of 1* at right seems to have attached to it But in 1442. 

TTiTtsv /^nvalAB \/iT aP £j m ' 


2 a .rac roace “o "'wi o»# no loe.'i oi iiiaq)enaenee or of divmo 
oetwem two menmons that make on angle of 1* at right seems to have attached to it But in 1442. 
tno pole^ nieasnied.l^ the are of a cir& parallel CSiarleB VlL of P^ce forbade its use hy the 
S t“® ® 3 ““tor pusmg between them. It is dear Comte d’Aimagnac, and in 1449 obliged the Duke 
mt this naco IS greatest at the equator, and of Buignndy to dedoie that he used it withent 
mn^es at 1^e mles ; and it con he shewn that prejudice to the ri^ts of the Frendi crown. These 
It vanes witn the cosme of the angle of latitude, instances shew that it had now begun to be regarded 

as belonginc exdusivdv to soverein 



G9-07 

G 9 -(n 

ra-03 

cs-sr 
case 

B I CBVl 

6 GBtB 

7 I (iS-4a 
GS-ai 

cs-u 

10 mas 

11 

la C7M0 

13 sr-ai 

14 sc-os 

15 csss 

IS eeai 

17 BMt 

18 6SC2 

20 05-34 

50 el-84 

31 Gl'lS 

as 03-97 

S3 03-51 

51 03-03 

- 95 03-53 

as 09-03 

S7 OHO 

S8 , 80«l 

S9 00-35 

30 5975 



to be regarded 


a aoe to any other earthly potentate or power. 

vmy, what was originnUy a pious ezpiession 
of bnmihty, came to be looked upon as an assertion 
ot the doctrine of the ‘divme right* of kings. 

D Eiy OTHE'BIUM.. See DnronmBiina 
DETSH, or THEISM, pnq)erly means belief in 

ft God. AJl A-rmASAf^ fA nfltaisM Ta 


deuce of God, but 
the evidence aifor 


W a/Buu AU M XuVUlttnOD. ^ 

> holds the existence and provi- 
)ands his bdief on reason and 
by the constitution of things. 


53 

54 

55 39-58 

50 30-58 

57 37-58 

58 36-57 

59 35-51 

00 31-50 


The mmexed table shews the lengihs of a degree 
of londtude for ^aces at every degree of laiitnde 
from 0" to 90". It is computed on mo supposition 
that the earth is a sphere. 

PEGBEB8 OP IiAMBBTH. By 25 Henry 
PUL a 21, sundry powers formerly belonging to 


ixig degrecse fio can, confer all the denecs taken 
in ifac nnivenliies of Okford and Uambiidgey 
but bis degms do not cony -with them all^me 
privileges iwoh belong to degrees canfetrod bv the 
universities. 

DEGBEES OP HOBHilTP. See E mm-.Tw - 

DEOREES OP BELATIOKSHIF. See CoK- 
sAii'GniKnT, Aftdixit. 

DET GRA'TiA. (Lat, ‘by the'favonr of God’], is 
a formula taken from several rroostolicdl expressions 
m the New Testament. It is believed to ^ve been 
first formally used 1^ the bishops at the council 
of Epheans, 431 .a. 3>. Afterwards, it came to he 
appended W archbishops, bishops, abbots^ abbesses, 
> deans; monks, and even chaplains, to their tiUes, in 
letters, and other doonments, os a humble expression 
of dependence on the Most High. After the wiMviin 
of the 13th o., when the sanemm of die pope began 
to be ooDsidmed necessary to eeclesiastU offices, 
the hidm clergy wrote Dei et Apostolieas tedis gratid, 
‘.by the favour of God and the apostoUc see.’ At a 
later po^ many of tbjgmprefmTcd to' write mueni- 


In the Bntiah Islands^ -this stole was generally 
dropped about the time of the Beformaiion, hut it 
yaa occasioniilly gjven to the Arohhishops of Canter- 
bury and York, even after the beginning of the 17tii 
century. Beginning -with the fmies <S the Carlo- 


r^o u often used vagn% by way of roproaoli. 
similarly to ‘infideL’ 

term Deists, or h^ethinkors, is sometimes 
used to desimato a school or series of writers who 
appeared mEn^nd in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and who ainim at establishiim w^t they called 
Natural Beliaon, upon toe basis of reason and free 
mqmiy, and then bringing all positive or revealed 
^gion to toe test of tola. Th^ are looked upon ns 
toe preenisora of Gorman Bationalism in theology. 
The leatog names in this school are Lord Herh% 
of Cffierburyidicd 1648); John Toland, whoso Chris, 
tumxtg not Mi/sten’ous (Lend. 1696{ gave -vnnf- 
exp^on to toe tendency of the Dmsts ; Lord 
Kiaftabury : Antoony Collins (died 1729), too friend 
of Locke ; Thomas Woolston ; Matthew Tindal, the 
mtoor of Chrlstkmity as Old as the Creation, or the 
Qospd a BepublicatUm of the Bdigion of JVerfBi* 
(LonA 1730} ; Yiscount Bolinghroke; 

DB’KKEB, Thosias, a dramatist of some not& 
was hom in the latter part of the 16th century. Bfe 
appciM to have appUed himself indnstrionsly to his 
vocation, and is said to have written upwards of 

play^ eitoer wholly or in park In company 
with Ben Jonson, he wrote for toe Lord Admiralvi 
theatro ; too two dramatists, however, afterwords 
^TOllei D.’s chief j^ys are Fortunatus, or the 
WMmg.eap, and The Hoaeri Whore. Hoalitt, who 
rogarded too bttcr os a hij^y successful comedy, 
1 m said that it mutes ‘ the simpheity of prose wito 
toe groora of _poefay.’ D, died about the year 1638. 
Eis poetic diction is choico and degank hat ho 
.often -wonders into absurdity. His me, like that 
of many of his contempotaries, seems to have 
been one of altomate revchy, want; and despair. 
Bcccntly, D. has become better known by toe 
ra-i^e of a -work of his (not a play), colled the 
QvW^ Horvtbodkf vkidi is foil of intorKtiiig fl gfakiia 
of too marmers id his time. 

DEL (Ariooarpiis pubaeens), a tree of too same 
genus with the Bresd-fruit (q. v.), indigenous to too 
lorests of Ceylon, and valuable on accoimt of its 
timber, which is used both for house-carpentry and 
for ship-building. 

DEL CBEDEB^ COMMISSION, an TfaWan 
phrase, borrowed by the law-merchant to express 
th e add itional jremium charged ly a factor or agen^ 
in virtue of which ho warranto the sdvency of toe 
mnehoser, and rendeie himsdf personally imhle for 
the yiyment of the price of the goods sold It is, in 
short, what is collra a guaranty or warranto in- 
Englaud, and -warrandice in Scotland If toe per- 
centage on toe prioe for effecting toe mlM he Wo 
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and a lialf, Wo and a Half more is nsnoUy diargcd 
as did crcdcic commission. 

EE LA. BEOnE, Snt Hekbt Tqoiiias,^ a vdl* 
known geologist, was liom near London in 1706. 
Ho was educated at the n^tai; sdiool at Great 
, Marlmr, and entered tlio army in 1814. Xhree 
years after, bo became a fdlow of tbo Geological 
Society, of wbicli bo was afterwards made secre- 
tary, and eventually president in 1847. In 1820, 
wbilc residing in Swit^lond, be published a mtper, i 
On the Temperature and Depth of the Lake of \ 
Oeneva. Shortly after, be returned to England; | 
and in 1823, in conjtmction with tbo Eev. Mr 
Conybcarc, he issued a paper, On the Dieeoverp 
of a Nem PossU Animal, forming a Link belteem the 
lefithyosaunta and the Crocodile. This was tite 
flcsiosaums. In 1824, Ec la B. visited Jamaica, 
where bo possessed some property, and while there 
ho devoted himself to the gL-ulogy of the country, 
and in two years xnibbslieil a paper on that subje^ 
On his return to England, lie wrote a variefy of 
scientific papers, among which arc the following: 
On the Lxearalton of i'altege, Hu the Oeagraphieal 
Dislnbiilion of Organic Itemmut, and his Oeologieal 
Manual (1831), which met with a vciy cordial 
reception. He now undertook to form a gcolo^eol 
map of England, in which cfic vanous formations 
should bo distinctly marked. Shortly after he had 
bcgiin, the gosi-niment, sympathising with his 
design, instituted the (h-ulogicai Survey, and placed 
I lum at its hc.aiL In 1848, l)e la B. received the 
I honour of knighthood; in I8S1, he published the 
Oeologieal Obserrer, with iipwanls of 300 wood-cuts; 
and in 18S3, was elected a corresponding member 
of the Academy of Sciences of rnns. Ho continued 
to dischaigc the duties of Ins imsition until within 
two days of his death, whuh took place on the 
11th of April 183.1. 

EELACBOIE, Fi'rdin um Virror. Edoeki:, a 
modem IVench ]iaiiitcr, chief of the 'romantic 
school,' sv.is bom at Chonmtun Saint- Maurice, near 
Pans, 2Cth Ajinl 1799 At the ago of eighteen, ho 
entered the atelier of the artist I'lvrre GuCrin. In 
1822, he exhibited his first work, * Eantc and Vii^’ 
It attracted much attention. Tlic love of colour, 
at tile cx]icnso of accurate drawing, for whicli D. 
afterwards became conspicuous, is quite visible in 
it. It was highly imuscd, however, by M. Ihicis 
among others. In 1824, 1)., w-bo was now at tho 
head of tho now echool of young painters, produced 
tho 'Massacre of iicin;' in 1826, tbo 'Death of 
Marino Falicro,’ nod ‘ Greece on the Kuins of Alisso- 
longhi;’ in 1827, ’Uhnst in the Garden of Gcth- 
sciiiane,' 'Appearanre of Mejihistophelcs to Pnust,' 
‘The Blind Milton Eictating Paradise LosV and 
the * Death of .Sanlanaiialua and in 1828, ' Caixlinal 
Bicbclieii.' The July revolution left Its impress 
on E., and in 1831 njipiMrcd his ' Liberty directing 
the People on the Bamiailes.' About this time, 
ho made a voyage to Marocco, where ho familiarised 
liimsclf with novel cirects of hght and costumes. 
Tho Paris Ediibition of 1802 contained tho results 
of his artistic expedition. From this period, D. 
continued to send forth picture after picture, which 
proved at least the extraordinary fecundity of his 
mind. Tho princqial are : the ‘ Prisoner of ChiUon’ 
(1835) ; *Cleo]iatra' (1838) ; ‘Hamlet (Contemplating 
the 8kuU of Foriok’ (18.18); ‘Capture of Constan- 
fanoplo by tlic Crusaders’ (1841) ; a 'Shipavrcck' 
(18-11); 'Death of Marcus Aurelius’ (1845); 'Flirc- 
arcU of Borneo and Juliet' (1840); and 'Flowers 
nnd FVuits’ (1849). D. has also decorated many 
publie buildings and churches. In 1857, he was 
chosen by tho Institute to fill tho place of Paul 
Dclnrochc (q. v.}.— Tho most striking quidify of D.’s 


genina is its wonderlal versatilify. He has painted 
almost all sorts of subjects, involving a vast a-ariety 
of costumes. As a colourisf^ he ranks high, but 
^ is almost equally noted, as has been said, for his 
ineoned; drawing. ^What renders his pictures so 
attractive, is a certain dramntio energy of execution, 
with brillinnt effects of li^t and shadow. Ho has 
been compared to PSolo r cronese and Bubens, but 
is vnstiy inferior to both. He has also been sfyled < 
tho Vmor Siigo of pMnting, a criticism which more 
nearly expresses tho truth. He died Aug. 13, 1863. 

EELAGO’A BAT, nn inlet on the south-east 
coast of Afrii^ lat. 25* 68^ S., and long. 33° EL It 
is about 55 miles inlengtli, and about 20 in breadth. 
Lito D. B. many rivers ful, among wMch arc the' 
Eclagoa Biver, &m tho west, which ^ves its name 
to tho bay; the Manicc,fn>m the north; and-tho 
Mnehavanno, from the souQi. The Vihorcs of the bay 
being fiat and marshy, are unhcalthy^n summer; 

I the anchorage, however, is commodioilS.and safe, 

: and attracts many whalers. The Portuguese have a 
small fort here, whence they export ivory and gdd- 
dust. In common with most of tho Fortnguese 
possessions on this continent, D. B. lies out of tho 
thoroughfares of the world’s traffic. 

DELAMBBE, Jiuur BArnsiE JoScra, a French 
astronomer, was bom at Amiens, lOtii September 
1749, and studied first under DeUsle, and afterwards 
under Lalandc, with both of whom ho formed a close 
friendship. The discovery of the planet Uranus, in 
1781, gave him tho first opportnni^ of attracting 
the attention of the Ic.-imcd world in genenffi Ho 
formed tables of its motion, which obtained tho 
annual prize of the Academy of Sciences. Soon after, 
he commenced tho construction of new solar tables, 
and, at a still hitcr period, tables of the motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn. Along with MEifiiain, he was 
appointed ly tho FVench government, in 1792, to 
measure tho arc of tho meridian between Dunkirk 
and Barcelona, which was completed in 1799. 
Afterwards, ho was clc'ctcd member of the academy. 
In 1802, ho was appointed In^ctor-general of 
Education, and in 1803, perpetual secretary of tho 
mathematical section of the Institute; The result 
of his measurements appeared in his great work, 
Dase du Syitime MClrtgue DCeimal (1806 — 1810). 
In 1607, ho obtained tlio chair at the College of 
France, rendered vacant by the death of Lamndc, 
his master and friend. In 1814, ho was appointed 
a member of tho Council of Public Listraction. 
He died nt Paris, 19th August 1822. D. received 
a multitude of honours during hb lifetime. He was 
a member of most of tho learned bodies in Eunme, 
an oflicer of tho Legion of Honour, and a Chevalier 
of tho Order of St MichacL His writings are very 
numerous. Tlic principal arc : Traiti dKAelronomie 
(Paris, 1814); Iluloire de rAetronorme du Moycn 
Age (Paris, 1819) ; Jlittoire de FAetronomie Mbdeme 
(1821); and HUtoirede FAetronomie awDie-httiiiime 
Silele (Paris, 1823 — ^1827), published under tho 
care of Mattliicu. Besides these, D. wrote several 
excellent Mimoiree. 

DELAHE, Jonx Thaddeds, editor of the 
Times nen-spaper, was bom in London in 1816. Ho 
received tho earlier part of his education in a 
pivnto seminary, first in England, and afterwards 
in France. Ho then went to Oxford, where ho 
entered himsdf of Mag^cn Hall. His father 
being manager of the 2Vmcs,,hc was at a very 
early ago introduced into the editor's room, and 
on tho dcatli of Air Barnes in 1841, succeeded to 
tho direction. Under his editorship, tho Times has 
attuned a prodigious cirerdation, and an influence 
unimrallclcd in tho history of jcumaliani. Tho 
division of labour in newqiapers being moro 
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eomjdete than in the days of hia pindcceason, the 
duty of the modern editor is not eo mneh to ^rrite 
in his own joumnl, as to suggest t(^cs to others ; 
to lenso and bring into harmony condicting con- 
tributions; to make arrangements for the x>rompt 
and pnnctual snpply of the news of the day (in which 
ho is assisted by the manager) ; and, before nutting 
the jonmal to the jiress, to decide which of many 
eoinpeting articles and reports shall ho inserted, and 
whiw_ laid asido^ or jMstponed. These are duties 
rcqliiring for their dno fulfilment great tact, qni<^- 
ness of deduon, an oxtensira Irnowlcdgo of men 
and thing^ literary taste and ability, and, in the 
case of a journal which claims to be the represen- 
tative of the T!n g1i«l< nation, a ready diseriirunation 
of those straws on the surface, which denote the 
ultimate direction of pnblie feeling— qualifications 
which D. obviously possesses in larger mcasore than 
perhaps any jonmdist who overlived. Eo is a 
member of tho Eoil Soeieto of the Middle Temple, 
having been called to the bar in 1847. 

DELAEOOHE, FAm., a historical painter, the 
head of the modem ‘Edeetic ' sehod of art in 
France, was bom at Faiis in 1797, became a pupil of 
Einm Gros, and between the years 1819 and 18iQ 
aeqiiircd some note by painting subjects token 
from Scrinture, but first ezdted public admiration 
in 1824 by his ‘St Vincent de Paul preaching 
in tho Presence of Louis YTTT. ,* and ‘Jeanne 
d’Are interrogated in Prison by Cardinal Beaufort.* 
These exhibit the earliest indications of that style 
for which ho afterwards became fiunons — a style 
which endeavoured to unite too pieturesquenesa of 
toe mmantio with toe dignity of toe dassic 
sehod of art In 1826, B. pranced hia ‘Beato 
of Presidmt Boronte;' and in 1827, hia ‘Beato of 
Queen Elizabeth.’ These pictures grratly increased 
hia reputation, but toe hm is letooned a foilnre 
hy Ewdi eritica. La 1831, appeared hia ‘ Children 
of Edward IV. in the Tower,’ a work of very 
high merit Imt transcended, in thia respect by his 
‘ Cromwell cantemplat^ toe Corpse m Chorfa L’ 
(1833), which is generaUy regarded ns one of tho 
first historical jMintings or modem times. Boto are 
well known in Britiun throi^ the medium of 
engravings. In 1834, appeared hia ‘Execution of 
Lady Jane Gi^;’ and in 1837, hia ‘Charles L in 
the Gnard-room Insulted ^ toe Parliamentary 
Soldiers,’ and hia ‘Lord StnuSbrd on toe Way to 
Execution reedving toe Blessing of Archbishop 
Land.’ XVom thia period untu 1841, he was 
engaged on what is probably hia grandest work — 
too series of j^tinga executed on the wall <rf tiie 
semicircular saloon of toe Ecdo dea Beaux Arts. 
This composition contidns 74 figures, comprising 
toe greatmt sculptms, painters, and architects in 
all history, occordins to B.’s judgment The stylo 
is simple, lof^, and chaste. Among^ laterworlu 
mw be mentioned, ‘Bonaparte at StBemard’ (1850k 
‘lutie Antomotlo before the Bevolutionary 1^- 
bnnal’ (1861), ‘Moses Eiqioacd’ (1852), ‘Csuvary’ 
(1853), ‘ Jesns in toe Garden of Gethsemono’ (1854), 
‘The Girondins in toe Concierge' (1853). He died 
Eovember 4, 1856. — The choractcriatic excellences 
of B. am ddicaqy of treatment pictureaquencss of 
oono^on, harmony of colour, and occumoy of 
dmwmg: He has been accused, however, of want of 
fire, imagination, and drath, and it must be admitted 
that ho very rare^ if ever, ezhiMts the highest 
qualities of creative genius. B. was named a 
member of the Instituto in 1832, and Professor of 
Fainting in the Eede des Beaux Arts in 1833. 

BELAVIGKE, Jsur Fkaitsois Casdub, a 
French poet and dramatic writw, was bom at 
Havre, 4to April 1793; and educated at toe lycto 


KapdSon in Paris, whore he first attracted notice 
1^ his poem on toe birth of tho ‘king of Borne* in 
1811. A few years after toe fall of Hapoleon, 
he published hia JHestSniennet, a series of patriotio 
elqgies, in which he bitterly dejdored tho misfbr- 
times bron^t ^on his country 1^ toe disaster 
of Waterloo. 3^ July revdntion injured -his 
sons La Pariilamt, wmeh was set to music ly 
Anber, and he wrote several other revdutionary 
lyrics, such as La Vartoeimne, ou la Pdlonaue, 
and La Bnasrlloite. Many offers of emdeyment 
in jwlitieal affairs were made to k™ Louis 
Philippe, but he chose to remain a litUraleur, and 
worked assidnonely at the composition of days. 
Hia incessant labours at length underminM his 
health, and ho retired to Lyon for diange d air, 
where ho died, lOth Beeember 1843. B. is, next 
to Btranger and Scribe, the most popular of recent 
French poets. He represents that ‘ golden mean’ of 
toe Ecnich Parnassus, toe half-dassio, half-ronaantio 
style of poetry. There is nothing extravagant, 
nothing profonnd abont him. Easily comprdrended, 
moderately liberal, with a slight tincture of scep- 
tidam and Voltairian wit, yet, on the whole, mth» 
moral in hie tendencies, B. was jnst the to 
charm the more elqgant nnd decorous circles of 
Parisian society. His language, too, is piquant, 
picturesque, and select, and skilfully conce£ the 
lack of poetic substance. The titles of his principal 
dramatic pieces are— Lrs Vipra SidliemiBt (1819), 
Let Comiaiena (1820), Marino Falieri (1829), Louis 
XI. (1832), Let JBn/ants iEdmtard (1833), Bon 
Juan aAutriAe (1835), and La FUle du Oid (1839). 
Several editions of hia works have been publitoed, 
the first in 1845, eontidning a biqgrap^ of B. by his 
brother Germain, and a panegyric by rainte-Beuve. 

BET^WABE, a term of various ap^cation in 
toe XTnited Stat^ indicates a river, a bay, and a 
stat^ to say nothing of counties and less important 
localities.^ — 1. The river B. rises in New Vmk, on 
the west shqie of the Catskill Mountains, com- 
monly reckoned a portion of the Appaloobians or 
Alle^anies ; and, in a generally southerly direction, 
it divides New York state and New Jersey from 
Pennsylvania and toe state of its own nome^ mrchm 
its way throq^ the great chain above designatM 
between almost perpendicular crags of more toan 
1000 feet in hei^t, and gradually expanding into 
a brood estuary. With a course of fully 300 milro, 
it is navigable for large ships to niiladslphia, 
and for steam-vessels to the head of tide-water at 
Trenton. The B. is connected by one canal with the 
Chesapeake, and ^ two others with toe Hudson; 
and along tho ri^t side of toe stream runs a 
similar work for 60 miles from Easton to Bristol. 
— Z B, Bay — the estuary of tiie river — measures 
about 60 nules in lengUi; the greatest width being 
25 mi^ It has Now Jersey on toe Idt, and B. on 
toe ri^t, its entrance beingbetween (^pe May in 
toe former state, and Cape Henkpen in toe latter. 
As numerous shoals moke the navigation danger- 
ous and the anchorage inconvenie^ an arti&ial 
harbour of about 300 acres in extent, and of at 
least 4 fatoonu in depth, has been formed at Capo 
Henlop^ — 3L The state of B., etretchiim in N. lat, 
from 38* 2ff to 39* 47', ond in W. lon^ fomn 75^ to 
75° 4ff, is situated between Fennaylvama, Maryland, 
and its own bay and river. With the single excep- 
tion at Bhode Island, it is toe least considerable 
member of toe Union, being very little larger than 
toe county of Norfolk in Ent^d. Its area is 2120 
square miles; and its popnGition. nccorditig to tho 
census of 1870, is 12^01^ having been, in I860; 
112,222; Of this popnlation, toe great» number 
(102,221) are white, and the remainder (22,794) 
coloured. B. sends to congress one representative 


and two senator?, l)cin- thereforo entitled to appoint under tlio CToat seal to hear the appcaln. Tlie court 
three presidential cloct'ore. The constitution nppeara thus estahhshed was called the Court oE Dclcfjatca 
to he peculiar in two rcspects-tho covemor can It consisted jn onUnarj' causes ot n puisne judge 
never ha rc-clcctcd* and the lawn must bo renewed from CTich of the common law conrts, and^ three or 
cveiT twenty yean Xlic principal products nro more cinliang. ^Utcr sentence had been pronounced 
wheat inaire bal^ 'potatoes flax, wool, fruit, and by iho Court of Dclcgalrq, it was competent for the 
- ’ - • ‘ ---M— — li 1 tlllS 


xuiver, me iiuutu,n n — , i , t ■ 

most populous citv, tlic other places of any note are ccllor tho momonal praying for renew, and hy him 
Milford Xewcnsllc, l^sves, bnumna, .and George- the expediency of grantmg tho prayer of the petition 
toun ’Originally fettled in ICli? hy Swedes and was determined. By 2 and 3 W'jll. IV. c. 02, the 
I’mlandom,' B. was, in lOri.', subjugated hy the Court of Delegates was .shohshed, .and its jurisdiction 
Dutch of B'i'W Amsterdam, afterwards Kew Yorl:. svas tramsferred to the ICiiig in council. .iVnd hv 3 
.\g.sin ill IGW, it fell, with the Dutch piec-sions .and 4 WiU. IV. c. 41, and G and 7 Viet. c. 33, lur 
in gen’cral, into the Imnd.s of tho Miiglisli, uUimatelv Majesty is empowered to refer all nppc.ah from 
heaiming a part of tlic grant to IVnn in 1GS2; and ccclisi.astic.al or other conrts to tho judicial cniii- 
th(iu'’h ill 1702 it svas di't.ached from IVmisylvania iiiittcc of the jirivj- council. 

for hgislative ]mrpo--e^ yet it remained lulijeet DBLDCA'TIOX (It.al. JMerjaziotic), t\\c term 
to Ihe'f.uue governor doini to tlio opoch of Ihn formerly apidied in Ixiinhardy, Venice, and tho 
Ivevoiulioii. ' .‘^l.ales of the Clmrch, both to_ the governing court 

of a jtrovinco and to tho province itself. Until the 
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, ,, .T sV . ,,., 1 ,,, cre.s* importsiies to recent political ehanges m Italy, there svere iiiiio 

Dl.Dl.l- 1 AD. 1. . I ^ , KloT'-'d delegations in Lombardy, .snd eight in ^ enice, each 

tlm .nlntutsnt . o ti e r ^ t oi \frio vihich w.ss presidcirover by a deleg.ate, viee- 

b";.:' ; mm' ; e 7;'d::.„n.a:.t tn-e: .Vlogate and sfions Mibordinatex In tbe States 
,1 ' ’t v're- ,,-sl m iisd, Tibulion vbich extends of the Cliureh, by a decree ot ISlG.FCventecndclc- 
h vesa r tins. 1 d, tim vsst tr.iots 'from Kordofaii rations svore esi.ablished but the niimber w.ss several 




• r Afiit u who n!"') hn Ah » lori«* r.ri I Dl'Lr, a Ii* r.iMic 


rc|>rcrcntini; rv rqur.rn 


pl-uit it in ^^rcunil, uhi'ti in ;v f* umK\- a bl-'t!*' .<-■4 tiiif, th-‘‘ t*’-nu bvinCAl'-rivxU it is fiupj>o“Cil, 
Mio.it T till, aiul a V. r\ t- mh r ro^i n pivtUu*. .1. v.hi. h fiotn tli** nciJ) to or A »lclt tenne M thn 
i «5 V. n' p]i‘'\‘-iut. nfl'l inuoli U'«dI a:i .''.iti'h* of :v:ipropri.it'* abU*'m‘nt for him who revohe? lu.i 


fooil. — II irlh'". 7'r<'» ' 
jnr.riivcTt’s rr.i:.s()>M: ti-nt.. ohoi' 
p r* -ii). In jomr 1. n litiorr'. n ch“it 


t., choi' '* «'f tho 

n -nh in jomr J. n niiorr'. n choic*' <*f tho j/i.u* j,.-*.- • * . .... .e... . - - 

per on for r .me value in tlm Holland. .s, tinted the Seli.e S m.lei north-wet 

evis of ope of the 1 . .rti, 1 to ti, ‘ coptraet. is a- -imied J of Bolt. rdsm. It n inter ected hy immeroiis canals 
an.] till* iii'liM'Unl !•* ch<i mi c.vnnw*. c'»n*t,pi.ntly th.’ bn<li;i‘'i ov. r winch nt.* 1.. in nninbcr. I>. wr.'i 
tnin'-mit hi-s n.-ht * :uhl oMi-.iti.m'i t*. r.unth.T .mo' noto] j,.r ij i iv.tt. rv (iMit-warc), but hm 
'• ithop' the OOP" !.t of til" 1" r op who t, nippe e,l mnv i ntirely b' t lU l.igh reputation lor this msmi- 
t'o have cho.p him. ■|liu-, m Sootl.md, iii an fseture, .sml not more tlnii 20(1 p.mmm are crig.sged 
s. Ticiillur.il bse, of null dumtiou ai not to in the e.anhrii.ware f.setone D. n a dull town, 
f kiP"! tiie onlm.m- life of a m.ip, the landlord is but has res.ral mleresliiig biliiduigs, one of wliicli. 


clislh pee, or olherwi o g.s. s from hi- svord. Sco 
AllXTIPlI '.T. 

DDLl’T, one of tim mo-l am iuit towns of .‘south 
Holland, it .situsteil on the Sehie, S milei north-wcit 
of Itott. rdsm. It is inter ecteil liy numerous canals 
the bndges ov. r wliioli ale GO in iinmhcr. D. svas 
one.' noted for iti petti rv (D. Ift-warc), hut has 


oted lor it! petti ry ( 11 . lU-\varc), iiii 
tirelv li> t iu l.igh reputation for tills 


■ d to li.iie ilio ell ins ti Iisiit with a i.pici d 


the towii-h ill, is a jiictiin (iiie niid richly adorned 
idilice. The >Tw Chmeh contains a immumciit. 


’..i-w to hii piropsl Iiu.ililie.it. in . and mil. i in ■ diliee. The New Ciuiuh contains a immumciit 
sirtee of .1 |«1 itiM tipiil.itiop. liie 1. mint < Siiiiot more oriiate lliiiu t.s..‘.iful, to tim mi mon, ot 
1 111, lit the firm. 'Hie nvire n the e-i- will, rrince Willi.sm I. <u Orange, wlio svas asmssmalcd 


iiMdiii I* I!' Ill' lit . I'lir r. voin itill in.*r\' ^ 

the isiiie mil h.i.ii in p.siliiir-liip: and uiiU i in tlndim, and the bnn.d-v.siiU.i ot the present royal 
the ca ■ of iTist Liimpsiii. i, wh.re the , ile of the i.miiiy of Hollainl. Ihe Old Uiiiruli, a hmldin of 
itncl; ii iroiid.d to.', P" n-iv pirtinr c.ii h' .•• mie note, eentsiiu tho tomh of t lu mail r.sl. 
.Sdmittid if a I ingle psrlni r olij. ct to him. liv.ii l e.«wcnho d: and m t.io eeloluated Admirm 

till, exicntoii .-.ml i- r ..mil n pn n iit.stives of a I romp. D. h.ss al o a state nr ‘ 

inrtiiirdo not Miiii.d I', l.is 'lian-. rorthoi.ime white all mattei i oumiected siitli tlio i.ianag. • 

naioii oflii i 1 of tru t are iieitlii r rale.sble nor ineiit of the diUr i ate tanglit, a ,<rs-mnnMmn. and 


hire lOth.lulv I."|3|. U also eontains tho tomli of 




"diud''e.sh!e for di 1.1, tlioiegli tli.-ir einoliimi nt : m.sy iidirmsry. There are inn 
eenerallv he attach, d for .1. l.D cloths and lohnccn-pipet. 


.1 line' note, eeiitsiii! tho tomli of tliu nalurali t 
l.e. uwcnho.d:, and of the eelcluated Admiral 
Trump. D. has al o a state nr eu.il. a roUi'.-e 
white all mattei 1 rumiected svitli tlio manage- 
in.uit of the diUr i ale tanglit, a .rrs-nmaiinm. and 
ii'lirmsrv. There are inmo m.simfacturcs of woollen 


Pop. 21, Sin. 


IIP'DI'C \TDS, fon-.T or, formi tiv, the iiipn'me DIVLIII, a district of India, forimily under the 
conr < f .spisssl in ■l eli-ia.tical and ina.it.me cans. i. Notth-sveaten, Provinces Mit now part o the 1 iin- 
P.efore the t.mii t.f Henrv Vlll..th.. praet.ee had jah. ineliides but a rmall portion of the nncien^ 
era.iually become i .ital.leil.'ed of tal-.mg icel. • in dical I-nwince of the i sum name It is r.tnated m a I 
msuses oil appi al to tbe court of Borne. ByhMHen. ‘>1’ N. lab, nnd ,G 40--/, _0 L.4o iig., has- 

VUI r 12, thn i>nv<nico w.TiS nlmlnhcd, luu] nppial*: me nn •'^rea of 1-(»I liulog, of ulnch b-1 aru 

w, rii’direeAed to'be he.srd bv the arehbisho,,s ‘o{ the undiT cultivation. / f’ enlL-!Jt'ir 

|.■vlrsl i.rovine. ■ By 2.7 Hem c. 10. it svas milei-arc c.spahle, nnd 2G.. mc.spshlo of cultiiation. 

dbi'cVd’ thU n , ,e.als'nhould fmally he refiyisl to 'Hm populat on sim, G21 G/.g ohssiM 

tlio Uing in council, nnd lii.s majesty svas hy tho follown: ; Hindus 4 1 , 0 ,0, Moham 

ramo ntalnto empowered to ismo n comims'iion mctlans, ; and olbcr clasaca, Tho 
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OhnstiaiM, in iho aamo year, nnmliered 224S, of 
whom 648 trere Enn^eana, ^3 East Ihdiaiia and 
othetBi and 1862 natiTea. To the south, the diatiict 
is rocay and bairen. The soQ generally is sandy or 
todsy, and the most fertile poitions are those to 
the north and north-\rest, Tratored by the Jumna. 
Hie grand trunk road finm Calcntta runs throush 
the dwtriet. ^ 


EEIiHI (andent name, Indrapralha, orlnderput; 
Mohammedan name, Shahjdanabad), a celebrated 
oily of Eorthem India, in 28° Sg* N. lat. , and 77* 18' E. 
lon^, capital of the movince and diatiict of the 
some name, is situatM on an offset of tho river 
Jumna, at about a mile from tho right bank of that 
river, and at an estiniated devafion of 800 feet 
above the lord of the sea. The modem dfy, trhich 
mis founded by Shah Jehan in 1031, has a circum- 
ference of about seven mileSi It is protected by 
ramparts^ bastions, &e., and is entered ly 11 gat^ 
The greater number of the streets in E. are natrour, 
bnt the Cfhandni Chatik is on exertion, being 90 
fMt broad, and IMO yards in len^h, and inter- 
sected ^ an a^eduoti The other principal street 
is 120 met mde, and one mila m lengtL D. 
has maiy monumcnis of its former magniSoence, 
The Mo^’s palace mis thought by Bii^op Eeber 
to surpass the IfTKinHii. Tha Jununa hlnsjid, or 
piindpal mosgne, mis commenced by Shah Jdion 
in the 4fh year his rdgn, and completed in 
the 10th, at a cost of £100^000. ^s magniOeent 
building has been restored fay the British govem- 
menk The Delhi College mis founded in 1792, and 
in 1829 the sum of 170,000 nmees mis bequeathed 
to'it by a minister of the king of Oudo, The 
interest of this sum, together mth grante from 
govemmen^ raises its annual revenue to 40^580 
rupees. Eor each of the languages, English Aiabii^ 
Beiaian, and Sansoiit, there is a separate deport- 
ment. The number of students on the 30th 
of April 18S1, mis as foUomi: Christians, 22; 
hlohanunedans, 206 ; Hindas, lOS — total, 3.33. 
According to the census of 1868, D. contained 
1^417 inhabitants, of irhom about one-half are 
Hindus^ and the other half hlohammcdans. D. hnw 
raUmiy co<nmuni<»tion, by the East Indian Bailmiy, 
mth Calcutta, distant 1019 miles ; vrith Bom^y, 
distant 870 miles ; and mth intermediate places. The 
mean tempemtuie of the day has been ascertained, 
by observations extendi^ over three yean, to 
bo as foUovra : January, 6^; Eebmoiy, 61*; hlardi, 
72*; Ajnil, 83"; May, 91"; June, 92"; July, 86"; 
August, 83"; S^ember, SJ* ; October, 77"; Novem- 
ber, 65"; December, 68". Tho vesti^ of andent 
D.J on the east bank of the Jumna, consisting of 
mined tombs, gardens, serais, and palaces, cover 
an area of about 30 nules in drcnmfcrence^ imd 
present a remarkable scene of desolation. The 
modem city is noted for its needle-work, and here 
tile dmwls of Cashmere aio embroider^ in silk and 
gold. The D. goldsmiths are famous for the delicacy 
and beau^ of their work. D. was tho cajutal of tho 
Afghan or Faton, and oftrawards of the Mogul 
empire. It was taken by a British army under 
liord lioke, September 8, 1803, and has over since 
— if we exci^ the brief ^riod it was hdd by the 
mutineers in 1857— continued imder British rule. 

In our own time, D. has been rendered memorable 
by the events of 1857. Tho march on the dty of the 
mutineers &om Meemt, the terrible 11th ot May, 
the ei^lodon of the powder^magorine by Wilioughby 
and his herdo band, tho tragic scenes i^t followed ; 
the siege, the assault (September 14], when the city 
was won (September 20) gate ly gate and quarter 


by quarter— a snccess saddened ly t^ death of tee 
pliant I^oholsan; the subsequent daring capture 
of tee king of D. ly Hbdson of Hodsoms Horse, 


and tee capture and diooting of his misorcant sons 
ly the same ofScer, are historical facts still fresh in 
the recollection of tho world. See 27ie Sittoiy 
qf ffie Indian Smalt, published 1^ tee Messrs 
Chambers in 1850; The Pmjah and Sdhi in 1857, 
ly the Bev. J. Cave Browne^ M. A. (Edin. and Lond.), 
1861; Ttcdve Team qf a Soldiei^B Zffe in India, 
edited by the Bev. George H. Hodson, SLA. (Loud. 
1859). 

DELFCT. The law of Scotland, following teat 
of Borne, divides delicts into delicts proper and 
quasi delicts — tee former being c^ences committed 
with a iiositively maheions purpose, the latter being 
injimes inflicted by culpable negligence of so cross 
a kind as to amount almost to enme. The mttcr 
class of delicts, though inferring an obligation to 
repmr the injuries sustained by tee privm party, 
do not Generally form grounds for eriminal prosecu- 
tion. See Dasiaoes. 

DE'DIIxAH (Heb. the longniteinri ie the namo 
of a PMIiatine woman whom mimaon loved. By her 
ffattering blandiehments, she obtained from 
secret teat his God-gfven strength lay in his locks ; 
and having cut these while he lay asleep^ she 
teen treaoncTonsly betrayed tee strengthless warrior 
into tho bauds of his PTiAtniim , 

DEIiHiDE, Jacques, a Ftench poet, was bom 
at jUgnes-Porac, in Auvergne, June 22, 1733, and 
received his education at the Collfge do Lisieux, 
Paris. He first occi^ed the position of instmetor 
at the colleges of Beauvais and Amiens suoces- 
sivcly, and was afterwards appmuted to a pro- 
fessorship in Paris, at the CoUCge de la Marche. 
Here he published various poetical effusions, the 
most considerable of which was a translation of tho 
Oeorgies of VirgQ— a work which appeared in 1769, 
was distinguished by its grace and elegance of 
style, and met with a most enthusiastic reception. 
In 1774, he published Les Jardins, the success of 
wldch, however, was not equal to that of his 
Oeorgies, The (lomte d'Artins presented him with 
tee abby of St Scycrin, or rather with its revenues, 
for he did not insist on D. becoming a priest His 
jKxm II Imagination was written duiW a visit 
which he made to Constantinople in 17^ in the 
suite of Comte de Choiscul-Goubbier, the French 
ambassador to tee Ottoman court On his return, 
he was elected professor of Bdla Latres at tho 
universiiy of Pans, and of Latin poetry at tec 
College iff France. At tho Bevolutim in 1789, 
however, he lost all his property. Ho afterwards 
removed to Switzerland, whw, in 1800, ho pub- 
lished VHomna da Champs. In 1801, ho vinted 
London, published a tnmslntion of Paradise Zosi, 
and in teat same year, having been s^dted to 
return to Parish he re-entered tee academy and 
tee college there with which ho had formerly 
been connected. He died Ist May 1813. 

DELIQTIE'SCEBCE is tee term applied to tee 
property which certain substances have of absorbing 
mmsturo from_ the air, and becoming damp, and 
even running into liquid. Caustic potash, and tho 
chlorides of calcium and magnesium, are examples 
of substances which undergo flii« change. 

DELI'BIDM (from Lak ffriiFO, I am furious], n 
state of deranged mind, in which the intellect and 
t^ judgment are perverted or lost, while tee ima- 
^ation and tee passions ore often excited, or at 
Imst left without control. Tho result is an inco- 
herent or totally disordered course of action and 
speech, frcc^ucntly attended by delusions, or unreason- 
ing btiief m ropposed facts, which the sound mmd 
at once perceives to havo no existence in nature. 
The nature, extent^ and variety of tee dtiusions, 
and tee degree to which tee control of tee reason 

in 
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over thrm !« la'll may Ije kkI to indicate tlic type 
of dclmiisi to Tchicli the patient L rubjcct; .and in 
i-onie in-tancc', the cause of tUo di'caso is pretty 
docidc.lly 'hewn forth by the prevailing impressions 
on the mind and sense'. Ecfcrring to the article 
, In-anity for the dr'cription of Maniacal Delirium, 
or Mania, and to the article Fever for that ol 
Typhoid Dchrium, or T^homania, we may confine 
' ourselves in the present smide to a sli^t sketch of 
the dcliriiun .arismg from hnbitnal intoxication, the 
Uttirinm chriosorum or polalorum (of dnmkards], 
or, as it is more commonly callc^ from the bodily 
tremors that accompany it, Delirium tremaie. This 
disenso is not to oe confounded witii the mere 
paroxysm of intoxication, and still less, if possible, 
arith the insane craving for drink, or Dipsomania 
(q. T.). It is, on the contrary, often found in per- 
sons who have not been recently intoxicated at all, 
though of persistently intemperate habits, and in 
whom the desire for drink, as w^ as for food, has 
been entirely suppressed by the access of the disease. 
It is a true though nsnruly a temporary form of 
insani^ or of mania, brou^t on by the habitual 
poisoning of the nervous system, over a long course 
of weeks or months, by alcoholic liquors ; and it is 
' not going too far to say that it is rardy, if ever, 
induced by a sinde debauch, at least in its aggra- 
vated form.^ Deurimn tremeiu is charact^ea by 
a restless, irritable state of the nervous system, 
rather than by furioos parorysms of exdtement 
(though these are not rare); by constant thon^ ill- 
Kgulated and ineffectual attempts of the patient to 
occupy himadf ; ly spectral ill^ions, or the vision 
and nearing of non-existent objects ; by tremors of 
the hands and tongue ; by prostration of axpetite; 
and by great wakenilncss, the want oi deep being 
often protracted over many days and nights, and 
fornung, with tbo constant exdtement of the senses, 
and prostration of the vital powers ^m dofident 
nouridiment, the true sonreo of danger in tins 
disease. The main dements in the cure ore careful 
nutting, nnd the use of all me.ms to ecenre deep, 
and re-establish tho digestion. Opium, hyos<yamus, 
and antimony, ora used in some coses, and tonics 
with laxatives in others ; chloroform Im also been 
cmpl(yedi In certain cases, stimulants are required 
for a time ; but none of these remedies ought ever 
to bo used except under the best medical amcc, for 
there is little doubt that ddirinm tremens is one of 
ilio 'diseases where the employment of strong 
medicines u extremely dangerous to life, and where 
good nursing and food, without other remedies, 
usually succeed. Il^ere proper protection and 
vi^lance cannot bo otherwise secure^ &o patient 
shodd at once be transferred to nearest ho^ital 
or lunatic a^lum ; and if the attacks have been re- 
peated, he should bo detained for some time after his 
recovery. See DELmfini Tbemem in Sufp., VoL X, 

DKLI'VBRY. See FARTUmiiOK. 

DDLIVKRY IK SALS. See Rat.v- 

DELIYDItY OF A DEED. See Deed. 

DE'LLA CBtrSCAE SCHOOL. About the 
year 1785, a niunbcr of English residents at Florence 
endeavoured to amuse thmr lagging hours by writ- 
ing verses, which they publishedwdcr tho title of 
Tae Florence MUedlamj. The insipidi^, affectation, 
and fantastic silliness of these x>roductions transcend 
aU belief ; yet such was tho poetic destitution of 
tho period, that tb^ soon found a crowd of admirers 
and imitators. Taking the ruime of an academy at 
Florence (see Acaseuv), the Ddla Crasc.ms now 
began to print their precioua lucubratiotu in England, 
chie^’ in two daify new^pers called Tlte Worid and 
JTieOrade. ''While the emdemic malady was spread- 
ing from fool to fooV 03 Gifford pungently says, one 


of the brotherhood, a Mr Robert Merry, cr.'ro ever 
from Florence, and ‘ imme-lntcly annour. •• 1 hi:::' ’.f 
by a sonnet to Love.’ It was au'wen,'! l.y a r. rtvn 
Anna ^latilda, who (is wa-s tho custond" p— ,i . 1 it 
immoderately in Lingnagc cv, n ranto al -urd t' n 
Merry's own. According to GifiVitd, ‘ th<> f. v.t i. .w 
turned to a frenzy: Laura, Maria, Carl- . Oriial t, 
AdcLiide, and a thousand other nasit,!- i jnm. -, 
caught the infection ; and from ono end of the kin.;- 
dom to the other all was non.'cn.'o and Dtlla Cru'iV 
Eettibntion, however, came (for Xemesis w.itch's 
tho course of poetry as shaiply as that of j olitir-h 
In 1794, Gifford jirMuccd his Dariad, and in ITPii, 
his Maeiad. Ewiy has literature witnessed sneli 
a scalping; It complettiy killed the school, .ind, 
indeed, it is only in these two poems that the 
mcmoiy of most of the unhappy Dtila Cniscan 
songsters has been preserved — an immortatity which 
may bo comparca with that conferred W <tho i 
Xeicffate Calendar. " | 

DELOLME, Jeas Louis, bom at.-.Gcncva in 
1740, was originally an advocate in IJs native 
town, but on account of certain political distmb- 
ances whitii took place there, and m which ho had 
shored, ho was forced to leave it. He went to 
England, where, in qiito of his lite ra r y netivitv, 
ho lived for several years in great poverty. Ho 
retimuti to his native country in 1775, and died 
at a village in Switzerland, Ju^ 1C, 1805. D.’s 
jmncipal work is CoMiitution At PAngleierre, ou 
Flat du Goxveemement Anfiait eomparS area la 
Forme FipuNieaine et avee lee autree Monarchies de 
rSttrope (Amsterdam, 1771) : English translation by I 
the author himsrif (Lend. 1772). In 1772, ho also I 
published in English, Parallel beticeen the EngliA 
Qocemment and the former Qoremment tf Sieeden ; 
ten years laten his History of the Flandlants, or 
Memorials qf Human Superstitions and m 1791k an 
Essay containing Strictures on the Union of Scotland 
with England, llis work on the British constitution, 
although not reckoned of great value by EngliA 
critics, contains some ncuto observations regareing 
the odvantages of a limited monarchy. 

DELORME, Maeiow, a Ercnchwoman, whoso 
namo figures too prominently in the history of tho 
17Ui cmitniy. Sho was bom about 1612, at a village 
near ChSlons-sur^Mame, and came at on early period 
of her life to Fatis^ where her great beauty would 
cosily have secured for her a good matdi, liad she 
not been inclined to a life of licentious intrigue. 
Almost all the distinguished men of the ago were 
her 'lovers.' During ihe first disturbances of the 
Ffvndeurs, her homfe was 'Ae rallying-point of tho 
chiefs of that pat^, and in consequence, Mazarin 
was about to imprison her, when she suddenly died, 
at the age of 39. A curious tradition sprang up in 
Eance during the next century, to tho effect that 
Marion had not died, but escaped to London; that ' 
she had returned to Paris in 1CS2; that she; mean- 
while, had been thrice married— first, to a lord, 
second, to a robhcr-chief, and third, to a procurator 
of fiimnce; an^ finally, that she died in 1708, or, 
os others say, in 1741, when in her 129th ^ar. 
'Victor Hum has made her the subject of one of his 
historical dramas. 

DE'LOS (colled also in ancient times Astcrio, 
Ortygjo, Qynthus, &c.), on ishmd in 'Ao Grecian 
Armnpriago, the smallest of the Cydades, is situ- 
ated between the islands Rhencia and Mykonus, in 
lat about ST 23'E'., and long. 25" 17' E According 
to the mythological account, it was at first a floating 
island bnt was fixed to tho bottom by Zeus, in o^cr 
that it might become a safe abode to Lcto, who, 
about to bring forth Apollo and Diana, was seeking 
a refuge from tho wrath of Hero. Its earliest 
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hxstonool inluibitaiitB wero JonimiSf find it anpeon 
J® ijccn tho contre of a greo,t periodical festival 
held in honour of i^Uo, both on the mai'nlimiq 
u 426 B. a, D. ■was purified by 
the ^xhenians, all the tombs were removed from 
^ imd it was declared pollution for any birth or 
to take place on it> Eour years after, the 
inhabitants of Athens eiqpdled the Delians from 
^ island. After 146 na, when Corinth fdl, D. 
became the scat of extensive commerce. Its sacred 
BSKMutions, ite great festi'ral, its excellent harbour, 
rad its situation in the direct route from Soathem 
Enropo to the coasts of Asia, all combined to render 
it a port hi^y favoured I 7 merchants. So great 
the tramo of D., that it is said 10^000 slaves 
raraged hands hero in one day. After fiourishhag 
for a considerable time^ it was devastated in tho 
hlithridatie war, and from this calamity it never 
i^ccovered.. Pliny describes D. as being merriy a 
rock, and ^y five miles in eireumference. It was 
noted for its palm-trees, and also for its brass, and 
the brazen vessels which it manufactured. Ihe 
town of Delos, which stood at tho foot of Mount 
Cynthus, a granite crag of from 460 to BOO feet 
high,_ is now a mass of mins. Still, however, the 
r emains of 'the great tem^ of Apollo, and of 
the cdosaal statue raised in his honour, may bo 
distinctly traced, althoq^ shiploads of tho mote 
perfect ardhiteotnral fiagments were conviycd, 
centuries ago, to Ycniee and Constantinople. A 
few sh^herda and goatherds fram Mykonns are 
now the only inhabitants of Delos. 

DEXPHI (now Cashu), an ancient town of i 
Plioei^ Qreecc, celebrated chiefly for its famous 
oracle of Apollo, ■was situated about eight miles ' 
north of an mdentation in tho northern shore of the 
Gulf of Lepanto (Corinthian Gulf), at tho sontiicm 
base of Parnassus, in 1st 38* N., and long. 22 * ■ 

37 ' E. Its original name, and that tqr which Uraer 

invariably speaks of it, was Pytha It stood in ' 
tho ^tra of a district renowned for its classical | 
associationa. Occupying tho ■vale of the Pleistus, ' 
it ■was seated in a scmicirclo like tho area of a 
rarad' natural theatre^ backed towards t^ north 
I 7 two lateral qnin of Pamassra These lateral 
ranges extend east and ■west around D., and gve 
rise also, from the point at which th^ approximntc, 
to the famous fountain of Castalia, the holy water 
of tho Delphian temple. The earliest inhabitants 
of D. arc said to havo come from Lycorcia, a town 
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huge crape tumbling from the heighie eruehed many 
of the rereiene to death, while the othera; struck 
with terror, turned and fled. 'It was^undered by 
tho Phooiami durinp tho Sacred *War, and wu 
attacked by tho Gaub in 279 b. a, who, approaching 
by tlmt route whidi the Persians hod on a former 
occasion ad(q)ted, were repulsed by a wSTnAitr super* 
natural agency. B. subsequently excited the rapacity 
of many .potentates, and snfibiM severdy by their 
attacks, ^ero carried off fnmx it 500 statues in 
bronze; Constantine abo removed manyof its works 
of art to lus own ft»p»tftl. In the timn of PliiQr, the 
ntmiber of statues in D. was not less than 3000, and 
within the temple for a long time stood a g uidon 
statue of Apdlo. 

The modem town of Castri now occupies the site 
of BdphL Its situation b beautiful, and from it 
riio traveller may command an excellent view of 
the ancient valley. Castri stands in the immediate 
neighbourhood cu tho eonree of tho still flowing 
Castalian spring; 

• BE'IiPHIlT C]^SSICS, an edition of the Greek 
and Poznan clasmca^ prepared by 39 of the bert 
BeholaiB of tho ttmi^ nnder the editorship of Bossuet 
and Hnet, tutors to tiio Danphin (q. v.), son of 
I^^ub XIV.^ ^e titb-pages bear the words, *Iu 
usiun Sttenissimi Belphioi,* and hence tho wtmA. 
Th^ have never reprinted os a ta/iole in Kng* 
land, bnt octavo editions of particular autiiors, sum 
as Virgil and Homco, have neen pnbliahed for tho 
use of schools. Tho Dolphin Classics possess little 
value in tho oyo of a eeholor of the present day. 

DBLPHIKA'PTBBA, a genus of Cefaeca, of fho 
family DeMinidat agreeing with JEfefuga (q. v,) in 
the want ot a don^ fin, but differing in honng the 
snout produced into a dendcr beak, which b flat- 
tened transversely, and separated from the head 
by a marked furrow. i A JPeronii, tbo BioUT 
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tho Ddpbian .noUra vraie at fint taken the chief 
mam^atca and the priests of tbc temple, while tho 

S irthia or female who delivered the oracle, at first 
ways a young maiden, but latterly al'wras a woman 
not yorager than fifty, ■was usually selected from 
some family of poor country-people, lb tho centre 
of the temple ■was a small opening in tho ground, 


this, sat down upon tho tnpod or 

Bent, which ■was placra over the c^sm 

in the ground, and thence ddivered t^ orude, 
which, ifnot pronounced at first in hexameters, ■was 
handed over to n poet, ompliyed for tbe pniposo, 
who converted it into that form of verso. As 
tho cdabrHy of the Ddphie orade increased, D. 
became a town of neat wealth and importance. In 
tho 8 th c. before tiie Ohris&n era, it had become 
famona not only in Hdla^ hat also among tho 
ndghhouring nations.* Hero tho Pythian (mmiMi 
ivere first cdchiatcd in 686 n. a iUic first stone 
temple at D., bnilt by Trrahoniaa rad Agamedes, 
was destroyed 1y fire in 648 B. c., bnt ■was lahuQt 
at the cod of 300 tslents, or £116,000, and was 
fronted 'with Parian marble. In 480 B. C- Xerxes 


' Dclphinaptcra PCronii. 

Wha^Pobboise of tbo Sonth Sea wholcn, ie an 
iulubitant chiefly of the aeos of high sonthem 
latitudes, but sometimes found even on tbo coasts 
of New Guinea. It is about five or six feet 
long, black, with brilliantly white belly and siiont. 
Its moutii is furnidicd ■with a great number of 
slender sharp tectli. J). Cbmmavonii, also found 
hi high southom latitudes^ is nhont tho sizo of 
a porpoise, silvery white: the snouts tail, and 
peotarals tipped vrith block, and is described as 
oue of fho most hcantiful inhabitants of tiic ocean. 
D. lortaHt was discovered ^ ■tiio United Stato 
Exploring Eiqiedition in the Eorth Pacific Ocean. 

DELFHI'KID.O! ABB DELPHI'HVS. Sea 
DoLFimr. 
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SJBiljFHI'AlUM. See XiAXESFDii. ony day m London, the supply of beef or ot fisli 

SEXTA is fbo nllnvial deposit fonned at the l>e less than the demand — ^tbat is to ray, tbo 
mouth of a river from the deposition of the particles trade may bo so brisk that had thcro been a few 
which it has held in suspension. term was more bullocks at Smithdeld, or a few more s.-!lmon 


originally applied to the tract of land thus formed turbot at Billingsgate, they michi hare been 
1^ the Kile, which, being enclosed by two main Bold, nt remnnerating prices. iVt the same time, 
branches and the sea, has the form of the Greek there may hap pen to be an excess of both corn- 


branches and the sea, has the form of the Greek there may Imp pen to be an excess of both corn- 
letter n. Delta. Xho formation of deltas d^ends modifies at Windsor. It never will happen, how- 
mote npon the presence or absence of currents met Bver, that n supply suited for the London market 

wSAI* mA A1>m A1*m Al.^^ A1-- wHl {|>S AX._a. *11 


Trith At iho mouth of the river, thag upon the ^^7 » Windsor, or ritat no more ^rill 

quantity of sediment held in saipension 'when it i^eaoh London than might feed Windsor — it would 
loaches tho sea. Deltas are consequently of almost ^ latimial to e^ect the river Thames to reverse 

invariahle occurrence in ixiland lahes, in the qniet couzsc. Tl^ is ercat law, then, hr which the 

estuaries of the nearly tidriess Mcditeiranean, and world is supplied with the necessaries of Dfc. Svety 
in the shritcued bays and golfs of other seas. When, ^7 proper supply for the enormous consumption 
on the other han^ Ihera ore strong ebb-tides, or ^ London u cm lu way frenn the uttermost ends of 
powerful oceanic enurents, the detritus is carried off earth, as systematieally as the sap is ascending 
into the sea. to penetrate throng all the branches ;of the trc& 

DEXDGB (tbrough the Erench, fitom Lat. dilii- 5?^ worid be to effect ^ same 

vhm, a washing away, a flood]. Ilieie is scaredy ^ artificial otgammtion, mw be fllustrated 

any considetabm nee of men among whom there “6 Napoleon, whcr% 

does not exist, in some form, the traction of a "bo most skiffiu and cosQy .airange- 


opinion 


close of the last century. oigaziio remains, on 2’^'* “ “ ®“J® aeasnw dc^ed under Compe- 
which the science of paueontology is now founded, -Die draand will not jmidnee every- 

were reg^ed as its wrecks, and were held to a® mon^ will bringforik wnntcd a 

prove that it had covered every known country, yiltons JPargaye Lwj^ or a Eapba ds Xransiigiira- 
nnd risen over the highest hills. In the progress of ?“% On the other hand, there are services beneficial 
geology, it soon became evident that most of the f® the world, <» to a cornmnn^, for which there 
straiffled rocks JMnandpd an earlier origin than a ” ““ demand ni the commercial sense. There is 
few thousand years, and the inflnence of .the ddu<^ a denied for alrnanacs, but none for the astro- 
wns consequently lestrioted to the sliAtly altered mv^gab^ on which thi^ are founded, 

snpeifioial deposits'; but many of these were, niter ^ * dmnand for teadien of a^ Grc^ 

a few years, found to bdong to a period vastly “““ fw Irtifan and Gre^ school-booka, but none 

. 1 ”, - T , , - Tm* film Wftftmnn Bnnnift,«n,T, nonatMftw IraAntn., 


differmg totally from a temporary ddngo. Tho “““• Bcnoiasno enoowmenis ana 

present tendency of opinion among writers like the ®Btabhahments. 

late _Hngjh Miller, is to regard the flood of Noah as ^ DEMAVE'ED, the name of a volcanio mountain 
p.artial and local, olthoi^ the universalily seems m Persia, situated about 40 miles north-east of 
to be implied in ihe biblical descriprion. Teheran. It is'soid to have an elevation of about 

DE LDEA'TICO lEQDIBE'N'DO. See 20,000 feek and is of conical form; several hot 
iKsainTX' Pegal). springs have their sonice at its base. 

DE'LViEO, a town of European Turkey, in the DE'MBEA, T.Awn of, in Alyssmia, is utuaied in 
province of Albania, beautifully aituated on a hill- lat. 13? K., long. 37* Iff !&, and is about 60 miles 
slm covered with olive and orange groves, in lat. in length, witii an average breadth of 25 miles. It 
40*^17., long. 20* Iff E. It is forhfie^ is the seat occupies part of an extremely fertile plain, situated 
of_ a G^ek bishop, and has a considerable trade in at on rievation of some 6000 feet above the sea, and 
olive-oiL Tho women’s dress is peculiar, being a contains several beautiful irianb, one of which is 
long. white wrapper, envrioping them from head to inhabited. Its souGiem portion is traversed by tho 
fbot) and giving ihra the appearance animated Bine Nile. 

DEMBrKSKI,'HEiKiaotii, a Pdidi general, best 
^ DEIUCASID AKD ST7PPLV. The nature aud ^own in Britain through Jaa wiiQi 

ufluenro of the^Iaw or agency so designated by the Hun^ffian levolutuuii was bom in tho palati- 
have been the subject of con- sate c^v^racowp 16th Jonuaxy 1791| entered the 
Biderable dispute. It has sometimes been maintained Polish army in 1609p took port in the invasion of 
as a ruling principlci that tho demand for anything Russia by the I^ench in 1812, and was made 
®®PP®7"_ baa been denied, however,; captiw by Bapoleon himsnlf on the battle-firid of 
and it has been brid that, on the co nt r aiy , the Smolonric. « subsequently d*"**"ft"**y^**^ him* 
supply precedes the demand, since the artide must self at Lripsic; After the mil of the Bmpire, he 

bn in ATiafAnnn hofrma n. TvnwtYi«i«aii A#, mmlw - - - A..rl.!_ i* 3 ?_ 


any one thought of purch asin g &etn. The mort obt^ed the command of a brigade of cavnl^, and 
convenient way, pe^ps, of vieimg tho term exUbited hetoio courage at the battle of ]£uflew. 
dematid and simply, is to condder it as appUcable Afterwards, he made the campaign of Lithuania, 
to articles in the market, and here wo sh^ find under Gielgud; and arriving m AVarsaw— having 
t^t demand and the snpply are continnally traversed rae entire Bussian Tinpa — was rnode com- 
vibratmg with a tendency to balrace. Sometimes mander-in-chief of the national army. After the 
there is more t£ an artide than will sell at a surrender of 'Warsaw to the Bussians, D. went to 
rpnuneiating ptio^ somotimes less; but there is Eronce, where he published his MSmoiru eur la 
tendeniy to a balance. Thus, on Gdmpagns de Liffiuanie (Strasbourg, 183S}. La 


SEMEMSEl^DEMEXBina 


xia Jiao oucDTcas OX cue jcinogaiuiii insaxrectioxii lie ThcophraBtns, lie entored upon public life about 325 
ouered mn Berviess to that counter, and Kossuth B. and Boon mado himself funons 1^ the display 
appomtedhiiu commondcisln-chief of the Hungarian of mat oratorical talent. .In 317 b. a, D. uraa 

anav- Mn Awm n«T\ » 4.1... n n sjl ^a. aA. 


i?** PP of the comugn, placed by Cossanddr at the head of the ndministea- 

but could not obtain the concurrence of Gorgei, tion of Athens, ‘which office ho dis<diarged\7ith such 


mand, but subsequently consented to act under 360 statues. Huring the later period of hiii admin* 
Mrasaros. Ho strongly urged the necessity of isbratfon, ho seems to havo given bimuftlf up to 
umting the cause of Hungary \rith that of Poland, dissipation; and when Demetrius Polioicetes, Jri^ 
pnd l^roposed to lead an aizaj^into^ Galicia; but of hiaccdmin, approached Atbens with a beaiemng 


In 1850,^he returned to Prance, and commenced to D. retired first to Hiebes, but afterwards found 
write his il/ifmoires on the Hungarian war. He refugo in the court of Ptolemy Lagi, at Alexandria, 
continued to livo in Paris till his death, which took ‘frhera he lived for many years, devoting bimwalf to 
idace 13th Juno 1864. llteraxy pursnifs. On the death of his protector, D. 

DEhlEMBBl^ or DISMETHBERED, a heraldic *^3 expelled fromiho court of I^gypt, and retreating 
term to signify that iho membeta ^ Busins in Upper h^gypt, ho is said to have died 
I" .... I q£ qq ntiitnitl are cut from its body* firom the ute of on os^ 283 b. o. D. was the 


m. 


I I ]Mttdi Guiana (q. v.). ofiemizou^, iho marks of a diw!inw^ orat(^. Tho 

I I tiVer D. is upward of ^0 znilcs^in list of his works (60 m number) given by Diogenes 

L ^ J length, 28 mile broad at its LaUrtius sbows him to have been a of most 

mouth, oud is navigable Iw ships oxtonsivo 

J “ T DEME’TKITJS, the assmned name o£ four 
Dumcanherea. miles. Its nfflnenis are ntm^ different persons whS figure prominently in Enssian 

T T. -4 4 ?* history between the years 1003—1613. 3h 1684, 

emhonehuw the AHantjo it affor^ a qmcions Iran the •Tenihlo' fied, leaving tiro eons, Fedw 
hnrhour, ohstructoa. however, by a har. It has and Demotiius, the former of wW ascended tho 
many settlements on its hanics. throne, but proved a weak ruler, and was completely 

SEHE'SIITE (Lat. Tenm dominicala, Domini' under tho control of bis hro^cr-in-law, Boris Godn- 
cum], in tbe prraont day, may be said to be tbo noff; tbo latter, E., was brought up at a distanco 
right which tho owner in possession of lands in fco hnnn the Muscovite court, and when only nino or 


cation ot demesne was tnat portion oi tue lands ot a wmen is moio prooabie, was put to death, in 16S8, 
Manor (q.v.) whidi the lora ot the manor reserved hicdor died also, and Boris oscended the throne, but 
for hisiinmcdiate uso and occupation. Iho lands so Ina tyrannical measures rendered him very nnpqpu- 
xeserved were mther in the cultivatian of tho lord lot. In 1003, a strange stoiy reached Bussio. It 
of t^ manor or his Villmn. (q.v.), and were thus vas oifinnedtbatD. was not dead, hut had appeared 
distinguiahed from lands granted or suhfened to in Poland. Tbejaet was, that a person calling him- 
vass:£ for services to be rendered. So long as the 
practice of suh-infeudatian continned, tho demesne uonh, named Grishka Otrepiev, belonging to tho 
lands were a distinct and sopaiatb right; but the convent of Tchndoff, bod found means ro persnado 
statute Quia Emidorta, 18 Eo. L, havmg abolished Prince Wisniewski in Litbnonia, and nftrawar^ 
suh-infeudationt, and declared that on every trails' Mniszek, Palatine of Sondomir, that he was the 
fer of land the fcofee shoold hold of iho lord trap son of Ivan. The latter introduced him to 
TOpmonnt, all lands became of necessity demesne, Bigismtmd IIL, king of Poland, who saw in him n 
being in the actool possession of tho owner or his pseful instrument for introduomg FoliA inflnenco 
tenants. into Bussio, and so aided him in His designs against 

DEMESNE, Ahoiest, a species of Cmyhold Bon*- Townr^thodoBorflOOthemvaaed :^!^ 
Temiro (q.v.). Lands hdd in ancient dcmcrao are wpeatedly defeated Boris (who diodApnl 1G05), md 
said to Have belonged originally to vnss.-ds of the Moscow in Jeme, the people recci'rag Imn 

crown. Thesorviocirondered^redetenninattnot J^th every demonstrafaon of onthusiasm. Horded 
variahleatthewin of the lord, and more honourable =“““fcst 

than those of copyhold in general. The tenants also for tto Poles soon excited the Kussians 

were entitled to cortain privileges and exemptions ofioiost hm, and tho amvnl of fos hndo. Manna 
from feudal services. Bft in process of time, tho Miu«o^.^o aojeWw of Palatine d Sand<^, 
chataeter of tho services appeaA to have varicti; so ICOB, brought tho disopntmt to 

that in the present day teiinta in ancient demrane “ W 

in some instances differ little from ordimuy copyhold capit^ Bca^d by Prmce AVasili Shnisla. 

D. WQS main, and a multitude of tho roles massacraoL 

-mr* . .■■■■■ ■ M ' ^ 'Warili Sbuiski now ascended tho throne : but in the 

DBME^EB. Sec Ceres. fon^g 

DEME'TBITTS, Piuii^jiciis, so named from tho he was D., and that another had beon mistaken for 
Attio demos of Phaleras, a seaport of Athens, him in the Moscow mossacta He found a consider- 


yet by the lesolnte and penevering excn^c of | that he would succeed; hut at length ho was^^t to 





d»th at Kaluga in 1610. The third false D. gave at Paris in 1830, and of ■which an English translation 
hunself out to Be the son of the first. After a Brief appeared at I«ndon in 1853, is eniffled Travels in 
^er, he f^ into the hands of the csar, and ■was Souffiem Russia and the Crimea, through Hungary, 

fnTfl.nfTlen. 'TriA tntlTilL mnHA fllA MTna ?W«a<AnatAW ^r_T.I «_ W 


camea to Moscow, where he was execoted m 1613. of Pnnce Jerome Bonaparte. After five yeai^ the 
DE'MT, orT>T yNTV (half)- In Heraldi7a an animal which there hod hecn no children, 

-1 s .1.^.^ j.1.^ « Wfla rnr mnfrini ormeaM 4 > #1Sbb««1ma^ ms 


be &roi, thon^ a demUfleut^de-Iia, for other coimferi^owM the foundation of many valu- 

may be ajleur^lis dividra per fees. 5““ natations to the philanth^y of 

DE'MI-BA'STIOK, in Porlaficalion, is a kind of Demidoff died at Baden, 13th July 1858. 

half-bastion which frequently terminates the branches ^hilfflC-GOBGE. See BAsnos*, Goson 

of a croTO-work at W-work, and which is also DEMI-LtrUE, in Ehrtificatioii, is a -work con- 
OMasionally used in other places. See BAsnoK, strueted to cover or defend the ourtain or wall of a 
Cnowir-woB^ Hosk-wokk. ph^, and the shonlders of the adjoining Bastions. 

BE'MIBOkB', a Bnssian family who in Bussia ^ composed of two faces, forming a sanent ande 
ocei^ a positim as capitalists similar to that held towards the^c^en country outside place, it 
by fne Bothsehtl^ elsewhere, and who are not more demi-goiges, formed hear the counteiscaip, 

edehrated for their wealth toan iii^ are for their snrroundea By a ditob. See fnrtoer under 

Bcn^cence. — ^K isita Baanon', the founder of the and BA’VKmr. 


“ arm. and More hm tributay of the Kaiasn, at the foot of an old fort- 

MB. is fortified, and contains several 

r. an iM-fmmdry, nndw toe a^ces mosques and a Greek chnroh. Pop. 8000. 

of Peter the Great, mwnoae favour he had attuned Tt-ciiurTfovi o ▼ » 

a position, near Nevianak, on the eastern base DEMISE. See ItsaflB (Enoush). 
of the Urol Mountains ; this bein^ the first iron- DEMISE OK TELE OBOWB. That *the king 
found^ ever establish^ in Siberia. He aubae- never dies/ is a maytm of the pnblio *law of thu 
qunw erected numerous other forges among the country, in accordance witii which, immediately on 
soutuda^ the Urals, and realised from them very the death of the xeignmg the sorexeimty 

gr^t nche&^AKncFi DxaemoFr, son of the pre- passes to his successor, by the act of the law xteelt. 
tt^g, emplmred German workmen to explore the No installation, prodamation, coronation, or other 
rich mmes of gold, silver, and copper, that are found ceremony is required to vest the new sovcxexgn in 
an Ihe vall^ of the Irtish, and the upper reaches the re^ office,^ and thus there is no interval or 


^mebo Mountoii^ m Siberia, a foundry called The word demise has, in English -law, the more 
HisAnextagu*, which is still the most important in general i^gzdfication of a lease or convqrance, by 
w Siberia, The Bussian government sensible of which a man grants lands or tenements to another 
wo great service done to the country by the labours for life, for years, or at will ; such estate being short 
of saw a man, conferced upon the enterprising of the lessees own mterrat therein. It is thus, os it 
metallurgist the title of Counkdlor of State.— Hu were, by a sort of courteous and loyal analogy that 
son, Prowpi^ founded in 1772 a school of com- it is mnplc^ed to signify the death of the sovereign, 
xnerce at nfoscow, intended to formsh a compete JSotenaer,’ says Blackstone, ^is the law of suppos- 
^u^^on for the sons of Bussian trodesmexL This iug even a possibilily of lus death, that his natural 
e^blisment was transferred to St Petersburg in dissolution is generally called his demise, on expres- 
IoOO^Pauii Demxdoff, cousin of Proc<q^ also a sion whidi unifies merely a transfer of property/ 
man of energy, travelled extensiyely when yotmg, TvofiurTavtiurrnrT Ams-a t 

devotmg hinudf to toe cultivation of toe Mturfl „ DB^^MIQTJATEE, hi^ a semiquaver,' or 
sciences. He piesented to toe nnivoisity of Moscow “8 32“ P«t of n semibreve. See NoiAaioir. 
a valMble museum of mW history, and founded DETffiCnBGB (from Gr. demos, perale, and ergon, 
alro, xn 1803, the Uemidoff Museum, at YoroalavL a work; hence a handicratismoxO was the name 
--^XOHOLAS, Count Dsbodoff, ^nephew of the pro- ^ven in the cosmo^ny of the Gnostics to the 
ceding, bom in 1774, distinguished himself wdiile creator or former of the world of sexue. Ho wns 
an aide-de-camp in the war waxiut the conceived as the orchon or chief M the lowest order 
Tim]^ liater, he mamed^the Countess Snoganofif, the spirits or seons of the pleroma ; mingling with 
and became a privy councillor and imperial <ham- chao^ he formed in it a corporeal world. 

bmlaiiL Ks tasto for the fine arts and for the Ho created man, but could urnart to oxdy his 
zutural smeiues led him to travd extensively ; he own we^ prinoiple, iho psme or sensuous soul : 
also caused the^wwkmen whom he ra^oyed in his therefore the hx^hesti the rcaV^good God, added the 
mws to travel, m order ^ to acquaint tnemselves divine rational soul, or pnaana. But the power of 
mth we pme^su of foreign minen. In 1812, ho evil in fhe material body, and the hostile uxfluence 
xotwt at we head m a Foment wMrii he himself of the merely sensuous demiurge, prevented the 
raisw wd led against the Krenrix. His death devriopment of that higher dement, demiurge 
occurred ux 1828. A cdlection of his works, entitled holding Mmufilf to be the hiorhest nod. emiM Tiot 


and toe former died youngs leaving toe toe ipxperfeot law of Moses, which promised merdy 

a sensuous happmess, and oven toat not attain- 
m 1810 or 1812, and was educated in Krance. He aide; and agau^ toe spirits of toe Ityle, or world 
WM luwi^s reniarkable for hm wtousiasm in lettms of matter, he sent only a psydued, thei^ore 
Si * ^ BMonces. TSb ptincipd book, publidied powerless Messiah, toe man Jnus. See Gnosxb. 
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foctn^ of woollens, linon^ hats, and leather. It 
has ^o distilleries and hr^erics, and some tede 
ptob^,^oves,&a Pop. (1871) 9050. D., which 
®®““ anriquiiy,. was a walled and 
fortified town during the 12th oentniy. It snfifered 
considerably during the Thirly Teaia’ "VTar, provi- 
ous to which it was of much more importance than 
it has since been. i 

DIMCyoI^Crir (Gr. tlie nde of the people). 
It IS mtcrcsting to trace the progress of tins idea, 
which now plays so important a part In Greece, 
whence wo derive the name, it was understood 
to mean a commmwealth so constitnted that the 
power was cxerciaed b7 the body of the mtizens 
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bofih to monarchy and oriatocxacy. Most ot iho 
republics of Greece, more oqiccially that of Athens, 
were d^ocrames in this sensa The name by no 
means implied the notion of an absolutely cgual 
right in all citizens, still less in all men, to the exeiv 
else of political power. Neither the total absence 
of rights of all hmds on the part of the larger half 
of the^ population, the riaves, nor the distinctions 
recognised ly law among citizens proper (e.g., the 
exclnsion of the piMrer citizens frmu office im£r the 
Solonian constiration at Athens), were considered 
incomratible with the nature of a demoenOT; 
thon^ in regard to inequalities among citizens, {no 
continually mowing force of tiio demoemtio ptinciplo 
tended to their gradual aztinction, and the trans- 
fermico^of power to the moss'of citiizena without 
ffistinetion. Aristotle r^arded this as an encroach- 
ment of oAXoeraaj (moboctai^), the degenerate form 
of democrai^, or demoeraey proper. Or moio fre- 
quently, ho speaha of democracy os the degene- 
rate f<m of the polity (Gr. palilda). The polity 
with him was 'the form where the many govern 
for the common benefit— Polit. IIL chap, e, and 
TV. chap.Ii. 

Ih modem l^tory, we meet at the veiy threshold 
a state of society which may bo called democratic. 
Among the German nations, wc find an almost 
perfect equality of all freemen (i. e., all that were 
not slaves), and real self-gover n ment exercised by 
these freemen in each separate tribe. For the 


But within this ^tem of graduated depend- 
ence, from the monarch down throng the aris- 
tocracy and their retainers in various degrees, 
there sprai^ up slowly an oppoting element^ 
which, as ongmating in the mass called the people, 
wo may designate as democratic. It was not so 
much a new element, as the resuscitation of the 
old Boman municipal life, whiiffi had never alto- 
gether become extract. It was of coarse in the 
cities toot this fresh element first manifested itsrif. 
Here, instead of a lord with a group of d^endants^ 
there arose communities of men mth equal ri^ts 
and Bclf-govemment. At the same time, a new 
material interest, l^t of movable properly, the" 
produrt of indnst^ and commerce, began to oTnim 
iK^f^tion alongside of temtorial possessions and 
nobUily. In England, os early as the Anglo-Saxon 
times, a merchant who had made three voyages 
ranked with a t^ne ; and soon after the Norman 
Conquest, the cities were represented in parliament 
on ^an equal footing with the warlike aristocrai^. 
This took place later on the continentj and never to 
the same extent, except in the cities of Lomba^ 
and Flanders, where, at an early period, the citizen 
dement entered the lists with tho feudal and war- 
like. Even within the cities, the same contest was 
carried on between ariatocraiy and democracy. At 
firsts it was only tiiose cairjnng on commerce on a 
large scale tiiat asserted their right to take part in 
tho municipal government of the towns; rat tiie 
trades or guilds soon set up tho same claims. These 
claims were pertinaciously prosecuted, and often led 
to bloody contests, but sooner or later were every- 
where victorious. Thus was tho basis of democracy 
widened; although tho g^^ also did not fail to 
manifest an aristocratic and exbluaive spirit towards 
the body of the people not bdonnng to them, and 
inth their restrictions and monopmies acted oppres- 
sively to the country population. It was not so 
eo^ for these lost to brealc the bonds of fimdnT 
subjection in which they were held, or to acquire any 
pohtical standing. Isolated attempts to tiirmr off 
tlie yoke, ly peasant insunections and wars, f^ed, 
and only wot followed by increased oppression. The 
abrupt division between the feudal possessor of the 
sod and the serfs under him continued long oveiy- 


relation be^ri early to give way, and the transition 
was effected in sniffi n peaceable and gradual way. 


to rule, flinco tho king could do nothing mthont 
the concurrence of tho assembly of freemen, and 
reigned not ly mere birthrij^t, but required the 
confir wtory choice of tho people. 

This condition of general liberty and equality 


Through toe growth of too Feudal System (q.v.), 
toe majority ^ iuto a more or less abject depend- 
ence upon a privileged minority. Tho mnM of 
former OTemen, now sunk into serfdom, wore hardly 
■ dis&guishable frrom those properly slaves, whose 
position, on toe contrary, was become less depend- 
ent The dominant class, the nobility, bnanded 


ownmonalty,’ 'canaille.’ Thus too term ‘people,’ 
which in toe ancient rqiublics implied the rights 
of citizenship, came to denote too- masses that 
were without rights. Ihe distinction between tho 
dopoinant class and toe' mass of too people rested 
chiefly on two pointe — exclusive occupation in war, 
and the free possession of laud, which was granted 
for warlike service alone. 


too irnpulse given by it to legislation in other 
countrios, that too ogricnltural poimlation acquired 
more or less complete freedom and equality with 
other classes. 

Thus had one port after another of that 
^people,’ so typressed and contemptuously thrown 
into toe background by too dominant class in toe 
middle ages, emerged from hondime, and success- 
fully asserted a participatiaa of rigUs that were at 


exclusion, privilege^ of the subjection of toic majority 
to^ a ^minority, had given way to the democratic 
principle of the equal rights of all classes, of nil 
callings and mpli^ents. But tho develoomcnt 
of this last principle was not yet complete. 'tChoso 
who had made raod a position in too state along- 
side of the feudfil aristocraiy, formed in their turn 
an exclusive doss, taking their stand on certain 
material grounds. Thus, toe merchants, as repie- 
Bcntoig largo masses of capital; the railds, with 
their privileged industry; toe agriedturist^ as 
possessors of land, however little: all tocM inte- 
rests formed, as it were, another aristocracy within 
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tlic dcmc-cra'7. Tiny rcT- otmocratic in tlicir society actmllv tin- nf! (-i- .‘■■unjiii-''); bat tliis 
ongin, ma a? cimiiircl with thi> class that was hr no means fouo^ ' ‘ 
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pvrs necrs^arily from t!i"> notion of 


the name people,’ comp^ended all fliose who a fonn of constitution as will cxclndo no find cla's 
pocscsscd no rapi^ no ptinlemd trade or calling, of citfrens as such. All this, however, seems onite 
no land— notluM, m short, tot their personal powers compatihlewith making the crerefr" of the diOiront 
and capacities fir trork. This class forms at the political functions dependent, in the ca«i of each 
jmsent toy by far the most autnerous portion of individual, on certain guarantees, and not admittin" 
the popnlrtion m near^ all the_ ciTilisccf states of the whole body of the people to share in the rovc™“ 


■M “ “ am a a J" ~ — — amaa— «• aaaw Mwaw Mwwa StUU tSKWlSAW OUUaU 11] TllC lTllVO«l« 

Europe The dNignation ’people,’ intended to he meat of the commonwealth at once, but onlv in 
d^ciatiTe, m token by them in the very qppo- proportion .as increasing cnltmo renders a wider 
site sens e, an d they ground upon it their claim to cirdo capable of such fimetions. If wo mar iiul's; 
rule the as being properly the x<coplc, the from the example of England and Bclrium:thb is 


judge^f ^cnobilitj-; they tliercforo claim perfect compromise irith the Aemowatic, ns'-in England 
Witt then^ especially m the czeimso of the came to a stnigde with it of life and death. The 
aoi.i -ights. It is tom this point of consequence was that rietoiions democracy, instead 
il BUflrage and the rule of mere of seeldng to satisfy the practical wants of society 
regard to possessions or other first, and leaving the theoretical to ho 
m proclaimed as a self-evident gradually, undertook to icorganiso at one stoke 
dcmoeratie ptodplc. the whole politieol and social fabric. In Oemmnv. 


highest politiral rights. It is tom this point of 
view that umvcnal euflhige and the rule of mere 
niunhm, without regard to possessions or other 
conditions, has been proclaimed as a self-evident 
consequence of the dcmoeratie prindplc. 


^auiHona, i«a oeen prociaimca as a scit-cvident gradually, undertook to xcoreaniso at one stoke 
fv t>»e.dcniocratie PMdplc. the whole politieol and sodal lahria In Germany, 

TYith this there is conner!irf m iwny quarters a things took lately a similar comse. The case of 
rtiU filler ei^ion of the idea. The ^o prin- America is pccnliar. There the foundation of tho 
cipl^ it is sud, that have dictated pohtical refer- state struoturo was to ho laid on a dear site, and the 
mations, caU for a rmod^mg of the sodid arrange- first page of tho history to he written. Those who 
mmta of man^d; that fie possessors of propeify, came together to form the new community were 
eourgeotate, oi^t to he deprived, not only of personally perfectly toe and equal, and the local 
poutied pnvilegea they have hitherto enjoyed, circumstances ivero sneh as to favour the 
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nut also wholly ot m part of tho material basis of of this liberty and equdiiy, by rendering any very 
thMo pnvilegM, their propotty, so ns to produce a great di^arity in material means imp^ibto In 
p^ect eqnalita, pohtical, material, and social, of such droumstances, the construction of a perfectly 
au classes. This gives nse to a division of the demoeratio order of sodety could ho carried oul; 
dem ocrats ot the present toy into tiro pi^es : % without i!tnigglc,imd without any dangejous strain- 

ing cf tie pnndplcL There no one looks upon the 

. , - . , . - , wstriotion of the tondiiso to residents— which is 

OTlo-;Uiuve^ sufifrage, and tho absolute cquahty the law in most states of the Union— as an infrince- 
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of social n^ts; and the ’demotic and social,’ meat of tho democratic prindple. Korway hears 
who look upon the ataaininent of pohtical ri^ts as no littio resemblance to Am nrie.i- fa that countir, 
only a me^ of nltimatdy securing the general the dcmoeratie clement was never so completely 
soatd equality y meiL crushed os in other parts ot tho continent, and tkit 

• f,™*® koweyer, to bo a fundamental error form of sodota is favoured by the monn. and style 
in tibiu treating toe relation between the possession- of living, which are extremely simple^ and are based 
less class and the possessors os analogous to that on a nearly equal division of tlio soil, 
hetwe^ {be serfs and lords of feudalisiXL The lii the dcveh^mczit of dcxnocmey in modem 
contest of demomey agdnst feudalism was not times, circumstances have directed its attacks rather 
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y nil n^ta, and bound to obey. It was a contest democracy. The ^inces, in striving to break tho 
Jot personal freedom, the right for eveiy man to use power of the great nobles, wlddi l^tcd their own, 
his powers for his own bdioof, and not for that of often called in the help of the fiBwinnT«t,v dement. 
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them u no surfi absolute to their pctsonol sexrxccp and appointing to 
dishnction bctxnicn possessors of property and non- influential positions in the state. Xho road to pOTrer 
prasessorSp ns between the nobleman and TOturicr and distinction waSp it is trucp already open to indi- 
,9 flSeSf the tw classes run impercep- viduals of tiie democracy tbrougb the churchi whoso 

tibly mto one another. Still less does the one doss jdignitics and privileges were not coniuicd to the noble 


tude. Possession has endless j^dations, and in the stones to power, from which they sometimes over^ 
present day, ho who had nothmg at the outset often topped tho aristocracy of birth. And when the 
becomes a capitalist, and tho rcTenc. There may princc3--at their head the Lonis of Pmneo— dmin<* 
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DEMONS-BEMONTJ^. 


to tlie Jews and earliest Christians as it would 
Lave been to assure them that it was the earth, 
and not the sun, which stood still during the battle 
at Gibeom Besides, when it is remembered that 
before^ even the synoptic Gospels were written, 
the miraculous incidents in Christ’s life must have 
fixed themselves in the memory of the populace, 
under the conditions of the popidar behef, it is 
_ difficult to sec that there was any other course 
open to the evangelical historians, even if they did 
not share the common belief of their countrjmen, 
than to adopt the current representations. They 
had no interest in the mere scientific accuracy or 
inacci^cy of such representations. Their object 
was different and higher ; it was to shew the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Saviour, qualities 
which are equally manifest whichever theory may 
be adopted. This view of the question, which is 
held to be in conformity with sound science and 
sound criticism, presents itself almost irresistibly to 
the candid and impartial student of the Bible, when 
he bears in mind that there is nothing in tho 
recorded ex.amplca of demoniacal possession different 
from the ordmat^’ E3Tnptom3 of epilepsy, hypo- 
chondria, and insanity, which are' not ixovi bc 3 ’oud 
the ph 3 -aician’s skill. 

BE'IMOJT'S (Gr. daimdites, Lat. genti) are, accord- 
ing to superstitious belief, spirits which exercise an 
influence on the fortunes of men. Their dignit 3 ' and 
character have both changed greatly in the coiu-ae 
of time, Homer calls the gods demons, and dawto]t~ 
ial'os is with him equivalent to divine. Hesiod 
affirms that there are in the air 30,000 demons or 
ministering spirits, who were the souls of men in tho 
Golden Age; but a proper classification of these 
is first found in tho r 3 ’thagorcan and Neo-Platonic 
systems. Aristotle separates tho immortals into 
gods and demons ; mortals, into heroes and men. 
Plato, from whom Aristotle probably received the 
hint of his dirision, Ea 3 -s in his Symposium that 
‘the demon is a middle intoUigonco between God 
and_ man, and the uniting link which completes tho 
chain of being.’ In other places, ho informs m that 
they inh.abit the air, wander through tho sk 3 -, hover 
over the stars, and tarry on tho earth. They also 
seethe hidden issues of tho future, and can alter 
them at their pleasure. Every mortal receives at his 
birth a particular demon, who accompanies him to 
the end of his life, and boars his sold to the place 
of purification and punishment. In general, it m.ay 
be said, that the Greeks included the diadnity or 
deity among the demons, in so far ns ho arranged 
and disposed tho dissiniil.ar fortunes of men. In 
reference to the actions ascribed to them, the demons 
were dipded into good and bad — agathodaimoncs and 
hahodaimones. These evil demons were not, how- 
.ever, originally supposed to be hostile to the di\-inity 
1 or supreme demon. They came from him, and c.arricd 
out his purpose ns truly as the good demons. This 
was precisely tho belief of tho earlier Jews .also, as 
we find, for example, from the history of Saul, into 
whom God rope.atodly sent an ‘ evil spirit,’ i. e., a 
demon, in the classical and not in the medieval sense 
of the term. The demonism of the P.omans consisted 
chiefly in the worship of departed spirits. See 
Makxs, Labe?, and PEyAXES. The origin of tho 
doctrine of demons is to be sought for in the East. 
In the teaching of tlie Hindiuj, avho, besides tho 
highest Deity, Brahma, recognise a countless number 
of divine agents or meSsongers, tho demons are 
called deitjas. In Parseeism, or the religion of 
Zoroaster, however, this doctrine is found in its 
most systematic and elaborate development. Indeed, 
the Persians and Jews alone among the nations of 
the Old World had- the conception of evil spirits 
headed by a chief demon, a Satan, who was over 


them as a god. To the genii or demons in the Icing- 
dom of Ormuzd (Light), who are called Izeds, stand 
opposed the genii in the kingdom of Ahriman 
(Darkness), who are called Dews. According to the 
belief of the Egyptians, the circuit of the world 
(the se,a, the earth, the air) w.is filled arith demons, 
who ruled tho elements, exercised mysterious influ- 
ence over stones, metals, and plants, and had the 
souls of men in their power. Although demonism 
came to Greece from various countries, and by 
aaorious channels, yet the principal source of it was 
Eg 3 'pt- The Jews derived theirs — at least to a great 
extent — directly from the Persians, during tho time 
of the B.abylonish captivity ; and although acqmainted 
with ‘angels’ from .an e.arly period, angelolog 3 ’, 
beyond all question, first received chaborate treat- 
ment after tho return from exile. The dualism 
wliich characterises the system of Zoroaster now 
madp itself conspicuous hero. According to the 
JeuTsh demonology, there were seven good demons- 
who formed the council of Jehovah, and ever stood 
before his throne, while the eadl demons have at their 
head Satan or Asmodi. After the Jews had, under 
the Seleucidm and Ptolemies, entered into exten- 
sive commercial relations with the Eg 3 rptiana and 
Greeks, especially in Alexandria, Gra:eo-Eg 5 q)tian 
conceptions were associated arith tliose derived 
from Persi.a. When Christ made his appearance in 
the world, the Jcaa-ish conception of a demon as an 
‘ca-il spirit,’ not from God, had become definitely 
fixed and popular. This n.arrowing of the ,applic.a- 
tion of tho word may have partly originated in the 
wish to glorify Jud.aism at the expense of paganism. 
It would CTatify tho national pride, which w.as 
strongest when it had least to boast of, to includo 
the demons, i. c., tho spirits both good and bad, of 
all tho surrounding Greek-spcalring nations, in one 
bl.aok category, and so make them stand as tho 
representatives of Evil. The e.arly Christian writers 
carried out this tendenc 3 ' to perfection ; for instead 
of denying tho existence of the heathen gods, they 
faimed them into demons, who, acting under tho 
inspir.ation of their avicked master, had cheated the 
souls of men, and so made them .also worship Satan 
unaw.arcs. See Dimi. Tho doctrine of the c,arly 
church concerning the fall of the demons, based on 
Genesis vi. 2, and concerning their .activity, is a 
mixture of Jewish and Platonic notions, Christi.anised, 
however, by the belief th.at all their action is con- 
trolled and directed by God. Among the Germanic 
races, during the middle ages, the idea of a person’s 
being taken possession of by demons, led to tho 
other idea of a covenant with tho devil, of which 
the legend of E.aust is a wcll-kno-wn example. Sco 
Hkert, Ueber DUmonen, Ilcrocn und Ocnicn (Loin. 
1850). 

DEMONSTKA'TION (Lat. demonstrare, to point 
out, to cause to see), in Mathematics, is a proof 
of any proposition which excludes doubt ; such aro 
the demonstrations of the propositions in Euclid’s 
Elements. The method of demonstration in mathe- 
matics is the same with that of dra-wing conclusions 
from principles in logic, and is usually syllogistic, 
the premises being omitted to bo st.atod at each 
turn. The principle of reduciio ad absurdum is also 
employed. See Reasoninq, Saxtooissr. 

DBJIONSTRATION, in Military Operations, is 
an apparent movement or manoeuvre, the chief 
object of which is to deceive the enemy, and induce 
liim to divide his force, as if to meet dangers from 
various quarters. I^Tien thus divided and wo.akencd, 
ho m.ay bo attacked with greater chance of success. 

DBMO'NTE, a town in tho south-west of 
Piedmont, Northern Italy, situated on tho Stur.a, 
15 miles south-west of Coni. Pop. C078. 
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DE MO'EGAH'j Auguetus, Tvas bom in 1S06, in 
the small Indian island of Madura, on the north- 
east coast of Java. Eis father "n-as an officer in the 
British army. He n-as educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and took his degree of B. A- in 1827, 
■when he was fourth -sTrangler. He was appointed 
first Professor of Mathematics in the University 
' College, London, after its foundation in 1828. In 
1831, ho resigned this office, but was reappointed in 
1836, and continued in that capacity till his death. 
His writings are very numerous. Besides being a 
mathematician of the first order, he was extensively 
and minutely versed in the history of the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences. He also devoted 
himself to the development of the Aristotelian or 
‘FormaU Logic, to which he has given so sym- 
bolical a shape as to make it seem like a branch of 
Algebra. He has written likewise on the calculation 
of Insurances and on the Decimal Coinage. The 
folio vving are the "titles of a few of his works ; 
Elements of Arithmetic (1830) ; Elements of Algebra, 
preliminary to the Differential Calculus (1835) ; Ele- 
ments of Trigonometry and Trigonometrical Analysis, 
preliminary to the Differential Calculus (1S37) ; Essay 
on Probabilities, and on their Application to Life 
Contingencies and Insurance Offices (1838); Formal 
Logic, or the Calculus of Inference necessary and 
probable (1847) ; Arithmetica’ -Boohs, from the Inven- 
tion of Printing to the Present Time, being brief 
notices of a large number of works drawn tip from 
actual inspection (1847). De M. is also the author 
of the treatises on the Differential and Integral 
Calculus, published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge ; and contributed largely to 
the Penny Cyclopccdia. He died March 1871. 

DBMO'STHENES, the gre.atest orator of Greece, 
and indeed of the ancient world, was a native of 
Athens. The date of his birth is doubtful. Fyncs 
I Clinton assigns it to the year 382 B.c. ; Thirlwall 
and other good authorities, to the ye.ar 385 11.C. Hi s 
father, a wealthy manufacturer, ilied earlj', leaving 
his fortune and children to the c.are of three guar- 
dians, who cnieUy abused their trust. As soon as 
^D. came of age, ho resolved to prosecute .at l.aw 
'these unfaithful stewards. He gained his case, but 
much of the property had been .already squandered, | 
and he only recovered enough to save iiiTn from 
poverty. His success in this and some other civil 
causes fixed his resolution to devote himself to 
public Iffe ; and he set himself to master the law 
and politics of his countiy with a labour and 
perseverance almost without a parallel. His first 
care wa3_ to conquer the physical disadvantages 
under which he laboured. His health was naturally 
feeble, his voice harsh and tuneless, and his action 
ungraceful. To strengthen his lungs, he used to 
climb steep hills, reciting as he went, or declaim on 
■thB shores of the sea hi stormy weather. To improve 
his delivery, he took instructions from Satyrus the ’ 
actor, and_ did not even disdain to study effects ‘ 
before a mirror. His feebleness of health he never ■ 
fairly overcame, but he obviated the defects of his ' 
early training by the severest study pursued for ■ 
months at a time without an interruption. j 

D. first began to take p.art in public affairs in the ■ 
106th Olympiad, when he was between 27 and 30 ‘ 
years of age, and from that time tiU his death, his ' 
history is the history of Athens. The states of ' 
Greece were at this time miserably weak and ^ 
divided, and had recklessly shut their eyes to the 
dangerous encroachments which Philip of Macedon 
was even now making on their common liberties. 
The first period of D.’s public life (extending over j 
ten years from 350 B. c.) was spent in warning 1 
his coimtrymen to abate their mutual jealousies, s 
and unite their forces ag.ainst the common onemv. t 
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whose ^crafty and gr.asping policy he exposed so 
nobly in 352 B.c. in the oration known as the First 
Phihppic. Three years later, Philip bec.amc nuaster 
of Olynthus, the last outpost of Athenian power in 
the north, which, in a series of splendid harangues 
-^he three Olynthiacs — D. had implored hi.s coun- 
trymen to defend. Peace was now necessary for 
Athens ; and D. was among the ambassadors sent 
to negotiate with the conqueror; but Macodonir.n 
gold iiad done its W'ork, and D., as incorrup-* 
tible as he was eloquent, saw with despair th.at 
Philip was allowed to seize Thermopyha?, the key of 
Greece, and become a member of the Arnphictyonio 
League. The peace lasted for six years, during 
which Philip’s incessant intrigues were exposed anS 
denoimoed by_D. in orations hardly less remarlmblo 
L for their pobtical -wisdom than for their matchless 
I eloquence. The most important of these ■n-ere, the 
1 Second, Third, .and Fourfh Philippics; and’ the 
; speeches on the ‘ klisconduoted Embassy,’ and ‘ The 
, Affairs of the Chersonese.’ When wdn broke out 
• m 340 B. c., D. introduced several important reforms 
, into the army and navy, and shewed such powers of 
' -vigorous administration, that Philip was baflled for 
: a time. The struggle was closed in 338 B. o. by the 
'■ battle of Chffironeia, which laid Greece prostrate at 
' the feet ^of the Macedonians. Only once after that 
e-vent did D. appear on the scene of his prevrious 
triumphs. But on that occasion he delivered, in 
defence of his friend Ctesiphon, his oration ‘For 
the ^Cro-wn,’ which the almost unanimous verdict of 
critics has pronoimced to be the most perfect 
master-piece of oratory that ancient or modern 
times have seen. _ ASschines, his life-long onemj’-, 
against whom this speech was delivered, was so 
overwhelmed by it, that he quitted Athens, and 
spent the remainder of his life in exile. In 324 b.c., 
D. was accused of taldng part in a revglt against -the 
Macedonian domin.ation, and thro-wn into prison, 
whence he eso.aped, and fled into exile. 'The de.ath 
of Alexander the Great in the following year 
brought a gleam of hope and sunshine to the Athe- 
nians; and D., recalled from exUe, was .again at the 
head of affairs. Once more the power of Macedon 
^evailed- D. was demanded up by the conquerors. 

I Finding escape impossible, the himtod orator sought 
an asylum in the temple of Heptime, in the island of 
Cal.am-ea. Before his pursuers overtook him, ho had 
died, as was generally believed, of poison adminis- 
tered by his own hand. His de.ath took nl.ace in 
322 B.C. ^ 

The personal ch.aracter of D. is one which it is 
scarcely possible dither to praise or to admire too 
nauch. His dauntless br.avery, the stainless purify of ■ 
his public and private life, his splendid and disin- 
terested pa^otism, and his services as a statesman 
and admiiustrator, entitle him to a place among 
the highest and noblest men of antiqmty. On his 
merits as an orator, it is hardly necessary to dwell. 
Suffice it to say, th.at the intelligent of all .ages 
subsequent to his own have, with scarcely a dissou- 
tient voice, assigned to him the highest place. 
Homer is not more clearljr the prince of ancient 
poets, than is D. the prince of ancient orators. 
— The best of the_ earlier editions of D. are those 
of Taylor .and Reiske, both 'now superseded by the 
more recent edition of Bekker. For a detailed 
analysis of D.’s style, see Lord Brougham’s Disserta- I 
tion on the Eloquence of the Ancients. I 

DEMO'TIO ALPHABET. See HiEROGEYrjncs. I 

DEMO’TIOA, a to-wn of European Turkey, in the 
province of Eoumelia, 22 miles south of Adrianbple. 

It is situated on the Maritza, here navigable for 
small vessels, and is defended by a citadel. It con- 
tains .an old palace, is, the se.at of a Greek bishop. 
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and has inanufactnres of silks, Troollens, and pottery. 
Pop. 6000. Charles XTT. of Sweden, who, after the 
battle of Pnltowa, first found a refoge at Bender, 
afterwards remoTcd to D., where he remained for 
some time. 

DE'IMPSTEE, Tnoints, a professor famous 'for 
his learning, and a miscellaneous .and voluminous 
writer, was horn at hluiresk, in Aberdeenshire, 
about the year 1579. What the ranlc or condition 
of liis family was, is unknown ; wo know, however, 
that he studied at Cambiidoe, and that when he 
went to Prance, which he did while yet young, in 
order to perfect his education, ho represented himself 
as a man of family, and as the possessor of an 
estate. At Paris, he obtained a professorship in 
the college of Beauv.ais, where he manifested a very 
quarrelsome temper, engaging, it is said, almost 
daily in som.e brawl. One" of these unseemly dis- 
turb.anccs resulted in 33. 's having to retreat to 
England. To Prance, however, he again returned, 
bringing with him a wife, whom ho had. married 
while in England, and avho was voty bcautifuL 
Crossing the Alps, ho obtained a second professor- 
ship at Pisa, drawing a handsome salary for his 
labours. Here, however, the infidelities of his avife 
marred his peace; and ho removed to Bologna, 
where ho became professor of Idles Ictlres, .and where 
his wifo completed her shame by eloping with ‘ one 
or more’ of his students. Poor D. seems to haa’c 
been fond of this w.anton, for ho took the trouble of 
.attempting the e.aptturo of the fugitive.^. He failed; 
and died at' Bum, near Bologna, GtU September 
1025. 

33. is the author of numerous treatises, .among 
which m.ay ho mentioned the Historia Ecclesiasiica 
Genlia Scotorum — a avork in which his desire to 
magnify the merits of his country often induced him 
to force the names of persons and boolis that never 
existed, and to unscrupulously claim as Scotchmen, 
writera whoso birthplace was doubtful, or who were 
knowm to bo niitives of England, W.alcs, Ireland, and 
even Prance and Germany ; but nevertheless, in 
spite of its defects, it is justly reckoned a valuable 
and erudite performance. It avas reprinted for the 
B.ann.atyne Club in 1829. 

33EMH'LCEHTS (Lat. dmvlcco, I soften), bland 
and lubric.ating liquid substances, taken by the 
mouth, for the purpose of soothing irritation of the 
mucous membranes, and promoting the dilution of 
the blood, and the increase of the secretions. Demul- 
cents are chiefly composed of Slarcli (q. v.), or Gum 
(q. a'.), or of substances containing these, dissolved 
in water; sometimes also of oily matters, or the 
white of cjgs, .and other albuminous or gelatinous 
substances largely ddnted. The decoction of altha:.a, 
or marsh-mallow, is a favourite form of demulcent. 

DEJIH'HRAGE, in the law-mcrclnant, is an 
allowance made to the m.aster or owners of a ship, 
by the freighter, when she is detained in port by the 
latter beyond the specified time of sailing, for his 
own cona’enienco. A certain number of days, c.aUcd 
running or avorking days, arc allowed for receiving 
and discharging cargo, and it is usually Etipid.atcd 
in charter-parties that the freighter m.ay detain 
the vessel, cither for a specified time, or as long as 
ho pleases, on pajnng so much per diem for over- 
time. All the ordinary c,ause3 of detention, such as 
port-regul.ations, the crowded state of the harbour, 
and the like, are at the risk of the freighter, 
and demurrage must be paid, though it be proved 
that the dehay was inevitable by him {Comment- 
antes, V. i. 431, Shaw’s od.). ‘In short,’ says Mr 
Bell, ‘ the rule is, that during the loading or unload- 
ing of the ship, the merchant runs all the risk of 
interruptions from necessary or accidental c.ausc3; 


while the ship-owners have the risk of all inter- 
ruptions from the moment the loading or unloading 
is completed.’ But demurrage is not due where the 
delay arose from detention of the ship by a public 
enemy, or from hostile occupation of the port ; and 
it cannot, of course, be claimed where the fault lay 
with the owners themselves, or the master, or crew 
of the vesseL The demmTago ceases as soon as the 
vessel is cleared for sailing, though she should be 
prevented from actually doing so by adverse winds. 
\Vhcn the days of demurrage are limited by special 
contract, arid the ship is detained beyond them, the 
sum due as demurnago under the contract will be 
t.aken as the measure of the loss for the further time 
which may be claimed in the form of damages. It 
•will be open, however, to both parties to show, that 
the r.ate thus fixed per diem is either too high or 
too low. 'Where there is no stipulation beyond the 
ordinary agreement th.at the usual time shall be 
allowed for loading and unloading, the master will 
be entitled, when this period expires, either to sail 
or to cLaim damage for detention. 

DEMHTRIIER, in English Law, is an exception 
by one party in a suit or action to the sufficiency 
in point of law of the case of the opposite party. 
Demurrers are in use in common haw and in equity. 
Ac common law, each party may demur to the 
snlHcicncy of the pleading of the opposite p.arty. 
The party whose pleading is demurred to may either 
amend or put in a jomder in demurrer. Before 
argiunent, the pleadings arc prepared in a particular 
form, called the Demurrer-book. A demurrer in 
equity, like a demurrer in law, admits the facts of 
the case, but states objections to the form of the 
bill in equity (n. v.), or tho sufficiency of the 
plaintiff's case therein disclosed, to sustain tho 
rcmcd 5 ’ cr.aved. It is a pleading the use of which 
is confined to the defendant in equity. 

Demurrer to evidence is also a form of procedure 
existing in both common law and equity practice. 
In the former courts, it is, however, almost obsolete ; 
and in its place is substituted a motion for a new 
tri.al (q. V.). It m.ay arise on a trial at bar or at 
Nisi Prius (q. r.). It admits the facts proved, but 
objects that they aro not sufficient to sustain tho 
issue. In equity, .a demurrer to evidence is where a 
witness refuses to answer a question put to him by 
dh-cction of the court. Tho objection is then taken 
down in writing, and is argued before the judge by 
whom tho intcrrog.atorics were settled. 

Demurrer to a criminal indictment is also almost 
obsolete. After the passing of 7 Geo. IV. c. 64, this 
form of demurrer, which was formerly of little 
moment, became of consequence to a prisoner, inas- 
much as by neglecting to state in tuo form of a 
demurrer his objection to an indictment, ho was 
precluded from afterwards insisting in them. But 
by 14 and 15 Viet. c. 100, it is enacted that no 
indictment shall for any of these defects bo held 
insufficient ; and further, th.at every objection for 
any formal defect in an indictment shall be taken 
before tho jury is sworn, ,and may be amended by 
tho judge. This last provision places demurrers in 
criminal cases on a similar footing to that of objec- 
tions to tho indictment in Scotland. There is, 
however, this material difierence, th.at in Scotland 
the defect cannot be immediately remedied, but the 
prisoner, if tho objection be sustained, undergoes a 
further detention in jail on a now indictmont. 

DEMY', a particular size of paper. In that of 
printing-paper, each sheet me.asures 22 inches by 
17} ; dra-wing-p.apcr, 22 by 17 ; and writing-paper, 
22 by 15}. 

DENAIN, a town of France, in the department of 
Nord, on the left bank of tho Scheldt, about five 
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miles Tvest of Valenciennes. Its situation, in the 
centre of an extensive coal-field, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of iron mines, gives it rmusual facili- 
ties for smelting iron, and its Tvorks of this kind are 
of considerable importance. D. is a regular and ■well- 
built toivn, and has a good market. It has some 
manufactures of beet-root sugar. Pop. (1872) 10,430. 
Here the allies under Lord .Mbemarle were defeated 
by the French imder MarSchal de Villars, 24th July 
1712. 

DEIIA'BIUS (deni, ten each), the principal silver 
coin among the Eomans, was equal to ten ases, but 
upon the reduction of the as, the denarius equalled 


Denarius of the earliest kind : 

Having on the obverse n pcrsoniiication of Home as a warrior 

with heimet ; and on the reverse, a chariot drawn by four 

horses. 

sixteen of it. It was first coined 2G0 u.c. Its weight 
at the end of the Homan Commonwealth is esti- 
mated at 60 grains, whde under the Empire the 
weight was 52'5 grains of sUver. The value of the 
Commonwealth denarius was thus rather more than 
S^d., and of the later period about 7^. 

DE'NARY SCALE. See NoT.t.TiOh-. 

DE'NBIGH, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough, the county town of Denbighshire, in the 
north of the coimfy, 30 miles west of Chester, and 
213 miles north-west of London. It stands in the 
hundred of Isaled, near the middle of the vale of the 
Cl'wyd, on the sides and .at the bottom of a rugged 
steep limestone-hill, crowned by the imposing ruins 
of a castle built in 1284 by Henry Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, where there had stood fortifications erected 
by “William the Conqueror, and where there are 
traces of still e.orlier castellated remains. The 
newer part of D. was built at the bottom of the 
hUl, after the destruction and desertion of a great 
part of the to'wn on the top of the hUl, about 1550. 
D. has manufactures of shoos, and leather for the 
English markets .and export trade ; but it is more a 
place of genteel retirement than conunerce. Popu- 
lation in 1871, G323. It sends one member to 
parliament; Kuthin, Holt, and “Wrexham being 
contributory boroughs. In 1G45, Charles I. took refuge 
in the castle after the b.attle of Eowtou Heath. 
The garrison surrendered to the parliamentary 
forces, after a siege, of two months. It was shortly 
afterwards dismantled. The fortifications have an 
area of a square mile in extent. A lunatic asylum 
for the five coimties of North Wales was erected 
near the town in 1848. A noble institution for the 
maintenance and education of 50 female inmates, of 
whom 25 are orphans, was built in the town, and 
opened in 1860, ■ivith funds in the hands of the 
Dnapers’ Company of London, from money left to 
them in 1540 by one Thomas Howell, a Welshman. 
It has an endo'wment of .about £1500 a year. The 
charter of Henry de Lacy is preserved among the 
corporate archives. 

DE'NBIGHSHIBE, a county of North Wales, 
on the Irish Sea, and between the Dee and the Con- 
w.ay. It is 41 miles long, with an average breadth 
of 17 ; contains 603 square miles, has 8 miles of 
coast, and is the sixth in she of the Welsh counties. 
The surface is partly rugged and moimtainous, with 
some beautiful and fertile vales, as the vale of the 
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Clwyd, 20 miles by 7. In the north, is a horse-shoe 
range of hills, 05 miles long, and convex to the 
coast. The highest hill is Cader Fromwon, 25G3 
feet; and many others rise .above 1500 feet. The 
rocks are chiefly Silurian cl.a 3 - and graj’wacke slates, 
with some granite and trap, and bands of Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and Penman strata. There occiu- 
coal, iron, slates, flags, millstones, limestone, lead, 
and copper. The chief rivers are the Dee, Conwaj-, 
Elwy, and Clwyd. The Bhaiadr waterfall is 200 
feet high in two parts. Llangollen vale is famed for 
romantic be,auty and verdure, amid liills of savavo 
grandeur. The climate is mild in the lower parfs, 
but cold and bleak among the hills, ■uhere small 
hardy sheep .and ponies are re.ared. About two- 
thirds of D. are under cultiv.ation ; its corn, cheese, 
butter, and live-stock are greatly esteemei It is 
also well timbered. Salmon are caught in the rivers. 
D. is divided into 6 hundreds, 8 poor-haw unions, 
and G4 parishes, in the diocese of “Bangor and St 
Asaph The chief towns are Denbigh, Wrexham, 
Ruthin, Holt, Llangollen, Lhanrwst, Abergele, and 
Ruabon. Pop. (1871) 103,102, shewing an increase 
of 74 per cent, since the first census in 1801. D.. 
returns three members to parliament, two for the 
county, and lone for Denbigh D. was anciently 
occupied by the Ordovices, a powerful tribe, not 
entirely subdued by the Romans till the time of 
Agricola. Of British or pre-Roman remains there 
stul exist tumuli, two cistvaens or atone cells, 
barrows, and forts. To the times of -the Welsh 
and Saxon struggles are referable the Pill.ar of 
Eliseg, near Ll.angoUen, and the dikes of Offa and 
Watt. Offa’s, the king of Mercia’s dike, to keep 
out the Welsh, was a ditch, with small forts on 
moimds at intervals, and ran from Herefordshire to 
the estuary of the Deo ; Watt’s dike r.an on the east 
side of Offa’s dike, and parallel to it. Wrexham 
Church is one of the seven wonders ’of Wales. 
Chirk Castle is a fine Norman stronghold, latelj' 
restored. 

DE'NDERAH (Gr. Tentp-a, Coptic Teniore, 
probably from Tii-n-AihoT, the abode of Athor), a 
ruined town of “Upper Egypt, situated near the left 
bank of tho NUe, in lat. 26° 13' N., long. 32° 40' E. 
It is celebrated on account of its temple, dating 
from the period of Cleop.atra and the earlier Roman 
emperors, and one of the finest and best presen’ed 
structures of the Irind in Egj-pt. The principal 
temple measures 220 feet in length by about 50 
in breadth, and h.a5 a noble portico supported on 
24 columns. Th? walls, columns, &c., are covered 
with figures and hieroglyphics. Prominent among 
the former is that of Athor or Aphrodite, to whom 
the temple was dedicated. On the ceiling of the 
portico are numerous mythological figures arranged 
in zodiacal fashion, and which were long regarded 
as a representation of the zodiac ; but the absence of 
the crab has led some recent archKologic.al traveUors 
to doubt whether the figures were iptended to have 
any reference to astronomy. There are many other 
sacred buildings at D., including a temple of Isis. 
The whole, with the exception of one propjdon, are 
surrounded by ,a sun-dned brick- waU, 1000 feet 
long on one side, and in some parts 35 feet high. 

DE'NDERMONDE (Belg. Termonde), a town of 
Belgium, in the province of East Flanders, situated 
at the confluence of the Dender and the Scheldt, 
18 miles east of Ghent. D., which is s.aid to have 
originated in the 8th c., is fortified, and has a 
citadel dating from 1584, and possessing the means 
of laying the surrounding country rmder water in 
case of attack. Louis XIV. besieged it in vain in 
1GG7, but Marlborough, aided by a long drought, 
succeeded in taking it in 170G. [In coimection with 
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\ MarlborougVs siege, D. is mentioned frequentljr in 
Sterne’s Tristram Sliandy.} The principal buildings 
of D, are the town-house and several churches, the 
most noteworthy of which is the church of Notre 
Eame, a .very old edifice, containing two admired 
pictures by Vaudyk.' The manufactures are woollens, 
lace/ cotton-yam, &c., and there is a large weekly 
I market for the disposal of the agriculturS produce 
-of the neighbourhood. Pop. (1870) about S3Q0. 

DENPRE'RPETON, a small lizard-like batra- 
chian, found by Lyell .and Dawson in the interior 
of ■ the hollow trunk of an upright sitjUlaria in 
Nova Scotia. The tree was about two feet' in 
diameter, and consisted of an external cylinder of 
coal, and an internal axis of mud and sand, cemented 
together with fragments of wood into a solid rocky 
mass. In this were discovered the shell of a pupa, 
, the first .air-breathing mollusc met avith in the coal, 
and the bones of a small reptile probably 2J feet 
long. It was described and figured by Owen as D. 
Acadianum. ’ He shewed it to be nearly related to 
. Archegosaurua, from the plicated structure of the 
teeth, the sculpturing of the broad cranial plates, 
and the stmcture and proportion of certain limb- 
bones. It received its name, ‘ tree-lizard,’ from its 
having been found in a tree ; and this was supposed 
to shew that it had arboreal habits : it is, however, 
probable that the remains had been washed in avith 
the mud and sand which form the matrix in which 
they are preserved. 

DE'NDRITE, the mime given to a peculiar 
branching mineral crystallisation on the surfaces 
of the fissures and joints, or in the substance of 
rocks, having the appearance of moss, and often 
mistaken for fossil jilants. The hydrous oxide of 
manganese is the mineral that generally assumes 
this form, occurring frequently in great abundance in 
limestone, steatite, trachyte, and other substances. 

DE'NDROUTES, petrified stems of trees or 
shrubs, which occur in all parts of the world in the 
formations called Secondary, especially in the Coal 
formation. They may bo regarded as the remains 
of a' former creatiom They are of very various 
• magnitude. In some places, gigantic stems are 
■found, and these are often observed to have 
branches, fruit, and even leaves — these, however, 
only as impressions — ^whilst in ' other places only 
fragments occur, which, however, belong to trees 
having nothing jn common with those now groiving 
in the same regions — as, for example, beautifiu 
stems of palms at Chemnitz in Saxony, &c. Such 
woods are generally changed into agate, or into 
pitchstone, when they occur in ancient strata 
altered by Tfllcanio fire. , Concerning the question 
of their origin, opinions are still divided, ilany of 
them are so hard and beautifully coloured, that 
they are cut and employed for all artistic purposes, 
lyhen cut into very thin plates, they exhibit under 
the microscope the structure of the wood so per- 
fectly, that it is not only possible for botanists to 
-determine the natural order, or family of plants to 
which it belongs, but even the genus and species. 
They mostly belong to tbo' T’ilices, Cycadete, and 
Coniferce, Brongniart was amongst .the first inves- 
tigators of this department of science. He has hqd 
many followers, amongst whom, in our own day, 
Unger and Gbppert have especially distinguished 
themselves. See (JSppert, Monographic der /ossilen 
Koniferen (Leyden, 1850). ,, : • 

DE'NDRORHIS (Gr.. tree-snake), a genus of 
. serpents of the family Colubrida;, remarkable for their 
extremely slender form, their beautiful colours, and 
the livelmess of their movements. Their eyes are 
very large and prominent. They, are widely distri- 
buted over the warm parts of the world; none are 


found in Europe. They live chiefly among the . 
branches of trees, and insects are their principal 
food. , ‘ 

DENGUE, or BREAK-BONE . EEYEE, also- 
called Dandy and Bucket Eeveb, is a disease 
Icnown in the southern 'states of North America 
and in the West Indies, where it was first described 
as ha-ying appeared in the years 1827 and 1828. It 
was very violent in its access, but not often fatal, 
and consisted chiefly of a severe attack of inflam- 
matory lever, with great heat and redness of the 
surface, and well-marked rheumatic pains of the 
limbs both in the joints and muscles. It usually 
terminated by a copious perspiration after a few ■ 
days. 

, DENHAM, Sm John, an English poet of the 
reign, of Charles L, was the son of the Chief Baron 
of.Exohequer in Ireland, and was bom at Dublin 
in .1615. In 1631, ho entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where, after studying three years, he 
took his degree. Turning his attention to litera- 
ture, ho wrote a tragedy, entitled Sophy, which 
in 1611 was acted -with great applause at Black- 
friars. Two years after, ho produced the poem 
Goopei’a BUI, which has done more to perpetuate 
his name than any other of his worlcs. In 1647, he 
was’ engaged in the performance of secret' services 
for Charles L ; but these being discovered, ho was 
obliged to escape to Eranco ■ in 1648, returning 
thence to England in 1652. After the Restoration, 
ho was appointed' surveyor-general of his majesty’s 
buildings, and created Knight of the Bath. To- 
■wards the close of his life, the latter part of which 
was darkened by an unfortunate marriage, he was 
visited by insanity; but recovering for a short time, 
ho commemorated the death of Cowley in one of his 
happiest poerical performances. His own death 
occurred m 1668. His verse is ch.aracterised by 
considerable smoothness and ingenuity of rhythm, , 
-ivith here and there a passage of some terce, 

DENI'NA, Caelo Giovanni Matua, an Itah'an 
author, was bora 28th Eebruaty 1731, at Revellq, 
in Piedmont; studied at Turin, and in 1754 was 
appointed Humanity Professor at Pignerolo, but 
was deprived of his office on account of his having 
written a comedy in which there was much that 
excited the professional animosity of the ecclesias- 
tical order. D. went- to Milan, but was soon after 
recalled to Piedmont, and appointed Professor of 
Rhetoric in the university of Tiurm. In 1777, ho 
published anonymously at Elorcnco his JDiaoorsor 
aidV Impiego dale Persone, in which ho sought to 
shew how monks might bo transformed into imefui 
members of society. This, of course, again cost 
him his chair, and he was. oven banished from the 
metropolis. In 1782, ho went to Berlin, on the 
invitation of Frederick the Great. Hero he lived 
for many years, and -wrote a considerable number 
of works. In 1804, ho was introduced to Napoleon 
at Mentz, to whom he dedicated his Clef des Langurs 
(Ber. 1804), and was in consequence appointed 
imperial librarian at, Paris, where he died 5th 
December 1813. — D.’s principal productions are — 
Bucorso sopra le Vicende delta Letteraiura (2 vols.; 
Turin, 1761), Belle liivoluzioni iFIUdia (3 vols., 
Turin, 1769 — 1770), an excellent work, which was 
copiously abused by tho apologists of ecclesiastical 
privileges ; and Storia Politica e Letteraria ddla 
Grecia Libera (4 vols., Turin, 1781 — 1782). D.’s 
other works were, for tho most part, written in 
Prussia. Among them may bo mentioned — Easai 
ear la Fie et le Segno do FrSdbric II, (Berlin, 1788), 
La Prueee Liiteraire sous le Pegne de Prederic II. 

(3 vols., Berlin, 1790 — 1791), Tableau Bialongui, 
Statistique ct Moral de la Bauie Ilalie ei dee Alpee 
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mti Vcntmirait (Turin, ] SOj), nn<l i9(oria dcU' Italia Lntly Charlotte, third daughter of the fourth Duko 
6cci(to:/o/e (0 vols., Turin, 1S09—1S10). of Portland: rcrrcjontcd XerTcarile-undcr-Lync 

DENIS, St. .aecordins to tradition, tl.e .apoatlo of tit Mot 


Home n))nnt ^.*50 A.D. to prcacU tno cospcl to u\c 

Gauln. After v.ariou'. deteitiona at Arfca and other 0" «>« <livi3lon of the countv under the Deform 
places, he arrived in P.aris, ivhcrc ho made numerous IWl, l>c avas retnmed for . outh ^otts untd IS.x. 
proselvtes. Percennius or Sicinnius I,K?sccnnins, who Doav.as then aaithout .a seat untd IStl, when he aa-.-.s 
was then the Homan Roavmor of this part of Gaul, f^urned for Malton, hut exchanged thn horouqh 
orden'd D. to he hroucht before him, alont; witli ^^pTtli ^oUs in I” tSoi, on the 

other tavo Chrisli.ans, Jtuslicus, a priest, and EIou- elevation of Mr Shaw Le/c™ to the peorane, D. 
thcros a deacon. As they continued firm in their e’ected Speaker of the House of Commop 

faith, ’in rpito of threats. Pescounius eamsed them f 

to he cruelly tortured, .and afterav.ard-s hehe.aded, ISoO. ISCO, and ISGS. In lS/_, ho retired from tiie 
272 A.n., or, .as others ray, 200 .a. n. Gre^oiy Spe.akcrs chair, in which ho avas succeeded by Mr 
of Tours I'ortunatiis, .and the Latin marlyrolo- brand and shortly after ho avM Created Vaoimt 
pist.s, rt.alo that the bwlics of the three marlym Osaini^on. Ho avas a D.C.L. of O.vford. lie dud 
aicro throavn into the Seine, but taken up by a >n lh7.t. , . . _ , 

pious aa-oman namid Catulla, and interred nc.ar DENIZLl', a toavn of Aplolia, Asiatic Turkey, 
avhere tlirv loat their liven. At a later period, a situated on a loav hill_ rising out of a spacious 
chapel was built ovi-r their tomb. In Coti, King jdain. in lat. 37* -IS' N., long. 29’ 3' E. D. Is 
Dai’iibort founded on the spot an abliey, c.atb d St chiefly occiipieil avith bar.-mru and market-places, 
Dciiia, aihieli roon pTew to be one of the richc't and the inhabitants for the most part residing in the 
most import.ant in the avhole kingdom, and aa-aa environs. Tlie m.anuf.actnro of leather .and a kind 


long the ri pulehre of i.he i'rencli kings. MTi.at of morocco forma the sbaplc industry of the place, 

incaxiira' of truth tlu ia' may he in the .aboao The {Kipulation may noav amount to SOOO or 19,090 ; 

liiegrapha-, it is iinpo’iihle to nay. Tho Acta of St IX, it av.as fonncrly mucli more numerous, hut by an 

avritten about the end of the 7t!i or beginning eartliqii.ako in 1713, no less than 12,000 people 

of tho Sth c.. is founded mendy tiiion aaitgar tradi- peri'dird. 

tion*. and is full of ahsuiahtir'. The Gtxek Church (Han. Drii.rurl), capital, Copen- 


DENI.‘5, .‘^r. a toavn of rraiwe m the department North Sea; on the K, hy the Calfegat, the Sound, 
ol .‘^eine. I'ix iiub s iierth o( I'.an'. It is tr.aa-cned by rvnd tin' llaltic ; on th.e S', by the slates of tbe Gcr- 
two final! flnains, tin' Croud an'l Kotidlon, an'l man emnire : and on tbe . by the North Sea, 
is aveli b iilt, at itli chan rpa lous itnol-s. It is avliich the Hanes call tile ‘ Weclem Oc".an.’ 
iiliiatid uithm the line of forts binning the o-it- The fnllnaa-iiig t.ahle gia-cs the m.ain divisions of Iho 
averk.s of the ferliticatiens of r.arii, .and av.vi itself kingdom of D. and its principal colonic* : 

fennerly fertirnd, but its raiiip.art.i h.avc been ' — 

cona'erted into proimivad* s. St H. lias mantifac* nr-sis j i’';*i»t''nis 

lures of pniited calico, i and oilnr cotton_ goods ; r^r n i u-i 

.al'o levcral ibnir milli, dae iMirl.s, blc.achcries, and . o 

rhemic.al avorl.s. Its a.-arly iiiarke* at ashich there ^piToxa •/, 1 i-.V’O. 

of tlif' t in i’rr.Mcf, a!nl U'-U for n lortnipht, of JuiUntl, J ^ 

-s‘',sSlO. Tin' town i3PU|ijM'‘'ilbyconu'to C?*7C3 

il.it*' tin* founilation of a rai'‘cd above (;rr,*n*-»" I, * *05-3 

tlic (*nulj of St DaiLi iq. V.). iir.n chajH'l W.VI w.’l. l»lin !<— Tjr »S^TJta ) ’ ^ 3“ S2I 

n'plnfi finin’ tirii*' .after lu3 dc.ath, I'V a rhuroli Cniz.S; Johr.anJ Si IKo’i.a*, j ' 

nnd .abliny, I-uilt liy I., ^^Ilo \va.h bnru'tl in . “T“ , 

tbn nld ' y cbiircli, tlitn.aft<r If’Canic the ‘ * 

TnaiK'^'li.uia of til'* hinri of rmiio*. I*y a ibcrcc of ^ ?-• » t ^ 

the Nato’nr.l (.’onviiilioii iii the abbey wat TIo' popiil.Alion of Coj'w'iihA^on (Dan. ajiTj* n.j 

onbTkd to trovi d, aiul in three dayn tomb*! tbe cnpilnl of P., iva*» in lS7-i 
Averc rAerih* non'-ly nlled .Aini di*moli'‘hed, and tlie found by the last rural town ccnMii of 15<0, that 

bcxliei cr- I indi'^enuunalely into ditches prvjcvrid there avore at that date five ns in IXtbeMUcs the 
for tliem. Tlio liiuIduiL', etiijijM-vl of ila lead to caj>ilnl» in ivhich tlio population exceeded 10,000. 

funiudi bulkta for the rv\oluljoi»L*-U, remained roof- J‘®r* 

!*'«»■*, and w.an u^-'d at ,a c.attIo*xu.arkct, until th*' otrn*r, ch!rfrG%rn of FUr.'^n, ... 
time of the v.hdi Napoleon commenced ,\arUu% in JuiianJ, • • • • • 11 * 7 "! 

ill! ri'turatjnri. a uork uhich wai completed by ", 

f uerr^dini; govcnimerit’% in a Ptylc Riirp.asdng even iier?cn% II . • 10,501 

ill fonner Biileii<l(uir. Th** or^mt of the abbey 

church cont.aiai filntncn of the French lanipi and The continental portion of P., ^vhich since tUo 
prine( 1 from Clovi'i to Louii treaty of Vienna of October .'lO, ISGl, has been 

PFNTSON, John- Fvrr.v.v, for nnnv veara almost vliolly limited to Jutland, is, in point of fact, 
Speuher of the Hmiso cf Commons .sn'd i’risy 


in itiriner cjijcihu'iii, ,* ii** 

cliiircli cniit.sias nl-sliicn of the French kings nnd Tbo coiilincnl.sl portion of D., svhicli siiice tUo 

princi s from Clovis to I.ouii N^T. treaty of Vienna of Oclohcr 39, ISGI, hus heou 

DENISON. Jon:.- Evrt.v.v, f.ir nnnv vc.sra nlraost wholly limited to Jutl.snd, is, in point of fact, 
Spc.slter of tho Hdiiso of Commons .snd Fris-j- the iiorlh-wcatem extremity of tho Gcrnmn cni 

Councillor, w.ss born in ISOO; eldest ron of .Tolm nent. The entire const-line of D., nlong the Aorai 

Dentsnn, I.\q., of 0 .singtoii, Nottiiighnmsliire. Edn- Pe-s, Sk.sgemk, Cnttegnt, Sound, Dn ic, ■ 
ented .nt Christ Church, Oifonl,- innrricd, 1S27, Hiltlc Holt, exceciLs S09 miles; biit many inrts 
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of this range are entirely unavailable for purposes 
of maritime intercourse, in consequence of the 
shallov-ness of the water, or of the numberless sand- 
banks, bars, and small islands which skirt the 
coasts. Sccland, or Sa:Uand, the largest of the 
islands, and the seat of the metropolis, Copenhagen, 
has an area of about 2000 square miles. Its surface 
is in general very flat, and only a few feet above 
the level of the sea, and the highest of its few 
isolated elev-ations is not 500 feet above the sea. 
The island is generally fertile and well-wooded, 
more especially in the south, but in the north the 
soil is in many parts arid. Funen (Dan. Fyn), the 
island next in extent, with an area of about 900 
square miles, is diwded from Seeland by tho Great 
Belt, and from Jutland bj- the Little Belt. It is less 
wooded than Seokand, and is intersected by a r.ange 
of hUls'of inconsiderable height. The smaller 
islands of Laaland, Langoland, Falster, and Moen, 
with an area of 2000 squ.aro miles, are grouped to 
the south of Fiinon and Seeland, and exhibit the 
same jihysical and geological characters. They 
evidently, at some earlier epoch of the world’s his- 
torj', formed, together with those two Larger islands, 
one connected whole, with Jutland on tho west, and 
Sweden on the east. The north-east shores of 
Seeland are separ.atod from the latter country by a 
channel 70 miles in length, and only li mile in 
breadth at its narrowest point, known as the Sound, 
or the Ore Sund, Ear Sound, so denominated from 
its resemblance to tho human e.ar. This channel 
varies from 10 to 19 fathoms in depth. Tho western 
coasts of Seeland are divided from Eiuien by the 
Great Belt, a channel 9 miles wide at its narrowest 
point, and from 5 to 25 fathoms in depth — while tho 
western shores of Funon are separated from the 
peninsula of Slesvig and Jutland by tho Little 
Belt, which is about four-fifths of a mile wide.’ Tho 
peninsula of Jutland, whose area is about 9000 
square miles, was anciently, and even comparatively 
recently, covered with forests j but since their waste- 
ful destruction, extensive tracts have become con- 
verted into sandy heaths, and in some parts it has 
been found necessary to sow bent-grass and plant 
trees, in order to prevent the mischief accruing to 
the cultivated Iand.s by tho clouds of dust raised by 
the wind. One-third of Jutland has been rendered 
unfruitful by these causes, but where the few forests 
still remain, tho neighbouring districts are produc- 
tive and well cultivated. Efforts have been made 
■within tho last few ye.ars to plant the heaths and 
drain tho marshes of Jutland, and tho results have 
on the whole been successful, more especially in 
reg.ard to the latter, which are of considerable im- 
portance, since they supply largo quantities of turf 
for fuel. 

The coasts of D., both on tho continent and in 
the islands, are indented with numerous b.ays or 
fjords, the largest of which is Limfjord, which 
intersects Jutland, and since 1825 has insulated its 
northern extremity by breaking through tho narrow 
isthmus which had sep.arated it from the North Se.a. 
It covers an area of 250 square miles. D. abounds 
in small lakes, the most considerable of which are 
Arre, Esrom, Fure, and Bavelso, all in the north 
and west parts of Seeland. But as no inland point is 
more than 30 or 40 miles from the sea, and the 
ranges of hills are low and interrupted, the country 
has no rivers properly, so c.allcd. Intercommunica- 
tion is, moreover, facilitated in the islands and in 
Jutland by various canals. 

Foads, Failways, etc. — Tho high-roads and lesser 
country roads, together measuring upwards of 1000 
miles in length, arc in general in excellent condition. 
At tho present time there are about 100 miles of 
railroad in the islands and Jutland. In 1871, 


the telegraphic lines extended to a length of 323 
geographical miles, while in the same year 539,000 
telegrams wore transmitted. 

S’, dlimate, Soil, Productions, Ac . — The climate of D. 
is modified by vicinity to the sea, and is consider- 
ably milder, and the air more humid, than in the 
more southern and continental Germany. The cold 
is [seldom very intense before Christmas, or after 
the middle of March. Tho summers are oepasion- 
ally very hotj the weather generally may be charac- 
tcrised as very variable ; ram and fogs are frequent. 
The mc.an temperature in Copenhagen, whose climate 
may be regiirded as representing an average of that 
of all D., is, in winter, 32’9° ; spring, dS’S" ; summer, 
GS’S"; autumn, 49’3° Fahrenheit. The alternations 
from winter to summer are rapid, and scarcely 
broken by the intervention of spring or the succes- 
sion of autumn. Westerly ■winds prevail in tho 
proportion of 48 per cent, to all others. The total 
absence of mountains and large rivers, and tho 
alluvial character of the soil, by precluding all 
mining operations, of necessity lead the peasantry to 
follow agriculture, in tho pursuit of -which more 
than h.alf the population .arc engaged. The drought 
of the spring -and the short and sudden hc.at of 
the summer are often detrimental to the grass ; but 
there is seldom .an absolute failure in the supplies, 
and the cereal crops are generally good. During 
tho last half-century, the cultivation of wheat has 
increased nearly 200 per cent., while that of rye 
and barley has decreased rather than augmented. 

Bye is more extensively used for bread th.an any 
other of the ccre.als, tho average returns for tho last 
ten years shewing that about 3 millions of tons 
averc raised in the kingdom annually, valued at 
nearly 19 millions of rix-doll.ars ; while, in spite of 
the relatively increased cultivation of wheat, tho 
quantity and value of the latter scarcely reached 
tlie half of the above figures. Barley and oats, for 
■u’hich tho Danish climate seems to bo specially well 
adapted, yield the largest annual average returns— 
■viz., for the former, GA millions of tons, valued at 29 
millions of rix-dollars, and for the latter millions 
of tons at 21 millions of rix-dollars. Since tho 
potato crops were attacked by disease in 1847, the 
cultivation of this tuber has declined, but tho aver- 
age yield may be reckoned at about 400,000 tons. 
According to the census of 1871, there were in D. 
310,570 homes, 1,238,898 horned cattle, 1,842,481 
sheep, and 442,421 swine. Of these there were ex- 
erted in the same year 12,500 horses, 50,200 
omed cattle, 21,000 sheep, three-fourths of avhich 
belonged to Jutl.and, while tho GO,C00 swine ex- 
ported had been nearly all raised in the islands. 

The Danish fisheries which, in the middle ages, 
were of considerable importance, have sunk into 
such insignificance that the supply falls so far short 
of tho very moderixte national demand for this 
article of food, that from 8 to 10 million lbs. of dried 
and salted fish arc annually imported. Tho prin- 
cipal fish in D. are herrings, cod, flounders, mackerel, 
salmon, and eels. Oyster beds, which are included 
under ■the roy.altics of tho Danish crown, are mot 
with at Frederikshavn, Skagen, and in tho Limfjord. 
No part of the Danish territories is rich in minerals ; 
some coal is found in the island of Bornholm, gj’psum 
at Segeberg, and salt at Oldesloe. Amber is coUected 
on the western shores of Jutland. Peat is got 
avherevei there are swamps ; and from tho absence 
of productive coal-mines, and the incre.asing scarcity 
of wood, it is of great v.alue for fuel, and every 
village in the vioinity of such land has a certain 
portion assigned for its supply. Beech and birch 
are the iirevalent trees, but oak, pine, and larch are 
also indjgenous, and grow to perfection. Agricul- 
ture has been steadily improving in D. of late years, 
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1)\ifc tLe land is too much snljdlvidcd to admit of the 
expondituro of great capital ; and, moraovcr,_ is 
seldom cidtivatcd hy the owners. Tl>o condition 
of tlio labouring classes is happy j they arc more 
roomily and w.arinly lodged, and hotter clad, than 
in Great Britain, and their dwellings are always 
clean. The po.as.ants still continue to mamif.acture 
much of uhat they req^uire within their own hoine.s, 
the avomcn wc.avinc linen and woollen BtufTs for 
the use of the honscliold, and the men making their 
own fnrnitnro and simplest farm-implements, and 
the vrooden shoes which are worn hy men, women, 
and children. Almost two-thirds of the entire 
area of the country is nr.ahlo laud. The Danes 
liavo not hitherto avadod th''mselve.s of the great 
natur.al advantages winch the country possesses 
for manufactures and trade ; and nolwitlisl.and- 
ing the rich porcelain clays m liornhohn, which 
nlhird valuable materials for the manuf.acture of 
earthenware, and the .abundant water-power in 
every part of the kmgdnni, the industrial opera- 
tions are verj* incnnsidiT-ahle. 'rin-ro are, however, 
a few good porcelain and gl-asi worh.s, and iron- 
foniidrics, ehielly in S,s laiid an 1 m-ar Copenhagen ; 
and of hate years the niannfaclurc of cards .and orna- 
inent.al jiaper h.aa been brought to great c.'cccllence 
in Copenhagen, ainl at Siiliehorg, in -lutland. Idiien 
i-- the jirineipal artiolo of ifomc-slic manuf.acture in 
Seclami, hilt the supply doci not lUifTice for the 
hoiiie-deinand. Many 'of the restrictions avliich 
formerly crainp’ d foreign commerce have of late 
ve.ari been remoied, hnl the eoininerci.al h’gisl.alinn 
is stdl too prot' stive to give (re<- se-ip- to tiidividn.al 
cut Tpri'e. 

y,Vp>r(,i nil'/ /m/^irC The principal articlea of 
e.vport are gram, hutt'-r, eln e--*, sm,,k(sl ami ralted 
meats, brandy, Inpn un, hone il i attle. lior.se >, r>kms, 
luds's, t.allow, bristles, .t.s .Vm.nig tlw importa are 
mi'gar and iiiol.as e s, une i aiel spirits, ralt, dnigs, 
Bjiiees, te.atile f.ahr.c . tunlier, cuil.sulTcs-, ti'.a, t-d>.acco, 
nee, ll.av. In mp, /.c. 

The Danish oile i.al riliirns of the commerce of 
the ennntry .allerd no i hie t'l Uie mom y-v.alue of 
the iiiipirts and ixports. as they nn rely give the 
Miight or hulk of the arte h i ai r.iP d hy the cus- 
toms. About tno thirds ol the export trade is 
c.irri' d nn in native ves-els. In 1,S7‘J there were 
chipi of .'I iiidhcin tons, I lean '1 at all the D. 
p'lrti. In the ii.ime xiar the D. imr.-antde Ih-et 
eonsistid of "T Ifi xi eh, im hi ling til iite.im ships, 
and having in all a leTS' p ni' r ot .'iTIs, and a toii- 
li.ige of Ibl'.llUl). 

A*ci -viur, iCe. .\ecording t-i tlie hudgel for I'sT-'l, 
the revenue of th.it yi.ir ii r - 1 l-oned at I7,7tIthtSHI 
ri-X-dollara, or m-.irly tl imlhou pounds sUrhiig. and 
the cxp-'iiditiire -at 10,100,11110 rix-dollar.s, Since 
the w.ir of l.sOO. the Danish gox-eniinent has 
1 maintained a Urge reserve fnii l for the purpose 
1 of having means to provide agvinst xvar or other 
' emergency. The aimmiit nsin-d in 1S7‘-! was 
! S,ii7d,0011 ria-dollar-'. 'I’lie inti rest of the fund 
thus accuniulateil eoietitntei a xery x oiisidcrahh- 

* item in the niiniial renniies of tlio nt.ite. The 
state funds xverc est.in.it' d m l'i7‘-/ -at -1G.2SG,'01‘./ 

' nx-dollar.i; and the natmn.al d-ht, xxhicli, since 
ISGG, hai hem ninh rgmiig a grailiial n-ductioii, 
1 and whieli in ISilO aiiioiintisi to l'dS,71il,2IS n\- 
j dollars, was, in 1^71/, only ll-l,tiG0, 7b 1 ri\-doIlar.i. The 
coins m circnl.ation are a few gold k'n-dencks d’or 

• (IGs, -1'/.), silver specie-dollars (lx, ;i'/.), a ri.\-dollar 
C.’s. '2il.), divided into G marks of IG skillings each. 
.\ project is at present under consideration to ndojil 
one uniform monetary system for the three Scan- 
din.avian kingdoms, based on the deciin.al principle ; 
hilt hitherto this desimhlo alteration has been 
hindered hy the ojiposilion of the Norwegian Stor- 


thing. Since 1839 the Danish iionnd-xvoight has 
been made equal to half the French Idlogramnio, 
and its fractions reduced to corresponding equiva- 
lents. IVith a' similar view of facilitating inter- 
national commercial relations, the old D.aniah bhip- 
mcasuro of a hmst {= 150 enhio feet)xva-i done axx.ay 
xvith in 16G7, and the English ton cst.ahlished hy 
laxv as the unit for estimating tonnage. 

Armn, Xavtj, tic . — According to law, all able- 
bodied adult Danes are liable to servo for eight 
years in the regular army, and for a similar period 
m the .army of reserve. Exemption from this duty 
can, however, ho obtained under definite conditions, 
.and hy payment of the appointed penalties. The 
kingdom is divided into five territorial brigades, 
subdivided into four battalions, each brigade furiiidi- 
ing its contingent of infantry and ono regiment of 
cavalr 3 '. Exclusive ot the reserve, the army-on the 
peace-footing numbers 37,850 men .and ollicers ; 
and on the war-footing, -19,253. The budget for 
1872 ax-.as charged -1,708,199 rix-dolhars for the 
ministry of sv.ar. The Danish navy is recruited 
from certain maritime districts exempt from the 
li.ahilitj' of snpplj'ing men for the nrmj’. The old 
D.anish fleet, ot which D. was deprived hy England 
in 1807, is now represented hj- a small but xvcll- 
appointed force of 31 steamers (of xx-liich G arc iron- 
ci.ads), with .a horse-power of -19,253. The iiaxy 
numbered, in 1872, ahmit 1020 men and ofilcers. 
Tho ministr}' lor marine aflairs receix-cd from the 
st-ate, in 1872, 1,799,100 rix-doll.ara for tho j'car’s 
expenses. 

J.'ttirnHon. — The cdue.ation.al institutions of D. 
have reached .a verj- high dc.greo of perfection, and 
tew countries, if an}-, can 'compete xvith lier in 
regard to tlie excenence of tho .system, and its 
extensive applic.atinn rel.atix-ely to tho amount of 
the pnpnl.ation. Education is compulsory for chil- 
dren hclxveen the ages ot 7 and M yc.ar.s, and poor 
p ircnts p.ay only a nominal sum towards the govern- 
ment or parochial sclio'ils, of xvhich there are up- 
XX .arils of 3000 in Denmark. There are C tralning- 
e.illeges for tho le.aelicrs of these piihlio Echools. 
Cl.assie.al and other higlier-cl.ass edneatiou is afforded 
hy a largo iiiimher ol colleges in the c.apit.al .and 
iilnre important provincial toxvns, with the vmixjcr- 
Mty of Gop-.-iiliagen for lU centre, xx-liose profos- 
.sional and tutorial staff of .about 50 uiiix-ersity 
te.aeher.i is romarkahlc for the liigh order of instruc- 
tion imp.artcd. There are three public libraries in 
ropenhag.-n, of xvhioli the Itoyal Lihr.iry, with 
.50(1,011(1 vnluni'.-?, is esiicci.ally rlcli iu oriental .aud 
Icelandic MSS. 

lifVfjion. — Tlir cst.ahlishcd religion of D. is Luth- 
er.an, to which tlie kiii'g must hcluiig ; hut complete 
tiileratinn is enjoyed in every part of the kingdom, 
riic Itcforniatioii was introduced in 153G, xvhen 
Christian IH. caused all the Komish hisliojis to he 
sei/ed in ono d.ay, formally iiroclaimcd their depo- 
sition from their sees, .and incorporated the jiropcrty 
of the cluireii xvith that of the crown. D. is divided 
into 7 dince.ses, or .'t’ijCcc {besides tiio-tC in the^West 
Indian C'llonics) — x’iz., Seeland, E'lalaiul, iMiiieii, 
Kiht-, Aarhus, Vihorg, Aalborg, hesitlcs -Skalliolt in 
Iceland ; 1907 parishes, xvith numerous aflUiated 
ehiirclies, G'2 rx-ctor.s, and 1G7 1 parish ministers. 
The nomination of the bishops is x'cstcd in tlio Icings 
thoy ii.avo no politic.al character; hut in other re- 
spects exorcise nearly the s-amo prix-ilcges xvitliin 
tlicir dioceses as their English hrctliron of tho same 
rank. . 

iMw.—’tha supreme court of jiisUce, prosutcci 
over by four assiit.ant judges, chosen hy the Lands- 
thing, 'in addition to the four ordinary high judges, 
holds its sittin.gs at Copenhagen,^ and there are 
lower courts in the toxvns. All civil c-ascs arc first 
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cairicd liefore a Court of ConcQiation, composed of 
pcmons from the vimnil^jr, adccted on acconnt of 
tliejr position and chare^er. Their decisions are 
registered, and have legal force srhero both parties 
hare engaged to abide by the judgment; otherwise, 
the case is caTried to the hi^icr courts. Appeals 
TO poured from all the lower courts to tho Supreme 

OonstilutioTi and Coremmeitf.— The snecession to 
the crown was not necessarily hereditary till IGfSO, 
when the people and the clergy, impelled by hatred 
towards the nobles, in whose hanu the supreme 
power of tho state rested de facto, constituted them* 
selves into a national assembly*, which invested tho 
S(mrcign (Frcdetiek ill.) for liimself and his heirs 
with absolute power, and declared the succession to 
the tl^no hereditai^. Pirom that time, the crown 
exercised the dominirm absolulum, unchecked by 


. Kymri were the earliest-known 

inhalntants of Scandinavia, and made themselves 
formidable to the Homans 100 years na To them 
niceecded tho Goths, who, under thdr mythical 
leader, Odin, established their rule over tho Scandi- 
navian lands: Odin’s son, Skjbld, is reputed to have 
been the first niler of B. ; but the little that is 
known of Banish history in those remoto ages. 


crick YL, yicl^g to the pressure of the times, 
granted a constitution to his people, and established 
an assembly of notables for the island and Jutland; 
the duchies being governed by &eir oivn constitu- 
tional for^ The nation was at first perfectly' 
satisfied with the amount of power conceded by the 
king, but after a time tho anomalous character of 
thc_ authority vested in tho assembly created great 
political agitation and discontent. This feelin' 
oontinued to increase nndcr the reign of Frederick'! 
successor, Christian YIU, ; and on tho death of tho 
latter, his son and sncccssor, PVcdcrick VII., s.aw 
himself obliged to depart from tho conservative 
policy of his father, and to grant, in 1849, tho 
constitutional form of government which B. now 
enjoys and which u based upon the most liberal 
pnneiplcs. The national assembly or Bigsdag con- 
sists of the Folkething and liandsthing, and is 
invested with very extenaivo powers; it meets annu- 
ally for two months, and its members rcctivc a fixed 
allowance during their sittings. The I^ndsthing is 
composed of _GG members, of whom 12 are chosen for 
hfo by the king, whilo the remainder are elected for 
a^term of S years Iqr certain municipal and rural 
clcccoml bodies, who represent tho largo taxpayers 
of the ^dom. A fixed ago, good reputation, and 
a certain moderate independent ineomo arc the 
only qualifications required for election to this 
branch of the Bigsdag: The members of the 
Folkething, whoso number <which is now 102) 
varies with the population, are dcctcd for three 
years by univetsal sufirage, and, except that no 
fixed income is required in their case, they must 
have the same qualifications as candidates for the 
npTOr chamber. The Bigsdag must meet every year, 
and inust, in the course of their session, consider 
-'od^^ispqse of the annual accounts that tho finance 
minister is bound to submit to their scrutiny. 

The kingfs person !is inviolable ; tho ministry is 
irsponsiblc, and with the king os president^ con- 
stitutes the Bxecutivc Boyal i’rivy ConncQ. IGio 
%ven mernbers of this body, who preside over seven 
distmet ministerial departments, are individually and 
colleetivcly responsible to the Bigsdag for their 
acta, and cannot under any circumstaocca bo con- 
demned or pardoned by the soi’oroicn without the 


piracy. Tho p^lo wero divided into ‘ 'Bonder,’ 
TOcmen, and ‘Kmllc,’ bondsmen. Tho former 
busied themselves with war, and ‘ Vikingetog,* or 
piracy, and the government of the land; whSe to 
the latter were left the pcacefnl pursuits of hunting, 
fishing, and tiUiim tiie soil The mission of Ans- 
ganns, the apostlo of the north, to Soutlicm Jut- 
und i^2C, when he baptised Hariud Elak, one of the 
Smna Kongar, or little kings of B., wras the means of 
first opening tiio Banish territories to tho knowledge 
of the moro civilised nations. Tho country was 
soon tom by civil dissensions between the adherents 
of the ancient and modem faith. Gotm tho Old, 
mo first authentio king of B., the bitter enemy of 
Christianity, died in 935: after having subjugated 
the several territories to his sway ; and nftmragh 
hh death gavo fresh vigour to tiio Effusion of the 
now faith, paganism kept its ground for 200 years 
longer, ana numbered among its adherents many of 
thoso half-mythical heroes whoso deeds ore cele- 
brated in tho Bddos and tho Koimpoviser of the 
middle ages: The success that attended tho x>iratical 
incursions of the Korthmen, drew them from their 
own homes ; and whilo Gorm’s descendants, Svend. 
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demned or pardoned by the somroign without tho 
•coneurrence of that body. B, is divided for ndminis- 
iratiro purposes into 20 Am(o% or jurisdictions— 
vix., 10 for the islands, and 10 for Jutland, each 
presided over by a chief or ‘Amtmand,’ who in 
Copenhagen alone hears ilic title of 'Over-president.’ 
Fnmogenituro ia still in force, bat all other limita- 
tions to succession, and all remains of the ancient 
forms of land-tennro by soccago or fixed terms of 
labour, are being entirely abrogated. Tho titles of 
nobility in B. are limited to counts {' graver ’) and 
banms. 


dynasty in 1012, his sister’s son, Svend Bstridsen, 
ascended tho throne. Internal dissensions and ex- 
ternal wars weakened tho country, and the intro- 
duction of a feudal system raised up a powerful 
uohilitjr, and ground down tho once free people i6 
a condition of oppressed serfage. Ynldemar X., by 
tbo help of his great minister Axii Hvid<^ known 
in kistory ns Bishop Absalon, Bubjnmtcdtho Weneb 
of Bdgen and Pomerania, and forced them, in IICS, 
to renounce tbo faith of their god, Svantovit, and 
accept Cbristhmity. Buring tho time of ICnnd VI., 
and in tbo early part of the reign ttf Voldemar H.— 
sons of Valdcmar I. — ^tho conquests of B. oxteuded 
so for into German and Wendio lands, that tho 
Baltic was little moro than an inland Banish sen, 
Tbo jealousy of tho German princes and tbo 
treachery of bis vassals combined to rob Valdcmar 
IL of these brilliant family conquests. death 
in 1241 was followed by a century of anarchy, and 
inglorious decadence of tbo au&ority of the crown, 
daring w'liiifo tho kingdom wnshiongnt to the brink 
of annihilation under tho vicious rnlo of his sons and 
nandsons. Under hie great-grandson, Valdcmar 
ill., tho last of tho Bstridsen lino, B. made a quick 
but transient recovery of tho conquests of tho older 
Viildcmnn, nnd tho national laws were collected 
into n wcU-digested comprehensive code. From bis 
death ia 137u till 1412, his daughter, tho great 


death ia 1375 till 1412, his daughter, tho great 
hfoigaret, first ns regent for her only and early lost 
son, Olaf, and later os sole monareh, ruled, not only 
B., hut in course of time also Sweden and Borway, 
witii such consummate tact, nnd wi& so light yet 
firai a hand, that for once in tho course of their 
history, tho threo rival Scandinavian kingdoms were 
content to act in harmony. Morgarctw sncccssor, 
Btik, tbo son of hermccc,for whose sake she hod 
striven to give xtcrmancncc, by the act known as tho 
Union of Colmar, to tho nmnlgamation of tho threo 
Boycrcigntics into one, undid her glorious work 
with fatal rapidify, and, after an ingbrious war of 
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25 yean frith his vassals the Counts-dukes of 
Slcsrig-Holstcin, he lost tho allegiance and the 
crofvns of his tnplo kingdom, and ended his disas- 
trous existence in misciy and ohsourity. After the 
short reign of liis nephew, Christopher of Bavaria, 
tho Danes, on tho death of tlio latter in 144S, again 
exerted their long-nscd ancient right of election to 
the throne, and chose for tiicir king Cliristian of 
Oldcnhnig, a descendant of tho old ro3’aI family 
throngh Ins inntcriial ancestress, Bikissa, the grea^ 
granddaughter of Valdcmnr If. Christian L, the 
father of the Oldcnhnrg line, which continued 
unbroken till tho death of tho last Idng of D., 
Frederick VIT., in 18G5, laid the foundation of llio 
Blcsrig-lfolstcin tronhlcs, whieli, after maturing for 
centnnes, iiaro ended in our own daj' in dismcm1)cr- 
ing tho Banish monarchy. Christian Imugiit tho 
ernpt^’ titic'of Connt-dnke of Slesrig and llnlstcin 
in i-ICO, by promising for liLs succcssora that thiy j 
should for ever Ir.fvo tho two provinces united, a I 
pledge ho had no right to impose, and thc^* no power j 
to keep ; and iij* ins failure to paj’ his daughter's ^ 
dowry to her hushand, .Tames Ilf. of Scotland, he 
lost for }fnnr.fj- her ancient provinces of tho Shot- 
lands and Orkneys, srincii had liccn gis'en in pawn 
to tho Scottish kinc. His impmfltahlc reign was 
followed I13* half a centiirj* of international atmeglcs 
in Scandinavia. Tlie iiisine tyranny of tho otherwise 
able and cntiglitrnisl Ciiristian If., liy evaspcraling 
I the Banish noiilei, and lashing the ii.stional anger of 
the Su-edrs to fniy, cost liiin his tiirone, and gave 
him a lifodong rniel imprisonment among his snlijccts 
in ]}., svlio chose liis uncle Fnslenrk I. to ho their 
king, wliiic Siuslen w.as for ever separated from 1)., 
and rai'ed under tho Vasis (q. v.), to he a jiowi rful 
and indei«'ndenl alat<" Christian 111., in whose 
nign^the llcfornialion w.is rstshhsheil, united the 
Sh svig-lfolslein duehlei in perpi tuity to the crown 
in iri3.'l. liis irtition of the pri'ster part of the'e 
provinces iiinnng his hrotiier.i hecame a imiree of 
inncli mischief to I), nhu'li did not and till 1775, 
j when the alien.at<'<l territoij' was rvcoverc 1 hj’ the 
^ ri 'sion of Oldenlmrg and Beliivuhor <t to the (fraud- 
Ihike of ISiissia, the repn>-ent.alivo of the Ifoldvin- 
(lottorp family. Fnslenek 1 1., who incre.as-sl th» 
rmhana'smeiiti connected nalli the cnnm-apiian- 
< ages, by making ndditinnal partitions in favour ot his 
hrotlier (the funiider of tho liohtein-Sonderhiirg 
family), was rneceeded bv riinalian IV., IHSS who 
was the ablest of all the [Jnni"h rulers. His liberal 
and wi»o p dicy w.as, however, cramped in cvcij’ 

' din ctinn by the arrogant n<dil"s, to uhose treason- 
able siiiiinene-s IJ. owe.s the rover'es lij’ avhicli hIio 
I lost all the jKfisossnins she had hitherto retained 
in Swiden. The national ili'gracos and abas.-ment 
ariiieh fnllowi d, hsl, in Ififin, under Chnstian’a *011, 
Frederick HI., to the n‘iiig of tho people again' t 
the nnbl. s, nhil tin ir Burrvu>ler into tho hands of 
the king of the supreme inwcr. For the next 
liiindn-d yc.ars, the p 'asantry were kept in fringe, 
and the iniildle cl.as- e i depivised ; wlme the power 
of the crown ri st< <1 in tho hands of a Ocminni'-ctl 
nobility, ariio doiiieeil tlie I.angiiage and usa'ges of 
their country, and eaertisl the inott baneful influ- 
ence on tlie true national lifi-. Many inipniveinent i 
avcR', lioweviT, efTeclisl in the mo.le <if administering 
the law", and the Banish kings, .altlioiigh niitoemts, 

I cverci-eil a mild rule. Th" nhnhtion of serfage was 
hegim hy (’hri'li.an VII. in 1707. but not linally 
coinpkted till twenty yc.atti later ; it was cxtvndtal 
to the diicbics in IbOI. The niiscricaof the reign 
of Christian's son, Frederick VI., due to the rela- 
tions m.aint.aincd Iiy B, avith Xapoirnn, hronglit 
tho coiiiitrv to the verge of min. At svar witli 
Sweden, 1'Jngl.and, Rii'-sia, and Prussia, and avith 
the linauecs in a depressed condition, the lungdom 


aims threatened with banimiptcy; and althongk 
it had smcdily rallied from the injuries and losses 
inflicted uy tho battle of Copenhagen, nndcr 2To1son, 
in 1801, tho fresh inpturo witli the allies, which 
ended in ^o compulsory surrender to tho English 
of tho entiro flcc^ after the destructive bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, Scptcmlicr IS07, completely 
paralysed tho nation. By the congress of Vienna, 
B. ava_s compelled to cede Noravay to Sweden. 
Tho discontent that had long been brooding in 
the duchies, degenerated after tho stirring year 
of 18.10 into, mutual animosity hetaveen Iho llahwli 
and German popidation, whirii was not .allayed liy 
tho schemes dea'ised hy tho conrt to meet th'» difli- 
cultics of the case. Tho anticipated failntc oi heirs 
to tho throne complicated tho nucstions at issue; 
and tho Holstein party, being cneontagcil hy 
the diet at Frankfort, nnd perhaps still more by 
Fm^sin, c.amo to an oiicn riiptnra aaath B. in ISiV, 
Imstoncd, no douht, l>y th'i reaction produced ail 
oa'cr the continent hy the French Bevolution, and 
thus, on tho accession of Ftedcriek VIT., half his 
aiibjMts avi'ro in open rohcllion against him. After 
alt'-rimto hostilities nnd ntmistiecs, tho Slcsadg-Hol- 
atcin avar w.as a'irtnally concluded in 1819, hy the 
aactonr of the B.ancs over the Slcsvig-HDlstcincrs at 
Idstcif, folloavcil h}' the conclnsion of peace hetaveen 
D. ami Prifsia. Tlie liberal constitution granted 
hy the king fully B.atisncd his subjects in D. Proper, 
hut dLsaflcction still ninoiildrrcd in the duchies 
On tho dc.ath in 18G5 ot Fruderick VII., tho pre- 
sent king. Prince Christian ot SIcsadg-HoIstcin- 
(Tldekshorg, ascended the throne under tho title of 
Chri'.tLin 1.^, in miiformity arith the act known as 
the treaty of I/mdon of ISilfl. ly aa'hich the sncccs- 
sion to the Baiiidt crown h.vl been soltlc 1 on him, ' 
ami his descendants ly Ids wife. Princess l/ouise of 1 
1 He'S "-Cas-id, niece of King Christian VIII. of B, | 
Witli Fredcriek VIT., the direct Oldcnhnrg lino had 
I evpired, nnd at his tle,ath, tho qnv.tion of the sncecs- 
> sion to tho duchies neqiilrcd an imp9rt.anco which it 
, had never before ii > • lesswh A pretonder, biekcd ly 
; German influence and help, at once started tip in 
' till' perron of the cldcal son of the Buko ot Augns- 
I tenborg, whose defeat in ISIS, and solemn rcnuncia- 
jtinn of all claims on tho titles or possessions of tho 
D.snish roy.sI house, in consideration of Ids rcccia-ing 
n ftve pstalon, and ncccnting a Large sum of money 
from the croim, had iieen reg.ardcd in B. as tho 
iinaf sclUrment of bis pretensions, 

91ie c.anso of the Aiigiistcnhorg prince, who 
a'aiimed tlic title of Buko Frcocrick VIIL of 
Slcvig-IInlstciii, aa'as spiedily merged and lost sight 
of bj' i’rossLa nnd Austria in their direct aim of 
incorpnmling tho duchies with tho German Con- 
ffleratinn. B., nnaided bj* tlie neighbours and 
.allies iin whn-e sumiort slio had rclicil, was forced 
to go singlc-handcii into tho unequal contest. After n 
liravo blit utterly futile attempt nt rcsist.ancc, th-' 
Banus found thcniselrea forced to submit to the terms 
cniicaled to tbcni ly tlicir iiewcrfiil foes, and resign 
nut only I.aurnborg nnd liolstcin, but tho .ancient 
crown-appanage of .Slesrig into the hands of tho 
German cenfedenate powers. B3’ tho jK'acc of 
Vienna, IGGI, tlie Banish king bound himself to 
abide ly the decision svldcli Prussia and Austria 
should ado]it in rcganl to tlio destin}' of the ses'ered 
Banish provinces. The dissensions hclwccn these 
twogrv.at powers, avldch led to the Anstro-Pnisrian 
war of IStiG, and resulted in tlio triiiniph of Pni5<-i.a, 
lias'C li'ft the fate of tho SIcsvigers entirclj' in tho 
hands of the latter abate, avliicli li.as hitherto refused 
to rolinqnish its hold upon tho province. Siiico 
tho av.ar, B., althniigh mhiccd to the narrow limits 
of tho islands and 'Jutland, has recovered from its 
fall, nnd the degreo of political nnd social freedom 
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pnjoycd b}- tho nation now is higher, perhaps, than 
any to bo met with elsewhere, 


DB'NNEWITZ, a small village in tho pro- 
vince of Brandenburg, Prussia, 42 miles south-south- 
west of Borhn. Here was fought, on the Gth of 
September ISIS, a battle between 70,000 French, 
Sx\-ons, and Poles,' commanded by Marshal Ney, 
,’®9“ Prussians, imder General Tauentzien. 
Iho hghtmg W.a3 obstinate to the last degree. Both 
armies more than once drove each other from their 
positiims, but the patriotic enthusiasm of tho Priis- 
Plans finally prevailed, and Key gave tlic order to 
re.raat. At this moment Bern.adotte, crown-prince 
of Sweden, appeared at the head of 70 battabons of 
lu^sians and Swedes, supported by 10,000 horse, 
and preceded by 150 pieces of cannon. These fresh 
feoops turned the retreat into .a complete rout, until 
the whole of tho Frenoh army presented nothin^ 
but .a vast mass of fugitives. The French lost 15,000 
kiUod, woimded, and prisoners (tho Gorm.ans B.ay 
20,000), and 43 pieces of c.annon. Ihe loss of the 
allies was 0000 killed and woimded, of whom 5000 
were Prusskans. The most important fcsiturc of 
tills victor)- to the Prussians w.as that most of their 
troops were lawheehr (militia), for whom Napoleon 
had expressed tho utmost contempt, dcsirrnatine 
them a ‘ rahhio.’ o i> 

DEli IS, J oity, the son of ,a Eondon saddler, 
was born in London in 1057. No was put to school 
at _n.araow; and afterw.ards, in 1075, he went to 
Gams College, C.ambridge. Four years afterwards, 
he removed to Trinit)- Hall in the same universitv, 
nnd _m 1CS3, took there his degree of M.A After 
loavmg Cambrid"o, ho travelled on the continent, 
passing through Franco and Italy. Botuniiug homo, 
po-"’e:'rfon of a small fortune, ho joined 
the utiigs, and brought a sufficiently rancorous 
pen to tho assistance of his p.arty. Ho formed the 
acquaintance of Dryden and Wycherley, and other 
drstagiiishcd wits of tho time, and instigated by 
comp.amon3bip, as well .as by native bent, he made 
various attomjits as a tlicatric.al writer. D. ava» 
mcpensiro in his h.abits ; and having dissipated hb 
fortune, ho liad to depend for subsiatcnco during the 
rcm.ainder of lus life on private patronage and his 
pen. For several years, he enjoyed a small annuity 
procured for liim by Lord Halif.ar, but that ho 
onthvcd. Ho lioo.arao blind before ho died ; and in his 
ffistress, some of those ho liad'flatiorcd, and some of 
tUoso he had .abused, got up a play for bis benefit 
He died m 1734. D. had an iingovcrn.ablo temper, 
•and made many enemies ; and his name, which his 
own wntmgs could not preserve, will hvc' for ever 
in their contempt .and hate. Ho is one of tho best 
abused men in Engli.sb literature. Swift lampooned 
.assailed him in tho Lbrav on Crilicim, 
and fm-ally ‘ damned lihn to everlasting fame ’ in the 
JJimciad. 

ViVANT, B.uioir, w.as bom 
.at Ghllons-sur-SaOno, J.anii.ary 4, 1747. At an c.arly 
penod, ho went to Paris, to study law, but quickly 
betook ]iim.sclf to the fine arts, and acquired a bivh 
reputation as an .amateur and art critic. Durinifa 
midcnco in Southern Italy, bo spent much of his 
time in Btnd)'ing etching and mezzotint ongravinc 
^d along with tho Abl)6 St Non, wroto a IWoc 
rinoTcf'pie dc Napla d dt. Sidle (P.ar. 1788)' 
iutcrward.s, he lived at Venice, and other Italian 
mhos, but returned to France during tbe Bevolution. 
Having, at tbe house of Madame Beaubamais, 
formed' the acquaintance of Bonaparte, ho was 
rfioscn by him to alcompany the expedition to 
Egjpt in tho c.apacity of a ravant. Ho w.as indo- 
farigablo m drawing tbe relics of ancient Egjmtian 
art. In 1802, ho published his Voyage dans la i 


Jiasse a la Haute hgypie, tho engrarings .attached to 
which admir.ablo work are ver)- correct, and prove 
D. to have been a skilful artist. As a member 
of tbe Eg)pti.an Institute, he had .also the most 
important p.art m the Desenplion de VEgypte drawn 
up by that learned body. Bonaparte now m.ado him 
Inspector-general of Museums, in which capacity ho 
exhibited great ability. He accompanied Bonaparte 
m vanoiis subsequent expeditions, and sugn-ested to 
him what .art-trc.asiires of tlio conquered citfes would 
he most Buitahlo for the Louvre. After 1815, ho 
was dismissed from his office, TJie remaining-ycars 
of his life were occupied in preparing for publica- 
tion .a History of .4Tt, to bo illustrated by the 
best artists, but he did not live to finish it, havine 
died 27th April 1825. D.’s work was completed 
by .^amy Duval, and published in 1829, under 
the title ATonuments des Arts da Dessin cliez Ics 
Ecuples tant Ancieiis que Modemes. D. bimsnlf 
executed ^ many as 300 etchings, chiolly imit-ations 
of the fllyle of Bombrandt. 

DENOUEMENT (Fr. from dCnouer, to untie, 
winch .ag.am is from nccud, a Imot.) In Fiction, this 
term 13 gcner.aUy applied to the termination or 
catasHophe of a play or romance ; hut, more strictly 
spc.along, it designates the train of circumstances 
souan" the plot, and hastening tho catastrophe. 
A good denouement in a novel or pl.ay Bhould be 
natural, as n result of the preceding plot, and yet 
Eliould not ho bo ohv-ious as to ho easily anticipated. 
Forced .and arbitrary solutions of plot, offending 
.against nature .and common eense, are frequently 
pcrpctr.atcd for theatrical effect [coups dc thCAlre). 

DENS, Prrnr., a wcU-ltnown Boman Cathoh'o 
Uicologian, was born in IGOO, at Boom, a small 
Belgian town, situ.ated on tbo river Bupcl, about 10 
miles south of Antwerp, Apparently, nothing is 
knovni--at least by Protestant amtors — regardin'r 
tho incidents of nis life, ns his namo njuie-ajs in 
no encyclopaedia or biogrophic,al work that wo are 
acquainted with. The ac.anty information wo 
possess IB derived from tho epitaph inscribed on 
his tomb In the chapel of tlie nrchiepisoopal coIlc "0 
of ilnlines by tbo present (1857) rector. From tins 
cpi^pu^ it appears tbat lio ■was reader in tbcolopy 
at Ma^cs (something equivalent to our professor 
of_ 'rinity) for twelve years, plcbanus or parish 
pnest of St Bumold’s or Bumbold’s Church m tho 
e-ame city, and president of the College of JIaliucs 
for 40 yc-ars. He also held v.arious honorary 

church offices. Ho w.as canon and pcnitcnti.ary, 
«jTiodic.al examiner and sohoiastio archpriest of St 
Biunold’e— the metropolitan church of Bclgiiun. 
Ho died 15th Februaiy 1775, in the 85t!i yc.ar of hio 
age. Tho avork which has rendered D.’s namo 
faniiliar, even to tho Protestant public, is his . 
Thcolo^a Moralis ct Dogmatica, It is a Bysternatio 
exposition and dcfcnco--in tho form of a catechism 
- of every point of ethics and doctrine maintained 
by Boman Catholics, and is extensively, if not 
generally, adopted as tho text-book of theology in 
their colleges. It appears to owe its popiiiarity 
more to its being a bandy .and lusablo compilation 
than to any CTcat talent cihihitcd by its author. 

'^osuisticaT parts of tbo work have been Bcveroly 
criticised by Protestant moralists. Tho edition wo 
h.avo consulted is the Dublin ono of 1832. 

DENSITY. 'Wlicn of two bodies of equal built 
or viihunc, the one contains more matter than tbo 
other, it is said to have greater density than that 
other. Tho nnantity of matter is measured by tho 
weight, and thus density and Bpeoifle gravity come 
to bo proportional to one .another. Platinn, wliich is 
.about 21 times tho weight of water, long passed for 
tho densest body; hut Breitbaup of Freiburg, in 
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1833, made out iridium to be tTnco as dense. Rare 
is opposed to dense, and tlie rarest body knoum is 
hydrogen, ■wbich is about 14J times rarer than, atmo- 
spberic air. The density of bodies is diminished by 
heat, and increased by cold. See Heat, Matter, 
DE'ETA, or GYEfNTA, a market-town of 
Hungary, situated on the Berzava, about 30 miles 
south of Tomesvar. It has several large annual 
fairs. Pop. (18091 2919. 

DENTAL SYSTEM. See Teeth. 
DENTALITJM (Lat. detis, a tooth), a genus of 
marine gasteropodous molluscs, of the order Tuhuli- 
branchiala, h.aving two symmetrical hranchim (gills). 



n, the flholl of Dcntaluim Entahe, h-ol:on lorpitudinally, fihoa'- 
inf; tho animat in n contracted s C, tlio ehcll, ehen'ini; 
tins animal advancmf; out i a '''1° t, IV"- Omt, the lobes of 
whioh are developed in tlic fern* , corotti ; part of tho 
collar of tho mantle. E, tho ur.Tal, ma)fhfned,^'’3ttricati.d 
from tho shell, nith the mantle sfit tho doV®*'^* 
medial line, detached in jtart from its pos'r/op jnVertion, 
and turned aside so as to shciv tho parts enclo.,, ;*o »lio 
extremity of tho foot, winch closes tho aperture of the 
collar foi, of the mantle nopj hh. lobes of tho foot; c, tho 
foot itself, presontini; a depression or a channel, running Its 
whole length; <1, tho head; e, the cercbr.il ganelion;/,/, 
the two sides of tlio moutii : y, y, the membranes which 
support tho branclua;: Uh, ii, tho branchla:; pp, qq, tho 
retractor muscles; t, tho musclo of insertion; t, tho 
c.vpaudcd posterior c.\trcmity, in which is situated tho vent. 

wbicli itro enclosed, .along with .all the otber soft 
parts of tho body, m an elongated shelly tube. The 
tubo is conical, somewhat curved, and has a con- 
sidcnablo resemblance to an elephant’s tusk in minia- 
ture. Until recently, from a mistake origin.ating in 
the similarity of its hranchim to those of some of the 
Aniididcs, the D. w.as ranked in that order. Fossil 
species abound in tho Tertiarj’ formations, 

DE'NTEX, a genus of acanthoptcrous fishes of 
tho family or Sparidiv (Sea-breams, &c.), liaving a 
deep compressed body, and generally perch-like form ; 



a singlo dorsal fin, tho anterior r.ays of avhieli .are 
spinous ; sc.aly ohcelcs ; and many sm.all conieal teeth, 
among which are in each j.aw at lejist four large 
4UG 


canine teeth, elong.ated, and curved inwards. One 
species (D. mdgaris), the Dmlex of the ancient 
Romans, abounds in the Mediterranean, and has 
occasionally been taken on the southern shores of 
Britain. It is sometimes called the Four-toothed 
Sparus. It attains a large size, sometimes three 
feet in length, and 20 to 30 pounds weight. It is an 
excessively voracious fish, as its large cam'ne teeth 
might be held to indicate, devouring other fishes ; 
but is itself in much reguest as .an article of human 
food, and ^eat numbers are taken in tho mouths of 
rivers in Dalmatia and the Levant. It is there also a 
considerable article of commerce, being cut in pieces, 
and packed in barrels with vinegar and spices, in 
which state it will keep good for twelve months. It 
was preserved in the amry same way by the ancients. 

DENTIFRICES are substances, generally 
powders, which are employed ns aids in cleaning the 
teeth. Charcoal and cnttle-fish bone-powder are 
useful as detergents ; ch.alk, as a soft powder ; and 
pumice, as a h.ard gritty s jbstanoo for occasional use, 
when tho teeth .are more than ordinarily coloured. 
Catechu, cinchon.a, and rhatany, pre employed to give 
nstringency to the tooth-powder ; myrrh, to impart 
odour; and bole armeniao, to communicate a red 
colour. Common s.alt, crc.am of tartar, phosphate of 
soda, and sulphate of potash, arc occasionally used ; 
.and where the breath has an unpleasant odour, the 
addition of 4 parts of blcaching-powder (chloride of 
lime) to tho 100 of the tooth-powder, removes tho 
feetio ch.aracter of tho bre.ath, and also tends to 
whiten the teeth. 

DE'NTILS (Lat. dens, a tooth), in tho Ionic, 
Corintliian, and Composite orders of architecture, 
are ornaments resembling teetlu See ExT.U!L.tTur.E. 

DENTINE is the thin layer of cement or enamel 
which more or less coats the teeth of tho mammalia, 
and from tlio compactness of its stnicturo and fino 
texture, it is generally, called the ivory of the tooth. 
It is very hard and durable, .and ''on.sists mainly of 
phosphate of lima nccomp.aniod ,by gelatine. 

DENTIRO'STRES, a tribe or sub-order of birds, 
of the order Inscesorcs, charaoterisod by a bill with a 



Examples of Notclied Bills : 

The notches or Bcrratvircs nre c\iilcr)tJy adapted to tho better 
securing of tho prey; and this conformation appears not 
only in Iho JJrntiiwfm, but in birds of otlicr groups and 
orders. Examples maybe seen in tho doublc-toothod Falcons, 
as in tiie genua Harpagus, a \ in tlio Nogons, b\ in the aub. 
genus Andropadus, c; and in tho Chizrerhis Varicgat.'i, d, 
■U’hcro tho teeth nro amall, sharp, regular, and of equal 
eirc. TIio Zrtuio of YicUlot, r, has a central or raptorial 
tooth to its bill. 

marginal notcli towards tlie extremity of tho upper 
mandible. It is composed chiefly of insectiyorotis 
birds, althongh the SlmUes {Lmil’idcc)^ wliich belong 



to it, prey .also on smnll birds, quadrupeds, and andimisplaced, one overlapping tlic other, or those 
T' ptilcf. Among the other families of D.^ are of the upper jaw falling behini those of the lower 
Mn-nUrla: (Thrushes, ftc.), Sijhiada: (Warlilers, when the mouth is closed, thus ijrodncing the nro- 
, fee.), vlmpr/irfre (Chatterers), and il/((scicapirfa; (Fly- minent condition of the under-j.aw denomin.atod 
catchers, i-c). • ‘under-hung.’ To remedy these depots, a variety 

' DE'hlTISTBY, the art of the dentist, or that of means have been adopted by dentists ; the priti- 
I treating disease in the teeth {Denial Surgery], and ciple upon which .all ot them aet, however, being 
of 1 cplacing these org.ans when lost {Mechanical tlmt of pressing the displaced tooth or teeth into 
' JJenthtry). the n.atural position. This, of course, requires that 

j 1. Denial Surgery. — The disorders to which the room or space should exist for them to he thus 
I teeth are liable arc those .arising from defective adjusted ; and where this is not the case, the usual 
' development, such .as imperfections in form or procedure is to remove one or more of the h.aok- 
■ structure, irregul.arity of position, &o. ; those, ag.ain, teeth, or any othera avhich it is less desirable to 
‘ constituting diseases more properly so c.allcd, such preserve. Some considerable time is necessary to 
aS c.arics or dental dec.ay, necrosis or dc.ath of a complete the regulation of misplaced teeth; and 
tooth, inflammation or neuralgia of the soft tissues even after they h.avc assumed their proper position, 

I connected with them, such as the gum, the central they i-cqnire to be carefully maintained there, other- 
pulp or jicri'c, fee. ; lastl3q those arising from .acci- wise a tendency to resume their former irregularity 
dents of aaarious kinds, such as blows, falls, and the soon manifests itself. 

like. Stopping or JPiUing. — This is one of the most 

The tro.atmrnt of all those diflorent afiections is important and delic.ato operations the dentist h.as 
generally of a local kind ; or, in other words, con- 'f® perform. The first step to be taken in filling or 
fined to the spot in which the disease m.anifcsts ‘stuffing’ a tooth, .as it is sometimes called, is to 
itaolf. But dental disc.ase3 themselves aro not cle.ar aw.ay all decayed and dco.aying substance. 
alw.aj-3 of a purely loe.al nature ; and it m.ay he For this purpose, a number of slender digging and 
generally st.atod that wheroa-er a tooth becomes excavating steel instruments, termed ‘excavators,’ 
diseased without anj' well-marked or ostensible nre required. AVith these, the hollow in the tooth 
cause, such a tooth has been originally defective is scooped out and thoroughlj' cleaned. If pain bo 
or wc.alc It has been, in fact, imperfectly do- occasioned by this process, the opcr.ation of ‘de- 
veloped, and this imperfection is duo to constilu- stroying the nerve,’ as it is c.allcd, h.ad better at 
tional c.aiiscs, or such as aficct the general health of once bo resorted to. This is performed in scver.al 
theindia'idual. In this way, a very slight c.ause is waj's. AVliere the tooth is singlo-f.anged, as in 
sufficient to excite disease in. and lead to the do- front-teeth, the nen'C, or more correctly the pulp, 
struotion of, such a tooth. Disease imp.airs wh.at maybe bored ont by passing a slender) broach, or 
little aat.ality it' .already possesses ; it becomes less square and pointed steel wire, up into tho central 
.and less .able to resist the action oven of such influ- c.avity of the tooth, with a sliglit rotary motion, 
cnccs as it is naturallj' exposed to in tho mouth — Where this c.annot bo done, however, tho best jil.an 
chemic.al decomposition is sot up, and tho substance is to destroy tho nerve by some c.austio application, 
of tho tooth is broken dmvn, and dooaj’s — litcr.ally, such as arsenious acid, chloride of zinc, carbolic 
rots .awaja This, in most c.ascs, constitutes the acid, &c., carefully applied. Tho method of doing 
pathology of dental c.atics ; but there seems no this is to clean tho tooth thoroughly out, and 
doubt that in other instances c.arics, like .any other then to apply a little of tho caustic on a pellet of 
morbid action in tho bodily tissues, may commence cotton wool -about tho size of a b.arley.pioldo or a 
in teeth previously quite healthy. grain of rice — pressing it well into tho dco.ayod 

The ohjeet of the dentist, in these circumstances, hollow, and then filling it over with soft bces-w.ax. 
is twofold he cither attempts to .arrest tlio doc.aj'. This should bo .allowed to remain there for six, 
.and repair its r.avngc3 ; or ho removes tho dise.ascd eight, or twelve hours ; it may at the end of that 
tooth altogether. These operations, along with time bo taken out, and tho stopping proceeded 
Bupplj-ing .artificial teeth when tho natural ones avith. 

aro lost, constitute, with those for tho trc.atincut The cavity being properly shaped and cle.ancd 
of various minor affections, tho main offices of out until its walls arc of sound and hard tooth-bone, 
dentistry. it is to be well dried, and tho plug of stopping- 

I’romising that .all operations in dentistry require material inserted. Various substances arc cm- 
to bo modified according to different cases, wo shall ployed for this purpose, .and the mode of using ''.ach 
shortly describe tho various manipulations required is somewhat different. For temporary stoppings, 
in their performance. ' pure gutta-percha is a sorvicc.ablo m.atcrj.al. A 

Scaling. — ^This is a little operatiou, by which qinantity sufficient to fill the c.avity, and somewhat 
tho accumulation of a substance termed ‘tart.ar’ is more, is to bo gently warmed over a spirit-lamp — 
removed from the teeth. T.artar is a deposit from not in hot water — and when quite plastic, is to bo 
tho saliva, and lodges in greatest quantity most firmly pressed with a blunt-nointcd stopping-instru- 
commonly behind the lower front-teeth. AVhero it ment or ‘plnggcr,’ into all tho interstices of tho 
accumul.atcs it is generally accompanied by .absorp- hollow in the tooth — more and more being pressed 
tion of the gums, whereb3’ the neclm of tho teeth in, until tho surfaco of the plug so formed is on 
are, exposed, and they become loosened, and fall a level with the surfaco of tho tooth, when all tho 
out. Its remov.al is effected by little hoe-sh.aped superfluous portion should bo removed, and tho 
steel instruments, bent in a manner to reach more solid plug smoothly finished. 

easily those situ.ations in which tho tartar is found. A set of stoppings known as osteo-plastio fillings 
Their mode of use is by inserting tho point of any have recently been introduced, and are inserted into 
one of them under the free edge of the mass of the tooth in a soft condition, where they harden in 
tartar, .at the gum, and lifting it away from the the course of .a ferv minutes. 

b.acks of the tooth to which it is adhoront. The Another variety of stopping-m.atcri.al consists of 
teeth are then freed from .any particles still sticking amalgams of different kinds. M.any absurd state- 
.about them, and their .surface smoothed by being ments have been made reg.arding the evil effects of 
rubbed with pumice-powder or challr. amalgam stoppings, but tho only ro.al disadvantage 

Jlegulaling . — 'Bic tqcth of the second, or per- attending their use is shrinkage, and that many of 
manent or adult set, are very liable to be crowded them get black in the mouth, and discolour tho 
130 . «7 
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tooiili, irliflo Bomo {hut do not get black aro friable, to each, of these organa incUTidnoIly ; irithont this, 
and crumblo ainiy in a abort apaco of time. They it is imposaiblo to extract soy tooth npon a correct 
arc to be readily olitaincd, made up, and under principle. Tho tooth is grasped, as far as tho 
various names. ITono of them seem very much instrument can bo made n> doso^ by that 'portion 
sunerior to irhat is known as tho platinum and gold of tho root or fang which just emerges from, or per- i 
alloy amalgam. Tho nmalipim, then, whatever one haps which is just within, tho so^ct; it is then ' 
it may be, is to bo rubbed up with moteuiy to a loosened, not exactly by pnlling, but rather by ' 
firm, plastic consistence, and carefully introduced moving it in a lateral or in n rotatory manner, I 
into tho dried cavity in the same way as described in strict accordance with tho rcspcctire character 
regarding the gutta-percha, and is to ho finished off of fang possessed ; and finally, on its bein" thus ' 
in precisely a similar manner. _ dckichcd from its connection with tho jaw, it ! 

Gold-stopping is an operation of a muoh more is, with very little force, Ctisily lifted from its 
complicated and diOicnlt description. The materials socket. 

used hero arc either gold-foil—tliati^ thick gold-leaf Amestheties aro employed in tlic extraotion of 

— or tho pcciduar substance, or rather tho pcoiiliar teeth in tho same manner os for other siugic.al 
form in wliioh gold exists, known as sponge-gold, oncrations^ where it is desirable to abolish pain, 
or ‘pellets’ of gold mado up in a soft spongy con- l^her and chloroform aro tho only agents of this 
dition of various sizes ready for use. In stopping a natnro which have ns yet been found generally fit 
tooth with gold, even more c-aro is nccc.'isary in x>rc- for practiced application in any operation of a pro- 
I paring tho cavity than what has been already incul- longed diaractor. Chloroform tends to di^rcra tho 
I cated. Its sliope must now bo particularly taken circulation when far pushed, ana in this way should 
I into necoimt, nnd tho nearer it approaches to a bo watched writh care during its ndministration. 

cylindrical form tho better. The gold-foil, when it Hthcr, again, has littio of this tendenojr, but requites 
I is employed, should bo cut into strips, their breadth larger time to indneo insensibih’ty, is mibro excitino' ' 
varying according to circumstances. Various modes .and persistent in its effect, whilo tho odour of this 
of p.icldng the gold are adopted, the chief object preparation remains about the patient for hours, 
being th.at tho foil shall lio in tho c.avity in such a Both of these agents ate liable to occasion sickness, 
way that its edges, and not its ll.at siirhaccs, shall be and as n variety of accidental and collatcml dilfi- 
presented at the siiifaco of tho plug ; otherwise tho eultics may arise daring their exhibition, they ought 
plug will he liable to injury dy layers of it peeling not to bo gii-cn by inexperienced hands, 
off In stopping with sjiongc, or other forms of gold. An amcsthelio proposed nt tho end of tho Inst 
I tho prcparatoiy steps are tho same na for foil-stop- century— mamely, nitrous oxido or laughing-gas, has 
1 ping ; it is, however, nrccss.ny to Ira more c.w.'ful been revived, and its nppUc.-ition in ^ntal surgery 
. that no moisturo ho allowed to interfcro with tho hasbccnof much scn-ico, answering all the irarposcs 

of diloroform or ether in short operations. Like 
• Urn surface of a gold iilng, formed in oillier of tlioso it requires c.arcful employment^ and in somo 
these ways, slinnid be well eonsolidatcd by liard eases it wonld better bo avoided if possible— such 
pre-surc with a blunt plucgor, or lightly kammored as in elderly p.aticnts of a full habit, or those who' 
with a suitoblo mallet, and tho snpcrilnoiis iwrtion may have suffered from any lesion of tho nervo 
being removed, it ought to ho burnished until it centre^ from k-emoptysis, Act Other, modes of 
ass^o a brilliant pctallio bistro. inducing inscnsibQity, lucm or goncrn],’havc been 

_ Eitraelion.—Tlua is tbo principl snigioil opera- Proposed from time to time, but one after another 
tinn falling to the dentist. It is most commonly kss been abandoned os misvrviccabic. All over tlio 
demanded in consequence of wliat is termed tootli- world quack nostrums are found for rendering this 
nchc — a disonlcr svhich, howcs'cr, is not always operation ^rainless ; tiicsc, however, do not demand 
one nnd the s.smo in its nature. This want of uni- consideration here, ns had any one of them afforded 
fornii^' in tho nature of thiiso diseased states to tho least chance of success, it would long ago have * 
wliich teeth aro subject, nnd wliieh aro cempre- been gladly welcomed nnd generally adopted by 
hensivcly denominated tnotlinche, lends to tbo dentists. 

conilicting results obtoincd from tliose applications 2. Mce/ianieal JDeiilhliy.—Tho manufacture of * 
recommended for its cure. Tlieso remedies are nrtiiidal tcctli, nnd other matters comprehended in ’ 

' and of various clinraaters. To explain mechanical dentistry, involve many' subjects of srliich ' 

tbew mode of action, nnd the particular symiptoms no adcqmito or satisractot}’ idea can bo convoyed ' 
indicating tlio selection of c.ich one in prcictenco to by mere description. Kothing beyond a mere out- | 
another, would boro bo out of iiincc. Tlicir inten- lino of the materials employed, and the Icadin" 

, tion. 111 general, is either to destroy tho nervous processes involved in this branch of art, can ho I 
^ librcs existing in a tooth, or to nnnratisp nnd render gjvcn without ximctical illustration. The various I 
them insensible. Among those acting in the former conditions of tlio mouth requiring the adaptation i 
manner arc such as creasotc, arsenious ncid, car- of aitificial teeth, range from eases wlicro only one 
, >>°bo acid, pepsme, clilorido of zinc, nitrate of silver, tooth may bo w.anting, to those wbero not a single I 
[ alum, tannin, jic. ; among those acting in tho latter tooth remains in tho jasv, nhovo or below. Accord- I 
mode nro chloroform,^ laudanum, ctlior, spirit of ingly, nrtificini teeth nio spoken of as parti.'ii or 
cam])hor, &c. Thoro is no ncccs'iity for describing complcto sets — a partial set being one for either ' 
the methM of their .ap]i1ic.ation, further than to upper or lower jaw, where some of tbo natural teeth 
rcmnric, that in all eases the decayed cavity should still rcraaiu ; a complcto set being one for either 
I prcviousiy ho well clc.sncd out, otiicrwiso tho remedy jaw, where nono aro left, or for both jaws, when 
cmjiloycd inaj’ Ira altogether prevented from reaching both nro in such circiimstonccs. 
the ^t where it js intended to act Tlio simplcBt form of p-sirtial sets is what is termed 

tyhero crtraction wmos to Iro demanded, it is a pivotcil tootli. This is an nrtificini tooth fixed in 
perrotmed by means of instruments aitaptcd to the tho month upon tho fang or root of one whoso crown 
special peculiarities of tho tooth requiring re- has been lost by decay or oihcnrisc. The mode of 
movid, or to tho circumstances in which it exists, proccduro is as follows : An artificial tooth, ns near 
Tlio great matter is, that each tooth should ho as possibio to tho colour and form of that to be 
extraeted in nccordnnco with its .anatomical con- replaced is solectcd. TJiis artificial tootli may bo 
ugiirationjimd to accomplish tills, of course, requires either tho croivn of n natural human tooth corre- 
Imowlcdgo of the natural form proper spouding to that losi> or ono made in imitation of 
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tliis, in fi qiGoies of potteiy-irate, and a process 
snneh too long for doi^ in wis place. Sneh Toineral 
teethg os those last arc termed, nro mannfactnred on 
an cidensive scale, and sold ready for use to dentists. 
A tooth of cither Idnd, then, being selected, is aecn- 
rately fitted to the root lenutinuc in tho month, 
rad, by means of a gold pin, a^nsted to, and 
inserted into the open central canol esdsting in the 
root— the other extremity of this gold pm being 
attached to tho snbstitntc tooth— the irholo is fixed 
in its^natnml poation, in a manner that renders 
detection ohnost imposablc. 

Where more than ono tooth is reqnired, and 
occasionally even \rhere only ono is necessary, a some- 
what different contriTanec is had rccontse to. What 
is called a^'plate’ requires to be fitted to &o gnm 
and remaining teeth in so predso and perfect a 
manner os to lio quite firmly and stcaduy in its 
place, and to whidi the artificial teeth reqnnrcd arc 
snbscqnently fixed. 

This 'plate* is frequently modo of gold, silver, 
or platinum platc^ of tho thickness of card-board, 
in whi(^ ^c, tho mamo of ‘plato’ is used in its 
literal signification. Dut such ^ates may bo made 
of other substances besides those of gold, silver, &&, 
such as the ivory of tho walrus, or the hippopota- 
mus’s tusk, formerly used, but now almost entirely 
superseded by vuleauised Caoutchouc (q.v.) or 
ymeanite. Tho first step in any of these processes 
is to obtain an exact model of tho gnm and other 
Xiarts upon which tho plate is to rest This is 
obtained by intiodnoing hecs-wax, or gntta-jiercha, 
or other modelling compound, softened by previous 
heating, into tho patient’s mouth, and pressing it 
foreibly njion those parts of which an hnpreasion is 
desired. On removing tho wax or other aubatanco 
from the mouth, Fam plaster is x>onred into tho 
inould thus procured, and on its hiMcning^ or ‘set- 
ting,’ this ]^stcr-cast presents an exact counterpart 
of the cum. It is npon this plaster-model t^t all 
■tho subxcqncnt operations arc performed in fitting 
the artificial sct.^ Tho following is a very bii« 
sketch Of tho prindpal stims in worldng each of 
tho most ordinary methods employed for these 
purposes : 

MefaUie-plate Selt . — Where tho framework lying 
upon tho gum is to bo of gold or silver plat^ or the 
like, it is necessary to procure, besides tho plaster- 
model, a metal one. This mctiil-modcl is generally 
cast in tine, gnn-mctal, or some such matcnol; and 
a counter-model of a softer metal, generally lead, 
is taken from this again, so that a complete pair 
of dies is in this way procured. Tho cold or other 
plate, cut of a convenient size, is won stamped 
between tho tiro motallio dies, rad so mado to 
assume tho precise form desired. It is then trimmed, 
and any more delicate adjustments mado upon ii^ 
such as soldering bands or claqis round those parte 
where it is to embrace any teeth remaining in the 
month, and finally completed by having uo indl- 
vidnal artificial teeth added to if^ and adapted to 
the comfort and convcnienco of the wearer. The 
modo of fastening tho teeth to tho pl,atc is in ono of 
too ways. One land of teeth have a tebo extend- 
ing along their whole length, and these are fastened 
by means of a pin fixed to the plate, npon which 
the tooth is secured by this pin passing up the tube 
alluded ta Tho other kind are provirad witli short 

S latiniim pimv fixed in the material of tho tooth 
uring its manufacture,' to which pins a piece of 
gold or other plate is soldered, or a mass of gold 
fnsed upon them, and this, again, soldered to the 
framework of tho set itself, wherever they arc 
rcqnircd. 

Vidcanile Sett , — Tho first stop in tho manufacture 
of a vnlcanito set of teeth is to mako a pattern sot 


in wax^ with tho mineral teeth constructed for the 
pn^ose,and which ora to bo used in tho piece when 
it is finished, fixed in the wax; the whole constitut- 
ing, in shori^ an exact fac-similo of what the com- 
pleted sot is intended to be. This pattern set is, of 
course, mado upon and fitted to the plaster model, 
and is adjusted to the wearer’s mouthj^isely as 
if it were tho set to bo worn there, 'fl^cn ernry- 
thing is thus proparc^ a duplicate of the wax- 
sot 18 made in vrucanite— tho vnlcanito nmlaaing 
tho wax, gnd tho mineral teeth being totamed as 
they were. The process by which tho vulcanite is 
made to take tho placo of tho wax consists in 
imbedding tho pattern set in Fans plaster, so that 
tho mould of it, thns scoured, may bo soporablo into 
at least too pi^s. On these bemg token asunder, 
tho wax of the pattern set is melted out with boil- 
ing water, leaving tho teeth in silu. Tho wax is 
then replaced by raw vulcanite, which, on tho 
monld being rcclosGd, is subjected to tho nsool 
process of vulcanising. 

iHio foregoing desetintion comprehends most of 
tho operations connected with surgical and mechani- 
cal uontistiy. For a moro detailed account of 
them, as well as tho discussion of many minor 
pointe connected with tho subject, we mnst refer 
to tho numerous and beantifuUy illustrated works 
specially devoted to sutii matters, lately pnblishcd 
both in this conntiy and America; of toesc, hlr 
Tomes of London's Denial Surgery ; Dr Smith of 
Edinburgh’s Handhooh of Dental Surgery, pnblishcd 
by Churchill, London; Taft’s Operative Denlislrif, 
and Richardson’s Meefianieal Denliitry, both jiub- 
lishcd in America; Oakcly Cole's Dentistry} &c., 
deservo to bo specially mentioned ns among tho 
latest and best works on tho subject. 

DENTI'TIOK, Fsiaop ov (lat dentitio, tho 
process of tccthiim, from dene, a tooth). lii man and 
most mammals, thmo are too distinct sets of tooth : 
one sot which appeals shortly after birth, and 
which ore termed the milk or decidumu teeth; and a 
second set, which, after a fow years, replaces these, 
and which nro termed /lemianeRt tooth. 

Is the human subject tho milk-teeth on twenty 
in number, each jaw containing (from before 
backwards) four incisors, too canines, and four 
molam ; while tho permanent teeth ore thirfy-too 
in number, each jaw containing four incisors, two 
canines, four premolais or bicuspids, and six molais. 
Anatomists are in tho habit of bncily expressing 
tho number of tho different lands of tooth in any 
mammal by what they term a dental formula. The 
permanent tooth in man nro represented by &o 

formula, 1 c|^, p |-=-* m|f4= 32, 

whm tiro letters 1 , e, p, m, staud for incisors, 
canine^ prcmolors, and molars, and whore tho 
tiro terms in each numerator rad in cadt deno- 
minator represent tho number of each particular 
kind of tomb in c-ach half of the upper and lower 
jaw rcapcctivcly. As these formula) are of com- 
rnon use in most works on soology and compnra- 
tivo anatomy, wo odd another example — that of 
tho permanent teeth of tho hog, whoso formula 

is, < C which 

signifios that there ore on each side of both upper 
and lower jaws three inoisors, ono canino, four 
premchtrs, and three molars, nuking in all 44 
teeth. 

For a general description of tho form rad uses of 
theso di&orcnt kinds of teeth, wo refer the render 
to tho articlo Dioeshok, Croaks akd Frooess ov, 
where their special uses are noticed in zeforcnco to ■ 
tho digestive function; whilo (ho history of thtir 
stinctim, &o., is given in tho artido Treih; 
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‘ Tfao following 18 tho usual order and period o£ witlx tlie great physiological changes taking place in 
appearance of the xnilk-tccth : The four central itf and witli dangers of derangement in the just 
incisora usually appear through tho gums about order or symmetry ol their development. IE theso 
tho 7tli month after hirth, tliosc of tho lower jaw diseases often appear to be due directly to tho cutting 
shelving themselves first. Tho lateral incisora next of a tooth, it is because complex causes of disoxdCT 


bones have hccome suflicii'iitly elongated to jicnnit ivith a lancet, so commonly supposed a roecific for 
the npiienranco of tho lirst tnic molar j and nixint tho diseases of dentition, ought to be encouraged. 

liin Rnmn fimn_ flm nnnfml •iims/tM I... ? P 


causes the nbsonition of iho nxits nf tho temporary criminating use of tho gitm-lancct, at tho request 
teeth, and thus incilitnto^tlinirsbtMltlmg; the croini of anxions but foolish mothers and nune^ is 
fnlung o(r, and leaving in.ini fur thr permanent tooth characteristic of a weak and erroneous routine 
behind it to come fumanl and sujijily its place. practice, and must lie denounced ns an imwariant* 
In tiio rcpLacomont of the fin»t by tho second set able interference with tho tndy beautiful process 
®». teeth, the following <»r»kT is ohscrrcrl : The by which tho tooth is gradually evolved from its 
middle incisora arc linit hhed and renewed (usually socket, in most eases, inthoat any Buflering. Tho 
when the child w aUuit eight yc^ara of age), and special treatment of tho diseases of dentition is 
tricn the lateral inci^ois (itorhnps a year later), dtscusscrl under tho sexKiiato articles devoted to 
The anterior molars <if the brat iiet an* then replaced some of these diseases. 


The anterior molars <if the brat iiet an* then replaced | some of i 
liy the nntcnnr |•reIIll•IJPl (thi. imually hapiicnsj 
anoiit t]ic 11th ji'ar) , amt alitiiit a jear aftenranU j . 


ahoiittlio 11 th ji-ar), nn.l ahmit a jear aftonraitU I P’EXTnECASTEAUX. a term of varimw nppli- 
tho pn^cnor <h'ci<luniis niol.iis an n placed liy the I ^istralasia, nfforM one of the few traces 

aecond premolar^ Tht« pi r«isti nt faninea take tho ! ?* f *®*'*^h dwcoyciy in tlint part of the world. It 

-.1 -a al. , , * .t ....a .. ■ AS nn ArAlimniAfVA « AMMA mm.) m t 


appear till three nr four ir« '»ub«i*queutty, and r? o» XJio cnannei, an arm of 

often much l.iti r. ' i J* the Paeinc, neparates Bnmu Island from tho sonth- 

Tho factor}- laws in Kns-land render it ver\- 

important thnt«e elioiild he .ihle t» determine the' J?-.!'* , “ 

ajpis of nine anil IhirUm in < hitilri n, hrcau<-o before .. *’'“** .’??• *!, wncs in yridth from 3 to 9 
a child is nine yearn old. it u ilh .;al to employ it m , «na>“|,and, it is connected 

factoiy-work , and until it ii tliirtu-n, it may only lie l S'* “li ® intenor by means of the Derwent and 
ciiiploycil for a hunted niiiiilH r of hours a day. Mr! ''’“''"““''••‘fj",? through tho former inth 

Nniitiders, a MiUkimnii ilmtiit, has ehewii in lusj tloh*rt-Toi\n, tho capital. 


paiiiphlct, 7Vie T,.ih .1 irK/.| DEKtTDA'lTOS is the rcmoTOl of solid nutter 

Jiijinnrr In t.ninrii I'hililnii, th.it the teeth nirnitl, by water in motion, whether of rivera or of tto 


a lar iirttrr Irn uf at tliM uf bfo, timn » waves and currents of the sea, and the consequent 

the shaiidanl Ilf liei.;lit nhuh In-, been .adopted by baying barn of scnio inferior rock. Tho rate of 
the le.;isl.itun- for this iniriHisi- abrasion depends iijion tlic velocity of tbo current, 

nanum off. intimj / , . //„n.; riii- tei lli .-ire formed and tlio nature of the solid materials through which 
in closed sacs, and iii nsini; to the 8iirf.ive in the jipii- ' it flows ; these two causes cfliially nOect tho clcposi- 
urcss of their piiB th Xliej slnw ly pviietrato the gum , tion of the nbmdcd nutter, for tho canying power 
from lielmv ; a iii.«ei.s fauulurly i.alled ‘ cutting tho ' of tho w-atcr varies with its vdocily and mth tho 
teeth. Xlic mmiiU-r plijHi.il.ig}- nf this process will • weight of the p.articlcs. Tho heavier dCbrJs— l.-irgo 
be descnbcil in .n sep.ir.ito nrlielo faee Tncni); in | stones and gravtl-nro carried short distances, and 


thin layers i 
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five months Old to two 3 'tf«ini or uion*. Intints aro | All deposition, except in tho ease of showers of 
occasionally said to uit* of ' truthuig hut this, like I volcsinic ashes, is tho sign of a superlicial waste 
many other vaguo tcnirt, may Iw miu to bo only n • going on contcmporoncousU*’, and to nn equal 
clo.nk for Ignorance; for the mere cutting of the extent, dscwhcrc, tiio gain nt one point being equal 
teeth IS nevOT, bj* itself, mortal, or cvvn n serious j to tho loss at another. No now material has been 


more complex character, tho entire chgcstivc sy-stom i crust of tho ^oho has not actually .•n«m..«i.d in 
undergoes a cotresponding development. Tho dis- thickness, for w-henever it acquires density in ono 
penod of life correspond in importanco I place, it becomes thinnrr in another. Tho changes 
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that have heen cffeoted hy denudation, and the 
amoiwt of matter thus transported, arc difficult to 
jm.aMe. In districts where faults occur, the surface 
has ueen smoothed, and the uptilted ends have heen 
washed away. These faults sometimes extend over 
several hundred square miles, and the dislocations, 
had they remained imaltercd, would have produced 
mountains uith precipitous escarpments of different 
heights, reaching occasionally to a thousand feet. 
But denudation not Only levelled the surface of 
the earth; in Tenons with horizontal stratification 
it has produced inequalities, hollowing out vjilleys 
of denudation, and often carrying away the whole 
of the superficial strata, leaving moimtains here and 
there winch shew, hy the direction and succession 
of their heds, that the strata of which they are 
composed were at one time continuous, 

DEO'BSTIITTENTS (Lat. de, from, and olslmo, 
1 ohstnict), medicines which have the property of 
removing obstructions, especially in the Lymphatie 
System (q. v.). The glands of the thorax and 
abdomen (e. g., the liver, spleen, Iddney, &c.), as 
well as the lymphatic and lacteal glands, are subject 
to enlargements, which were formerly, imder a 
mcchanic<al_ theory of disease, universally ascribed 
to obstructions of their outlets, or of the vessels in 
connection with them; against all of these states, 
deobstruents were employed with varjnng success. 
The favourite deobstruent remedies are mercury, 
iotoe, and bromine; blisters and Biction, with 
stimulating liniments, may bo said also to have a 
lilce action in some cases. 

DE'ODAND. A personal chattel which was the 
immediate and accidental occasion of the death of 
a reasonable creature, was, by the law of England, 
forfeited to the crown, in order that it might be 
applied topious uses, or given to God, as the term 
implies. The rule did not apply where the instru- 
ment had been intentionally used for the purpose of 
causing death, as in cases of murder and homicide. 
Blackstone traces the oririn of the custom to the 
popish prayers for the souls of the dead, and asserts 
that deodauds were ‘ designed in the blind days of 
popery, as an expiation for the souls of such as 
wore snatched away by sudden death ; in the s.ame 
manner as the apparel of a stranger, who was found 
dead, was applied to purchase masses for the good 
of_ his soul.’ The more probable view is, that it 
ori^natod in the natural horror which is felt for 
whatever has been the instrument of so dreadful 
.an occurrenco; just like the Jewish law, th.at if 
‘.an ox gore a man that he die, the i ox shall be 
stoned, and his flesh shall not bo eaten;’ or the 
old English law, that a well in which a person was 
drowned should be filled up under the inspection 
of the coroner. Similar regulations are to be found 
in the legal systems of most nations. The law of 
deodaud avas abolished by 9 and 10 Viet. c. 62. 
D^ODA'E. See Cedae. 

DEODAE, remarkable as being one of the 
pettiest states in the world, is a (Sstrict in the 
north-avest of Guzerat, which is itself avithin the 
limits of the presidency of Bombay. Containing 
only 80 square miles, and 2000 inhabitants, it is 
yet subdiarided into as many independent com- 
munities as there are villages — the whole being, 
for external pimposes, under the gratuitous pro- 
tection of the British government. The principal 
village, bearing the name of Deodar, is in lat. 24" 

9' N., and long. 71° 49' E. The district was forced 
on the East India Company in 1819, as having 
become a refuge of marauders. 

DEO'DOEISEES are chemical substances 
employed for the purpose of 'absorbing or destroying 
the odoriferous principles evolved especially from 


decomposing animal and vegetable m.atter. They 
strictly belong to the classes of .substances known 
as Antiseptics (q. v.) and DisiNFEca^AHxs (q.v.). . 

DEO El', sometimes distinguished as Buka 
Deom or Geeat Deori, a town of Hindustan, 
stands in lat. 23" 22' N., and long. 79° 4' E., and 
is 1705 feet above 'the level of the sea. Though 
it has been but little noticed by travellers or 
writers, yet it appears to be not unworthy of its 
second namc,-a3 mentioned above, for, on its being 
burned down, some years ago, by a freebooter, 
30,000 people are said to have perished in the 
I flames. It is situated in the south-west part of 
the sub-presidency of the North-west Provinces, 
on the table-land, whence flow the Sone to the 
Ganges, and the Nerbudda to the Arabian Sea ; so 
that the territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, within 
which it is contained, is common to the two prin- 
cipal basins of Northern India. The place is 
about half-way between the better-known cities of 
Saugor and Gnrrah, bemg 44 miles to the south- 
east of the former, and 41 to the north-west of the 
latter. 

DEOXIDA'TION is the term applied to tho 
process of withdrawing the oxygen from a com- 
pound, as in tho reiluction of the native jieroxide 
of iron in the smelting furnaces to tho condition of 
mebffiic iron. On the small scale, in experimental 
inquiries, tho process of deoxidation may be carried 
on before the Blow-pipe (q. v.), where the inner or 
reducing flame is essentially a deoxidising one. 

DEPA'ETMENT (Pr. Deporfement), a term used 
to denote a territorial division in Prance. Previous to 
the Eevolution, France was divided into provinces ; 
but in 1790 Mirabeau rose in the Constituent 
Assembly, and declared that, after having abolished 
aristocracy, it was neither convenient nor safe to 
preserve these provincial divisions. He alleged that 
they were too large, that they tended to concentrate 
the administrative power in the hands of a few, and 
that such power soon becomes aristocratic of neces- 
sity. _ He suggested, therefore, a minuter territorial 
division, as a carrying out of the principles of tho 
Eevolution. This expression of opinion was followed 
by a decree of the Assembly, dated February 1C, 
179p, ordering the aboHtion of the old provincial 
divisions (34 in number), and the redistribution of 
the land into 83 Departments. During the year 8 
of the Eevolution, these were increased to 98 ; in 
1808, the Empire consisted of 127 ; at the fall of 
Napoleon, of 130; and at present it consists of 87, 
including the three new Departments formed by 
the annexation of Savoy and Nice. Originally, 
it was intended that the Departments should be 
governed by persons elected by the citizens; but 
this plan did not suit the views of the First Consul, 
who placed over each Department a prefect, and a 
conseil de prefecture. The Departments were again 
subdivided into arrondissements, over each of which 
was placed a sub-prefect {cous-prS/et). The right 
of naming these functionaries was reserved to tho 
chief of the state. This system of departmental 
administration is still in force in France. 

DEPA'ETHEE, a term in Navigation, explained 
under .Saiunqs. See also Dead Reckoning. 

DEPB'NDING ACTION. An action is said, in 
Scotland, to be in dependence, from the moment of 
citation, until it be finally decided by the House of 
Lords, should it be appealed to that ultimate tribunal. 
As a security for the implement of the decree by 
the defender, in the event of his being found 
liable, tho pursuer is entitled to use either Inhibi- 
tion (q. V.) or Arrestment (q. v.) on the dependence, 
or dependiug issue. 

SOI 



DBPHAL-DEPOSmON. 


DEPHATi (Arloeaipiu htiloaeia), a ttco of ilio 
Bune genus \nth the Bread-fruit (q.v.i and Jack 
(q.v.)i a native of tlic sonth of India, and frequently 
cidtiratcd in ilie northern parts of that countiy, 
fruit is eaten, but is inferior to the tfaek. The 
luicc, like tliat of tho Bread-fniit, is ienaeious, and 
is used for bird-lime. The root is used for dydng 
yellow, D. is ti large tree, and its timber is 
valued for a varioiy of purposes. 

SEPnLOGI'STICATED AIB. See Fiitoois- 

lOK. 

BEPl'IiATOBIES, or EPTItATOEIES (Lab 
dejii/o, to null out the hair), ore chemical a^nts 
employed for removing superfluous hair from the 
skin. They ivero extensively used by tho ancients, 
but are now rcstrictc<l in their employment to tho 
face, and to tho rcmoral of tho hair from tho scalj) 
in &o treatment of certain diseases Tho ciinstie 
alkalies and alkalino earths aro generally used, 
and a good recipe is to mix five pa&of caustic or 
slaked lime, ten parts of carlionatc of soda, and forty 
Iiarts of lard. The terbulphiirrt of arsenic (cam- 
monly known ns orpiment) is occasionally used, but 
its cmphijTncnt is dangemus, ns niij' abrasion of the 
skill will uiiablo tho arsenical compound to bcfpn to 
act. -V mixture of canstie Iliflo and orpiment eon- 
alitnies romo of tlic dcpilnturics to he piir^nscd; 
and it IS believed that the Turkish Ilunna is com- 
posed of these ingredients. A very active and com- 
paratively safo compound is a strong solution of 
siilphiiret of barium iiindi* into a ]KU>tc with st.arch, 
whicli is immediately ajiidied to the part from which 
tlic hair is to 1 hi rviiiovisl, and is allowed to remain 
for (ivc or ten minutes. 

DEPLOY', ns a militiry movement, is a sprc.sd- 
ing-out of a bod}’ of troops in sneli way tliat it ohaU 
display asridcr front and a smaller depth than it 
did before the deplo,vmg. 

DEPO'JfKXT, a term in I/itin Grammar apjih'etl 
to verbs having a passive form but an aetivo sign!- 
fir.slion. They are so c.sUed because tlic}’, as it 
Were, lay down (L.at demno) or dLspciuia with the 
hignillcation proper to their fonn. ouch vcrbs_ Imd 
all originally a reth-xivo meiuiing, like tho middle 
voice in Greek verbs ; thus, oivwor, ‘ I detest,’ means 
radically, ‘ 1 tuni inyiclf away from.’ 

DEPO'SIT was a real contract of tho civil or 
lloiiian law*. It was the simplest of nil contracts, 
and consisted merely in the deliveiy of an article 
by one imn'On to another, to be kcjit without 
ruinunciation, and to bo restored fn aj’MC ns soon 
as the dcmsitor should require . — fiuU iii. 1C, s. 3. 
llctiirii when rumiircd was tho boIo condition of 
tho contract; nnu fio ob1ig.stion was inciiirud by 
the depositary but to exercise onlinan' c,src in 
jircscrvation of tho article. The civil law rcco"- 
nisnl a distinction, as to the value which might 
be rrcovcivd by the deiiositor in caso of loss, 
between the case of articles voluntarily deposited, 
and those which caiiio into tho hands of tho 
depositan’ by tliu misfortime of the owner, ns by 
fire or ahipwrrck. In the latter case, douhlc the 
value of tho article might bo recovered. There 
was also a special provision by the edict A’anfcr, 
raujioiifs, tlabiilarii, whereby ahij^asters, inn- 
kcciKMU, and. stablcnicii were comijelled to exercise 
more than ordinary vigilance over tho goods of their 
customers and iiasscngcrs. , j 

Tho {irinciples of tho civil law as to deirasit liavo 
been universally ndojilcd by modcni nations. In 
Scotland, tho name of the contmet is prraervei 
Lonl Stair, i. 13, 2, lays dosvn that tho depositary is 




accident.’ Tho article must bo restored when 


demanded, and failnio to do this will involve the 
depositary in liability for tho consequences. Sec 
also Ersmne, iiL 1, 2G. 

Deposit, in English Law, is a branch of bailments. 


goods, to bo kept by tiro bailee without reward, and 
delivered ocedruing to the object and purpose of tho 
trust.’— 5tory on Bailments, c. ib 
The chief questions which have arisen in modem 
times ndato to the amount of care which the 
depositary is bound to exercise. Judge Story 
!a}’s down tho principle to be, not the care which 
a man takes of his own affairs, but that wluch 
n rc.'isonablo being W’ould use, and cites in support 
of Ilia view the case Doorman ji Jcnldns, u. Ad., 
and Ellis 25C, where a person intrusted with 
money placed it in his own cash-box, and the 
box having been stolen, tho depositary was yet 
htdd liable for negligence. So also with jewels or 
other vahmblcs — ^tho natiiro of tho article implies 
extra care. Where, however, a sealed packet or 
locked box is deposited, tlio question .arises as to 
tho liability of tho depositary. Erskino la}'B it 
down broadly, that where such a dqiosit is mado 
without showing tho contents, tho depositary incurs 
no extra liability. But Story takes 'a distinction, 
and skates th.at if tho depositary hod rcasonablo 
ground to bclicvo the contents were valuable, ho 
luenni liability accordingly. Tho immenso value of 
the timbcr-tmdo of America raises in that countiy 
questions os to tho liability of a landowner for 
timlicr left by the river on his ground. On this 
imint. Story indicates that the smallest amount of 
liabili^’ is menrred. Whether or not the dcpqsita^ 
may make uso of goods left in his cha^, is said 


to accrue, it is not. If use is a matter indifferent 
then the depositary is not entitled to tho nsc. Tho 
ndmitahlo work of Story on Bailments is the hest 
autkority on tins suhjcct 

DEPOSIT, a term mucli used in Geology, to 
chnractcriso those recks which have been formed 
from matter that has settled from snspension in 
water. Hie materials constitutin'' such recks havo 
been ohUined hy denudation, and their extent in 
one place equals tlic denudation in somo other. 
DcxKisits are characterised according to the condi- 
tions under which they were formed, as marine^ 
lacustrine, flnviatilc, and so forth. 

DEPOSI'TIOE’, tho tertunony of a witness set 
dmvn in writing. Depositions are taken citker by 




litm for that piiriiosc. Tho questions to which tho 
duiiositions are answers are usually put hy tho Icg.al 
representatives of tho paitics to thc^suit, under tho 
control of tho court or commissioner, and tho 
answers aro taken down hy tbo clerk of court, or by 
a clerk spccisdly appointed for tko purpose. It the 
competency of tbo questions or the admissibility of 
tbo witnesses bo objected to, tko objection must bo 
stated to tbo court or commissioner. The latter may 
cither dispose of tbo objection at tbo time, or reservo 
it for tbo opinion of tbo court by winch ho was 
appointed. It is n rule in the laws of evidence of all 
countries that Iho deposition cannot ho read whore 
tho witness might ho bimsclf produced, bccauso his 
Orel testimony IS tho best oviocncc, and sccoudaty 
ciddcnco is norcr admissible. Where he is dead, 
however, or ins.wc, or beyond tho jurisdiction of tho 
conrt, his deposition then becomes the best oifidcncc^ 
and may bo read in court. 





(Tioyitoapai rnioainaid , et Matft 
poQ tfjpa. !pnra ttopjoiAnoo ©t[!(. asptm asop aij? ip 
3n BnaitjSuq uaAa’/idq ‘qopjM. ‘mpsd aq^ aapcAiad 
^pqouBiam lapna} y •3Av:t3 aq^ pa^^mnnoo 
eic paap eqi) jo ea^oq aq^ naqis. Satis si pan ‘qojnqj) 
oqoqpQ ' ocnioa; ' aip jo jCSiUijq aqi jo ttoppod 
V snuoj qotqiV ‘nrpsd qifOSI ?o spjoii !(Big 
eq^ ‘(,sq!(aap eq? go ijno i) SIOH/MO'Ha: Ha 

' 'OOT ‘ip^niiQ sjg fo saiiorj sfidStjiQ — 

■aAtadap og iguoqgna jpig SAaq gqSnii eaop doqsiq 
-qoia aqg gatp Sn^ircgsqgiMgoa ‘noisaaao amgtig kiai 
no og paiaqpa sq" jTiqaqojS ppiOM, ‘’paqsqqcgsa tzaaq 
SaiAsq gaapaoaid siqg pan i aoniAoid eqg go sdoqstq 
jaqgo eqg pna doqsiqqojni eqg go pagsisaoo ZZBI 
paAudap ESA laqSojg go doqsig; eqg qatqis. ^q xaimqug 
oqx ■siqnsp'tl Soiaq ‘gsaua a go goqg oqq ‘doqsiq 
a go jagoaiaqd eqg ‘uBiniSiaiD muagjlqs'aij . a go 
esao eqg ni enop aq jCatn so ‘pasodap aq gomtaa gnq 
‘oudoqsiq "siq go paAudap aq Aatn doqsiq y ‘(Ig •ni 
’iuOQ Sjdaqdagg) aotg’aAiidap go aonagaas gainiog ^na 
gnoqgm ‘pioA St ooigana'q eqg ‘sasaa laggej asaqg ni 
•aagaoaq eqg no’ apisai og ‘nofjnjgsanBas j£q paAvogjog 
‘doqsiq eqg gnoig 'lapio Jia^ ‘goaTSan panmgnoa 
jog f ’paai3ng[| go qaonqg eqg go jSmgq aqg 'naqg 
jaABJtt go mioj jaqgo £xm Sinsn aog ' £ noigonpni 
■ ia:ga sqgnotn OAig tnqgtAi. ‘anias eqg og gnassa aiajaap 
, og' pna ‘qomqo aqg 'm’ saiacgia pna jGmgq aqg paaa 
og SntgoagSan jog nonmiog go 'qooa aqg 

ao ‘sagopgry enin-ilgjqqx eqg go lo ‘iionnrajdns s^niq 
eqg go' noigaSojap 'ni entigoop ^na Sottnagntani 
jog £ Xnonns sa' ‘amiia ao eanasaagpni enids esga jo 
‘ goagSan jo’ eonasaagnon entos joj pioA eaganaq eqg 
ajagoap qatqAi. ‘sagngags pnad sjaAip’go aanansind ut 
(•g) jo £ gg ‘B ‘901 ‘0 •gojA Z P'i’J T ‘•'“■’CI og Xiajgnod 
Snipcig JO SntmiBg JOg,jo ‘ilgipjonron bsojS jo ‘JCgn®P 
-gni ‘ilsajaq ’jog notgounoo’ go jo ‘snnja snoraagni 
jaqgo j£na jo ‘Anopg ‘nosaaig go noggoiAuoo jo jap 
-ngagga go ptmotS etgg no ‘gitioo jadoid eqg nt Xioga 
•JBgoap eanagnas a tlq (q) jaqgta eq^antsiqg ‘pnagSn^ 
^ -KYWAOHaiO Y m KOIIYAIUdaa 


eqg ejB egSiiB siqg ng-sagtinint eqg pna fyOH 
= aqg 'egSaa’gqSu'a’Bi aHO a®™® “naqg . 

£ eoagms eqg go eingEAJno go . ' 

OJgnay oqg"eq g gaq Tiqzijoq kO 
egqiBiA eqg go sagni pojgnan nt \ 
eanagsip eqg og ■pm'ba si sagnnini \ 
nt pamsaam dip 'enig eqx \ 

'a ga jogagoadgp og nomoq , \ 


•noijndtsqy /o 


m’jTOij; B,jedaa eas 'nagaiA pna Jia go aitigajadniag 

J 'anBa pna eja^soinga eqg go egags itanipjo, japnn 
[tp gnajadda eqg go gunonra eqg go eidnrcs a saAiS 
eiqag Samogog eqx ‘naqag Agansn si sajqag e^ 
nt naAiS’dip eqg og egnnnn gsaiaan aqg ‘noigoaagaj 
' go ganoma’oqg go dgtnagjaoan eqg og SniMg •mis 
' eqg go epngfgfc eqg png og japjo nt ‘axSna paAJasqo 
eqg tno:g pagoajgqns eq gsntn nozuoq eqg go dip'guaa 
•adda eqg ‘(pssSA a go qaap aqg tiiojg sa) a gtqod aqg 
tnojg gttagxes a go snaaui tlq epant e'q nozuoq-aas eqg 
eAoqa epngtgp eqg go noigaAjasqo ua pna 'gaY 
entqd poigiaA ettros aqg nt tms eqg jo jags a eqg ^ 

•dg) gnajadda eqg png'og ‘gtrootna sgt go. 
qgnaagjiiog-ano gnoqa jfq dtp aiug eqg qsiuiiuip og ?i 
' paioidnia iptonratoo epu et^ ’dgi etiig aqg go gtmottta 
pqg go pjtqg-XgnaAig-eno og pitqg-eno nio% SniStiai 
' notgaiiBA aqg fjagais. pna Jia eqg go saitigaja’dtnag’ 
eAigajej aqg pna eiaqdsotnga eqg go a.gags eqg og Sot 
■pjooaa sawBA qongAi. ‘egSna na qSnojqg uoxjmjfij, iCq 
eotqd etug’ sgt eAoqa pasiaj si noziioq-aas gnajadda 
eqx ■ •noiBsaj’dap gnajadda sgt" sa etnas aqg tCigoaia 
gon Bi ‘JaAaAoq ‘nozuoq aqg go dtp etug eqx' 

■ 'SDO-T -^tl 4®®J til gqSiaq eqg go gooi ojanbs eqg 
iCid^pijq : Bt epu eqg’‘Batint gaajgnan jo sagntntn nt 
egSna siqg png ox 'HY dia eqg nt Bagta gadignad 


laotgjaA enras eqg nt eng a t/g; 

‘a ’ntojg tiAiajp eaB^s’s,qgjaa 

eqg og gnaSnag a eq Ha 4®'I ~Y ^ 

tnojj ang-piotgjeA a nt pegangts . 

gntod a ’g ‘qgiae.eqg go eoagittB N. ; 

I et^ no gntod a eq y gag ' \ , ^ 

•jogagaadB eqggo , • 
noagaAeja eqg go eonanBasnoo nt _ 

passaidap Biaadda noziioq-aas ' ^ 

eqg qatgAt qStioiqg eiSna aqg st •_?’ 

jttozikoH aHi dO dia uoiss/aadaa 

•sgnatntSaj jCnain go snogegags OAiasaj 
eqg pnaimnoD nao siaamo go Apoq ganis a gaqg 
Stnaes ‘sgttatmSei sa sgQOjp Xnatu sa gon eia eiaqx 
•Xad tClp®? -iiantpjo iiaqg oAoqa pna jbao eatrcAioga 
na BAtaoaj siao’tgo eqg gonjAv go ‘ggdjp qoae ga 
jgags Singoa na si eiatjx •fi'sst si? gtioqa eoniB 
jCtnia q^ug etp nt pagstze saq magMS eqx I'dn 
gdag eq ’jCant gnatnjSaj aqg go eonagBtza egajodjoo 
aqg ojaqAi pna ‘pagup pna paAtaoai oja sgrojoai 
ojeqAS. Btiagonn a tiuog tCeqx' ‘•ssxunivim jpifjp 
go etnan eqg jeptm ‘paAJessi snqg jCgpuanaS eia 
saniadnioo oMg JO eno Jaqggg; "BJaaggo eqg go eno go 
pnamraoo e% japtm ‘emoq ga gdag eia saniadtnoo 
oAiaeai £6tntg eno ga boiajos eAigoa nt paSaSna 
St gnannSei a go qgSnaigs BgoqAi ’eqg g^ /gaioj ' 
Bt aj •e’oiAJas nSiaiog no paiapio si gnattnSai eqg 
traqAi. ‘nani eqg go ’etnoB pna sgooq-pgnatniSaj eqg sa 
gaiv sa ‘gdeg eia gnatmsai eqg og SntSndtaq saiogs 
tnagiao eiagAS. goauaq io tuiog eqg ‘gtiennsai eqg go 
siegianb-paaq eqg st gpd^p a ‘laASAVoq ‘inSgB^e gagnani 
-tSai eqg og eonaiagai nj ’jaAi Siiunp pagteodap 
eia saJogB-^nua eiaqAS. eoagd a og naAiS-’sanitg 
-BtnoB etnan a st ‘sieggaai Aiagggq nt ‘xOd^^a . 

•irmAonatg v so HOUTAMjag eag 
idjqntassy gaianag eqg go ^uoqgtia eqg ^q gdaoxa 
‘jagBttntn eqg go eonasqa eqg’ nt iCiagAqBajd a ^q 
paonnonojd sq gotraao noyfnodap go eonagnag •sasaao 
asganaq sgi go sggojd eqg’ dg gqStJ B,jagBiitnn eqg sgap 
gaqg tnojg pna ‘gmoa loatagnt eqg. jCq’ paonnonoia 
saAi. gi naqAt egap eqg ntoig goaga Bagag gt ‘patnitga 
eq eanagnas eqg gi gnq £ paotmonoid naaq iaAan paq 
gt gaqg ppq st gt’ ‘iliqniaBsy lajattaQ etg og pradda 


no paSiBAaj Bt qonjAi. go gnatnspnf eqg ‘ginoo-qoinqo 
jouagnt na i£q pa’onnonojd st nogisodap go eanagnas 
eiaqM ’ssanpigasn snj gaajga og iJpgg st noigiB 
-odap saq jlq jagaaiaqo Btq og paqoagga amSgs aqg 
esnaoaq’ ‘noigad eqg j£q ndqagnasaid Aten a ^q ,naAO 
os eq ppiotp eq gaqg itqnSajii paiaplsnoo st gt pna 
£sogauaqBtq og paiogs'aj aq'seinoo go’‘gonnno eq gnq 
‘^iqtnBB^’ gajanJg eqg' ^q qoinqo eqg go jagsnnttt 
a sa noigiBod snj og pna ‘Atgsnntn eqg go esiaia’xa 
eqg og ■paiogBai’ eq ‘jaABAtoq ‘iatn an •paap* eia^ 
eq g sa gsn.t ‘gnaoBA Bstnoaaq 'eaganaq eqg pna 
‘(SII ■® ‘56Sf 'gugs) eaganaq siq go sayjgaiodtnag 
eqg p'gnq ‘IgtnSg) ptoigsaiBaioda spi go ’Agno gon 
paAudap Bt eq snaani snjg /Cg •Bgjnoo-qamqo eqg 
aa®o ifpq’ snj tnojg paBodep eq Xant ‘sgjnoo-nojnqa 
ttauagjCqsaig eqg go jfguoqgna aqg sppa Stnggas 
XjBnoioatnngnoo go io ‘adnajsqpa s^ pa’jtqoap’saq 
eq qaiqAS. og qojnqa eqg, go spjapnags’ eqg og tCiajgnoa 
san^aop Stnqsgqtid eBtAUaqgo ao Stnqoaajd.go Jo 
igotipnoo sndpqinaoB pna paonran go ’laqgia ijgnS 
naaq Baq oqAv qsuad a go jagBnttm eqg ‘pntqgdog 
^ ■iJYHAOdd'io Y dO ‘ioioiisodaa 


’Siamio'ad aa— HVKAO'aaao y ao iioiiisodaa 





DE'PTI'OED, a town on the south, bant of the 
Thames, about 4 miles below London Bridge, divided 
from Greenwich by the river Eaveusbourne, a creek 
I of deep water {d(^e ford), formerly fordable at the 
spot where D. Bridge now stands. It contains two 
parishes, St Nicholas’ and St Paul’s, the latter 
formed by act of parliament in 1727. St Nicholas’ 
Deptford lies wholly in Kent, but St Paul’s extends 
into Surrey — ^the Surrey portion being known, as the 
Manor of Hatcham. Pop. in 1871, 60,215, chiefly 
engaged in the Eoyal Deptford Dock and Victualling 
Yards, and in extensive private ship-buildincr and 
engineering establishments. The market-gmdens 
of Deptford are famous. The upper portion of the 
town is well buUt, and is a favourite place of resi- 
dence for j)ersons engaged in business in London. 
D. forms, with Greenwich, 'Woolwich, Charlton, and 
a portion of Plumstead, the parliamentary borough 
of Greenwich, which returns two members. TSe 
ancient Incorporation of the Master and Brethren 
of the Trinity House of ' Deptford Strond,’ founded 
by Henry VIH., has its haU at D., and also two sets 
of alms-houses. Queen Elizabeth, in 1581, visited 
Drake at D., in the ship in which he ‘comp.assed 
the world-’ In 1698, Peter the Great acquired the 
art of ship-building in the dock- 3 mrd here, residing 
at the manor-house of Sa; rs Coimt, which John 
Evelyn had previously occupied. 

DEPTEOED DO CK-YAED, as one of the royal 
naval establishments, was not so remarkable for 
other operations connected with 
the fitting-out of fleets. Being ill adapted for the 
large war-ships of the present day, the dock-yard 
proper was abandoned in 1865, and the naval 
establishment limited to the victualling-j-ard, an 
imp(^ant place, emplojnng several himdred persons 
as officers, clerks, workmen, and hoymon. This is 
the chief depOt for vnotualling the home and foreign 
statiohs, and the marines ; also for slops and many 
of the necessaries for seamen. It is convenient for 
these purposes in being near the metropolitan 
markets.^ The officers receive, examine, store, 
pack, re-issue, and register the various stores, and 
transmit all their accounts to the Admiraltj*. For 
simplicity it used to be called collectively' a royal 
dock- yard ; but the ship-building, the store-keeping, 1 
aud that very miscellaneous process called the pro- i 
msioniug, w'ere the work of different establishments. 

DEPU'CH ISLAND, a member of the Dampier 
Archipelago, lies off the north-west coast of 
Australia, in lat. 20° 38' S., and long. HI’ 44' E. 
Though only eight miles in circuit, yet it is, on 
more than one ground, worthy of notice. On it 
have been formd some ciu'ious specimens of native ' 
sculpture ; aud, rising -with its gi-eenstone rocks to ' 

n. nf K'iA. -tl.... ii. _ < 
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a heimt of 514 feet above the se.a, it presents a 
remarkable contrast to the low-lying shore of the 
adjacent mainland. 

DE'PTJTY, one who exercises power which 
properly belongs to another who has placed him in 
Iris stead. The appointment of a deputy does not 
free the principal from responsibihty, for the deputy 
is not an assignee. It is a general rule, that no 
judge can appoint a deputy unless ho be authorised 
to do so in the commission by which he hinrself is 
appointed. In the rare cases in which a deputy is 
empow-ered to appoint a deputy, the latter is usually 
called a substitute. See SitcniFF. 

DE QTTIN CE Y, Tiiojias, a distinguished English 
writer, was born in Manchester, August 15, 1786. 
His father was a wealthy Manchester merchant, 
who, dying while his children W’ere yet yotmg, 
left his ividow a fortune of £1600 a y-ear. Do Q. 
received his first education at home, aud was after- 
wards sent to the grammar school of Bath. He 
504 


proceeded to the rmiversity of O.xford in 1803, and 
remained there 1808. At the university', he 
made the acquaintance of opium, which was ever 
afterwards his dread familiar. On leav-ing college, 
he went to reside at the Lakes, and fonned one 
of the cluster of literary lights wliioh made th.at 
region at the time so illustrious, and afterwards so 
memorable. He left Cumberland in 1819, and 
m 1843 he came to reside in Scotland,- settling 
"with his family at the village of Lasswade, near 
Edinburgh. He died at Edinburgh on the Sth 
December 1859. 

"With the exception of a strange episode of his 
youth, described in the Oonfessions of an Opium- 
eater, the heroine of which was, singiilarly enough, 
one of the ‘waifs of womanhood,’ De Q.’s career 
was almost entbrely eventless. He led a lonely 
and a speculative Me, and his -writings are at once 
history and autobiography. He was perhaps, -svith 
the exception of his mend Frofessor' Wilson, the 
most brilliant magazine-writer in this century of 
magazines. ^ Everything he wrote, putting aside 
the Confessions, The Z/opic of Political Economy, 
and a novel, , which 'no one seems to have read, 
or if read, to' have remembered, is in the form of 
articles. Even the Confessions themselves were 
originally published as a series of articles in the 
Xjondon Magazine. De Q. has -written on a great 
vai'iety' of subjects, and in a great variety of sty’les. 
He has written articles pervaded by humour of 
the most curious and novel kind, philosophical 
and. critical articles distinguished by originality and 
daring of speculation, aud articles of the nature of 
prose-poems, which are unquestionably of their land 
the most wqnderftd things in English literatm-e. 
In point of imaginative grandeur, and music and 
sweep of sentence, the Suspiria de Profundis, and 
the opium visions that close the Confessions, are 
miracles of impassioned prose. De Q.’s works were 
fo-st collected and republished in America. Between 
the years 1853 and 1859, was published an edi- ' 
tion, founded to some extent on the American 
one. 

DEEAJA'T, the fluvi.al portion of Daman (q. v.), 
itself a comparatively nan-ow strip between the 
I Suliman Moimtains .and the Indus, is, when duly 
I irrigated, singidarly fertile. It is so caHed from 
dera, a camp, which is .a common element in the 
n.ames of its four chief tou-ns — Dera Deen Punah, 
Dera^ Futti Khan, Dera Ghazee Khan, and Dera 
Ismail Khan. These places are all built on or near 
the right bank of the Indus, in Afghanistan. — 

1. Dera Deen Punah, .apparently the least consider- 
able of the whole, has suffered much fi-om physical 
causes, having, in 1819, been nearly destroyed by 
an c.arthquake aud by a simultaneous flood from 
the Suliman Mountains. — 2. Dera Futti Khan is 
the_ centre of a district which produces cotton, 
grain of various Idnds, indigo, sugar, and opium. 
Pop. 5000. — 3. Dera Ghazee Khan, the most 
important of the number, occupies, for commercial 
piu-poses, a very favoiuable position — the inter- 
section of the two great i-outes of the coimtry 
between north and south, and between east .and 
west. Hence it has been recommended as the Ibest 
site for an .aunu.al fair, so ns to suit at once 
Siude, the Pimjab, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and 
Khorass.an. Besides m.anufactures in cotton, sUlc, 
.and steel, it has a bazaar of 1600 shops. Pop. said 
to be 25,000. — 4- Dera Ismail Khan, next in conse- 
quence to Dera Ghazee IChan, is a new cre.ation, 
another tou-n of the same name having, al few 
ymars ago, been sw-ept away by an inundation of 
the bordering river. It stands on the thoroughf.are 
already mentioned between north and south, com- 
manding .also two femes across the InduJ. To 
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tills position it is indebted for a thriving trade, acting in concert with the opposition for seven 
ana, more pamovuarly in spring, it is oroivded by years, he accepted the colonial seals in the Reel 
tlie JjOhaiu Afghans, an enterprising tribe of pastoral administration of 1841, and held them for four 
pedlcrs. Pop. 8000. years. In September 1844, he resided his seat 

DEEBE'ND, or DERBE'KX, a toivn of Russia, North Lancashire, for which he had sat since 

capital of the government of Daghestan, is situ- and was called to the Epper House in his 

ated on the western shore of the “Caspian Sea, on f^itlier’s barony of Stanley of Biekerstaffe. In 
the declivity of a blanch of the Cauc-asns, which December 1843, when Sir Robert Peel determined 
here approaches very close to the water’s edi'e, repeal the com laws, he retired from the cabinet, 
and forms a defile anciently Icnowii as the Albanii ^ P’r* liimself at the head of the Pro- 

Pyte, now called the Pass of Derbeni Lat. 42’ H., tectionist Opposition, which, headed in the Commons 
long. 48° 15' E. D. is built in the form of a parallel- George Bentinck and hlr Disraeli, waged 

ogram, being about tlu-eo miles in length, and from ® ineffectual opposition to the free-trade 

a guarter to half a mile in breadth. It ?s surrounded rneasnres of Sir Robert Peel. He was now regarded 
by strong walls of very ancient date, which are le.ader of the great Conservative party. In 

further strengthened at intervals by towers. From 1^51, on the death of his father, he succeeded to the 


is quite inaccessible to all but small boats. The yhich was, however, displaced in December 

m.aunfactures of the place consist chiefly of coarse following by a hostile vote of the House of Corn- 
silk and wooUen stuffs. Pop. 15,739. D. is a very condemnatory of the budget of his Chancellor 

ancient place, having, as it is said, been fortified Exchequer, Mr Disraeli. On the death of 

by Darius I. to prevent the incursions of the Duke of lYellington in 1852, he was elected 
Scythians ; and it was long considered the key of Chancellor of the TJuiversity of 

Persia on the north-west side. It came finally into Oxford. In February 1858, when the Palmerston 
the possession of Russia in 1795. government resigned on the rejection of the Con- 

•n-R'-RTtV f1,p 5 pir.icy Bfll, he again became First Lord of the 


event iccumed in the 12th cen fimt and hf resr^ed.' 'Hl'retSfncd\o^powm™; 

1° X. In I86S, he resigned the premiership in 

favour of Mr Disraeli. His last speech in parlia- 
jLord btameyTvas created lu 1450; his eldest son ment \ras made in nnnnc;{f?A>> fn fliTt ri?® 

Thomas was created first Earl of Derby in 1485. StoblirifL^of tie S ^td Ootot 

DERBY, 'EdwaTvB GEorriiEr SitiTH-STANLEY, 23, 1809, and was succeeded in the earldom by his 
14th Eaul of, was bornj 1799, at ICnowsley Park, son, Edward Henry Smith-Stanley (for an account of 
Lancashire. He was educated at Eton and Christ- see under the head Stanley). As a debater, 

church, where, in 1819, he gained thd Latin Verse the late earl stood in the very first rank. His power 
prize (subject, Siyracuse). Ho was elected member ot invective was almost unequalled, and his vclie- 
of parliament for Stockbridge in 1820; in 1825, nientcontentionswith O’Connell on theRepealofthe 
he married the second daughter of the first Lord Union and the Irish Church in 1833 and subsequent 
Slcehnersdale ; and in 1820, he represented Preston, years, did much to diminish the influence which 
but lost his seat in 1830, on becoming Chief the Irish agitator had exercised on English politics. 
Secretary for Iz-eland under the administration of He was tall, of commanding gesture, and his voice, 
Earl Grey. A seat was then, found for hiTn at in devated passages of declamation, rang with 
Windsor. He took a distinguished i)art in the power and efiect. 

deb^^es in favour of the Reform Bill, and signalised DE’BBY, a parliamentaiy and municipal borough 
ins -Irish administration by tv'o bold measures— and manufacturing town, the capital of Derbyshire, 
one for National Education in Ireland, and another in the south part of the coimty, in the wide and 
relative to the Irish Chinch Temporalities, which fertile valley of the Derwent — ^thence navigable to 
resulted in ten Irish bishoprics being abolished. The the Trent — ^at the junction of the main branches 
giTcvance of church-rates and first-fruits was also of the Midland Railway, 132 miles north-norili- 
removed, and a graduated tax upon benefices and west of London, and 35 miles north-north-east of 
bishoprics substituted- In 1833, he became Score- Birmingham. The houses are mostly of brick, and 
tary of State for the Colonies, and in the same year the public buildings of stone. The Free Grammar 
carried the bill for emancipatuig slaves in the West School is one of the oldest English foundations, 
Indies, and providing a compensation of twenty reaching to 1162. Here Blackw^, author of the 
m ii li ons to the planters. In 1834, being alarmed Sacred Classics, was a master, and Hamstced a 
by the success of Mr Ward’s motion, for appropri- pupil. Dr Darwin, in 1783, founded the Philo- 
ating the surplus of t^je Lish Churcli temporalities sophical Society of D., and wrote most of his 
to secular purposes. Lord Stanley seceded from the works here. D. is well situated for manufacture 
Grey ministiy, carrying with him Sir James Graham, and trade, being at the south end of a coal-field, 
^e Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of Ripon. and being connected by canals and railways "with 
He ever afterwards adhered to the Conservative a great part of England. It has manufactures 
party, although, in 1834, upon the dismissal of the of silk, cotton, lace, hosiery, lead, iron, paints,' 
Melbourne ministry by William IV., he declined to porcelain, jewellery, black marble vases, columns, 
jom the administration of Sir Robert Peel. After chimney-pieces, and ornaments of fluor-spar, 

m 
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petrifactions, marble, &c. The staple manufacture 
is throwing silk, introduced by Mr CrocEet from 
Italy _ early in tbe 18tb c. ; the silk-mill, with 
machinery stiU in use, erected in 1718 by John 
Lombe, being the first an-J largest of the loud 
in England. Pop. (1871) municipal borough, 49,449; 
parliamentary borough, Gl,381. D. returns two 
members to parliament. In 1867 a new cattle- 
market, on a very complete scale, was opened, and 
also a new corn-exchange. The grammar-school 
was removed in 1862 from St Peter’s Churchyard to 
St Helen’s House, the site of the original founda- 
tion ; and a large handsome market hall was com- 
pleted in 1866. In 1867, Mr M. T. Bass, for nearly 
thirty years one of the members of parliament for 
D., presented the town with six acres of recreation 
ground ; and a new wing was added to the general 
infirmary, D. was the Roman station Derventio, 
which stood on the east bank of the river, opposite 
the town. Roman brass, silver, and gold coins have 
been found, a Roman pavement, and the foundations 
of a Roman bridge. D. — called ^i^orihworlJuge by 
the Saxons, and Deorahy by the Danes — was given 
by the Conqueror to William Peverill. 

DERBY DAY is the second day, tbe Wednesday, 
of the Grand Spring Meeting, winch takes place at 
Epsom in Surrey, in Maj iin the week succeeding 
Trinity Sunday. Upon tins day, the most important 
on the list, and that on which the best horses run, 
the famous Derby stakes, instituted by tbe Earl of 
Derby in 1780, and which consist of 50 sovereigns 
each, are contended for. When the first Derby was 
run for, there were only 36 subscribers at 50 guineas 
each (with £25 forfeit in case of non-starters) ; but 
the number of subscribers is now so large, that the 
value of the stakes sometimes amounts to more 
than £6000. The Derby Day is the great English 
holiday. To be present at Epsom ou that occaaon, 
London empties itself, and proceeds to the Downs 
by modes of locomotion the most heterogeneous. 
For hours, a continuous stream of carriages, gigs, 
dog-carts, vans, and vehicles of every description, 
moves tumultuously along the road to Epsom. 
Shopkeepers on that day shut up their shops, the 
benches of parliament are deserted, one-half of the 
aristocracy appear on the ground, people of every 
condition arrive in countiess niunbers from aU 
districts ; and huge trains .arrive every few minutes 
at the station, bringing their thousands, until the 
entire Downs are covered with a vast moving mass. 
So great is the demand for convey.ances on this day, 
that scarcely a horse can be had either in London 
or within 40 miles of it. At the Derby in 1861, 
the course, which is a mile and a half in length, 
was gone over in 2 minutes 43 seconds— swifter 
lamuing, by 2 seconds, than any hitherto known on 
that course. 

See PLYMormi Beethbex. 


DE'RBYITES. 

DE'RBYSHIRE, an inland county of England, 
lying between Yorkshire on the north and Leicester- 
shire on the south. Its shape is triangular ; the 
greatest length from north to south being 56 
mUes; greatest breadth, 34; area, 1030 square 
miles. The north-west is occupied by the south 
end of the Pennine chain, called the. High) Peak 
or Derbyshire Highlands. This tract forms the 
water-shed between the Trent and Mersey, .and 
is not surpassed for rugged and romantic scenery 
by .anything in England ; abounding in precipices, 
f.aidts, rockmg-stones, caverns — one of which is 2700 
feet long — and streams that often lose themselves 
for a time among the fissures of the limestone hills. 
The Peak, the loftiest hiU in D., is 2000 feet high. 
From the Peak tract, a range runs south ; another 
runs 60 miles south-south-east. Other ranges 
coo ° 


-mterseot parts of the county. To the south, D, 
sinks mto a flat or gently undul.atmg tract of new 
red sandstone, ivith some spots of magnesian lime- 
Mone and coal, and beds of red marl and gvusum. 

are the Trent-dividing D.'from 
Staffordshire for 10 miles, and then crossing the 
south of the county and passing into Rfottinv- 
ham ^and its tributaries, the Derwent and tSe 
Dove, both of which rise in the region of the Peak, 
and flow m a south-easterly direction. Warm 
nimeral springs exist .at Buxton and Matlock, and 
mteimittmg sprmgs at Bannoor and TidesweU. 
D. is celebrated for metals and minerals— iron, 
lead, ^c, manganese, copper, coal, fuUer’s-earth, 
mmeral caoutchouc and ininer,al oil, gypsum, pipe- 
clay and chert for potteries, marble, fluor-spar, 
and alabaster for ornaments, &c. D. has six, canals, 
and is intersected by many braiSches of the Midland 
Raflway._ In the north, the climate is cool and 
moist, with fogs, and often frosts m summer. D. 
is more a manufacturing and mining than an 
agricultural county. The best soils in the south 
are red, m.arly, fertile loams. There are many woods 
and coppices. The chief crops are wheat, barley, and 
oate. D. has much permanent pasture, large dairies, 
and sheep-pasturage in the Peak district. There aro 
manufactures of cotton, silk, worsted, metallic goods, 
porcelain, and marble and spar ornaments. D. is 
divided into G hundreds, 9 poor-l.aw unions, and 
140 parishes in the diocese of Lichfield. The chief 
towns are Derby, Ashbourne, Bakewell, Buxton, 
Chapel-Ie-Frith, Chesterfield, Belper, and Wirks- 
worth. In 1851, pop. 296,084 (in 1871, 379,394) ; 840 
schools, with 37,271 scholars ; 776 churches — 250 
bemg of the Church of England, .and 404 Methodist. 
D. returns eight members to par)i.amont— six for the 
coun^, and two for Derby. There are in the county 
remains of so-caRed Druid circles, barrows, crom- 
lechs, British and Roman roads, Rom.an baths, and 
a Rom.an altar at Haddon Hall. There aro also 
ecclesiastical and monastic remains. Repton Church 
crypt is older than 874. Hardwick HaU contains 
some fumitime of Elizabeth’s time, and .some 
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some furniUire of Elizabeth’s time, and some 
embroideiy said to hare been done by Mary Queen 
of Scots, Near Bakewell is Chatswortb, the magni- 
iicent seat of the Duke of Devonshire. Arkwright 
built his first mill at Cromford, in 1771. Brincffey 
was bom at Tumstead ; and Strutt, the inventor of 
ribbed stockings, at Normanton. 

DERBYSHIEE SPAE is a name given to the 
fluoride of calcium, or Fluor-Spar (q. v.). 

DERE'CSKE, a town of Hungary, 12 miles south 
of Drehreezin. It is situated in the vicinily of 
several_Bin.aU lakes, fram which, in the summer-time, 
a considerable quantity of soda is obtained by 
evaporation. In one of the lakes, smaU hut very 
beautiful pe<arls are found. Pop. (1870) 7334. 

DE'REHAM, East, a town in the middle of the 
county of NorfoUi, 16 miles west-north-west of 
Nonvreh. Its streets are wide, weU lighted, and weU 
paved. The chiu'ch, which is cruciform, with a 
tower, contains the remains and monument of 
Cowper the poet. 'D. has manufactures of agricul- 
tural machines, and in the highly cultivated country 
around there are many gardens and oreWds. Pop. 
(1871) 3689. Here Withhurga, daughter of King 
Anna, founded a nunnery in tbe 7tb o., wMcb was 
burned by tbe Danes, and afterwards refoimded. 
Witbburga was buried in her nunnery in 654, hut 
her remains were stolen thence bv the monks of Elv 
in 974. 

DE'RELIOT, a term in English Law, signifying 
anything forsaken or left, or wilfuUy cast away. 
Derelict hands, if suddenly left hy tke sea, belong to 
the crown ; hut if the sea has receded graduaUy and 
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imperceptibly, tbe gain iviU go to the owner of the the goods remain in the custody of the salvor, or of 
adjacent lands. ^ ^ tJie receiver for his behoof. No claim for salvage is 

In order to comtitate a ship which has been due where the owner, or those in his employment, 
wTooked derelict, it is necessary that the master arc at hand on the coast, and in a condition to save 
and crew shall have abandoned her, avithout hope and protect his property. If any one set of persons 
of recovery. The mere qiutting of a ship for the have taken possession of a derelict, and are endea- 
puipose of procuring assistance from the shore, vouring to bring it into port and save it, another set 
or other temporary cause, rvith the intention of have no right to interfere with them and becomo 
retummg to her again, is not an abandonment. See’ participators in the salvage ; unless it appears that 
Lord Stowell’s judgment in the case of the Aquila the first in possession would not have been able to 
(1 Rob. 3/), and Abbot on Shippmfjj p. 4S9 l "V^en effect the rescue of the property without the aid of 
such abandonment or dereliction has occurred, the the others (Abbot, p. 490), This ride applies to 
first-comers are entitled to take temporary posses- king’s officers, even where the property saved is 
sion of the ship, and to claim salvage, either from government stores. The original salvors cannot be 
the owners, the lord of the manor, or other person dispossessed without reasonable cause. An to the 
ha-™g riglit to wrecks ^claimed by the owners, proportion which the salvage allowed bears to the 
or in the event of no claim from the crown. The value of the property saved in various circum- 


general superintendence of all matters relating to stances, see Salvage. * 
^ ^ DERG, Lough (s 


the Merchant Sffippmg Act ; and the board may; expansion of the river Shannon, between I ipperary 
T™ - e® °l J^erMajes^s ^n the south-east, and Galway and Clare T the 

north-west, is 24 miles long from north-east to 
be areceiverofwreck gouth-west; 2 to C broad, 10 to 20 feet deep at the 
on upper, and 50 to 80 at the lower eni Its surface is 

tbo^^!^^nd of +i O no cousist m tal^g JOO fggj ^J^eve the sea. It contains several 

tiF islands.— The other Lough Derg is in the south 

Imnseli of tliem services to the best of liis abihtv xi® tT r m— 

to save the sHp and her crew and cargo. li aw 

one refuses to obey him, he shaU incuf a penall^ ““y and rocto, 

of £50; and if an/master of a ship or boa^t sh.S MUs Vo tf ’l 200 ^ W ^ 

refuse him his aid, or any proprietor of a wagon, 1200 feet lugh. Saint’s 

cart, or horses sh.aU refuse hiL 4ie use of them! he ^ont gOo ^d t +boT.^^oof .onf 

shaU incur a penalty of £100. All articles washed jfnf Patrick’s 

on shore or lost are to be dehvered to the receiver, °t 

bfforce^'‘'’^tZ*^E®aftW^“^^'^ extS and with too chape^S “ 00 ^!^ 

of Ly lireX t^ rfeefreTshtu cS Cp3 Tfs oof ““fr’ 
up in the nearest custom-house a description of the icS, A°nLS'°^ni-wo 5 .* 

sine, a^d of any marks by which it is diitinguished ; -^"SUst, for prayer, fastmg, and vigils, 

and if the value of such •wreck exceeds £20, he shall DERIVA'TION. See Ettmologt. 
transmit a similar description to the secretaiy of DERIVATION, in Medicine, a method of enrino 
tile coi^tteo of Lloyd’s (s. 452). See Lloyd’s, disease, by which it was formerly supposed that 
Goo^ demed penshable he may seU immediately the maieries morbi, or matter of the disease, was 
(s. 453). The owner of aU wreck is entitled, within drained away through some channel established for 
one year, to claim it from ,the receiver, who wiU it by artificial means, as when a blister is applied 
dehver it up to him on receiving payment of such over an inflamed lung, or a discharge from the 
ppouses, fees, and salvage as may have been incurred bowels established in a case of dropsy. With- 
in teims of the act (s. 470). In the event of no owner out too closely scrutinising the theory, it may be 
cstabhshmg his claim before the expir.ation of a year admitted that many of the practices founded on it 
from the date .at, which the wreck has come into the have ako a pretty firm basis of experience, and 
pos^ssion of the receiver, it; shall ho delivered up are Tvell established in modern medicine, 
to the lord of the manor or other person having title Ti'P'RivrAnpri'T nnv - 7 - 11 ,. , , / r at t • 

to it. If a dispute arise as to the property of week, 7 de^fos, of tbe sInn 

or tbe amount of salvage or other ohaige due, it tZ twn^nd ® 

may he reviewed by any court of law or equity, if DERMATOPHYTES (Gr. derma, the skin, and 
cai-ried there by appeal within three months. If no pbyton, a growth or plant), vegetable growths, 
claim shall he estahh'shed to wreck either hy an oMcfly of the lowest of Cryptogamia (q. v.), inha- 
owner or lord of, the manor, or admiral, mayor, or Mting the cuticle or , epidermis, and giving rise to 
Other person having title to weeks cast on shore at some , forms of skin-disease, ns Favus (q. v.), 


up m lue nearest ousiom-nouse a aesenpaon ot tne 1 wv, A S r — j • -i 

sine, .md of any marks hy which it is diitinguished ; -^"SUst, for prayer, fastmg, and vigils. 

and ii the value of such vrreck exceeds £20, he shall BERIVA^TIOIT. See EmiOLOGT. 

transmit a similar description to the secretaiy of DERIVATION, in Medicine, a method of curinr^ 


6 ther person having title to VTecks cast on shore at some forms of skin-disease, as F 
particular parts of the coast, the Tvreck becomes ^iiiyriasis (q. v.), Ringworm (q. v.), &;c. 
the property of the crown, and shall ht. sold by tbe DERhlEETES, a genus of coleopterous insects of 
receiver, and the proceeds, after deducting fees and the section Fentamera, and of 

expenses, paid into her Maj'e.sty’s exchequer (s. 476). the family Glavicornes (q. v.) ; 

The principle upon which Salvage (q. v.) is given having antennee shorter than V 

on -wrecks and derelict is, that a person who by his the thorax, their three tor- i 

labour preserves goods which the pwnor or those minal joints forming an ovate yr ( 
intrusted "vrith the qarc of them have either aban- compressed club. Their larvro ^ 

doned in distress at sea, or are unable to protect feed mostly on dry and decay- U t 

and secure, is entitled to retain "the possession of the ing animal matter, and are 

goods until proper compensation is made to him for veiy voracious, conunitting Bac 


Bacon Beetle 


lus trouble. AVTiere the parties cannot agree on great ravages among furs, col- {Deriucstes lardarins). 
this sum, and are unwilhng to adopt the decision of lections of natural history, &c. 
the justices, as above stated, the amount is generally D. lardarhis is the weU-lmo-wn Bacok Beetle, the 
Uscertained by a jury. Till the question is decided, larva of which is so often destructive to bacon and 
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other ^Icd meats, and often also to idicesc. The 
perfect insect is about a quarter of an inch in lon^, 
and of a dull black colour, the base of each wmg- 
coTcr ash-coloured %rith three black srofs. The 


segment. The larva of D. mttrimu is common in 
the dried carcasses of vermin nailed up on doors by 
ganiukcepeis ; that of D. vulpinus abounds among 
calces of hides brought from worm climates ; that 
of x). pmticeua in long-kept stores of ship-biscuits. 

Use is sometunes made of larva) of species of 
V. for procuring vvoll-clcancd skeletons of birds and 
other small ammals: the animal is first soaked in 
ivatcr, to get all the blood out; then dried, to suit it 
to tho taste of the larvm, ivhich are placed uith it 
in a covered box ; and in a sliort time tocir work is 
very neatly and comiiletuly done, much better tiian 
by ants. 

DEUMIS. SccSkw. 

DERiMO'PTEUOlT.S (Or. skm-finned) EISHES, 
ail order of liahia in Owen's elassilication, so iianiud 
from tho cutaiieuus vertiuid fins, in which the rays 
are extremely soft and delicate, or altogether imper- 
ceptible, and further clianiLtentied by tiic want of 
]iectoral and ventral fins. Laiiixncys, the lancclct, 
&C., ate dcrmoptcruus tibl- is. ' 

DE’ENA, or DE'ItX'AlI, a town of Tripoli, 
Aorthem Africa, sitiMteil at tlio niuiitli of a ravine 
a mile from tlie Meditt rranenn, in about lah 3,3* 30' 
N., lung, 22’ !#)' E iSudt on botli sides of tho ravine, 
it has rcgidor streets, ii Inch are far from cleanly, 
although a ca]iious t>trenm of jinro ivoter ilows 
throiigli several of them. Tho houses are low, and 
have a mean apiiearance, but they are snirniindetl 
by lmo_ gardens and or.uige groves. Tho harbour 
of D. is insveuie, and its ]mi»iicnty, which was 
formerly cunsidi rable, has now grv.itly declined. 
Top. eooo. 

DERRET'EII, Ei, or DEU.VY'EII, a toum of 
^cdjcd, Central Arabi.i, in Lit 2.T 15' N., long. 
dC’ 3(y E. It is fortifie<l, and has a iiopidation 
usually stated at about 15,0(10. It was formerly 
the capital of tho country of the Wnliabccs, but 
was capturxsl aud ainiost destroyed by Ibralum 
Faslia in 1819. 

VE'llBICl^ a mechanical contrivance used for 
the same ])ur|)oses os the cr.ine, but recently so 
improved in si/e, htreiigtb, niid iiieeliauism, as to 
bo able nut ouly to r.uso a body of 1000 tons in 
weight, but to transjiurt it from one place to 
another. Tlio following description of the Ortal 
Floating m 1859, will convoy an idea 

of the iiowets of tliis machine, and of the principles 
iqion uhicli it works. This dernck was built by 
the Tliamcs Iron 8hip-buildiiig Company, at Blai^- 
wall It consists of a fiat-liottuincd vessel, 270 feet 
long, and 90 feet .'icross the la'am, and is divided 
throughout into a number of water-tight compart- 
ments, which can be lilliHl, so ns to countcrbafancc 
any weight _on nn opxiosito side. From the deck 
of this floating ateain-ciune rises nn iron tripod 80 
feet high, on the top of which revolves a gigantic 
boom, 120 feet long, and above the boom the * king- 
post,’ a continuation of the tnpod, rises to tho height 
of GO feet. One arm of the boom is furnished snth 
ten fourfold bloclcs; the chains attached to these 
blocks are passed across the king-post, brought over 
the other arm of the boom, and so descend to tho 
other side of tho vessel, where they are connected 
withtu’o powerful Btc.sm-cnginea, by means of whieb 
the weights are raised. Tins derrick is capable of 
being propelled by moans of a series of biickct- 
liaddlo floats at wo rate of four miles on hour. 

j(n.Q 




luting of tho Foreingen and meter Snrilc hr ibo Eew 
Patent Eerrick. 

tlian any other species of lifting-poivcr. Tliey are 
chiefly used for lifting machinery or other gre.at 
weights, and for raising wrecks, 

EE'EVISH is a Persian word signifying poor, 
corMponding to the Arabic Ftdnr (q.v.). It 
designates, in Mohammcd,an countries, a of 
persona resembling in many respects the monies 
of Christendom, 'flio dervishes are divided into 
many difTcrent brotherhoods and orders. Tlioy live 


Eervuhes. 

married, and allowed to live out of the monastery, 
but must sleep there some nights wceldy. (Hieir 
devotional exercises consist in meetings for worriiip, 
prayers, religious dances, and mortificationB. As 
the convent docs not provide them with dotbing, 
they me obliged to worlc'morc or less. 

It is difficult to say when these rdimous orders 
took their rise. From the earliest times, pious 
Xicrsons in the East have hdd it to be meritorious 
to renounce earthly joys, to free themselves from 
the trommds of domestio and social life, and to 





DERWENT— DESAIX DE VEYGODX. 


rici'otc tlicir thoo^ts in poroity and Tctitcment to 
UiG contemplation of God. In this sense, poverty is 
recommended 1)y jilohammcd in tho Koran, ^badi- 
tion refers the origin of these orders to the earliest 
times of Islam, inaldng the califs Ahnhclcr and Alt 
fonnd such hrotherhoods ; but it is more prohahlo 
that they arose later. Many Mohammedan princes 
and Tnrldsh sultans have held dervishes in high 
rc»pcc^ and bestowed rich endowments on their 
establishments; and they are still in high veneration 
with the people. The orders are generally named 
after their fonndera, and the best hnown arc the 
li’Slamis, established 874 .\.d. ; Kadrii, 1165; 
/f«dy7, 1182; JIferrierw, 127.'1; ICaitItibaidit, 1.210; 
Beldadia, 1357 : Jlutfiaiis, 1333 ; Sltemsis^, 1601 j 
and Jtmalin, 17o0. 

DETtWENT, one of the principal rivers of 
Tasmania, issues from Lake St Clare, in the centre of 
the island; flows tortuously towards the south-east; 
watera Hobnrt-Town, the capital: and entina Storm 
Bay, in D'Enirccastcauv Channel, 1^ an cstiuiry of 
four miles in width. Up to Hobart-Town, the D. 
is navigable for ships of any Inirdcn. Iho lat. and 
lone, of the month are about 42* 53^ S., and 147* 
23' JI 

DEWENTWATEH, or KESWICK LAKE, 
an oval sheet of water in the sonlh of Cumberland, 
and one of the mast beautiful of the lakes of that 
enun^*. It stretches south from Keswick, is 3 
miles long by IJ broad, 72 feet deqi, and 222 feet 
■sboyc tbe se-x It* banks are rocky and abrupt, and 
behind them rise reeky moimfaiins, one of which, 
the Cat Bells, is I44S feet high, and another, 
Lowdorc, has a fall of 100 feet. Tliis lake is 
an enlargement of the Derwent river, which tuns 
thronch the lake in its course towards Dish 
Sc.a, into wliieh it flows at Workington. It has 
several womlcd isles, berides a remarkable floating 
isle— a mass of earthy matter six foot thick, and 
varying in sire in diiTcrent yean from an aero to a 
few p^ics, covered with vegetation, and fnll of 
air-bubbles, which Inioy it on the surface of the 
w.stcr. ^D. abounds in trout, pike, perch, and eels, 

DERWENTWATER, jAMin, Earl of, one of 
the leaders in the rebellion of 1715^ and the ]i{«t 
&rl of D., was the descendant of an nncirnt 
Northumberland family named Radclifru. Ho w.ss 
bom^in 1083, edneated in Franco, and on the death 
of his father in 1705, D., then in his ITUi year, 
returned to the sast of Ins nnccstnra at Dilston, in 
Northumberland, and assumed the paternal titles 
and csbites. On the eve of the insurrection, at 
the dose of 1714, warrants were issued on suspi- 
cion against several gentlemen in the north of 
EnL'land, and one, among others, against the Eail 
of D. ; hut liaring been previously warned, he fled 
from Dilston, and found refuge in ^o cntt.sgc of 
one of his dependents. Ho soon nftcrwanls 
collected a few retainen, and placed himself nt their 
bp.sd, under the impression that the entire body| 
of the .Tacobites either had risen, or were about 
to rise; FVom this period tlio history of 'the Earl 
of D. becomes tho history of the Rebellion of 
1715, which ended in tho disastrous encounter at 
Fraton, on which occ.ssion D. conducted himself 
with the utmost heroism, but, with the most of 
tho rebel leaders, was taken prisoner, and con- 
veyed to tho Tower of London. Having been 
immached of high treason at tho opetung of 
mniament, ho was carried before tho House of 
Lords, Fcbrnaiy 9, 1716, and, requesting time to 
prepare im answer to his accusation, was remitted 
till tho 19th, when, being taken for trial to West- 
minster Hall, he pleaded guilty, and throw himsdf 
upon Uio mcroy of tho king: Hi« appeal was 


nnavmling, and ho was condemned to suffer. Every 
possible effort was mode 1y &o lelationa and frienu 
of D, to obtain n pardon, but their exc^ons wero 
flmitlcas, and ho was beheaded on Tower TfiR, ^th 
February 1716. His yontb, his invariable amiability 
of temper, his rank, and his bravery, combined to 
exmte great sympathy for tho imhappy sufferer. 

DEBZA'WIN, Gadiudci. Romaitowicz, a cele- 
brated Russian lyric poet, was bom at Kasnn, 3d 
July 1743, studied at tho gynmasium of his nafivo 
dty, and in 1762 cntcrcdtbo army ns a private 
soldier. His talents and Bitpcrior education soon 

E roenred him promotion. The Empress Catharine 
ighly esteemed him ; and in 1791, appointed him 
Secretary of State ; in 1800; Imperial Treasarer; and 
in 1802, Minister of Justice. This last oflico, now- 
! ever, he held for only one year, when he retired on 
! a pension, and devoted tho remainder of his life 
wholly to tho muses. Ho died 6th JuW 1816. D. is 
a thoroughly original poet. IBs exeeb in loftineaa 
of idea, puri^ of sentiment, and rich vigour of 
language ; in met, the latter qiiidiiy at times mani- 
feste itself in an Oriental cxlxavaganec of imagery 
which tho colder fancy of ftc West fails to aiqire- 
mib D.’s noblest, as well os his most popular ode, 
is his Addras to llie Dcily. It luis been translated 
into English, German, and other Enropean Ian- 
gnages. His collected works wero flrst published nt 
St Fetershurg in 5 vols. (181U— 1816), and havo been 
often reprinted since. 

DESAGUADE'RO, tho name of various wntem 
in Sp.mish America, of whiuh the chief are a lako 
and two rivers. — 1. Tlio lake, situated in Arancanin 
(q. V.), measures 35 miles in length, with an averago 
breadth of flve, and sends forth tho Osotno to l£o 
Pacifie. — ^2. A river of tlic Aigcntino Confederation, 
separates tho departments of San Luis and Mendoza. 
It is, however, merely a winter torrent, being quite 
dried up in summer.— .2. A river of Bolina— tlio 
only stream of any magnitude tiiat is wholly within 
its Ixirdcrs — issnes from Lake Titicaca, and, after a 
tonth conrso of 190 indcs, loses itself in tho land- 
locked hike of Aullagas, near the town of Oruro. It 
is, without _ exception, tlio loftiest stream of any 
length on either continent for tho elevation of its 
source, not greatly exceeding that of its mouth, is 
12,846 feet, or nearly 2} nidus. 

DESAIK DE VEYGOUK, IjOui.s Ciiari,]S 
Aktotke, a general of tlio flrst IVcnch republic, 
was horn at St Ililairc-d’Ayat, in Auvcignc, August 
17,1708. After studying .at tlio military scliool of 
Eilint, lie vyas appointed in 1792 nidc-dc-camp 
to Frinco Victor dc Broglie, then nt tlic head of 
I the nrnro of tlio Rhine. Hero D. distinguished 
himself hy his hravery', which was at tlie same time 
cool and fc.’irless. In l706, Moreau, having obmined 
the command of the nrmy of tho Rime, m.ado 
D. his lieutenant, and omploycd him in the most 
difiicnlt and dangerous missions. Li hfoTcan’s (q. v.) 
famous retreat wrough tho Block Forest during 
this year, D., wlio_ commanded tlic left vving of the 
army of tho Rhine, increased his already gro.at 
reputation. ^ Tho French hy tiiiii retreat hod now 
retired within the Rhine, retaining on the right hank 
only the fort of Kcid, which D. was commissioned to 
defend. The fort was in ruins, and could not ho 
wcU repaired before the npproach of tho Austrians; 
ncycrtiidcss, behind this imperfect defence D. 
resisted tho Austrian army for more tlinn two 
months, only capitulating in Januaiy 1797, when Ids 
ammunition was spent. His greatest ni^iovomont, 
however, was tho conquest of Upper Egypt, which 
ho nccomplislicd in 1799, after an eight montlis* 
campaign. Ho was incredibly fertflo in resources, 
and possessed tho power of winning and restraining 

cos 
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tLc people "U’iiora hnd conqaicrcd, to a -vronderful 
d<'crr*e ; hU otto fioldicra u'^cd to comporo lum to 
Bavard, AvhUo tlic ialn^itant^ named him The Just 
Svhnn. D. returned from Ecrj'pt just m time to 
take part in the battle of Mn^en^o, on the 14tii 
June ISOO, in ^hich he avas killed by a mnsket- 
bidlct. Ills body vrns i>laccd--afterbcmg embalmed 
—in the convent of J^loiint St Bernard. A smtiic 
has been rais^'d in his honour in the Place Dauphine, 
in Paris, 

Dr.'SOAIy'T, or DI'SC^l^sT (Sp. dlscanlc), a term 
wliicli, in ancient times, ^vas given to a musical 
composition ; also to tlie coimtcrpomt or melody 
ivhich the Binnor (taking the upper part), sung 
extempore to the tenor or bass. In modem music, 
tile term is apphed to the part ivritten for the voices 
of females or boys, and is the same as treble or 
soprano. 

DESCARTES, Een^ (Latinised into Ren-atTs 
C iVETESius), the name of one of the reformers of 
philosophy, ^^*a3 bom March 31, 1596, at La Have, 
in Toiiraine. He was sent at the age of eight 
years to the Jesuit College at La FRche, where ; 
he soon became distingui^cd for his keenness of 
intellect, and made great and rapid progress in 
lan'nia^’es, mathematics, and astronomy.^ It^ was 
not° long, however, before he became dissatisfied 
with the doctiines and method of scholasticism, and 
felt it impossible to acquiesce in what had hitherto 
been, regarded as knoidtdgc. The first thing tlmt he 
did after leaving college, as we are infonncd in his 
treatise on jMethod, %vas to abandon books, and 
endeavour to efface from his mind all that he had 
hitherto been taught, that it might be free to receive 
the impressions of tnith, ■n-heaccsoovcr they should 
come. In pursuance of his plan, he resolved to travel, 
and soon entered the .army as a, volunteer, sen'ing 
suooessivoly in Holland and Bavaria. As, how- 
ever, the life of a soldier oontrihutcd little to his 
Ttinln object, he quitted the army in 1621 j and after 
making joiuneys in different efireotions, he at last 
retired to Holland, where ho prepared most of his 
works, attracted many disciples, and at the same 
time became involved in several learned contro- 
versies, especially with the theologians. Although 
ho loved independence, yet, in 1649, he accepted an 
invitation to go to Sweden, addressed to him by 
Queen Cbristina, who desired bis learned intercourse 
and instruction. His willingness to leave Holland 
was partly occasioned by his anxiety to escape from 
the hostility of his enemies. Only a few months 
I after his arrival at the court of Queen Christina, 

I ho died on February 11, 1650. Sixteen years later, 
his body was brought to Paris, and buried in the 
church of St Genevieve-du-Mont. 

The grand ^object towards which D. directed 
his endeavours, was the attainment of a firm 
philosophical conviction. The way whereby ho 
sought to attain this end, is explained in the 
Discourse on Method (Discoiirs de la MHliode, 
published in 1637), to which we have already 
referred. This snudl, but extremely interesting and 
important treatise, contams a history of the inner 
life of tho author, tracing the progress of 1 m 
mental development from its commencement in 
early years, to the point where it resulted in his 
resolution to hold nothing for true until he had 
ascertained the grounds of certitude. The author 
also, in the same treatise, explains the practical 
rules whereby he resolved to bo guided while in 
this state of suspended hdief, and by the observance 
of which he hoped to amve at absolute cerlaiuVijj^^ 
indeed, it were at all attainably _ The results of his 
inquiries, so conducted, he exhibited more ^particu- 
kirly in his Medilationes de PrimO, Philosophia 


(Amst. 1641), and tho PrUidpi" 'o- (.Vi" t. 

1644). In the former of these trc.-.ti'i-, t’’ ! • 

pendonce of his thinking is strikingly bn ueht i -.t 
by his commencing his Meditations w;ih t'‘e < xic, • 
sion of doubt ■ndth regard to all that had l.y'.r ;; ) 
homo the name of luiowlodge. Afr'.r 'Xui.i-.in; 
thoroughly, as ho thought, the groimds ih c. rtivid, 
in the various departments of knowledge, Ik- f. ;:r. 1 
one, and only one proposition that Eecmcd to hiir. t ■ 
stand the test, and of which tho truth c.juld' : ; 
possibly bo doubted: that proposition av-aE, tlwt !w 
existed, avhioh he inferred from tho f.aot of Ida > 
possessing consciousness. Ho could not doubt tint 
he felt and thought, and therefore ho could not 
doubt that he, the feeler, the thinker, existed. Thi , j 
relation between consciousness and cxiEtcnco ho 
expressed by tho memorable words: CogUo,(rpo s' tr. 1 
Instead, however, of making the above propo-ition i 
the foimdation of his philosophy, by ayliioh lie avould j 
have been led into a direction similar to that of | 
Kant or Fichte, ho omploj'cd it'biily so f.ar os to j 
ascertain from it the criterion of ccrtitiidc — ^viz., that 
w'h.atcver is clearly and distinctly thouyht, must h' 
true. Amongst these clear and distinct thoughts, he 
soon recognised the idea of God as tho absolutely 
Perfect Being. This ide.a, he reasoned, covild not bo 
formed in oiu- minds by ourselves, for tbe imperfect 
can never originate tbe perfect; it must be connate, 
i. e., part of tbe original stnioturo of our imdor- 
standing, and implanted there by tbe Perfect Being 
himself.* Hence, from tho existence of the idea of 
perfection, D. inferred tho existence of God as the 
originator of it; he infemed it also from tlm nuro 
nature of the idea, hooause the idea of perfection 
involves existence. But if God exist, tlicn we leave 
a guarantee of the preadously dotonnined gfouuci of 
certitude, for God the Porfoot Being cannot deceive, 
and therefore whatever our consciousness clearly 
testifies, may he implicitly believed.. 

The most general fundamental principle of the 
philosophical system of D., is tho essential ilifferoneo 
of spirit and matter— tho thinldng and the o.xtciide.l 
substances— a difference so groat, according to 1)., 
that they can .exert no influence upon each other. 
Hence, in order to account for the con-cspondciico 
betwixt tho material and spiritu.-d phenomena, he 
was obliged to have reconrso to a constant co-oper- 
ation (concursus) on the part of God; a doctrine 
which gave rise subsequently to the system called 
Occasionalism (q. v.), the principle of which w-as, 
that body and mind do not reaUy affect each other, ! 
God being always the true cause of the appiarent | 
or oooasional influence of ojie on tho other. _ This | 
doctrine received its complete development in the | 
pre-established harmony of Leibnitz. See Leiemtz. | 

D. did not confine his attention to mental philo- 
sophy, hut devoted himself systematically to tho 
explanation of the properties of the bodies com- 
posing the material imi verse. In this dop.artment, 
his reforms amounted to a revolution, though many 
of his explanations of physical phenomena are purely 
a priori, and certainly sufficiently absurd. His 
corpuscular philosophy— in which he endc.avoiu-ed 
to explain all tho appearances of the m.ateri.al world 
simply by the 'motion of the ultimate particles of 
bodies — was a great advance on the s 5 ’'stom held up 
to that time, according to which special qualities 
and powers were assumed to account for ovciy 
phenomenon, It was in mathematics, however, that 
D. achieved the greatest and most lasting results; 
and, indeed, his mathematical discoyeries procimcd 
among his contemporaries, for his,_ in many cases, 
wild philosophical -views, a greater importance than 
they in themselves are entitled_ to. It ,was D. who 
first recognised tho true meaning of the negative 
roots of equations ; and we owe to him the theorem, 
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wliicli is callod by bis name, that an cq^idon may 
bavo as_ many positivo note as tbcio are changes 
of sign in pasdng from term to tenn, and as many 
ncra&To roots ns tbera arc continnations of sign, 
and not more of either kind. Ho gave <a nerr and 
innemous ralution of equations of tbe fonrtb di^reo ; 
nnU fiirt introdneed a^onenlr, and tber^’ laid the 
foundation for calculating irith poteen, shcTred, 
moreover, bovr to draw tangaUt and normalt at 
every mint of a geometrical curve, with tbe csccp- 
tion of mechanical or transcendental curves; ana, 
vrbnt perhaps was bis highest merit, ho shewed how 
to express tho rmtnro lurd the x>ropertics of ev^ 
curve, on equation between two variable co-ordin- 
ntes ; thrrs, in fact, originating AtialtiRad Chomdry, 
wliidi has led to tbo brightest discoveries. D. 
wiis less happy in his cosmolodcal exercitations, in 
which ho attempted to explain the movements of tho 
heavenly bodies by vortlea {toiaiUhtu), consisting 
in the currents of tho ether which ho supposed to i 
fill the universe ; a theory which not ordy then, but 
oven after the discoveries of Newton, rrmdo a ^at 
noise, and formd manj' adherents, but which has | 
Iong_ ago been consigned to oUiviorL H^o pbilo- 
8ophic.il and mathematical works of D., whien aro j 
composed in Latin, were published at Amsterdam I 
(0 vols. 4to, 1G9S-1701, also in 1713), and at Paris 
(1724 — ^1726, in 13 vols. ISmo). Mora recently, an 
edition of his whole works has been published by 
M. Cousin (11 vols., P.'iiis, ISiM — ^1S2G). 

DESCE'NDANTS. Sec Hiur., CoLUTman, &c.; 
SrrccissiOK'. 

DESCENT, Lets of Swifixst, is that by wliieh 
a body falling imdcr the action of gravity, passes 
most quickly from ono point to another. It is 
proved that, when tho ono point is not directly over 
the other, tho line of swiftest descent is an arc of a 
Cycloid (q. v.). 

DE'SEBET. Sea Utah. 

DE'SERT {daeriiu, solitary), a term rued to 
denote any pcition of tho eo^’s surfaco which, 
from its bairermcss, as in tho oiso of tho arid 
plains of Northern Africa and Ambiii, or from its 
rank exuberance, as in tho case of tho SUcaa of 
South America, is unfitted to bo the site of great 
commercial and _ industrial communities. Many 
names, each difleringm mciirung to some extent, aro 
employed to designate the dcsm-phiins of diflerent 
conntnes. Tho Demi proper may bo said to signify 
the vast sandy plairts of Africa and Arabia; wh^ 
the flats extendmg from the Black Sea on the north, 
and from Persia on the south, onward across Tibet 
and Tartary to the nortjiHiastcm co.asts of Asia, aro 
called Slxppu; those in tho northern division of 
South Amcric:v SWxat or desert-forests ; thoso in 
the other portiotu of South America, Llanoe and 
Pampati and thoso in North America, iVnineai 
or SavannaJu, All these, though widely diflering ^ 
in individual characteristics, have in common the i 
important physical features of wide extent and 
r^orm general level. Tho Oatw, which are occa- 
sional spots in the 'desert where springs arise, and 
where the wnsto is enlivened I7 the presenee of 
vegetation, aro usually lower than the general 
level of tho surrounding plaiiL Tho great and 
famous desert-ground, however, is to be found in 
the Old-World. A huge tract of comp.arativcly 
rainless Muntry stre^cs almost continnonsly from 
tho _ North Atiantic' to tbo shores of the North 
Pacific, thus forming a great belt of sand from east 
to we^ along tbo wholo extent of the eastern 
hcmupherc. Beginning from Cape Nun on the 
north-west coast of Africa, tho Great Sahara, the 
grand iyiKS of all desert-^unds, stretches away 
eastward from tho shores of the Atlantia to tiio 


banks of tho Nile, its eastern division being 
frequently called tho desert of Ztbya. Crossing tho 
ini(^ tho irrigation and inundations of whidi 
olono l%ypt is preserved from subading into tho 
waste condition of tho surronn^g country, tho 
desert is again found, interposing a stiip of hot 
sand betwe^ tho ri^t bank of tho Nile and tho 
western border of tiio Red Sea, upon whoso shores 
no rain over falls. On tbo xi^t shore of tho Bed 
Sea, desert-grounds unvisited any rains prevail 
lover tbo greater portion of Axabia, and stretch 
> onward, witii occasional interruption, over Persia, 
filbet, and tbo Tartaries. Tho most extensive 
desert in tbo c.istem portion of these arid districts 
is called tho Desert of Rnbi, which cx^ds from 
the vrestem extremity of Tibet north-cast to tho 
shores of Lalco B.aikal. Tho cause of this extra- 
ordinary zono of iiarclied lan^ and of siTnilnr 
smaller tracts in other parts of tho world, will bo 
best cigilaincd under tho head of Baht. 

DESE'BTAS, tho general name of tbzco rocky 
itlonds in tho Atlantic Ocean, situated to tho south- 
east of Mttdc'ira, in lat 32* 31* N., long IG* 30' VT. 
Tho soiithcm and largest island is called Bugio; 
the centra ono, Deserta Grando; and tho northern, 
ChSo. Deserta Grando has a length of six rr^cs, 
with a breadth of from half a miue to ono milo ; 
Chfio and Bugio ara only about a milo in length 
— tiio liittcr about tho somo in breadth, but tho 
fotmiu not mora than a qu.irter. Tho D. ara not 
inhabited, but they yield considerable pasturage, 
and ora visited at certom seasons of tho year by 
fislicrmcn and herdsmen. 

DESE'BTION EBOM THE PUBLIC 
SEBVICB OE THE COUNTRY is tho crime of 
a tun absconding, during tho period for which ho is 
cidistcd, from tho Bcrvico of tho army or navy. This 
ciimo was, by certain old statutes, mado punishablo 
with death ; but now tho punishment for desertion 
is prescribed by tho annual Mntmy Acts. By theso 
annual acts, any court-mattial may inflict a sen- 
tence of conmtsQ punishment, not exceeding fifty 
lashes, for ocscition, and may in addition award 
imprisonment for tbo period prescribed by tho 
articles of war. _ By 20 Vicb c. 13, s, 35, and 22 Viet, 
c. 4, B. 35, it is provided that deserters may ho 
marked on the breast in gimpowder or ink with 
tho letter D. This provision is omitted in tho 
Mutiny Act, 18G0. Beermts desertmg hefora they 
harm joined their regiments, ara to bo taken to tho 
regiment nearest to tho place whero they wera 
found, but to EalTcr no punishment except loss of 
bounty. Inducing to desert was formerly punish- 
able by death; tiio punishment has, by modem 
statutes, been commuted to penid servitude. If 1 
simply ‘absent without leave,’ a British soldier, 
besides undergoing somo kind of punishment, forfeits 
his regular pay for tbo days of abscnco; hut 
if his non-a]mcaranco involves actnal desmtion, 
bo loses all claim to additional pay, good-conduct 
[money, and pension. Tho number of deserters 
from tiio British army is very great. Li ono parti- 
cular period of eight months, it was found that 
ino less than 8522 men deserted from tho regular 
army, and GG14 men from tho mihtia; and recent 
cxpcricnco points to 20,000 men os a prohablo 
yearly avctimo at presonti Many ciqicricnccd 
oflicers attributo tho evil to tho temptations of 
bounty, ratiicr than to any other cause (sen Bormxv) ; 
and nuviso that tho samo amount of monoy should 
be applied to tiro soldier’s benofit in some other 
form. 

Desertion is equally a crimo when committed 
by a seaman of the royal navy as by a solder. 

A sailor absent from tbreo succcssivo musters is 
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DESERTION OE SFODSE— DESIGN. 


a ‘ nmaw-ay ;* and when discovered and brought arehitcctural design is conseqncntlr acaredv intd. 
back, his punishment consists in a deduction of li^Io on first sight. ^ ^ y f i 

his waws. If his absenco is continue, it amounts designing on wood for wood-ents or cnaavines 
to desertion. AR harbouring of deserters by other is now a efistinct profession, followed bv a cLw nf 

ncranns la niimsImLIn. Tim Ifi/IA wna A At.* i • . ^ ^ 


generally icferrcd to somo points of superiority to represent. See ■VTood-Bkgiulvikg 

design, G ovp.^T.SonooLS ok Thoobjeet 
away irom tneir iiucj. these schools is to communicate to artisins and 

DESERTION OF SPOUSE. Before the mannfacturers^ and abore all, to tho dcsi'meia 
passing of the Divorce and hlntiimonial Coiurt Acts, '^'hom manufnctnrcrs employ in preparatira of 
there existed in England no means whereby a wifi^ pattcnis and models, such an nequaintmee with the 
wilfiillydcscrtcdbyhorhiisliand,coiildohtiiinrec^ss. Ptinciplcs and practice of the ime arts, as maybe 
By 20 and 2^ Viet c. fi.>, and 21 and 22 Viet c. orouglit to bear on manufactures. The idea of their 
108, desertion by either snniisc is made a crannd founders was, that by training artisans in this ' 


everyday 


goods to limclL tarianism, for it w.-is hoped that not the direet 

In Scotland, where the ii ife deserts tho linsband. primary function of each object might thus bo 

rlie forfeits her claim to aliment ; but in tho event lu-Tformcd ns srcll, or better, but that it might lie 
of her contracting debt fur necessaries, the husband *aadc to servo the indirect and secondary, but not 
svill bo liable in payment, unless he shea* that the important office of refining and purifjing public 
trndc<im.aii was aware of the separation. It is s.iid fuste, and thus of adding to tho sum of^human 
that she may claim her leq.sl provision of tcrco on bappiness. Even the ethiem side of the qiiestion was 
tho liiisband's deatli, tli>iii,;h she have deserted him. overlooked. It was remembered th.st the good 
A hushaiid deserting Ins infe, continues liable to ^be bc.aiitiful are iniimatdy rcLstcu, and it was 
ahincnt her ; and she c.m now obtain a similar pro- tliat not only enjoyment but virtue might 

lection onlrr to that alhuKd in Eiigfond, which 1I.-U 'f promoted. With these high olijects in 
tho eflcLt of securing her eirnings against tho hus- u central School of Design vras cstalihshcd at 
band aliutild he return. Tins order, liouwcr, can Somerset House in 1837, and bran^-sdiools have 
only bo nbt.sinrd in •''cotland from the Lord bi-cn opened in almost every term in tbe king- 
Onlinarj*. and with gn.ster diltioulty and expense Tlicso seliools are managed by tho C'oiranitteo 
tbaii in England, 21 and 2."i Viet. c. SC, Fraser On i’* Council on Education, tbrough tho intorvonlion 
JJomcitie ItilaUvns, -l.'iS, CbO. Sco Divokcej ^H®.Dcp.srtmcnt of Science and Art, the offices 
JviiiciAL Scr.siiAiiox. of winch are now situated in the South Kensing- 

DESERTION OF THE DIET. See Dirr. bfoso"®- ■f“ connection srith thfi schools 
DibiCiiTiox OP. '’Oiy oo’’” foimd necessary to 

... . cstabli«U cl.ssscs for elcment.Ty drawing, it Itcing 

_DE.SICCAaT.S, in Alvlisinc, arc Mil>"t.snei'S fruitless labour to attempt to te.ii!h tlio more 
sviUi astnngoiit prepertKt, n hull are sers'icvaldciu advanced brenclics of art to pereons who were 
checking secretiou cud sxlial.ati.in. ignorant of its liret principles. It was also felt 

DESICCATION is the process of dning by the 5 fioocml demand fw good designs could 

1 _a. ^ 1. • . I* : llfl iWflfpfl, ilin l.siPim lirtrlv nf «Yw. 


cliloiido of c.alciuiii, «nm’l.lime, fusml carlionntc of ocTmodonco aritli elementary drawing for’tlio 
pofosh, mid oil Ilf aitriiil. The latter is cniplovcd focompashment of their iiltimato object, and cntcr- 
by being placed in a sepanitu vessel near the fuimng strong opinions m to its aadno ns a branch of 
'Ulisbance to Iw dn«l, and under a hell iar. mncral education, tho pcp.aTtmcnt of Science and 

, , . , . ■'*** resolved to throw their dinsring^chools open to 

l/J’shliv^qa prrliimiiary wirk, ntiicr in outline the public^ on the pjyincnt of merely noxninnl fees, 
or colour, iii whiih the eiimiytinn of the artist is These schools nro now attended ly largo niimhcrs 
indicntcUi nnu iimro or h'-s fully cxpiv^^cd. Tlie of })cr80DS of nil classes^ nnd nothing can exceed the 

imccision and accuracy of tho instniction which is 

s..i ■. -i ms 


a view to actually ]irodiicing tho cfiect required by the Science and Art Dcp.srtmont. Numerous 


Ant drawing of nn object which lie has imagined, time occur. ^ 

either wholly, or in tho attitudo and combinations ' EsUihlUihmcnt of a Xathnal Traiuiaa-selml of 
m which he represents it. In jVtchitccturo, tho Arf.— 1. A Centra! Training-school, for the bondit 
term IS applied to a drawing mnthcmatic.sUy cor- of tho United Kingdom, m established at South 
neot, hut m wliioh tho effects to tho cj’o svliich Kensington, to which inalo and fcmnlo students are 
jyill ultimately bo produced by dist.snco and by admittnl when properly qiialilicd, receiving au 
bght Md shade, arc altogether ignored. iVa nllownnco in aid of their nuiinfimnni-n wlich is 


DESIGNS— DESMOULINS. 


proportioned to tlicir fittaiiunents and to tlieir 
onahncafcions for tlio duties of tcachinp reouired 
from them. 'When such students have obtained the 
requisi^ certificates of g^ualification, they aroiecom- 
tnonded as teachers to the local Schools of Art 
throughout the United Kingdom; and as long as 
they periorm their duties to tlic satisfaction of the 
local committees managing the schools -which appoint 
them, and afford instniction to the poorer classes, 
from the Dcjiartment, in augmentation 
of their incomes, pajrments proportioned to com- 
IKitency and successful results of tcachin^^. 

* of I/ocal Art-scJiooh or Drawing 

Umons. — 2. A School of Art or Local Union for 
obtaining instruction in drawing, can be formed 
wherever the public provides and maintains, at its 
0 ^ hability, suitable premises. Towards the erec- 
tion of new promises the Department is authorised 
to make grants not exceeding 25 per cent, on the 
cost ; and an ivrt-mastor vdll he recommended by 
the Department, on condition that five public schools 
for the poor, or 500 poor children arc found, to 
iJiJiy he taught; that inipil-teachcrs 
of puhh'c schools for the poor are taught at a low 
cliargo, and that an evening class is held three 
times a week at a fee not exceeding Gd. a weclc. 
As these i)ayments arc insufficient to support a 
master, tlic local committee must shew that there 
is a reasonable prospect of hi.q obtaining a liveli- 
hood in tcacliing dra^-ing to other classes, private 
schools, i:c. 

* Annual Local In^pcdton3.—:i, At everj* School of 
Art or Local Union for teaching drawing, an annual 
inspection and examination arc hold bj' the Depart- 
ment, at whicli medals and prizes are awarded to 
students, including those in public schools for the 
poor, and payments proportioned to the success of 
the results arc made to the teacher. 

A aiional OoitijJcfiCion.—^ The d^a^\'i^gs and 
Worl^ of art executed in local schools, whi<m have 
obtained medals, pc brought together once in the 
3 ’car, for competition with each o^cr at an cxamlna- 
tion hold at South Konsihgton, -when Queen’s pmes 
and national medallions arc awarded to tlto most 
sucocssfid students ; and to the Schools of j\rt wliero 
tliey have been iustnicted, works of art and publica- 
tions to tbo value of i!10 for oacb Queen’s prize or 
■national medallion, arc presented. These examina- 
tions, as well as all others conducted hy the Depart- 
ment, are open to all persons, whether taught liy .an 
Art-master or othenvise. 

‘Circulation of Examples and BooVsfrom the Central 
^[iireuTR. — 5. Ipory local »School of Art is pr^^’ile'^'cd 
to borrow objects of art from the JIuseum, and 
valuable examples, books ^'c., from the Lihrarj' at 
South Kensin^^n, both these institutions being, as 
mr as po'^siblc, circulating iustitutions, for the 
benefit of the United Kingdom. 

^ Grant^for Purchase of LVimpfc?.— G. All Scliools 
of .Art, jmblic schools for the education of the poor, 
and mechanics and other institutions for artisans, 
may obtain from the Department grants in aid 
of purchasing examples, modeD, casts, and other 
apparatus for art insti-iiction.’ 

DESI'GKS, CormicnirN. Designs for .articles, 
whether of ornament or utility, are protected by 
■various statutes. Of these, tbc most important arc 
the Act to consolidate and amend the Laws rclatimr 

frk +lark T\ ? — .. . .. -O 


A Ai — r% ikwiviiw Aww relating 

to the Copynght of Designs for ornamenting Articles 
of Manufacture, of 1S42 (5 and G Viet. c. 100) &c, 
to ^24 and 25 A^ct. c, 73. By tbo 21 and 22 Viet, 
c. 70, tlio protection avhicli tbe former had granted 
for nine months, is e.xtended to three years, to 
be comiiuted from tbo time when tbe design avas 
registered. By section G, it is jirovidcd that tlio 
registration of any pattern or portion of an article 
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of manufacture to which a design is appbed. instead 
ot, or in liou of, a copy, di-awing, print, specification 
w description m writing sbaU be as valid and offeo- 
tual as if such copy, drawing, print, specification, 
or dcscnpiion m amting bad been furnished to the 
rc^tr.ar under tbe Copyright of Designs Act. Tlio 
other statutes arc 0 and 7 Viet. c. 05, 13 and 14 
Viet. c. 104, 21 and 22 A^ot. o. 70, and 24 and 25 
A let. c._ 73. By the last mentioned statute, tbe 
application of the design to articles of manufacture 
need not be done within the United Kingdom, as 
avas the case under the first act, hut the protection 
of the act applies generally, and avhetlier the 
ina-entor or proprietor of the design be a British 
subject or not. 

DESIEA'DE’ orDESroER A'DE, orDESEA'DA, 

tue lirst of Columbus’s discoveries during his second 
a-oyage Kes about 4 miles to tbo oast of Guadeloupe 
of aa-hich, under France, it is a political dependency 
It measures G miles by 2, and contains 120G inliabit- 
aiits, the greater part being emancipated slaves 
llic surface is elevated in jiroportion to the area 
and the soil, though not generally fertile, is j'ct 
said to jdeld cxcellont cotton. 

DE'SMAN. See Mcsk Rat. 


DESMIDIEzE, according to tbo prevalent 
opinion of naturalists, a tnbe or group of Alga;, 
imd as Euch ranked by some botanists amonr' 
Diatomacca: (< 1 . v.) ; wliilst other naturalists regard 
them A3 belonging to the ammal rather than to the 
vegetable kingdom, some also esteeming them to bo 
vegetable who maintain the animal diameter of tho 
true Diatomacecc, They are amongst those lowest 
organisms which eecni to connect tho animal and 
vcget^lc Idngdoms at their common starting-point. 
The D. arc readily distinguished from the true 
Diatomaccoi hy their roundul— not angular— form, 
and hy their want of silicious covering; also by 
their colour, which is a lierbaccous green, wliilst the 
Dmtomaccoj are generally brownish. Unhke the 
DiaioTixacca^y they slirivel up, and lose their form in 
drjdng. They arc, like them, microscopic, but arc 
iwualJy found in etagnant or very slowly ninniuL' 
water, sometimes in hmckish, hut never in salt 
water. l.hcy may often be jirocured in great num- 
bei-s, by pouring the watf r in which they exist 
upon a cloth; and if the cloth is licpt moist, they 
will live for a long time, and their })rogrcs 3 may bo 
ob3cr\-cd. They all exhibit a transverse constric- 
tion, sometimes not very distinct, but often almost 
diWding the single cell uhich forms tho organism 
into two parts. It is at this constriction that now 
cells arc formed ; but this process ceases after a 
•\vhile, and a true reproduction takes place hj* spores, 
cither through Conjugation (q. v.) or Swarming 
(q. V.), It is vciy much on account of these modes 
ot reproduction, and of the presence of starch in tbo 
D,, that they arc confidently referred by naturalists 
^ the vegetable kingdom. Our ItnOwIodgc of the 
D. has been much extended by tbc work of Mr 
Kalfs on the British Dcsmklicai. 

DESMO'NCUS, a genus of palms, witli slendor 
Btems, climbing over slirulis and trees, like tbo 
Rattans [Oalainns) of tho East Indies. They aro 
the only American palms of this character. They 
have ajtcmato pinnate leaves, with long hooked 
spines instead of several of tlic uppennost leaflets, 
which make them very formidable to those who 
attempt to penetrate the forests wlicre they grow. 
The species arc pretty numerous, and all Amencan. 

DESMOULINS, CAJnLLK, one of tlio prominent 
peraonagea of tbo French Revolution, w.ia born in 
1702 at Guise, in Pioordy ; studied law at the CollGgo 
LouiB-Ic-Gr,Tnd, Faria ; but on ncoount of a stutter 
in his spcccli, did not prosecute tbo profoaaion. His 
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DESNA— DEStJETUDE, 


i^d was filled witix lofty Imt confusod notions of 
clossi^ i^ublicniusm, wliidi found vent on tlio 
wo of too Ewolution in bis La PMoaopMe an 
(Par. 1788), and La Prance Ldtre 
(rar. 1789). To bis exaggerated denunciation was 
owing that outburst of pojnilar fuiy wbicb resulted 
in the destruction of itie Bastilc on the night of 


nvu uuijr iiau. XU uio ovcnis or sue t ininnp 

do Mars, August 10, 1702, D., like his friend 
Danton, took a leading part, but was less impli- 
mted in the September massacres. Ifflcctcd to the 
National Convention by the people of Faria, he 
voted for tho death of Louts XVL Ilia relation 
to p.inton, which had always in it somcthini: 

nr nmUlflHAtlMM 1.2.^ X.t-_ •« ^ 


aT “ government is car- 

S ***“ ““=>“^8 a“y number 

+i "Pw-ards-from a monareb 

owiJMion^bich attends 


ZZu JUe ’ , ** ws usea in uic stnctlv 

ww aasimed to them by tho 
Greek pohfacians moio than SOOO yearn a-o. See 
Mojfaiion, Tvhaot, DrerATon. ° 

timocmpcn,r of 


inth ndicula Li this, however, D. was not quite 
smecre, for many of the Girondists ho lughly 
Ateemed, and ho was himself by nature much more 
j v«g“*a“d and Brissot tlian like Itobcapieiro 
and St Jnsk when tho guillotine was erected, 
e*vof, end bitterly repented his facilo 
fouy. Toirarda the end of 17-J3, ho began to publish 
J/e I teux Cordeiier ; a jnunial winch rccommciKlcdi 
among other things, that tho fonna of justico should 
bo restored, and attsichrrl the incmhcis of tho 
ae Salui Pu6/ic. Twice accused boforo tho 
/hat she .Club, ho was at length, on the night of the 
.the IinsbMreh 1794. nlanf> with llnnfnn 


I nepocs who rose in insnrrecfcon against the white 
Mlomsta. After the organisation of the insnnec- 
tion, D. occiipicd tho position of first-Keutenant to 
the leader ^ussmt rouverturd » and in the wars 
against the Frcnc^ troops, ivas always distinguished 
by Jus ajgihty and swiftness of moveifient, as well 
ns his fimrlcssncss and ferocity. D. ‘submit^ 
however, and took advantage of the amnesty granted 
<m tho cnptintj of Toussamt in 1892; hut shortly 
ho headed another insntTcetioii, attacked the 
hWaicU forces, defeated them in the battle of St 

s rtV I *8 evacuate the island 

m October 1601 Ho was created governor in 
January 1601, when tho people of the island 


lUGC ail 

sans-ciuotte, J£sus, c^rst-iVdiro trcntc-trois ans, 
fatal .MX r£rolutinnn:urcs.' IIo was condemned 
mthout a hearing, and inouiitod tho scaflbld along 
with DMtom Ajml G, 179-1. Ilia wife, the iMautifiu 
fiucdo Duplcnis, vainly cndvarotitrd to excite an 
iwnncction m his fainmr, and a fortnight after, 
she also was osuouted — D. was csscntMlly an 
enthusiast and hcrO'Worshippi'r, alwavs leaning for 
support on some rtningcr spirit tlinn'hia oum. His 
Ural Idol wn.s SIirabu.M, after Mhn<.u dG.ith he 
I devoted iiimsclf to Uantnn, His .ssjnrations wero i 
I nobte, his syinpatliics amgiianininus, but ho had 
I suflioiunt moral rcsulution to oppose tho i 

' ®2r 8.VCCSSCS of tho iHipiilar party, nor even, I 

until tho close of his carour, suflicicnt insight to' 
assure liim of their iiijustico and folly. Gifted! 
abiimlnntly by nature, as the light-hc,srtud n -imiii.. 
sras, with ivit, fancy, and fooling, one cannot help * 
I regretting that he did nut live in less trouhloiis 
timc^ when ho might have given to tho world, in 
1 tho form of imcsy or fiction, tho treasures of Ids 
nch and aparuhng genius. 

DE'SN,V, a river of Iluasla, rises in the goi'crn* 
ment of bmolcuak, CO mdus south-east of tho town 
of that name. It Hows south-east through tho i 

S oyernmente of Smolensk and Orel, until it reaches 
inansK, where it enters the govvmxncnt of Tohex^ 
nigoT, tiirough which it Hows south, then south- ! 
wat to tho town of Tchernigov, and flnaUy joins 
tho Dmener nc.irly opposite Kiew. Tlio D. is 600 ' 
miles in Icurth, and is u ii-igable throughout almost ! 
the whole of its course. Its chief afUucnts are the ! 
Seim, from tho left, and from tho right, the Snov. 

DE SPOT Aiij) DB SPOTISM. A despotism is a i 
form of government which has for its object tho 1 
interests either of on individu.sl or of a class, to 1 
tho exclusion of those of the whole community. In 1 
the former ease, it is nsnally called a tyranny, ] 
which IS tho degenerate form of monarchy; in the 1 
latter, it may bo either nn oligarchy, which is the i 
demnerato fonn of atistocraoy, or on ochlocracy, ‘ 
which m iho degenerate form of democracy. A c 
“Cspot is tho individual or class in whoso favour t 

vli 


XI ’ ““w wupio oi HUB isiana 

declared thi^clvcs independent, .and had bim.nif 
cimnied ns Emperor of Hayti, StU October of tho 
ramo year, under the name 'of Jamies L ; but Ids 
despotism and cruelty soon alienated fcom him the 
sympathy and support even of those who were 
formerly bis firmest adlicrcats. On the 17tU of 
October 180C, D. was attacked and killed by 
Uinstophc, a negro chief, who succeeded him ns 
limporor Henri 1. of Hayti. 

DE’SSAH, a. town of Northern Germany, and 

***^1 not far from its jimetion 

1 1 f^th tho 131>c, about SO miles by railway south-west 
I of Uia-lin. D. IS endosed on three sides by walls, 
j wio nrer fonning tho protection on tbo fourth side. 

I D. consists of three iwits, tbo old and new towi. 

! Tx • Sami, and it has besides three suburbs, 
it 1% in general, well built, and ono or two of 
tho nrecte are p.-irticulnrly handsome. Among the 
pnDrap.al buddmgs are tho ducal palace, a noble 
structim, bunt m 1748, with a picture-gallery, 
and a hbratj., conhiidng many MSS. of Luther, u 
town-boll, an degant theatre, and several cburdics 
and benevolent institutions. Its educational cstab- 
Jishmcnts ore iinmoroiis and excellent. It lias n 
lino c^etcry, and tbo environs ora Biuioiindcd by 
beautiful ganlciis. Tho mnuufactiires are woollen 
cloth, hosiciy, iobacco,andspirits. Pop, (1871) 17,464. 

DE’SUETITOE, n tcdinical term in tho law of 
Scotland, signifying that repeal or rovocation of a 
legal enactment which is effected, not by a subse- 
quent^ enactment in n contrary sense, but by the 
cstablistoent of a contrary use, s-Mctioncd by tho 
lame of timo imd tbo consent of the coiiimunity. 
Tho corresponding term in English law is nonifscr.* 
but neither tbo word nor tho idea attached to it is 
fam^ to that gystom. Tho rule in England is, 
that A statuto ^ouco formnlly ODucted by tho Icgisla^ 

I tur^ rcmoina in force, boworcr iinsuited it may be 
I to tUo oltorcd conditions of society, tiU it bo repealed 
[ by Another statute. The repeal may bo by implico- 
tioi^ but hm^ tho law watches wlw a jealous oyc. 
Suoh repeal* is to bo understood,’ says J^ckstonc, 
only when tho matter of tho later statute is so 
mcarly rojjugnaut that it necessarily impli^ a uora- 
tivo. A% if A former not says that a juror upon su^ 


DETATOHMENT— DETROIT. 


, A trial eliall liave an estate of twenty iionncla a year; remedy for enforcing oxecatioU'-MuiUed writ of 
{ and a new statute afterwards that no shall have J)U(rinffa9» ^cro must actually bo a title of 
j twenty marks— hero the latter statato virbn^y pro p e rty in the ][^ntiff at the rime ho brings his 
repems the former.' So far was tbis principle carried, action ; but projicAy without possession is snfl&ient^ 
iiiat it was formerly the rule, that if a statute repeal* and an heir can ihus bring m action for on heir- 
!ng another was itself TCpcalcd afterwards, the drst loom which has never been m his possession. This 
rtatuto was revived without any formal words for action was formerly subject to cfLaw (q. v.), 
that purpose. But this rule has been changed by now abolished, whereby the defonoimt was allowed 
13 and 14 Tich c. 21, s« 6 and C, which enact that io clear by bis oath, supported by that 

where any act^rcpcalin^ in whole or in part, any of eleven neighbours. Tlds proceeding rendered the 
former^ act, is itsw rcp^cd, su<di last repeal riioU action of detinue so inconvenient, that, by a fiction 
notrcvivctiie actorproTirionsbcfororcpcalcd, unless of law, remi^dy for wrongful detention was most 
words bo added for tiliat purpose ; and that where frequently sought by action of Trowr (q. v.). 

nmde, repays in whole or in part DE'TMOLD, a town of North-weaboni Gonnany, 
jmylormor a^andBubstitutinsp^iOMinatcadpf on the Werre, capital of the principahty of Lippe- 
those wpo stich repcalcdprowtaions ahaU remain Detmold, 47 milcS south-west it Hanorer, consisfe of 
m force till those Bnhstatuted ah^ come into opera- an old and new town, the latter of which ia woU 
last mado act In ScotlamVnn bnUl^ and adorned xvith pnhho %valks and cardona, 
oiyositepmciple prB^d. ana itia a^hddaat The chief huUdinfia are the palace, o &e old 
acta of parhament made before the Umon may lose castellated cdificoaurroimded by prettUy ananEed 
tteir W bytoiM(^wiftoutanycxp^nmcal,or gardens, the nymnnsium, and Ao thMtro. » I>. 
‘go into desuetude.' u it is commonly Md. But gas also a trafflng-sohool, a public lihraiy, and n 

I nV TruifiTir a/tmnrntnCT mnwi vrifivi vnnM ^ rm. _ r... • .e «■ 


short, he eonmetadieer,, !»•«■ in ./n«m.t.i™ .en.. .^.nd '«^?swo rapidity, aecpmiiamed by sound 


ut Bufebutu jaiiv- ujr cunauu&auinniy law. J 30 Ul rmcs * 

arc liable to ohjcctinns. The result of that followed v t • ^ 

in England has been, that statutes have remained on , DETBrTTJS, npphed in Geology to necnmulntiona 
the statntc-hook without formal repeal, after their by the diamtegration of rocks, which consist 

enforcement had hecomo -morally impossible. Of fitavel, sand, or clay, or of an admixture of t hp . ni . 
this it maybe mentioned, os one sindo oxan^e, SBTBOIT (French for strait) is that part of tho 
that the jndicial combat was fonnally &mandea in Lawrcnco which dischaigcs Lake St Clair into 
virtue of an unrepcalcd statatc^ and had in point of I^ko Eric. With n sOuth-south-wcst course, it 
foRn to ho ctmeeded in the present ccntuiy. Sco innns the lowest section of that mighty body of 
Duel- Bnk rinee 18C9, tho English statutes have waters heforo it assumes its north-east direction 
been weeded of all ohsolcio and inconsistent enact- towards the guU of its own name; It is about 
lucnts, and a new edition has been puhlkhed by miles long; with .a minimnm breadth of fully half 
authority, containing only such parts as are in Thongh tho middle of its length is barely 

force. ' rule in Scotland ia entirely tho same os .Imito the 42a parallel — ahont 650 miles to tiio 
tho English as to all statutes mado since tho union ; soutii of any point in England— yet it is frost-bound 
hut 03 regards the older Scotch statutes, the difll- uhont four mouths in tho year. It is navigable 

cidty still exists in dealing with enactments more vessels of any burden, tho decxicr channel being 

or less forgotten or delated, and in determining °° Canadian shore. 

what constitutes such, contraiy use us to siippoit DETBOIT, tho oldest city by fer in tho west of 
tb of desuetude, d^e best aTrangcment is the United States, and older than either Baltimore 
whUst retaining tho Scottish rule or Fhiladclphia on tho sea-hoard, was founded by 
in principle, to endeavour, by irate- tho French of Canada m 1C70, oa an outpost for 


nil obsolete cunctments, ibo prosGCUtion of tko fur-traJe, ou tho right bank 
to render its practical application as limited os of tho river of its own name. For more than 
possible. a century and a half, however, the advantages of its 

BETA'OHhIENX', in hliliiaty matten, ia a small position were rather prospective than actuoL Even 
but indefinite number of troops, sent for some under American impulses, tho settlement of tho 

S ocial duties away from tho regiment, brigade, o^ooent wild^rescs was so slowly carried into 
vision, or army, as tho caso may he. In a licet, (-'fici^ that Michigan, of which D. was tlio capital, 
also, a detachment of one or more ships may ho told continued to ho a suboidinato tomtory, as dlstin- 
off in a similar way. goished from o sovereign state, from IWa to 1837. 

t? 9W2! 1850. It was 21.01!) ;%nd in 


..^ 1 , r.r uTlT?! .r? imports in tuat year was 046,506 dollars (£129,100), 

ofeachofthonitoown. ^ and of tho exports 1,384,083 dollars (£276,010). In 

UETIEUE, in English law, an action for tho 1870, tho assessed value of real estate amounted 
recovery of goods wrongfully detained, or their to 23,000,000 dollars, or £4,000,000. U. has G nows- 

wnliVA wofl. .mmoA. rni.. AI... 1_ n _e 1...1 ' * f 1* 


money m a bag, sc; In this rcspec^ tho action of io any nouung of p1ank*roada, now commands 
dotinuo differa from im ordinary action at law, and overland focililics to an extraoidinaty extent, 
judgment in detinue is oceompauied by its special Westward, the Miehigas Central Bailway leads 
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to Chicago; while, castwaiJ, tlie Groat Western 
of Caiiafla, after traversiii!; the more fertile portion 
of that prorince, inecln the Grant! Trunk,^av)hch 
stretches its anas to Portland on the Atlantic, D. 
has a well-organised sy-stciu of public schoola It 
is supplied frtim the river with ^water, which is 
forced into a resen'oir ,'>0 feet high. The ntanu- 
factnres arc extensive and important, consisting of 
stc.am-cngincs and of machinery in geuenal, of stoves, 
ploughs, eahinet-ware, Sc. IJrewmg and (.aiming 
are also largely carried on. 

DK'TTIHGEN’, a village of Bav.ari.a, circle of 
Bower Franconia, on the right hank of the Maine ; 
noted as tno scene of a battle during the Ans- 
trial! wars of succession. This conlliet, in avhieh 
George II. of England headed the .army of the 
nllic.s, while the lJuke do Moailles acted as com- 
mander of the French fiTces, took place on the 
S7th June 17-l.'t. and uiei the hast occasion in 
which a king of England niijieared in jien-on on 
the lield. The anny of the allies u.aa coinpo id of 
English, llanoveriaus, Hi ssians, and home tronjis fri'in 
the Low Countrns, anion .ting in .all to .an .active 
force of ,"7,<l()(l men . while the French leader 
Xoailh.a had an anny of ahoiil 00, (KM). 'The funner 
occupied a valley i-xtendiiig from Archafrenlmrg 
to llcttiligvn. Ilefore the light, NoaillvJ threw 
PJ,t)t)0 nun into A- chaireiihiirg, and lo made it 
impossihle for his opponents to ri-tri-at with safi-ty. 
The delilo of 1). m front of the .allies w.as .alpi held 
liy ])e (ii.ammoiit uith ‘J.'i.OliO iiieii, uliile Noailh i 
] him.self, hliifting his position on the M.ame, ro as 
( to eomiii.aiul uith his hattirus the ll.iiiU and le.ir 
of the alia >, reiidiiad tlnir po-itioii .«o critical 
] that George n-ohid t-c fonc his w.ay through the 
I enemy. It was his only iliance, and iortmiat<ly 
I for him, He Gr.iininont i.vslily .ind io.i!i'hly 1- ft his 
I ihisitioii. laisln'it o\.r the iiiomsi .and iivnlct in 
1 ills front, and mg.igid. .\t this immunt, Giorge, 
i dismoniitiii-g, id.u-id him clt at the htad of the 

I Itntish and ilanoven.m infantry, llomrled hi' 

i sword, and idionl*d: ' hou, riiy ho_\s, for tie- 

I honour of England* lire. Is have will; .and the 

I rrineli will .'oon niii !’ .''liotk after shock from the 
j imjittuous I'ri iieli hor '■ tuol.i- on the iti.ady lines 
of inf.intry in vain, and at length Giorge, fonn- 
i ing his infantry into .uu- -ohd column, advanced. 

} Gnvvard vvint the cvdiimn, di ii'-, i-tc.ady, and over- 
j wlnhiiiiig. hi'.il.ing (h-- .‘ipivdrons of He (iram- 
j moiit, and driving hoi -e and foot In-fore them. 

' until the I IK my hr'd.i- into promiscuous andh'-vvil- 
ilcn-d n-tnat. ’ Noaill. .'s r- 'crvi s were too hate 
to lie of any lue : tin- alhei had vvou the day. 
Many of lln' Frcneh vv.re driven mto the Maine, 
and lo ilrovviiid; s.iiiie vvcie hill'd in the piiiuuit, 
which, hiivvivir, was not ppi-eciitid to any* grc.il 
ixtillt- Till lo 1 of the Fi 1-111 h. Ill killed, woundisl. 
and ]'ri oin r-, vv.is i -tonal' d .it OutK), and that of 
the alliei at 'JlKlll iiu n 

I‘)E''rV-\, a town m the north vvist of Hungary, 
is siliiati d in a ih i p v ,\Ui y , 'Jii iiiih i c.ast of AUsohh 
Pop. folat Ilcci inhi r IMi'.'l lll.UJ.'i. 

HEUGA'LION, according to the Greek myth, 
was a soil of Proiin tin ns, gi.onl -oi of lapetus, and 
liubhiiul of Pyrrha. Winn Zi us had risolved to 
j vlcitroy* the I. ice of mill hy .a llood, L). huilt and 
provisiomd, hy the .advice of his hither, an ark or 
ship, which he eiitend along with his wife. The 
llood came, and all Hellas was suhmi-rged. J). 
(Inated iiliout for iiiiie days, and on the suhsidcuco 
of the vv.alerti, the ark rested on Mount Parnassus. 
Other versions of the myth, liovvcver, make it rc't 
on Mount Otliryd in Tlie.ssaly, on Mount Atho -, or 
oil Mount Etna in Sicily. 1). and PyTrha, nccordm.g 
to one account, now ofTcreil uji cacrilicc to Ecus 
MO 


Phj/xnts, i. c., Zeus, the protector of fugitives, and 
pnay'cd that he would repeoplc the world, which he 
did ; hut the more common tradition was, tiiat they 
went to the s.anolu.ary of Themis for this purpose, 
and were told hy the goddess that they must throw 
hehind them the hones of their motlier as they 
departed from the temple. Understanding hy the 
‘ hones of their mother ’ the stoiic.s of the earth, 
they obeyed the injimctioii, and from those thrown 
hy B. sprang up men, and from those hy Pyrrho, 
women. D. huilt his first dwelling-place at Ojius 
or Cynus. lie is also said to have founded the 
sanctuary of Olympian Jove at Athens, and in later 
ages his tomb in the vicinity was long pointed 
out. J). li.ad liy Pyrrha scver.al children, Hcllcn, 
Amphictyon, Protogeneia, and others. It was at 
one time extensively helicved, even hy intelligent 
scholars, that the myth of I), sv.as a cclmiptcd 
tradition of the FToachian deluge, hut this uiitcii- 
ahlc opinion is now all hut U!iivcra,ally nhandoned. 
The iiiytli is a com]iaratively late one, being men- 
tioned "neither hy Homer nor JIc.siod. 

BE'US EX MA'CniXA, an expression horrovveil 
from the classical tlicatrc. In confonuity with the 
popular inytliologic.al lieliefa of their age, the tragic 
poets of Greece, instead of hriiiging .alioiit the 
denouement of tlieir jilots by iiatur.al means, bad 
often recourse to a more expeditious mode— vin, 
the intervention of a god. who dc.scclided_ in a 
maebine, .and abruptly solved svliatevcr difllculty 
barred the projier tenninatioii of the piece. As 
ex.amplv.i of tin- Biu* it t.akc the appear- 

.aiice of Hercules in the /Vo''ocM-s, and of Ui.ana in 
the y/Jii'i/ ult ill 'J'lUirh. In mndorn tr.agedv*, wh-.ii 
a p- I'lUi or incident is introduced ,ar1iiti-.vri!y,./iirerif, 
as it were, into the c-nidiicl oi a plot, iiiciely to 
nmnly fomc inartistic ncgligitico in its coiistnic- 
tioii, or to F.avo the .author the lahoifr of further 
'iiigiimily. .such a contrivance is mct.aphorically 
c.alled .a’ibiis <j- hut. In modern ciimed.v, the 
rich old uncle who .sudd' iily comes lioino from the 
Wi-'t lmli'-s,.and reicii'-s the young couple (hero and 
h'-roine) ftmti tln ir dn-adful pi’ciiniary emharr-v's- 
ment. serves exactly the Fame jinrju'se. When a 
F.av.ant or phllo-.ajiher cannot cx]'lam Fomo fact of 
nature hy any known law, ami has recourse to the 
rnpl'o 'ition of the dirict and immediate action of 
GchI, his ns-iimption is also toniied hy .analogy a 
V'tti rx ^fn<■}l{lllt, 

DEUTEKO’XOMV (Gr. Pfutiroiioinioti, i.c., the 
• conil law) is the name given hy tlie Septiiagiiit 
tr.msl.vtora to the Ctli hook -of the Pent.atcuch, 
bec.au'c it confa-ni a r--petilinn of the laws which 
had Incii .alre.uly* proiimlg.atciL It is commonly 
prisnmvd to liavu been written hy Mo=c-S liiniself, 
with the e.xception of tlie last four chapters, which 
narrate the clo-ing events in the life of the groat 
lawgiver. Many critics, however, aUlriu that the 
entire hook it.'clf in its present form is p.ist- 
Mosaie. The repe.iteil .alhiRioiis to the hiiigilom, 
jtho projihcthood, the tciiiplo .at Jenis.alcin, places 
1 in Palestine av Inch Moses never F.aw, ainl could not 
Itavo known, .'ls well as various other particulars far 
loo mimerous to api-cify, render it nrohahlc that 
Peuterononiy is a late recension aiul enlargement 
of Fame Mosaic ahridgment of the privious poition 
of the Pentateuch. 'Even in reganl to the legisla- 
tion, it dill'ers materially from the .'siiiaitie code 
contained in the previoas hooks. There are not 
only ttrviatioiit f:om the latter, hut also additions and 
ditcri-jiancirs, islievving another hand. The language, 
loo, has late pcculi.aritie.s. Evvald, Ivichm, Jileek, 
Davidson, Ac, llx the date of its composit'ou .about 
the middle of the 7th c. ii. c. — See Davidson’s Intro- 
duction lo the Old Testament, voh i., pp. oil — ^lOS. 


BEUTO'XIDE. See CnEincAL Nomenclature. 

DETJTZ. See Cologne. 

DEU'TZIA, a genus of slinibs of tlie natural 
orcler Philadelpliacew^ natives of the north of India, 
China, and Japan, some of which arc now reckoned 
among the favourite green-house plants of Britain, 
in some situations even enduring the open air. They 
jiroduce heautif<jl white flowers in great profusion. 
-Ihe leaves of P, scahra are so rough with silicious 
hairs, that they are universally \ised by joiners in 
Japan for polishing wood. 

DEUX-PONTS (Ger. ZweihHicJ:en\ a town of 
Bhenish Bavaria, picturesquely situated among 
wooded lieights on the Erbach, near its junction 
with the Serre, 34 miles west-north-west of Landau. 
D., which owes its name to the two bridges which 
there cross the Erbach, is well built, and has among 
its principal buildings a Lutheran cathedral, also 
the remains of an ancient ducal palace, now used 
as a Catholic chapeL Its manufactures are woollen 
and cotton cloth, hardware, leather, and tobacco. 
Pop. (1871) S396. 

B., or, in Latin, Bepontium (whence the name 
Bepontine given to the edition of Greek and Latin 
chissics here printed by a society of scholars in 
1779), is not mentioned in history till 1197, and was 
then in the possession of Coimts of Deux-Ponts. 
After various changes of masters, it finally c/vme 
into the possession of Bavaria. 

BE'VAPRAYA'GA, a town in India, remarkable 
chiefly for its siriiation, stands in the fork of the 
Aluknunda and the Bhagcerettee, whose united 
waters immediately assume the name of Ganges. 
It is in lat. 30* 8' N., and long. 78* 39' E., belongm<r 
to the protected state of Gurwhal ; and its elevation 
above the point of confluence is 313, and above the 
sea, 2206 feet. T^farking, as it were, the source of 
the sacred river, B. is a favo\irite place of pilgrimage 
for the Hindus ; and, in fact, its only pennanent 
population consists of abo\it 1000 Brahmins from 
the Beccan.^ In connection with the holy character 
of th^^ locality, are two ancient temples, a flight of 
steps in the rock down to the very brink of the 
mino;led streams, and three basins excavated in the 
solid stone a little below the level of tbe smface 
of the current. The. town was much shattered 
b}' an earthquake in 1803, hut was subsequently 
repaired at the expense of Scindia, the Mahratta 
chief of Gwalior, 

DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE signifies 
tlio modifying process tlirougli Tvliich Christian or 
pliiiosophical opinion passes in its transmission from 
age to age. At_ first comparatively simple in its 
c.xpression, doctrine has a tendency to become more 
complicated and technical in structure as argument 
is exercised upon .it, and the spirit of controversy 
excited. _ The difference betwoen the doctianal state- 
ments in the PaiUine Epistles and the earlier 
creeds, such as^ that of Nicoaa, the elaborate exposi- 
tions of the medieval theologians, and again of the 
Protestant theologians of the 16th. and 17th cen- 
turies, is a difference at once appreciable by the 
theoloman, as it is full of interest to him. There is, 
beyond doubt, at these several points in the history 
of the_ church, a certain groivth ' or extension of 
Christian opinion called fortli by, and correspondin" 
to, the exigencies of the times. This is u-hat is meant 
by the development of Cliristian doctrine, and the 
name denotes with, sufficient propriety an unques- i 
tioned series of phenomena, : 

It is true that the idea of development in doctrine < 
is one of modem origin, unknown to the earlier ] 
dogmatic ages of the church. But this merely proves i 
that it is only in recent times that the history of f 
the church has been reviewed in a critical and i 


t philosopliical spirit. The idea of development is 
modem in its application to science altogether, and 
j espcci.ally to the science of history. The ground upon 
which it is vindic.ated, in its application to Chi-istiau 
j doctrine, is, th.at this doctrine is not a mere repeti- 
tion of Christian tmth in the language of inspiration, 
’ hut really the rational or argmnentative exposition 
of this truth. It represents this tnith as it appears 
g to the Christian reason in different ages. It is the 
j expression of what has been called the Cliristian 
consciousness working in contact rvith the text of 
, Scripture. ■ The Nicene doctrine of the Trinity, for 
. example, is the definite explanation which the Chris- 
’ tian reason of the 4th c. gave to the rrrrdefined and 
general expressions of the gospels and epistles as to 

■ the relation of the Father and the Son. The doctrine 
. of the atonement, as a satisfaction to God for the sins 
> of the world, is first clearly and explicitly irnfolded 
. by St Anselm in the 11th century. It is not meant 

that the elements of either of these doctrines are 
‘ not to be found in Scripture, or that they are the 

■ product of human ingenuity ; it is only .affirmed that 
the scriptural elements in the one case and the 

' other, avere first clearly .and argumentatively unfolded 
by the ingenuity of the Christian reason at these 
I different tunes. The very idea of doctrine implies 
the employment of reason, the exercise of inquiry 
and argiuuent upon the divine truth of Scripture. 
It is this tmth analysed and reflectively given 
forth — not the mere equivalent of Scriptiue, hut 
something derived from it by Christian investiga- 
tion and culture. Such a process of investigation 
and cidture is necessarily variable and progressive- 
The divine fact remaining the same, the human, 
explanation or doctrine of it may and does greatly 
vary. The course of this variation — the rising and 
falling of the human apprehension of the meaning 
of Scriptmrc--i3 the development of doctrine. 

Tills view is to be distinguished from that which 
characterises the extreme subjective school of German 
theology. _ According to this school, Christian 
doctrine is nothing else than the expression of the 
Christian consciousness at any time. Scripture 
maintains no permanent or authoritative relation to 
it. It is aU progress — a continued flux, without 
any normal standard or expression. Scripture may 
be its_ primary expression, but it may leave its 
foimtain-head, and in the cuiu'se of time issue in 
developments not necessarily bound to Scripture. But 
according to tbe view above set forth. Scripture 
remains the absolute and complete revelation of 
Christian doctrine, which is continually unfolded, 
but never exhausted by inquiry — beyond which 
right r^son and truth never travel. The Christian 
reyehation not only admits of, but demands constant 
criticism, as tbe means of unfolding more compre- 
hensively and perfectly its contents, hut it remains 
in itself the consummate expression of all spiritual 
truth ; and it is this very peculiarity of the Cliris- 
tian revelation, that makes its contents capable of 
continual and ever fresh development. It is just 
because its substance is dirine, that its doctrinal 
expressions never cease to interest and to answer to 
the necessities of successive times. Other religious, 
while capable of development, reach a point where 
they cease to have any further living meaning, and 
pass on the one hand into mere popiuar mythology, 
or into an esoteric priestly tradition. They become 
transmuted into poetry or some ordinary product 
of philosophical speculation. Civilisation overtakes 
and supplants them. But it is of the distingm'shing 
divine character of Christianity that its doctrines 
possess _ a vital ever-renewing power, capable of 
adaptation to the highest forms of human civilisa- 
tion, and full of enlightenment and guidance to the 
most advanced intelligence. The development of 
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DEVELOPMENT OP THE EMBRYO. 


Christina doetripc, thotclorc, is not merely a subject 
o{ curious and important stndy in tbo past, but of 
great and significant inOncncc for tbo present and 
the future. 

DEVELOPMENT OP THE E'MBBYO. 
Harvey laid down the prineiplo, in opporition to tbo 
vicini of those who bcifeved in tbo donrino of spon> 
tancous generation, that all animals aro produced | 
from (omne viuum tx ovo ] ; aud moro recent I 
icscarclica have fully confirmed this viow, if vra are 
nlloired to except the modes of reproduction hnoirn 
os nrmmiparoua aniftmpntotta, or multiplication by 
buds nuJ propagation liy division, and tlie series of 
cases in whicli tbo oflspring never resemble their 
inrents, but the orimnal form reappears in the 
second generation, and which me consequently said 
to present the phenomena of allrmatf gmerahnu. 
Thcse_ exceptional eases occur only in veiylow forms 
of animal life, and, ns a general rule, in retracins 
tho'ph.sacs of .animal life, uo ntrivo at an r]x>ch ii” 
svhich tlio incipient animal is enclosed svithin an 
egg. _ It is then termcil an Fmhrim; and tln> modi, 
fic.ntions whioli this einIin->-unilnrgnra before the 
young animal has an independent existence, are 
included in the _gencr.sl terra wliieh stands at the 
head of this article. Before einlir^vilngj* nws pro- 
perly studied, all animals were arranged under two 
mat heads— the oripnrmig, which Iny eggs; and 
the rlrijiaroiu, svhioli hniig forth llieir young alive. 
We now loiow that virqiarniLs ,ss well ns orhiarous 
animals aro prodiiceil from eggs — ilie only diiiercnee 

in Mtattitisf IsAltis# ♦tinl 4l«s.4« ^.1 


maturity, leaves the ovaiy. This step in the process 
u temed ovuftolioni and must not be confounded \ritli 
tho laying or depewtion of tlie egt^, xrhtcb is their 
siiuso^nent expulsion from the abdnminol cavity, 
*’?**?? cases) a Emdnl canal formed tho 
takes place at a dcliiiitc period 


I in tins msnect beini;. that tlivir instCsitl of 
! being laid iifforo tin* dcvolnmnont oi tho «*mhiyo, 
begin to undergo their early eiiangt « in the IiimU" of 
titc mother. 

The vsg has generally a mon* or le-is sphericil 
fonn; the egg^ <'f binis liave, however, the form of 
an elongated faplieroid, narrow at one end, and hence 
tho origin ol the vrool oral, tSomc egin. a^, for 
instance, tUo’»c oi certain inseeli (v, g , the p<vlun*lla), 
are fitmhhod with projecting liKsrnents ; otheni have 
a sculptumd surface ; and oilier*, acain, hare tiecuttar 
forms, lining oyhndnral or |insnintio. A simple sphere 
fs, lioAvuvt r, the normal fnnii. 

Tlie egg onmnntes nilhin organs trnnml ornnVt,' 
peculiar to and ciiaractvristir of the fi'iiiah', except 
in those c.ssos in wliicii hotli male niiil female rejno. 
dnetive organs are assiwiated in llie same individiiaL 
These nvancs are glainliihar Imlies, and arc nsnallv 
situated in tho nlKhiinmal cavity, iio l(in» as tlie 
eggs remain in tho ovarj-, lliey are very minTlIe, nnd 
in tliia condition they ore callisl omriiin nr primilivf 
'.'W’- Tliey are identical in all 
y ^ animals, Is'iiig, in fart, meivly 
, ^ I httIecelN,cont.ainiiigyolkBuh- 

1 / "v 7f A.in uhich is'cnelo-ed 


I imtU the animal has attained its full growth. In 
general, ovulation is repeated for a number of years 
consecutively, usually in the spring; sometimes, 
however, it ocours but once during life, ns in most 
iimccts, avhich die soon after the iiroccss is nccom- 
phslicd. 

After leaving the wary, the eggs arc cither dis- 
charged from the animal, nnd undergo their further 
changes in the external world, or they continue their 
development arithin the body of the mother, ns is 
the ease in^somc fishes nnd reptiles (os shnrics and 
aaficts], which have conscniicntly been named oro- 
vivipnroua animals ; or, in the case of ;lhc mammalia, 
they ore not only developed svdtliiii tiic-hoilv' of the 
mother, hut, except in the c.ise of the hintsupmta 
and hlonotremata (q. s*.), become intimatclj' iinitcd 
to her hy tlie intervention of certain temponrs' 
stroctnres— minely, tlie placenta and iiinhilical cord. 
This mode of dcrelopinetit is termed pr-fafioa. 

JHio development of tho cinliryo docs not always 
taKo_ place immediately after the egg is laid, nnd a 
considcralilc time in.sy elapse heforo it conuncnccs. 
■nins, the first eggs laid hy tlie hinl do not begin to 
iindcrgo development until tho svhole niimhcr wliieh 
is to constitute the entire brood is deposited ; and 
the eggs of most insects are laid in tho autumn, nnd 
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’ 'L ® j'/'/f the gcniiinntive vesicle if, 
/■'e— >e -y and tho genninntivc dot e 
' r •*'(?■* I- The yiiili itself, with 
/ *1 / mi'iiiliraiie, is fnnmsl while 

iV.--. V,* the egg reiiinins in the ovary; 

I.mSiM ' "fterwanls cnclnscil in 
/ ■'}!• nnnlluT cnreliqie, the shell- 

' mniilirane. winch may either 
' ■ — 5. ' * leniain sott, like parchment, 

/• - ^ or may he Mimninilled hy c.sl- 

ss- STS, can-oils deimsit, as we olwerve 

^SaI«^?rOvI5^:r inhinls'6ig„.e„fig.n,, n, 

^ numliep of eggs soeiiis to in- 
'TiiSSiBe .fc.H ™ase in proporlinn ns we 

meniliranr ; the tlc’ocnd the aninin] scale, the 
RerralnsiiTe vr'Ide j eggs laid hy n Iiinl being far 
e, the arrmlnailre iloi. fewer tlian those Laid hy a fish, 
,, „ .... 1 while these again aro less 

than those laid hy some insects. 

jOSS> when it has nttnined n certain degree of 
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layers may 1>c clislinginshnil, 
e,/; within this, we find 
tho yn’b, h, enclosed in 
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its mcnihraiic; and in the Fig. "-Ideal section of 
miilst of tlie yolk there a Blnl's Iljg ; 

1 *^ loid, a II,, rastalning air 
roinutc vesicle, tlio (tmnin* at ibe lirsc rna; it i* 
olivr vtsicle (Hi;. 1, tl) formed bj* the fplittini; of 

one, tbo ffcrminaltrc (lotf c, or albumen; A, the yolk, 
iito most conspicuous of 
Ui^o parts— namely, tbo sbcll nnd flic wliito — nro 
not pliy.sioloipcnUy c.s^cntial, nnd nro wnntin;; in 
tbc rms of mo.st nniinals lower tlian birds ; wliilu 
tbo yoils, tbo germinntire vesicle, nnd the |*CTmiiia" 
tiro dot, nro found in tlic epps of nil nnimnU ; 
nnd st u from tlic*5o parts, nnd these oirjy, that 
tbo conn is formed. The ^folk or viliUits is the 
most cBscntinl jiart of the egg. It is n viscid fluid, 
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rejitili*% a rnuMdcmblo degree of warmth is re(jui*iic 
for the process of development. In bird*, the net of 
turuhnhon, or ' sitting,’ supplies the nrcessarj- amnnut 
of heat ; and in reptiles, the eggs nre hatched by 
•pepnsuro on sands to the sun’s rays, by their being 
deposited in warm dnngliills, Ac. 

Wo shall endeavour to illustrnto tho composition 
and structure of the egg hy giving on i-leal section 
of n hen’s egg (fig. 2): In 
a newly.lnid hen’s egg — i '"■v 

and of couree the dcscrip- d a 

lion equally .applies to the ^ \ 

egg of any other hinl — ^ive /' e' " , 

has-c exteriorly the shell, ' / /i 
svho«p Imnlnc^s is due / ' \A’ 

imiinly to carlximitc of lime, ■ I 
and svhich is lined by a ■ 1 ■ •/* /i 

double membrane, tlie shell - \ ' 7 , / '/ 

membrane, e; Ih-ii tliere is / 

an alhnuimoiis huh;i.sncc, ' / 

the irAife, in which scs'cral \\ ' / 
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Bometimcs opaque and coloured, as in the eggs 
of birds, and sometimes transparent and colomdess, 
as_ in the eggs of many fishes and molluscs. The 
. microscope shews that it is composed of an accumu- 
lation of granules and oil-yesicles. The yolk is 
surrounded by a verj^ thin shin, termed the vitelline 
membrane (fig, 1, c). In some insects, this membrane 
forms the outer coat of the e^g. 

_ The germinalive vesicle (fig? 1, d) is a ceB, situated 
in the young egg near the middle of the yolk; it 
contains one or more minute spots or nuclei, termed 
the germinative dots, e, which themselves contain 
smaller nucleoli. The albitmen or zcldte of the egg 
(hg- 2, e e, ff) is a viscid and colourless fiuid, which 
coagulates and becomes opaque on the application 
of a temperature of 146° P. Although it forms a 
large part of the egg of the bird, it is of very trifling 
importance in reference to the development of the 
emb^’o. ' It is not formed in the ovary like the yolk, 
but is secreted by the -oviduct, and deposited round 
the yolk during the passage of the egg through that 
canal ; hence, when there is no oviduct, the albu- 
men is generally absent. In birds, it consists of 
several layers, one of which, forming the chalaza, 
presents a coiled, rope-like appearance. The albu- 
men in this part is thicker than that which lies more 
externaUy. Tlie albumen is bounded extemaBy 
by the memlrana putaminis, or shell membrane, c, 
which, at d, d, splits into two layers, leaving a sp.ace, 
S, at the broad end, fiBed -with air ; in bir£, and in 
some reptiles, this membrane is covered by the cal- 
careous sheB ; in most cases, however, it continues 
membranous, as in the eggs of the moBuscs, most 
crustaceans, and fishes, frogs, &c. ; and sometimes it 
is homy, as in the sharks and skates. 

In order to understand the successive steps of 
embryonic development, we must remember that 
the whole animal^body is formed of tissues, the 
elements of -whioh are ceBs. See Oelis. 'V^ile in 
the full-grown_ animal these ceBs have rmdergone 
such niodifioations as often hardly to present any 
indication of their primary form ; in early embryonic 
life, the oell3,_ whioh originate within the yolk, 
preshnt a definite form and consistence. These ceBs 
we shall presently see become transformed into the 
blood, bone, muscle, &o., of the young animab At 
the commencement of the process of development, 
the yolk, whioh previously was a mass of uniform 
appearance, graduaBy presents certain alterations. 
Some portions become more opaque, and others more 
transparent; and the germinative vesicle, which was 
in the centre, rises to the upper part of the yolk, 
where the germ is to be formed. The yolk at the 
same time undergoes a peculiar process of segmenta- 
tiou. It is first mrided into halves, forming distinct 
spheres, which are again continuously and remrlarly 
subdivided into two, tiB the whole or a part°of the 
yolk assumes the appearance of a midberry, and is 
known as the ‘ mulberry mass.’ In fishes, the class 
of animals whose development we shaB speciaBy 
foBow in this article, the segmentation is only partial, 
the divisions of the yolk not extending into its 
whole mass. This process leads to 'the formation of 
a germ, which usually rises above the yolk in the 
form of a discoid protuberance, whioh has received 
the various names of germinative disc, proligerous 
disc, germinal membrane, &c., and which is composed 
of minute ceBs. This disc erdarges, tUl it embraces 
the whole, or very nearly the whole, of the yolk. At 
this early period, the germ consists of a single layer 
of very minute ceBs of uniform appearance (see fig. 

3, 17) ; it soon, however, increases in thickness, and 
in vertebrate animals separates into various layers, 
which graduaBy become more and more distinct 
(fig. 4). The upper layer, s, in this figure is termed 
the serous or nervous layer, and from it are subse- 


quently developed the principal organs of animal life 
— such as the bones, muscles, bram and nerves, &c. 
The lower layer, m, gives origin to the organs of 
vegetative life, and especiaBy to the intestines and ' 
chylopoietic viscera, and is caBed the mucous or 
vegetative layer; the cells of which it is composed 
are larger than those of the serous layer. Between 
these layers there is, in the vertebrate, an inter- 
mediate layer, v, giving rise to the organs of circu- 
lation and to the first-formed blood, and hence 
termed the vascular layer. 

At a very early period, the germ undergoes modi- 
fications of form, varjdng -with the department of the 
anipaal kingdom to which it belongs. Thus, in the 
articulata (insects, crustaceans, &o.), the germ is 
divided into segments, indicating the transverse 
divisions which occur in the adult animal (fig. 5) ; 
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while the germ of vertebrate animals displays a 
longitudinal furrow, marking the position whioh the 
vertebral column and spinal cord are to occupy 
(fig- fi)- The development of tliis furrow is highly 
important, as wiB be seen by a reference to figs. 7 , 8, 
and 9, in which the egg is sujjposed to be cut through 
its centre, in a plane at right angles to its long 
^ameter, so that only the section or cut surface 
is shewn, while the view in fig. 6 shews the whole 
course of the furrow as it extends over the yolk. 
At first, the furrow is very shaBow (fig. 7, b), and a 
minute transparent band appears under it, called the 
primitive stripe, a. The walls of the furrow consist 
of two raised edges formed by a swelling of the germ 
on both sides of the primitive stripe. As these waBs 
increase in height, their summits approach each 
other, as is seen m fig. 8 ; and after a time they unite, 
and convert the furrow into a closed canal (fig. 9), 
which is soon fiBed with a fiuid from whioh the brain 
and spinal cord are subsequently formei 

The primitive stripe is graduaBy developed into a 
cartilaginous structure, termed the chorda dorsalis. 
which is the representative of the back-bone. In 
the meantime, the margin of the germ continues to 
extend over the_ surface of the yoBc, until at length 
the latter is entirely enclosed in a ca-vity thus formed 
by the germ. In this lower cavity, the intestines 
and other organs of vegetative life are subsequently 
developed. 

In all classes of the animal kingdom, the embryo 
rests ^upon the yolk, and covers it like a cap ; but 
the direction by which its edges approach each other 
and unite to form the lower cavity, is very different 
in d^erent kinds of animals, and is highly distinc- 
tive in reference to zoological classification. In aU 
the vertebrata, the embryo Bes with its face or 
ventral surface towards the yolk (fig. 10), and thus the 
suture or line at which the edges of the germ unite 
to enclose the yolk, and whioh in mammals forma the 
navel, lies in front. Another suture is found along 
the back, arising from the folding together of the 
upper surfaces of the germ, to form the dorsal canah 
In the affection known as spina bifida, this suture is 

fits 
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mcomplete. In the articulata, the emhr3’o lies ■with 
its hack upon the yoUc ; in the cephalopoda, the 
yolk communicates, as in the vertebrata, ■with the 
ventral surface of the bod}', but no dorsal canal 
is formed in them; and in the other departments 
of animal life, ■we find special and characteristic 
relations between the embryo and the yolk. 

The development of the embryo of vcrtebrated 
animals is best observed in the eggs of fishes, as 
from their transparency they do not require to be 
cut open ; and avith due care the ■W'hole series of 
embiy'onic changes may be observed upon the same 
individual, and the succession of appearances of 
the different organs may be ascertained. Professor 
Agassis has carefully examined and depicted the 
prmcipal phases of development in the white-fish, 
which belongs to the salmon family, and we shall 
endeavour to give his chief resiJts. The following 
magnified sections, copied from his plates, ■will shew 
the period at which the different organs successively 
appear. The egg when laid (fig. 11) is sphetic.al, 
about the size of a small pea, and nearly transparent. 
It contains no albumen, and the shell membrane 
and the membrane of the yolk seem fused into one. 
In a few hours after it has bj(!n laid, provided it has 
come in contact with the fecundating fluid of the 
male, a separation between these two membranes 
takes place, in consequence of the absorption of 
water (fig. 12), by which the size of the egg is 
increased. Between the shell-membrane, sm, and 
the yoUc, y, there is now a considerable transparent 
space, corresponding m position to the albumen of 
burds’ eggs. Oil globules are scattered through the 
yolk, but soon arrange themselves in a stratum or 
disc towards the upper part, where a swelling, in the 
shape of a transp.irent vesicle (fig. 13, g), begins to 
shew itself. It is composed of very delicate and 
minute cells, and is the germ in its earliest stage. 
As the germ increases, aud has a larger surface in 
contact with the yolk, we notice a depression on its 
upper part (fig. 14), and soon after a second furrow 
appears at right angles to the former, so that the 
germ now presents four elevations, as we have 
attempted to shew in fig. 15. A continuous subdi- 
vision of this nature goes on during the second and 
third days, until the germ is dmded into numerous 
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minute spheres, which form what is termed the mul- 
berry mass (fig. 16). This appearance, however, does 
not long continue ; at the end of the third day, the 
fissures disappear, and the germ continues to extend 
as an envelope around the yolk, which it at last 
entirely encloses. 

On the tenth day, the first outlines of the embryo 
begin to appear, and we soon distinguish in it a 
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depression between two little ridges, whose edges 
approach till tfiey form a canal (see fig.„S). At 
about the same time, an enlargement at one end of 
the furrow is observed, which is the nulimentarv' 
head (fig. 17), m^ which may soon be distinguished 
traces of the diadsion of the brain correspontiin'' to 
the organs of sight, hearing, and smell. ° 

Towards the thirteenth day, we see a transparent 
cartilaginous cord (the c7,orda dorsaih) in the posi- 
tion afterwards occupied by the back-bone, com- 
posed of large ceUs, in which transverse di\-isions 
are forming (fig. 18, c). In some fishes, as the stur- 
geon, this cartilaginous or embryonic state is per- 
sistent through life, and no time osseous vertebral 
column is ever formed. The rudiments of the eye 
soon appear in the form of a fold in the external 
membrane of the germ, in which the crystaHinc lens 
(fig. 18, x) is aftenvards formed. At the same time 
we see at the posterior part of the head .an elliptical 
vesicle, h, which is the rudimedtary ear. At this 
period, the distinction betivoen the upper (serous) 
and lower (mucous) layers of the "germ is best 
traced ; aU the changes which have been mentioned 
occurring in the upper layer. 

At or soon after the seventeenth day, the lower 
(or mucous) layer separates into two lamime, the 
inferior of which becomes the intestine. The he.art 
at about the same time appears in the form of a 
simple cavity (fig. 18, h) in the midst of a mass of 
cells belonging to the middle or vascular layer. As 
soon .as the canty of the heart is closed in (fig. 19, h), 
regular motions of contraction and expansion are 
observed, aud the movement of blood-corpuscles 
•n-ithin it is seen. 

It is not till the thirtieth d.ay that any traces of 
a circulation of the blood are manifested ; we then 
notice tavo currents, one running towards the head, 
and the other towards the trunk (fig, 19), vrith 
corresponding returning currents. .The traces of 
the liver are now seen. The embryo begins to 
liberate itself at both extremities from 'the yolk, 
the tail first becoming free, and moving in violent 
jerks. 

The embiyo, although still enclosed in the egg- 
membranes, now imites .all the essential conditions 
for the exercise of the functions of .animal life : it 
has a brain, an intestine, a pidsating heart, and 
circidating blood, and a limited amount of spon- 
taneous motion; but the forms of the organs are 
still incomplete, nor have they acquired the precise 
shape characterising the class to which it belongs. 
The embryo is as yet only a vertebr.ate animal in 
general, and might bo taken for that of a frog as 
well as for that of a fish. 

Towards the close of the embryonic period, after 
the fortieth d.ay, the embryo acquires a more definite 
shape : the jaws protnide; the nostrils approach 
the end of the Enouk; divisions are observed in 
the fin-like structure which surrounds the body; 
the anterior extremities, which were mere knobs, 
become rudimentary pector.al fins ; and, fin.ally, the 
gill-openines appear, so that the fish-type is now 
obvious. In this state, the young white-fish escapes 
from the egg about the sixtieth d.ay .after it is 
laid (fig. 20); but its development is still incom- 
plete. We c.annot yet tell to what genus the fish 
belongs. The gill-covers are not yet formed, there 
are no teeth, the mouth is below instead of at the 
most projecting part of the head, and the fins have 
no rays. The remainder of the yolk is suspended 
from the belly in the form of a bladder, but it daily 
diminishes in size, till it 'is at length completely 
absorbed by the animal. The dnr.ation of these 
changes ■varies extremely in different fishes; some 
accomplish them in a few days, while in others, 
months arc required, / 
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In frogs and all the naked reptiles, the develop- 
ment is very similar to that of fishes ; in the scaly 
reptiles (snakes, iirai'ds, turtles), and in birds, there 
are peculiar membranes surroimding and protecting 
the cmbrj'o during its grov’th, termed the allantois 
and the amnios ; and in mammals there are addi- 
tional complications of structure, -which it would be 
impossible to describe clearly without occupjnng 
more space than could be allotted to a subject of 
tills nature. Forfimtlier information on this subject, 
wc may refer to the various -writings of Agassiz, 
especially his Lectures on Comparative JJmhryologyy 
and his Comparative Physiology, from which this 
article is mainly di'a-um, and to Carpenter’s Com^ 
parath'c Physiology. 

DEVE'LOPMENT, IN PHOTO'GRAPnY,the 
process which imm ediately follows ex’jiosurc, and 
which renders the picture visible in all its details. 
It consists in the precipitation or deposition of new 
matenal on that portion of the sensitive surface 
which has been acted on bj' light ; the same prin- 
ciple therefore prevails in all processes. This may 
be made clearer by reference to a few examples. In 
the Dagiierreot 3 ’pc process (q. v.), an iodised sQver 
plate, after exposure in the camera, is exposed to the 
vapour of mercury ; the vapour adheres to those 
portions of the plate which liavc undergone a pecu- 
liar molecular change from the action of light, but 
not to those parts imactcd on. The lights of the 

E icture are therefore * developed,’ or ‘brought out,’ 
y the acquisition of new material, L c., mercurj'. 
A collodion negative is similarly ‘ brought out * by 
the precipitation, by means of a de-oxi<lising agent, 
.such as p)TogaUic acid, or proto-sulphate of iron, on 
the aciinised portion of the plate, of ncio material, 
composed of metallic silver and organic matter. A 
similar change takes place in the Chrj'sotjqjc Process 
(q. V.), where the metallic salt -ndth whicli the paper 
is impregnated is reduced to a state of proto-salt, 
which reacts through the decomposition of water, 
and causes the precipitation of new material, in the 
form of finely di-vided metallic gold on the parl'i 
where Ught has acted. Other processes might bo 
cited, but these are deemed sutUcient to illustrate 
the principle stated above. 

DE’S’HLOPJIENT THE'ORY. See Species. 
DE'VENTER, a thrUdiig to\\’n of Holland, in the 
pronnee of Overysscl, situated on the Yscel, about 
55 miles east-south-east of Amsterdam. Tower- 
flanked walls surround D., which is fiuther defended 
by a broad, deep ditch. The streets are narrow, 
but the market-places spacious. The principal 
buildings are the cathedral — a structure in the early 
Gothic st^’le — the town-house, the court-house, and 
prison. From the ramparts, which are used as a 
promenade, there is a commanding prospect. The I 
industry of D. consists in iron-founding, the manu- 1 
facture of carpets, stockings, &c. Its gingerbread 
(called Deventer Koch) is celebrated throughout 
Holland, and many thousand pounds are exported 
annually. Tlicre is a large trade in grain, butter, 
beer, firewood, &c. Pop. 17,815. 

DEVI'CE — from the middle-age Lat. divisa, a 
dravung or design — is a motto express'^d by means 
of a pictorial emblem. The motto proper origin.atcd 
in the emblem, a -written inscription coming to be 
added to the pictorial design, with the view of 
rendering the meaning more explicit. Denccs thus 
consist of two parts — a pictorial figure called the 
‘body,’ and a motto in words called the ‘soul’ of 
the device. As early as the times of /Eschylus, 
the ‘ Seven lieroes before Thebes ’ .all appear with 
dericcs on their shields; and the same is related 
by Xenophon of the Lacedaemonians and Sicyonians. 
In the middle ages, dcriccs on co.at-armour came 


into regular and formal use, and chivalry employed 
them in its courtly expressions of devotion to tho 
fair sex. They were used both as charges on the 
shield and as crests. The only respect in which tho 
device differs from other heraldic emblems is, that it 
has alwaj's some specific reference to the history, 
or circumstances, or position of the hearer. As an 
j example : Louis XIIX. of France had a falcon as a. 
I device, with these words : ^ Aquila generoslor ales' 
(‘A more generous bird than tho eagle’), by which 
he meant to denote his o-wm superiority to tho 
Emperor, whose device was an eagle. De-vices, more- 
over, were generally borne only by the individual 
who assumed them, and not by the other members 
of his family or his descendants, like the crest or 
cognizance. They were often contrived to typify 
a special entcrjjnse, the general character of the 
wearer, or even to designate his name — as the mid- 
ha'ry trees in the embroidered trappings of the horse 
of Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. On all 
festal occasions, they figured on triumphal arches, 
on hatmers and hangings. At a later period, it- 
became customary -to work devices into buildings ; 
friezes and stained windows were often covered 
with them. Tliis practice has recently much gone 
out, at least in its original fonn. Sco Eado-witz’s 
Die Devisen xmd Motto dcs spiitcrn Miitdaltera 
(Stntt 1850). 

DEYIL, or SATAN (Gr. diaholoa, ‘false accuser;’ 
Heh. satan, ‘adversary’), designates in the Old and 
New Testament a mightj' spirit of e-vil wlio lias, 
during imknown ages, ruled over a kingdom of evil 
spirits, and is in constant and restlessly active 
opposition to God. Tliis belief, however, was very 
gradually developed in the Jewish mind; and it 
IS beyond all question, that it acquired clearness 
and prominence through extra-national influences. 
In England, the ‘ doctrine of Satan ’ has never 
received any critical treatment at the hands of 
scholars; but in Germany, the subject has been most 
learnedly investigated. The conclusions at wliich 
some of the profoundest biblical scholars of the 
continent have arrived, and even the principles on 
which they proceed, may bo rejected by us, but a 
brief account of tbeir method of historical analysis 
may be neither imintercsting nor uninstructive. 
The older Hebrews, it is said, who lived before 
the period of the Babylonish captivity — judging 
from the silence of Scripture — knew nothing, and 
certainly taught nothing, of evil spirits in tlie 
hater sense; i. e., of bemgs separated from God, 
who were evil in the essence of their nature, and 
worked evil only. Moral evil was rather looked 
upon as properly the act of man ; physical evil, or 
adversit^q on the other hand, as punishment merited 
through sin, and inflicted by a just and holy God, 
who was thus necessarily conceived as tho true 
source of all calamitj% The angels who foretold 
God’s purposes, and executed liis will, however 
great might be the jihysical cauI they occasioned, 
.are never accused of moral evil. Even in tho 
^losnic account of the seduction of Eve, there is 
nothing to induce ns to believe that the author 
regarded the serpent other than as ‘the most subtle 
of all the beasts of the field,’ or that he meant to 
conceal under so plain a statement an allusion to 
S.atan. It is probable, however, that at some 
early period in their history, the popular faith of 
th'. Jews, partly divorcing itself from its grand 
religious conceptions of the ‘ one li-viug and true 
God,* and lapsing — as has everywhere been the case 
with the popular faith — into petty superstitions, had 
become familiar -with the idea of certain fearful 
unearthly beings haunting 'wuldcmesses, similar to 
the fauns and satyrs of Greece, who might form 
the connecting-link in the later development of au 
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I achial demonism. Traces of tliis are clearly Tisible 
in the Pentateuch. The Hehrevr rrord seirim, occur- 
ring in Leviticus xvii. 7, which our translators have 
rendered ‘devils,’ means only ‘hairy ones.’ Now, 
the Egyptians worshipped the he-goat, and the 
Hebrews partook, as we know, of their idolatry. 

' Therefore Moses in this verse, forbidding them to 
commit this sin in future, says : ‘ They shall no more 
offer their sacrifices to seirim;' i. e., to the Egyptian 
he-goats. The development of demonism was mate- 
rially furthered during and after the Babylonish 
captivity by Medo-Persian influences. In those 
canonical books of the Old Testament which belong, 
in thejr present form, to the post-exilian period — 
i. e., the period subsequent to the exile — the Jewish 
conceptions of angels become more definite. They 
possess different ranks, names, and specific offices. 
They are the tutelary guardians and helpers of 
particular lands and peoples, but are everynmere in 
absolute dependence on God. And now we meet 
also, for the first time, -ndth an angel c.alled Satan, 
wffio, however, still figures as a minister of God, and 
along with the others appea.jin heaven before the 
throne of Jehovah, but with the function assigned 
to him of accuser and seducer. It is he who — 
1 Chron. xxi. 1 (Chronicles, it should be mentioned, 
is considered by moat critics, both orthodox and 
heterodox, to be the composition of Ezra, and 
therefore post-exilian) — stirs up David to number 
the people; while in the older Hebrew version 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 1) the same act is attributed to an 
angrj- God, the conception of Satan not then having 
clearly, if at all, presented itself to the Hebrew 
mind. It is Satan also who throws suspicion 
on the piety of Job, and with the permission of 
Jehovah, causes a series of misfortunes to befall 
h im ; while in Zechariah iii. 1, he is represented as 
‘ resisting ’ the angel of God, and as n false accuser 
of the high-pnest Joshua. As yet, however, an evil 
nature is not cxpre&sbj ascribed to him, but, wh.at 
is much the same, it is assumed that he takes a 
pleasure in active eidl. It is a purely arbitrary 
and imte.xtual- interpretation of Isaiah xiv. 12 
{‘How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 Lucifer, 
son of the morning!’) that would force these 
words to refer to the fall of the D., or determine 
from them his name. In the Apocrypha, of which 
only a small part is Palestinian, the rest being 
either Chaldaico- Persian (as, for example, Tobias and 
Saruclt) or JEggplo-Alexandrian (as, for example. 
Wisdom) in its origin, the older Hebrew doctrine 
of misfortune coming from the angel of J ehovah is, 
so to speak, dismembered, and demons or eril 
spirits, in the New-Testament sense of the term 
(pneiimala ponera), are for the first time mentioned 
(and in Tobias and Baruch frequently) as the authors 
of calamities. According to the representations of 
these writings, the evil spirits dwell, like the older 
Hebrew hobgoblins, in waste places, but associate 
themselves for the injury or destruction of men, 
enter into them as tormentors, and can be expelled 
only by marical or mysterious means. To this class 
of beings the he.athen deities were reckoned to 
belong. But even here there is no mention of an 
organisation or kingdom or prince of demons. The 
first trace of a DiMolos or D. proper (and one in all 
probability springing from a foreign source) shews 
itself in the Book of Wisdom (ii. 24), in relation to 
the seduction of Eve, where it is said that through 
the D. the necessity of death has come into the 
world. 

In the period elapsing between the close of the 
Apocrypha and the appearance of Jesus, the Jewish 
ideas of angels, as well as of demons and the D., 
received an extensive development. This angelology 
and demonology, wholly foreign to the older Hebrew 
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religion, was derived in all its essential characteris. 
tics from the system of Zoroaster, avith which tho 
Jews had become familiar by their long and close 
intercourse with the Persian empire during the 
exile, and subsequently. It was, howea'er. impos- 
sible to transfer the dualism of Zoroaster into a 
creed so purely monolheislie as that of the Jews ; 
this would have destroyed the foundation on which 
their entire history rested. Two beings, equally 
eternal, equally powerful, avas an idea which no- 
Hebrew— mindful of the glorious deliveraPee of his 
forefathers out of the land of Egypt, of the law 
given amidst the thunders of Sinai, of the manna in 
the wilderness, of the triumphs in Canaan, and the 
golden psalms of David — could for one moment 
entertain. But, on the other hand, now that as a 
nation the Jews wore become weak and of little 
account, hemmed in, and crushed by mighty and 
advancing empires, no conception coiud seem more 
true, or prove more consolatory,- than that which 
permitted them to attribute their ihisfortunes to 
rhe agency of a demoniacal race, headed by a 
potentate only inferior to Jehov.ih himself. They 
could now believe that God had not forsaken his 
‘ chosen people.’ Thus, tho dualism of Zoroaster 
suggested the kingdom and royalty of Satan, but 
the doctrine shaped itself in harmony -with the 
national monotheism. The D. and his demons wero 
represented as having been originally angels, who 
: had fallen from their ‘ high est.ate,’ been punished 
by ^d, and had therefore assumed a position of 
hostility, -without, however, being able to materially- 
frustrate the divine purposes. These opinions found 
an almost universal reception among the people, 
as well as among those Je-wish theologians who, 
along with tho Mosaic Law, held oral tradition 
to be an authentic source of religious doctrine. 
Indeed, the only Je-wish sect which rejected them, 
was that of the Sadducees, who considered them, 
as also the doctrines of the Resurrection from the 
Dead, of the Messiah, of the Messianic kingdom, 
of the Last Judgment, of rewards and punishments, 
and of angels and demons, to be new, outlandish 
anjd-Mosaio myths and theories. This conflict of 
opinion among the Jews prevented their ideas of the 
D. and demons from obtaining, in spite of their 
broad diffusion, a dogmatic and systematic stability. 
The populace and the Pharisees believed fenddly 
in the existence of 'such e-ril spirits; but their 
conceptions had not only all the heat, but all the 
confusedness of superstition. 

In this condition were the Jews when the New 
Testament lifts up the veil of oblivion that had 
partially dropped on the face of the nation more 
than two centiuies before, .and the light of history 
again falls brightly on its features. Ivemow find a 
swarm of demons in Palestine. These unclean 
spirits, however, can be exorcised. When expelled 
from the soul of the demoniac, their proper home is 
‘ the abyss’ (Eis ten abusson, Luke viii. 31). Accord- 
ing to the popular conceptions, therefore, we must 
suppose their dwelling to be a dark suhterranoau 
region, although, like the demons of the Old Testa- 
ment, they inhahit also the earth and the air. T^ey 
were not, as the Greeks and Josephim thought, tho 
evil spirits of dead men, but had angelic natures 
(see Matt. xxv. 41), and formed a society governed 
by a chief, called Satan, De-ril, Beelzebub, Belial, 
J:c. He is now firmly seated in the popul.ar imagina- 
tion as a fallen angel ; but as yet there is no hint of 
his ha-ving seduced his followers from their aUegianco 
to Jehov,ah, or of their ha-ving fallen at the s.ame 
time. This idea first appears in the book of Reve- 
lation, chap, xii., where mention is made of a great 
war in heaven between Michael and hih angels on 
the one hand, and the D. and his angels on the 
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other. ^ * And the CTeat dragon ■^’aa cast ont,* says 
the Tmter, ‘that old serpent, called the Devil, and 
Satan, ■which dccei'veth the "whole world: he was 
cast out into the earth, and his angels were cast out 
■with him.’ "Whether or not these popular concep- 
tions of the D. and his influence were materially or 
spiritually interpreted hy Christ himself, it is impos- 
sible to say. He may cither have accommodated 
his language to suit the popular mode of realising 
the Power of E^dl (a supposition which involves 
^ nothing imworthy of his smlcss character), or (for 
this is the only otlier hypothesis compatible "with 
a belief in his divinity) he ma}' have -intended to 
recognise the essential truth of that doctrine of an 
evil personalit}' which the Jews derived from, or, 
at all events, developed under the inspiration of 
Zoroastrian ideas. 

But whether Christ meant to accommodate 
his language to the popular conceptions or not, the 

S rimitive church assumed the personality of the 
as an unquestionable fact. The New Testament 
ideas on this point were not only grcatl}' enlarged, 
but in man}’ respects entirely changed, partly 
through the introduction of a considerable number 
of heathen notions, and partly through the dogmatic 
tendencies of the time, in consequence of wliich 
the various statements in the Bible regarding 
Satan and c'^’il were ‘iivcrlticalhj and unhisioric- 
ally heaped together, and a doctrine of Satanic 
^cncy elaborated lofjicallii but not theologically. 
Holding firmly to tlic belief of a Satanic king- 
dom of darlmcss opposed to Christ’s Idngdom of 
light, the majority of the early Cliristians ascribed 
all eVil, physical as well as moral, to tho D. and his 
demons j failures of the crop, sterility, pestilence, 
murrain among cattle, mental maladies, persecutions 
of the Christians, indiridiial \’ices, heresies, astro- i 
logy, philosophy, and especially the whole body of 
heathenism, with its t m}’tholog}’ and religious 
worship. The heathen cods were believed to bo 
conquered by the work of Christ, but not to be wholly 
{ powerless ; they sank dou*n into demons, and so a 
part of their m}’tholoc3’ passed into the doctrine of 
the'De\*iL It was they who, as demons, meaning 
to deceive, uttered oracles, were present at sacrifices, 
and inhaled the sacrificial incense, whereby the 
notion gained groimd tliat the demon-nature ■was 
ever growing more and more sensual and materialised 
— a notion that reacted again on the conception of 
hell, which soon began to bo painted in coarse 
eartlily colours, blazing with eternal fire, through 
which blackened dcWls and scorched souls flitted in 
endless torment. From the gross materialism that 
now ■\’itiated all conceptions of the D. and of demons, 
sprang* Ihc loathsome belief, common enough in the 
carl^' church fathers, but during the middle ages 
exhibiting itself only in the superstitions of the 
vulgar — viz., of the carnal intercourse of deWLs ■with 
women. See WrrcncR.UT, 

Concerning the fall of the ‘ deril and liis angels,’ 
opinions were long diverse. Some supposed that it 
occurred through envy ; others, tlmough pride ; 
and others, again, through concupiscence and excess ; 
some placed it before, and others after the seduction 
of Eve by the serpent. Several of the Fathers (for 
example, Augustine) believed that man was created 
to fili^ up the gap which had been caused in the 
kingdom of Christ through the apostasy of Satan 
and those w’hom he had led astray. Mcanwliilc. 
the idea of the importance of the death of Jesus 
had been dogmatically elaborated. At first, Chris- 
tians saw in that 'death a sacrifice, and in his blood 
a propitiatory power ; but soon after, their thoughts 
reverted to the other scriptural representation of 
an actual ■victory over the D., a restoration of tho 
Dhine image in man, and the source and condition 


of holiness ; whence was developed a very wonderful 
! dogma concerning tho devil. God having declared 
that whoever should transgress his law, should incur 
death and damnation ; and man having done so, 
God’s justice and veracity compelled him to keep 
his word. But inasmuch as Eve was beguiled into 
transgression, and fell as it were im’wittingly, it did 
not seem for the honour or good of the Deity 
that rational beings, partakers also of his oivn 
spirit, should bo lost through a trick of the Fiend; 
v.^hereforc Jesus oflered liimsclf to the D. as a 
ransom for the souls of men. The D., thinking 
‘the Tnnn .Christ Jesus ’ of more value than all the 
rest of the race put together, closed the bargain 
immediately. But deceived in his turn by the 
‘appearance of flesh,’ he tUd not recognise the 
Deity concealed beneath it ; and nf)t being able 
to retain the latter (shrinking from it, in fact, 
horrified and dismayed), he lost both — Christ and 
man. The D. was, however, actually deprived only of 
Christians ; in all other men lie dwelt and ruled 
through the force of original sin. In consequence of 
this, ho was formally ‘banished’ (until the 3d c.), 
not only from ‘demoniacs,’ but also from all con- 
verts from Judaism and beathenism to Christianity; 
and when tho practice of baptism had shaped itself 
into the dogma, that it was ‘ a necessary preliminary 
to hohness,’ cxoicism, or ‘ dn\iiic out the devil,’ 
became a Christiau ‘ ait,’ excrcisetl on all now-born 
children. Those who died unbaptized, were (by that 
ruthless logic that frequently marks a barbarous 
theology) sent to hell ; for althougli potentially 
Christ’s, the church had not yet rescued them from 
their satanic master, by the appointed rite, and so 
the conditions being unfultillcd, tlie D. carried off i 
his proy. Yet the heart of humanity, stronger in I 
its simple instmets than the most iron creed ever 
hammered out of the human brain, shewed its holy 
presence even in so fearful a dogma; and although i 
it could not deliver the lost infants from the region I 
of ctcnial fire, it assigned them less painful pangs, i 
and a less dreadful dwelling-place. But while 
the power of tho D. over all not guarded by 
Christian faith and rites, was supreme ; over those * 
who were so guarded, it was utterly weak. No ' 
Christian, not even the weakest, could bo forced ' 
by him to do eviL Thus far had the ‘ doctrine of 
the devil ’ been devoloiied at the 8th c., and 
at tills point it has essentiall} remained in the 
Eastern or Greek Churcli ; but in the Western, it 
took yet another development. This was mainly 
occasioned by the wntuigs of Poiie Gregory the 
Great, who partly took np the pojuilar notions 
himself, infused into them other then prevalent 
theological opinions, and elevated the result of the 
incongruous mixtiu-e to tho dignity of church 
doctrine. He calls tho D. * a stupid beast,’ be- 
cause ho liopes for heaven, unthout being able 
to reach it, and entangles himself in his own net; 
but on the other hand, ho admits him to have 
a potentia suhlimitatis^ and utters the profound 
idea that he cannot comprehend our thoughts. In 
these three notions lie the essential genns of the 
Germanic Faust-de^viL Tho old German and Norse 
mythologies poured a flood of licathen fancies into 
the ‘doctrine of the Dcvik’ Even Ulfilas, at a 
much earlier period, had translated the Nev/ Testa- 
ment word daimon or daimonwni by %inhulth6^ i. e., 
she-devil, or sorceress, because the old Germans 
believed in female demons, while the Christian 
loqvcndi contains no trace of such. The peculiarly 
German conccjition of a no^w malignant, now gentle 
female devil, lives to this day in the German pTirase, 
‘The devil is beating his mother’ (when rain and 
sunshine quickly alternate). In England and Scot- 
land, too, tho phrase is, or recently was current, 
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* The devil and his dam.* The Germans have 
also the proverb, ‘Where the devil cannot come, 
there he sends his grandmother.’ Soon, however, 
the word diaholus, in violation of the New Testa- 
rnent distinction between it and daimon, came to 
signify devils of every or any sort. The Gothic form 
of the word was diahidus, didbafdus ; old Saxon, 
dhihJad, diubhal, diohol; old High German, divfal, 
tieval, tiubil, &c. The dwelling of the D. was, of 
course, hell, which, however, according to old 
Germanic and Scandinavian notions, was placed in 
the dre.ary regions of the north. Although his mis- 
chievous powers are to he pretty well controlled tiU 
the coming of Antichrist, when he expects to hold 
carnival, yet, like the ancient gods and demons, he 
occasionally ajipears on the earth. He then assumes 
at times a purely human form, but, like Vulcan, 
who was thro-wn down from heaven hke himself, 
and_ the smith Wieland, of German mythology, 
he is somewhat lame. He is covered with a gray, 

g een, or red cloak, like the Kobolds (q. v.) and 
warfs (q. v.), (the earth and house spirits of the 
suppressed heathenism) : sometimes, also, he appears 
black and sooty, as befits his dweUing-place, and 
his opposition to a piu-e God. But as the old 
deities, both classical and German, possessed the 
power of transformation to a most remarkable 
degree, the D., through his relationship with these, 
inherited this power when they vanished from the 
scene. The form he most frequently assiuned was 
that of an animal, approxim.ating, in this respect, 
to the German forest-spirits and the Greek siityrs 
and farms. At one time, he shews the foot of a 
horse or goat, with horns and tail ; at another, he 
appears ns a black horse, a he-goat, a hog, a 
wolf, a heU-hound, a raven, a serpent, a worm, 
a dragon, or a fly. The conception of the power 
of the H. was vastly enlarged by the influx of these 
new _ fancies. In fact, it rose almost to a new 
dualism ; but, on the other hand, also, many mild 
and friendly traits of the heathen gods p.assed over 
into the popular conception of the D., and gave to 
his nature a quite new, humorous, and even merry 
side,^ As, after the introdirction of Cliristianity, 
offerings were still oocasionall5' made to the old gods, 
the D. shared in these honours. A horse, a he-goat, 
or a hound was at times sacrificed to him ; and to 
the ijresent day the expression has survived, ‘ To 
kindle a fire for the devil ’ — obmously an allusion 
to altar-flames. Various features of the old Norse 


gods, especially of Loki and Donar (Thor), the gods 
of fire and thunder, were also transferred to him. 
Hence the still current phrases in Germany, when 
thunder is heard : ‘ The devil must be striking,’ 
and ‘The runaway goose is gone to the devil.’ 
{Donner, ‘ thimder,’ is the word used for devil in this 
case.) Every power, too, which, according to the 
older heathen belief, was lodged in the lesser 
demons, giants, &c., had now its proper centre in 
the OTeat Fiend himself, who could perform all the 
pranks attributed to the more grotesque creations 
of the Norse mythologj-, and work all the evil of 
the more malignant spirits ; but, in general, these 
beings were rather pressed into his service than 
absorbed by him, or inciimated in his person. 

So did this OTeat, originally Persico-Judaic belief 
spread itself through aU Christian lands, incorpor- 
ating with itself, first, the kindred conceptions of 
the ancient classical world, and, ultimately, the rich 
and varied superstitions of our Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavian forefathers. Thus decked out in the cos- 
tume of many different climes and ages, the Im.a<ire 
of Evil passed into the light of the modern worlcl. 
Every step forward that it now took robbed it of 
some potent spell that used to c hill the blood and 
strike the heart with audul horror. Men first lost 
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e faith in the H.’s occasional incarnation ; then nicdic.al 

science destro3’ed his clauns to the origination of 

mental phenomena, which he was once supposed 

- to have directly caused ; natural science deprived 
a him of his control over the elements; historic.al 
1 criticism plucked from him his borrowed feathers ; 

, while metaphj^sics and a deeper religious cxc'^esis 
’, have combined, not, perhaps, to .annilifl.ate'' his 
f personality or deny his influence, but certainly to 
1 re.alise the former under a more spiritu.al form, 

1 and to limit the latter by a reverential belief in 

- the wisdom and goodness of God. See Mavor’s 
1 JJistoria Didboli (2 vols. Tiib. 17S0), Horst’s X)crii\ou- 
l omagk (2 vols. Eranlcf. 1S17) and ZauherhiUiolhi-k 
! (6 vols. Mainz. 1821 — 1826), and Grimm’s Deutsche 
I Mythologie (Gbtt. 1835, 2d edit. 1844). 

, At the outset of this article, it was st.ated tiiat 
, the ‘ doctrine of the devil ’ had received no critic.al 
, treatment from English scholars. The following 
, appe.ars to be the prevalent mode of regarding the 
. subject in this country. The doctrine of° the 
i existence of a personal I)., the chief of etfil spirits.. 

; and directly or indirectly the author of at least all 
moral evil, is maint.ained by reference to the Bible, 
regarded as containing one revelation of truth 
harmonious' 'in aU its parts, and gradually deve- 
loped. The Scriptures of the Old .and New Testa- 
ments being thus regarded, .and the supposition of 
conflict between the doctrines of their different 
books,_or of error in any of them being rejected as 
inconsistent with a full recognition of their inspira- 
tion and divine authoritj', the doctrine in question 
is unavoidably deduced from thorn. It is assmned 
to appear in the narrative of the F.all in Genesis, 
and the name serpent is .again applied to the D. in 
the book of Revel.ation, avhere he is described as 
‘that old serpent .... which deceiveth the whole 
world’ (Rev. xii. 9) ; he is believed to bo repeatedly 
mentioned in the Old Testament. 'The hjqiothesis 
of an extra-national origination and development of 
the idea of the D. would, of course, be repudiated, 
and orthodox divines would consider it more prob- 
able that the Persians borrowed from the Jews 
than that the Jews borrowed from the Persians. 
The mention of the D. in the New Testament is 
held to be conclusive, not only of his existence, but 
of the belief in that e.xistence (even when not 
expressed or hinted at) .among the older Jews. The 
warnings and exhort.ations addressed to Christians 
are, it is also said, framed on the supposition of 
dangers arising from his violence, power, and 
subtlety. It is further argued, that the princip.al 
objections urged ag.ainst the doctrine of the existence 
of a H. are substantially the s.ame which present 
themselves to the mind as difficulties when we 
specid.ate on that which, however, is so undeniable — 
the existence of moral evil. 

DEVIL’S DUST, the name s.arcastic.ally given 
to old avoollen m.ateria]s manufactured mto some 
variety of cloth. See Shoddy. 

DEVI'SB, in English Law, the conveyance of 
land by "wilL As personal property or chattels is 
said to be bequeathed, so lands are said to be devised. 

It is said, (To, Litt. Ill b. n. 1, that, under the Saxon i 
and Danish rule in England, the ouTiers of land 
■were entitled to convey their lands by -wdll. It is 
certain^ that so soon as feudal customs "were estab- 
lished in this country, the testamentary power over 
land ceased ; and from the Conquest to the reign of 
Edward IV., tliis species^of property could be trans- 
ferred by conveyance intei' vivos only ; but during 
the reign of the latter ihonarch, a new mode of 
transfer began to be adopted, called a Conveyance 
to Uses (q. v,). ^ By means of this si)ecies convej’^- 
ance, a party wishing to convey land othenrtse tliaii 
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the common law allowed, actually conveyed the 
land to anotlier person to sucli iwes as he should 
appoint. Tlie equity courts then regarded the 
party in whose favour the conveyance had been 
made as a mere tnistoe, and obliged him to rclin- 
quisli the land in favour of any one whom the 
original owner might appoint. The power of 
appointment thus remaining in the owner might 
l>o exercised by wdll. By a statute of 27 Hcmy 
Vnr., this mode of passing land by will w'as 
abolished ; but, five years after, by 32 Henry VIII. 
c. 1, followed by 35 Henrj^ VIII. c. 5, it wns 
enacted, that all persons haWng estates in fee- 
simple should have pow’er to devise the whole of 
their Socage (q. v.) lands, and two-tluixls of their 
land holdcn by KnighCs Service (q. v.). Finally, 
by 12 Charles IL c. 24, tenure by loiiglit’s serWee 
was abolished, and converted into socage ; so that 
the power^ of devising land wns extended to all 
lands except Copyholds (q. v.). But to the general 
rule that land could not pass by ■will, there had 
alwa3’3 existed an exception in favour of lands 
' •wliicli, bj’ the custom of the manor, had alwaj's 
been so conveyed ; and this mode of devise by 
custom continued to exist even after the statute 
of wills of Henry VIII. For this practice there 
■were two grounds : 1. That the power of de^vising 
I lands v.'as limited by statute to two-thirds of the 
land held h)- hugJiCs service, whereas devise by 
custom might carry the whole land. 2. In order to 
an effectual de^visc of land under the statutes of 
Henry VIIL, it *^'03 necessary that there should 
bo a will in WTiting, while a vcrl^al or nuncupative 
will would carrj" land by custom. B^ 29 Charles 
- II. c. 3, the statute of Frauds (q. v,), this distinction 
was removed, and it was enacted that a will in 
■’mting, attested by three or four witnesses, should 
be necessary for conveyance of all lands. It must 
be obscrv’cd that this pow'cr of devising lands ■was 
confined to lands belonging to the testator at the 
time of inalung his will, so that after-acquired lands 
would not pass by it ; and also, that religious bodies 
and other corporations were, by the law of jMoii- 
main (q. v.), restrained from being devisees of lamb 
Thus stood the law at the period of the recent Wills 
Act, 7 Will IV.,’ and 1 Viet. c. 20. By this statute, 
devises of land are place'd on the same footing as 
to execution as other wills, and will cany all landed 
estates belonging to the devisor at the time of his 
death. See Wills, and generally on this subject, 
see Jarman on Wills. 

In Scotland, it is usual to convey lands by deed, 
wliich has, liow’evcr, precisely a similar effect to a 
will, so that the difference between English and 
Scotch wills is chiefly formal. In foreign countries 
the pow’cr is subject to various rules differing from 
those in force in England. Hence, where a person 
resides in one country, and is possessed of landed 
property in another, questions of jiuisdiction fre- 
quently arise as to the law which shall govern the 
power of disposal. In these cases, it is now a 
recognised principle that the lex rei sitoi is that 
which must prevail — See Story’s Conjlicl of LaivSj 
p. 719, et seq. 

DEVI'ZES (anciently Divisn:^ DivhiSf Dc Vies)^ a 
parliamentary and'municipal borough, in the middle 
of Wiltshire, near the Avon and Kcnnet Canal, 
22 miles north-north-west of Salisbury. It lies 
high at the mouth of Pewsey Vale, between the 
thinly peopled tracts of Salisbury Plain and the 
Marlborough Downs. Pop. (1871) G839. D. returns 
one member to patliaraent. It has silk-throwing 
mills, and manufactures of snuff and malt, and is 
the seat of one of the moat important corn-markets 
of the west of England. The Com Exchange has 
standing-room for nearly 3000 persons, llie chancel 


of St Mar 5 "’s Church in D. is believed to be nearly 
as old as the Conquest. Boman household gods 
and coins have been found here. D. arose in a 
castle built by Roger, Bishop of Salisburj^ in the 
time of Henry I. This castle, of w’hich only the 
walls of one of the dungeons remain, was besieged 
and taken by Cromwell in 1645. From the time of 
Henry 'S^II. till about 1820, D. W'as the seat of 
extensive cloth manufactures, 

DEVOIRS OF CALAIS were the customs due 
to the king for merchandise brought to, or canied 
out of, Calais while our staple (q. v.) w'as there. — 
CoweVs Interpreter. * Merchants of the west may 
buy merchandises, so that they find sureties to carry 
them to the west or to Calais.’ — 2 Rich. II. st. 
1. c. 3. 

DEVO'N'IAN SY'STEM. The name proposed 
by Murchison and Sedgwick to replace the more 
characteristic and older term Old Red Sandstone, 
because the slaty and calcifcrous strata in Devon- 
shire contain a much more copious and rich fossil 
fauna than the red arenaceous rocks of Scotland, 
Wales, and Herefordshire, ■with w’hich they were 
shewTi to l)c contemporaneous. The older doscrip- 
tiv^c name, Old Red Sandstone, is still generally 
retained, and to it ■w’e refer for a description of tho 
rocks of the S 5 ’stem. 

DEVONPORT (before 1824, called pLy^rouni 
Dock), a parliamentary and municipal borougb, 
maritime and fortified towm, and naval arsenal, in 
the south-w'cst of Devonshire, situated on Stone- 
house Creek, on the east shore of the cstuaiy of the 
Tamar (which is four miles long by half a mile 
bro.ad, and called the Hamoaze), two miles ■west- 
north-^w’est of Plymouth. It stands on high ground, 
■with ramparts defended by batteries. The south- 
east and south w’alls are 12 feet high, with three 
gates, and externally a fosse cut 12 to 20 feet deep 
in the solid rock. The streets are regular, and the 
footpaths of marble. D. is supplied with water from 
Dartmoor by a circuitous route of 30 miles. It 
owes its importance to tlic doclc-yard established 
here by William III,, and stiU one of the chief 
naval arsenals in Britain. Locally, the yard is in 
Devonport, although official documents and popular 
phraseology frequently refer it to Plymouth. The 
yard comprises six building-slips, for various rates 
of vessels. The docks cover an area of 100 acres, 
and have cost an enormous sum of money. Tlio 
most recent basin W'as completed in 1868. Rope- 
making, sail-making, and anchor-forging are also 
carried on. D. has residences for the port-admiral 
and governor, barracks for 2000 men, a military 
liospital, telegraph establishment, victualling-office, 
and grand parade. D. has breweries, soap-^works, 
and an extensive trade in refitting and victualling 
ships. Pop. (1871) 64,034, much connected with tho 
dock-yard. D. returns two members to parliament. 

DE'VONSHIRE, a maritime county, in the 
south-west pcninsiila of England, between the 
Bristol and Engbsh Channels. Greatest length, 71 
miles j greatest breadth, 68 ; average, 46 ; area, 
2590 square miles, Jths being in pasture or arable. 
Tho north coast, CO miles long, is mostly steep and 
rocky ; tho chief indentation being Bideford Bay, 
18 miles broad and 8 deep. The south coast, 100 
miles long, is also lined with cliffs, and has Tor 
Bay, 3 by SJ- miles, and Plj^outh Sound, 3 by 3 
miles. The general surface is hilly, and the table- 
lands of Dartmoor in the south of D., Exmoor in 
the north-east of Devon and north-west of Somerset, 
and Blackdown in the east of D. are high, heathy, 
and rocky. Tho lower hills are grassy. The loftiest 
eminence is Yes Tor, in Dartmoor Forest, 2050 
feet, Tlie chief rocks are granite in Dartmoor, and 
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Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian strata, ■with 
some Silurian strata, magnesian limestone, green- 
sand, chalk, and trap. Copper, tin, iron, and other 
metals ocour, ■with potters’ and pipe clays, Bovey 
coal, marble, gypsum, fluor-^ar, and loadstone. The 
rivers are very numerous, the chief being the Exe, 
54 miles long ; Dart, 36 ; Tamar, 59 ; Torridge, 53 ; 
and Taw. These rivers have tidal estuaries, 5 to 
11 miles long. There is an intermitting spring at 
Biixham. The climate is humid and eguable — cool in 
summer, and mild in ■winter. The great mildness of 
the south coast in ■winter has made it much resorted 
to by invalids, especially those in consumption. Here 
myrtles flourish in the open air, and, ■with a little 
care, the orange and lemon. Prom its humidity, 
D. 'is more grassy than Cornwall, and there are fine 
meadows along the rivers. In the south, especially 
in Exeter "Vale, the soil is very productive. The 
chief crops are grass and clovers, alternating ■with 
corn and potatoes. The fertile red loam of Exeter 
Vale produces wheat, barley, beans, pease, .and flax. 
D. has much oak-wood and extensive orchards. 
It is famed for clotted cream and cider. The apple- 
ti-ees grow on the hill-slopes and in the hedges. The 
chief manufactures are serges, linen, gloves, and 
lace; the chief exports rfre butter, cheese, cattle, 
and sheep. The red Devon breed of cattle is highly 
valued. Many ponies are fed on Dartmoor. D. has 
important pilchard, mackerel, dory, and salmon 
fisheries. The electric torpedo occurs in the estuaries. 
D. is divided into 33 hundreds, 470 i).arishes, and 
17 1 poor-law unions. The chief towns are Exeter, 
the county to-wn, Plymouth, Devonport, Ta^vistook, 
Tiverton, Barnstaple. D. sends seventeen members 
to parliament — G for the county, and 11 for the 
above towns. Pop. in ISCl, 584,531 ; in 1871, 
601,374. Prior to the Reform Act of 1867, D. had 
22 membera, but by th.at act, and the Scottish 
Reform Act of 1868, the county gained 2 members, 
while the boroughs lost 7. D. has m.any British and 
Roman remains, as stone circles, dolmens, barrows, 
and camps. The Saxons failed to conquer D. till 
the 9th century. It was rav.agod by the Danes in 
the 9th and 10th centuries, and by the Irish in the 
11th century. At the Reformation, 1549, there were 
great disturbances in Devonshire. In 1688, the 
Prince of Orange landed at Tor B.ay. 

DEW. Por any assigned tomperatmc of the 
.atmosphere, there is a certain qu.antity of aqueous 
vapour which it is capable of holding in suspension 
at a given pressure. Conversely, for any assigned 
quantity of aqueous v.apour held in suspension in 
the atmosphere, there is a minimum temperature at 
which it can remain so suspended. This minimum 
temperature is called the dew-point. During the 
diiytimo, especially if there has been sunshine, a 
good deal of aqueous vapour is taken into suspen- 
sion in the atmosphere. If the temperature in the 
evening now falls below the dew-point, which after 
a hot and calm day generally takes place about 
sunset, the vapour which can be no longer held in 
suspension is deposited on the surface of the earth, 
sometimes to be seen -visibly falling in a fine mist. 
This is 'one form of the phenomenon of dew, but 
there is another. The surface of the earth, and all 
things on it, and especially the smooth surfaces of 
vegetable productions, are constantly parting with 
their heat by radiation. If the sky is covered -with 
clouds, the radiation sent back from the clouds 
nearly supplies an equivalent for the heat thus 
parted with ; but if the sky be cle.ar, no equivalent 
is supplied, and the surface of the earth and things 
growing on it become colder than the atmosphere. 
If the night also be calm, the small portion of air 
contiguous to any of these surfaces ■will become 
cooled below the dew-point, and its moisture 
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deposited on the surface in the form of dew. If 
this chilled temperature be below 32° F., the dew 
becomes frozen, .and is called hoar-frost. The above 
two phenomena, though both expressed in our 
language by the avord m:w, which perhaps helps to 
give rise to a confusion of ideas on the subject, are 
not necessarily expressed by the s.ame word. For 
instance, in French, the first phenomenon — the fall- 
ing evening-dew — is expressed bs' the word serein; 
while the latter — ^the dew seen in the morning 
gathered in drops by the leaves of plants, or other 
cool surfaces — ^is expressed by the word rosee. 

The merit of the discovery of the ‘Theory of 
Dew’ has been commonly -ascribed to Dr "W'm. 
Charles "Wells, who published in 1814 his" Ussay 
on Dew, Which obtamed great popularity. The 
merit should, however, be dndded between him and 
several others, hi Le Roi of Montpelier, M. Bictet 
of Geneva, and especiaRy Professor Alex. Wilson of 
Glasgow, largely contribute^ by experiment "and 
induction to its formation. Its history is veiy 
interesting, and the curious reqder -will bo well 
repaid by a perns.al of an .article .on the subject 
by Mr Tomlinson of King’s College School, London, 
in the Ediritrurgh New Philosophical Journal (New 
Scries), voL xiii. No. 1. January 1861. 

DE'WBBERY (Pubus emsius), a plant of the 
same genus ■with the 
Bramble (q. v.), and very 
nearly allied to it, but 
hairing weaker .and 
more prostrate ro^undish 
stems, ■which take root 
at the end, their prickles 
imequal and passing 
insensibly into hairs, the 
fruit consisting only of 
a few (1 — 5) grains, 
which, however, arc 
much larger than those 
of the brambleberry. 

The name is derived 
from the dew-like, bluish 
bloom which covers the 
fruit. The D. is com- 
mon in some p.arts of 
Britain, and in many 
parts of Eiu-ope and of 
Asia. The fruit is very 
sweet and agreeable, and 
makes an excellent ■wine. Dewberry. 

The D. of North America 
[R. procumbens), abundant in the forests of Canada, 
is a delicious' fruit, much superior to the British 
fruit of the same name, and more tart. The plant 
is of very humble 'gro^wth, scarcely rising above the 
groimd. 

DB WETTE, Wilhelm Mabtik Lebeeeoht, 
one of the ablest theologians of modem Germany, 
wa3_ bom 14th- January 1780, at Dlla, near 
Weimar, and studied at the university of Jena. 
In ISC'!, he was appointed extraordinary pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Heidelberg; in 1809, pro- 
fessor of theology ; and in 1810, was called to 
Berlin. By his popul.arity as a teacher, as also by 
hisavritings, De W. soon acquired a great reputation. 
In 1819, on account of a letter which he ■wrote 
addressed to the mother of the assaSsin^ of Kotzebue, 
he was deprived of his chair. Not long after, 
however, he avas appointed professor of theology in 
the university of Basel, where his prelections and 
sermons in a short time secured him universal 
esteem and applause. In 1829, the gi-and council 
of Basel made him a member of the Council of 
Education, and granted him the freedom c(f the city. 
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Js 1849, lie Tvas elected rector of the hut 

died the name year, on the lOfh of June. 

De W. ■was a xnan of compi^ensivc leaminBi 
, and acute philosophic disccniment. Eis antipathy 
to ilie sliackles n dogmatio thodojy Keen- 
ness and vigour to his criticisni. xn ne fotmed 
no school, uid followed no master, so that it is 
diiScult to deserve his position. He cannot he 
dassed either with Paulas, Strauss, or Banr. A 
temperate but very decided historical rationaiism, 
on a broad basis of moral reverence, would perhaps 
best e^iress liis biblical stand-poinh "His principal 
works arc; StilrSge ear Einldbmg in dot AUe 
Tettamesit (Contributions to an ^trodnotion to 
ffio Old Testament), 2 vole. (Hdlo , 1806—1807); 
CommeUar tiier die Petdniea (Commentary on we 
Aalms), Hciddbetg, 1811 ; LArintA der hietorisA- 
bituAen JSittldtuni/ in die Siibd Alien vnd Neaen 
TesUanente (Hrstorico-Critical Introduction to Ao 
Books A the Old and Hew Testament), 2vols. 
(Berlin, 1817 — ^1826) ; LehtimA der OMaUiAen 
Dorpnatie (Compendium of ChristiBn Dogmatics], 
2 toIs. (Berlin, 1813 — 1816) ; ChruUiAen SuenUJire 
(phiMban Ethicd ; Voiieaungen itber die Seligion, 
di* Warn, vnd inre UnetuAminga Jbrmen (Lectures 
on Bdimon, its Xkscnce, and Pormal Marifeatafiona), 
^lin,l827; Das TVesen dta OhrislUAen Qkmbena 
(The Essence of Christian PUth), Basch 1846; 
and Ez^etiadua Bandhuli sum Beuen Teabmenia 
(Excgeiical Handbook of &e Hew Testament). 
Besides thes^ De W. published a critical edition of 
the entire worirs of Luther. 

DE WITT, Jait, a edebrated statesman of 
H ollan d, born at Dort in 1625, was the son of Jacob 
de Witl» a vehement opponent of William II., Prince 
of Orange. Jan inhentWt bis father’s hatred of the 
office of etadtbddcr, and the family that filled it. 
EGs education was carefully attended to, and he 
soon exiubited rem.irkable abtli^. He was one of 
the deputies sent by the Slates of Hdland in 1652 
to Ecaland, for the purpose of dissuading that 
province frcmi adOTting an Orange policy. Thme bis 
eloquence ^secured him nniverm confidmee, which, 
bowevm, in such trooblons times could not long 
be^rctnined. Di the same year he woa made grand 
pensionary. The Orange party (swported liy tho 
pop ulace and the doigy), durug the war caniod 
onhetween E n gl a n d and.Bfolhma^ was ever striving 
to increase, tir e po wer of the young prince (after- 
wards Wxffiam iXl), who was then a mem in&nt; 
the rcpubUcarL or oligai^c party, composed of tho 
nobles and the wcuthier Diugeraes, at the head 
of wHch was De W., sought, on the other 
to strip tho Bhiuse of Orange of all power, h"^ to 
abolish enti^ the office of stodth^er. Daring 
TOffiam’s minority, the advantage was, of coursu 
with De W. and the republicans. In 1654, on tho 
condusion of the war with England, a secret ortide 
was inserted in the treaty drawn up between De W, 
and Cromwdl, in virtue of whi& the House of 
Orange was to be deprived of all state-offices, 
.^^r the rcstmation or Charles 11; De W, leaned 
mom to the side of IVance. 93iis tendency neces- 
sarily medv^ on impetus frdrii the renewal of 
hostihties between England and Holland in 1665. 
Them lasted for two years; and althouc^ Do W. 
acted with great vigour,hia iiffiuence was ^^nkhed, 
and his patty was comp^cd to concede a huger 
measnm of power to the House of Orange. DeW.’s 
projects becofao still mom doudeS when the 
^igoa of Louis HIV. upon the Spanish Hether- 
lan^ becoino numifesti The Orange party carried 
them point in the devation of William to the family 
dignity of stadihdder. On invasion of the 
H^crlands ly Louis XIV. in 1672, tho Prince of 
Orange was appointed commander of the Dutch 


femes; and the first campaign jiving unfortunate, 
the po^ar damour against De w. greatly increased, 
who had previi^y reaigned his oflSm of grand 
pensionary. His brother, CorUiffius, acensM of 
conspiring against tho life of the stadtholdci. was 
imprison^ 1 ^ tortured. DeW.wenttoseohunon 
his rdeasc. When they were coming out of prison, 
they were attacked by an infuriated crow^ and 
wem both murdered, August 20; 1672. The states- 
gencral demanded on investigation, and the pnnish- 
ment of tho mnrderors, but the stadtholdcr md not 
take the necessary steps. De W. was pemonslly 
a man of npri^t diaractcr. TTia jUemotrs (which 
were pujdimcd during his lifetime) contain much 
important information regarding the politics of the 
time. 

DE'WSBUBY, a manufactaring town and parlia- 
rnentaiyhorouch in the West Biding of Yorkshim, 
sitnated at the base of a bill, on tho loft Wlr of the 
Calder, is 32 miles south-west of York, and 8 milgy 
Bonth-sonth-west of Leeds. It is governed by a 
local board of health, possesses a chamber of com- 
merce, and is tho centre of the Dewsbury union. 
]^p. (1871) 24,764. D. is noted for its mannfactnres 
of low woollen goods — os pilots, sealsldns, unions, 
&e. ; and carpets and blankets. Them am collieries 
and imnwonss in the immediate nei^bonrbood. 
Bailwaya — London and Horth Western, and Lan- 
cosbim and Yorkshire. Colder navigation connects 
tho town with Hnll and Liverpool. The porbo- 
mentary borough was formed in 1867, and includes 
Batley and SootbilL Fop. of p. b. (1871) 54,940. 
It returns one member to parliament. 

Hear D. is situated BatIi&v, the principal manu- 
facturing town in the kingdom for low woollen and 
army cloths. It is governed by a local board of 
beolth, and possesses a chamber of commerce. It 
IS on the Manchester and Leeds line of tho London 
and Hortb-Westem Bailway. Pop. (1871) 20,671. 

DB’XTBIHE (syn. Britiah gum, toirefiod 
starch]. When atorch is carefully heated to 400^ P., 
or until vapours arise &om it; it becomes solublo 
in cold and hot water, and loses its gclatiiious, 
obaracter; it also has tho property, when viewed 
by polarised light, of turning we plane of polarisa- 
tum to iherig^t; hence its name. It is often used 
os a Bubstityte fw gum-orabio in the processes of 
CBlico-printing, and for stiffening different goods; 
it is also allied to back of postage-stmps. 
Its value os a substitute for gum consists in its 
being mom fieidble and less brittle when dxy 
that ^substance. Starch may he converted into 
dexUine hy the long continued action of dilnte 
oc^ at a hi|^ temperatnm; also by the aothm of 
Diastase (q. v.). Dextrine and starch am isomerii^ 
both beiiu composed of C,tHg,Oio; knt dextrine 
may be dtstinguished from the lotto body ity its 
pale buff colour, its insolubility in alcohol, and its 
not being mndemd blue by iodme, wliicb gives with 
it a dingy purple tint. 

DEY, a word of doubtful origiii, but approxiriated 
by the ruler of Ikipoli, and also of Aimers until its 
conquest ly the At one penod, Tunis like- 

wise was governed by a Dey, but this title bos long 
been supplanted by that of Bey. See Beo. 

DHALA'O, on island in the Bed Sea, off tho 
coast of Abyssinia, in lat. IS* 46' H., long. 40* C' 
H It is 30 miles long, IS miles in average 
breadth, and 120 miles in circnmfemnce. It is com- 
posed A coral rock, and its surface in general is 
mit and sandy. Doobelloo, a village on tiie cast 
side, teades with Lohda and Ghizan, ports on tho 
Arabian coast, exchange fiab, Aaiis fins, turtle, 
uid pearls, for millet and dates. The groups of 
islands in the vicinity of D. are called tho Dholac 
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ArchiiHilago. The inliabiiants aro good sailors and 
skilfiu fislicnnen. 

SHAA^E', a hill-stato of India, of about 25 
square luiles, on tbo left bank of tbe Sutlej, iu 
about Infc 31* 12’ A'., and long. 7r S’ E. It is merely ! 
a collection of mountains and %'alleys, Tbe genetm 
elevation probably exceeds 4000 feet, and oven tbe 
margin of tbo river is 2283 feet above tbe level of 
tbo sea. D. contains 5500 inbabitants, and juclds 
arorenne of about SOOO rupees a 3'ear, of wbicb 300 
rupees are paid ns tribute to tbo Britisb government, 
DHAB, a town situated on tbo table-land of 
Alalwa, in Central India, stands in lat 22’ 35’ N.. 
and long. 75* SIT E., at an elevation of 190S feet 
above tbo sea. It is said to have at one time con- 
Bistcd of 20,000 bouses, impljiu • a papulation of 
about 100,000, and tbuugb vary greaty’ dccaj'cd, it 
yet retains many traces of bj-goiio magniflecncc — 
two largo mosques of red stone, ton watcr-taulcs of 
^i^cs, and a furt defended bj* manj' consider- 
able towers. It is the cajiital of a protected state 
of the s.amo name, baring an ama of 2091 square 
miles, with 125,0110 inhabitants. 

DHA’KWAll, a town in tbe presidency of 
Bombaj', clobu to the frontier of Madras, stands in 
lat. 1.)* 2S’ A'., and long. 75’ 4' E. It has government 
scliools for dlaiiKittad and CAiisirvsc, besides scliools 
established by tbe natives tbunisclrcs. D. is tbe 
centre of a cotton distiiut. Pop. (1871) 35,000. 

• DHARIlAll, the distriet of which the town 
above mi'iitioiied is the e.ipital, extends iu N. lat 
from 14 IG to 15 .111 , anti in E. long, from 74“ SO' i 
to ,0. cunt.nuiiig4517 nj. ni. and flS72l 8Gf,ISS ' 
inhabitants. Its di.nnnge ii daided betueeii the i 
Arabian Sea and tlie II.13 of l!iog,iI, ii,a.ssing to the ' 
Latter bj' the 1 ninliiidr.i. a f» 1 der of the Kistn.ah or ^ 
Krishna, and to the toriiier In tiie Kali Kadi,thraiigli > 
a deep valley of tb- Wist.iii tihauU Tbe most 
interesting feature of the luiiutij' is its suitableness ( 
for the growth oi Aiiieriean cotton. In 1842, after I 
«evcral pn-iioiis l.idiires, the Kvw Orleans st.iiilc , 
was cultivated 11 itli success to the extent of 25 acresi i 
and within live jiar-, tlie lin.idth of land thus sown ( 
bad increased a tlious.iudrold. In connection with i 
tills enterprise, a good ru.itl lias been constructed to I 
Coorapta, oil the .Vriibiau t'la, n here the cotton is 1 
shijipcd for lloiub.13'. It is Iiencc coinnionli' called 
* L'oompta cotton.' The pre\. dent Language is Cana- ] 
rose, nnd tlicre .iie a number of I'ernavular schools i 
III the district. j 

MHOU. SieCvvuliuv. J 

DIIOTjII (/'fini, .ei,/,,,!, an Indian species of dog, 1 
'■\i"iliiig III a mill htite III tile Wi-itiTii Chants and 1 


sharp mnzdc, wide and pointed cars, straight and 
not busby tail, bgbt-baj* colour, iicreo keen eyes, 
and grmt courage. Tbe name D. is extended to 
soiM owr very similar giecies or varieties, natives 
poylon,irepaul, nnd other pmis of tbe East, to 
which the common name Jicd JDoffs has been somc- 
timea nppbed, and for which (Joloatl Hamilton 
o^tb bos proposed the sub-generic name C/irwviiy. 
They seem not incapable of domestication, but 
whether any of tbe domesticated dogs are derived 
from them IS wholly imeertiun. Tbcie is no jcason 
to thi^ that any of them aro the wild offspring of 
once dmeshe races. Ibiqr all want the second 
tubercular tooth in the lower jaw, have oblique 
ej-cs, nnd tbo soles of the feet bails'. Hicy Itnni; 
in packs. They aro all inbabitimts of tbe deepest 
recesses of wild mountain-forests. A loinarkablo 
cbaractcristie of the dholes is their hostility to tbo 
feline races, tbe weaker and the young of which 
they attack and destroy. .To this is Mciibed the 
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Tlio True Dhole (C/irysciM ici'lax), 

some other mounbiinous districts. It is in size 
between a wolf and a jackal, with rather long legs. 
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instruments nature has appointed to keep down 
if the superabundant increase of the great Jdina: of 
n the ivildcmcss.’ 

t HHOLPO'ItE, a town of Hindustan, on the left 
s or north-west bank of the Chumbiil, is in lat. 
e 26*4PN’., and long. 77* 58’ E, being 34 mOes to 
tbo south of Agra, and 37 to the north of Gwalior, 
a Hero are some elaborately wrought mosques and 
:. mansolciuns of freestone. Of the former, one is 
r said to have been built by Sliah Jehan, the founder 
S of the modem Delhi, in lC3i; and of the other 
s edifices, some aro of still earlier date. D. is the 
s pmital of a protected state stretching along the 
r Icftbank of fho Chumbnl, containing 1250 square 
1 milcH, and 192,3!i2 inh.abitants. ^ 

t DHOOBCATEE’, a protected state in Hindustan, 

9 of not more tlinn live sqimrc mill's, is in lat 31* 
r 8' K., and long. 77“ 40’ E., lying in’ the basin of tho 
! Jiunna towanls that of tho tintlej. Small ns it 
; is, it is worthy of notice ns containing tho peak 
I of Toonmoo, which, at .an cleration of 10,102 feet 
I sbovo the sea, forms one of the st.’itions of the 
1 lar;^ scries of triangles in the trigonometrical 
I survey of the Himalaya. 

^ DHUBBOOEE’, a decayed toivn in Guzerat 
■ belonging to tho Guicowar, in hat. 22* S’ K,, nnd 
’ long. 73“ 25’ E, lies 78 miles to the north-cast of 
Surat and 225 to tlie north of Bombay. It presents 
many' memorials of ancient grandeur — snw as a 
I rampart of two miles in circuit, backed inwa^ly 
, Iq.’ a handsome colonnade; .a magniliccnt tank, 
bordered by a grand flight of stairs and numerous 
Brahmanical temples — ^tho whole richly' adorned 
I with curious sculptures. But a still more tcm.irk- 
ablo circumstance is, that, in a purely' nllnvial 
neighbourhood, where even a pebble is unknown, 
all these structures ate of hewn stone. lio 
■ population, which is inconsidcmblo in number, 

I shares tho place with swarms of monkeys. 

DHUMTOH'B, or DUMTAU’ll, a valliw of the 
Pnmab^ stretches in K. lat. from 34* to 34“ 10’, nnd 
in E lon^ from 72* 55’ to 73’ 15’. Here a travcBcr 
from the north first finds tiio pcculuir vegetation of 
Hindustan. IMiilc behind him aro luxuriant forests 
of oak, idanc, walnut, and pine, the sugar-cane 
grows before him in such abundance as to form a 
prinmpal articlo of fodder for cattle! The popula- 
tion is distributed into villages, each defended 1^ 
a ^all fort against neighbouring marauders. Tho 
chief town, of the siuno name, S IG miles to tho 
cart of the Indus, on the route between Attock 
and Cashmere. 


DHUlfCnEB, or DHAKCHI {Seshania aaileata), 
a plant of the natural order Lefftiminosa;, sub-order 
Papilionacca:, of a genus having an elongated many- 
seeded pod, alternately swollen and eontraoted, as 
if it contained a string of beads. The D. is an 
annual herbaceous plant, much cultivated in Bengal 
upon account of its fibre ; it has an erect, Bp.aringly 
branched stem, C — 10 feet high. It is a plant of 
rapid growth, .and succeeds best in low and wet 
soils. Its fibre is coarser than hemp, unless when 
it is cut at a very c.arly period of its growth, is 
durable in water, but contracts considerably avhen 
wetted. It is steeped and prep.ared very much like 
Simn (g. v.). 

DirW ALAGTBI, once siqiposed to be the highest 
peak of the Himalaya, but now aseertaiued to be at 
most only the third in point of altitude, is stated 
at 2G.S2G feet .above tho sc.a. Its l.at. and long, are 
2S° 4? K., and 82° 32' E. The mountain is avithin 
tho limits of Hepaul. 

DIABE'TES (Gr. literally a syphon, from 
dinhainu, I go or floav through), a disorder of the 
general system, of which the principal s}Tnptom is a 
ver 3 ' much incrc.ascd flow of urine. Diabetes is of 
tavo distinct kinds: the one, dlaletcs ineipidus, is a 
mere ex.agger.ation of the avater-excreting function 
of the Icidncj’s, acoomp.anicd ba' extreme thirst, and 
hence colhd pdl’/dipsia (Gr. excess of thirst) b 5 '-Eomc 
authorities ; tho other is a more complex disorder of 
i tho assimilation, consequent on the form.ation first, 
and tho excretion by tho kidneys .aftorw.ards, of an 
• enormous excess of .anim.al sug.ar (see GR.um-suGAr.), 
tho sug.ar being found in excess, not only in tho 
icnal excretion, but in the blood, and in nearly all 
the secretions which have been cx.amined. The 
pathology of this disease, called diabetes mellitus 
(Lat. met, honey), is a-cry obscure, notwithstanding 
■ the numerous recent phj'siological researches which 
tend to throw light. on tho development of sugar in 
tho anim.al organism, and which must undoubtedly 
bo regarded as bearing on the solution of the prob- 
lems connected avith this disease. Unhappily, the 
cure of it is still entirely unknoavn, except in so 
far as it may bo controlled or rebarded by good 
management of the diet, drink, and clothing. All 
di.abetics are subject to progressive emaciation, and 
they often become subject to true tubercular con- 
sumption (q. V.), or other chronic dise.ase of the 
lungs ; it is chiefly in warding off this termin.ation 
that the medical art can bo of sorricc, as well as 
in relieving the symptoms as they occur. Tlie first 
fact observed in cases of diabetes is usually the 
increased flow of urine, avhen it becomes so great 
as to amount to a practical inconvenience ; and 
also a considerable increase of tho appetite, and an 
unnucnch.ablo thirst, avluch rarely fail to accom- 
pan}' tho dise.ase from the beginning, but often do not 
attract attention, or at least suggest tho idea of any- 
thing aaTong, till an advanced stage of tho disorder. 
IVlien tho patient demands medical assistance, he is 
usually somewhat thin ; tho pulse is quiet, tho skin 
cool, the heat of tho surface, indeed, habitually 
r.ather low and easily depressed. Tliero is often a 
complete absence of perspiration, avhich gia-es a 
peculiar feeling of harshness to the surface, espe- 
cially of tho palms of tho hands. With these 
symptoms, the first .approaches of pulmonarj' disease 
m.ay concur. In the very last stages, there is some- 
times dropsy of the feet; and the urine may be 
natural in quantity, or oven diminished. For the 
other characters of di.abotio mine, see Uhine. The 
cure consists in removing from the diet, as far as 
possible, consistently with comfort .and due nourish- 
ment, everything which easUy turns to tho form.a- 
tion of animal sugar in the system, especially all 
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excess of farinaceous food. The complete suppression 
of sugar-forming food, however, as recommended 
long ago by Emlo, has not been foimd possible in 
practice in the m.ajority of cases. Bread composed 
of gluten of whc.at avithout starch, or bnan-ciikes 
baked with eggs, have been strongly recommended ; 
.and in most of the great capitals, as London and 
Paris, bakers may be found who regularly furnish 
bread suitable for this unfortimato class of sufferers ; 
indeed, any intelligent baker avho wifi, take the 
trouble, may, under medical direction, bo got to 
manufacture such bread when required ; or it m.ay 
be ordered in the form of cakes .and biscuits, in 
quantities at a tune, from London houses. Dr 
Camplin, himself a diabetic patient, has minutely 
studied the diet and regimen required, and published 
a little book, which we have no hesitation m recom- 
mending to all concerned. On Diabetes, and its 
Successful Treatment, in which full directions will bo 
found for the manufacture of palatable and useful 
diabetic brc.ad. The ‘ success ’ alluded to, howevmr, 
is simply keeping the disease at b.ay by constant 
av.atchfiiiness. Medicines proper should be used only 
imdcr tho .advice of the physician. There is no 
specific, and the unguarded use of strong remedies 
is to be condemned. Flannel should be worn next 
the slrin, .and the languid function of the cutaneous 
persplr.ation .aided by the warm b.atb. The Turkish 
b.ath might possibly prove useful in this disorder, 
and could h.ardly do harm if carefully employed; 
but we have not heard, as j'ot, of .any .actual experi- 
ments in tills direction for the cure of di.abotes. 

DIABE'TIC SU'GAR is a variety of sugar found 
in tho blood and secretions of the higher animals, 
especially when afflicted pith tho disease c.aUod 
diabetes. It is a variety of grapo-siigar or glucose. 
See Grape-sugaji. 

DIABLEEETS, a remarkable mountain of the 
Bernese Alps, Switzerland, situ.ated between tho 
cantons of Bern .and V.olais, in lat. about 4C° 18' N., 
and long. 7° 15' E., with an clcv.ation of 10,070 feet 
above Sie sea. ’The D. is composed of limestone 
strata, the lower bods of avhich are so soft and 
alialj', that they are easily disintegrated by tho infil- 
tration of w.ater given off from tho glaciers on the 
north-c.ast. The consequence is that, the found.ation 
being worn aav.ay, the pe.aks tiunblo over mto tho 
valley, occ,asioning tho most terrible catastrophes. 
Three pc,aks h.avo already f.allen in this av.ay, and 
the tivo that j-et remain tlire.atcn to foUoav sooner 
or later. In the fall in 1714, 15 people, 100 head 
of cattle, and 55 chhlcts avero destroyed ; and 
tho result would have been much more appaUmg, 
had not premonitory noises given tho inhabitants 
timely warning to escape. In 1749, the fall 
of another peak arrested the course of the Liserne, 
which thereafter formed tavo sm.all lakes known 
as Derborenze. 

DIACAU'STIO. Sec Caustio. 

DIA'CHYLON (Gr. literally, from jiiicc.s — i. e., 
vegetable juices, a deceptive ctjroology, as the 
plaster has re.ally no such composition), tho common 
healing or adhesive plaster, made by corabiniug 
litharge, or the red oxido of lead, path olive-oil, so 
as to form a kind of soap. The preparation of this 
piaster is noav entirely taken out of tho hands of 
druggists, it being prepared on the gro.at scale by 
machinery. 

DFADBM was the name given to tho fillet of 
silk, woollen, or linen which served as the distin- 
guishing orn.ament of kings. It was generally 
narroav, being only a little broader on the forehead. 
The diadem of tho Egyptian goddesses and lungs 
boro the symbol of tho sacred serpent. Tho diadc.ii 
of Bacchus, as it appears in antique sciilptiu'es, av.as 
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.a plaited band going round tbe forebead and temples, 
and tied bebinil ivitb tbe ends ban^g down. 
Among the Persians, tbo diadem was bound round 
the tiara or turban, and was of a blue colour worted 
■svitb white. Tbe early Eoman emperors refrained 
from using this ornament, in order not to call up 
recoUeotions of the bated kingly office. Diocletian 
was tbe first to introduce it again, and Constantine 
the Great added new ornaments to it. After his 
time, it was adorned with a single or double row of 
pearls and precious stones. Queens are also seen 
on coins ornamented with the diadem, with the 
addition of a veiL It was finally superseded by 
the Grown (g.v.). 

DIAjj'RESIS (6r. diairo, I divide), a term used 
in Grammar to signify the resolution of a diphthong, 
or of a contracted syllable, into two 
syllables; as Lat. aurce into aural. 

The name is also given to the mark * • 
placed above a vowel letter, to indi- 
cate that it is to be independently 
pronormced, and not in conjunction 
with a preceding vowel; as in the 
above example, or in the word aiirial. 

DIAGNO'SIS (Gr. dia, through, 
and gnosis, knowledge), the through- 
knowledge or thorough knowledge of a disease, 
embracing its points of distinction from other 
diseases, its symptoms, their relation to one another, 
and ^to the state of the different organs and 
functions of the body, in so far as this can be 
appreciated during life. Diagnosis is usually spoken 
of in contrast with Prognosis, which implies the 
judgment framed by the physician as to the issues 
of disease; and also with Prophylaxis (pro, from, 
ssxxUphylaxis, protection), which refers to the w.ard- 

{n/T /iff ^ * 


of the number of diagonals in aU the faces Tliu" 

8x7 '• -> 


the cube gives ' 


— 12 — 6x2 = 4 diagouais. 


DIAGONAL SCALE, a system of lines by 
means of which hundredths of units m.ay bo laid 
down or measured with compasses. It is tlms con- 
structed : Lay off, on a straight line, anv eoual rarts 
E^ AE, BC, CD, &c. DrSw ten lines pamllel to 
DE, and equidistant ; and draw EP, AQ, Bl, ti'"’ 
&c., perpendicular to DE. Divide QP, AE, into’io 
equal parts. iToin the 1st, 2d, 3d,, ..divisions on QP 
with the 2d, 3d, 4th,'...di\usions on AE respeotivcha 
If the divisions on AD each represent 100, each of 
those on QP will represent 10. Thus, from 3 on AD 
to 8 on QP is 3S0 ; but by moving the points of tbe 
compasses down to tbe fourth line, and extending 
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off disease, when supposed to he impending. 


Diagnosis includes the study of all the vital pheno- 
mena of diseases, and also of their appearances 
after death, in so far as this can aid their dis- 
covety during the life of the patient. It is usual 
to speak of rational or physiological diagnosis, or 
diagnosis by symptoms— i e., functional changes ; 

and of physical diagnosis, or diagnosis by signs 

L e., objective phenomena appreciable by the senses 
of the observer. The latter method of diagnosis has 
been much enlarged in scope, and increased in 
^portance of late years by the modem discoveries 
in Auscultation {q. v.) and Percussion (q. v.), and 
also by the great advances made in physiological 
chemistry, and by the use of the microscope, 

DIA'GON’AL, in Plane Geometry, is a straight 
^0 joining any two angles, not adjacent, of a recti- 
lineal figure. A^ line drawn between two adjacent 
angles would cbincide with the boundary-line. A 
triangle has no diagonal, because any two of its 
angles are adjacent j a four-sided figure has two 
diagonals ; a five-sided, five ; a six-sided, nine ; &c. 
The number of possible diagonals in any figure is 
found by taking three from the number of sides, 
multiplying the remainder by the number of sides, 
and taking half the product. Thus, in the six-sided 
3x6 

figure, the xirocess is — = 9. If the diagonals 


them from n to o, the number -will be 3S4. Por the 
^stance of 8 on QP from Q is SO, and of r from A 
is 90 ; and hence that of o from the line AQ is S4. 
*When the divisions on AD denote tens, those on 
QP denote xmits, and from n to o would then renre- 
4 * 

sent 38 ^ or 38'4. "When the numbers representing 


must bo so firaum as not to intersect, their number 
is always three less than tbe number o£ sides. It 
makes no difference wbotber they aU proceed from 
one angle or not. A diagonal in a solid boimded 
by planes, is a line joining any two solid angles so 
situated that the fine does not coincide with any 
line on the surface. To find the number o£ such 
diagonals in a given solid: Multiply the number 
o£ solid angles by tbe same number diminished 
by one, and from half this product subtract the 
number of edges on the figure, and also the sum 
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the lengths _of the sides o£ any figure would give 
lines of an inconvenient size taken from the scale, 
the numbers may be all multiplied or Ml divided by 
such a niunber as will .adapt the lengths of the lines 
to the required dimensions of the figure. 

DIA'GORAS, a Greek poet and philosopher, 
was born in Melos, an island of tbe Cyclades. Ho 
flonrisbed in the 5th c. B.C., but beyond bis repu- 
tation for atheism, nothing very positive is known 
regarding his career. He is s.aia to have been a 
disciple of Democritus of Abdera, and to have 
resided during tbe more important part of his life in 
Athens. He is alluded to by Aristophanes in tbo 
Glouds (424 B.c.) ; .and from an epithet applied there 
to Socrates, it is bigbly prob.able that that great 
plulosopber bad been a pupil of 'D., or at least 
held similar opinions. This will perhaps eiqjlain 
to ns the accusation brought against him of atheism. 
In aU likelihood, D. was no atheist, but simplj' a 
disbeliever in polytheism ; and tbe anecdotes related 
of him, such as his once throrving, when ill-off for 
fuel, a_ wooden image of Hercules into the fire, to 
cook his dhmer, serve to confirm such a supposition. 
Ho seems to have been witty and fearless, and 
probably treated , the rudo superstitions of the 
common-place Athenians with dashing contemiit. 
In this way he may have become specially notori- 
I ous, and so fixed himself in the Greek mind as the 
\represenialive atheist. D. was banished from Athens 
I professedly on accoimt of his impiety, but really 
on account of his politics. He went first to 
PaUene, and afterw.ards to Corinth, where he ^od. 
He wrote lyrics of various kinds, and a philosophical 
work entitled Phrygioi Logoi. Personally, he was a 
man of untainted character, and discharged his 
duties as a citizen in an earnest and exemplary 
manner. . ' 

DI'AL axd dialling, a sun-dial is an instru- 
ment for measuring time by means of tbe motion 
of the sun’s_ shadow cast by a stile erected on its 
surface. _ It is an instrument of veiy great antiquity, 
the earliest mention of it being in IsaiaE xxxviii. 8 ; 
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nnd before clocks and -watcbes became common, 
it -n-as in general nse as a time-keeper. The art of 
constnieting dial.s to snit any place and situation, -was 
then an important branch of mathematical study; 
now the subject is more an object of curiosity than 
utility. 

A dial consists of two parts — the slih or gnomon, 
usually the edge of a plate of metal, always made 
parallel to the earth’s axis, and pointing towards 
the north pole ; and the dial-plane, which may be 
of any hard substance, and on which are marked 
the directions of the shadow for the several hours 
of tho day, their halves, quarters, &c. Dials 
receive various names, according, mostly, to the 
positions which they ;ixe constnioted to .oocupy. 
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MTjontho dial-plane is on tho plane of the horizon, 
the "dial is called a horizontal dial ; when perpen- 
dicular to that plane, a vertical dial. An equi- 
noctial dial is one whose plane is parallel to the 
equinoctial plane. Besides these names, there .are 
otliers, such as the south cUal, north dial, east dial, 
west dial, polar dial, declining dial, of which it is 
useless to write at length. These names aU depend 
on the position of tho dial-plane. The cylindrical 
di.al is a dial drawn on tho curved surface of a 
cylinder. Tho ring dial is an ingenious small 
portable dial, but rather a curious toj’ than a 
pliilosophical instniment. 

A night or nocturnal dial Ls an instrument for 
shewing the hour of tho night by the shadow 
of the moon or st.irs. Moon-dials may be con- 
structed relative to the moon’s motion ; or tho hour 
may bo found by tho moon’s shadow on a sun-dial 
by tho following rule: Observe the hour pointed 
out by the moon’s shadow; find the days of the 
moon’s ago in the calendar, and take three-fourths 
of that number for tho hours to be added to the 
time shewn by the shadow to give tho horn- of the 
night. 

Dialling . — Tho ziile of a dial being parallel to 
tho earth’s axis, those familiar with spherical 
trigonometry will readily see that the problem of 
constructing a dial resolves itself into that of aseer- 
taining whore the hourflines cut a given circle, with 
a view to the gradurvtion of the dial-plane. We 
do not here presume the reader to bo acquainted 
with spherical trigonometry, and accordinglyprocced 
to illustrate the principles of dialling in a popular 
manner, taking our illustrations from Berguson’s 
Lectures (dth ed., 17'72, Lecture 10), which should 
bo referred to for fuller information. Suppose Vep 


(fig. 1), a hollow and transparent sphere, as of 
glass, to represent the earth; and suppose its 
equator divided into 24 equal parts by the meridians 
a, 1), c, d, &c., one of them passing throrrgh a given 
place, say London (see Hokizon), at tho point a. If 
the hour of twelve be marked at the equator, both 
on the latter meridian .and that oirposite it, and 



all the rest of the hours in order on the other 
meridians, those meridians svill be the hour-circles 
of London, because, as tho sim appears to movo 
round_ tho earth in 24 hours, ho svill pass from one 
meridian to another in one hour. Then, if tlio 
sphere has an opaque axis, as Pep, terminating in 
the poles P and p, the shadow of this axis would 
fall, in the course of the day, on every parlioul.ar 
meridian and Lour, as the stm came to tho plane of 
the opposite meridian, nnd would thus shew the 
time at London, and at all other places on the 
same meridian as London. If tho sphere were out 
through tho middle by a plane ABCD, in the 
r.ational horizon of Loudon, nnd if straight linos 
were dratm from tho centre, c, of the plane to tho 
points where its circumference is cut by tho hoim- 
circlcs of the sphere, those lines would bo the hour- 
lines of a horizontal dial for London; for tho shadow 
of the axis would fall upon each p.articular hom-- 
lino of tho dial, when it fell upon tho like hour- 
circle of the sphere. Similarly, if wo suppose tho 
sphere cut by any other plane facing the mcridi.an, 
the hour-circles of tho sphere will cut tho edge of 
the piano in those points to which the hour-Enes 
must be drawn straight from tho centre; .and the 
axis of the sphere avill oast a shadow on these lines 
at the respective hours. Tho like avill hold of any 
plane, whether it face the meridian or not, provided 
it do not coincide with it, or do not coincide avith a 
plane through the poles, and perpendicular to the 
piano of the equator. In the latter case, the axis 
avouId_ h.avo no elevation above the plane of the 
dial; in tho former, tho ahadoav would not movo 
circularly. 

Tiic universal dialling cylinder, an invention of 
Ferguson’s, is represented in fig. 2. ABCD is a 
glass cylindrical tube, closed at both ends avith brass 
plates, on the centres of which a avire or axis, EFG, 
is fixed. The tube is either fixed to a horizontal 
board, H, at an angle equal to the latitude of the 
place, or moves on a joint, so that it may be elevated 
tUl its axis is parallel to the e.arth’s at any latitude. 
The 24 hour-lines are draavn on the outside of the 
glass, equidistant from one another, and paraUel to 
tho axis. The XII next B stands for midnight; 
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the XII next the hoard, for noon. ItTien the axis 
is adjusted for the latitude, and the board levelled, 
anth the line HN on the meridian, and the end 
towards the north, the axis EF6, avhen the stm 
sliines, aaill servo as stile, and cast a shadow on the 
hour of the day among the parallel hoim-llnes. As 
the plate AD is parallel to the equator, and EFG 









pcrpeucliciilnv to it, riglifc linos (lra\\*n from the 
centre to the extremities of the parallels will be the 
Jiour-lincs of an equinoctial <hal, and the axis will 
be the stilc. A horizontal plate, rje, if put into the 
tube, with lines drawn from the centre to the 
Rcvcial parallels cutting its edge, 'vnll be a hori- 
zo^al (hal for the given latitude; and simUarly a 
^ ortKal plate fronting the meridian, and touch* 
ing the tube with its edge, with lines dravTi from 
its centre to the parallels, ivill be a vertical south 
I dial, the axis of the instrument in both cases sen'ing 
I for the^ stile; and similarly for any other plate 
))laccd in the cylinder. If, instead of being of glass, 
the cyhnder were of wood, any of these dials might 
bo obtained from it by simply cutting it in the 
planes of the plates, and drau-ing the lines on the 
surface of the section. 

speaking of a people having 
essentially all one langiuigc, but liWng extended 
oyer an extensive temtorj^ the name of Dialects is 
on to those varieties or pecuhar forms wliioh that 
lanmia^e assumes among the various tribes or other 
Ioc.al dirnsions of the ijcople. It is clear that the 
wder the sop.aratiou comes to ho between the 
several tribes, and the more they differ in mode of 
Jitc and other circumstances, the more marked will 
“0 ."‘"erences of dialect become. Also when a 
p.articiuar tribe of this people increases in numbers, 
and also extentls its_ territory, the same process is 
repeated, and its dialect hocomes broken into a 
number of snh-dialccts. The princip.il cheek to 
tins tendency to seemingly endless subdirision of 
language, is furnished by an increasing degree of 
common culture and civilisation. Where this is 
w.inting, as in Africa and among the native popu- 
lations of America, the suhdirision is praoticallv 
endless. ^ 

Another element is introduced into the problem 
by the fact, tliat the civilisation of some tribes 
develops itself more richly and ripens earlier than 
others, while some even imdergo decline; 


s tWs must occasion corresponding differences of 
i, dialect. Further, one dialect may become donii- 
1 nant over one or more of the others, throurii 
1 various influences, the cliief of which is the poirer 
e of poetry, especially if favoured by external rcla- 
8 tions. Finally, if to superior manifestations of 
r oratory and poetry in any dialect, the conser- 
vative aid of writing he added, there is created 
a written language, which passes ciurcnt among 
other tribes to the same extent that the literature 
of which it is the vehicle finds favour. It is 
not always the dialect most perfect in itself, nor 
, yet that of the most powerful tribe or division 
' of a people, _ that aomes to he the written lan- 
guage. Accident.il circumstances have, in many 
cases, decided the rivahy. The Bible happened 
to he transl.itod by .a High German, Luther, into 
his native dialect; other works on the then .lU- 
engrossing subject of religion foHowed in the same 
dialect; happily, too, the art of pointing had just 
attained the perfection necessaiy to giv'e these 
productions general circulation. It w.is this con- 
currenco of circumstances that decided that Higli 
German qhoiild in future he the spiritual bond 
among the wide-spread German people. For there 
were other dialects whose claims to the distinction 
were at that time eiju.il, if not higher. See also 
Exgusii Language. 

When a di.ilect has thus become the vehicle of 
mitten communication, and of the higher kinds of 
oral address, its character and position become 
changed ; and it stands henceforth in a sort of 
antagonism to the other dialects, and oven to that 
itself sprung. For written language is 
chiefly employed in the higher departments of 
human thought and aotirity. The intellectual and 
mor.il elements, therefore, predominate jn it over the 
sensible ; and what it gams in dignity, precision, 
and pliancy, it loses in richness of mfleotion, in 
friendly famiii.arity and natur.aluess. In conflict 
mth this standard speech, tlie dialects must go 
to the wall. They live for a considerable time, it 
IS true, even in the mouth of the educated classes, 
becoming, liowcver, gradually more and more con- 
fined to the most necessary .and familiar forms 
of intercourse, and losing their characteristics in 
the strc.am of the avritten language. They thus 
become, after a time, the exclusive possession of 
the lower orders, in which position they preserve 
many relics of old gr.ammatical forms long after 
these have clis.appc.ared in the language of literature, 
hut avithout the power of advancing or of heine" 
enriched by the products of deep thinking; nnS 
though they m.ay ahoimd in single expressions of 
great he.auty and delicacy, the gcner.al character 
comes to he loav and co.arso. But so long as a 
language lives, the liter.ary standard and the di.alects 
never ce.ase to act and react on one another. 

The chief points of difference between the dialects 
of a language and the stand.ard flail under four 
1 heads. The first consists of differences in the 
clcmenflary sounds or letters, each dialect having a 
tendency to substitute some one or more a-owels or 
consonants for others. Thus, the standard English 
hold, is in Ireland bowld; in Scotland, haidd; what, 
where the h is ne.arly evancseent, becomes, in a 
Scotsra.an’s mouth, or r.ather throat, duoat, and in 
Aberdeenshire Scotch,Ia<— / in this sub-dialect being 
regularly substituted for ic/i, or rather hw. 2. Each 
dialect has peculiarities of mammar : In m.any parts 
of England and in Scotland, the plural of eye is not 
eyes, hut cyen, or cm, like oxen. The habitual use of 
he where the standard gramm.ar prescribes am, is, 
are, &c., is prevalent in largo districts c£ England. 
Of this kind is the use of the strong conjugation for 
the weak, or vice vei-sl; as lonp, lap, lirppc}!, for leap, 
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leaped, leaped. 3. PeciUiarities of vocatinlary : These 
indiWdiial "words current in one or more districts, 
hnt nnlcnown to the standard ■\’ocahulary, are pro- 
perly proviuctahsms. The 3 ’ are generally genuine 
"words of an older stage of the language, that have 
survived longer in some locahties than in others. 
Some provincialisms, as beam or haint, for child, 
vuirrow for fellow or match, to greet for to weep, are 
common to Scotland and the north of England. 
Others are more local, as to cleam, for to fasten or 
cement ; Jutppen, a Yorkshire term for pretty near ; 
Ikrippa, in Cheshire, to cudgel. The exclusion of 
such words from the standard language is often 
accidental, and man}"" of them miglit he and arc 
^rith advantage resumed ; ex., marrow, gloaming, &c. 
4. Pecidiarities of intonation ; This is sometimes, 
though "with little iiroprietj’, called accent, which 
means strictly the stress laid upon a particular 
syllable of a_word. There are no doubt local peculi- 
arities of this kind too. The tendency of standard 
English, especially the more recent, is to throw the 
accent toward the beginning of the word ; in Scot- 
land, the tendency lingers to say enmj for dnvy. 
But ppculiarities of intonation lie in the different 
waj'.^ in wliich the piltdi of the voice is managed 
— -in the musical accompaniment of articulation. 
Differences in this respect give rise to the monoton- 
ous drawl of one district, the angry querulous tone 
of another, the sing-song of a tim'd, &o. 

So long as dialectic varieties of language "wero 
looked upon indiscriminately as corruptions and 
barbariries, they were only noticed by scholars that 
they might he avoided. A more rational phUology, 
arithout trenching upon the rules of good avriting, 
considers them as essential parts of the speech of a 
people, and a Imowledge of them as necessary to 
any thorough investigation of the genius of that 
speech. 

It is obauous that Dialect is entirely a relative. 
term, and that what ave call by that name in one 
connection, aim may call a language in another con- 
nection. Thus, Greek and Latin may bo called sister- 
dialects of'that primltia'e language from wliich it is 
held that they, as avoU as the other members of the 
Indo-European family, branched off. See Ahyjui 
Langitaoes. Speaking of Greek by itself, however, 
it is a language, and Ionic, Doric, Attic, &c., are 
dialects of it- The same holds good "with the others. 
In practice, however nearly related the speech of 
tivo peoples may be, we do not apply the term 
dialects, unless the peoples are mutually intelligible 
and have a common hterary standard. InteUigi- 
bilily does not go for much, but .political relations 
enter more or less into the notion. Thus, Scotch is 
sometimes spoken of as a distinct language from 
English; and yet in no part of Scotland is the 
common speech so unintelligible to an Englishman 
as IS that of Somerset, which is always a ‘ dialect.’ 
This arises from Scotland being thought of as a 
separate country,^ which it once was; and its 
speech as the vehicle of a peculiar literature. See 
Americanisms.- — Dialect is not "to be . confounded 
with artificialities, such as the jargon of thieves. 

piALE’CTIC is a Greek word which signified 
onginally ‘the art of conversation,’ but came to 
have a teolmioal signification in the language of 
phjlos^hy. At first, it implied a Tegular and 
scientific method of treating general conceptions or 
general terms — a sort of anatomy of names, and 
through them of the things denoted. In the Socratic 
philosophy, and more especially in that of Plato, dia- 
lectic was thus the method of the highest and deepest 
Irind of speculation. ^ Anstotle gave another signifi- 
cation to the "word. ' According to him, a scientific 
proof or deduction is different from a diale'cHo proof, 
which is only a probable deduction. After this, 


dialectic came roimd to imply a sort of word-fence, 
the art of so using the forms of reasoning as to 
confound your opponent, and make faUacies pass for 
truth. Dialectic is sometimes used as sjmonymous 
"with logic. Logic, however, wliich originated with 
Aristotle, is properly the science of the forms of 
thinking; it is less directly concerned "ivith words 
than .dialectic, which in this "luew becomes a sub- 
ordinate province of logic — ^the art of disputation. 
Dialectic, in fact, is httle heard of where phil- 
osophy is positive and experimental ; it is chiefly 
used ’.ritli regard to the more ideal and d priori 
speculations of such philosophers as Kant, Hegel, 
Schclling. &c. 

DI'ALLAGE, or SCHILLEE-SPAE, a mineral 
nearly allied to Augite (q. v.), and by some regarded 
as a variety of it. Its chemical composition is 
essentially the same. It is seldom found very 
perfectly crystallised, but usually massive, granular, 
or disseminated. It has generally a metallic and 
pearly or sUky lustre. A very beautiful bright 
OTceu D. (smaraudite), found in S'witzerland, Italy, 
Corsica, India, Labrador, &c., is prized for orna- 
mental purposes ; in Corsica, it occurs disseminated 
in a felspar [Labradorite or Saussuritc), which when 
cut and polished, appears spotted "with it, and is 
of great beauiy, is made into boxes, vases, &o., is 
much valued, and is kno"wn by the names Gahlro 
and Verde di Corsica duro. A variety of D., usually 
yclioivish or brownish, is sometimes called BronziCc. 

DI'AJjOGTTE, a conversation between "two or 
more persons, implying, however, greater unitjr of 
subject a.nd formality than an ordinary conversation. 
The ancient Greek philosophers were fond of this 
way of conducting their investig.ations and convey- 
ing their instructions. The Socratic dialogue is a 
conversation in the form of question and answer, 
so contrived that the person questioned is led 
himself to originate those ideas that the questioner 
"wishes to brmg before him. The dialogues of 
Plato are, as it were, philosophical dramas, in which 
the Socratic method of investigation is brought to 
bear upon speculative subjects. The form of the 
dialogue is but iU adapted to the modem state of 
science. Of the more eminent modem "writers in 
this form, we may mention Erasmus in Latin; 
Lessing, Herder, and Wieland among the Germans ; 
Petnarch and Machiavelli in Italy ; Fenelon and 
FonteneUe in France ; and Berkeley, Hurd, and 
Harris in England. LandoFs Imaginary Conversa- 
tions are a happy effort of this land. When dialogue 
is combined "with action, we have the drama. 

DIAT/TSIS. See Osmose.' 

DIAMA'GHETISM. The fact that iron is 
attracted by the magnet, has been known from 
very remote "times; that bismuth exhibits a 
repulsive action towards the magnetic needle, has 
been now known for nearly 100 years. Dr Faraday 
"was the first (1845) to shew that all bodies are 
more or less affected by magnetic influence, and 
his beautiful researches on the subject have opened 
up a new field in the domain of science. He found 
that the magnptism of bodies was manifested in two 
ways — either in being attracted by the magnet, as 
iron; or in being repelled, like bismuth. "V^en a 
needle or slender rod of iron is suspended between 
the poles of a magnet, as in fig. 1, being attracted 
by them, it takes up a position of rest on the line 
ab, joining the two poles. "When a substance 
behaves itself in this manner, it is said by Faraday 
to be paramagnetic, and to place itself axially, ab 
being the axis. A rod of bismuth, on the other 
hand, being repelled by the poles of the magnet, 
comes to rest in the line cd, .at right angles to 
ab. Bismuth, and the like substances, he calls 
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iliamnr/ii^tic, anil lln'y aro r.iiil tn 'jilaco tlicmicH'ci 
rquatorinlUj, al luiiij: llin riiuafor. Tlieso torini, 
licing lioth doliail'' and .cri-a;ddc, liavo been tiniver- 
sally adopted. Jila'piciic is the term used by 
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vO ^ i vi.' 
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i'nr.ulny to inclicMo ninpiicthm of citlior port, 
nllhoui^li in /^Tnrnil Innirnn'TO it i*? to 

It for to ]nraMinfni‘'lii^ rucli a*! 

J'nrnm.i'xni tio ^t)(lu•^ tlu'ii, au’ Ihnu* which main- 
h >t the laine ]»rojK rtii T with ri^^anl to tlio 
tint iron ninl cImt’ j.'Tntic i nro tho^o 

wln'cli, lihe hi^milh, rhew opjhiute hut corro'ipomt- 
iriL,' |iM|)i rtici ; ri that in circum‘?tanc« i wI»«’ro 
jiarMu'v^iu tie IwhIwi place thenr ‘Ivcn axially, ^lia* 
iin'^nctio liovli, m place tlieina.^lvi i upnlonally; ami 
a\h**rt' the fonni r an* nttnet**'!, the latter are 
n pclJcd, ami fj’"' tv- J. A parama'rm tic, tinn'* 
fore, not in th** ch‘n:;l‘>l form, hut in a compact 
tliapo, fUcU aa a hall or enhe, i*< attracted hy 
titluT ]'oh* of the whi n tu<p--*rHh-l n^nr 

it; a hall or cuho of .a <lnma :n*'tK\ on th** otlo r 
luuul, cxpori' net \ wltcii to plaoe<l, remil''ion. Th*' 
parama'::m‘ti‘ m of l^e.l, nicK* I, ami c*»haU, l»-eo:n.M 
lu.anih t in th*' ]>P*once **f ina'nuta of orthtiara* 
pmir; hut the of tii»* t oth« r tuh* 

ft.ancci h 'o f.s'hh* a- t<i !*<• develop -.I <»:dy nmh r 
the intlu' n '0 (d the *<*roniN-‘l ina-nel*. Aa *!*<t:*»* 
in:;,rinti far ex«**d p nnam nt ••*.*•* I mam**** in 
?tr» tr/.h, tiny are h • t- *1 f"r itn* d* *111**101 on tin* 
I’n'^uj'lojn *tt hi»h' 1 * 1 .' - f' pr* * nt 1 an <hetro- 
iKa.;m t v.hieh may U’ tmpl'ud for thn purj****. 
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fitted. The thread hy avhicli tho noodle U pu^- 
pcndwl is around i*oiiud a slender mov.ahlc Inhh'.n 
at tho top, so that it can bo elevated or lovAnd 
to the proper position. To modify and direct the 
action of the magnet, t^vo pieces of soft iron (iiy. 1) 
are made to rest on tho end ^ 

f.acoT ; llicso aro pointed CjJ-’ 

at one oxtremitj', and flat I | 

at tho other, so that j Tj 

the force of tho majpiet j 

may ho concenlratcel in j 

the jminl^, when they arc * ^ 

turned toward*! each other; *1 

or ditTnsed over the njipo- » 

lileilatpiirfaco, wlirn thnr /• 3 _ 

portion ia revers' d. 

To oh*«TVi' tho effect 'i ^ 

of tho maLaift on liquid-*, J ji \ 

Ramday placed them in v .’ * 

hunt liihei of very thin ''-j J 

gl.a--*, and ru^-pnuled th* in .p. ^ 

aa ill the erwe of folid ifa* • * 

n*'edh *. It av.a.a found that foine nnan^^ed tluui- 
“«‘lvei axially, and othrr-t eqii.ahirially. Tiie attrac- 
tion and repuhion that liquids e.xpi'rlence in the 
t»n‘*'nceof thenKaynit lias h. on prettily shewn h\* 
Tlucher. A lar.;*' drop of liquid n placed in a 
•uatchqtla*- *, lig . A, f», and laid uj>ou two poles of th*’ 


The I'dt iron hor dn*'* ri’T, iiivihipd l*»ward^ 
its exlo initii'M in th'- ci'il of nr uhh d copp* rum- 
cc, ^\hich ecrnmunii'at*’ with a ;:.aKanio hath r>* liy 
the win a ic, ii lixid in an npn.:Iit u««>den fMim*. 
'rii** i luhi i>r jwih *5 of the iivn^m* t ri*** : lightly above 
tho table nr Imard which forma tlm upper part 
of the fniim*. In onh r convtni*ntly to fiwpeiid 
fuh-tanees h< twe»-n the poh*-., and to protect tin in 
wliile mid* r oh«*Tvatlfin Srom current « of air. a *.^la'-s 
fnnne of lumple con'-trueti*m, lig. .'1, U m nh* to lit 
tin* tahh'. Tlio iipjior plate of tho frame admita a 
avooden ring, into which au upright gla‘-‘j tube is 
: 3 i 


rhape ihown iu th*‘ ft^urj *. If tie* liquid he para* 
ina.'u* tic, th*' *urfac“ h» ( >uu 1 d*i»r».'''d at the 
interval ht\\**n tlu’ | *h *», and lien}>ed up over 
th*' extra ni*' «*!c* 1 of tie :n, 1 ):, * 1 , A dlama^m tic 
h*}uM. on th*' liand, rheu 1 a dcpia ‘‘-itui at c.wli 
*dcv’ of th'* poh *, and hea))ing up at the centre, 
tic. o. 

The ma^m tic isatuo’ of ihim ^ and i:a^* • ha' h '**11 
al i ludiid. Whi n the daim of a candle is hriMicht 
lvlu»**n the j.-ih'i of a nia^m t, it is rep* ll^d by 
thtni, ami thramn out horirontally into an C(ju i* 
tori.al ition. To a^c« rtnin tho lungmclirni of 
irx'O"*, i'ar.vlay intlat- d roapleibhUi with them, 
and their para- or dm* inamtits m was cvhihit<nl 
hv their bein': attr.ich d or rip*lhd hy the poll*', 
lie a-ceiiaimd the fame by cui'ing the ga’^cs to 
thiw out fn»m gla ? tub* a in th.* prc'vncc of tho 
poh"», wh* n the j»eculiar nn/iRli'm of tho eras was 
••hcwii by it I choo Ing an axial or equatorial ineain 
oi oqri* . 

'jho following li-t '/ivfi the hind of inngr.eti'-m 
dlu'lay**! hy the more oeinmon 5 uh=taiici*'’ : 

'/•*. — Irt.ii, nichel, cobalt, mamgane'..', 
chntiniuin, titanium, palladium, injvr, ilin«g-wax, 
p-‘n»xlde «*f I(a<l, j‘lunih.ig’ 0 , rml-liad, Milplnto of 
/iiio, plu'U-lac, Yermilinn, charcoal, proto rnd p r 
Halt 1 of iron, ^alt^ of maiigancr *, ovyi^vn, air, 

— lliuiuth, antimony, :*inc, tin, 
cadmium, sotliuin, mercury, lead, mlvcr, cojq)i'r, 
gold, arsenic, uranium, tuiiir'tcn, n»ck*cra>lal, 
mineral acid*?, nhim, gha^s litharge, nitre, pho-* 
phoru*?, Milphur, rtsin, water, alcohol, ctlicr, Miear, 
starch, wood, bread, leather, caoutchouc, hydrogen, 
c.arlH»uic acid, caal-gn**, nitrogen. 

The iiaturi' of the medium in which tho body under 
I aamination move'll, exerts a pou erful inthicnco on tho 
nature ami amount of tho magiiolism it oxliihit*-*, 
thus if a ol.a'-s tulu' he lillcd with a sohUion of thn 
jwoto-Milpbnto of iron, and snsj^ended between the 
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j poloE-j it ivill place itself anally. It -mil do the 
same if made to move in Tvater,’ or a solution more 
fUlii^ of the proto-suJphate of iron. It -will be 
indifferent in a solution, of the same strength ; 
but it -will place itself equatorially in a stronger 
solution. Thi^, the same substance may appear 
paramagnetic, indifferent, or diamagnetic, according 
to the nature of the medium in •u'hich it move^ 
As^a general rule, a body shc^ itsdf paramag- 
netic toivards one less paramagnetic than itseif, 
indifferent towards one equally magnetic, and dia- 
magnetic towards one more paramagnetic than 
itself. The same takes place, mufatis mutandis^ 
unth diamagnetic substances. This has given rise 
to the theory, that there is no such thing as dia- 
magnetism per ffe, and that bodies are diamagnetic 
only in media of greater paramagnetic power tban 
Liieir own. ^ This vievr of the case is, however, 
rendered highly improhable from the fact, that 
cuamagnetism is exhibited as decidedly in a ■vacuum 
ns in any medium, and a vacuum cannot be supposed 
to possess magnetic properties of any IdncL 

^I^IAjVIAKTI'irO, a significant name in the 
dia mond districts of Brazil, indicates a river and 
iivo toTvns. — 1. The river, app.arcntly an affluent of 
the Paraguay, and through it, of the Plate, loses in 
the jjrovince of ilatto Grosso, being joined by the 

Ouro 70 miles to the north-north-west of Cuyab.a. 

2. Of the two towns, the more westerly stands at 
the confluence above mentioned, having .a population 
of 4.500.-— 3. Tho more easterly town, again, is in 
the proidnce of_ Ivlinas Geraes, and st-ands amid the 
li6adwaters of the St Prancisco at an elevation 
of 3700 feet above the sea. It has about 14,000 
inhabitants. 

DIA'jMETEK, in Geometry, is generally used in 
spcalring of curves, and its most general deflnitaon 

is, a straight line Kseotmg all panillel chords in a 
cipvo. li the circle, ellipse, and hyperbola, all 
diameters pass through the centre, and are there 
bisected Only the oirolo has all diameters equal ; 
and each bisects tho chords at right angles to it. In 
the ellipse, this last is only the case with the two 
diameters called the major and minor axes. In the 
p.irahola, all diameters are parallel to the axis. 
Many curves of the higher orders have no diameter 
at all. 

Wo speak also of the di.ameters of solid bodies of 
a round sh.ape. In the sphere, lines passing through 
the centre are diameters, and so in the ellipsoid; 
they are all bisected in the centre. 

DI'AMOND (corrupted from Gr. adamant, 
unt.am.ahle, refractory), the most highly valued 
of precious stones, .and the hardest of ail known 
substances. It consists of Carbon (q. v.), a simple or 
elementary substance, ci7st.allised and in its greatest 
purity. Diamonds are commonly colourless and 
clear like avater ; although sometimes, from some 
slight foreign intermixture, they are white, gray, 
yellow, green, brown, and more rarely orange, red, 
blue, or black. The lustre is adamantin° and vciy 
high;' the transparency perfect in specimens per- 
fectly free from foreign substances, tho presence of 
which, however, even in very small quantify, mars 

it, and sometimes almost produces opacify. The 
D. becomes positively electric by friction, hut is 
not electrified by heat, a test which sometimes 
serves to distinguish it from the topaz. Its specific 
gravity is .about 3'6. Its primaiy form is a regular 
octahedron, hut it appears also in rhombic dode- 
cahedrons ; and its crystals often have curvilinear 
faces and edges. Its stnicture is distinctly lamellar. 
It hums before the hlow-pipe in air or in oxygen gas, 
combining with o^gen to form carbonic acid. Its 
hardness renders it incapable of being scratched by 


any other suhskauce, and in cutting and polishiiin- 
fflamonds, di.amond-dust is employed. The estimiS 
tion in which it is held as a precious stone is due to 
its remarkable hardness, rarity, and hrillianoy. The 
art of cutting diamonds, although long practised iu 
India and China, was not known in Europe till after 
the middle of the 15th o., when it was discovered 
by Louis v.an Berguen of Bruges. Previous to that 
time, diamonds were set without being cut, and in 
that state they have often a rough, duU, and imeven 
surface. Diamonds are indeed found not only in 
the form, of perfect crystals, bnt also iu rolled grains ; 
.and they are obtained partly from alluvial sods and 
the sands of rivers, and partly from rocks, chiefly a 
quartzy sandstone or conglomerate, in which they are 
often associated with gold. A number of localities 
in India have long been celebrated as productive of 
diamonds, jiarticidarly Goloonda (q. v.); they are 
found also in Malacca, Borneo, and other parts of 
the East ; nor were any diamonds proonred in any 
other part of the world till the beginning of the 
ISth c., when they were discovered iu remarkable 
abundance in the district of Sara do Trio, in the 
province of Min.as Geraes in BrazU. Previous to 
that time, diamonds found in Brazilian gold mines 
had been disrcg.arded as mere pebbles ; Imeir niiturc 
became Imowu in consequence of some of them 
accidentally finding their w.ay to Europe. In 1829, 
they were discovered in the Ural Mountains. They 
have also been found in Rutherford county. North 
Carolina ; in Hale county, Georgia ; in the province 
of Constantiie, Algeria; in Australia; and m South 
A&ica. Diamond mines consist in general of more 
diggings and washings of alluvial deposits. In Brazil, 
the method pursued is to rake the alluvial matter 
backwards and forwards on inclined planes, over 
which a stream of water is made to run, till the 
lighter particles are carried away, when large stones 
are picked out by the hand, and what remains is care- 
fully examined for diamonds. The work is carried 
on by slaves, and when a diamond of seventeen 
carats is found, the slave who finds it is entitled to 
his liberty. Large diamonds are comparatively 
rare among those of Brazil, all the notable diamonds 
ill the world being Indian. Brazil produces yearly 
from 25,000 to 30,000 carats of diamonds, of which, 
however, not more than 9000 carats are oap.able of 
being cut, the rest being either very small or of 
inferior quality. The small and inferior diamonds 
arc called Bora, and command a ready sale for their 
use in the arts, being pounded in a steel mortar, and 
much employed in the form of diamond-dust by 
lapidaries for cutting ‘and polishing diamonds 
and all lands of gems, and even for polishing 
rock-crystals for spectacles, hlinute fragments or 
splinters of bort are also used for milking fine drills, 
which are used for drilling small holes in rubies and 
other hiird stones to he employed in watch-making, 
gold and silver wire-drawing, &c., and for piercing 
holes for rivets in china, in artificial enamel teeth, 
&c. The use of small diamonds by glaziers for 
cutting glass is well known. The diamonds so used 
are imcut, and they arc so mounted as to act upon 
the glass not by an angle, hut by a curvilinear edge 
of the crj'staL The cut is omy to the depth of 
about one two-hundredth part of an inch, but is 
sufficient to make the glass readily break in accord- 
ance with it. 

_ Diamonds are cut iuto various forms, but prin- 
cipally into 'brilliants and rose diamonds. The 
brilliant cut is the most expensive and difficult, hut 
is also th.at which best brings out the he.auty of tho 
stone : it has an upper or principal octagonal face, 
surrounded with many facets, and other things being 
equal, the greater the uumher of facets the more 
valuable is the diamond. Tho lapidaries of the East, 
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however, Bometimes multiply facets to ludo imiM!r> 
fcctiouB of the stone, llosc diamonds have n flat 
Insc, above which ate two tows of triangular facets, 
the six uppermost imiting in a point. Hoso diamonds 
aro made of those stones wliich ate too broad in 
proportion to their depth to bo cut os brilliants. 
Stones still tliinncr arc cut as talde diamonds. Xho 
art of Mwing di.amonds, when too thich in propor- 
tion to their surface, was invented by n Butobman 
named Balbcck in tbo beginning of tbo lOth 
ccntni;}’. 

Tlio vahio of diamonds is variously estimated. 
Tlio ndo generidly given is to sqnaie tlio number 



11 till* Koli-I-nonr; !, Itrernt tir I'ltt Ihin.iinil; S, Oraml 
Jiukr; 4, 6, Mtlicil amt lairrAl anuarancedf Hit- brilliant 
lUimonil: n, T,%irllral and htrral n|iii«ar.mrrnrtbfbnUI'>nt 
ell iinonil brfnrp br>nB rre nl i a, 9, mtlc-il and litpral ajiprar- 
nnee of rcep-cnl illiniand ; 10, 11, tbp table cut illamnnd. 

of c.arat-i the diamond ueiglis, and then In multiply 
by flip price of a f<tni;le caiat. Tliui, a ruiich diamond 
of IS c.irnts Wiicht, one c.arat being estimated at 
£2, would cu<it IS X IS X S = £!SS. Tho valuo of 
a diamond is iniivh incrvasml by its being cut, 
nUhough the actual weight is diminished, lleyoml 
a certain sviight, iin ndu of calculatinn can be 
applied, owing' to thu limited iiniiiher of pureliasurs, 
anil the most fnbiihiiiH values have liccn assigned to 
famniis diamonds. Thu price of dmiiionils is now 
less than it once tins. 

There is a way of falsifying diamonds by joining 
an iiiiib r p.-irt of some other stono to an ujiper p.art 
of genuine diamrmd. .Suuie v.ariclirs of ijapphire, 
Ifyncinth, and Topar, are often passed olf for 
diamonds. Tlie first two may he distinguishpil 
by their gn-ater siiecilic gravity, thu latter by its 
becoming cbsitnc when heatciL llock-rtytitnl, and 
glass or ‘]iaste’ iinilatioiin, ate lighter th.an truo 
diamonds, and le’s Ji,inl and bnlliant. Hiu licst 
test of a genuine dianiond is hanliiess. Cam must 
be t.skrn, however, to avoid bre.sking off its angles; 
in attempting to test it by eemtehing other uib- 
stiiices with it, as, iiotwithst.anding its lintxlncss, it 
is sonicwliat brittle. 

Soma p.artieu]ar diamnndn, from their iiniiaiial 
inagiiitiiue, or from circumstances of their histciy, 
am of such intcro.st ns to entitle them to notice. 
Tlio collection of tho emperor of Brazil is hsid to 
contain .au uncut diamond— the Bragaliza diamond 
— of the cnormoiiB weight of IGSO carabs, nr about 

12 niinees ; but it is suspected to bo only a fine 
ciilniuless topaz.— Tho largest diamond certainly 


known is that belonging to the rajah of Mattan, 
weighing 3G7 carats. It is egg-shaped, with an 
indented hollow near the smaller end. Many years 
ago, the governor of Borneo ofTcred for it 500,000 
dollars, two war-brigs fully cqilijipcd, a number of 
cannon, and a qnannty of powder and shot. But 
tlio rajah refused to jmrt.with it, the fortimes of 
his family being supposed to bo connected with it^ 
and the Malays asenbing to water in which it has 
been dipped the power ot healing all disc.iscs. Ber- 
liaps tbc most mmons diamond is tho Koh-i-noor 
(q. V.), onco a boasted possession of the Great Mogul, 
and now belonging to the Queen of Great Britain, It 
is said to have wm^icd 000 carats in the rough ; but 
now, after various cuttings, weighs 123 carats. , Tbc 
Orlow chamond, belonging to tho Bnssian emperor, 
and which was once tho cyo of an Indian idol, is »iid 
to have weighed, when rough, 770 carath, but is 
now cut, egg-shaped, and weighs 105 carats. — Tlic 
Itcgciit dkimond, or Pitt diamond, which weighs 
in its cut stato 130} carats, is uLrivallcd in its 
limpidness and its form, its diameter and dqith 
being nearly equal. It was found in Golconda, 
was brought from India by an Knclish gentleman 
named I’itt, the nandfathcr of the first Bari of 
Chatham, and by him sold to the Duke of Orleans 
for £130,000. It deenmted the hilt of tlic swoid 
of state of the first Kapolcon, w,ss bken by the 
Prussians at IVaterloo, and now belongs to tho 
king of Pnissi.-i. — 7'hc Sanci diamond, weighing 
IflO c.smts, has a still more interesting history. It 
belonged to Cli.wles the Bold, Buko of Burgimdy, 
who wore it in his hat at tbc Battle of Xancy, 
where ho fell. A Siriss soldier found it, and sold 
it to n cler^'m.sn for a gulden. It pweed into the 
jMis-cssion of iVnton, king of Bortiigal, who was 
obliged to sell it, the price being 100,000 fames; 
and it shortly afterwnnls liccame the property of 
a Krcncli gentleman naiiictl fkinci, whoso descendant 
iieing sent .as ambassador to Solcnre, ICiiig Henry III. 
required tbe diamond ns a pledge; but tbc servant 
wbo was carrying it to tbo king was nttirckcil by 
rolibers on tbe way and immicted, not, however, 
till he had i. wallowed the dhimond. llis master, 
fully cnnliilelit of his faithfulness, causal his Imdy 
to bo niiencd, ami foiiml it in his stomach. This 
dininoim c.aino intn the pissession of tlic crown of 
Bnginnil, mid James II. carried it witli him to 
France in IGSS. I/niis XV. wore it nt his coro- 
nation. Ill 18.7.'!, it svas piircliased by a lliissian 
nobleman for li.rir n imllimi of rubles (£80,000). 
Tho S.’iiici diamond is said to have liccn thu first 
dkimond which was cut in Biirope. 

BliUrOXB BBBTLB {Cumdio ini;imWi»], a 



Buinnnil Beetle ICareulio itphndens). 


beetle or coleopterous insect of tbo tribe to which 
tbo name Weevil, is generally appropriated, but 



remarkable for tlie pplendour and exquisite beauty when she sat on the cart that bore her through a 
of its colours, in which it is thought to be unrivalled raging and cursing mob to the gnillotiue, ■ 
even among coleopterous insects. It is of a golden- dIA'NA, a Komau goddess, coi-resnondin<r in 
green colour, rntli iavo black longitudinal bands most of her attributes to the Grecian Artemis, 
on tile tlmrax, .and several rows of dejiressed spots According to the myths, she avas the daughter of 
on the el^ra (wing-cot’em), which exliibit a be.aui^ul Jupjter and Latona, and the twin-sister of Apollo, 
and sp.arkhng green v.uthmten’ala of black It is .a She was bom, along with her brother, on Mount 
native of warm parts of South jVmenc.a. Cynthus, in the isle of Delos, which till then had 

DI'AjMOND HAKBOUK, the port of Calcutta floating island, but was fixed by Keptime in 

for large ships, is situated on the left side of the its present place, that Latona might there give 
Hoogly, about 30 miles below the capital, with children in peace and safety from the 

wliiiJh it is connected by an exceUeut ro,ad and by Per^ontions of the jealous Jimo. D. was worshipped 
electric '^vires. As tlio adjacent conntr}^ is swampy wrecks ana Komans alike, as both a destroymg 
and unhcaltliy, tlie spot is marked only by a few ^ picsei’\nng goddess. In the foimer capacity, 
native huts. The commercial value of the locality, she was represented as a fiill-gro^yn virgin, armed 
however, is likely to increase, in proportion as the arrows, -with which she avenged 

sUtiug up of the river above impedes the upward herself on lier enemies ; as a presernng deity, she 
navigation. 

DIAMOHD NECKLACE, The, a wonderful 
jiiece of jewellery, made in Paris about the year / / 

1775, and intended for Madame Du Barry, the 

favourite of Louis XV. She, however, was excluded ^ — ]{ // 

from court on the -death of Louis (1774), and before * 

the iieoklaoo was finished. After being made, this \ 

hcautiful ornament, adorned -with 500 diamonds, IL U 

was discovered to be so costly that no one could / J/\ 

]iurchase it. It was v.alucd at 1,800,000 lirTcs, 

which in present sterling money is equal to about /ri'^/Awln 

£80,000. _ _ r 

The Prince Cardinsrl de Bohan, a wc.althy, vain, 
and profligate m.an, poi-suaded by a woman named /'y 

Do Lamotte, ■'.riio waited about court, that the / f Jl I ' 

queen (Maria Antoinette) rev.arded liim -with an / / / /fj 

eye of favour, hec.amo so infatuated with the M //¥ ' y jj 

idea, that ho was ready to do anjjthing, however — iui — 

oxtr.avagant, in order to preserve this feeling in the ^ 

(luocn. Do Lamotte had stated to the cardinal that 

the queen was dcsii-ous of obtaining this glorious Biana. 

necklace, and that not ha-ving suflicient money just . i i it. • i t t t t r j. . 
then, she would sign an agreement 'to puroliase watched over the sick, .and helped the mforfunate. 
it ih the cardinal would become security. The and women rn childbirth, wem 

c.ardinal consented. The agreement w.as approved oJ>jecte of her speml care. She was herself beyond 
of and signed with the rovrA sirm.ature. ns .nlsn the allurements of love ; and the ministers of her 






had been the queen shmild send for ir On f of the moon ; hence her Greek name 

the follou-mg day, a person, dressed in the uniform 

of one of the court valets, entered the apartments of with splendid mes in 

the c.arainal, and repeating as he entered the words. at Ephesus was one of 

de par la reine, ‘in the n.ame of the queen,’ he S*? the world. In Tauns (the 

advanced to the table whereon the casket contain- Cnmea), _shc was propitiated avith saonfices of 
ing the treasure lay, and boro it away. In a few h"n>an yictuns;_ and before bor statac .at Sparta 
days De Lamotte, her husband, and the soi-duant «>e imfllic scourging of the Lacedemonian youth used 
yafot, having all disappeared from Paris, avere il 


queen, verbal .and avritten, were arttliout foundation, 4«wn Aer neck, drai^nv an .a™w from her 

the latter, indeed,-heing forged by the ‘ v.alet,’ who ‘I’"!®’’ the other holdmg m 
was skiUed in imitatiSg handwriting. The plot "" goddess of the moon, sho 

was discovered by means of the maker of the reaching to her feet, .and bears on 

iHnTTinml wl,., T,nf: bcu bcow u crcscent moou. 


diamond necklace, who, not receiving any money 
avhon the period of the first instalment had arrived, 


DIA'NO, a town of Southern Italy, in the pro- 


wont to court, demanding to know if the necklace of S.alerno, 45 miles south-east of the town of 

had been delivered to the queen. In a few months Salerno. It occupies a beautifrd situation on .an 
the cardimil lound himself in the Bastile, where 'solared hul overlooking tho river Galore, and in the 
those by whom he had been duped avere .already fertile vale of Diano, which t.akes its name from the 
sent. In May 1780,. the trial of tho prisoners fown. It has a castle of some strength, several 
avas brought to a close. De Lamotte was branded churches, and a pop. of between 0000 and 7000. 
on each shoulder avith the letter V (for voleuse, DIA'NTHU.S. See Pink. 

thief), and was sontouced to he imprisoned for DIAPA'SON, a term in music by avhich the 
life. All the others avere acquitted. The queen ancient Greeks designated tho octavo. In modem 
avas falsely supposed by the populace of Paris to music, diapason is used to denote the range, or com- 
have been implicated in tho plot, .and -the odium pass of the voice, or of an instrument. The Erench 
resulting from it avas cast upon her, oven at tho last, use tho term as equivalent to pilch. Diap.a3on is 



DTAfASOIT EEGULAT01^-DIA^HRAGM. 


also tlie Engllsli naiiio given to certain stops of pipes 
in tlio organ, of eight feet pitch, ivhich arc considered 
tlic fundamental stops, of ivliich there arc generally 
two— a sloimed diapason and an open diapason on 
each manual. ,Scc Or.oAX-nuiLniNO. 

DIAPA'SON llEGUEATOR. SeoSurp.,Vol. X. 

DI'APEIl (Ilal. (Uaspro), a term derived from 
jnsper or diasper (see letter D), which stono being 
in\ich nsed in ornamenting jewoUory, originated the 
lilid. Lat. nanio diaspnui, for a texture ornamented 
or variegated in an analogous way. In textile 
nuimifaetnrcs, tho terra is applied to fabrics with 
patterns of geoinotrieal rcgidarity, such ns are 
]irodueed by tho kaloidoseopo, woven in their 
texture, and produced with shafts and hcddles, 
without tho Jacquard machine. In Architceture, 
lliArnn-avoRK, orDiArnnixo, is a Icindof deeoration 
applied to piano surfaeos, and consists of a small 
pattern either of llowcrs, leaves, or arabesques, earved 
or painted. The llnwer, or other object, is generally 
. ^ enclosed in a small 

H ^'. '}j framo ; and thc.so frames, 

•• A j" jy - ^. -a^^Vw-liieli touch each other 
at tho edges, constitute 
\fdL‘ ^ I m tlicinselvcs a sort of 

s'x- > niathcnialic.d diapering. 

'When tho pattern is 
1 earved, it is generally 

Mink; and when p.aiutcd, 
y u ’ s! it con.si.sts of a darker 

■C. — liJiiarsLX— Yi shade of the same colour 
Diaper, as the piano snrf.ace, 

by ivliich tho clTect of 
.shadow is commimu aled to it. 'J'ho accomp.anying 
illustration, from liloxam'H Gothic Architcclnre, 
exhibits a vi ry beautiful oxatn|ih' of decorated 
liughsh diapering. It is taken from C.mterbury 
C'atlicdr.al, 

Dr.ii’iu; is aiiphed in Heraldry to tields .and 
eliarges, relieved by arabesque and geometric.al 
patterns, The«p ]i,altorns wer(> generally of a darkf r 
shade of the rame tincture. This being merely an 
ornamental device, not nlfeeting the heraldic v,alno 
of tho objects to which it was niiphed, w.as generally 
left to tho fancy of the painter. 

DIAPJIA'XOSGOPE (Or. diaphano^, trans- 
parent: fl.-opm, I ree), a d.ark box, suitably con- 
striieted for exliihiting transparent jihotographs or 
other ]iicturcs. It may or lu.iy not bo furnished 
witli a lens. 

DIAPIIOIIE'.SIS (Gr.), tlio cutaneous porepir-a- 
lion, whence 

DIAPlIOIlE'TXCri, remedies to c.xcito the secre- 
tions of tho iikiiL The siiiiplcst of all di-apliorclics 
are baths, which m.ay bo citlicr warm baths of water, 
or of vapour, either sinqilc or medicated. See B.atiis, 
The most poircrfiil of all, however, ,03 reg.ard.s 
educing per-piratioii, is probably tho B 0 -c.allcd 
'J’lirkisli batli, which consists essciitinlly in the uso 
of a sweating jiroces^, by means of air heated to a 
temiiorature of _MO’, or even more. Tlio following 
renicdic.s, m^ed intcmallj', are iiowerful diaphoretics ; 
antimony, ipecacuanha, oiiiiim (these three cither 
singly or in combination) ; ammonia, and tho car- 
bonate or acetate of nnimimia (spirit, of minderents), 
narza, guiaciun, dulcamara, and Bass,afras. On most 
of thc.so substances, special articles will bo found. 
A favourite formida is Dover's jiowdcr, consisting 
of a grain of ojiiiun, and a grain of ijiccacu-anha in 
rack ten grains of tho powder. Tins in doses of 
from five to eight grains, followed by warm drinks 
and plenty of bl.ankcts in bed, usually produces 
copious perspiration, and is verj' soothing .and useful 
ui many coramcnciug iullaumi.atory and febiilo 


complaints. James’s powder, in doses of from three to 
eight grains; is often added to tho above in domestic 
presenntions j but neither of these medicines slimUd 
be used rashly, as in certain skates of the system 
they_in.ay prove dangerous; and they rhould never 
bo given to very yoimg children. 

DI'APHRAGM (Gr. diaphraepma, a partition). 
Tliis is tho name applied in anatomy to dcsigmato 
the transverse miiBole which, in man'and tho inani- 
malia generally, scpar.atcs tho cavity of the thorax 
or chest from that of tho abdomen or belly. It 
is not easily de,scribcd, but will bo best undci-stood 
by a rcfcroiico to tho nccompanj^g hgure (fig. 1). 
In form, it is nearly circular; it js iTcshj' at its 




' .b 

rig. 1 . — ^I’ho Diaphragm in n .state of repose. 

Antrrior Tieir. 

edges, tendinous in iU centro, and ending in a point 
below. In front, it is attached to 'tho cnsiform 
cartil.ago_ of the stcnium, or breastbone; laterally, 
to tbq inner surfaces of tho six lower ribs; and 
)io,,-teriorly, to two tendinous arches on cither 
side, _ termed tho Vmammta aratala, and to tho 
anterior surface of the bodies of the second, third, 
and fourth lumbar vertobrm ou tho right, .and only 
the second and tliird on the left side ; these origins 
from the vcrtcbrm forming two largo fleshy bellies 
(Icnued tho crura), which ascend to join tho central 
tendinous portion. Tho diaphragm presents three 
princifial openings : one qnadrilatcr.al, in tho tendi- 
nous centre, for tho upward pas.sago of tho inferior 
vena c.ava ; one of an elliptic shape, formed by tho 
two cnira for the ersophagus and pnoumog.astrio 
ncrve.s ; and .a third for tho aorta, tho azygos vein, 
and the thoracic duct. 

Tlio diapliragm is in relation superiorly with tho 
iilcurro and pcric.aribimi, enclosing tho lungs and 
licart ; inferiorly, ou the loft side with tho stomach 
and nplccn, on the right with tho convex ujipcr 
surface of tho liver; posteriorly, with tho kidneys 
and Bupra-renal c-apsulcs and tlio duodenum ; and 
by its circumference with tho ribs and intcrcost.al 
musclc.s, with tho Dtemum, and avith tho vertebral 
column. 

IVo sec from figure 1 that it is convex supe- 
riorly, and concave inferiorly. llTien it contracts, 
its upward conve.xitjr approximates to a piano 
surface, and tho c.avity of tho chest being thus 
enlarged, air rushes in to fill tho p.arti.al vacuum, 
and ex^iands tho brags during tho net of inspir- 
ation (tig. 2). It is thus an inspiratory muscle, 
and is tho solo agent in tranquil inspir.ation. Tho 
enlargement of tliO thoraeio cavity c,auscd by tho 
contraction of tho dinphr.agm, must obriously bo 
associated -with a corrcsponiling diminution of tho 
abdominal space. Henco this muscle, by il,s action 



BIAPHRAaM-^BUEEHCEA, 


on the abdominal '^dscera, aids iu the expulsion of 
the fajCGs and urine. 

^ Spasmodic action of the diapKragni produces 
hiccongli and sobbing j and in laughing, tbc alternate 








■Fig. 2. — The Diaphragm in a state of contraction. 
View of lateral eection, 

contractions and relaxations o£ tliis muscle cccur 
Tvitli increased rapidity. Stoppage of the action of 
the diaphragm, "whether from great external pressitre 
or from paralysis, is very speedily fatal. 

.DIAPHUAGJI, a partition with a hole in it, 
emploj’cd, not only in landscape and portrait lenses 
for photography, but also in telescopes, microscopes, 
and other optic.al instruments, for the purpose of 
cutting off the superfluous rays of light, and pro- 
ducing greater intensity or sharpness of the image, 
as well as to correct aberration. 

DIAPHRAGM SHELL. See Snni. 

DIA'RBEKIE, a to'wn of Asiatic Turkey, capital 
of a pashalic of the same name, is situated on the j 
right hank of the Tigris, at a short distance from 
the river, the intervening space being occupied by 
rich g.ardens ; lat. 87° 55‘ N., long. 39° 52' E The 
town, which is circular in shape, covers a consider- 
■able area, and is surrounded by high strong walls, 
flanked "svith towers, and pierced by four gates. 
The streets are dirty, and the houses for the most 
part are huUt of rough stone, plastered "with a com- 
position of mud and straw, hut some of the better 
class are of black basalt. It has numerous hand- 
some mosgues, kh.ans, and bazaars, and five Christian 
churches. Extensive manufactures of silk, cotton, 
and other goods, affording, "with an active commerce 
between Aleppo and Bagdad, employment to about 
40,000 families, were at one time c.arricd on here ; 
hut the manufactures and trade have now greatly 
declined, and tho population of D. does not amount 
to more than 8000 families, 0300 of whom .are 
Turkish, the rest being Greek, Armenian, Catholic, 
and Jewish. The silk manufacture, which is now 
the Et.aple, is said to he improving. D. occupies tho 
site of tho ancient Amida, which was a place of 
importance in the reign of Constantins, hy whom it 
was strengthened and enlarged. In this reign it 
w!is taken by the Persians, from whom it was again 
captured hy tho Romans ; hut in 502 tho Persians 
once more became masters, and put 80,000 of the 
inhabitants to tho sword. After many vicissitudes, 
it p.assed into tho hands of Sultan Selim in 1615. 
Many Roman and Saracenic remains stiU exist 
here. 

DIARRHCE'A (Gr. dia, through, and rheo, I 
flow), a disease, or rather a tribe of diseases, char- 
acterised by an increase in the discharges from the 
bowels, which arc usually unduly liguid, sometimes 


overcharged vvith bile, and sometimes the contrary. 
Diarrhoea has many varieties and many c.auscs ; hut 
the whole tribe of diarrheeal diseases present certain 
relations in common, which have been studied of late 
years to a considerable extent from the preventive 
or sanitary point of view. Thus it is observed of aU 
of these diseases, "without exception, that they are 
more .apt to prevail during summer and autumn 
than during the earlier seasons of the year; and it 
is also' well established that their prevalence is to a 
gre.at extent dependent on the intensity of the solar 
heat, so that .a temperature above 60° E. seems to 
he almost essential, under ordinary ciroiunstauces, 
to tlieir epidemic Effusion. Moreover, it has been 
she'wn that the decomposition of organic matters 
in the neighbourhood of human dweffings, and the 
introduction of the products of decomposition into 
the food, drink, or air used hy the hc.althy, has 
been a direct exciting canse of diarrhoea in a great 
mimher of instances where the disease has keen 
locally epidemic ; from which it is inferred th.at 
the real source of di.arrhceal diseases is usually to 
be found in a morbid poison closely associated with 
the process of putrefaction, although not, perhaps, 
necessarily gener.ated during th.at process. It has 
been noticed that cold and wet seasons are the least 
favourable to tbe production of diarrhtca, which is 
exjilained on the theory above alluded to hy the 
rapid removal in such seasons of all organic debris ; 
and there is little doubt that this explanation is 
correct, as tho converse is equally true, the com- 
bination of heat "With long-continued drought being 
almost sure to waken into life the epidemic seeds of 
diarrhoea. Again it is noticed that where dr.ainage 
is imperfect, and drin k ing water impure, diarrheeal 
diseases are specially .apt to occur (see Choleua) ; 
the class of the poprdation most apt to be .affected 
being those who occupy low levels, or who are ' 
otherwise exposed to the influence of this aqueous 
or gaseous poison. Infants are especially apt to 
suffer from diarrhoea, and a barge number of the 
infantile deaths in many English to'wns are caused 
either directly by this disease, or hy tho abuse of 
stimulants and narcotics for its cm-e. 

Diarrhoea is either simple, bilious, or choleraic ; 
the last form has already been disousted. See 
Chomka. The ancients applied tho name Uenienj 
to a diarrhoea in which the dejections consisted of 
matters not digested, or very partially so ; this 
form is, however, very unusual, at all events in 
this country. Dysentery (q. v.) is also a form of 
diarrhoMl disease; as is the fonn of fever (q.v.) 
called gastric, typhoid, or enteric fever. Simple 
and hiUous difirrhcea probably often differ only in 
degree; they are both distinguished from the 
advanced stages of cholera and dysentery by tho 
presence of abundance of bfliaiy colouring matter 
in tbe stools, and by the absence of the distinctive 
features of the other two dise.ases as described 
elsewhere. Diarrhoea frequently depends on organic 
disease, eitlier of tho intestines themselves, or of 
the liver, kidney, or spleen. It is also one of the 
most common symptoms of the ad"vanced stage of 
consumption (q. v.). 

When diarrhoea is plainly the consequence of 
improper food or drink, when it is very recent, 
wlien the strength of the patient is not much 
impaired, when there is much griping pain or 
distension of the belly, when the evacuations are 
very unnatural in character, and especially when 
they are dark coloured and very fetid ; when the 
disease has been preceded hy habitual constipation 
(q.v.), and when there is no organic disease to he 
discovered, it is wcU to let diarrhea run its course, 
at aU events for a time, and either to aid it hy 
small doses of very simple laxatives, or, at all 
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events, to abstain from hastily ohoolting the dis- 
ebarge, ■ffbioh in these cases is to be regarded as 
a tnily curative and beneficent process, calculated 
to disburden the system of some poisonous or dele- 
terious substance, and only requmn^ time for the 
restoration of the patient to health. In other cases, 
espcci.ally of febrile diarrhcc.a, an emetio of ipeca- 
cuanha .at the vciy beginning arill sometimes remove 
the disease avith remarkable r.apidity ; and in most 
forms of di.arrhoea it m.ay be alleged that this 
medicine (in doses of from one to five or even ten 
grains) is avell borne. Sometimes it is combined 
avitli opium in the fonn of Dover’s poivder. Vege- 
t.able astringents, ns catechu, Idno, tannin, m.atico, 
logwood, are also mueli employed both in acute and 
chronic cases ; some prefer the acetate of lead, with 
opium (which, however, is perhaps more suitable to 
dysontei'y). It should bo observed that in some 
forms of dian-htea the use of opium, tliongb a most 
powerful remedy, is contraindicated liy the state 
of the constitution ; it should in no case bo largely 
given without medical ndiice. In many chronic 
c.asoH the metallic tonics and astringents arc of 
service — e. g., iron, sulp'.iato of copper, zinc, and 
bismuth. In a very largo class of cases, especially 
of infantile diarrhoea, depending upon a too acid 
state of the secretions, the leading remedy is chalk, 
either in powder or in the very serviceable form of 
the mistura crct.'O (mixture of clialk) of the pharma- 
copcri.as, from one to three dessert spoonfids of which 
in.aj- bo given after cveiy disturbance of the bowels. 
Lime-water, mixed with milk in the proportion of 
one to four or five, is easily given to veiy young 
children, and serves nearly the baino purpose. j 

DI'AllY (Lat. (linvium, from dii-.i, a day), rne.ans 
simply a daily record. It does not. however, com- j 
jirehcnd every sort of daily record, hut only bucIi as 
have reference to the writer iiersniually. In it the 
lUtCmtCHr inscribes tlic d.aily le.sults of observation, 
reading, or tlionglit ; to the mercantile man, it 
sers'cs the puiqiose of an order or d.ay book; while 
the physician finds it iiidis|iensab!o as a register of 
engagements. The use of diaries lias become .so 
general, csiiecially in England, that the iimkiiig 
of them now forms an important branch of the 
book-mamifnctiire. Letts and Co., of Ixmdon, issue 
annually upwards of a lumdred varieties of di.aiy, 
from the largo folio to the .smallest pocket volume. 
The usual diary may be de.scribed ns a book with 
a fcp.arate blank space for cveiy day in the year, 
tlie.so spaces varying in size and form, as the 
p.arlicular bent or profession of the di.ari.st may 
render ncce.ssarj'. Bound up with tlic.so diaries is 
a summary of the important events of the past year, 
a list of tile acts of parhameut jiasscd during tlio 
jircvioiis session, an cnumcr.ation of pidilio holid.ays, 
terms, &&, a great amount of valuaiilc iiifonnation 
regarding hanking .and insurance businesses, avith a 
v.ast quautity of iniseellanoons memoranda, so that 
the proprietor possesses in one book .a diaty and .an 
•almanac. 

Diaries have often furnislied tlio liistoriau avitb 
invaluable material, siipidying the absence of iniblic 
records, and furni.sliiiig minute and grapliic dchails 
of tlio soci.al condition and of the secret springs of 
mblio events that are not to bo looked for in more 
orm.al records. Perhaps tlio most notable in this 
respect arc the diaries of Evelyn and Pcpy.s. 

DIASCIII'ShIA, the fircek iiaino of a small 
musical internal which only ajipoara in tlie mathe- 
matical c.alciilation of greater intervals. The dias- 
cliisma is, (1) the diirercnoo betaveen the grc.at 
half tone and the small limma, or the remainder 
avlion tlio latter is subtracted from the fonner, 
20IS ; 2025 ; (2) the dill’crence botavcon the diesis 
tio 


and the syntonic comma, also 2048 : 2025. The 
diaschisma and the small limma added together 
always make the greater half tone, or 16 ; 15 ; and 
the syntonic comma added to the diaschisma alaa ays 
make the diesis, 128 : 125. 

DI'ASTASE is a_ poouliar ferment dea-elopcd 
during the germination of all seeds. An impure 
solution of diastase may he procured by adding 
one part of hotw.iter to two parts of ground’ m.slt 
(sec Beeh), or freshly^ germinated barlej', and, after 
standing for a short time, straining through a cloth. 
The proportion of diastase in malt is not more than 
1 p.art in 500 p.arts, and yet it performs import.ant 
functions. Thus diastase has a powerful action 
upon starch, and .at a temponature of 150’ 'Pahr. 
one part is considered powerful enough to change 
2000 p.art3 of starch into dextrine, and .then into 
grape sugar. 'When oht.aindd separately, diast.aso 
is a avhito tasteless substance. See Geiuiixatiox. 

DIATHE'RMANOUS. See ibuT. 

DIA'THESIS (Gr. dia, tbrongb, and litliemi, I 
pl.aco or arrange), a Greek word signifying a dis- 
position or .arrangement, and applied by tbe old 
medical authors to tbo predisposition or constitu- 
tion of the body wbicli renders it prone to cert.am 
diseased states. Thus the tuhercul.ar, scrofulous', 
gouty, rhcum.atic, cancerous, or calculous diatheses, 
arc described as something difrercut from the corre- 
sponding disc.ascs, but leading to these as natural 
or probable consequences, nniTcr certain conditions 
or exciting causes. The study of diathesis apart 
from exisnng disc.ase, however, is almost aluays 
uns.atisfactor}% and leads to over-reCnement and 
tbo pursuit of inhangiblo .abstractions, without duo 
regard’to eridonoe; inasmuch ns tbo existence of a 
state which is not disease, but leads to di.sease, can 
rarely be cstablisbod ni>on an una.ssail.ablo basis. 

DIATOhlA'CE/E, nr DI'ATOMS, a group of 
organised beings, now generally regarded as belong- 
ing to the vegetable kingdom, and ranked as a 
sub-order of Alyw; but fonncrly reckoned among 
animalcules, a view of their nature still entertained 
by some naturalists. Lindloy makes D. an order of 
his Algal Alliance of th.allogenons plants, including 
Desmidiea: (q. v.) ns a sub-order, and distinguishing 
the tnie D. ns another sub-order, under tbo name 
CynMlcce. Tlie D. are generally of a brown colour, 
although they not imfrcquontly hcoome grcciu’sh 
when dry. They arc rcmarknhlo for their silicious 
covering, composed of two pieces or valves, and 
their angular shape, and are .among the most he.auti- 
ful and interesting of microscopic objects, exhibiting 
grc.at a’ariety of markings — stria?, clots, &o. — rogu- 
Early .and s.vniiuetrically arranged. The v.alvcs, or 
jiicccs of the silicious covering, are always equal in 
length, but their sides often dilfer much in breadth. 
zVlI arithin appears to bo only a single cell ; but 
many of those cells are often united or in contact, 
according to some mode of arrangement cbar.ao- 
tcristic of the p.articul.ar specie.^. D. are found both 
in B.alt and frc^i avalcr, also on tbo surface of damp 
rocks and av.alls, gardcu-patbs, lloavcr-pots, the glass 
of hotliouscs, &c. Tlicy may gcncr.aUy be obtained 
in great numbers by alloaving water in wliicb they 
exist to stand for a few hours, and then pouring oif 
all except the more muddy or slhny p.art .at the 
bottom. They m.ay often be seen to move a little 
in the acaater or slime in avbieb they exist, p.articu- 
larly those of most elong.atcd fonn ; and this was 
once regarded as a very conclusive ea-idence of their 
animal nature, but is noav belic\-cd to bo no more 
so than the moa’cments of a'cgctablo zoosjiores, 
and to bo oaving to their imbibing and emitting 
fluids in tbe processes of their a-cgetablo life. They 
incrcaso by dia'ision (aa’hcnco tbe name dial;omace;o, 




DIATOHIC— DIBBLE AND DIBBLING. 


Or. tliiDUgh-cnUiiic), 'which 'takes place not trails-' is .a combination of the Greek totrachoid, formbe 
rurscl}' but longituilinally; and the Imes which mark a sncecssion of sounds ptogressbg &om,dcerco to 
it<! progress ate almost always %'isiblo b them. In de/"”" — j - — 1 _!_ ^ — « 


Its progress ate almost always %-isiblo b them. In degree, by tones and semitones b a certnb fixed 
tins process, new eilicious toItcs ore fot^d along order, neither omiltbg nor lopeatbg; tho position 
the Imc^of uirjsion,_tho old valves remainbg on tho of tho semitones vatymg, as tho scab is major or 


tho Imc of division, tho old valves remainbg on tho of tho 
outer sides, and each new diatom cell havbg an old mbor. 
valve and a new one. True reproduction talccs nr'yi 


but their rilicions shields resist ddeonTpoaftim more to 
lierfeetiy than almost any product of o^ic natnr.*, ™ 

and are found in iimncMO numbers i^any marls department of 

clays, and rodm. They are capable of resisting Tvrtrt T, 

even the action of fire, and of tho gastric-juice of Bastolomuco, a Fortngucso navigator of 

the stomachs of animals, and aro foimd in pumice ’>°blo urih, who flourished during tho bttcr half of 
and volcanic ashes, and b guano. Tho abundance centnty. His residence at the court of 

of tho D. ps existing organisms, corresponds 'with John IL brought him bto contact with many 
what wo infer from them rernabs in the oolite, nuicntific men, among others the 6<nman cosmo- 
clialh, &C., ns to former geolomcal periods. Britab fii'iil’hcr Bebqim (q. v.). D. took a great bterest b 
is knoivn to possess hundreds of existing species. discover}', and hu knowledge and 

Dr llookcr found them b such nnmbcra m tho ahuitms wero so higlib estimated, that tho king 
Aniaretic Ocean ns to give an ochreous brown colour him tiio command of two vesseb with a view 
to its surface ns far as tho m'c could readh, and to following up tho discoveries already made Ire 


imbiporbut iu they may bn deemed individually, mSC* south bt. After disembarking at various 

fill no insignificant place, collectively, in the general I^ccs, and takbg possession of tho shores in tho 
scheme of creation. ! name of tho Fpi^gucso kbg, ho sailed round tho 

J'uKi'f D. have been observed b strata of cvciy southern extremity of Africa without suspeetbe it, 
age. Though so mbnto in the bcUvidnnl, titcy anchor at the month of tho Great Fish 

form, in tho aggregate, considerable tldclmcssca of Diver, a littlo to the cast of Algoa Bay. A storm 
rock-— they have, in fact, in common with tho rose, and drove him into Algoa Bay. Ho there 
n«<'Oriatcd and ncarh' as mbutc and simple organ- tonnd, near Fort Elbabctb, his companion-vessel, 
i’ms of tho nnim.'if kingdom, the Foraminimia, D'om which ho hod been separated before rounding 
produced greater changes, and loft more lasting Capo; but unfortunately tho greater part « 
rcrorils than any cQc^cd by higlicr mcmhcia of crew had been mnidcred hy the blaclcu Ho 

either kingdom. In tho older recKa, D. have not D>r tho first time, noticed his discovery, and 
iKcn noticed b any qmmtito, tbcb existence, how- the cajie, b remembrance of lus danger, Cabo 

ever, in 'tlic cby-slates of tho Lower SHurians was bdos fos tormenfos (Capo of all tho Storms) — a 
discovcreil by Mr A. Biyaon, and has been aubsc- Knm® which _ the kbg of Fortngal afterwards 
qncntly noticed ly other observers. Li Tertiary ®li®ngcd bto its present, Cabo de Buena Emmnai 
strata tbc}' ocenr b abundance. There is good (Cape of Good Hope). D. arrived b Lisbon Dcccm- 
leason for belicritm that the silicious suhstanco of 1’®*' fdSI, and was at first greeted with enthusiasm, 
fiint -was ohtaincC to a huge extent, from these Vasco da Gama preferred before him, 

o^anisms ; many of thdr frnstidcs may yet bo compelled to act nuocr tho latter in tho 

discerned b it. Iripoli-stonc consists entirely of expedition of 14D7. Vasco da (lama even 

theb silicious plates, licnco its vsduc as a poUsbing to Fortu^ after they had reached 

agent. Sorcnil extrashw deposits of -tripoli arc toe Capo Verd Isles, so that ho h.id no riinre b the 
found b Bohemia — one at Egca is two miles in l>cccur of discovering a moritimo routo to tho 
Icngtli, and averages 28 feet b thickness ; another Didics. Three years mter, ho jomed the ciqic^tion 
at Jiilin, formbg tho upper layer of a hill, is 14 Cahtnl, tho discoverer of Brazil, but was lost 
feet thick; it u composed clmifly of a species of to a stonn, 29tb May 1600. 

6W/iWto, with qwunens of A'rtciei{7fc,_&e., as DIBBLE Mtn DIBBLING. Tho common garden 

Many os tuoimnd mOlions m eve^ dibble is an inudoment too wdZ known to renniro 

mibic inch of the ^ucl The cify of Kiclimond, m any lengthened acscription. A round piece of wood, 
o® of dint^aceouB about an bdi and a half in diameter, sharpened at 

’ * 1 * . Simibr deposita arc found m the pobt^ is tho most simplo and common form. 

Merent locahtiM m Britam, .ns at Premnay, To 5low it to be more casUy pressed bto tho 


a Bcrgmchl of wheat are put in with dibble. Sovi^ dibbles 

I1TM riv tlio ......If.. .1 A j j e A 5 -* a. 


i “*!“«**"'* Children foUow with tho soed, and drop tub Sr 

estuary mud, and oilier recent deposits. tlirco grabs of wheat b every hole, Tho ^bbler 

DIA.TO'NIC,a term used in tliesdcnco of music, is often used to put b beans. By dibbling, n 
on^mlly from tho Greek, meaning ‘by tones,’ or considerable savbg of seed is eflccted. ITrom ono 
* from tone to tone.’ Tho dbtoiiic siKcics of tho bushel to six peeks of wheat is tho usual quantity 
ancient (Irccks-^part from ilicir, chromatio and rcqiurod to sow an acre. Dibbling is thought to 
enharmonic species — formed the foundation of tlicir bo advantageous for lij^t lands which aro in good 
whole smtem of music, and -was arranged b condition. More recent^ sovctnl ingenious maemnes 
tctradiords composed of _ ono semitone and two for dibhlbg have been constructed, (Qio ono most 
whole tones. The diatonic sealo of modem musio worthy of notico is Newberry’s Horse-dibble, which 
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DIBBS— DICK. 


sows from oaotoBOTcn rows, .ond accomplishes tho •5penceriano(1814),BiI«ojrnp.'iica2,jln(i?imncn.c«J 
ODcration with great nicctv and acctrmcy. Being Piduraque Tour in franu a^ Oen^ny (ISB). 
an expensiro machine, however, it has not comol27ie Zibrary Companion (1824), and Deminacwers 
into general u’e Dr Kewington has invented a. of a LUarzni Zn/e (18oG). All D. s lioots contain 
hand-mbble a vciv perfect implement of its kind; valuablo imd rare information, but are far from 
the same machine makes the holes and deposits trustworthy in matters of defrih Ifany of them 
the seed at once. This has been a useful article are exquisite in typography and artistic decoration, 
on small holdings, and it is the greatest favourite DICE (plural of die), small cubes of Iwne or 
at the present moment. _ ivory, marked on their six sides with black dots. 

Dibbles of every kind are unsuitable for stilf or from one up to six in number. Two dice are 
clayey soils; tho soih compressed and hardened employed in certain games of diancc, sucli as 
around tho hole which they make, not reaMy backgammon ; aBo in throwing for high stakes, 
admitting tho young fibres of the root, and retaining settling some dispute in which tho decision is 
ivater to the injury of the young plant. referred to tho highest numher thrown. In this 

DIBBS, tho English name of a game of gre.at latter point, the throwing of dico .is cqnivalmit 
antiquity, played by boys and girls; and in Russia, to what is usually spoken of as ‘ c.^ting lots. Tlio 
ns is descriW by Dr Clarke, it is played sometimes throwing of dice is in all cases cffMfcd by means 
even hv old men. It consists in throwing up tho of a sumll tubular box, whiqh, held m ^o Emit, is 


ihand.- The antiquity of this simple kind of play shaking c.m brmg out a aesiren nmnuer. xn oracr 
is proved by figures on Grecian vases, on which to repress gambling, .and securo deyom agaimt 
females arc seen kneeling and engaged in tho sport, deception, the by the Act 9 Geo. IV. c. IB, 


^ ^ • . . tj 1 penalty on tho salo of those issued ynthout this 

DEBDIK, CnikELK. mnsiomn Md po^ WM ^ mark of authority. Nevertheless, wo believo there 
at South^pton in 174o, educated at Wm^ester, ^ ^ pretty freo sido of unstamped dice, under tho 
and at the e^ly age of sodeen mado his litci^’' name of * bones/ at an insignificant prico, 

dibut m London, by wntmg an opora 37ie -gnscnipulous gamblers, ns is wcU known, resort' 

Slifpjierd 3 Artifice, ^hich^aa produced at Covent odious practice of loading dice, by plugging 

Garden Theatre, of w^h ho afterwards became with lead on a partiemar side, that tho 

musical manager. In 178^ ho commraced giving ^umbprs are almost ceriain to bo tnmed 

A series of misical entertainments _ m tte cih% "Where ^ero is any suspicion of this trick, 

' entitled OTe ffie ilfomcn<, w^oh aramred a y^^ thrower should he requested to turn down 

great cplehrifcy. AAer sever^ vicissitudes, ho with- mouth of the box abruptly, to prevent the 
drew, m straitened circumatanccs, from_ pubuo life ^ from rolling, and improperly adjusting tlicm- 
in;805. when government grantedto, in c^id^- See CAiuiuxc. ^ ^ 


and not Apollo, seems to have inspired hmu In ^ose flovvors wmen nave oovn n caij^^a a 

SS^ Si'S £!<•»;■> 

a«SE' “if4s;f ||.r Wif.™ j 

thaf4VhSiViareffc^&?thewar“^JS fomer inclutog tho t^^c snb- 

France and En^and in supplying the naT?y -vrith of ThalamtJIom, (7n?yci/7orfB, and CoroUi^ 

volimteers, and^they have even been quoted in 1 

mutinies to the restoration of order .and discipline. DICHO’TOMODS (Gr.,*dividcd mto two equal 
Among D ’s happiest pieces are Poor Jack and parts), a term often used m botamcid desonption to 
Poor Tom. Bowlinn. The last edition of D.’s songs, designate branching by repeated forkings. The 
with a memoir by T. Dibdin, ' illustrated by G. veins of tbo fronds of ferns and of tho leaves of 
Cniiksbank, appe.ired in 1850 (3d cd. 18G3). - D. some coniferous trees, tho stems of some ferns, tho 
also wToto a. great number of dramatic pieces, ic. fronds of some nlgro, and the stems of a few pbancr- 
— Ho loft two sons, CnAnigs Dinpmr (died 1833), ognmous plants, .ire dichotomoiisly bmhobed. Ilie 
and Thomas DrsniN (died 1841), both of whom stem of tho mistletoe is generally divided m this 
composed songs iiud drotnas, manner, and it is a remarkable characteristic of 

DIBDIN, Rev. Thoma-s Erognale, nephew of i w 

Charles Dibdin, tho famous -writer of Bca-songs, Tvas DI.OHROISBL bcoburr., . 

bom at Calcutta in 177G. Ho lost both his parents DICK, Thomas, DHH.. a weU-kno;m rchgioiis 
M'hen hardly four years of ago, ahd.-vras brought up philosopher, was bom in^ ^*74, near Dundee, ocot- 
by his mother’s brother, a hlr Crompton. He land, educated at tho umversity of E^nburgh, imd 
studied .at St John’s GoUege, Oxford, but left tho intended for the mimstry m connection wth tho 


enuren in Aovtki uuvi ut/zu va**va* preaciuiiL, ^ 

ISth November 1847, continued to. labour as a himself to be a -truly useful wntcr; but mthougb 
bibliofwapbist with a ^gence that would have bis productions obtained a great popiuanty 'botn 
been more commendable if it had been nccomp.anied in England and Ameriisb they brought him vm- 
' w-ith a stronger judgment and a greater accuracy, little peovmiaiy return. Towards the dose of liis 
D ’a principiS works are an Jnlrodudion to the Ufc, a smaU pension was granted hm m con- 
Grcd: and Poman- aossics (1802), Typographical sideration of liis literaiy service^ v it i rw 
A ii(imii7ies,4vols. (1810— 1819), BiWoniania (1811), BroughtyEcny, near Dund^ 29th_ July ISo?, m 
TheBibUographical Pccameron (1817), JJiWiof/icca tho SSdycar of his age. D.’s prmcipal works are 
M3 


I ' •' ■ 

j — Tlia CJirlslian Philosopher (1S23), The Philosophy recently resolved to encourage specially .tlie hif^her 
I of Pedyion (1825), Tli/i Philosophy of a Future State instruction of the schools, in order to remedy as 
(1828), Oclestial Scenery (1838), The Sidereal Heavens far as possible the defects of the Government 
(1840), and Tlie Practical Astronomer (1845). Several Code. 

of D.»s -writings have been translated into other DrCKEWS, Chahles, novelist and humorist. 
iangiMgcs ; one, even into Chinese. -^ag bom at Landpoii;, in Hampshire, in February 

DICK BEQXJE'ST, the name given to a fund 1812. His father, Mr John Dickens, Tvas employed 
bequeathed by James Dick of Einshury Square, for some years in the Navy Pay Department, but 
London, for the benefit of the parochial school- at th'e conclusion of the war -svith Prance ivas 
masters of Moray, Banff, and Aberdeen. Mr Dick pensioned, and became a parliamentary reporter, 
was bom at Porres, Morayshire, in November In this pm-suit his son was soon distinguished for 
1743, Having entered mercantile life in the uncommon ability; and after a literary engage- 
West Indies at the age of 19, he amassed a con- ment — at a very early age — upon T/ie True Sun, 
tiderahle fortune, which he subsequently increased he attached himself to the staff of the Horning 
in London. He died on the 24th May 1828, Chronicle. In this newspaper ho gave the first 
leaving the chief part of his fortune for the e^-idence of his talents in the lively essays, entitled 
purpose above mentioned. The sum bequeathed Sketches by Soz, published in 1836. Encouraged by 
amounted in 1833 to £113,147, is. 7d., since their success, he undertook to write the letterpress 
increased to £122,000. These funds, being invested of the Adventures of Mr PickuneJe, the illustrations 
in heritable securities, yield (after deducting all of which were to be executed by the then moro 
expenses) for annual mstrihution a sum which famous Mr Seymour, a comic draughtsman. The 
amounts, on an average, to ^000. hli- Dick’s result was as though Shakspeare had been engaged 
object was ‘ to encourage active schoolmasters, and to write the libretto for an opera of Mr Balfe’s. 
gradually' to elevate the literary character of the The Pickiaick Payers, which had an enormous com- 
parochial sehoolmastera and schools.’ Acting on mercial success, commenced also an era in English 
this declaration of the testator’s wish, the trustees literature. It was the first of a series of fictitious 
in whom the administration became vested * works exhibiting the life and manners of the middle 
ordained first, that -with a view to raise the lite- and lower classes, which up to that time had had 
rary character of the schoolmasters, none should, scarcely any exponent. In one respect, however, 
after a certam date, participate in the bequest who this book had neither predecessor nor progeny, 
had not passed, to the satisfaction of examiners Neither before nor since has there ever been such 
Appointed by ihena, an examination in the English a literary embodiment of healthy animal spirits, 
language and literature, geography, arithmetic. There is none like it for imfiagging but never unaviso 
geometry and tiigonome^, algebra to quadratic merriment— for humour that is very much the 
equations inclusive, Latin, Greek, history, and reverse of dry. That Mr D. gave us no moro 
chronology. To these branches have lately, been Pi(^ick Petpers is to ho lamented, hut may ho 
added an examination in the art of teaching and in easily explained by the fact, that he never had 
physios. To those who highly distinguish them- tlj® advantage of being five-aud-twenty again, 
selves in these examinations, a sum of money is Since then, however, he has given us many works 
awarded by the trustees, and they are entitled to a more admirable in other respects. Nicholas NicklAy, 
smAU allowance during their term of ofifioe. Further, his next effort, was, as a story, greatly in advance 
•with a •view to raise the literary character of of it- It was also the first of Siose social novels 
the schools, and to encourage active schoolmasters, which fonn so marked a feature in modem literature, 
the tnrstees appointed a Visitor, who should report It was aimed at the wrongs and cmelties inflicted 
aimually to them on the condition of the schools, upon their -TTrotched pupils by the cheap sohool- 
makmg a round of all those schools, whose teachers masters of Yorkshire — and it hit its mark. _,Mterthis 
claim participation, once in two years. In allocating he^ning, our author set lance in rest against many 
the fund at their disposal, the ■trustees take into a social monster. He may be sometimes avrbng, but 
consideration the number of scholars attending each f*® ®a® scarcely he accused of want of honesty 
school, the branches taught, the fees paid, and the °f P®!]?®®® > while quite as little can partisanship 
salary fixed by the Board. Each of these elements (®x®®pt that he is always for the poor) be laid to 
has attached to it a certain value, the object of charge, since at the very time that the coimtry 
this being to make it the interest of teachers and gentlemen were shaking their heads at him for his 
the School-board to promote the eduoation of the want of reverence for ‘ land,’ he incensed the 
parish. Tiie sum to which a teacher may he manufacturing interest by the publication of Hard 
entitled in consequence of the position he holds on Tme% His sarcasm is of a rather peculiar char- 
tho hooks of the trustees in the above respects, is Acler; too gqod-natimed to sneer, and ■with eyes, 
allowed, increased, restricted, or refu.sed, according not'vithstanding them indignant fire, that never 
to the report of 'tho visitor on the condition of the !®^® s'gW' ®f f^® ludicrous side of things, his style 
school. The highest sum paid to any teacher in “ mocldng argument. After Nicholas Nickhhy 
1860, for example, was £44, 16s,; tho smallest, Master Humphrey's CToclr, contaioing the.OW 
.€20, 14s. 10c?. ; the average, £30, 2s. A consider- Curiosity Shop and Sarnaby Pudge. In the former 
able niunher of teachers do not participate in con- these, and in the character of Little Nelly, 
sequence of their having failed to comply with the ^1,®. cxluhited that power of setting forth 
conditions of the trustees. There can he no doubt ®®>^<i-lite and child-thought which may have been 
that the operation of this bequest has been most perhaps, before tlie_ publication of George 

advantageous. There is no district' in Scotland iu works, to he peculimly his OTvn. Barnaby 

which the parochial Schools are so uniformly taught was his first, and, ■uith the exception of his 

by highly qualified men ; the results of the teaching, subsequent Tale of Two Cities, his only attempt to 
it ■u’ouldnot be easy to equal anywhere in schools “®®®ribe the past; audit was a successful one. It 
which are called primary. The trustees liave J®. 1?^°^ 

his best novel, hairing David Gopperfeld. The Old 
Tlie Keeper and Deputj'-keepor of the Signet Curiosity Shop began in a curious dreamy manner, 
(Edinburgh), the Treasurer of tho Society of 'Writers which, although oWously a favourite one -with our 
to the Signet, and eight Commissioners chosen by and author, he soon perceived was unappreciated, and 
from among tho Commissioners of the Signet. - had tho prudence to discontinue. This disposition 
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of liis mind towards the weird and the grotesque 
ho subsequently devoloiicd with greater success in 
his Christmas tilories. After a voyage across the 
Atlantic, Mr D. published in 1842 his American 
Notes for General Circulation; but a much more 
admirable residt of that expedition appeared in his 
Martin Chuzzlcivit. This was certainly the greatest 
of Ids humorous works since the PMwich Papers, 
and it may almost bo said to have been Ids last. 
From this period, his animal spirits — a rare gift 
among even comic authors, and rarely lasting so long 
ns in his own case — appeared to have deserted him. 
His humour, except in some i-ich creations, such as 
Mr Mieawber, was no longer so apparent, white, 
on the other hand, his wit and pathos increased. 
Domhey and Son was considered a falling off in ono 
who stood so high ; but his death of little Dombey 
brought tears to the eyes of lawyers. When men 
were expecting that he should w.ane and wo.akcn like 
other prolific writers before him, ho produced .a 
novel as fresh as the da^vn. In this, he, for the first 
time, adopted the autobiographical form, and that 
jjcrhaps offered him s ,me ad^'antages ; but at all 
events, the result was admirable. David Copperjield 
is, in oim judgment, by far his greatest work, and 
wiU endure — though for very different reasons — as 
long as the Pickwick Papers. Its Agues is perhaps 
the most charming female character in the whole 
range of fiction. Bleak House, Hard Times, Little 
Borritt, the Talc of Two Cities, Great Expectations, 
and Our Mutual Friend, afterwards succeeded one 
another with almost periodical punctuality, and an 
.audience larger than any English author ever had 
aw.aitod each. Wo must also note Oliver Twist, one 
of his most popular works, the first instalment of 
which appeared in 1837 in Bentley's Miscellany. No 
prose-writer was over more quotable or more quoted 
than ho. In 1845, the Daily ATus was started under 
Mr D.’s editorial auspices, but the task .appe.ars to 
have been ungenial, for ho soon withdrew from it. 
In 1830, ho cominenood a weekly periodic.al entitled 
Household IFon/.?, .aftorw.ards merged in AWf/ic I’car 
Bound. In 1807, ho ag.ain visited America, giving 
numerous readings, and meeting with a brilliant 
reception. Ho w.as till the last engaged in writing a 
now novel, The Mystery of Edwin Drood, which w.as 
left unfinished, lie died on June 9, 1870. His Life 
was written by John Forster (3 vols. 1871 — 1874). 

DICLINOUS (Gr. dis, twice, and klini, a bed), 
a term in botany, signifying that flowers are imi- 
sexual, h.aviug ehamens only, or pistils only, and 
opposed to monodinous or hermaphrodite. It is 
much used by some botanic.al authors. 

DICOTYLE'DONOUS PLANTS are those of 
which the embryo is ordinarily furnished with two 
seed-lobes or cotyledons (q. v.) opposite to ono 
.another, or with more than tivo, which in that c.asc 
are vcrticill.ate. In general there are only two 
cotyledons ; .a greater number being of rare occiir- 
renoe, but being found in some of the Couifa ee, as 
Spruce Fir, Larch, &c., in Ccratophyllum, &c. It 
is not, however, always quite easy to determine 
whether a plant belongs to the class of Dicoty- 
ledonous Pl.auts or to that of Monocotyledonons 
Plants (q. V.), as sometimes, in the former, only 
a single cotyledon presents itself, which is the 
c.ase with a number of sjiecies of the sub-genus 
Bulbocapnos in the genus Corydalis; or the coty- 
ledons .ore altogether w.anting, as in Dodder 
[Cuscida), or the embryo is in so nidimcntary a 
state in the seed, that it at first consists only of a 
pair of cells as in Monotropa. The h.abit of the 
plants is therefore also to bo taken into account, 
and particularly the structure of the stem and its 
mode of inoro.ase. The radicle of the embryo in 
on 

dicotyledonous pl.auts generally elongates itself by 
degrees until it forms the root of the plant itself ; 
wherefore Richard design.ated these plants Eroiinzcc 
(Gr. exo, outward, and rhiza, a root). The stem is 
exogenous (q.v.), and usually branched. The leave.' 
have branclung veins, and exhibit great variety of 
form. Tlicy are articidated to the stem. The c.alyx 
and corolla, when both present, are usually more 
distinct and dissimilar ,than in monocotjdedonous 
plants. 

DICO'TYLES. See Peemm'. 

DI'CRANUM, a genus of mosses, having a single 
peristome of sixteen equidistant bifid teeth and 
tho calyptra splitting up 
on one side {dimidiate). See i 

Mosses. The species are ' 1 

numerous, and some of them 
aro among the most com- ^ \ > 

mon British mosses, grow- \l'j 

ing on tho ground and on ... pi 

moist rocks. Many of them |b 

have clong.ated br.anching ^ f i 1 j 

stems. ,, 11 / ,Ulf 

DICTA'TOR, in the V W/L 

c.arliest times, was the name \\ 

of tho highest magistrate '' 

of tho Latin Confederation, 
and in some of tho Latin 
towns tho title was con- 
tinned long after those v(/T^ 

toums were subjected to tho ./ 

dominion of Rome. In the 

Roman Republic tho die- 
tator avas an extraordinary 
magistrate, irresponsible and _ 'b k 

endowed arith absolute ’ .X. 

authoritj’’, whoso original ' iF 

name was magister populi. Dicr.anum (Polysetum)-. 
The frequency of crises,, or ^ ^ 

cntic.al periods, m tho qmok, witiJ ti,o coljptra removed, 
aggressive growth of the sUevvins tbc peristome. 
Roman skate, necessitated 
such an office. The first diokator (T. Larcius or 
M. Valerius) w.as appointed 501 n. c., nine years 
after_ tho expulsion of tho Tarquins. According 
to Lu-y, tho immediate c.auso of this dictatorship 
was a formidable war with tho Latins. In general 
no ono coidd bo appointed dickator who had not 
been previously consid, and this condition was very 
r.arely dispensed with. Niebuhr is of opinion that 
the dictator was origin.ally created or elected by 
tho curia;, like tho kings, but it is more probable 
that the senate p.asscd .a decree ordering ono of 
the consuls to name or prool.aim (diccrc) a dictator. 
Originally, of course, the dictator av.as a patrician ; 
the first plebeian who filled the office being 0. 
Marcius Kutilus, .350 Ji.c., who was nominated 
by tho plebeian consul M. Popillius Lmnas. Tho 
dictatorship could not lawfully bo held longer 
than six months, nor was it ever so, except in 
the c.a3C3 of Sulla and Cmsar, which were altogether 
peculiar. It must not bo supposed that during 
a dictatorship tho fimctions of the other magis- 
trates were positively suspended. Tho consuls and 
other regular authorities continued to discharge 
their proper duties, but in subordination to tho 
direction and command of the dictator; being for 
tho time simply his ofiioers. The superiority of 
his power, when oomp,ared with th.at of the consuls, 
appears chiefly in these three points: ho w-as 
far more independent of the senate ; he had a 
more extensive power of punishment, without any 
.appo.al ; and ho coidd not be c.allcd to accoimt after 
his abdic.ation of tho diokatorsliip 'for ,anything 
he had done during tho period of his office. The 
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limit.i of Ills power were .13 follows : he coiild not Encyclopasdia or Cyclopaedia 13 sometimes given to 
touch the treasury; he could not leave Italy; and dictionaries of special departments of knowledge, as 
ho could not ride through Dome on horseback the Cydopadia of Anatomy and Physiology ; hni va. 
without previously obtaining the permission of the all such cases, dictionary seems the corrccter term, 
people. While the consuls had only 12 lictors, the See En"cyclop.®dia. 

dictator was preceded by 24, bearing the semres There is no kind of information, within wide or 
and fasces. To him also belonged the sella citrults narrow bounds, that may not be thrown into the 
and the toga preetexta. The last legally elected dictionary form. Dictionaries of apt quotations 
dictator was M. Junius Pera, who entered on his from the classics, the Scriptures, or the fathers, 
office 216 B. 0 . From this time nominal dictators were much in vogue in the 17th century. There 
were frequently appointed for the purjrosc of holding arc dictionaries of biography, of geography, of dates, 
the elections, but even these finally disappeared, of architecture, of cookery, of political economy, 
202 B. c. Henceforth, in critical times, a sort of of fortification — in fact, of every object of human 
dictatorial power was conferred on the consuls by knowledge and practice. As dictionaries of this 
the senate by the well-known formula : ‘ That the class are of the same nature, except as to the 
consuls should see to it, that the state should restriction of their field, as Encyclopedias properly 
receive no damage.’ This practice rendered the so called, we reserve some notice of the more 
appointment of dictaton no longer necessary. important of them for that head. 

DI'CTIONARY, is merely the English form of Dictionaries of language, in our sense of the 
dictionarium, a word not to bo found in classical word, are of modem origin. The Greeks and 
Latin, though of frequent use in that called monkish Romans had no idea of a book embracing all the 
or medieval! A dictionary is, as every one knows, words of their own or any foreign tongue. Glos- 
a book, but, in the widest sense of the word, its curies, however, of unusual words and phrases 
contents admit of no more strict definition than wore early current. The earliest work of the 
that they are arranged according to the order hind extant (though much interpolated) is the 
of the alphabet, and that every word -within the Homeric Lexicon (Gr. Lexcis H omerihai, ''Bomeric 
ccope professed to bo embraced by the dictionary words’) of Apollonius, an Alexandrine grammarian 
must have its proper place accordingly. It may of the time of Augustus. More extensive com- 
be further said that the dictionarj’, in order to dis- pilations, such as the Lexicon of Snidas (q. v.), and 
tinguish it from a mere list or indc.x, must contain the Plymologimm Magnum (q. v.), were made in 
explan.ations or information about each word thus the middle ages. A real dictionary became first 
' included within its scope, except in cases, of which possible after the invention of printing. A broad 
many examples m.ay be foimd m the present work, cure basis for Greek lexicography was laid by 
•rvhero it is sufficient to refer for a part or the Henry Stephens (q.v.) in his Thesaurus (1572) ; the 
whole of the account of one word to what is said Datin Theaauma of Robert Stephens, which did the 
under some other word. There are several other same for Latin, had appeared in 1531. Pre-viously 
terms that are used synonymously, or nearly so, with to the discovery of printmg, and for some time after,' 
Dictionary. The Greek word Lexicon is in common the _ explanations of Latin words were given in 
use for a dictionary of languages. It is not entirely Latin. ‘ The earliest printed vocabulary -with which 
so limited, however, in practice, as may be seen in we are acquainted in which the words of any modem 
such works as the Lexicon Juridicum of Calvinus language answering to tho Latin are inserted, is 
or Kahl, which is just a dictionary of Roman and the Promptorius Puerorum, published by Pynson 
feudal law, of the same kind as Sir Edward Tondin’s 1499, in which English words are followed by 
Law Lidionary is of English law. The word their supposed Latin equivalents’ (Quarferfy Reriew, 
Encyclopaedia has generally a wider meaning; but September 1855). Some of the more important 
there are often several books exactly of the same dictionaries will be noticed under the heads of tho 
kind, of which some arc called diction.aries, and several languages. 

others encyclopoedias. Glossary and Vocabulary arc DI'CTTJM DE KE'NIWORTH was an edict 
nearly synonj-mora with a dictionary of a language; or award between King Henry HL and .all those 
and the Tvords Thesaurus, Catalogue, Directory, barons and others who had been in arms against him, 
Oazet^er, and Index, arc sometimes used as a title and so called because it was made at Kenilworth 
wlmn Dictionary might be not inapplicable Castle, Ad. 5 Henry III., containing a composition 

Dictionancs may be divided into two classes — (1) of five years* rent for the lands and estates of those 
dictionaries whose object is to explain words and v^fio had forfeited them in the rebellion. — CoweTs 
phrases ; and ■ (2) those that aim at giving mfor- Interpreter* 
mation about things. r. • -r. 

1. Dictionaries of language arc, again, divided into , ,, OGENS, in Botany, a class established 

various sub-classes or species. The most common Dmdlcv for the reception of a comparatively 
kind— what, indeed, is understood by the term small number of natural orders, genera, and species, 
dictionary (and the equivalent Greek term Lexicon) included by other botamsts among Endog^ 

when used by itself — is an alphabetical list of the Endogenous Plants (q. v,), but which, whilst 

words composing any language, either explained endogens in the structure of tho 

in the same language, or interpreted by the corre- from them in the stem and leaves, 

spending words of one or more other languages. annual branches or aenal stems have indeed the 
To indicate that all, or nearly all, the words of ^^^^ogenous structure, but the rhizomes or subter- 
the language are embraced, the name Thesaurus rjmean stems more resemble the stmeture of exogen- 
{Treasury) IS sometimes usci Dictionaries plants (q.v.), vnth pith, medullary rays, and 

contain only the words used by single authors, or ■^®Jg®*“ke vascular bundles. The leaves are broad 
classes of authors. A OloHsary is a dictionary of ne^veined, pually disarticulating -with tho 
unusual terms. An Elymolonical Dictionary is one The most important naturm orders referred 

in which the derivation of words is the sole or a Lindley to this class are Lioscoreacea and 
prominent object. SmxlacecCy and the most important plants belong- 

2. Dictionaries of things (Ger. EealwUrterhucher), ^ different species of Yam and 

or of information, are also of various kinds. When 

the whole field of human knowledge is embraced, DICY'KODON, the name given by Owen to a 
we have an Alphabetical Encyclopiedia. .The name genus of fossil reptiles, whose remains have been 
139 MA 
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found in South Africa. The true age of tlie rook 
in which they occur has not been ascertained ; the 
acoompan 3 dng organisms seem to indicate that it is' 
Triassio. Few bones of these animals, save those 
of the skull, have been sent to this country. A 
complete restoration of one would be a most 
valuable addition, not only to palreoutology, but to 
systematic zoology as well ; for the numerous skulls 
that have been examined, have' been sufficient to 
shew that this is one of those anomalous forms 
which unite in their structure the characteristics of 
'widely different animals. It has affinities 'with the 
crocodile, the lizard, and the tortoise, though per- 
haps the completely closed orbits and the sharp 
compressed jaws ally it more closely to the last- 
named animah Its lower jaw also is covered with a 
homy plate, as in the tortoise. The most remark- 
1 able peculiarity is the existence of a pair of large 
shai^-pointed tusks, one from each side of the upper 
jaw, growing do vra wards as in the mammalian 
morse or wSlrus. The generic name, me.aning 
‘two canine teeth,’ has been given to them from 
these singular tusks, which are peculiar to this 
genus. The articulating surfaces of the vertebrae 
■are both hollow — a fish-hke' peculiarity, from which 
it might he argued that these reptiles were good 
swimmers ; probably they hved constantly in the 
water, but the construction of the bony passages of 
the nostrils proves that they must have come to 
the surface to breathe air. Four species have been 
disrovered. 

DIDA'OTIO PO'ETRY, that kind of poetry 
which aims, or seems to aim, at instruction as its 
object, making pleasure entirely subservient to this. 
It has been disputed whether or not the cxistenco 
of a kind of poetry especially entitled to the name 
didactic, consists with the very nature and object 
of the poetic art. For it is held that, to point out 
instruction as the peculiar object of one land of 
poetry, is to overlook the high aim of all poetry; 
and that a poem may be in the highest sense didactic, 
which yet is epic, dramatic, or lyric in its form; 
and the Book of Job, the Psalms, and other poems 
contained in the Sacred Scriptures, are quoted as 
e.xamples. In the poems generally called didactic, 
the information or instruction given in verse is 
accompanied 'with poetic reflections, illustrations, 
episodes, &o. The Oeorqics of Virgil have been 
the model according to w'hioh didactic poems have 
vei-y generally been composed ; and the litoratiu'e of 
all European nations contains many productions of 
this land ; whilst no subject is so unpromising that 
it has not found some one to select it as a pioetio 
theme. 

DIDE'LPHIS. See Oro;,suir. 

DIDEROT, Dems, a celebr.ated French encyclo- 
pedist and philosolihical 'writer, was bom .at L.angres, 
in Champagne, 5th October 1713. He was educated 
for the church at the college of his native to'wn, and 
subsequently .at that of DTIarcourt, Paris ; but dis- 
liking the clerio.al office, and after having made a trial 
of law, a profession avhioh he also foimd uncongenial, 
he finally resolved, after various vicissitudes, upon 
becoming a Uiiiraieur. For some years, how'ever, his 
mode of life was very precarious. On one occasion, 
being reduced to the greatest extremities, he seriously 
resolved that if the world should ever prosper 'U'ith 
him, he, not ignorant of misfortune, would never 
disregard the applications of the indigent. This 
resolution was religiously kept; for after having 
attained a position of comp.ar.ative affluence, he 
'was continually simrounded by apijlicants desirous 
of obtaining assistance, which, whether in the 
shiipe of money or instruction, D. was always wUling 
to afford them. Although very poor, D. married 


in 1743. necessity now di'ove him to increased 
exertions. He translated the HiJonj of Gorcc 
from the English of Stanjun, receir-ing for this 
work the sum of 100 crowns. Soon afterwards 
followed the Essai sur le Ilcrite et la Verlit; the 
Pensees Philosophiques, written, it is said, hi tlio 
space of four days; and the interjn ilation de la 
Nalure. Shortly after appeared his Lettre snr l-i 
Avengles, for the ■writing of which he was ennfmed 
three months in the prison of Vincennes. Believing 
that it was, among other things, his voc.ation to 
regenerate the theatre, he produced k melodrama 
(1758), entitled Le Pete de Famille. It was unsuc- 
cessful, and was followed by others equ.ally so, so 
that it w.a3 said, ‘ Le Pbre de Famille a Cte le ptie 
d’lme famille deplorable.’ 

ButD.’s great work was the Encyclopedie, of which 
he and D’Alembert were the joint-editors. It was 
commenced in 1749. D., be.sides revising’ all the 
articles, wrote the departments of history, of ancient 
philosophy, and of the mcebanioaj^ arts. He also 
■wrote art criticisms from 1705 do 1767, shewing a 
readiness in interpreting the meaning of a piotm-e, 
and a power in reproducing it ■vividly in words, 
unequalled by any wi'iter of his time. Towards 
the latter , portion of his life, D., who had never 
been able to s.ave any money, deternuned to' sell his 
library, to pro'i’ide for his only daughter. The 
Empress Catherine of Russia, h.aving been informed 
by her French ambassador of his intention, bought 
the library, on condition that D. himself should bo 
librarian, and undertake the c.are of it at a salaiy 
of 1000 francs yearly. In 1773, he sot out for St 
Petersburg to thank his imperial benefactress, 
returning in the following year. 'But his health, 
which was impaired by this journey, soon after gave 
way, and ho died on the 30th July 1784. 

D. had worked at the Enoyclop.'edia for the 
sjiace of about 30 ye.ars. 'His fitness,. natural and 
acquired, for this species of literary labour was 
complete. With the adv.autage of an excellent 
education, he had a great love of truth, and a 
curiosity to ascertain the real relations of any 
subject upon which he was eng.aged. He was distin- 
guished by a s'wiftness and dexterity of intellect, 
that enabled him to catch the salient points of 
his topic, and to present them in the best light. 
As regards religion, D. was .an atheist, sincere 
even to fanaticism in his opinions, and anxious to 
indoctrinate his coimti-j'men uith his oum scep- 
ticism. The Eiicyclopcdie became a vehicle for 
the indirect propagation of his views. One of the 
last recorded sajings of D. is very characteristic: 
‘ The first step towards philosophy is incredirlity ; ’ 
but unfortunately D. thought it was also the last. 
His two most powcrfiU tales are Jaques le Falalisle 
.and Le Neveu de Ravxeau — both published .after his 
death. The second was translated into German by 
Goethe. 

DI'DO, or ELI'SSA, according to the legend, 
the foimdress of Carth.ago, was the daughter of a 
Icing of Tyre, c.al]ed by some Agenor or Belus, by 
others Mutgo or Matgenus. His successor, Pygma- 
lion, the brother of D., murdered her hirsb.and and 
uncle, a priest of Hercules n.amed Acerbas ; by 
Virgil, Sichaeus. With the treasures of Sichaeus, 
which Pygmalion had soirght for in vaiu, arid 
accompanied by many Tyrians, D. escaped to sea. 
She lauded in Africa, not far from the Phmnician 
colony of Utica, and built a citadel called Byrsa 
(from Gr. Bursa, the hide of a bull), on a jiieoe of 
ground which she h.ad bought from the Numidian 
king Hiarbas. The meaning of the word Byrsa, 
gave rise to the legend th.at D. purchased as much 
land as could be encompassed ■\rith a bullock’s hide. 
After the agreement she cut the hide into small 
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thongg and thus enclosed a large piece of terrllorv. 
Ilero she built the city of Carthage. To avoid 
bsuig compelled to _ many Hiarbas, she stabbed 
j herself on a funeral pile, wiiich she had caused to be 
, erected, and after her death was honoured as a 
, oeity by her subjects. Virgil ascribes the death of 
I Ij. to her unrei^uited passion for Aeneas ; but many 
I of the ancient writers conceived that the poet hod 
committed an anachronism in makin" her con- 
temporaiy with the Trojan prince. “The more 
general opinion was, that D. had built Carthage 
somewhere between 50 and 100 years before the 
foimdation of Eome. 

the name of a celebrated family of 
Erench printers and publishers. 

D., Fuanjois, the first of the family th,at attained 
ci^mce, was bom in 1GS9, and died in 1757. His I 
prmcip.al professional achievement was the publica- 
tion 01 the Voyages of his friend the Ahbc Prgvost, 
a work in 20 volumes, perfect as regards the text, 
aud enriched with a great number of engraiunva 
and geogr.aphioal maps. D. had eleven children, of 
whom two— FBAiffOis AmbeomeD. (bom 1730, died 
1801) and PiEEnE FmAXgois D. (horn 1732, died 
1795) — acquired considerable distinction as printers. 
HE.VEr D. (bom 1765, died 1852), eldest son of 
Pierre Francois, made bunself fatuous as an. engraver, 
letter-founder, and meebaniciam He vras 6G 3’eara 
old when he engraved, for his well-known ‘ miero- 
Boopic ’ editions of eminent authors, those ch.aracters 
which are the nc plus ultra of tj’pographical art. 
A daughter of the third sou of Pierre Francois 
mamod Pornardiu de Saint-Pierre, who was for 
como time associated with the Didots in their paper 
manufactory of Fssonne j and in his country-house 
no.ar this place wrote his Paul et Virginte. Pierre 
D., eldest son of Fransois Ambroise (bom 1760, died 
1853), still further increased the fame of the family. 

Louvre editions of Virgile, Horace, Macine, and 
Za Fontaine are magnifioent. At the Exhibition of 
the Products of Industiy in 1801, a jury declared 
his Bacine to he ‘la plus parfaito production 
typographique de tous les ftges.’ Besides a great 
number of works, not less remarkable for their 
tjqiographioal perfection than for their hteraiy 
value, such as the Voyages de Denon, D. published 
a collection of the French cJiefs-d’auvre, dedicated 
Atix amis de I’Art Tgpographigue. D. was also 
an able litterateur, 

D., Ferud.', brother of the preceding, and son of 
Fran90i3 Ambroise D., was horn at Paris in 1764. 
As a printer, and especially as an engraver and 
founder, he raised the family name to the pinn.aole of 
professional eminence. The absolutely perfect Roman 
characters, used in the Loume editions printed by 
his elder brother, were engraved and cast by him. 
Firmin D._ applied the- stereotyping process to the 
Logarithmic Tables of Callet, a work that required to j 
he e.xeouted with the most rigorous accuracy, and 
which, through this means, is perfectly free from 
error or blemish. The whole of the French, as well 
as most of the Italian and English classics, were 
published by him according to the same process. 
These stereotypic editions (the word stereotypic was 
in-vented by Firmin D.) were wonderfully correct 
and cheap ; Virgile is without a blemish, is orna- 
mented with vignettes, and was sold for 15 sous 
Uid.) ; it was a kind of revolution in the hook-trade 
of France. The most distinguished foreigners were 
accustomed to visit D.’s establishment as one of the 
great sights of Paris. The Emperor Alexander, 
-w'henin Paris ^in 1814, minutely examined every 
department of it ; and placed under D. two young 
Russians, to he instructed in aU the branches of 
typography. Some of the most celebrated conti- 
nental - printers served their apprenticeship -with 


him. In 1827, Firmin D. retired from business, to 
devote himself -wholly to his duties ns depute. A 
sage friend of freedom, he attached himself to the 
moderate and constitutional opposition, headed by 
Royer CoUard. D. also obtained considerable repu- 
tatiou as an author by liis tragedies, La Peine de 
Portugal and Za Mort d^Annibal, and several 
volumes of metric.al translations from the classics. 
He died 24th April 1836. 

D., Ambroise Fermut, and Hyacintiie, sons of 
the preceding, the first, horn 20th December 1790, 
the second, 11th March 1794, now carry on the 
f.amily business (aided by their sons, Abpred and 
Paul D.), under the firm of Firmin Didot, Freres. 
In their hands it still retains its magnitude and 
importance. 

piDT'MITJM is a very rare metal found in the 
mmcrala Cerite, Allakite, &c. 

DIlS, St, a town of Prance, in the depai-tment of 
Vosges, is situated on the Meurthe, 25 miles north- 
east of EpinaL It is handsomely built ; its streets 
clean and regular. D. is also the seat of a bishop, 
has an_ old cathedral church, and various important 
cduc.ational institutions. It has manufactures of 
cotton goods, with some trade in com, cattle, fla.v, 
hemp, paper, ironmongeiy, &c. There are copper 
.and iron mines, ironworks, and marble quarries in 
the neighbourhood. Pop. (1872) 9454. 

DIEFFEKBACH, Jon. Fried., a celebrated 
surgeon of recent times, was horn in IConigsheru, 
in Piaissia, in 1792. He had begun the study of 
theology when the -war of liberation liroke out, in 
which he took part as a vohmteer. In 1816, ho 
ephanged the study of theology for that of medi- 
cine, and especially surgery. After studying at 
Bonn and elsewhere, and travelling in France, he 
took his degree in 1822, and commenced practice in 
Berlin, whcre_ he soon attained distinction as an 
operator, and in 1840 was promoted to bo professor 
and director of clinical surgery. He died in 1847. 
Besides eminent skill in aS the usual operations 
with the kuRc, D. introduced many improvements, 
particularly in the art of forming new noses, lips, 
eyelids, and the like, as well as in cutting the 
miucles for squinting and stammering. Of his 
writings, we may mention Die Transfusion des Pints 
und der Einspritzung der Arzneien in die Adorn (Berk 
(1S2S) ; Ueher die JDurckschneidung der Sehnen und 
Mttskdn (Berk 1841) ; Die Heilung des Slotterns (Berk 

1841); Die Operative Chirurgie (12 vols., Leip. 1844 

1848), his chief -ivork, which has been translated into 
several languages. 

DIE'GO, Sak, the best harbour in Upper or 
American California, next to that of San Francisco, i 
is in lat. 32° 45' N., and long. 117° 8' W. It is 6 
miles long, and varies in breadth from 1 to 2 ; and 
it is 6 or 7 fathoms deep, even to the shore. There 
are two towns on the bay, distinguished as Old 
aud Hour, of the same name — the former being 
Spanish and the other Anglo-Saxon. The trade 
of the place is considerable, the foreign arrivals 
in 1851 — 1852 ha-ring been 29 vessels, of 19,016 
tons. The soil around is fertile, and the staple 
productions are barley, maize, -wheat, sheep, cattle, 
and horses. Pop. (1870) 2300. 

DIELY'TRA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order. Eumariacea:, in appearance and habit much 
resembling' lumitories of extraordinary size. ' D. 
spectalnlis, a native of Siberia and the northern 
proi^ccs of China, -was introduced into Britain from 
the island of Chusan in 1846, and rapidly became a 
general favourite, on account of its long racemes of 
drooping, delicate, rosy-pink flowers. It is now to 
be seen not only in green-houses, but, as commonly 

ii7 
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113 almost any flov.-er, in cottagc-irindon’S, and even but exceedingly interesting from tbe fact that 
in cottage-gardens, altliougb in the northern parts of the inhabitants differ in language, manners and 

costume from the rest of Upper Normand 3 -, and are 
, _>j— ^ 1 , supposed to be descendants of those Saxons who 

settled on the French coast during the period of the 
"X'/ Merovingian kings. Some interesting historical 

associations attach to the castle of Dieppe. Here 
D. haa-ing^Lcn the 

/d' t/jf W * W acknowledge his right to the throne of 

^ V Prance— retired before the forces, of the Leamie, 

il/o Hi-/ previous to the decisive battle of Arques, fought 

W ^ ^ the Duchess 

TlW^ Longueville, so noted as a leader of the party 

" /i “ Fronde, sought refuge for a time from the 

power she had defied. The. castle, is now 
occupied as a barrack. The other principal buildinfis 
a*'® the churches of St Jacques and ^t Demi, tSe 
theatre, and a bathing i;etablishment.' The town 
several squares, and is adorned by nearly 70 
ifl fountains, which derive their sltpply of water from 

aqueduct .about three miles 'long. D., being 
V ^ °“® °t the principal avatering-places of France, luas 

K.j)! “ great accession of visitors during the summer 

t&'V Pf ' months ; .and a large number of huts for the acconi- ‘ 

V / - modation_ of bathers, bathing-machines being dis- 

Uielj-tra Spectabilix pensed with, line the shores. The manufactures are 

lace, fine linen, and paper; and the can-ed articles 
Britain it seldom attains its full luxuriance in the m bone, and ivory have long been famous, 

open air. It is one of the favourite plants of the also ship-bmldmg yards, sugar-refineries, 

Chinese. rope-walks, and distiUenes; and the fisheries— both 

•nTii'nn'WTiv./-iTr a „ Neivfoundland— are important, almost the 

DIEPBNBECK, Aniu.nAM v.^, a distinguished whole of the population of the suburb of PoUet 
Pleimsh painter, ivas probably m 1G07, at being engaged in them. D. is a favourite landiim- 

Hertogenboseh (Bois-le-Duc), and at fimt confined placi of English tourists visiting France. Pop. 

Havre has greatly iu- 
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Britain it seldom attains its full luxuriance in 
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could in no w.ay prevent! ho ahaudoned it, and anTL stamnint tb 

became a pupil of Eubeus. He then went to Eome, stampmg thm plates of metal into various 

and on his return to Belgium became a sort of ” mv! ;n,nnni.»n„„ a:, .-ni • i i • 
assistant to his master. In 1641, he was elected of^ate^raoeo!fn!^ ® 

President of the Antwerp Academy, .an honour °3 fA o^^ension of the 

which he retained till his diath, in 1075. D. painted S kinds of 

much, and with wonderful faoUity, on tapesrt-y and Xch^ me Ifow 

wainscotting. He certainly imitated Euhens, but KkL 1; ” a* ^ “ few blows between 

with great freedom and force of colouring. His 

works consist, for the most part, of designs ffr title- Sa r^eorn^ef e ^ ofg.as-fittings, inndow- 
paves, theses, devotional subjects, and thTdeooration disheT hSe, ^ 

of Sooks. They exhibit great fertility and fiveliness „!X’,Ta innlred ^ Purposes, a pair 

of genius, but are in general burrieay and imper- f/’ ! ^ f f’ ^ker m intaglio, 

All: • At _ ana the metal is pressea between them. Not onlv 


artistT&^ time atSt a oaToTdif *dt "“ft 

of Bellerophou, Orpheus, the Dioscuri, Lcander, 

&c., have been pronounced unsiu-passed. His oil- which the 
p.ainting3 on canvas are few, but the churches of sTe BS^oNf tl' 

Antwerp have many windows painted by liim. D. fn® astomsbmg che.apness of many of 

resided in England for some tiL during the reign *^0 ?iimmgbam products is mamly due to the ^e 
of Charles L7 and painted several lancloapes afd “i J ! m Y “ ““§’®a 3°"’ 
animals for WiUiam Lvendisb, Duke of Newcastle. ? f "Ti • manipulation. 

T.TT.TATJW _A A r TA , , ^ Or fiuther inform.ation on tins, see Stamping. 

a seaport to^vn of France, in the depart- The most ancient and familiar application of dies 
ment of Seine-Imfineure, at the mouth of the river is in the striking of coins and medals; the method of 
^ Channel, lat.^49^ 55\ long, sinking the dies used for this purpose will serve to 

i o E- D. IS situated between two high ranges of illustrate the general method of die-smkinv. Suppose 
ch.alk ohffs, is regularly built, with tolerably wide the coin to be of the size of a shillinv; a oylindric.al 
lolean streets runmng parallel to the sea ; and the piece of steel, about three or four inches in leurtli, 
houses— -bmt for the most part of stone and and two in diameter, is prepared by slig&ly 
brick, with hioh Kl.antinv roofs — have a ■nintiirpsrtno T-pimAlnn. ««« at — iA.r_ 


.commands, as well .as the harbour, which is situated is c.arefully softened, is then envr.aved with the 
-io the north-east, and admits vessels of 500 tons device of the coin in intaglio. This is a very delicate 
iurden. "West of the old castle lies the little fishing and artistic process, and is effected by a great number 
suburb of PoUet, far from beautiful in appearance, of careful touches p-ith small and very hard steel 
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' tool*!. ^Tlie face of tlic die is now hardened by 
placing it face domiwards in a crucible upon a layer 
of bone-dust, or a mixture of charcoal and oiL In 
I this position it is raised to a chcrry-red heat, then 
I taken out, ^ and plunged in water. When properly 
j tempered, it is in ,a state to be used for stamping 
^ tho^ coin ; but dies of superior workmanship, from 
, which many impressions are required, arc not thus 
directly used, as the expense of engrai-ing is ve-y 
jjreat, and the risk of breakage considerable. This 
first engraved die, called the matrix, is therefore 
Tcscr\|ed only for making other dies. An impression 
in relief is made from this matrix on a small block 
of soft steel, which is called the puncheon ; this is 
retouched .and hardened, and from it the dies 
directly used for striking the coins or medals arc 
impressed. 

ilTien the engr.a\-ing is not ver}' costly, a small 
number of impressions required, or a soft metal is 
to bo stamped, as in livery buttons, for example, the 
work is stamped directly from the engraved die or 
matrix.^ TOien the demce is in high relief, and the 
metal is hard, many he-a-vj' blows are required. 
Some of the finest large bronze medals require two 
or three hundred blows for each impression, and the 
mcd.al has to be nnnc.aled by he.ating between every 
two or three blows. It is on this account that the 
difference between the price of pewter and bronze 
medals of the same subject is so great, the pewter 
being so much softer. Copper, though harder than 
pewter, is much softer than bronze, and hence tlie 
reader will easily understand why the device on 
the new bronze coinage, manufactured at the new 
mint of Ilirmingham, is in much lower relief 
than the old copper coin.age, as it would not pay 
to use repeated blows and annealing in striking 
common coins. An impression in high relief or deep 
intaglio m.ay bo obtained by a single blow by the 
clic/ic method. For this, a fusible alloy is used, 
such as type-metal, or still bettor, an alloy of 2 parts 
bismuth, 1 lead, and 1 tin, which fuses at about 212°, 
and becomes pasty before solidifying. The metal is 
poured into a box or tray a. little larger than the die, 
and when in a i)asty condition, the cue is placed over 
it,_ .and struck smartly with a heac-y mallet or a 
coininjj-press. A steel die is by no means necessary 
for this ; sharp impressions may bo obtained from 
bronze medals themselves, or oven from wood and 
plaster casts. A cliche mould may be made in the 
first instance from the medal, and then a cliche relief 
from thjs mould, if the process is skilfidly conductecL 
The sldll required consists mainly in striking the 
blow with a force proportionate to the deptli of the 
impression aiul the softness of the metal, .and in 
selecting the right moment for doing so, just .as tlic 
fused racial is on the point of solidifying ; for, if too 
fluid, it will inerely be driven a-sido ; and if at .all set, 
.an imperfect Impression results. The meial should 
be of about the consistence of molted sealing-wax, 
and then the surface is set by contact avith the cool 
die or medal, avbile thc_ body of the metal stiii yields 
to the pressure. Clichd moulds are admirably 
adapted for electro-depositing. 

DIES IlliE, the name genor.allv given (from the 
opening avords) to the famous medieaaal hymn on the 
L.ast Judgment. On account of the solemn grandeur 
of the ideas aa-hich it brings before the mind, ns aa-ell 
as the deep and trembling emotions it is fitted to 
excite, it soon found its' av.ay into the liturgy of the 
church. The authorship of the hymn has been 
ascribed to Gregory the Grc.at, St Bernard of Clair- 
T.aiix, Umbertus, .and Frangipani, the last tavo of 
avhom avere noted as clmrcTAymnists ; but in all 
probability it proceeded from the pen of the Fnan- 
cisc.an, Thomas of Ccl.ano, .a natia*c of the Abruzzi, 
in the kingdom of N.aples, avho died about tbe year 


1255. _ Wlicn the church adopted it, and made it 
a portion of the service of the mass, cannot be ascer- 
tained aadth any exactness, bait it must baa-e been in 
any case before 1385. Sever.al alterations ai'ere then 
made in the text ; that, boaa'ever, is believ'cd to bo 
the original aa-hich is engraa’ed on a marble tablet 
in the church of St Fr.aneis .at M.antua. Germany 
has produced many tr.anslations of the hjTun, such 
.as those of Schlegel, Fichte, and Bunsen. It avas 
transhated into English by Eichard Crashaav in the 
17th e., and by Lord JIac<aulay, Lord Lindsay, the 
Eeaa Isaac tVilli.ams of Oxford, .and others in our 
oaa-n day. Sir Walter Scott has introduced tavo or 
three of the opening verses into his hat/ of ilie Last’ 
Miitftrd. The folloaving are the most cffcctia-e 
stanzas of tbo original Latm : 

Dies irai, dies ilia 
Solvet sajcluin in favilla, 

Teste D.avid cum Sibylla. 

Tuba niirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulcra regionum 
Coget onmes ante thronum. 

Mora stupebit ct natura, 

Quum resurget crc.atnra 
Judicanti responsura. 

Liber scriptns proferetur. 

In quo totum continctur 
Undo mimdus judicetur. 

Judex ergo cum sedebit, 

Qmdquid latet apparebit, 

Nil inultum remanobit. 

Quid sum miser tune dictuiais, 

, Quern patronum rogatiuais, 

Quum a-ix justus sit securus 7 

Hex tromond.T} majestatis, 

Qui salvandos s.alvas gratis, 

Salva mo, fons pietatis. 

llccordaro, Jesu pie, I 

Quod sum c.ausa turn vim : ' 

Ne me perdas ilia die. j 

Qu.-crens mo sedisti lassus, I 

Eedemisti crucc passes, j 

T.antus labor non sit cassus. I 

Qui Mariam absoK-isti 
Et latronom exaudi.sti, 

Mihi quoquo spom dedisti. 

Inter oves locum prrcsta, 

Et ab heedis me scquestia, 

Statuens in parte dextra. 

Amen. 

Dl'ESIS, a term used by the ancient Greeks, in 
the division of musical intervals, of which they had 
three T.aricties. In modern music, the diesis is 
understood to be the difference betaveen the small 
.and tbo grc.at semitone, as from C to 0 sharp, and 
from C to D flat. 

DIEST, a town of Belgium, in the province of 
Brabant, on the river Demor, 17 miles N.E. of 
Louv.ain. It is a walled town, and its fortifications 
have recently been so improved as to render it a place 
of great strength. D. h.as considor.able manufactures 
of hosiery and woollen goods, but its chief products 
arc beer — which is of excellent quality, and largely 
exported— and gin. Hero a groat horse-fair is held 
annually. D., which w.as once a feud.al b.arony, under 
the dominion of the Princes of Orange, was taken by 
M.arlborough in 1703. Pop. (1870) about 8000. 

DI'ET. Man and animals goner-ally require that 
their food sltoidd be of such a nature as to compensate 
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for the Trear and tear of the tisraca which b 
iK'Tj'otnallj' goin^ on, and ax at the same time to 
Keep tip the animaj heat at its proper stamlanL 
Varions dassiriratioas of the food of man have lioen 
nt tlifiercnt times proposed, but those which hare 
liecn most pencrany accented are that of Dr I’ront — 
in which t!ic different Kinib of foo<l arc grouped 
in definite chemical classca— and that of Lie big. 
whicli has icferenco solely to the ultunato des- 
tination of the focsl in tiic animal economy. 

Dr Pront classifies all kinds of fo<xl under Uicse 
heads: 1. The w/uaut; 2. Tlic laccharinr; 3. The 
oiltt or deaginoua; and 4. Tlic aViumtnoux; to com- 
plete svhich, we onght to add 5. The gelatinout, and 

0. llic safi'ne— whilst Liebig makes only two classes : 
L Those consisting of nitrogenlscd matters, srhich are 
•adapted for the formation of bhxHl, and which he 
tcrmstlio phtik dmentx of nutrition; and 2. Tho 
non-nitrogenised substances, wliich from their largo j 
amount of c.arbon, servo (as fuel) to keep up the 
animal heat, and which ho names the elftnmtt of 
rftpiration. In place of the terms employed hy 
Liebig. Dr P. D. Thomson has suggested niilritive 
and calori/ad'nt, which are on the whole prcferahlc. 
Although Liebig’s riefr embraces a great general 
tnith, there are numerous obvious exceptions to it ; 
thus, for eiamjilc, whole races of men preservo their 
hc.a]tb who live on anim.al food alone, containing no 
non-nitrogenous compound except a little fat ; "and 
when tlie flesh b dried in tho sun, as b often the 
pose, even the fat must melt away. We shal! 
therefore adoid Prout's olassific-ation as the more 
practical of the two. It was b.asod on the consider- 
ation, that tho milk (tho only fingk article of 
natural food that serves to support tlio animal 
body) is made up of substances wntoh may bo Liken 
.13 representatives of hb groups ; for this, our cariiret 
natural diet, contains water, sugar (representing 
Ids saccharine group), butter (representing his 
oJeaMous muji), caserne (a nitrogenous matter very 
similar to .ilbuincn, and rcjiresciituig hb albamlnous 
group), and s.ilt3 ; and recent researches have shewn 
that the yolk 'of tho egg, which serves for tho 
nourislimcnt of the chick or other young nnim.il 
before birth, similarly conLiins one or more repre- 
sentatives of the aqueous, saccharine, oleaginous, 
albuminous, and saline groups. 

We shall now brieflj- consider these individual 
groups, and the uses to wliich tho subsLinccs 
lucliidcd in them are .applied in the anim.il economy. 

1. The aqufoui group includes water and all the 
fluids which we use ns drinks ; and wo must 
additionally hear in mind that all the varieties of 
.inim.il and vegetable food which we term solids, in 
re.ility conLiin it, generally in great nhimdnnce; 
thus, for cx.iniplc, uncooked hoof couLiins from 70 
to SO per cent., and some vegetables oven a larger 
proportion of ivater. The uses of w.iter arc sufli- 
ciently obrious from the ahiindanco in which it 
occurs in all the most imporLiiit fliiiib of the body, 
as the hlocHl, and the various digestive fluids. See 
DiOTSrnoN, Onr.A>'s a>T) PnocKs,s of. 

2. The saccharine group includes tho difTcrent 
v.irietic3 of sugar, starch, gum, and cellulose, 
together with vuieg.ir. This group is chemically 
characterised hy all iLs members being included in 
the formula CalibOi,; that is to s.iy, they consist of 
c.irhon, together with hyilrogen and oxvgcn in the 
proportions in which these elements form w.itcr. 
ilonco (exce[iting vinegar) these substances have 
received the name of C.irbo-hydratcs. 

Of the sugars, grapo-sitg.ir or gl 3 ’cosc is the most 
important, p.irllj- from its frequent occurrence in 
cniinary articles of food, such as fniils of most 
lund.s, hones’, Ac., and ii.irtly bcc.iusc it is the form of 
sugar into which starch (a most abundant ingredient 
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ia mcMt_ kinds of rvgetable f<x»l) b crcire.-t^'l by 
tbe saliva, and pancreatic and inlrstina! iai-’va, 
licfore it b_ fitted for abeorptinn o- mv fnrth-r 
changrs. Since the sugars (which mav'^ tlius lio 
regarded as ineludmg starch) do not, ir. tlic norma! 
condition, pass into the cxcrctious, hat are ciiiUsoil ja 
tho blooil into carbonic acid and waVr. a.s ultimate 
prednets, they must contribute matrriallv to tho 
support of the animal hcaL Bat they Lave eth-r 
U.SCS wliich we sh.all endeavour to explain, and which 
^1, we trust, bo intelligible if this article b read 
in conjunction with that on Diocstion, to which we 
have alre.ady referred- Before burning oxidiv'd 
into their final produci\ they undergo various 
pkiscs of less perfect oxidation, in which lactic, 
acetic, biihuic, and other acids are evoiveil, of 
wWch thp most import.ant and ahupdant b lactic 
acid, which b found in considerable -quantity in 
^0 snuill intestine, where' it b doubtless of service 
in Mntributing to dissolve any nitrogenous matters 
which have csc-apod the nction’^Of the gastric-inice. 
Another use of these acids which are devclopc<l 
from_ the sugars is, that bj’ acidifjung tlio albumin- 
ous intestinal contents, thej* grcatlj’ incrc.a.so tlicir 
dilTusihility through tlic intestinal membranes into 
tbe laCtc.aIs, and probably tbe cajiillarics. llcro 
we probabl}’ bavc tbe duo to tlic tberapentie use 
of acids in various disorders of tbe cbylopoictic 
vbccra. Under certain conditions, the sugars are 
nbo convcrtcil into fat in the boily,* 

Tlie remaining carbo-bydmfes are of little or no 
value as food, 'nicrc h.as been mnch difTerenco of 
opinion as to wbethor gnm can be Lakcn up and 
applied to any definite uses in the organism ; but 
the grc.at mass of tho most tnistworthy olwcrvations 
seem to shew that it passes through the system 
unchanged. Independently of experiments on 
animals by BoiiMingault, Lelimann,. and others, Dr 
U.ammond (an American chemist. and nlij-sician) 
found from cxiwriments upon himself (1) flint gum b 
altogether incannblo of nssimilation, and tlicreforo 
jiosscBses no calorifacient or mitrilivo power what- 
ever, but is, on tho contrary’, a source of irritation to 
tho digestive organs ; and (2) that in consequence of 
tho above fact, tlie solids of tho urine during a 
purely gum-and-watcr diet are entirely derived 
from the waste of the tissues of the body, avhilc tho 
carbon exlialed (ns c-arbonie acid) from the lungs is 
derived from the consumption of tho fat 
(lolhiloso,. or the substance of the vegetable cell, 
rcsbts tho action of tho lUgcstive fluids, and re- 
appears imch.angeil in tho fiecc.s. 

Vinegar is probably only of use indirectly in 
softening anim.al textures which are talicn ns fooib 
3. The okaginous group includes all the Lata 
and oils, whether denved from the anim.al or tlie 
vegetable kingdom. Tho members of this extensive 
group arc composed of carbon (ranging from GO to 
SO per cent) and hydrogen, avith a little oxygen. 
Fat avhicli has been Lakcn with tho fooil is mainly 
absorbed by the lactc.als, althougli a portion of it 
p.assc3 directly into the capillaries of the villi, as 
lias been shcavn by microscopic examination, avhicli 
has rcvc.aled tlie presence of fat-graniiles amongst 
the blood corjiuscles. The modifications avliich are 
impressed ujion the fats, in order to pnuKiro them 
for .’ibsorption, are cxjilaincd in the article Diokstios. 
Their _usc3_ in tho Bj’stcm are various. In their 
oxidation in the organism, whether tlie process bo 
gradn.al or rapid, a largo amount of heatb liberated; 


* Tlio researclies of Bouxsingault on milch-cows, of 
Milne Edwards and oiheis on bees, and of J,acatc- 
Dntliicrs on the insects inhabiting galls, distinctly 
shew that st.arc1i and sugar are capable cf being oon- 
s’erted into fat in tlie animal organism. 
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Hvrl tli.it tlioy aru oxidised, and for tlie most p,art 
nkimately resolved into carbonic acid and -n-ater, is 
evident, necauso they neither appear in any quantity 
ill the excretions nor accumnlato beyond a certain 
point in the organism, hroreover, in artificial, and 
doubtless in natural digestion, the presence of a 
little fat accelerates the solution of nitrogenous 
matters tahiin as food. Lastly, the occurrence of 
fat in milk, in the egg, in all plastic exudations, 
and in all highly cellular organs, is a clear indication 
that this substance plays .an important p.art ia the 
process of cell-formation ; hence ve m.ay probably 
explain the ther.apeutio use of such medicines as 
cod-liver oil. 

4. The aJiniminov^ group contains all tliose sub- 
stances which are chemically knoivn as the protcinc- 
bodies (see Protedo;), viz., albumen, fibrine, c-aseine, 
and the allied veget.able compounds, all of which 
.■'ro composed of verj’ nearly the same proportions 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen; while 
additionally they cont.ain a little sulphur or phos- 
]>horua, or both : they all cont.ain on an aver.agc 
about IS per cent, of nitrogen, a substance which 
has not occurred in the preceding groups. All these 
protcine-bodies, such as occur in tlie fliud.s of the egg, 
in animal flesh, in the curdy m.atter of milk, &c., 
arc dissolved by the gastric-juice and intestinal fluid, 
and converted into matters termed peptones, which 
although similar in their ultimate composition to 
the substances from which they .arc derived, difler 
from them in their greater solubility and their more 
ready diffusibiUty through animal membranes. Like 
. the fats, they are chiefly absorbed by the laeteals, 
but to some extent by the capillaries. A reference 
to the chemical composition of the milk and of the 
fluids of the egg, shows tb.at aU the nitrogenous 
tissues in the body of the young animal must have 
been primarily derived from albumen or caseine ; and 
it is established beyond .all doubt, tb.at these sub- 
stances arc throughout life the essential producers 
of blood, and consequently of the v.arious nitrogenous 
stiaictiu-es which arc built up from that fluid. 

. S. The gelatinous group (which formed a p.art of 
Proui’s albuminous group) includes the different 
v.arietios of gluten, obtained by boiling, from many 
animal tissues; as, for example, bono-cartilage, 
tendonSj sldn, hoofs, &c. All soups and jellies which 
stiffen on cooling contain it, and such substances 
are popularly, but erroneously, reg.ardcd as highly 
nourishing. Unlike the preceding group, from which 
they only slightly differ in ultim.ate composition, 
they do not appear to form now blood, and their 
uses are still so questionable, that wo will merely 
notice one fimction of them, which has been sug- 
gested by Liebig — viz., that the.so substances m.ay 
go directly to the formation of such tissues as j-ield 
gluten on boiling, and which, if this food avere not 
t.iken, would have to derive their nourishment from 
the members of the preceding group. 

6. The saline gi'oup, AVith the exception of com- 
mon salt (chloride of sodium), which we take 
instinctively in addition.al quantity with most lands 
of food, the members of this group are uncon- 
sciously taken in the different articles of solid .and 
fluid food on which we live. AA’'ant of Bp.ace preveiit.a 
us from noticing the different foods which yield the 
individual salts ; but when we invariably find phos- 
phate and carbon.ato of lime in the bones, in fixed 
and definite proportions ; when we invari.ably find 
a nearly fixed proportion of cldoride of soibum, 
alkaline phosphates, and other soluble s.alts, in the 
.blood, flesh, milk, &o.; and when, further, wo find 
th.at these subst.ances arc being constantly eliminated 
by the mine, it is obvious that they must be replaced 
by the food, if we would keep the organism in its 
normal state. The evil consequences of a deficiency 


of any of these ingredients of food are well known ; 
thus, when too bttle phosphate of liinc (to which 
bone owes its firmness and hardness) is taken into 
the system, or when too much is again taken out (as 
occasion.aUy, during pregnancy, when the foetal bones 
require it for their ossification), fractures do not 
readily unite. 

It is only comparatively recently — during the last 
qu.arter of a centurj’- — that physiologists have satis- 
fied themselves, th.at in order to supiily the wants 
of the system, food must consist of a combination 
of these groups ; and that anhnals which aro fed 
crclusivelj’ on food belonging to one of the OTOups — 
as, for ci.ample, albumen or fibrin — perish imder 
symptoms of inanition, as certainly as if they had 
been deprived of .all noiirisliment. As in the infant’s 
milk we find the albuminous, oleaginous, sacchariae, 
and saline groups represented by the caseine, butter, 
8ug,ar, and salts, so, for other periods of life, the food, 
whether derived from the animal or vegetable king- 
dom, must contain a duo (although not necessarily 
the same) proportion of the different types. Again, 
in judging of the nutritive v.alue of any kind of 
food, we must take into consideration its digesti- 
bibty. Thus, the experiments made by Dr Beaumont 
on Alexis St Martin, a Canadi.an, in whom there 
was, in consequence of a gun-shot woimd, a fistulous 
opening leading from the exterior to the interior of 
the stomach, .and recent experiments made by Busch 
on a woman with a fistulous opening into the jejunum 
(sec Ai.run uTAnv CamA-l), shew, for example, that 
hard-boiled eggs, me.at that h.as been boiled for a 
long time, and Inard cheese, which is poor in fat, are 
less easily and rapidly digested than soft-boiled or 
fresh eggs, me.at steeped in vinegar, or moist, fat 
cheese, and that starch is mu3i more rc.adily 
converted into sugar when boiled than in the raw_ 
form. 

As the nitrogenous constituents of the food 
(articles containing .albumen, fibrin, i:o.) are chiefly 
employed in the form.ation of tho blood and the 
reproduction of tlie tissues, it was at one time 
tlioughtfeat tho quantity of nitrogen which any land 
of food contained might bo taken as a measure of its 
nutritive value; but this test is not altogether to be 
relied on, since the nitrogen in part depends upon the 
gluten-yielding matters, which probably contribute 
little or nothing to the forruation of textures. 

Both d.aily experience and chemico-physiological 
observ.ations shew us, that tho best kinds of food 
contain both flat and carbo-hydrates, in addition 
to albuminous matters. Instinct teaches us to 
combine highly amylaceous foods with fats ; as, for 
example, bread and butter, beans and fat bacon j and 
the increased digestibility of such mixtures proves, 
no less than the simultaneous occurrence of fat and 
sug.ar in the milk and in the egg-fluids, th.at both 
substances arc necessary, as independent ingredients 
of food, although, perhaps, one m.ay temporarily 
serve as a substitute for tho other. Unfortun.ately, 
we have no trustworthy data for enabling us to 
determine tho proportion in which tho different 
nutrient' group.s should be combined, so ns to form 
the food oc.st suited to the general wants of tho 
organism. Tho proportions occurring in human 
mi'k are the foUoaving ; 10 parts of plastic or blood- 
forming matter (caseine), 10 parts of fat (butter), 
20 p.art3 of a carbo-hydr.ate (sugar), and O'G of 
a part of B.alt3. For the wants of adult life, a 
lesser r.atio of plastic nuittcr (albumen, &o.) would 
prob.ably suffice. 

The absolute qu.antity of food required for the 
maintenance of tho human body in health varies so 
much with the age, sex, and habits of the indivi- 
dual, and ■with tho circumstances in which he may 
be placed, that it is impossible to fix a standard 
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applicable to every case ; but from tbe consumption 
of food by large bodies of healthy meu, such as our 
soldiers and sailors, vro can determine ■with tolerable 
accuracy the average daily quantity. We extract 
the following remarks from Todd and Bo'wman’s 
Physiological Anatomy and Physiology of Man. 
‘ Each seaman in the British naval service is allowed 
from 31 to 35^ ounces of dry nutritious food daily, 
of wliich 26 ounces are vegetable, and tbe rest 
animal ; the latter consisting of 9 ounces of salt meat, 
or of fresh. Sugar and cocoa are also given. 
The soldier is allowed a pound of bread, and three- 
quaiters of a pound of meat. In most of the London 
hospitals, full diet, which is given to convalescent 
patients who need a liberal diet, consists generally 
of half a pound of meat, with from 12 to 14 ounces 
of bread, half a poimd of potatoes, a pint of milk, 
and sometimes beer or porter — a pint of the former, 
or half a pint of the latter. The former dietary 
is destined for men who must be in readiness for the 
most active athletic exercises, requiring not only great 
muscitlar strength, but also considerable power of 
enduring fatigue. The latter is intended to recruit 
the powers of those who have been suffering from 
disease. If, now, we compare rvith these a dietary 
which has been found sufficient for the support of 
health in a state of more or less confinement, with 
a moderate amount of daily labour, we may fairly 
infer that the proper allowance for persons not 
engaged in actual manual labour lies between these 
extremes. In the union workhouses of England, 
able-bodied men obtain about 25 ounces of solid food 
daily, of which the quantity of meat does not exceed 
S or 6 ounces. In prisons, it has been foimd neces- 
sary to give a certain amount of animal food to 
prisoners who are subject to hard labour. Each of 
such prisoners, if confined for a term exceeding 
three months, and kept at h.ard labour, has a daily 
allowance of about 36 ounces of food, of which meat 
constitutes only a very small portion — namely, about 
16 ounces in the week. The prisoner has obviously 
the advantage of the poor man, whose only crime 
is poverty ; but there is doubtless sufficient justi- 
fication for this in the fact, th.at the labour of the 
prisoner, and the mental depression which long- 
continued restraint and confinement induce, render 
a gre-ator amount of nutriment necessary than the 
indigent would require, who seek in the workhotiso 
a shelter from absolute want.’ For fmther details 
on this subject, which is one of great practical 
importance, we may refer to a paper by Dr Lyon 
Playfair, ‘ On the Food of Man under Different 
Conditions of Age and Employment,’ published 
in 1854, in the 56th volume of the Pdinhurgh Meio 
Philosophical f ournal, and to a memoir by Dr E. 
Smith upon ‘Prison and other Dietaries,’ in the 
Transactions of the Society for the Promotion of Social 
Science, 1858. 

It appears, then, th.at a daily amount of food, 
varying from 35 to 25 ounces, is sufficient to main- 
tain health ; and of this a fourth or fifth part ought 
to be animal food ; but in special cases, much more 
or mueh less may be taken without apparent injury. 
The smallest quantity of food upon which life is 
knorvn to have been supported with health and 
strength, is that on which Comaro — whose history 
is recorded in most books on Diet .and Dietetics — 
states th.at he subsisted, in order to reduce extreme 
corpulence, for a period of fifty-eight years — viz., 
12 ounces of food, chiefly vegetable, 'with 14 ounces 
of light avine. In contrast avith Cornaro’s case, 
ave may refer to instances recorded by Parry and 
other arctic voyagers of the voracity of the natives 
of those cold regiotrs. A young Esquimaux, avho 
Was aUoaved ‘ irrrlinrited diet,’ availed himself of 
the privilege to the extent of dea’ouriiig, in 24 
55a 


hours, 35 lbs. of a-ariorrs kiuds of food, including 
tallow-candles; .and the Cossacks of Siberia .are 
reported to consume d.aily from 12 to 20 lbs. of 
animal food. 

An article upon diet avould be unperfect ■uithout 
a reference to the best mode of dressin^^ me.at, for 
cookery and digestibility are closely aUTed. lilost 
persons find meat that has been broiled most e.asily 
digested. The fire should be brislt, so th.at the 
albumen on the surface of the meat may bo coagu- 
lated rapidly, and thus retain the internal juiMS. 
A similar rule applies, for the 6.ame reason, to boiling 
and roasting. \Vhen me.at is to be boiled, it should 
be plunged mto water alreadyboiling; while, if soup 
is to be made, the meat should be put into cold 
water, and the temperature slowly and gnadually 
raised — the object, in the fo’-mer case, being to retain, 
in the latter, to extract, the nutritious fluids. (See 
Boiuno .and Bkoiuno.) Fried me.at .and rich stews 
are usually very indigestible. Silted meat is not 
only harder and more indigestible than fresh me.at, 
but the process of salting extracts important salts, 
and much of the nutrient juice from the meat ; the 
only exception being fat pork, which is rendered 
more digestible by salting. On this subject, see 
Liebig’s Pesearches on Food, 1847. 

We shall conclude with a notice of certain sub- 
stances which, although they are h.ardly entitled to 
be termed foods, may fairly be considered, from tbs 
imivcrsality of their use, to exert a definite influence 
on the organism, .and to supply certain existing, 
although, perhaps, undefined w.ants. We refer to 
alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee. 

From throe series of observ.ations made upon 
himself. Dr Hammond arrives .at the conclusion, 
that ‘ alcohol increases the weight of the body, by 
retarding the metamorphosis of the old, and pro- 
moting the formation of now tissues, .and limiting 
the consumption of fat.’ The respiratory and 
urinaiy excretions, and the fmoes, were invariably 
diminished. These effects occurring when the 
amount of food was below the quantity required to 
maintain the aveight of the body, avere productive 
of no deleterious- result to the system; but avhen 
the food aa-as sufficient to balance the avaste from 
the excretions, and still more, when an excess of 
aliment over the demands of the system aa-.as 
ingestedj the he.alth aa-.as disturbed, and disease 
almost induced. Hence the labouring-man, aa-ho 
can hardly find bread and meat enough to pi-eserve 
the balance, between the formation and decay of 
his tissues, finds in alcohol an agent which, if taken 
in moderation, enables him, aa-ithout disturbing his 
health, to dispense avith a certain quantity of food, 
and yet keeps up the weight and strength- of his 
body. On the other hand, he who uses alcohol 
avhen his food is more than sufficient to supply 
the waste of tissue, and, .at the s.ame time, does 
not increase the amount of his physic.al exercise, 
or drink an additional quantity of avater (by which 
the decay of tissue avould be accelerated), retards 
the mebamorphosis, avhile .an increased amoimt of 
nutriment is being assimilated, and thus adds to 
the plethoric condition of the system aa-hich exces- 
sive food has a tendency to produce. 

Tobacco, according to the experiments of the 
same excellent observer, resembles alcohol in these 
respects, that when the food is sufficient to preserve 
the aveight of the body, it increases that aveigbt ; 
and when the food is not sufficient, and the body, 
in consequence, loses aveight, it restrains that loss ; 
but it differs from alcohol in being unattended avith 
any amplc.asant effects upon the eirculation, though 
its action on the brain is apparent in increased 
nervous excitement, folloaved by a pleasant feeling 
of ease and contentment. In these'exjjeriments, 



j Hr.inmoncl, "wlio was not in the hahlt of using 
toitacco in any form, smohcd 450 grains dailj'.* 

I Tea and coffee are usually bmieved to have a 
j somewhat similar effect to that which, as w'e have 
I shewn, is produced hy alcohol and tobacco. The 
power of tea in arresting the waste of tissues has, 
ho^ycver, been called in question hy Dr Edward 
Smith in a memoir * On the Chemical and other 
I Phenomena of Kespiration,’ published in the Philo- 
sopldcal Transactions for 1859. 

DIET, Desertion of. The proceedings under .a 
criminal libel are in Scotland spoken of technically 
as a^ diet, and when the libel is abandoned by the 
public prosecutor, or where he fails to appeiir, he is 
said to desert the diet. The effect of a judgment 
of the court declaring that the diet has been 
deserted, is to free the accused from prosecution 
imder the particular libel or writ, hut not to prevent 
a new process being r.aiscd on the same grounds. 
IVhere a defect or inform.ality has been discovered 
in the libel, the prosecutor may apply to the court 
to desert the diet pro loco ct tempore, hy which 
means he reserves his right to insist of new, which 
woidd bo lost were he to allow the trial to proceed 
to an acquittal. If the prosecutor’s motion be, 
that the court shall desert the diet simplicitcr, the 
accused irill bo thereby finally discharged ; and this 
motion it is in his power to make, even after a 
verdict of guilty has been relmmcd by a jury. In 
point of law, the Lord Advocate, or his deputo who 
IS prosecuting in his name, has it in his power at 
the very last to save the life of a prisoner, either by 
moving the court to desert the diet, or by declining 
to move for sentence. The power, however, is one 
which public opinion in the jiresent day cffectmally 
restrains him from exercising, and which, if once 
exorcised, would certainly be abolished. 

DI'ETABT, hliLiTAJiT. The chief matters 
concerning the dietarj' or sustenance of the troops in 
the BritiA army, and, indirootly, in those of other 
countries, will be found noticed under Bakeries, 
Army ; Comotssariat ; Cookery, Army ; and 
Bation. 

DIETARY, Naval. In fitting out ships for the 
roy.al n.avy, the quantity of victuals is calculated on 
two data — ^tho established allowance or ration of 
certain articles, and the average cxpericnco of past 
years in regard to certain others. Under the first 
category, the ration is everywhere equal, from the 
admiral down to the humblest sailor; under the 
second, the differences are very sride. Certain 
articles .are regarded as ‘non-guarantced’ to the 
ordinary crow, to be given or avithheld according 
to circumstances : such as fresh meat, preserved 
meat, lemon-juice, and wine. 

The dietary in relation to Icind and quantity of 
food has been changed from time to time. In 1844, 
the daily ration was set down thus : 1 lb. biscuit, 

J lb. s.alt meat, 1 lb. vegetables, IJ oz. sugar, 1 oz. 
chocolate, J oz. tea, and J pint rum. when the 
meat was beef, J lb. flour was added ; when pork, 

\ pint of pease in lieu of the flour. Besides these 
daily allowances, { pint oatmeal was given wecicly, 

* Dr Brinton, in his excellent article on ‘ Tlio Stomach 
and Intestine, ’.in the Cuclopadia of Anatomy and JPhy- 
tioloyy, refers to an instance of the partial starvation of 
a large ship’s crew on a long voyage, in whicli the chewers 
of tobacco were hllegcd to have endured hunger far 
better than the other sufferers, while tho smokers did 
not enjoy tho same advantage. This fact, however, 
does not invalidate our statement, and only shows, ns 
wo might d priori have expected, that tlie effects of 
chewing are more powerful than those of smoldng. 
IVlion the system receives its duo supply of food, 
tobacco, if used at all, should be used in moderation. 


and vinegar when wanted, usually also half a pint 
per wcelc. Eresh vegetables being not at times 
obtainable, preserved vegetables may not bo in 
store, and circumstances may render it easy to 
obtain supplies of fresh meat, suet, raisins, currants, 
lo.af-brcad, rice, sago, coffee, cocoa, barley-meal, 
butter, cheese, onions, leelcs, wine, beer, &o. At 
such times the dietary undergoes a temporary 
change, very acceptable to the crew. If the sailors 
draw less than their rations, they receive a money 
equivalent at stated interv.als. The cost of the 
dietaiy to tho state, on the basis of 1844, was about 
ills per man per annum. 

The British government have never attempted 
the temperance system in tho navy, but they offer 
facilities to such seamen as choose to adopt it. In 
1847, a plan was introduced for giving tea and sugar 
in lieu of rum. Many of the seamen have in this 
way abandoned spirituous liquors, but not to so 
great an extent as the seamen of the United States 
n.avy. 

In 1859, the dietary was made more liberal in 
several particnl.ars. The sc.alo of provisions now 
stands thus : Daily — biscuit or soft bread, l-i lb . ; 
spirit, i pint ; sugar, 2 oz. ; chocolate, 1 oz. ; tea, 
oz. Weekly — oatmeal, -J pint ; mustard, -J- oz. ; 
pepper, \ oz. ; vinegar, \ pint. Daily -when pro- 
curable — fresh meat, 1 lb. ; vegetables, ^ lb. Daily 
when these are not procurable — salt pork or salt 
[beef, 1 Ib. ; sirlit peas, J pint; or 9 oz. flour, J oz. 
suet, IJ oz. currants or raisins. 

Tho dietary for emigrants is regulated by law. 
Every emigrant ship is boimd to be provided rvith 
certain kinds .and quantities of provisions, according 
to the number of emigrants and tho length of 
the voyage. The chief owners of passenger-ships 
engaged in the Australian and other distant trades, 
now pay great attention to this subject, as one 
which affects tho good name of tho several firms. 

DIETEEICHS, Joachim. See Sure., VoL X. 

DIETS OF COMPEA'RANCE, in the laik of 
Scotland, arc the days on wliich a party to a civil 
or criminal process is cited to appear in court. For- 
merly, there were two diets, because there were two 
summonses; but by tho Judicature Act, in 1825, it 
was enacted that all summonses should henceforth, 
proceed on one diet. By 13 and 14 Viet. c. 3G, s. 
21, the period allowed to the defender (see InducLE) 
w.as shortened from 20 to 14 daj's for persons within 
Scotland ; and for persons in Orkney, or in Shet- 
land, or furth of Scotland, from 40 and GO days 
respectively, to 21 days in both cases. In tho 
sheriff-courts, the period is six days (IG and 17 
Viet. c. 80). See Summons, Indictment, Ikducia:. 

piEZ, Friedrich Christian, the founder of the 
philology of the Romanie languages, was bom at 
Giessen, 15th March 1794, and educ.ated .at Giessen 
and Gottingen. During the greater part of the years 
1819 and 1820, he lived at Utrecht as a domestic 
tutor. In 1822, he went to Bonn as a privat-docent, 
and in 1830 w.as there appointed Professor of Modern 
Literature. His first work, Altspan. Romanzen, was 
issued in 1821. Siuce then, he has published a 
great number of valuable works on the Romanic 
langu.ages, two of wliich are worthy of special 
* mention — tho Qrammatik dor Romanischen Sprachen 
(Grammar of the Romanic Languages, 3 vols., Bonn, 
183G — 1842), and tho Elymologischcs WOrlerhutdi der 
Romanischen Sprachen (Etymological Dictionary of 
the Romanic Langu.ages, Bonn, 1853). The hast 
of these worles, in particular, is recognised not 
only by Germans, but by tho scholars of all tho 
Romanic nations, to be the basis for the seientifio 
study of all tho modern l.anguagcs derived from tho 
Latin. 
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DI'FFERENOE ; DIFFERENCES ; C AD - 
CDLUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. The 
■^’ord difference me-nns usually tlie excess of one 
quantity over another of the same kiud, and this is 
its meaning in aritlunetio. In the higher branches 
of mathematics, however, it has a peculiar mean- 
ing, which we shall briefly explain. MTien wc 
h.avc a series of munbers connected by a regtdar, 
though not obvious law, the character of th.at Law 
may be detected bj' forming a new scries of the 
differcnce.i between each term of the original series 
and the next, and then treating the new series 
(which we may c.all the scries of ‘ first differences ’) 
in the e.amc w.aj' ; and so on, till wo reach a series of 
differences the law of which is manifest. Thus, 

Given Fcrics, . -1, 7, H, IS, 31, 51, 02, 101 
rtr.Ft difTercnecs, 3, 4, 7, 13, 23, 33, 52 

Second dllTercnccs, 1, 3, G, 10, 15, 21 
Third dllTercnccs, . 2, 3, 4, 5, G 

The Law of the series of third differences is mani- 
fest ; wo see that its next term must bo 7, whicli 
pves 2S .as the next term of the aeries of second 
differences, 87 ns the next of the first differences, 
and so 2.83 for that of the original series, which arc 
can thus continue to any number of terms. To take 
a simpler c.ase. Let the senes bo 


Fir't dilTcrcnccF, 
Second dlirvrcnct'v. 


43, 47, 53, Cl, 71 
4, 0, 8, 10 


Hero the law is manifest in the first differences, and 
wo should be .able to calculate the series if we knew 
the first terms of the three series ; vir., 4.3, 4, 2. 
It is on this principle that c.alcul.ating machines 
(q. aa) c.an bo constructed to compute t.ables of 
logarithms, kc. Out of the method of Differences 
s]irung the CalculiLS of I'inito Differences, first 
treated by Dr Brook Taylor, under the name of 
the Method of Increments. This calculus has 
nothing to do with the Transcendental An.aly.sis. 
.‘’ce CAi.ctri.ra Dirrmnyruu kc. It de.als with 
the changes of functions when lUfiniti' increments 
are made to tho variables : avhile the Transcen- 
dental A n.alysis considers only their changes avlicn 
indefinitely small or inlimtesimal additions .are 
made to tho variables. It would bo out of place 
hero to attemiit an account of tho Calculus of Finite 
Differences. See Ft'Xfriov.s. 

DIFFERENCES, in Iler.aldiy, though often, or 
indeed generally, confounded with mark's of Cadency 
(q. V.), have, ill strict iLsage, a totally different 
function — the former being employed to <li.slingiiish 
brothers .and their descendants after the de.ath of 
the father, the latter whilst ho is still alive. Differ- 
ences hi this limited sense ni.ay consist either of a 
chief added to or a bordure iilaccd round tho plain 
shield homo by tho head of tho house ; or should 
the shield exhibit any of tho Ordin.arie.s (q. v.), as the 
bend, fess, p.ale, &c,, the difference maj' be indic.ated 
by an alteration on tho lines. The proximity of the 
bearer to the lie.ad of the hoii.se is indicated by the 
character of the lino by which tho differencing chief, 
or bordure, or ordinarj- is marked off from the 
field, the following being tho order iLsu.ally observed : 
tho first or eldest brother, on tho de.ath of his father, 
inherits the pure arms of the house ; tho second 
brother, if tho difference is to consist of a bordure, 
carries it plain ; the third, ingrailed ; the fourth, 
invected; tho fifth, embattled; fic. Other modes 
of differencing have been invented by honalds, and 
.are not unknown to practice ; such, for ciamjilc, 
as changing tho tinctures either of the field or of 
the princiiial figures, of ivhich Nisbet gives m.any 
famous e.xamples — altering the position or number 
of the figures on the shield, adding different figures 
from the mother’s coat or from lands, and the' like. 
Where the cadet is far removed from tho principal 


family, ^if the field bo of one tincture, it is some- 
times divided into two, the charge or charges being 
counter-charged, so that metal may not lie on metal^ 
or colour on colour. Tho confusion between differ- 
ences and m.arkB of cadency, above referred to, is by 
no me.ans peculiar to the heraldic usage of England, 
though there it is more prevalent th.an in Scotland. 
In Fiance, the cadets of the House of Bourbon have 
been in the h.abit of continuing these m.arks, and- at 
the present day, as in Mackenzie’s time, the Label 
or lambcl is to be seen on the arms of all the 
members of the Orle.ans familja That no distinc- 
tion between what we c.all marks of cadency .and 
differences was there observed, is further apparent 
from the fact that, whilst such was the practice of 
tho House of Orleans, the House of Anjou carried a 
bordure gnlcs, and that of Alenjon a bordure gules 
ch.argcd with eight bezante. In -Germany, Sir George 
Mackenzie says that tho several branches of great 
families distinguish themselves only by different 
crests (Precedency — ^It^orks, ii. 610) ; aid he gives as 
the re.ason, that all tho sons succeed equally to tho 
honours of tho family. In Britain, and in France, 
some change is alw.aj's made on tho shield as 
c.arried by tho head of the house ; but the practice 
even of good heralds has been so irregular, as to 
bring the rule very ne.arly to what Mackenzie holds 
to be the correct one — viz., that eveiy private 
person should be allowed, 3vith the sanction of the 
proper authorities, ‘to make what marks of dis- 
tinction can suit best 3vith the coat which his 
chief bears.’ 

DIFFERENCES, C.v.LCTJLr3 or. Soo 
Dirraniixcr- 

DIFFERE'NTIAL CALCULUS. See 

C.iLcm.t'.3. 

DIFFERENTIAL TIIERMO'METER. See 
Tin'.p.MOMi.TnR. 

DIFFRA'CTI ON, or INFLE’CTION, of the rays 
of light. It w.as observed by Grimaldi, that if a 
beam of the aim’s light be let into a dark room 
through a veiy sm.all hole, tho shadovvs of things 
in this light will be larger than they ought to be 
if tho m 3 's jiassed by the bodies in straight lines, 
and that these shadows have three parallel fringes, 
b.ands, or ranks of coloured light adjacent to them. 

This phenomenon w.as oiigin.ally known under tho 
name of diffraction, and w.as siqiposcd to arise from 
the refraction of tho atniospheie. This exiil.an.ation 
w.as disproved by tiic observations of Newton, who, 
from tho conception which he was led to form of it, 
called the phenomenon tho ‘ inflection of the rays of - 
light’ It is now identified with a Larger class of 
phenomen.a, which h.avc been much more cora]ilcfely 
exi>Iained in the later development of tho thcorj- 
of light, and are assigned, on tho lij-polhcses of 
Fresnel, to the inlerforcnce of undiiLations. See 
IsTcnrERKXCg. Tho observ.ations and experiments 
of Newton on tho subject, as detailed in tho third 
book of his work on Optics, are, however, extremely 
interesting and instructive, and avith regard to 
accurate observation and description, apart from 
the imperfect state of the theory, Ic.avo nothing to 
be desired. 

Haring made in a piece of lead a small hole with 
a pin, 3vho3e_ breadth was tho ‘12d part of an inch, 
Newton let into tho darkened ch.amber a bc.am of 
the sun’s light. In this light, tho shadows of .all 
bodies were bordered arith three par.allel fringes 
or bands of coloured light, Tho shadow of a hair, 
too, w.as found to bo much broader than the hair 
itself, and fringes of light wore obsen’ed within it. 

Ag.ain admitting light into the darkened ajiari- 
ment bj- a hole a quarter of .an inch wide, he 
allowed it to pass between two knife-edge? parallel 


DIFFRACTION. 

io one anotlier. In this c.'ise, owing to tho breadth purpose, is as follows : The rays of sunlight being 
of tlic* hole by which the light was admitted, reflected horizontally through an aperture into a 
tac fruigcs did not aj^pear within the shadows of darkened apartment, are concentrated by a combi- 
tbe Umves until the knife-edges 'were brought to nation of lenses to a very small focus. By this means 
ai)proach one another, wlicn they appeai'ea. B3’ the light is made to diverge from a veiy small circle, 
malanf; the hole smaller through which the light "with the advantage of a greater concentration of 
was admitted, they became more distinct. ‘As tho light than is obtained by simply admitting tbe 
knife-edges continually approached one another, sunlight through a small aperture. The edges of 
tho fringes grew distinctor and larger, until they the shadows of every object placed within the cone 
Tanishod. The outmost fringe vanished first, and of light diverging from thi s focus, will exhibit the 
the middlemost next, and the innermost last ; and fringes above described. 

were all vanished, and the line of light By means of mctal-lcaf arranged upon a plate 
which was in the middle between them was grown I of glass, as in tbe accompanying diagram (fig. 2), 
very broad, a shadow began to appear in the middle I 

of this line, and divide it along the middle into two | r“ 7 ' 1 






lines of light, and increased until the whole light | i ■' 

vanished. Xhis enlargement of tho fringes was so ^ '■'-V-' V-Tei 

grc.at, that tho rays which go to the innermost fringe O K'-'i j 

seemed to be heiit above twenty times more when ° .‘'‘j'.'l' -a""’ >.( 

this fringe w.as ready to vanish, than when one of fiX-" 

tho linives was taken aw.ay.’ Ji' *' 

The order of these phenomena is then made clear 
by the following experiment: ‘I caused the edges .-’I I'i'-H ij'!'' 

of _ two knives to be ground truly straight, and '"'VA 

liricldng their points into a hoard, so that their ' •— 1 Lld_, — 

edges might look tow-ards one another, and meeting Pig. 2. 

ne.ar their points, cont.iin a roctilhieal angle, 1 

hastened their handles together ivith pitch, to make gl,„dow3 can now he thrown upon a screen, bo as 
lus angle ini.an.ahle. The distance of the edges of to exliibit at once .all the most peculiar phenomena 
the knives from one another at the distance of four this class ^ ^ uuiruuiuua 

l-mvrmef The figiwes 6, c. in the accompanying di.agram 

about I” 51'. ' The Itnives thus fixed together I 

phiccd in a beam of the sun's light, let into my I'V .... .'...I.'.!.' I..:'".;..' 

darkened chamber through a hole the 42d part of ^ ''-'j J 

an inch wide, at tho distance of 10 or 15 feet from h™.'."™.".™' .V."” ".'I'..'”."."; II..'-' 

[ the hole.’ 'SVhen the friugos of the shadows of the p- , 3 

I knives fell porpendioul.arly upon a paper at a great ’■ ' 

distance from the luiivcs, they wore m tho form of 
hyperbolas, and are roprosouted in the folloniug ‘ 

figure. - 

Ih the diagram, CA, OB, are linos dr.awn upon ^ 

the p.ipor p.araUel to the edges of tho knivo.s, and - ' • • •-- 

between -wliioh all the light would fall, if it p.asscd 

between tho edges of the knives without infieotion. , 

Tho linos eis,/B, and qlv, represent the terminus of ■ -v — 

the shadow of one of the lcuivo.«, the dark line _ - 

between tho first .and second fringes of that shadow, , ‘ 

and tho dark line between the second and tliirel 

fringes of the same shadow. The lines x!p, ykq, and big- 4- 

z!r, represent the same lines corrcsiionding to tho 

other knife-edge. These lines are hyiierholas, h.aving by tho shadow of a wire and of a sm.all cirniilar 
for asjnuptotes the line DE, and hues par.allcl to disc. 

CA, CB, re.spectivoly. Tlie following is a popular explanation of the 

It will be seen that in this experiment tho fringes j phenomenon above described as now understood. 
. , Supposing light to he propagated, by 

® I undulations proceeding from a single 

I r small source or focus at A (fig. 6) : let 

, |J ■ B5 be a section of the front of a wave 

• ',' 1 , ' , of this light, that is, a section of a 

• ^'j ‘ '['J'l, , -f - — ^ ^ surface passing through all the particles 

C ^ — T '• - 'y which are at the s.ame instant in the 

~ • " ■■ E.fme ph.ase of vihr.ation. LetCorepro- 

I — ' ■" Ecnt tho front of the same wave, when 

1' r| . ^ it has p.assed through the additional 

; S' space BC. Tlio vibrations of the par- 

I ■ , tides in Cc are tho conseguonce of the 

‘ ■ I . . vibrations previously existing along tho 

• Tig. 1. space B6. But then, the motion or tho 

■ _ particle at 0 is determined not alone 

become wider towards tbe narrow end of the opening, by the previous motion of the point E, immediately 
just as in the former case they became ■ndder as the opposite to it, but is affected more or less by tbe 
knife-edges approacbed one another. motions of every point in the smfaoe Bi. If, there- 

The be.st mode for exhibiting the phenomena of fore, the vibrations over a portion of the space Bu, 
diffraction, and that now generally adopted for that bo intercepted by a dark object dc, placed there, 
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the circumstances ivhich determine the motion^ of 
the point G, may he totally changed; and taking 
into account the united effect of these ■I’ibrations, it 

may be found 
that the result, 
instead of light, 
will he dark- 
ness. Again, if a 
point f be taken 
directly behind 
the dark body 
de, although the 
Fig. 5. vibrations over 

the space de, 

which would otherwise affeot it, are stopped, it 
may stUl be affected by the vibrations in the 
remainder of the surface B6 ; and if the combined 
effects of these be such as to cause in it a suffi- 
cient vibration, there will be light at the point /, 
though it is properly within the shadow of ed. It 
is impossible here to go fmther into detail, and it 
can only be said that, on the assumption of Fresnel, 
the explanation of the whole phenomena above 
described is most complete 'and satisfactory, the 
fringes and dark lines being produced by the 
undulations alternately strengthening or destroy- 
ing each other. A very beautiful experiment, 
devised by Fresnel for the purpose, is foimd to 
furnish a complete verification of the theory. See 
Interference. 

DIFFU'SIOIT, the gradual dispersion of particles 
of one liquid or gas among those of another — or of 
the particles of a solid in a liquid holding it in 
solution. It is of the greatest importance in 
terrestrial physics, being the cause of the uniform 
composition of the atmosphere .at all elev.ations, and 
one of the causes of the speedy dissipation of noxious 
gases and vapoiurs in the open air, and of the nearly 
uniform saltness of the sea, &c., so necessary to 
animal and vegetable life. 

We shall consider the above cases ifi detail, and 
in addition the transfusion, as it has been called, 
which occurs when different gases or liquids are 
separated from each other by a porous plate or 
menabrane. The principal experiments on this 
subject are those of Gr.aham and Bunsen — ^to be 
foimd in the Philosophical Transactions or Graham’s 
Chemistry, and in Bunsen’s Oasometry. 

1. Diffusion of Gases . — If two fl.asks be filled, one 
with hydrogen, the other with chlorine, and con- 
nected by a long tube fitted into their necks by 
corks — in whatever position the compound apparatus 
be placed it will be found that the gases mutually 
interpenetrate — in this particular case the colour of 
the chlorine enables us to follow by the eye the 
course of the diffusion. When the mixture has 
.attained its permifnent state, each of the gases is 
found to be unifoianly diffused through the whole 
containing space, precisely as it woiud have been 
had the other not been present. In fact, the 
presence of a second gas seems merely to affeot the 
time which the first takes to distribute itself 
equably throughout the vessel, and in no other way 
to influence the final result. (Dalton, long ago, 
snggested the analogj>- of the passage of water 
among stones in the bed of a river.) The pressure 
of the mixture is the sum of the pressures corre- 
sponding to each of the gases, if separately occupying 
the space which they jointly fill ; and the same is 
true of a mixture in any proportions of any number 
of gases, BO long, at all events, as they do not act 
chemically upon each other. 

Precisely the same is true of v.apours. If, for 
instance, a few drops of ether be injected into an 
exhausted receiver, there wiU be an almost instan- 
taneous conversion of a definite quantity into vapour. 


so that its tension shaR have a certain v.alue depend- 
ing on the tcmperatime alone. If .air be present in 
any quantity whatever, the v.aporisatinn will pro- 
ceed more slowly, but the final amount converted 
into vapour will be the same ns in the former ease. 

A familiar illustr.ation of this is afforded bj’ the 
dew-point, which is a temperature merely, having 
no connection with the height of the b.arometer. 

Next let us take the case of a gas forced bj' differ- 
ence of pressures from one vessel to another 
through a very small hole in a thin metallic plate — 
one of the vessels, for insfcmce, being full of the gas, 
and the other connected with an air-pump kept 
continually in action. Experiment, and theory such 
as it is, .agree in giving in this case, for the velocity 
with which the different gases pass through the 1 
orifice, under similar circumstances as to pressure, | 
a result inversely proportional to the square root of I 
the density of each gas. Now',' if, instead of the 1 
plate with the small hole, we substitute a thin layer 
of bladder or other membrane, or f.' thin disc of 
plaster of Paris, it appears from experiment that the 
results are sensibly the same. Thus, if we have the 
same gas at different pressures on opposite sides of 
such a layer or disc, the rate of p.is3;ige of the gas 
through it, from greater to less pressure, will, for 
the same pressures, but different gases, vary accord- 
ing to the above law ; and, moreover, the presence 
of a second g-as will in no degree modify the rate of 
transfusion of the first. If, therefore, a gl.ass tube, 
say an inch in diameter, and two or three feet long, 
have a diaphragm of plaster of Paris formed near 
one end, and that end groimd flat, so ns to be per- 
fectly closed b 5 ’- a glass plate, it may be filled with 
hydrogen by displacement, its other and lower 
extremity being plunged into water, and care being 
taken not to wet the diaphragm. If the glass 
plate be now removed, transfusion will take place 
— hydrogen passing out as if into a v/icuum, and 
the constituent gases of air entering also ns if into 
a vacuum. On account of the comparative light- 
ness of hydrogen, the velocity with wmich it escapes 
wiU be considerably greater than that with which 
the others enter ; so that the immediate effect will 
be a rise of the waiter in the tube. After a short 
time, the whole of the hydrogen escapes, and the 
tube will contain only air. I’he proportion of the 
volume of the latter to that of the hydrogen m.iy 
be calculated from the above law — remembering 
that the hydrogen is practically diffusing into .a 
vacuum all along, and the air entering by the pres- 
sure of the .atmosphere in excess over that of the air 
in the tube. Allowing for the unavoidable errors 
of experiment, the verifications of these resiUts are 
very satisfactory. It has been attempted to deduce 
these laws as consequences of the dyn.amic.al theory 
of gases. See a remarkable p.iper by Maxwell in 
the Philosophical Magazine for 1860. 

Bunsen has suggested the application of tho 
method of diffusion to the very important question 
in gas analysis— whether the constituents of a g.as, 
as determined by the usual methods, are merely 
mixed, or are chemic.ally united. It is evident that, 
in general, the diffusion rate of a mixture of tivo 
gases will differ from that of a compound of tho 
same. 

2. Diffiision of Saline Matters in Solution . — If a 
strong brine be placed in the bottom of a tall glass 
jar, pure water may be carefully introduced above 
it, so that no immediate mixture takes place. If 
the whole be allowed to stand, the salt is gradually 
diffused through the vessel, which, after a sufficient 
time, will be foimd to contain a brine of uniform 
strength. Experiments have. been carefully made 
to determine, in such a case as the above, the dis- 
tribution of the salt through the vessel at various 
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penods hefore tlie permanent state lias been arrived 
at. They have been compared ivith the results of 
tlie theor}^ now to be explained, and the coincidence 
b.ns been found very satisfactory. The theory 
assumes that the rate of diffusion betv'ecn conti- 
guoM layers of the water in the cylinder is pro- 
portional to the excess of salt in one layer above 
that in the next — the co-efHcient of proportion- 
ality in\mh-ing a special constant of diffusion for 
the particular E.slt experimented upon. This is 
precisely the assumption that is made .about the 
linear conduction of heat in a homogeneous solid, 
or the propagation of electricity in a wire. The 
partial diflerential equation to which all of these 

c-ascs are reducible, '"■‘"'s obtained, 

and its complete solution exhibited in 1110003 
forms long .ago by Fourier, in his TUcorie de la 
Chaleur, one of the most remarkable mathematical 
investigations of last generation. See Heat, Con- 
nncTiox OP, and ELEcmicm:, Theohy of. It is 
curious to consider the heating of a metallic rod, 
or the solution of a few cryst.als of salt in a tall 
glass jar full of water, as problems thus directly 
allied to the signaling through the Atlantic c.able. 

Graham’s method of determining the diffusion 
co-efficient of a s.alt in w.atcr was simple, and yet 
admitted of great precision in the determinations. 
A number of glass bottles, cast in the same mould, 
had their mouths ground flat, so as to be accurately 
closed by a plate of glass, wliich — when the bottle, 
filled irith a solution of known etrenrth, had been 
^irefully placed in one of a series of equal glass 
j.irs, and cover'ed with a constant amount of water 
— could be slipped off without producing any consi- 
derable disturbance in the fluid. After a me.-i3urcd 
time, the glass plate was replaced, and the amount 
■of E,ilt winch had left the bottle accurately, deter- 
mined. 

The following are the most important of the laws 
thus ob-iained; they are quite consistent with the 
theoiy above mentioned. For solutions of the same 
substance, of different degrees of strength, the rate 
■of diffusion is proportional to the strength of the 
solution. Different s.ilt3 seem to arrange themselves 
in groups as regards their diffusion coefficients, the 
latter having simple numerical relations to each other. 
Analogy of chemical composition and of crystalline 
form appear to be the principal elements in the 
arrangement of the groups. The quantity diffused 
increases with the temperature, and at the s.ime 
rate for all salts. The presence of a second s.alt in 
the solution, or in the water into which the diffusion 
takes place, if not in large quantity, .appears not 
to affect the result, supposing, of course, that no 
chemical action takes place. It is evident that by 
this process a partial separation may bo effected of 
salts which have different rates of diffusion, and do 
not act chemically on each other; and it is found 
that in certain coses even ohcmic.al compounds, such 
as alum, may be' partially decomposed by the same 
mc.ans. 

3. Diffusion of Liquids. Osmose. — If sulphuric 
acid be carefully poured through a tube into the 
bottom of a vessel filled with water, coloured by an 
infusion of litmus, or red cabb.ige, the change of 
colour of the vegetable dye will enable us to trace 
the gradual diffusion of the acid in the water. Here, 
the process, though probably on the whole quite 
analogous to the case of gases, occupies more time ; 
but the final result is,' as in the former c.isc, an 
almost uniform mixture of the two fluids. There is 
no necessity for any special remark on this part of 
the subject, particularly as we have already adverted 
to the theory of this process. But if different fluids 
be separated by a membrane or diapluragm, some 


extremely remarkable results are obtained, ivhich 
were first carefully examined by Dutrochot. These 
have been attributed to the action of osmotic force, 
something of the same kind as capillary force, and 
probably a closely connected, if not identical form 
of molecular action. The theory of these actions is 
not yet well understood, but we shall endeavour to 
give from analogy a few attempts at explanation. 

If an inverted funnel, with a very long stem, have 
a bladder tied over its mouth, and, being filled to 
the neck with syrup of sugar, be suspended so that 
the bhadder is entirely under the surface of w.ater 
in a dish, the sjTup anil pass through the bladder 
into the water, and the water will pass through in 
the opposite direction, but in far greater quantity — 
produemg the extraordinary effect of a rise in the 
level of the fluid in the tube, which can with pre- 
c.aution be made to amount to a yard or two in tho 
course of a few days. The points of the attempted 
explanation of this phenomenon arc somewhat ns 
follows : The bladder has more capacity for, or "will 
absorb more of, water than of syrup. The first 
effect, then, is to saturate the bladder with water, 
very Blightl3' mkeed ivith syrup. On the lower side 
of tho bladder, water, with a small quantity of 
sugar in solution, is diffusing into pure, or nearly 
pure water, this process ivill boa slow one ; at the 
upper side, water (nearly pure) is diffusing into 
a strong syrup. Here, then, tho effect is much 
greater, and thus a grc.itcr qu.intity of water passes 
upwards than of syrup downwards. Similar effects 
m.ay be produced with a vast number of other 
liquids. Combined with capillarity, it is believed 
that these experiments explain the motion of the 
8.ip in vegetables, and various other phenomena in 
the vegetable and animal lungdoms. 

DIGA'MMA, an obsolete letter of the Greek 
alphabet, equivalent in sound to tho English v. In 
some of the earlier Greek dialects tho old y w.is a 
kind of aspirate, which, from its form, like one 
capital r over .another, was called digamma, and 
written F. Tho Pelasgians c.arricd this aspirate 
into Italy, where it remained in Latin as a real 
consonant, in such words as vinum, ovum, from the 
Greek F»r«f, iSet, The digamma had disappeared 
as a character from tho Greek language before the 
days of Homer. 

Dl'GBY, a small seaport of Nova Scotia on the 
Bay of Pundy, reputed for its curing of a variety 
of small herrings or pilchards, which aro smoked 
and dried for export ; they have a high flavour, and 
are knoivn in trade as Digbics. Fop. (1871) 1570. 

DIGBY, Sm Kenelme, tbe son of Sir Everard 
Digby, noted as one of the Gunpowder Plot con- 
spirators, was bom in 1C0.7, three years before tho 
execution of his father. He was brought up in the 
Protestant faith, and at the age of 16 was entered at 
Gloucester Hall, Oxford. After leaving the imiver- 
sity, where he had acquired tho reputation of great 
ability, he spent two years in continental travel. Ho 
returned to England in 1C23, and was knighted in 
Lord Montague's House. Under Charles L, he was 
a gentleman of tho bedch.amber, and held several 
public offices. In 1C28, ho equipped a squadron 
at liis own expense, and sailed first against the 
Al.’jcrines, and subsequently against tho Venetians. 
In 1G32, on the death of Dr Allen, of Gloucester 
Hall, D. inherited his collection of books and manu- 
scripts. In 1636, when in Franco, ho was con- 
verted to the Roman Catholic faith. He returned 
to England in 1638, and on the brealdng out of 
the Civil "War, he was imprisoned as a royalist in 
Winchester House, but in 1643 he was allowed 
to retire to France. At Paris, he was received with 
favour by tho court, and made the acquaintenco of 




Descartes. After Charles I. had fallen, D. returned 
to Englarrd, hut the parliament forbade him the 
kingdom, under penalty of death. Eetiring to the 
continent, he travelled in France and Italy j hut in 
1055, he was again in England, and was in frequent 
attendance at the court of the Protector. He 
went again to France, and busied himself with the 
I preparation of philosophical papers. He returned 
j to England in 1061, and died there in 1665. D. 

' married a dai^hter of Sir Edward Stanley of 
Tongue Castle, in Shropshire, b 3 - whom he had one 
son. 

I His works are numerous, and on a great variety 
of subjects, comprising A Conference with a Lady 
ahcut lU Choice of a Udigion (Par. 163S), Observa- 
I tions on Spencer's Fairy Queen (Lond. 1644), A 
Treatise on the Soul, proving its Immortality (Par. 
1044), Of the Cure of Wounds by the Powder of 
Sympathy (Lond. 165S), and Discourse on Vegetation 
(Loud. 1601, &c.). The Private Uenioirs of Sir 
Dighy, &c., written by Himself rvere published in 
London in 162". D.’s library*, whrch was removed 
to France when the Civd War broke out in 
England, became, on hrs death, the property of the 
French king. 

' DI'GEST, a n.ame often given to the Pandects 
, (q. v.) of the ciral or Homan law, because they 

, contained ‘ Legaha prieoepta excellenter drgesta.’ 

DIGESTER, Patlxs, is a strong boiler with a 
] closely fitting cover, in which articles of food may 
I ho boiled at a higher temperature than 212' F. As 
its name imphes, it was mventod by Papin, and a 
common form is the Autoclave, tig. 1, whore the lid 
can be turned round under clamps or ears, and thus 
be rendered ateain-tight. .Vuother form is given in 
tig. 2, nheie a p u.ju of the side is removed, to 
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exhibit the int. Mor. The lid .\. is fastened down 
bj’ .a sen w 15, and the steam generated m the boiler 
IS allowed t.i e..cape at a stop-cock C, or by raisin" 
the weighted valve D. The increased pressure to 
which the contents of the boiler are exposed, causes 
the boiling-point of the water to rise to 400’ F and 
occ.a3ional]y higher. The digester is of great v.alue 
as a me^s of prep.armg soups of various kinds, .and 
especially m the extraction of gehatme from bones. 

DIGE'STIOR', OnGA.vs a.vd Prociss or. The 
fraction or process of digestion is one of the chief of 
those organic functions which are directly concerned 
in mamt,aining the life of the individual, inasmuch 
as it is that through which the animal is enabled 
to receive aliment, .and to prepare or modify it 
for being assimilated to, and appropriated by, the 
vanous organs of the body, or, in other words, for 
being converted into blood 

^0 general expression, ‘fraction of digestion,’ 
minor or subordinate processes. 


-According to Milne Edwards, the acts of the diges- 
tive function may be classed as follows ; 1. There is 
the Prehension of the Food; 2. Its Mastication; 
3. Its Insalivation; 4. Its Deglutition; 5. Its Chj-mi- 
fication or Stomachal Digestion; 6. Its Chj'lification 
or Intestinal Digestion; 7. Defrecation ; and S. The 
Absorption of the Chyle. 

Before examining these acts in succession, and 
the mechanism by which each is effected, we must 
have clear conceptions regarding the classification of 
i food, the quantity of food, and other allied subjects, 
which rae (^cussed in the article Durr; and we 
should likewise have some knowledoe of the causes 
of those sensations which we call hmiger and thirst, 
which are, or ought to be, our natural guides regard- 
ing the periods for baking food, and the quantity to 
be taken. The im m ediate cause of ordinary hnn^er 
cannot be explained; but that it is due to some 
peculiar condition of the gastric mucous membrane 
seems probable from the fact, that the sens.ation 
continues after division of the pneiimogastric nerves 
from which the stomaeh mainly derives its nervous 
fibres, if we correctly interpret tht, feelings of the 
animals on which the experiments were made. In 
extreme hunger, the sufferer complains of a sense 
of sinking, which is referred to the region of the 
stomach, while general faintness and sometimes 
considerable pain are present. Himger, or the want 
of food which occasions it, may be diminished by 
rest, sleep, or .any cause that retards the general 
change which is perpetually going on in all the 
tissues of the body. We have shewn in the 
.article Dtct, that tobacco and .alcohol have a 
power of limiting the disintegration of the tissues, 
and thus of keeping off or diminishing hunger. 
When the sensations of extreme hunger are not 
relieved by food, the body begins to' feed upon 
its own tissues, and the symptoms of Starvation 
(q. y.) begin to manifest themselves. The period at 
which death occurs from abstinence, v.aries greatly 
in different anim.als — young animals dways d^■inn■ 
oooner than older ones. In man, total priva'tion 
of food usually causes death in .about a week ; but 
if a little drank be allowed, life is considerably 
prolonged. 

Thirst is dependent upon a peculiar condition 
(prob.ably undue dryness) of the mucous membrane 
or ae upper p.art of the digestive tube. The thirst 
m febrile affections is, however, probably due to the 
morbid state of the blood. 

We now proceed to the consideration of the 
uifferenfc acts of wliicli the digestive functioa is 
made up. 

1. In the act of prehension, man and many of the 
lo'WCT animals (monJieys, squirrels, &c.) employ the 
hands or ^terior extremities and mouth j the hps 
and anterior teeth, and, to a certain extent, the 
tongue, being also employed in this function. In 
the lower animals, however, the modes of prehen- 
sion are vanous. Some (like the giraffe) twist the 
tongue around the leaves and young branches of 
trees; others (the ant-eaters) have a remarkably 
long tongue, covered with a viscid secretion, and hy 
thrusting this organ into ant-hills, <S:c., secure their 
prey ; and in the chameleon among reptiles, and 
the woodpecker among birds, the tongue seems 
specially developed for prehensile puiq)oses. In the 
elephant, this act is accomplished by the prolonga- 
^0^ of tbe nostrils into the organ popularly knoTO 
as the trunk. In other mammals (the Ruminants 
and Solipeds), the large pendulous lips are the 
organs employed. In birds, the bill (which is a 
modification of the lips) .is always the prehensUo 
or^an of that class. 

Hie prehension of fluids is effected in two ways : 
sometimes the liquid is poured into the mouth, and 
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is allowed to fall into it by its own weight; in 
other cases, the tongue is used after the fashion of a 
piston, being drawn witliin the mouth so as to 
exhaust the anterior part of that cavity, and fluids 
arc thus forced to enter by ahnosjiheric pressure. 

2. ^Mastication is effected in the cavity of the 
mouth by means of the teeth. This ca-xnty is 
bounded superiorly by the palate or roof of the 
mouth, and in other directions by the cheeks, lips, 
and tongue. Projecting into its interior, above 
and below, is an arched scries of teeth, which are 
firmly fixed by roots into corresponding sockets 
in the upper and lower jawbones. The upper jaw 
(and consequently the dental arch imbedded in it) 
is immovable, or only movable with the entire 
head; but the lower jaw, ■uith its tcetb, is cap- 
able of moWng upwards, doumwards, backwards, 
forwards, and laterallj*, by means of tbe powerful 
muscles of mastication. It is by tbe varied move- 
ments of the lower teeth against the upper, through 
the action of these muscles, that the food is broken 
down or masticated. For information regarding tbe 
stnicturc, &c., of tbe teeth, see ToTn ; see also 
DE^TITIOy. 

The operation of mastication is very important, 
since the more the food is broken domi the more 
easily will it miv with the saliv.a and other fluids 
wliich participate in the di^^cativc process. 

3. Insalivation is effected by the admixture of tbe 
secretions of the three pairs of salivary glands (the 
parotids, the submaxillarics, and the suhlinguals) 
and of the buccal mucus vuth the triturated food. 
A brief description of tliesc structures is given in 
the article Gl-U^d. The common saliva, formed by 
the combined secretion of these various secreting 
organs, is a colourless, turbid, viscid, inodorous, ; 
and tasteless fluid, which, after standing for some . 
time, deposits a layer of pavement epithelium (see ; 
EiTruLLiuii) and mucus corjiusclcs. In the normal j 
state, its reaction is alkaUnc, but the degree of | 
alkalinity varies, and is gi’oatest during and after | 
meals. Saliva docs not contain more than five or 
six paiis of solid constitruents to 995 or 994 paiis of 
water, the most important ingredients being an 
organic matter termed pbjalinc, and sulpbocyanide 
of potassium, neither of which substances occurs in 
any other solid or fluid of tho body. The dail^’^ 
quantity of saliva secreted by an adult man is 
estimated at about 48 ounces, but determinations of 
this kind must be regarded only as apj)roximation3 
to the truth, since the activity of the salivary 
ghands is dependent upon varioas influences and 
conditions. Thus movement of the lower jaw, as 
in masticating, speaking, or singing, increases the 
secretion ; as also do acrid and aromatic substances, 
and dry hard food ; wliile the use of moist and soft 
food is accompanied by a scanty secretion. 

The uses of the saliva in reference to digestion 
are partly mechanical and partly chemical. The 
mechanical uses are almost too apparent to require 
notice. The moistening of the dry food by the 
saliva serves tho double purpose of adapting it for 
deglutition and of separatmg tbe particles, and thus 
allowing them to be more freely acted on by the 
other digestive fluids ; moreover, from its viscidity, 
it lubricates the bolus of food, and thus facilitates 
deglutition ; and it is probably also subservient to 
the sense of taste.. The great chemical use of the 
saliva is to convert the amylaceous (or starchy) 
portion of tbe food into glycoso or' grape sugar, 
and thus to promote itS absorption. 

4. Deglutition is the act by which the food is trans- 
ferred from the mouth to the stomach. The pharynx, 
or cavity into which the mouth leads, takes so slight 
a part in the digestive process, that we need scarcely 
allude to any anatomical details connected with it. 


It is sufficient to observe that between it and the 
mouth is the pendulous or soft palate, wliich is a 
movable muscular partition that separates the tw’o 
cavities during mastication. As soon, hcJwever, as 
the latter act is accomplished, and the bolus is 
jiressed backwards by the tongue, the soft palate is 
drawn upwards and backwards, so as to pennit tho 
passage of the food into the pharjmx. Tho bolus or 
pellet of food having arrived near the ccsophagus or 
gullet (which is continuous infcriorly and posteriorly 
with the pharjTix), is driven into it by tbe action of 
certain muscles, which almost surroimd tbe phar^mx, 
and are termed its condricior muscles. AJl volun- 
tary action ceases as soon as the food is pressed 
backwards by the tongue into tbe pharjTix. It is 
impossible to recall tbe pellet, and it is necessarily 
carried on (without even our cognizance) into the 
stomach. On receiving the food forced into its 
upper extremity by the action of the consti’ictor 
muscles of the pharynx, the ccsophagus is dilated 
(for it usually lies in a collapsed state, svnth its walls 
in contact, or nearly so) ; tms contact of the pellet 
with its mucous membrane causes its muscular 
walls to contract, and the food is thus driven, by a 
scries of these contractions, into tbe stomach. The 
act of deglutition is now completed. 

5. Stomachal digestion or chymification is the next 
process to he considered. The whole of the Alimen- 
tary Canal (q.v.), (fig. 1) below the Diaphragm (q. s*.), 

or great muscular par- 

tition which separates 

the caWty of the chest ( 

from thatof the abdo- I 

men or belly, pos- / 

scsses the foUo^ving 1 ( 

points in common, in \ , 

relation to structure: j ' 

The stomach, tho * ^ 

small intestine, and 

the large intestine, are ’ 

all lined by mucous 

membrane, have a V v ^ 

muscular coat, con- ? j 

sisting of two sets “■ t 

of distinct fibres — ^ ' 

namely, circular fibres C— ^ 
which surround tho y ^ ^ ' 

tube or visciis after 
the manner of a borien 

of rings, and longi- y £ „1 

tudinai fibres running j.'p ' ' 

in the same direction / J J]'o< ^ ,,'1 

as the intestine itself 1(M\ tX " j n J 

—and are invested 1 > (] .N 

with a serous mem- / 

hrane, the peritoneum f 

(see Senous Mkm- ^ 

BU.vur.s), which at the 

same time retains the 7 .fj !jj 

\'iscera in their proper i'’ A 

position, and j>crcQit3 Vj 

their necessary move- 

ments. ^* 0 * 

The human stomach Human Alimentary Canal, 
is an elongated curved a, ccsophagus ; b, stomach ; e, 
pouch, Udnff almost cardiac onficej d, pylorus; c, 

immofliitolv below small inUstlno biliary duct j 
l^caiatciy DCIOW pancreatic duct ; A, ascending 

the diaphragm, and colon ; q ti ansverso colon ; J, dc- 
having the form of a ecending colon j h, rectum. 
bagi>ine. It is very 

dilataulc and contractile, and its function is to 
retain tho food until it is duly acted upon and 
dissolved by the gastric juice, which is secreted by 
glands lying in its inner or mucous coat, and tben 
to transmit it, in a semi-fluid or pulpy state, into 
the duodenum. Its average capacity is about five 
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fig. 1. 

Human Alimentary Canal. 

I, ccsophagus; A, stomach; c, 
cardiac onfice ; d, pylorus ; c, 
small intestine; /, biliary duct; 
J, pancreatic duct ; 7i, ascending 
colon; i, ti ansverso colon; J, de- 
scending colon J h, rectum. 
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jiiiita. The parts o£ it ■which have received special 
names are the greater curvature (fig. 1) b, the lessor 
cm-vature, upon its upper border, and the cardiac, 
c, and pyloric, d, extremities. 

The mucous membrane, or lining coat of the 
stomach, is thick and soft, and lies in irregular folds, 
in consegucnce of the contraction of the muscular 
co.at, unless when the organ is di.stended ■u-ith food. 
On opening the stomach, and stretching it so as to 
remove the appearance of folds, 'U’o perceive even 
with the naked eye, but bettor •with a lens, nmucrous 
irregular pits or depressions, irregular in shape, 
and averaging about .jJ^th of an inch in diameter. 
To .see them properly, the mucus with which they 
are filled must be washed out (fig. 2, A). These 
pits are so shallow as not to dip into the mucous 
membrane to a greater extent than -Jth or ^th of 
the thickness. The rest of the thickness is cliicfly 



Fig. 2. 

A, Inner surface of tlio stomacli, shening tlic colls after the 
mucus lifts been washed out. niagnlfied i‘5 diameters. B, 
stomach-tube from the middle of tho human stomach, 
magnllled about ISO diameters i it, wall of tho tube, lined 
with large oral nuelcatod cells; b, the same cells Isolated; 
c, nucleated cells of columnar epithelium, occupying tho 
upper parts of the tubes ; <t, blind extremity of tho tube. 

made up of minute tubes, ntnniitg parallel to one 
another, and vcrtic.ally to the surface of tho stomach 
(fig. 2, B). These are tho gastric tubes or glands 
which secrete the g.a3trio jttico from the blood in tho 
capillaries which abound in tho mucous membrane. 
They p-ass in twos, threes, or fours from the bottom 
of each pit, and usually subdivide into several tubes, 
which, after running a more or less tortuous course, 
terminate in blind or closed extremities. These 
tubes are filled ■with epithelial cells, whose contents 
are composed of gramdes, with which oil-globules 
are often mixed, and each tube is invested with 
c.apillaries, which usually run in tho direction of its 
long axis. In the pyloric or duodenal cud of the 
stomach, these tubes (at least in tho dog and several 
other animals whoso stomachs have been c.arcfully 
examined in a perfectly fresh skate) are considerably 
wider than those which we have described, and 
differ from them .also in other respects ; and hence 
some physiologists bcliovo that while they collec- 
tively secrete the gastric juice, one set may secrete 
tho acid fluid and tho organic matter termed 
pepsine, and the other mucus ; tho free acid and 
tho pepsine are, as wo shall shortly see, the two 
essential constituents of the gastric juice. 

"tt^cn food is introduced into the stomach, three 
spcoi.al phenomena arc induced in that vascus: 
1. There are certain movements induced which are 
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dependent on its muscular co.at; 2. The mucous 
membrane is altered in appearance ; and 3. There 
is the secretion of tho gastric juice. Each of these 
phenomena requires a brief notice. 

On killing an animal while the act of digestion 
is going on, and at once laying open its abdomen, we 
find that the stomach is in a contracted state, firmly 
embracing its contents, and with both its orifices so 
closed as to prevent the escape of the food, this con- 
traction being due to the stimulation of the musculpr 
coat by the food. If we examine the movements 
of the stomach during digestion, which -we can do 
cither by exposing the stomach of a livnng animal, 
or by sending a magneto-electric current through 
this organ in an .animal just Idlled, we perceive that, 
in the cardiac half or two-thirds, the movements are 
extremely slow, the muscular coat apparently con- 
tracting on the food, and progressively sending it 
tow.ards the pylorus ; whilst ir» the pyloric 'end of 
the stomach the movements are more energetic and 
rapid, resembling the peristaltic or vermicular move- 
ment, which we shall presently describe- as occurring 
in tho intestinal canal. When the transverse con- 
striction h.as reached the firmly shut pylorus, a 
relaxation lasting about a minute ensues, followed 
by a repetition of tho circular contractions. The 
movements which these contractions impress upon 
the food arc described by Dr Beaumont in tho 
following terms ; ‘ The food entering the cardiac 
end of the stomach, c, turns to the left, descends 
into the splenic extremity, s, and foUowa the great 
curvature towards the pyloric end, d. It then returns 
in the course of tho smaller curv.ature, and makes 
its appearaucc again at the cardiac aperture in its 
descent into tho great curvature to perform similar 
revolutions. These revolutions are cflected in from 
one to three minutes.’ This account, given by 
Dr Beaumont, is based on the observations winch 
ho made in the stomach of Alexis St Martin, a 
Canadian, with a fistiflous opening into 'the stomach, 
whose case is referred to in the article Diet. Dr 
Brinton, however, adopts a modified view, which is 
probably tho correct one. Ho supposes that tho 
semi-fluid food entering at c (fig. 3), tho cardiac 



Diagram to slicwUlo general illrcclion ofmorement Impresacd 
on the (cmi'lluid food in t!ic atomneh. 
flo, Ibo licmisphcrlcal or iiirfoco current, carrying the actnl* 
fluid food towords the closed pylorus, ^vhc^o it is rehcctcd 
into b, the central current, ^vhlch unites tlie cardiac (c) and 
pyloric (d) openings. 

orifice, goes in the directions marked a, partly along 
the greater, and partly along the lesser curvature; 
and that these two currents of food meet at the 
closed pylorus, -when they are both reflected into 
tho direction 5, forming a central or axial current, 
occup 3 dng the real axis of the stomach w’hich unites 
the ttvo apertures. The mutual interference of 
these currents at their •borders causes a uniform 
admixture of the various substances composing 
them, Tvhilc the reflection of the upper and lower 
currents into ono another insimcs an eqUal contact 
of all the moss '^rith the secreting surface of tho 
mucous membrane. 
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Tlie changes in the mucous membrane are mainly 
the foUou-ing The inner surface of the healthy 
fasting stomach is of a paler pink tint than after 
the introduction of food, and n-hile in the latter 
case the reaction of the moisture on the surtaco is 
very acid, in the former it is neutral, or even alka- 
line, Dr Beaiunont foimd (in the ease of Alexis 
St Martin) that, on the introduction of food into 
the stomach, the vessels of the raucous memhr.anc 
became more injected, and that its colour became 
changed from a pale pink to a deep red. A pure 
colourless and slightly mscid fluid, with a avell- 
marked acid reaction, was then observed to distil 
from the surface pf the membrane, and to collect 
in drops, which tricldcd down the walls, and mixed 
■nith the food. 

That the gastric jtlicc, whieh is the term applied 
to the acid fluid which Dr Beaumont saw exudhig 
from the mucous mcmbianc, and which is secreted 
or formed in the gastric tubes which avo have 
already described, is capable of exerting a soU'cnt 
action on food, is proved b3' numerous experiments. 
It was first ascertained by Ee.aumur (1752), who 
obtained some of this fluid bj’ malting animals 
sw.allow sponges with a string attached, by wliich 
he could withdraw them. He thus showed that 
alimontarj^ substances out of the body wore altered 
by this fluid in the same manner as thej' .are changed 
in the stomach, and disproved the favourite theory 
of that period, which ascribed all the changes which 
.the food underwent in the stomach to a species of 
tritm-ation. Tlie subject of artifidal digestion, or 
digestion out of the' bodj-, has, since that period, 
been cprcfullj' investigated by manj- observers, and 
there is now no doubt that the changes whi^ 
the food undergoes in the stomach are essentially 
chemical, and not mechanical. 

Two years before Beaumont’s experiments. Dr 
Trout had ascertained not only that an acid fluid is 
secreted by the gastric mucous membrane of rabbits, 
hares, horses, dogs, &c., during digestion, but that 
the acid is the muriatic or hj'drocnloric acid, and it 
was supposed that the solvent action of the gastric 
juice was due to this source. But oxpenraents 
shewed th.at the solvent notion is not duo simplj* to 
the acid of the gastric juice, and that the latter must 
contain some other ingredient which, cither alone 
or in combination with the acid, can exercise this 
power. It was then discovered tliat the addition of 
a portion of the gastric mucous membrane to water 
acidified with hj'droclilorio acid produced a perfect 
digestive fluid, due attention being p.aid to the 
temperature, which should bo kept at about 100”, or 
about the normal tempenature of the interior of the 
animal bodj’. later observations shewed that wo 
can _obt.ain from the gastric mucous membrane the 
specLal organic matter on which its digestive power 
depends, and to this substance the name of pepsine 
has been given. The two essential elements of the 
gastric j nice are then : 1. A free acid, which in some 
cases seems to -be hydrochloric alone, and in others 
a mixture of hydrochloric and lactic acids; and 
2. An organic matter, which is foimd on analysis 
to bo hi^y nitrogenous, and to be allied to the 
albuminates, .and wliich we term pepsine. Tlie best 
analysis of human g.astrio juice is th.at made by 
Schmidt of Dorpat, avho, in 1S53, had .an cxccUent 
and rare opportunity of examining it in tho case of 
an Esthonian peasant, Catharine ICiitt, .aged 35 years, 
and weighing abopt 118 lbs., in whom there had 
existed for three years a gastric fistula or opening, 
three or four lines in diameter, under the left breast, 
betayeen the cartilages of the ninth and tenth ribs. 
Tho introduction of dry pease and a little water into 
the stomach, through the opening, occasioned (even 
in the morning, on an empty stomach) the secretion 
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of from five to seven ounces of a clear limpid fluid 
with .an .acid reaction, avhich, however, avas much 
less strong than Schmidt had observed in previous 
experiments on the gastric juice of dogs and sheep, 
in which he had .artificially established similar 
fistulons openings. The following table gives the 
mean of two analyses of tho g.astrio juice of Catharine 
Kutt,_with corresponding mean results of tho same 
fluid in tho sheep, a purely herbivorous animal, and 
in the dog, a purely canuvorous animal. 


aValcr, . . S'U 40 

Soliii constituents, so 

Pepsine, . . ,a 2o 

njdrochlone acid, v 20 

Chlorides of sodium, dre., 2 00 
I'hospliutcs, . 0*12 


Gsitrlc Juice 

931! IS 
13 8; 

4 20 
I'55 
COO 
2'09 


97M7 

2S’83 

17'SI 

2'70 

S88 

2-74 


The only impurity that could affect these analyses, is 
tlie s.aliva th.at possibly might have been swallowed. 

The quantity of the gastric juice secreted in 24 
hours was determined by Bidder and Schmidt [Die 
Verdaxnmgs-saftp, &c.) in the sheep to be |th, and 
in tho dog ^Jjth of the weight of the body. If the 
hatter ratio were true for men, a man of ten stone 
weight would secrete .about 14 lbs. of this fluid 
d.afly. In tho c.aso of C'.ath.arine KUtt, the me.an 
daily quantity amounted to no less than 31 lbs., 
or to more than a fourth part of the weight of her 
body. On this calculation, a man of ten stone 
would daily secrete 37 lbs. of gastric juice. 

The uses of this fluid in reference to digestion 
are clo.ar. It serves not only to dissolve, but also 
to modify the nitrogenous elements of tlie food 
(such as albumen, fibrin, casein, and, in short, all 
anim.al food except fat, and the blood-forming 
portion of vegetable food), converting them into now 
substances, termed peptones, which, .although they 
coincide in their chemical composition, and in many 
of their pit j’sical properties, with tho subst.anccs 
from which they .are derived, differ essentially from 
them in their more ready solubility in w.ater, and 
in v.arious chemic.al relations. Thus, albumen is 
converted by tho g.astrio juice into albumen-peptone, 
fibrin into fibrin -peptone, &c. According to the 
investigations of aaeissnor, the albuminates are 
simultaneously decomposed or broken up into pep- 
tones and substances which he terms parapeptones, 
which latter are not further changed by the action 
of the gastric juice, but are converted into peptones 
by the action of the pancreatic juice, with which 
they come in contact in the duodenum. 

All the best observers .agree that the gastric juice 
exerts no app.arcnt action on tho non-nitrogenous 
articles of food — namely, the fats .and the c.arbo- 
hydr.ates (sugar, starch, &c.) ; .as, however, the fats 
exert a favourable influence on tho digestion of 
nitrogenous matters, it is probable th.at they undergo 
some slight, although not appreciable, modific.ation. 
Gelatine and tho gehatinous tissues .are, .as f.ar as is 
known, the only nitrogenous articles of food which 
are not converted into peptones and parapeptones by 
the action of the g.astrio juice. 

Although the mam object of tho gastric juice is to 
dissolve the albuminates, &c. (e g., tbe contents of 
the egg, flc.sh, cheese, &e.), it appears from the expe- 
riments of Lclimann, .Schmidt, and others, th,at it 
c.annot dissolve the quantity necessary for tho due 
nutrition of tho organism. According to Lehmann, 
gastric juice can only dissolve -jl^th of its aveight of 
coagulated albumen, avhilo Schmidt makes tho 
quantity .as low as ^th. Now, since a dog secretes 
about iVth of its weight of gastric juice daily, it 
would only be able — even taking Lehmann’s esti- 
mate, which is more th.an twice as high as Selimidt’s 
— ^to digest 5 parts of dry or co.agulated albumen 
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for every lono parta «i its vcight ; bpt a dog, in 
onlcr to keep in conrlition on nn cxclu^rc flesb diet 
— nnd tliis 13 its natural food— eIiohM take 50 parts 
of Hcsli, containin'; 10 parts of dry albuminates, for 
cvcr\'1000 parts of it3 sveigbt. Hence its gasme 
juice only pnfijces for the diccEtion of half the albu- 
inin.itcs necessary' for nutrition— a result Tvnicli is 
in accordance ivitli the observed fact, that a con- 
siderable portion of the albuminates enters the 
duodenum in an undlssolvcd Etate, and which vriU j 
bo explained when we consider the part which the | 
inteatiuai juice— the fluid secreted by the various 
glands Ijdng in the mucous membrane of the small 
intestine— takes in the digestive process. On com- 
paring the experiments made on dogs with^ those 
made on Catharine KUtt, it appears that in the 
human subject the gastric digestion of the albumin- 
ates is much more imperfect than even in the dog. 

The process of gastric digestion is slow. According 
to Beaumont’s researches on Alexis St htartin, 
the mean time required for the digestion of ordi- 
nar^^ animal food, such as butcher’s meat, fowl, and 
game, was from two iiours and three-quarters to 
lour hours. 

The next point to be considered is i What becomes 
of the matters tliat are thoroughly dissolved in 
the stomach ? Are they absorbed, "uithout passing 
furtber down tho canal 1 or do they pass through 
the pyloric valve into the duodenum, and are they 
finally taken up by the lacteals ? Two of our 
liighcsfc authorities in physiological chemistry, 
Frcrichs and Bonders, maintain that the ahsoiption 
of the peptones commences in the stomach; hut 
the view generally adopted is, that the albuminates, 
&c., which arc converted into peptones, are for the 
most part taken up by tbo lacteals. The rapidity 
with wliich aqueous solutions of iodide of potassium, 
the alltaline carbonates, lactates, citrates, &c., pass 
into the blood, and thence into the urine, saliva, &c., 
shews that the absorption of fluids must take place 
vciy shortly after they are swallowed, and there is 
little doubt that tho hlood-vcssels (capillaries) of the 
stomach constitute tlic principal channel through 
which they pass out of tlic intestinal tract into the 
hlood. As tbo veins of the stomac^, which are 
formed by the union of these capillaries, contribute 



TIio under surface of tho stomach and Uver, which arc raised j 
to shew the duodenum and pancreas. I 

tl, stomach? V* pyloric end? I, liver? g, gall-bladder; 
d, duodenum, extending from the pyloric end of tbo 
stomach to tho front, where the superior mesenteric artery 
(rm) crosses the intestines? po, pancreas? ip, spleen; a, 
abdominal aorta. 

to form the portal vrin (see CmcuLA.'noN, Organs 
of), the absorbed matters pass toectly to the liver, 
and probably stimulate it to increased secretion 
(fig. 4). 

G. We must now follow the proCTcss of the semi- 
fluid mass known as the c/iynie, from, the stomach 
into the small intestine, and notice the changes 
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which arc coUectivol 3 ' iin^iresscd upon it, .mJ are 
knorvn as tJit/liJicatio/i or intestinal digestion. But 
before we can satisfactorilj’ do this, wo must saj’ a 
few words regarding 
the intestinal mucous 
mcmhnme, with its 
various glands, lee., 
and on tho changes 
which take place in it 
during digeraon. 

Iho mucous mem- 
brane of tho small 
intestino rcscmhles 
that of tho stomach 
in so far as it is of 
considerable thickness,' 
and consists in a great 
measure of laterallj* 
grouped tubes. The 
reader is referred to 
fig. 6, which exhibits 
a section of the 
mucous membrane of 
the small intestino in 

the dog. These tubes , 

which ^orm the irreat Vertical and lonsitudmal «cc- 
wmen lonn xue OTeax u,,, 

mass of the miclme jQ^ver part of tho jijunum, ilictr- 
portion of the section ing tlio genera] arrangement of 
marked h, are com- Its coau. 
monlv called tte fol- o, vlUl • I, InlesUnal tubes or 
IMm nf TAAerTnUin follicles of Lleberlinlm; e. sub- 

«l«es 0} lAOjerKium, areolar tissue; rf. cir- 

aJthough they were cnlar muscular fibres ; e, longl. 
first described by tudinal muscular fibres. 
Bmnner. They are 

straight, nearly uniform in diiunclcr throughout 
their entire length, and are p.ar.illcl to one another, 
and perpendicular to tho inner siurfaco of the small 
intestine on which thej' open. Kottog is known of 
the exact nature of their secretion} hut in .asso- 
ciation with tho secretions of 
other elands, they combine to, 
yield the intestinal juice whoso 
characters and uses uill shortly 

come under our notice. 

The pro|ecting bodies marj:ed itj 
o in the figure are termed the 
villi; they are minute processes ' 
of the mucous membrane of the 
small intestine, and obviously 
serve to increase to a great 
extent the amount of absorbing 
mucous membrane. They first 
appear in tbe duodemun, where' 
they seem to develop themselves 
as elongations of the partitions 
between the cells or pits into 
which the -tubes open. Com- 
paratively scanty in number at 
first, they become very numer- 
ous (covering the whole surface) 
in the further part of the duo- 
denum and the rest of the small 
intestines, giving to the mucous 
membrane a velvet-Uke or pUo^ „repUi.eiium. vlib tbe 
appearance; they finally cease In their 

at tho ileo-cieoal valve, which interior, 
forms the 'boundary between o, limitary membrane 
the small and large intestine, of tho Tilius; t, 
In man, they are conical in 
shape, and measure from -ryth 
to g^^th of an inch' in len^h. 

They x’aty much in shape and 
'size in the lower mammals and 
in birds. (In carnivorous animals, as the dog, they 
are longer and more filiform than in man.) 

The structure of a viHns ’ (fig. C) is somewhat 
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basis of the same ; r, 
dilated blind extre- 
mity of the central 
lacteal ; d, trunk of 
tlio same. 
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I ttTii;>U'-nl<'d, lint tvo must endeavour to (nqdain 

tolerably accurate knoxrlcd^ on 
I ii.t' jioint, no one can iindcrotnnd liorv most S ibe 
I > ' .nrinl elements of food (tbe albuminates and fatty 
I TTi'icts) make tbeir tray from tbe intestine to ^o 
! Ill > id. _ Eicli villus is provided with an abundant set 
• : caiiillarics, vliicb doubtless absorb fluid matters, 
ylucji thus lind tbeir way directly from tbe bowds 
into tbe blood (iis. 7}. A single artery enters its base, 


Wrftcit section oT the costs of the smnll IntcstlnCf shcvlng 
the espUIarlcs nod the beelnnlnga of the portal rein. The 
txti'Mf nro not sceOf not liMin? hecn penetrated hj tho 
Injection has been tlirown Into tho porLit rein. 

Ay Tcs*c1s of tho tUII I by those of tho iohes or follicles of 
Ileherkohn; <, those of tho mnsculor coat. 

nnd passing up its centre, divides into a capillary 
plexus, wbieb almost Bnrtonnds the villas immedi- 
nidy^bcncatb the mneons membrane. From these 
arise small veins, wbieb usually pass out of tbo 
villus in two, tbrei^ or morn tm^e, and contribnto 
to form tbe portal vein. See CmcunATioir. 

Tbe villus also contains in Its interior ono or 
more laetealr, wbieb are vessels with clnb-sbaped 
closed eztreirutics, wbieb absorb tbo cbylo from 
tbe intestine. Their nuDi-wliito apxicarancc, when 
they are filled with chyle, suggests tbo origin of 
tboir name. Tbe tissue wbieb occupies tbo cavi^ 
nf tbe villus, in wbieb tbe lactcals arc imbedded, 
nnd wbieb supports tbo capillary plexns, is in a 
great measure made up of nuclei and granules, 
except at tbo free extremity, wbero a vesicular 
(■tnicturc, resembling very minute fat globules, is 
apparent. 

Uborc is abundant evideneo that the function of 
the villi is cormcctcd wiili absorption, and mainly 
with the absorption of chyle. 1. Tho villi exist 
otdy in the small intestine, wbero the absorption of 
food goes chiefly otl 2, They arc most developed 
in that port of the intestine where cbylo is first 
formed. 3. They arc tuieid, cnloiged, and opaque 
during the process of eb^^ifieation, and small and 
slirunkcn in animals that luve bwn kept fasting 
for some time before death. 

In addition to tbo villi, tbo muenns membrano of 
tbo small intestine presents numerous transverse 
folds, winch are termed tbo valvulas tonnivenleg, 
from tbeir valvidar form and from tbeir movements 
under water resembling tbe winking motion, of tbo 
eyelids (fig. 8). Eami fold passes round tbree- 
fourths or more of tbo gut; and in the lower 
part of tbe duodenum, and in fbo jejunum (the 
parts in wliich they ate most fully dovoliqicd], 
they are often more than half on inob in depth; 


mneons tissue of eortam por- i,i 

tions of the intestmal tr.irt, i 

which n'ljuiro consideration. ',i. 

These arc : 1. Brunner’s s , . 

glands, wbieb occur only in t-i,' 

tho duodenum; 2. Sobtary '' — 

glands, which seem to occur Kg. & 

in all parts of the intestine. Small Intntmc distended 
both small and large ; and 3. *“? by aleo- 

Pej-m’s «re .Ma MSoJS 

usually coniinni to the ilciun. mtentes. 

Jtnt/mo^s glaudt are most 
abundant at the pylnnc end nf tbe duodenum. 
Pi structure, they resemble the pancreas, tbeir 
nltunato elements bomg bunches of vesicles, firom 
which minute ducts arise, wbic^ coalesce and 
form larger ducts, through ubich the secretion is 
poorod mto tbo duodenum. It is behoved that 
they secrete a flmd similar to tbe jiancreatio 
juico.^ The solitartf glanda occur in all parts of tbo 
intestine, bnt arc pcrbajis more niimerons in tbo 
jejimnm than clscwbcic. I'lacb gland is a simple 
membranons flask-sliapcd vesielc, tbe neck conc- 
sponding to tho surface of tbe intestine, whilo tbo 
rounded base bes in the sulnnucons tissue. Tbo 
neck presents no opemng, and bow tbo contents, 
whiidi consist of nuclei and granular particles, aro 
discharged into the mtcstmc, u not clearly known. 
As we never see them larger tb.in a mnstanl-sccd, 
we may presume that, on attaining that size, they 
burst. JPega'i gtamh (iig. 9} an. apparently mere 


I'lg. U. 

Vertical section tfanush a piicli of rcycr'a glandi m tho dog. 
0, vlUl ; &, tulice of LEoberUuhn ; c, submucous tisnic, vritli tbe 
glands of I’cgcr Imbedded In it ; d. muscular and peritoneal 
coats; r, apoz of ono of tbo glands prq)cctmg among tbo 
rubes. 

aggregations of solitary glands, forming oval patches 
in tiio ilcnm. These pntwes vary in sizo and number, 
bciiig largest towards Uio emenm, where tbeir long 
diameter sometimes measntes three or four inebe^ 
and smallest towards tbo jejunum; while tbeir 
number varies from fifteen to twenty, or oven 
more, nothing certain is Icnown regarding tbo uses 
of tiicso Eolitaiy or aggregated glanda; but ns they 
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are largest during the digestive process, -n-e must bile escapes extcmallj-, instead of makinf' its rvay 
infer that they are in some n-ay connected -n-ith that into the duodenum) usually have voracious'appetites 
function. Possibly, the peculiar odour of the faices e.vperiment3 on this point are easily made There 
may be duo to their secretion. In tj'phoid or enteric is great discrepancy of opinion ns to hoiv soon after 
fever, and in phthisis, these glands become ulcerated, a meal the bile floivs most abundantly into the 
yhich probably occasions the diarrhoea so common intestine. According to Kolliker and Muller y-hose 

in these diseases. , , , experiments were made on dogs fed only once a day 

Pmnners glands arc much more developed m the verj' little bile is secreted in the first and second 
herlnvora than in the carnivora j Peyer's, on the hour after a meal; more in the third fourth and 
other hand, are most dm-elopod in the latter. fifth; the maximum being sometimes .attaint in 

M e have endc.avourcd, m the preceding sentences, the fifth, sometimes not till the eighth bom-, 
to give the reader some idea of the complicated Numerous and somewhat discrepant views have 
stnictnre of the mucous and submucous coat of the at flificrent times been advanced regardimr the func- 
small mtestmes ; we now proceed to notice the chief tions of this fluid ; we shall here only nStice thorn 
uses of the rnuscular coat of the intestine. Tliis fimctions which arc connected with digestion One 
coat, as has been already mentioned, consists of use that has been ascribed to it, is to neutralise in 
two layers of muscular fibros-namely, circular and the small intestine the acid chi-me wliich cmerces 
longihidmal fibres, of y Inch the former lie ne.xt to from the stomach. But the -bile can contribute 
the submucous coat. The peristaltic or vermicular little or nothing to the neutr.aIi3ation of the free 
action by which the substances which enter the acid, bcc.ause, in the first place, the bile is very 
duodenum from the stomach are moved onwards, is slightly alkab'ne, and often perfectly neutral - and 
due to this muscular coat. A person “wlio has once sccomlly, because the clijmc in the intestine is still 
Ecm the abdomen of .an animalhaid open immediately acid after the acbni.xture of the bfie. Again, the 
after death, will have a liotccr idea of the n.atiire of bile has been asserted to possess a special solvent 
this movement than can be afforded by any dcscrip- action on tlic chyme ; hut none of the ordinary con- 
tion. It commences about tiie pyloric tliird of the stituents of the hatter seem to he essentially chani-ed 
stomac)!, from avhenco successive y ave-like move- ca-cn avhen digested for a lone time with fresh file’ 
meuts are propagated tlirougli the entire length of Again, much importance has°becn attached to the 
the intestinal canal. It is the rapid succession of antiseptic action of the bile on the contents of the 
these altenuatc contractions and relaxations th.at intestinal c.anal, in flavour of which a-iew it is alleged 
impels tlie mtestmal contents onav.a^, and occ.a- that aadieu no bile is poured into the intestine the 
Sion those movements avluoh, from their resemblance fseces have a putrid odour, as is sometimes ohseired 
to the avrithings of a avorm. h.aa-e been termed in patients aritb jaundice, and ns aaaas noticed by 
vervucitlar. It is very proh.ahle th.at tlio rapidity Prcrichs in animals in avhich the due, ‘ns diokchchvs 
of tlus movement vane.s in different individn.als— had been tied. Another use th.at has been assinned 
tho-o persons, for ox.ami.Ie, a\ hose hoavels .act twice to the h’lle is. th.at it e.xcrfs a stimulatinr- action 
daily haaang a more m[inl vermicular motion than I on the intestinal av.alls, and thus acts as a°natiiral 
those in avhom the act of dvfls'cation occurs onij- 1 imrg.atia-c ; and in .support of this view; it mav he 
once in the taventy-four hours. I mentioned that jaundice (in which the bile 'does 

M c have now to consider tlic effects jirodnccd on | not lloav into tlie intestine) is often accompanied 
the cbaaiie liy tiie different fluids avitli aiOiioIi it ' by extreme constipation, and that purified o.x-gaU, 
becomes mixed in the sm.all intestine, lliesc fluids taken citber in the form of pill or enema produce 
arc: 1. Tlic bile; 2. Tiie p.ancrc.atic juice; and, X an undoubted purg.atia-e action. But the m.ain use 

the bile seems to be to promote the digestion of 
l ie bile (fee Bii.r) IS .a faintly allmline or neutral fatty m.attors, and it accomplishes this end not 
fluid, contaimng two essential coiistitiicnt.s, one of so much by any solvent chemical action on the 
aadiich is of a resinous nature, wliilo tlie other is a fats (which at most is extremely slioht), as by a 
pigment. _ Tlie re.sinoiH constituent Is not jireeiscly peculiar phy.sic.al .action both on the°flats nnd oil 
idcntic.al in all kinds of bile, hut it generally con- the intestinal avails, disintegratiue the former, and 
sisls of a soda-salt whoso acid is either glyco-cholic impressing on the latter (by moiltenin"- the a-illi) a 
or fauro-eliobc .acid (q. v.), nr of a mixture of these peculiar condition y-hicli singularly facilit.ates the 
salts. 8trcckcr, to y-Iioin we arc mainly indebted absorption of flatty m.attcr.s.° This a-ieav is fully 
for our kiiowleilge of the chemistry of the bile, confirmed both by direct experiments out of the 
states that in most m.amm.als the resinous consti- body, and by comparing tlie relative qualities of 
tuent increly differs in tlic a-.arying proportions in fat that .arc retained iiT tlie body and applied to 
which the taurocholates an.l glycocholates .arc inter- the purposes of life by nnim.als with hiliaiy lishiloits 
mixed, the former usually prc]ii)iider.atiug. According openings, .and by he.aithy animals, 
to Bclimann, tlic rcsinaus constituent amounts to The pancreatic fluid avhich is poiwed into the 
at least 7S per cent, of the .solid residue. Tlic bile- diiodcmim at the same spot aa-itli the bile (see fiv. 1) 
pigment occurs in the bile of different anira.als under is a colourless, c]e.ar, somewhat auscid .and ropy 
taao forms namcla, .as .a hroaaii and as a green fluid, dea'oid of any special odour, .and exhibiting a 
Jiigmeut, the lattci lunhably only differing from the strong alkaline reaction. This fluid .as aricldedlia' 
former m being more highly oxidiseil There has different dogs with permanent fistulous' opening, 
iic\cr been n ca'Jc in plij'siolorists liavc ba<l varies considerably in clicjnical composition’ ^lo 

an opportunity of directly ohscra-ing the quantit3’ colicctia’e solid constituents rangiim from 1‘5 to 2'3 
bile that is secreted ba' the liuman subject, and all per cent, tbc organic matters front O'D to I'G and 
oiir mformation on this subject is derived from tbc mineral m.attcrs from 0'G2 to 0-7S ’ 

ob.^cra-ations on animals, in avliicb the diirius Me- The most abundant and important of the solid 
r/oc/m.s communis (see Li\-Er.) has liccn tied, and a constituents is a peculiar substance termed paii- 
fistulous opening cstablislicd into tlio gall-bladder, creatine, or pancrc.itic diastase or ferment, in com- 
If the same proportion of bile to bodily avcight holds hin.ation aiilh sod.a, to avhich this fliud oaves 
good in mnn ns in tbc dog, n innn ■\vcigbing ten its principnl cbcmicnl nnd pb3’siolofdcnI propertie*’ 
fctone V'ould secrete daily about five pounds of bile. Cnlcnlnting from tbc (lunntity of pnncrcntic juice 
All ob'^ervers agree, that tbc amount of tbc biliarj' sccrctod by dogs of known weif^bt wo may infer 
secretion varies directly with tbc quantity of food; that a man weighing ten stone secretes dail\’ about 
tnd as aiumals with biliary fistula? (in whom all the ten ounces of this fluid. 
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DIGESTION. 

One of the chief uses of the pancreatic juice in 
relation to digestion, is to convert into sugar the 
am 3 ’laceous or starchj^ matters Tvhicli have escaped 
tlie action of the saliva, and have passed unchanged 
into the diiodemun. It possesses this property in a 
f:ir higher degree than the saliva; and, as might he 
expected in reference to this use, the pancreas is 
fmind^ to bo niucli more developed in herbivorous 
than in carnivorous animals. Bernard, the repre- 
sentative of the modem school of physiology in 
Franco, claims for this fluid another important 
function; he believes that he has proved that iti'? 
solely- hj' the action of this secretion that the fat is 
reduced to a condition in which it can be absorbed 
and digested ; that is to sa}', that it is decomposed 
into gl^'cerine and a fatty acid- See Fat 3. This 
Anew has, however, not been "cneralty accepted, 
and it seems probable that although the change 
described bj’ Bernard takes place when fat and 
pancreatic juice are simply mixed together in a 
test-tube, it does not actually take {dace in the 
intestine, the acid gastric juice probably acting as 
an interfering agent. An attempt has lately boon 
made b}’ Connsart and hleissner to prove that, like 
the gastric juice, this fluid can dissolve albuminous 
matters ; but this » view cannot be substantiated. 
Considering the largo quantity of pancreatic fluid 
which is yielded in 24 hours, Seluuidfc, who has 
made the digestive juices the subject of his special 
studj*, is of opinion that the fuuctiou of this fluid is 
not so much to promote the conversion of starch 
into sugar, as for the purpose of diluting the 
chyme, and for reconverting the soda {which in tlic 
pancreas has 'been separated from the cldorinc of 
the chloride of sodium, and has combined with the 
{lancreatinc) into chloride of sodium. He shews, 
from numerical calculations, that more tlian half of 
the chloride of sodium existing in tho blood which 
circulates through the pancreas, is broken up into 
hj’drocldoric acid and soda, of which the former 
is separa^d by the gastric glands, while the latter 
unites with tho pancreatine. Meeting again in 
the duodenum, the hydrochloric acid and the soda 
reunite, and rc-fonn chloride of sodium, which is 
again absorbed, and rc-ciitcrs the circulation. This 
is perhaps one of the most singular decompositions 
and rcimions occurring in the animal bcd^'. 

Of the last of the fluids poured into tho intestine, 
and co-operating in the digestive process, the intes^ 
thialjuicef wc l^ow comparatively little. It is the 
aggregate secretion of the various glands wliich 
we have described as occurring in tlic walls of the 
small intestine. It is a colourless, or sometimes 
3 'dlo-\ri.sh, ropy, viscid fluid, which is invariably 
alkaline. We are not aware of any special or 
characteristic constituent in it, such as occurs in 
the other chylopoietic fluids. Its daily quantity 
is probably nine or ten ounces. It seems to unite 
in itself the leading properties of the pancreatic and 
gastric juices ; that is to say, it resembles the former 
in converting- starch into sugar, and the latter in 
dissolving flesh and other albiuninous bodies. 

We shall conclude this part of the subject with a 
few remarks on the. chemical composition of tho 
contents of the small intestine. On laying open the 
gut, wc usiually And a semi-solid admixture of 
imperfectly digested and indigestible substances 
and of tho coristituents of the uigestive fluids in a 
more or less changed condition. Tho reaction of 
this mass varies in diflerent parts of the canal, and 
in some measure wth the nature of the food. Iluis, 
tho contents of the stomach always redden litmus 
paper, whatever kind of food has been taken ; the 
duodenal contents arc also alwaj^s acid, but in a 
far less intense degree ; in the jejunum we meet 
with only a faint acid reaction, which altogether 

disappears in the ileum ; while in the cmciun, and 
sometimes in the lower part of the ileum, an 
alkaline reaction occurs. After a purely flesh diet 
the acid reaction disappears shortly below the 
duodemun, while after the sole use of vegetable 
food, it may sometimes be traced even to the 
crecum. As a general nilc, the contents of the 
large intestine arc alkaline. 

In consequence of the rapid absoiption that goes 
on along the intestinal surface, we meet unth a com- 
paratively small amount of soluble matters in these 
contents. Among these soluble matters wc often 
find gl 3 rcose (or grape-sugar), which seems to owe its 
origin to the metamorphosis of starch, and not to 
sugar having been present m the food ; for after 
saccharine food h.is boon taken, wc rarely meet with 
it m an 3 ' quantity in the small intestine, its absorp- 
tion taking place \nth great rapidity. In the 
alcoholic extract of these contents we can almost 
always find c\*idencc of the presence of biliary 
constituents. In the duodenum, and for a little 
way beyond it, we find glyco-cholic and tauro- 
cholic acid ; descending a little further, they rapidly 
diminish, till wc find tlie products of their clisin- 
tcgration ; while in tho large intestine, little more 
than a trace of these j>roaiicts can be detected. 
These chemical observations confirm the experiments 
of Schmidt, which shew that nearly half the hilo 
which is poured into the duodenum is decomposed 
before it reaches the midillo of the small intestine. 

7. Wc liave now arrived at the seventh stage of 
the digestive process, that of df’/cccatioii. The lino of 
demarcation between the small and large intestine 
is very obvious, and by the peculiar an*aiigemcut of 
tho ilco-cajcal valve 
(see fig. 10), matters 
are allowed to pass 

forward with facility, (Ir • < A 

while regurgitation r / 

is impossiole. For A'- ' 

anatomical details A 

regarding tlie large A' ^ 

intestine, we may t- V 7 

refer to the articles Vi/ . ( 

Alimentary Canal, 

CxcuM, and Colon, .A 

Tho contents of the '3 

large intestine difler V.-.' 

very materially from \ 

those which we have W 'I 

been considering in L i 

tho last paragraph, ^ A I 

and constitute the V 

frcccs. They arc more Fig. 10. 

solid and homogcnc- Cwcuminnatcd, dried, and opened 

Oils, and arc often **> Iho arrangement of tho 

moulded into a defi- 

nite sliapc bv the termination of tho Ileum j &, 

^ 11 ^ XI 1 ascending eoion ; c, ca?cum ; d, a 

^Us of the colon. tranaverBe construcllon project- 
Tho only essential »ng into tho caecum ; r/, lips of 

change which the tho valve separating tho small 

contents undergo in intestmo ; 

this part of tlieir tlZ "" 

course is, that they 

increase as they pass onward in solidity, in con- 
sequence of tho absorption of fluid from them 
by the mucous membrane. They arc propelled 
forward into the rectum by tho vermicular action 
v/hich has been already described. Here they 
accumulate, being prevented from escaping by tho 
contraction of tlio sphincter muscle — a band of 
strong muscular fibres surrounding and closing the 
gut at its lower extremity. The act of dctoca- 
tion, or of expulsion of tho foeces from the rectum, 
is effected partly by tho muscular fibres of that 
part of the intestine wliich aro stimulated to 
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contraction by a certain degree of distension, and 
ivbicb are to a certain extent under the influ- 
ence of _tbe will, and }iartly by the simultaneous 
contractions of tbo abdominal muscles and of the 
diaphragm, which, by reducing the antero-postcrior 
and transverse diameters of the abdominal cavity, 
compress the intestinal canal in such a manner as 
greatly to assist the expulsive action of the rectum. 
These forces, or some of them (for usually the detru- 
sive action of the muscular fibres of the rectum is 
I sufficient), overcome the passive contraction of the 
I sphincter, and the act of defrecation is the result. 

The faiooB consist of a mixture composed of undi- 
gested particles of food (such as vegetable cellular 
I tissue, fragments of tendon, slcin, and half-digested 
muscularfibre),of epitheliumandmucusfderivedfrom 
the intestinal walls), and of traces of decomposed 
biliary matters. Their peculiar odour is ascribed 
by some to the secretion of Pc3'er’3 glands, and by 
others to decomposed bile ; while Liebig refers it to 
:i_ decomposition of albuminous matters, foimding 
Ins view upon the fact, that by burning albumen 
with potash, he could manufactiu-e in the laboratory 
. odours of a fmcal character. The last is the least 
probable view. Their colour v.arics with the food 
On a mixed diet, they are of a yellowish-brown tint ; 
on a flesh diet, much darker; and ou a milk diet, 
quite j-ellow — and they become darker on exposure 
to the air. Their reaction is most commonly but not 
inv.aiiably .allcalino. Their daily quantity is very 
variable ; tlie mean of 17 observations made by a 
German physiologist, Il’ehsarg, was about 4'G ounces, 

I of which verj’ uearlj' one ounce was solid matter, 

I the rest being water ; the largest and the sm.allcst 
quantities being ten, and rather more than two 
ounces. Liebig, many years ago, made the obser- 
vation that the insoluble salts of the food .are 
mainly' carried off by the freccs, while the soluble 
salts are for the mo.s't part clinnuated by the urine. 
Eor further details on the chemistry of this suliject, 
wo must refer to the elaborate Jlenioirs of Dr 
hlarcot, published in the Phihsophkul Transactions. 

8. Tlie absoijition of the chyle forms the completion 
of the digestive act. The co.ats of the intestines 
contain two perfectly' distinct sets of vessels — one 
through which blood circulates, and the other con- 
taining a milky' or transparent fluid, chyle or lymph, 
which, after a somewhat circuitous route, is poured 
into the blood. AVo have already' referred to the 
fact, th.at fluids are absorbed from the stomach and 
intestiue by' the veins and cajiillarios of the mucous 
membrane ; wo now proceed to notice the mode in 
avhich the vessels of the second Itind, the lactcals, 
act as .absorbing agents. The lactcals are merely a 
portion of the great lymphatic system of tho body, 
which avill be described in a future article. See 
LnrriiATics. Tljcy commence, as has been previ- 
ously' mentioned, in the villi, and possibly also in the 
interr’cning mucous membrane ; and when an animal 
is killed while tho digestive process is going on, 
they haa'c, in consequence of their being distended 
arith chyle, the poculi.ar white or milky appcawanco 
W'hich procured for them their name of vasa laclea, 
from tlieir discoverer, Asellius, in 1022. Tliey pass 
in gi-cat numbers, and in a reticulated .arrangement, 
between the l.ay'crs of the mesentery', the portion of 
Peritoneum (q. v.) which surrounds the gut, and 
retains it in its proper position. After passing 
tlirough tho mosentorio glands, where their contents 
seem to become more highly organised, they malce 
their avay to tho right side of tho aorta in the 
lumb.ar region, where they fin.ally discharge them- 
selves into an elongated pouch, termed the recep- 
(aaihm clajli. From this pouch, tho thoracic 
duct, containing tho chyle, passes upward along the 
vcrtebr.al column till it reaches the level of the arch 
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of the_ aorta, behind which it runs to tho left side, 
and discharges its contents into the subcharian vein, 
close to its origin with the internal yngular, its 
orifice bemg jiroteeted by two valves. The nature 
of these contents has been already described in the 
article GnYLi:. This chyle is, in reality, incipient 
blood, which has been formed, as we have aheady 
seen, from tho food, and has been absorbed from 
the intestine by the laoteals. AVo have noav tr.aced 
it to its entrance into the general circulation, and 
it only remains for it to pass, in conjunction with 
the venous blood with which it is mixed, through 
the lungs, in order to be converted into new and 
perfect arterial blood, fit for the highest processes 
of organisation. 

AVe shall conclude this article with a notice of 
some of the most Btrildng peculiarities presented by 
the digestlvo organs in the lower animals. 

In the mammalia, we have dhree different forms 
of stomach — ^the simple, the complex, and the com- 
pound. In the simple form, the organ consists of 
a single cavity, as in man, but tho form may vary 
to a great extent. It is most simple and relatively 
smallest in carnivorous animals. This is the most 
common form of mammalian stomach. Li the com- 
plex stomabh, that viscus is made up of two or more 
comp.arhnents communicating with one another, 
but often without presenting any marked difference 
of structure. Tho kangaroo, the porcupine, and 
the squirrel, afford good examples of this form of 
stomach. In the cetacea, the stomach consists of 
from five to seven carities, that communicate with 
each other ; but whether their functions are simil.ar 
or diffiment is not known. The compound stomach 
occurs in the ruminants (the cow, sheep, c.amel, &o.) ; 
it consists of four distinct carities, differing very 
materially in their she, and in the arr.angement 
and structure of the lining mucous membrane (see 
fig. 11). The first, and by far tho largest cavity, is 



Compound Btomach of ox. Alimentary canal of fowl, 

a, fEsopliagus; &, rumen, or ff,aisopliogus; 6, crop ; c, pro- 
paunch j e, reticulum, or ventrlculus, or eccreting 

Bccondetomach | d, omasum, stomach; d, gizzard, or tri- 
or third stomach ; e, abom- turating stomach ; e, intes- 

nenm, or fourth stomach] tinal canal; /, two long 

/, the duodenum. ciccal tubes indicating the 

’ theoretical commencement 
. of large intestine. 

the paunch or rumen, h; it occupies a great part 
of the abdominal c.arity, and is the receptacle into 
which tho food is received when first swallowed. 
Tho second cavity is termed (from the peculiar 
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arrangement of tlie lining membrane, rrliieb forms 
deep polygonal colls) the honey-comb or reticulum, c. 
The third cavity presents a foliated appearance 
internaUy, and is hence popnlarly known as the 
manyplies, c?. In anatonhcal works, it is sometimes 
termed the psalterium, and sometimes the omasum. 
The fourth division, termed the reed or abomasum, e, 
i3_ somewhat of a pyriform shape, and is the true 
digestive stomach, in which alone gastric juice is 
secreted, all the preceding cavities being merely 
for the purpose of preparing the food for the more 
essential changes which it is here destined to imdergo. 
^e food first passes in a cmde umnasticated state 
into the paunch, which, lilre the crop of birds which 
we shall presently notice, serves as a receptacle for 
the food until the act of feeding is concluded, and 
moistens it with the fluid secreted from its walls. 
The water, however, which the animal drinks, seems 
to pass directly into the second stomach. During 
rumination, small portions of the food pass from the 
paimoh into this second stomach, from whence they 
are retmnod, in the form of pellets, to the mouth, 
where they undergo thorough mastication, and are 
then retiunod, as a pnlp, by the (Esophagus directly 
into the third stomach. The direction of the food 
Into one or other of these caidties is altogether inde- 
pendent of the will, and residts from a peculiar 
arrangement and property of the lower end of the 
(Esophagus, which does not termin.aio at its opening 
into the paimch on one side, and the second stomach 
on the other, but is continued onwards as a deep 
groove or semi-c-anal, with two lips. K these lips 
come in contact, they form a perfect canal, leading 
directly to the third stomach ; while if they remain 
open, the food passes into the first or second stomach. 
The dry food first swallowed opens the lips and 
escapes into the paunch, while the masticated food, 
being soft and pulpy, passes along the groove, 
vrithout opening its lips, into the tiiird stomach. 
Hero it is diffused over a large srrrface of mucous 
membrane, and doubtless undergoes certain changes 
before entering the fomth 'or true stomach. In the 
camel, the dromedary, and the llama, numerous 
rows of large, quadrangular deep water-cells are 
developed on the parietos of the second stomach, 
and on the part of the paunch nest to that cavity. 
These cells arc smrrounded by muscular fibres, which, 
by their contraction, exclude the food from their 
interior, and by their gradu.al opening, the water is 
.allowed to mix in successive small quantities with 
the food. It is by this arrangement that these 
animals only require to drink at oomp.arativcly long 
mtervals. The intestin.al canal of the ruminants is 
of gre.at length, being sometimes, as in the sheep, 
more than thirty times the length of the body of 
the animal ; and in herbivorous animals generally, 
as comp.ared with carnivorous, the canal is very 
long. 

It is in the large intestine that, nest to the 
'Storaach, vro find most varieties of structure. Cuvier 
has given the followin" resume of tlie principal facts 
connected irith this subject, to 'which, however, there 
are numerous exceptions. 1. In man, the orangs, 
and the womhats, there are both c©cum and vermi- 
form appendix. 2. In the other quadmmana, the 
digitate carnivora, the marsupiata, the rodentia, 
the pachydermata, the niminantia, the solipeds, and 
the amphibious mammals, there is a cajcum (often 
in vegetable-feeders larger than the stomach, and 
probably subservient to the digestive process), but 
no vermiform appendix. 3. In the edentata, the 
plantigrade carmvora, and the cetacea, there is 
neither ccociun nor vermiform appendix. 

In birds, as in all other classes of animals, the 
alimentary canal varies according to the nature of 
the food, being long and capacious, and in some 
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parts highly muscular, in the granivorous tribes, 
while it is much more simple in those which live on 
fish and other animal food. We take the common 
fowl as a good example of the former class (see fig. 
12). The ccsophagus, about the middle of its course, 
and a little above the xinion of the clavicles (the 
furculum), presents an enlargement termed the crop 
or ingluvies, which varies in form and structure 
according to the food, and is provided with numerous 
glandular follicles. Just before terminating in the 
gizzard, the cesophagus again dilates to form a second 
but smaller cavity, known as the glandular stomach, 
proventriculus, or ventriculus succenturiatuSi c, from 
whence a copious secretion of gastric juice is 
poured out and mixed ^^ith the food, which, having 
previously been macerated by the secretion of the 
crop, now passes on to the gizzard, d, which is a 
muscular organ of immense strength, which grinds 
and crushes whatever is placed in its central cavity 
— a process that is facilitated by the presence of 
hard pebbles, which are instinctively swallowed by 
the bird, and act the part of millstones. There 
is no very marked division in birds between the 
large and small intestine, the theoretical limit 
being indicated by the presence of two (sometimes 
only one) ccecal appendages,^ 

There are no special pomts that we need notice 
regarding the digestive organs of reptiles, except 
that as the ophidians (serpents) and saurians 
(lizards) are mostly carnivorous, and most of the 
chelonians (tortoises) are herbivorous, the apparatus 
in question is more simple in the former than in 
the latter. 

The amphibia afford us an excellent illustration 
of the close connection between the nature of the 
food and the development of the intestinal canak 
In the yoimg tadpole of the common frog, which 
lives upon the soft vegetable matter of our fresh- 
water ponds and ditches, the stomach is narrow 
and elongated, and the intestine is of extraordinary 
length, and of nearly equal diameter throughout,, 
being coiled up in a spiral manner, and distending 
the capacious abdomen, As the tadpole becomes 
metamorphosed into a frog, it changes its vegetable 
food for sluffs, worms, grubs, ^es, &o., and, at the 
same time, tne alimentary canal becomes very much 
shortened, and its divisions into stomach, &c., more 
distinctly marked. 

In osseous fishes, the alimentary canal is generally 
shorter and more simple than in the higher verte- 
brata, in many — as, for example, the herring — being 
shorter than the body, and, excepting the stomach, 
running in nearly a straight line through it. In the- 
cartUagmous fishes, as the sharks, rays, &;c., a spiral 
valve winds in close turns from the pyloric to the 
anal eitremily', leaving merely a small central aper- 
ture, along which the contents slowly progress. By 
this Bingmar arrangement, the intestine, although 
short in proportion to the length of the animal, 
presents an enormous absorbing surface. 

The limits within which we must confine t.bi« 
article, preclude us from noticing the various modi- 
fications which the digestive organs present in the 
various departments of the invertebrate animals ; 
and we sh^ conclude with a fe^v’ remarks upon the 
mode in which digestion is earned on in some of the 
lowest and simplest animals. The hydra or fresh- 
waterpolype is a minute animal, consisting of nothing 
but a bag or stomach, with tentacles surrounding its 
single onfice. The animalcules, &c., which the hydra 
catches by these lasso-like tentacles (see Hydra), 
are drawn into the interior, where they are digested, 
and applied to the nutrition of the organism, the 
insoluDle portions being rejected by me aperture 
through which they entered. In the aciinoplirys sol, 
or sun-animalcule, there is no persistent apertore; 
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but 'svhcn its radiating filaments— froiA whicli it 
(Icrivcs its name — have secured a particle of organ- 
ised matter fit for its nounslimcnt, they twist oyer 
it, compress it against the globular body, wbicli 
first 3 'iclda, and becomes concave at the point, and 
finally closes over it, the prey being distinctly %'isiblo 
in the interior. Tins astomatous animalcule can 
thus form a mouth and stomach when it requires 
them. Tlie indigestible remains arc ejected by a ] 
corrcspoiultiig reversed process. TIio amcchd or , 
F/tonfjc-])rufiu-^ neither has a mouth and stomach, nor 
can it construct the«:o organa : it Bimj»ly folds itself 
around the bulid jiartiules fnun which it derives ' 
its nounsluucnt, aiul iinhihcs their mitritioua fluids 
through Its cell-wall. AVe might a«hl«ce various 
other c.xamplca of amrnals devoitl of a stoin.-ich, but 
wo have brought forward Miilicient evulcncc to shew 
that the old iloctniu', that this organ is a lucessary 
constituent of an anmial, cannot he Eiistained, when 
wo apjiroacli that di halahle land winch separates 
the tw<i great urganibed hingd«>ius ut mature. 

DIGCiING. The *-pr jti-iii of digginjg is i>cr- 
fonnod with a Bp.ido or prong* d b»rh. The ajiade 
or fork is thrust in w.th thr and the mass of 

earth 13 lint lonsemd li> the leVfr-[»o\ver of the 
handle, then lifted and in\< rtrtl. When this opera- 
tion porfonne<l >n bpnng snmmrr, the ground 
should be drj', so .os to obtain ptilvens.almn as e.asily 
and to as great ♦■xt«'nt ns pt»sHible. In stronger 
Muls, which are <lug ni autumn, a little moisture 
IS dcfirahh*, ns tho land Ins fallow, and the fronts 
<'f winter .aft' rw irds pulsrriM* and rvsluce it to .a 
prop*T dc,:r< o f T fMMMng tin* ofopi in rpnng. 
ihgging IS almost entir<l% < ouimed to the cuUi- 
\atit»n *'f ganb ih, for thongli a niont < fhewnt moans 
of cultnatmg the >. ;1, it ji t • • for fielib 


bitter nauseous taste, and are violently emetic and 

cathartic; but when dried and administered in 

small and repeated doses, they arc diuretic, and 

therefore sometimes useful 

in ilropsy; and are still 

more v*aUiablc on account 

of their sedative jiow'er over 

the action of the heart and i ’ 

the circulation of the blood, 

and arc used in disease.s 

of the heart, aneurisms, ^ 

hrcinorrhages, kc. They f\ 

appear also to possess some r 

iicculhar power over the /?i?V ' 

l>rain and nervous system, vj 1 [V'* A 

and have been cmplo 3 *ed /J I ^ 

in insanity, cjiilops}’, and ' [( 

other diseases. They arc Y'lt' 

adininistcred generally in . \ 

the form cither of tincture \ 1 

or infusion. Tlie^' ought \ I— 

to be collected bfforo the \ l] 

flowers expand. The^’ owe V'lV V * 

thoir active jiropcrlies to a 

l>ccuiiar cr 3 *ataIIino prin- '* 

ciple, called D'ujUnlxnc 

(q. V.). The use of D. ns 1 

a medicine requires great 

caution on account of a ’j 

IToporty whioli it i)igU;aiB l>unmri.'3. 

— viT}' rcinarKablo in n 

ve"i'table mcdicini.' — of cinmilnlivc action on Uio 
sy.stcm. Many, if not all of tin; pjvccics of D. ajipcar 
to iio-Ji-'i .‘imilar j>ro]>crlic.'! with D. pnrjnirci, ami 
to be capable of bonij; .subititutcl for it. 
niGiTA'ni.v. .‘5oo ^tIL!.CT. 
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crop^ It IS aim *t dwa\ i ‘-'rtol to, however, 
in this niuutrv* f'*r •! j/tu.* •• *r'*r Imiching land 

will' h lias iii tim> • r '-r full «»f f>tomM or 

bouhbTJ. I'lit 1 r. ^.nth. thv ‘«pvl<» was ih*' *nK* 
iiiiplenii nt u-' I h-r ui jar>biis. but Jt'«l 

forks an* cumng ripeilv .nt * »»•>••, 1». mg hghlrr nnd 
more I S’ lly dns « fi int-> l)i<' • .1 I’* ii«b \ pnqnnng 

tlie laml for plant-*. tli«’ •*! i*l au<l the f*.rK. ehifth* 
llm latt* r, .an* u-» *1 h r t d.m,! . r* p^. sii. li as potato, s 
nml <*arr««ts, out --f tie .T"und. 


DlfUTIGll.V'D.V (hat. fingtr-walking). in the 
roological PV'sUni of Cuvier, one of the tribes of 
the eWna’ron: (q. v.), ill /lingui'»hcd b^' walking on 
the locs alone, the licel not touching the grouml. 
Ain«)ng the digitignv'lc qu.adrupcds are included the 
mo-t caniivonuis of the Ctrr/iirora, the feline and 
canim* familii's, hya-n.as, civetci, weasel'*, A.c. The 
Wca«»d fnmih’ {.Vut.^hW'r), however, fonns a con- 
necting link, in reqv'ct t'l the ch.aracl'T derivoil 
from tho imnlo of wallcing, between the tribe I). 


1)1 (JIT I l.at «/< /*''/ •. f lt*‘ ling* rk v t« nn applied to 
th<- l*n'3’mh"Ii "l o, 1,». top, thus 

C»u5 is ‘ lid t.» b*- a nurid . r "f tlir* « 'iigit e Niimbi*ri 
v.iTc * rigmally mlh*il-d !•% tie Img* n, nml lienee 
tile xiane*. .\sln>n"*m ri u-.* di/it t*i ‘igml\* .a 
tw« Ifth pirl "f tie *h\tie I* r • f tie* tin .-r ne»on, ami 
fji'al* oi nn clip • "f -<\>n neaniiig tliat 

tevt n tv.» Iftln «tf th.* d.am* t r is ♦ .\*r«d. 

DIG IT. V LI II I. an ail.\e pniKqdo pn-juit in 
fmrj'UF'ti, «.r !.*\gl*»v*. 

DIGlTALI.'s, .a g* nils <-i pl.iuts of tho iiatur.il 
onler *Vcrup/i«furi f.'of . n itjv t s vlmtlv' of tho boiith 
of Ihirop** ami temjHrali jiirls *•( .\si.a. One oiil\% 
the common l’\ix»Jio\ i. {If /o/r/o//^»ik n a n.itivc of 
Brilain, nnd is m-iv abtiml.int in M.me parts of the 
coimtr}', its large purpl*- ibiv.irs .utt n g»\ ing a g.a^- 
.apj»c.an\ncc to dry binks .uel bt*fp lidls. It ts not 
uufrcipicntly admittisl mt** ilowi r gardens, particu- 
larly* a white-flowrred ^a^l•t\ Its Lnghsh mime, 
nnd Iho botanical name D. iL.at, dtjxtul'^ the linger 
of a glow), Iwth refer to the form ol its llowers. 
The central and houthi.ru parts of Lurope produce 
Ptvcral hpecies with y’ellow flowers, one of which, 
D. ijramhjJoni^ is imt an uncommon ornament of 
gardens. Jj. /u/r/»nrta is iiiiich valued in incdiemc. 
It w.as first brought into repute by Dr Withering. 
Its leavts and heeds are the jiarts used, generally 
the former. 'Hiey arc narcotic and poisonous. The 
leaves have a disagreeable hiiiell when fresh, and a 


and the tribe /Va/ih^irrTfM (q. v.), being, in fact, 
h'uni-plantigrade, and not walking ou the mere lips 
of the toes, like the other digitigrad.i. 

DIGXD fLat. Dim'u), a towm in tho dcparlracnt 
of the Ika>'=« s-.\lpes, on thcBleonne, GO miles north- 
c.a’jt of Mar-cilh, uceupies a picturesquo situation 
upon .a mountain slopr*, and is encircled hy* walls, 
but ita clrccls are narrow, crooked, and .sleep, and 
the hous-‘s mean nnd s(iualid, * Its chief building h 
the Prefecture, once the bishfqi’a palace, a very* 
onhnary edifice. Tlie principal iiiamifnctnrcs of 1). 
are articles of leather, and it has a trade in dried 
fruits, lionev, wax, woollen and linen cloth, kid- 
rkiiis, vvC. In the ncighhourliood there are several 
hi»t h.iliiu' .‘■pnngs temp'raluro 10 P P. I'op. (Ib7‘2) 
•loGO. Of JBnia, wluch is mentioned by Pliny, 
nothing ninain?. It is known that it unbraced 
Christianity* at an early period, and has given title 
to .a bishop since the y*car .*U0. In the year 1G29, 
a pkaguo reduced the po]>ulatioii of D. from 10,000 
to IdOO. 

DITIOXG, or S.VXrOVihe largest feeder of Ihc 
Brahmaputra, rises on tho north sldo of the 
Himalayas, near tho Bourccs of tho Sutlej and the 
Indus, in lat. JJO’ 2o' N., and long. S'2’ o li, and 
biiraUs through that great mountain-chain near 
lat. 25* ir/K., and long. 9.V 10' li, having pursued 
through Tibet an easterly coui'sc of .about 1000 
I milc-s. Finally', it joins the more easterly branch 
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uf tlie Brahmaputra, near the north-east angle of 
AEsam. 

a town of Frtance, in the department 
or Cute d’Or, formerly capital of the old duchy 
of Burgiindy, m hat. 47° 20' N., and long. 5° 2' E., 
and about 195 miles south-east of Paris by rail- 
way. ^ D. occupies a most delightful situation in 
a fertile plain on the right bank of the Ouche, 
and at the base of the aune-clad hiUs which pro- 
duce the famous Burgundy udnes. The eniurohs 
are exceedingly beautiful. D. is surrounded by 
lofty walls, pierced for five gates, and the ram- 
parts being tastefully planted ■u’ith fine trees, 
furnish very agreeable promenades. The toum is 
for the most part well and regularly built, and the 
streets spacious and clean. Among the pubbe 
buildings, which are numerous and imposing, the 
chief are the cathedral, a massive Gothic structure, 
dating from the 13th c., iiuth a tall wooden spire, 
above 300 feet high; the chm'ch of Notre Dame, a 
noble specimen of the purest Gothic architecture; 
the church of St Sliohael, ivith a splendid renais- 
sance front ; the theatre, a handsome building, with 
a fine Corinthian portico; and the palace of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, now used as the town-h.aU, 
and much modernised externally, but possessmg 
interiorly some of its earlier features, and con-, 
tabling a museum very rich in monuments of the" 
middle ages, besides a library’ of 50,000 volumes, 
and several hundreds of manuscripts. D. is also the 
seat of a university academy with three faculties — 
law, science, and letters — and possesses, in addition, 
a royal college, a theological seminsiry, a botanic 
carden,_and an academy of art. The manufactures of 
D. consist of woollen cloth, blankets, hosiery, leather, 
vinegar, chemical products, &o. ; and there are salt 
refineries, distilleries, and lireweries ; but the town 
is mainly dependent on its trade in the wines of Bur- 
gundy. Pop. (1872) 30,097. D. dates from Koman 
times, its ancient name being Dibio, It came into 
the possession of the Burgundians in the 5th c., and 
from them passed to the Franks. In the 9th c., 
it was ruled by counts of its own, under the 
suzerainty of the bishops of Langres. In the llth 
0 ., it ivas imited to the duchy of Burgundy, of 
which it became the capital, and the usual resi- 
dence of the dt^es, who rebuilt and greatly enlarged 
.and improved it. D. has numerous establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of the Liqueur de 
Cassis, a beverage prepared from the black-currant, 
and of which, in 1859, it produced 220,000 gallons. 

DILAPIDA'TION, in English law, is where an 
incumbent suffers his parsonage-house or outhouses 
to fall down, or" be in decay, for w.aut of necessary 
reparation; or pjulls down or destroys any of the 
outhouses or buildings belonging to his living; or 
destroys woods, trees, &c. ; for it is said to extend 
to committing or suffering any wilful waste on the 
inheritance of the church.— Stephens’s Eccl. Law. 
Dilapidation is a species of the legal injury known 
as Waste (q. v.). A rector or vicar is bound to keep 
his residence and the chancel of the church in 
repam, but not to supply or maintain anything in 
the way of om.ament, as painting, -white- w.osliing, or 
papering. An ecclesiastical person suffering the 
church-property to get out of repair, is subject to 
an action for dilapidation at the instance of his 
successor (13 Eliz. e. 10, s. 2) ; and by 14 Ehz. c. 11, 
s. 18, the money so recovered miLst be applied to 
the rop.air3. By 5 and 6 Viet. c. 108, s. 19, being 
.an act to empower ecclesiastical corporations to 
grant long le.ases, it is provided that the inemnbent 
shall not be liable for ^apidation occurring during 
such leases. 

DI'LATOEV PLEAS. See Pninv. 


DILE'MJIA. A true dilemma is defined by 
Whately as ‘ a conditional syllogism -with two or 
more antecedents in the m.ajor, and a disjimctive 
minor.’ The following dilemm.a, of the kind c.alled 
destructive, •^^^ll perhaps convey a clear-er notion 
than .any definition. ‘ If this man were wise, he 
■n’ould not speak irreverently of Scripture in jest; 
and if he were good, he would not do so in earnest ; 
but he does it, either in jest or earnest ; therefore, 
be is either not -nase, or not good.’ There being two 
conclusions, one or other of which your opponent 
must admit, he is in a manner caught between 
them ; hence we speak of the horns of a dilemma. 

.DILETTA'NTE (pi. dilettanti^ Ital.), in its 
original sense, is synonymous with an amateur, or 
lover of the fine arts. It is often used as a term 
of reproach, to signify an amateur whose taste lies 
in the direction of what is trivial and vulgar, or of 
a critic or connoissem- -whose knowledge is mere 
affectation and pretence. It is sometimes assumed, 
in a spirit of self-depreciation, by those who are 
unWalhng that their critical acquirements, or artistic 
productions, should be judged by the rules which 
would be applied to those of persons who had made 
a professional study of art. It was in this sense 
that it was assumed by the Dilettanti Society (q.v.). 

DILETTANTI SOCIETY, a body of noblemen 
and gentlemen by whose exeitions the study of antique 
art m England has been largely promoted. The 
Society was founded in 1734, and held its meetings 
at the Thatched House Tavern in St James’s Street. 
It was in its beginnings simply .an amateur club, its 
object being to combine social and friendly inter- 
course with the cultiv.ation of .artistic knowledge 
and the gratification of artistic tastes. But its 
funds having .accumulated to a large .amount, its 
members resolved, in 17C4, to fit out an expedi- 
tion for the purpose of collecting details and draw- 
ings of the most remarkable artistic monmnents 
of antiqiuty. The persons selected for carrying 
out this important undertaking were Mr Chandler 
of Magdalen College, 0.xford, the editor of the 
Marmora Oxoniensis; Mr Eevett and Mr Stew.art, 
the authors of the magnificent work on Athenian 
Antiquities ; and Mr Pars, a talented young artist. 
Having spent two years in Greece, they returned 
in 17G6, bringing wth them the m.aterials for the 
two splendid volumes on the Antiquities of Ionia, 
which were published at the expense of the Society. 
Architecture h.ad been the first object of their 
inquiries, but their attention was now turned to 
sculpture, which was then at the lowest ebb in 
England. A series of the finest antique statues, bas- 
reliefs, and busts, were selected .and engraved with 
the greatest care. This work appeared in 1809, with 
dissertations by Payne Knight. In 1811, a second 
architectural exploring-party w.as despatched by 
the Society to Asia Minor, consisting of Mr (after- 
wards Sir William) GeU, Mr Bedford, and Mr 
Gandy. Two vohunes were issued, one in 1817, 
entitled The Unedited Antiquities of Attica, and a 
second on Antique Sculpture in 1835. For these 
spirited exertions in their behalf, the public hiave 
been indebted to a club of some sixty private 
gcutlcmen. 

DI'LIGBNCE, in the Law of Scotland, is a term 
^ed in v.arious significations. 1. It means the care 
incumbent on the parties to a contract with regard 
to the preserv.ation of the subject matter. 2. The 
warrants issued by courts for enforcing the attend- 
ance of -witnesses and the production of -writings. 
3. The process of law by which person, lands, or 
effects are attached either on Execution (q. v.) or in 
security for debt. In the second of these senses, it 
corresponds to the English svhpoena; and in the 
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tliird, generally to execution- Tlio first can soarccly 
be regarded as a technical meaning. ' 

DILIGrEKOB, the name given in Prance to a 
public conveyance of the nature of a etiige-coach. 
It is a huge strong built vehicle, ivith four broad 
wheels, weighing about five tons, and is drawn by 
four stout horses, at the rate of about six miles an 
hour. It consists of three chief compartments : the 
front, c.allcd the coupe, for three persona ; the second, 
c,alled the interimr, for six persona ; and, lastly, the 
roionde, entered from behind, for six persons. Aloft, 
in front, is the banquette, where the conduetcur is 
se.ated ; and behind this, uudeme.ath a thick le.ather 
covering, passengei-s are sometimes huddled among 
lugg.age and goods, with little rcg.ard to their 
comfort. All the places in the body of the vehicle 
are uiirabered, and as.signcd in the order of booldng. 
Usually, an effort is in.ade to bo booked early, in 
order to secure cornor-jilaccs. In booldng, it is 
customary to ])ay only a jiortion of the fare, called 
aiT/tfs ; the riMiiaiiider lieniii p lul at the end of the 
joumo3*. Bor the arrhos, a reeeijtt or bulletm ought 
to be ipven. Without this security, a traveller maj' 
be put ilowii h.ilf-wav and c'he.ited out of liis fare, 
or he maj' be comiielleJ to ]iay over again. The 
driver being concerned only with the horses, the 
entire ui.in.igemeut of the vehicle, molucbiig the 
charge of the dr.ag or break, devolves on the 
condiicteiir, ,a trustworthy hut most dictatorial 
personage, dresseil in a blue cloth jacket .and cap, , 
•and hjiMiig .a badge on his bieast inibc.ative of Ids | 
digiiitja The gre.iter number of the diligences in 
Fr.iiice belong to two comiianies in Pans— the | 
-lIc'.Mo/fnVs and the -Iff 'Mu/en’es Gcni rales. | 

The .sa’stelil of diligences, ho\ie\e>*, h.is buen lattorl}' i 
much biokoii up b_v i.ulwaj' tr.iu.iit. 

UILIj {.Inel/iiiiiA, .1 genus of plants of the natural 
order Unibclli/' nr, h.iMiig eomiiouiid imibels without 
general or parti. il iin "luen s, the border of the calyx 
minute but 5-tootlied, j'elloM inaailute pet.als, and 
dorsallj- compressi'd lenticular fruit. The COMMO.V 
V. (.1. qraveulnn) is an aiinu.U or hienmal plant, 
wluch grows wild iii cornlields m the li.ist and in 
the coimtnes around the .Mediterr.auc.an, but is 
quite hanl^' in lintain. It b.is Irom .a ver^’ e.arlj' 
penod been in general ccdtiviitioii as an aromatic, 
stimulant, and carminative. It has a stem 1 — ■! 
feet bigli, bearing at top a Hut iiiiib.'l of 10 — 30 r.aj’S; 

I the leaves liiiioh divided, and tlie final segment 
thread-like. It has a strong iiecuhar aromatic 
Miiell and taste ; the leaves are sometimes used for 
Ikivouniig ])ickle.s, sauces, &c. Tlie fruit [Dill iced) 

IS usyd 111 medicine, chiell v for relief of Ihitidence 
and griping in infants, and is administered in the 
form of /Jdl H'/i/er, m the iireparation of which Oil 
oj Ddl IS eiiiploj’edj a pale-j-ellow essential oil, on 
which tlic propi rties of the (ilant dcjicnd, and which 
is obtained by di.stiU.ation.— .SowA U. {A. Sowa) is 
a native of Beng,al, and is much cultivated in the 
hast Indies for its fruit, v Inch is variously used in 
medicine and fi.avounng. It is ,a coniraon ingredient 
in curries. The plant miicli resembles Common D., 
hut its flavour is stronger. 

DILLEIs lA^CE/ll, ,a natural order of exogoiioiis 
plants, consisting chiellj- of trees, shrubs, or half- 
shrubby plants, natives of tropical .and siihtropic.al 
regions, allied to the natural order Jlanunctdaceie 
(q. V.), blit very different in general habit, and .also 
to Maqnotiareo', which in habit they more resemble. 
They have usually alternate leather}- leaves, \ritlioiit 
stipules. The lloavcrs are sometimes solitary, 
soinetime.a in racemes or panicles ; the cal}-x of 5 
persistent sepals ; the corolla of 6 deciduous petals, 
Tlie stamens are numerous. The. fruit consists of 
2— S jhstinct or coherent, dry or suooidont, carjiels. 


The seeds have an aril Astringency is a general 
property of the order ; and a number of species are 
used as vnlnerariea and for other medicinal purposes 
in their native countries. Some species of hillenia 
.are large trees, and afford excellent timber. The 
}'onng calyces of D. scahrella and J). speciosa have a 
pleasant acid taste, and are used in curries, and the 
fruit of D. speciosa, although very acid, is e.ateu with 
sugar; the juice, mixed arith water, is employed in 
India as a cooling beverage in fevers. The fruit of D. 
elltpllca is used to make a sauce for fish in Amboyua. 
Many of the phants of this order are remarkable for 
the magnificence both of their foliage and their 
flowers. It contains about 200 known species. 

DIMIA'II, a town of Northern Persk-i, in the 
province of Azerhijan, 60 miles north-north-west of i 
Urumiy.ih, and 10 miles west of the northern I 
extremity of the lake of that name. It is of con- ' 
sidcrahlc extent, has clc.an streets, and is surrounded 
by g.ardens and orchards. D. is aynew town, the 
former town of the s.ame name, distant about -I 
miles, is now in niins. It is described by St Martin 
.as a very ancient Armenian city, and the large 
jihain in avhich it was situated is still inlnabited by 
Armenians, Catholics, Ncstorians, &c. Pop. of D, 
estimated .at 15,000. 

HPIiNENTS (Lat. diluo, I dilute), medicines 
whose purpose is to dilute tlie blood, and increase 
the quantity of the excretions gcnor.ally. Tlie 
simplest and host of diluents is water; but all j 
watep- fluids, such as lemonade, soda-water, beer, | 
infusions or ptisans, tea, &c., may be regarded as 
coming under tliis designation. See De.mdlce.vt 3. 

DIIjUWIUM, a term formerly given by geologists 
to those strata which they holievod to’h.avc been 
fonned by the Deluge, and more p.articidarly to the 
boulder clay. The altered opinions ns to the origin 
of these hods have caiuod the word to fall into 
disuse. When the .adjective — ililtia-ial — is employed i 
by modem UTiters, it is to cliaractcrise those accu- 
mulations of gr.avcl or angular stones winch h.avo 
I been produced by sudden or o.xtr.aordinar}- oiuTOnts 
of w.atcr. 

^ DIME, tho tenth part of a United States dollar 
, (see DoLL-vn), and equal to about fivepenoe English. 

DIMB'NSION. In Geometry, a line, whether 
I straight or curved, has only one dimension, or 
, me.asurcmcnt — namely, length ; a siu-faco has two — 
length .and breadth ; and a solid has three dimen- 
sions — length, hrc.adth, and thickness, or depth. 

I These tliree mc.asiirements or dimensions determine 
all fonns of extension. — In -Algebra, the term dimen- 
sion is applied in much tho same sense as degree, to 
express the number of literal factors that enter into 
a term. Thus, k', xy, Hab, arc all of two dimensions, 

or of the second degree ; x’, ary, ahe, -^7 ore of 

three dimensions, !cc. 

DIMINUE'NDO (It.aL diminishing), a term in 
Music, having reference only to the power of tho 
sound, and in no way affecting the tempo, -as many 
think. D imin uendo can ho npiilicd to a single note, 
when it is a long note, as well as to a p.assage of 
m.auy notes. Diminuendo is so ne.arly of the p.amo 
mc.aning as dcercsccndo, that it is frequently marked 
with the same sign, thus ~ 

DIMINU'TIONS, a n-ord sometimes used in 
Heraldr}' for differences, marlis of cadency, and 
brisures, inilifferently. 

DIMITSUTIVES arc forms of words, chiefly of 
substantives, in which the primitive notion has 
become lessened or diminished, as h!llock=a little MU. 
With littleness is associated tho idea of neatness, 
and also of ncodmg protection ; hence diminutives 
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arc used as terms of endearment; sometimes they 
imply contempt. There is perhaps no language 'vrith- 
out diminutives ; and the m6st common method of 
formation is by the addition of a syllable. This, 
hoTVOver, is not the only method ; Up from top^ by 
attenuating the vowel , and kid from goat, are as 
genuine dunimitlves as liillocf:. The commonest of 
the^ English diminutive affixes are ocl*, el or /e, 
which are of Gothic origin, and ct or Icty of classical 
origin ; as in hulloch., Jamhhui, kernd (little com), 
IquccL According to Dr Latham, the termination 
?tn< 7 , or rather ing^ was original]}* patronymic ; * Ida 
was the son of Eoppa,* was expi'cssed in Anglo-Saxon 
h}^ Ida Eopping. From the notion of the 
ffiial relation, the transition is easy to that of 
littleness and endearment, as in darting^ ducklmg. 
Contempt predominates in shavding (a monk) and 
others. 

Diminutives often occur in proper names ; Perkin 
is the dimin utive of Ptier, Jenkin of John. Those 
have settled down into permanent and distinct 
names ; but in the langu^e of fondness and fami- 
liarity, Charles becomes Cliarlajj Jolm^ Johnny^ &c. 
In Lowland Scotch, this form of diminutivo is not 
coined to proper names, but is applied to every 
‘object, animate or inanimate — laddie^ horsie^ tcific, 
Jirie, Sometimes one diminutive affix is joined to I 
another, as lassock, lassockie; and in expressions 
lilce a icfe, 7cee lit horiihU, tlie diminution ia carried 
to the fifth degree. It is principally in the mouths 
of the people and in friendly familiarity that these 
dimin utive forms are most common ; and some Ian- 
mages and dialects are rich in them beyond others. 
Itauan is remarkable in this respect, especially the 
Tuscan dialect .• easel, house, becomes casarella, little 
house, and casarcUina, ]ire^ little house ; from 
fratcUo, brother, ivhich is itself a diminutive of 
the Xat. /rakr, children, it is said, may be heard 
forming siioh fond names as fratdUnuccictlmcUo. 
The affectionateness and bonhomie of the Germans 
expresses itself largely in this fonn; valer, f.ather, 
hocomos mlercJien, clear father ; and oven the pro- 
noun (lu, thou, is made into dudien, and eluli. 

Diminutives are not confined to noims : tchUiJt 
is the diminutive of the adjective nliitc; and lipj>k, 
scriblk, dandle are examples of diminutive verbs. 
Opposed to diminutives are AuGJiKXT.VTrvrs, ivhich 
ahomd in the Eomanio languages, especially in 
Italian, and express not only largeness, but coarse- 
ness and vTilgarity; casoila is a large house; aivaU 
laccio, a worthless horse. Our word balloon, which 
is of foreign orimn, is of this form, and means a 
large hall. Such words as dmnhard, braggart, 
hiar.ard, seem to he genuine English augnientatives. 

DI'SIITY, a stout figured cotton-fabric, used 
chiefly for bed-hangings. Tlid figure or stripe is 
■ rniseil on one side, and deiiressed on the other, so 
that the two faces present reversed patterns. Dimity 
is commonly white, or of a single colour; hut varie- 
gated dimities .are noav made, the pattern and the 
ground being of different colours. 

DUlb'RPHOUS (Gr. dh, twice ; vorplic, shape 
or form) is the term applied to a Buhst.ance when 
it exhibits the property of ciystallising in two 
distinct forms or systems. See Cnv.STALi.00KAi’ns'. 
Thus, sulfiliur, as found crj’stallised naturally, and 
as obtained by tfie spontaneous evaporation of its 
solution in hisulphuret of carbon, ‘ or in chloride 
of sulphur, presents Itself in crystals of the form of 
ootohedra, avith a rhombic base, and thus belongs to 
tho_ prismatic sgstem; hut when sulphur is heated to 
fusion, and -then slowly cooled, prismatic crystals of 
an amber colour are obtained, avhich belong to the 
oblique system. The hatter form of sulphur is trot 
permanent, and the crj'stals gradually become 


opaque, and pass into thh form of numberless ooto- 
hedra. In their turn, the octohedral crystals, avhen 
kept at a temperature of 230° P. for some time, 
pass into the prismatic form. Carbon is another 
illtrstr<ation of dimorphism. Thrrs carbon crystal- 
lises in the diamond in the regular system ns the 
octohedron and allied forms ; while in the condition 
of graphite or Black Lead (q. v.), as obtained by 
the cooling of its solution in fused cast iron, it is in 
the form of hexagonal crystals belonging to the 
rhomhohcdral system. Carbonate of lime and iodide 
of mercury .are also good examples of dimorphism ; 
and some substances, such as the sulphate of 
nickel, sulphato of zme, seleniate of nickel, and 
the seleniate of zinc, crystallise in three different 
systems, and are thus trimorphous. 

DIKAGEPO’RE, a city of the presidency of 
Bengal, with (1S71) 13,042 inhabitants, stands 2G1 
miles to the north of Calcutta, in hat. 25° 34' N., 
and long. SS° 38' E. It is watered by an offset of 
the Attree, called the Purnabada, which, through 
the Mahanunda, enters the Lower Ganges from 
the left. The place is devoid of architectural 
pretensions. 

DIXAGEPORE, the ibstrict of the above- 
mentioned city, stretebes in N. lat. from 24° 53' to 
20° 38', and in E. long, from SS° 2' to 89° IG', con- 
tabling 412G sq.m., and (1871) 1,501,924 inhabitants. 
The country is fl.at, its only eminences being more 
undulations; and, from the proximity of the Hima- 
layas, the whole tract is little hut a net-work of 
water-courses, m.any of the channels, however, 
becoming periodioaUy dry. The ivinds aro moro 
variable th.an is_ usual elsewhere in India, and had- 
stoncs are occ.asionaljy of such weight as to kill men 
and c.attlc. Rice is the pnncipal crop, and fish are 
singularly plontifiih 

DIKAK, a veiy old town of Prance, in tho 
dep.artmcnt of COtes-du-Nord, on tho Ranee, 30 
miles north-west of Eennes, and 14 south of St 
Malo. Tho situation of D., on the summit of a 
steep liill of gi'anite, and with tho Ranee flowing 
tlirough a valley 250 feet below, is romantic in 
a lu^ degree. It is siirroimded by high walls, 
pierced by four gates, and was formerly defended 
by a strong castle, part of which has been con- 
verted into a prison. In tho older district, tho 
streets are crooked, narrow, and steep, m.any of tho 
buildings being crazy constructions of wood ; but in 
sonic parts, its overhanging houses, and arcades 
resting on can-cd granite pilkars, present m.any 
picturesque architcctiir.al featuics, attractive to tho 
antiquaiy and tho artist. Tho cathedr.al of St 
Sauvciir is a hcaiitifid ornate cdiflcc, built in tho 
Eom.ancsqiic stylo, containing tho heart of tho 
famous French wairior Bertrand dii Gucsclin. D. 
has manufactures of fine linen and of sail-cloth, 
of cotton and woollen goods, beet-root-sugar, &c. It 
has also some barge-huilding y-ards, and, owing to 
its position near the mouth of tho Ranee, has a 
good coasting and inland trade. Pop. (1872) 7089. 
A few miles off hes the rtllage of Corsoult, built on 
the niins of the capital of the ancient Curiosolitre. 
In the fields round about the village are stUl ocoa- 
sionally foiuid ancient utensils, Roman coins, and 
fr.’ioes of a temple dedicated to Mars. 

DIS'A'IIT, a toini of Belgium, in the province of 
Xamur, 14 miles south of the city of that name. It 
is situated on the Mouse, in the midst of extremely 
picturesque scenery. The most noteworthy buildings 
of D. arc the church of Notre Dame, an ancient 
and riclily decorated Gothic structure, and the town- 
house, once tho palace " .irinoos of Liege. D. 
lias several salt-reP Mils for salving marble, 

some quarries of _.c worked in the vicinity, 
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paper-mills, breweries, and tanneries. It has also a large head, with muzzle somev.-hat fuller than the 
manufactures of woollen stiifTs, paper, liats, cards, flhepherd’s dog. The cars are short and erect, the 
and cutler}'. The gingerbread of D., composed of rye- tail bushy, but not so bushy as that of a fox. In 
flour and honey, is famous, and lias an extensive sale, running, the D., unlike do-^s in nencral carries 
Pop. (1S70) GIOO. D., which dates from the Gth c., ^ ’ 


has suffered greatly from frequent siege'*. In 146G, 
riiilip Duke of Burgundy attacked it arith a strong 
force, and, when the town avas taken, in retaliation 
for the hanging of the messengers avhom he had 
cent to summon the town to surrender, he ordered 
SOO of the inhabitants to be tied in couples, back to 
back, and cast into the ^Ien^•o. At this time, also, 
the team avas burnrd, and the avails lea*elled. 

DINAPO ini, an important niilitary «*tation in 
tlic presidency of Bengal, staruls f»ii the right bank 
of the Ganges, alxuit ten miles abov»' l*atna, in 
lat. 37' X., and long So" 7' M. The barracks 
arc spacious and elegant , an*l the jHipulation — 
exclusive of the gamsun, to wliuli it is chiefly an 

ai.pomlago-numlu.ra (l',71) -27,014. In th.- mutiny ' 

ol lo.w, J). aeqiiirtd an uncn\i.ihle not«»ncly. ' ^ .... 

On -jolh .Inly, n. .irly il.-wn u,.lv3 .iftiT the Diii"0, nr Austrr-li.in I’)o„' 
crimintnci nit nt of tin* tmtliru.ik, tin- iiatire troopt, 

con-ti-jtiu. tif tliff r-,'.in.Mtn, nt-,,- a_,-ainst tluir tlu: lieatl high, thn cam erect, and turned for- 
oHicLm, anil th.it in tie nriM ncc of a Kiiropcan ' ward. In a wild state, it does not h.irk. It i."! very 
fori.c, whieli, if Uill li.iii.llitl, was a.s .aide, as it ‘ diotnietive to the sheep of the cnlonist’, and it ,4 
w.is readv, to i nish tlu in Aftt r c.scaping arith ' delight ia to kill .as many as pos'ildo hcforc proc-ed- 
coinjiarativjy little hos, the insurgents clinging I ing 'to eat. It is very fierec and courageous, hut 
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iiistiiK-tively togitlur, tarru.l on a ilesultoty sv.sr- j c.a'palile of ftrong attaelitncnt". 
fa.c on tluir ..«n assount uith s.sn.uis miccc s. j DI'XGWAI.L, a roy.al and psrli.sment.sry hiirih. 
beo .■\r.iian. tlie county town of the united counties of J{o =5 and 

DIN.\UI(' that hran.h of the .\Ipinc Cromarty, in the .south-ca«t of Ito.s-shire, at the 

system via h i.'un. -i tie liilian .\lpi with the | lu-ad or fontli-svest cud of the Cromarty Firth, 

west'ru r.aigi 1 el tie l!i!l..ai It ext-nd.s in a 1 1 miles north-wc-t of Invemo'’. In bcandinaviaii, 
fouth easti rly dia • n. from Meant Kiel:, c u't of ' D. means Law or Court Hill; and in Gaelic, it is 
riuiiie, to tie nioiitli ..f tie N in iit.a . aiel btrctchiiig | called Iiivi rplieorau. It ceiisi'ts chienv of a loiio 

along the h.ol.rs ■! tie In.itie, it i.prsad.s it. • to et, and li’ . low, on v hat was formerly a Fsvainp, 

rtinalii .itioiis through tie gr..i'.r part of Cnnti.i. | .amid rich, ft rtile, and wilh-.vooded ground, at the 

IJaliiiatia, and Ih r/.g .a l The |i , the higlu t entrance to the le .uitifid valley of .Sfr.sthj.fTi r, the 

eummiti of uheli lo Nh ui.t I'lnanv and Mount | f.smous sidplnireoiH springs of svliicli are live inilea 
I'roh.l.. ‘.Id “ui -vi-.d 7*'**'* *"t in iuiglit. The I tn tin' v.o'-t. A liort canal brings vessels drawing 
ran^. is pnn-ipillv . i! j min* K(t of w.xI«t U]> to th^* toum, where there is 

ni'NGt.L, a r.-ip. -• tie n. .,t u. ‘f riv tosvn m , " ■ ‘•'l'"’'' t'le H,.‘hl.snd Kailw.sy and also _ of 
Ir. l.iiid. IS • itu it' d m 'll.'. I\- rrs . Ill a h'dlow on , Gingstall and , l.ye Lail'.say. Its jirosperity 

tlu le.rth side ..1 in. . I.IV. le'sr the «.-t end •;‘ 2 n':»ltiire. Pop (1S71) 21-2.7, m.sny 

of a m...ir.t.uii..us ... e . . ... ni.l.-i hv 7i. o'J mil.s 1 ■'> -'"2.' -p'l nndend.-uid, .and imnslly 

w.st i...rth u.st ..t Kil.rn.s It . hi. llv consists It 'init. s svithl.ain, Pomoch, 

<.f ..le- sti.et, . 111.1 I... iiiteiue aspe.t. roin- of -''"'I Cromarty m rending ono 

th.. pr. ..It l.,Mng l--n huilt in the lOtli ‘o psrh.sment Atar to IX is a sntnfied 

r. 1,1 the '|..„,-h -tC. uiil, St I.slconi.s, f-’rt, on a conic.sl lull, and there are traces of 

r..]., (Ia71) -J-J.'.l ■Til- .1,1,1 export, .ire cun -au •''"■'■■''■t castle, where the earls of lloss held their 
.-eel Initt. r t.. l,i\ . ri'i" !. 1' u.vs iii.-orp"rate.l in 

l.'is.'i In tie 17tli s , it hel iiuuli tr.a.le uitli lII’XKlU.SliUIIL, a toxxas of Bavarl.a, rituated 
Spam. . !, .'i^iiie t iiiie.l lieh .. Insh fro /. s. u..olhn ‘’ii the Wxniitr, 4 1 mil.s routh-wc.st of Xuremherg. 

I to. king. lit I...’ - line ii, .iiel h.itt. r, f.>r xniH.i It u an ancient w.slhd town, .and was formerly a free 
and spi , liii,.,!, l',.xy IS .111 in.Unt.sti..n of the city of the empire. It ha? important manufactures 

u.s, on tie- .1 K. rii, I.. tu... 11 r.ra.- IIi.s.l. "I hosiery, co.sreo linen, F-traw-lnat?, p.ap.-r, Ac. ; and 

V.ilinti.s I I... ..11 tie - nil iiel liiiiuie.re IIi.s.l a dyc-xvork, hrcxverv, and mills. D. suffered much 

au.l Ill.sslut 1 .1. . ..11 tie I. .I'll, tr..ni uhuh j>omt.-, during the Thirty Veam’ War. Pop. (1S71) 5-?lo. 
xvlii. li arc IS ii.il, s ipirt it r.iu. 21 mih-i c.ist DrXXLlt. Sc.i Mr-XUS, 

le.rtli.ast iiarr,.!!,,,. t. 7 e, 1. . The h.srhoiir is DIXO’PXIS (Or. dnno’, tcrrihlo or xvondcrful, 

.a biulloclji.fl < r- * m th-- hi*, ailniitting Fiiipa and onii't, a bird), n gemn of barge birds of the tribo 
of siOO tons up t-. til. •'lud fonning .a //ra'i/KniKvf (q. v.), of wliich no species is now 

j-Rtty ^ale rctrc.it fr'-in tin pr'\ d. nt wist winds hnown to exist, but of whicli the bones have been 

ni Dingle B-ay. found in New Zcaband, in the most ixccnt deposits, 

DINGl) Du'j''. tin d'*g of in the sand of the f-ea-shore, in swamps, in the soil of 

Australia, reganh-d liy fii'iiK n.ituraJi^t i .1 diatmct forest'*, in river-beds, and in CTvves ; and concerning 
bpi Lic.'% by otlurs .as a imrc \arnt\ of i'am^ which, along with other large birds ne.arly allied 
faiiixlian^^. It exists both in a wdd atnl m a domi s- to them [Pataptf'ri^x and Ap'or/ils), traditions arc 
licated .shite; but there is no gimd reason for still current among tlic natives, rendering it prob.able 

thinl.ing that the wild race has originatMl fnun dt>gs that they continued to inh.abit Xcw Zealantb if not 

inlrovluei .1 from fuiiic other country by man. The to the ISth, at least to the 17tli century. Tlie n.uuo 
df-m< stic.itcd D. iH alumt the f-i/c of a shepherd’s b^' which tlieso binls are Jmowm in the traditions of 
dog, the wild one is larger. The wild D. is found in >.cw Zealand is They are said to have been 

all ]arts of Australi.a, It is of a tawny colour, Iiaa decked in gaudy jdimingo, for the sake of which 
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tliev •were objects of pursuit, as "U’cll as for tlicir 
flesu, M’liich was much esteemed.* They arc also 
<lescribcd as ha%dn" been stupid, fat, and indolent 
birds, incapable of fl3dng, living in forests and 
mountain-fastnesses, and feeding on vegetable food. 
With all this, tiio inferences deduced from their 
hones bj* comparative anatomists pcrfectlj- agree. 
These bones arc not properly fossil or mineralised, 
but retain gieat part of their animal matter. It 
is even thought not impossible that some of the 
smaller species of D. may yet he found alive; of 
the larger ones, this can no longer be hoped. And 
these much exceeded in size an^' existing bird, 
some of the hones being at least twice the size 
of those of the ostrich ; hut the l^od}’ seems to liavc 

been more bulkj' 
in proportiou, and 
to have nioic re* 
.'joniblcd that of the 
C dodo, although the 

legs "ivcrc long, and 
A ffifjantfnts must 

f liavc stood at least 

ten feet and a lialf 
in height. Tlie 
fraincwork o£ the 

1 massive of am’ in 

class of birds, 

Y~y l romarlcahlc for the 

ill 1 solidity of their 

1; . ■ j structure. Tlie toc- 

I ! j houcs of jD. e/c- 

! 1 j \ phantopcs almost 

! A rival those of the 

V / elc|>liant. 

] j The number of 

j 1 hones of D. which 

IS great ; BCi oral 
. . _ species Imvo been 

X Uinornis Elojiliantopcs. distinguished, and 

an almost comi>loto 
restoration of skeleton has boon efrccted. The first 
hone over soon by a naturalist — a hono of the leg — 
was brought under the notice of Professor Owen in 
ISyS ; and it is worthy of being homo in mind, that 
from that one hone ho assigned to the O. its tnic 
place in the system of nature, and pointed out some 
of the most important characters whieh arc now 
most full}' proved to has'c belonged to it. 

O SAXJ'RI A (Gr. terrible or wonderful 
lizards), an order of extinct lizard', which arc 
found in the lias, oolite, and wc.aldcn, .and disap- 
pear in the lower cretaceous beds. Tlicy were 
gigantic reptiles, srith a stnicture .approacliing 
ne.arer to the raammaUan tj-pe than any other of 
their class. Their bodies were supported, at a 
considerable height, on fom- strong limbs, and the , 
sacnim svas composed of five amalgamated vertehne. 
The principal' genena are Megalos.aiirus (q. v.), 
Ignanodon (q. v.), and Ilyl.'cosanrus (q. v.). 

Ullf OTHE RltTjM (Gr. 'terrible or wonderful 
he.ast), a remarkable ex'tinot animal, tlie cranial 
hones of which are found in the Jlioccnc forma- 
tions of ^Germany,' France, &c. The animal was pro- 
vided, like the elephant and the svali us, with a p.air 
of long tusks ; hut these projected from the end of the 
lower jaw, which is deflected domiwards at a right 
angle to the body of the i.aw. In addition to the i 
two tusks, there svere five double-ridged grinders on 
each side of both jaws. The nasal ca\'fty is large, ' 
apparently Buxipk-ing attachment for n trunk, as in i 
the elephant. No body or limb houcs has’c yet been i 
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I body or limb houcs luas’c yet been 


Restored Form of Dinotlicrimn. 

the neighbourhood of the tapir, supposing it to have 
been an inliahit.ant of l.argc lakes. We give a figure 
of Kanp’s restoration. lie Bl.ainvillo, on the other 
liand, makes it a herbivorous cetacean, like the 
nmnatee. 

EIO'CESAN i.s a hishoji viewed in relation to his 
own elerg}' or flock 

DIOCESAN COURTS. Sec Cox'srsTOr.v and 
CoM.MISSAI'.y. 

Dl'OCESE (Fr.,from Gr.ifroif'e.s-is, administration ; 
and dioif'co, to govern), the torritoi'j' over svhicli 
a bishop exercises ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The 
tenn occurs as early as the time of Cicero, as the 
siiechl dcsign.atiou of districts in Asia Minor. In 
the organisation of the Roman Empire introduced 
by Constantino the Great, the designation diooeso 
was applied to the larger divisions, which were 
subdivided into provinces. About tho middle of the 
Sth c., tho dioceses of tho cmpii-e wore : the East, 
Eayiit, Asia, Pontus, Thrace, Maccclonia, Dacia, • 
Illyria, Italy, .\fnca, Gaul, Spain, and Britaui. Tlie 
dioceses were govcnicd some by Prefects, some by 
Proconsuls, and others by Vicars. Tlie provinces 
wore under Rectors. The government of the 
Cliristi.an religion, ns established by Constantino, 
was in so far adapted to this division, and tho 
term diocese and others passed over to ccolcsiastioal 
matters. At first, a diocese meant the collection of 
churches or congi'cgations under the charge of an 
.arclihislioii. The name came afterwards to ho applied 
to the charge of a bishop, which liad previously ueoii 
c.'illcd a parish. England and Wales aro divided 
ccclcsiastic.ally into two provinces, i-iz,, Ganterhurj'- 
and York, the former being presided over by the 
Primate of .Ml England, and tho latter by tho 
Primate of England. Each of which is subdivided 
into dioceses, and these again into archdeaconries, 
rural dc.aneric3, and parisho.s. A diocese is synony- 
mous irith the see of a sufiragan bishop. 

DIODA|TI, Jean, a Swiss theologian, was bom 
in Gcncv.'v in 1570. lie belonged to a noble Italian 
family, originally of Lucca. Ilis progress in letters 
wa-s so rapid, tlmt Boza caused him to ho appointed 
professor of Ilchrew at the ago of 21. In 1008, ho 
bec.ame a pastor of the Reformed Chiurch, and in tho 
following year, professor of theology. About this 
jicriod, ho endeavoured to spread tho doctrines of 
111" refonnatiou in Venice and other cities of Italy, 
hut -irithout success. lu 1014, he went to Niines, 
where ho preached for three years; and in 1018, ho 
was sent to the sj'nod of Dort, to represent the 
Genevese Church. Hero Ids talents were so highly 
estimated that he was one of tho divines aiipointcd 
to draw uj) tho articles of tho sjnod. lie died at 
Geneva in 1010. D. was a somewhat intolerant 
Calvinist ; hut as a preacher, lie was eloquent, jior- 
Buasive, and conscientious. Ilis Italian translation 
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of tlie Bible appeared in 1G07 ; bis Frcneb, in 1044. liao^ no practical value beyond avhat belongs to an j 
Among bis other ■works may be mentionwl his immense mass of raw, and now scarcely available 
Annotationes in BVilia (1007), Be ricli'io FonOficl- matenab His narrative is colourless and mouo- 


erum Purgatorio (1019), and Be Jtie’i Seccteione 
Seformatorum ah Bcclesia Pomana (1028). 

■ DI'ODOJT (Gr. two-tootbed), a Lineman gemis of 
fishes, now giving its name to a familj', Biodoniidee 
(Gymnodontes of Cuvier), of the order Plectagnathi. 
The fishes of this family have no distinct teeth, 
but their jaws, which are .shajicd Hire the beak of 
a parrot, are covered with a substance lilce ivory, 
formed of the teeth consolidated together. This is 
reproduced as fast as it is -worn away by use, and 
the mouth is admirably adapted for grinding down 
the crustaceans and sea-weeds on 'wliich these fishes 
feed. 'Their flesh is mucous, and that of some is 
regarded as poisonous. None of them are used for 
hmuan food. Some of them, particularly of the 
genera D. and Tetraodon, have a remarkable power 



Globe-fish (Tdraodoti Icevigatus). 


'of inflating theii' bodies by filling their stomachs 
■with air, the stomach being extremely datable, 
and assuming a globular form when distended, 
whence they have received the name Globe-fish, 
whilst from the spines, which stand out in all direc- 
tions, like those of a hedgehog when rolled up, as if 
for defence of the inflated body, some of them have 
been designated Porcupine Fish. I^Tion distended 
^ ■with air, they float in the water with the back 
do'umwards, but are not incapable of swimming in 
this \p 03 iti 0 n, as was formerly supposed. The 
Biodmiklce are fishes of w'arm seas; one or two 
species, occasionally wafted by the currents to more 
northjBm shores, are among the rarest of British 
^^fishflj. — The SuNFiSH belongs to this family. The 
D. .has recently — ■with the efTeet only of 
^^^■ision— been given to a new genus of cetaceous 
^^^Bials, of which one veiy rare species has occurred 
j British coast. 

BiODO'RUS, Siculus, a Greek historian, was 
born at Agyrlum, iil Sicily. Little is kno'wn of his 
I life beyond wlmt is told by himself. He lived in 
' the times of J ulius aud Augustus Cmsar, travelled 
[ in Asia and Europe, and lived a long time in Rome, 
j collecting the .materials of his great work, the 
compilation of which occupied thirty years. This 
whrk, the BiUwthcca or Library, was a history of 
the world, in forty books, from the creation to the 
Gallic w.ars of Julius Caisar. It was divided by the 
•author into three parts — the first of which, in six 
boolcs, comprises all the Greek .and foreign myths 
down to the -Trojan w.ar ; the second, m eleven 
! books, cont.ains the histoiy from the year 1184 B.o. 
to the death of Alexander the Great; the third, in 
23 books, continues the narr.ative of events from that 
date to the j'car 00 n.c. Of the BibliolJteca, the first 
five books are extant entire ; the next five books 
are wholl 3 ’ lost ; the next ten are complete ; and of 
the remainder of the work, consi4erable fragments 
have been preserved. Had D. possessed any powers 
either of criticism or of .arrangement, lus work 
would have been of the greatest importance ; but he 
was in both respects so deficient, that his history 


tonous, and his diction, generally clear and simple, ; 
holds a sort of middle place between the pure 1 
Attic and the colloquial Greek of his time. The j 
best-editions of D. are 'Wesseling’s -(Amst. 1740), ■ 
the Deux-ponts (1793 — 1801), and Dindorfa (Leip. 
1828—1831). r I 

HXCE'CIOITS (Gr. eZis, twice ; and oUdoUj a habita- 
tion), in Botany, a term applied either to plants or 
flowers, when not oulj- the flowers but the indinduai 
))lants are unisexual — i. e., when male and female 
flowers .are produced upon separate 'plants. P. ' 
plants form a distinct class in the Linniean sexual | 
system ; but in ' thus placing them apart, if the [ 
principle of arrangement had been strictly main- ! 
tained, great aaolence would often have heCn done to | 
natural affinities ; D. species frequently occurring 
in genera and families usually Moncxious (q. v.) or 
hermaphrodite, and also moncecio'us and hennaphi'o- 
dite species in , those which are usually dioecious. 
Familiar examplbs of D. plants may be seen in most 
species of ii-illow. Amongst cultivated plants, hemp, 
spinach, and the date-palm may be named as 
inst.mces. 

DIO'GEN^S LAE'RTIUS, -the author of .i 
biographical history of the Greek philosophers, 
seems to have been bom at Laerta, in (jilicia, and to 
^ve taken his surname from that town. So little 
is knoTO of his personal history) that the very age 
in which he flourished is a matter of doubt. By 
some it is assigned to the end of the 2d, and by 
others to the middle of the 3d c. after Christ. His 
name has been kept alive by. his Liras of the 
Philosophers, a work which contains a gi^t urnss 
of interesting information regarding the private 
hves and habits of the most eminent philosophers- 
of antiquity. Though the work is utterly worth- 
less in respect of p&n, coherence, or criticism, it 
yet contains so many piquant anecdotes, and .so 
many valuable quotations from lost worlis, that 
Montaigne’s wish was perhaps a justifi.ablo one — 
that instead of one Laertius, we had had a dozen. 
The best edition of Laertius is that of Hiibner, 

2 vols. 8vo (Leip. 1828 — 1831). 

DI'OMEDB ISLANDS, a group about the 
middle of Behring’s Strait, form, as it were, 
a number of stepping-stones between the most 
easterly point of .Asha and the most westerly of 
America. Their names are Fairway, Crusenstem, 
and Ratamanow ; and their centri point is in 
lat. 65° 40' N., and long. 108° 55' W. 

DIOME'DEA. See Albatross. 

DIOME'DES, the bravest, after Achilles, of .all 
the Greeks who took part in the Trojan ■war. 
His exploits occupy a prominent place in the record 
of the heroic deeds sung by Homer in the Iliad. 
He vanquished in fight iSctor and Ahieas, the most 
valiant of the Trojans; and even Mars and Venus, 
when they took the field on the Trojan side, were 
attacked aud wounded by him. In the games 
instituted by -Achilles in honour of Patrochu!, he 
gained the prize in the chariot-race, and worsted 
the mighty Ajax in single combat. Along with 
Ulysses, he carried off the Palladium, on which the 
fate of Troy depended. On returning to Algos (to 
the cro'wn of which he had succeeded after the death 
of Adra’stus), he found that his ■wife had proved 
unfaithful in his absence.' Lea'ving home, he went, 
according to one tradition, to Italy, where he took 
part ■with the Trojans against T'Umus. Several 
cities on the southern shores of that country claimed 
to have been foimded by him. 



DION CASSIUS OOCCEIANUS— DIONYSIUS. 


DI'ON CA'SSIUS COCCEIA'NUS, a celebrated 
Greek bistorian, rvas born at Nicae-a, in Ilitbynia, 155 
A.D. He held various high offices of state under the 
Eonaau emjierors, vas tunce consul, and enjoyed the 
intimate friendsliip of Septimius Severus. He is 
host Ipown by liis History of Some, in SO books, 
of Tvhich only 18 (frona the Siith to the 54th) have 
reached us complete. The others are only known 
to ns from fragments and abridgments. Uis high 
position gave him free access to the national archives, 
and as an authority on some points, especially on 
the imperial epoch of Homan history, his worlr is 
not without very considerable value. He wrote on 
the model of Thucydides, to whom, indeed, he is far 
inferior, both in vigour of judgment and acuteness 
of criticism ; yet many passages of his History might 
be quoted as among the best samples of the rhetoric 
of the age in which he lived. D. died at Nicsea, 
but the date of his de.ith is not known. The best 
edition of his History is that of Sturz (Leip. 1824 
—1843). 

DI'ON CHRYSO'STOIMUS (Golden-mouthed), 
an eminent Greek rhetorician, was bom at Hrusa, in 
Bithynia, towards the middle of the 1st century. 
His father, Paeicrates, paid great attention to his 
education, which was also enriched by travel. D., 
after rcsidin" for some time in his native town, came 
to Home, -miere, however, he had the misfortune 
to excite the suspicion of the Emperor Domitian, 
and was in consequence obliged to floe. On the 
accession of Norva, 90. a.d., ho returned to Home, 
and was -honourably received. Nen-a’s successor, 
Trajan, held D. in the highest estimation, even per- 
mitting him to ride beside himself in the imperial 
chariot. His excellent disposition procured him 
many friends, while his remarkable powers of 
oratory excited universal admiration. He died at 
Home about 117 a.d. D. left a very great number 
of orations, of •p'hich 80 are still extant in whole, 
with fragments of 15 others. They discuss questions 
in politics, morals, and philosophy, and are written, 
in pure Attic Greek. According to Niebuhr, he* 
was ‘the first writer after Tiberius that greatly 
contributed towards the revival of Greek literature.’ 
A good edition of D.’s orations is that of Heiske 
(LeV 1784). 

DIONAil'A, a very ciuious and interesting genus 
of plants of the natural order Hroseracea:, having a 
5-partite calyx, 5 petals, 10 — 20 stamens, and one 
style, with 5 olosdy united stigmata. Only one 



Dionrea. 


species is known, D. musclpula, sometimes called 
Venus’s Ely-teap and the Caeolina Catchfly 
Plant. It grows in marshy places in the warmer 
parts of North America, as far north as North 
Carolina, and is a perennial plant, vyith a rosette of 
root-leaves, from the midst of which arises a leafless 


stem (scape) about 6 inches high, terminating in a 
corymb of white flowers. It is remarkalne for 
the irritability of its leaves. The leaf-stalk is 
elongated, winged, and leaf-like, and bears at its 
extremity' an orbicular leaf, set round at the margin 
with long stiff bristly hairs, and having on its upper 
surface many small glands, and three delicate irri- 
table hairs on each side, so placed that an insect 
can hardly traverse the leaf without touching 
one of them, when the tivo sides of the leaf 
immediately fold together upon it, and lay hold 
of it, the marginal bristles crossing one another, 
and preventing the possibility of escape. The 
leaf does not open again till the insect is dead, 
and there is no longer any irritation caused by its 
motion. The juice from the glands seems to attract 
insects; but the use of all this to the plant is 
unknown, for that it sucks the juice out of its insect 
prey, or receives nourishment from the bodies of 
insects dissolved in a mucilaginous exudation from 
its glands, has only been conjectured, and not 
proved. Nor has the upper surface of the leaf 
any prickles which might pierce or lacerate insects. 
— The Hioneca is sometimes to be seen in hothouses. 

DIONY'SIUS, THE Aeeopagite, is mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles (chap, xvii., verse 
34) as one of the few persons in Athens converted 
to Chiistianity by Paul. A history has been 
invented for him by the church. It is said that 
he was in Egypt when the Crucifixion happened, 
and observing the eclipse that accompanied it, 
exclaimed : ‘ Either God himself is suffering, or ho 
sympathises with some one who is suffering.’ At 
the time when Paul visited the metropolis of Greece, 
D. was a member of the council of the Areopagus, 
whence his name. Tradition also declares that the 
apostio installed him as the first Bishop of Athens, 
and that he suffered the fate of a martyr. The 
wriiings which are falsely current under his name 
treat of such topics as the heavenly hierarchy, 
the names of God, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
&c. Their theology is of the mystical kind. The 
style, contents, and historic allusions clearly indi- 
cate that the author of these writings coiud not 
liavo flourished before the close of the 5th c., and, 
in fact, the writings first made their appearance 
in the 6th century. Dazzling neoplatonic phantasies 
concerning the divine essence, angels, and holy 
spirits, B^endid descriptions of the ceremonies of 
the Catholic worship, glorifications of the priestly 
liierarchy, p.anegyrics on monastic life, and mystical 
interpretations of church doctrine, made the works 
immensely attractive, especially to the Greek monks, 
whose manner of life was pre-eminently contem- 
plative. According to a recent hyiiothcsis, the 
so-called writings of D. are the composition of 
some Christian Platonist, who, in opposition to the 
not yet wholly extinguished Gnosticism, sought to 
incoiporate with Chnstianity the forms, ideas, and 
ceremonies of the Dionysian (Bacchic) mysteries. 
The translation of the work into Latin by Scotus 
lErigena, in the dawn of the middle ages, cave a new 
impulse to monasticism in the Western Church, and 
may be almost said to have created its mystic 
theology. The AreopafUic Theology was, in fact, the 
name given during the middle ages, and even as late 
as the 18th c., to that mysticiu method of appre- 
hending religious truth made current by the writings 
ascribed to D., and afterwards formally introduced 
into Latin Christianity by Hugo St Victor in the 
12th century. This theology proceeds upon the 
principle, that the Divine Spirit is indispensable 
even to the understanding of mam 

DIONYSIUS, TTiE Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, 
was bom 431 or 430 n. c. He was originally a clerk 
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in a pupiie ofEce, lint manifested at an early period 340 a. a, iho course of events cnaHed him to return 


commanacTS, ot whom ho himself \raa one. Butin soon squandered the ircalth which he had carriril 

a TCiy short nme he supplanted his collcamies also, away from Sicily, sunk into ohscuritv. and died 

and, when only 25 years of age, made Imnself, by in cietrcmc poverty. 

the hefe of lus mercenaries, absolute ruler of the -nTnKrvDTTTi? „ tt.. 

city. To strengthen liis ‘ tyranny ' (the name riven HmciasASScs, a learned 


auiu vviiL'iivi'uiiv vxvrviaca;, lie znamca ittc i « c srsv-v,*.,*, 

daughter of Hennocrates, the late head of the 
aristocratic party, and thus attache*! the followcra 

of that leader to himscU. After he had fiercclv ,-?»• Cy ““d midcd there for 22 year.,, famihansing 


Psiration? for a war with the < 'arthaffinian^ 1 1 * vamauie irorK is unqiicstionabl}- 

it broke out 307 r f At first fortune favoiinal o/^mne, although it dots not eahibit 

D.. but after a fliort tmi. lit ^ufrer.-Hl a scries of The author wm an 
reverses, so calamit..u«.. that all hn allies aliandonnl very little political 

him, and he was shut up in the titv of SiTacn.e. “““umnation. and no perception of the diifertncc 
npparenth mthont hope of cm ape. ‘A^Ticn hcwas ““Y™ ? histone fact. \et, in.-is- 

alwut to 'fall a vntiiii to despair, a pestilence broke "‘“"fs « contains a nune of information .about tho 
A«<«i » ...... ii ... 1 .^ v\ A. _ . • I constitntiou. riJmon. liijtfnr?. ntirl IcfA 


From this timeiic continiu-d to e\erci«e the grc.atc't pubbshed (^fflan. ISIO) a collie* 

influence over the r.mkutics of Loner Ibal^Tbilo Vf” tho ‘'i 

his fleets swept the Tj-rrhenian an! Adriatic St.a3. "5 

But D.w.aH not content. .1 natli the reputation of 

heing tho lirat wam.ir and statesman iit bis age ; I ?„ ij” n 

he wished to slime as a poet also lie even ventured ?”*’%’*} e^(m Scrip- 

so far as to ennt.nd f.lr the prize at the Olympic ' 


more aiic.i's,ml at Athens, whi-n he sevir.d times DIOFHzV'XTIXE A^aV'IiYSIS is that section 
obtained tbes>eoiiiI and tliinl pnzes fortragcly, his of tbe flicoTj' of unlimited or indeterminate piob- 
last production mu old iiiiiii.' tin- tirrt. He al«o lems which attempts to find rational and commen- 


before be could neioinplish bis design. It 'w.as nature of the analysi'., which is very siiotlc, and 
rumoured that bis lU.ith n.is Imstcned by bis pbji'si- gnidcil by few general rnlcs. Tlio diflicultics of the 
ejan, at the iiuti.'.itiou of lus son. I), was iinqiics- solution of diopbantino problems in most cases 
tionably a most vigoMiis ruhr, hut unseniptiloiis to be overcome by tho slrill and ingenuity of 
ns to the means be rmploi isl to secure liis ends, and tho analj'st. IVc confine oiiiscivcs to stating the 
tormented in bis List } ears by the susjdcioa tliat bo following examples of the problems solved liy tho 
was surrounded uitb traitun Diopbantino analysis : 1. find two whole nnm- 

DI02JTSIU.S. Tin, Yoi:.v.,ri:. sun of the proced- sqnarcs is a sqn.arc. 2 To 

ing, celebrated his .ntiaiue into pubht hfc, 307 mes., three sqinirc numben in .-irithmetical progres- 
by a splcnilid fistival, ubiib Listed mnetv davs. To find n number from which two giivi 

His iinbtic.alcdac.-ition bad bet nilcsignolly neglected equ-^rcs bemg sovorally subtracted, c.acb of the 
by bis father, and in cniisei^ucner uc grow up an may bo a squaro. 

indolent, plc.tsure-loving, .Hid dissolute pnnee. Dion, HIOFnzk’HTUS, a distinguished Greek matbe- 
a relative of bis father, sought to imunivc him by matician, lived at zUexandria, according to some, 
the instructions of Plato, but his cndc.Tvoui3 wore alioutthc middle of thedtb c.; accor^gto others, 
frustrated b 3 ' Fhilistus, tho historian, who disgrace- about the dose of the fitt. His name tirst occurs 
fully cncouiaocd the excesses of the youth. Dion in the life of Johannes Damnscenus, written by 
ivBS biinisbcd, but afterwards retiirmng to Sicilj', Jobn, patriarch of Jcnisalcm, in the Stli ccntiirv. 


Jiospitably rcccircd. He repaid the kindness of tUc laiown before liis time. It is posaxldo he may have 
L^mns by making himself master of their ci^-, been ncqnamtcd with Hindu nlgcbra ; at all events, 
“c ruled despotically for several years. lu according to De hlorgan, there is a vciy great 
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simU.-irity between the Hindu algebra .and that oi ... it 

Diophantus. Ho occupied bimsclf chiefly -n-ith the is The pi-oof of this proposition 

siiti'urr lo con .another Q, suficnng any reflections or refrac- 

nrPsoLd <=°”se. then, if it be incident in the 

S nutbora Th! r ^ direction from Q, it wiU foUow the exactly 

ir.7m fi reverse course to P, This is proved by experiment, 

SoMzTBeri 18^11 l>ut »ay be accepted as axiomatic. ' (2.) H a ray 

' • - 1- pass'rrom vacuum through any number of media, 

, DIO'PSIS, a genus of having their faces plane .and parallel, when the ray 
1 rO ' dipterous insects’ of the emerges into a-acuum its direc- 

I \//^ jl/yi came great family with be parallel to that 

■i— ,5,^^ //yCy ^be house-fly, remarkable ^'bich it had before incidence. \ 

^'be prodigious pro- deduce the preposition from V 

longation of the sides of ^bese laws, let i be the angle — ^ 

the head, so as to form mcidence from vacuum upon \ 
stalks for the eyes, which the metoim B (fig. 1), r the \ 

t^re thus removed to a ot retraction, V’hich will , \ 

\ distance from the body incidence T 

, . o= H ot the insect, almost "PO“ the medium A. Also let B \ 

\ cq^nalling in some species ^ be the an^le of refraction into ' 

the length of its wings. which will also be the angle \ 

‘ All tbe species are found incidence upon the second \ 

Diopsis Ichneumonia : in warm parts of the Old mounding surface of A. By tho w 


Diopsis Ichneumonia : in warr 
1, magnified ; 2, natural eiisc. World. 


second of the preceding expe- 
rimental laws, the angle of 


DIO PTBICS 13 th.at branch of geomeiric.al emergence into vaciuun wiU bo i. Hence we shall 
optics (see Orncs) which treats of the transmission h.aveTiy the first of these laws, sin i = ft' sin r at 
of nays of light from one medium into another, the first surface, and sin i = « sin at the second. 
■diCenng in kind. It consists of tho results of _ 

the application of geometry to ascertain in p.arti- these equations, wo have sin t = — sin 


direction makes with the normal or j)erpendicular that from tho medium into vacuum ■\rill be 2. Our 

to the surface at the point of incidence is in , * 

dioptrics, as in catoptrics, called the angle of ineb proposition^ relates to what is called the 

dence. The angle which the refracted ra}'’ makes the angle of incidence of a 

with the same line is called the angle of refraction. ■'Vit^ a medium, the refractive index of which 

This being premised, we may state the laws of ^ angle of refraction into vacuum, then 

■ s't£‘s„.‘„aS Stf '• 

•of incidence, and on ojiposito sides of it. 2. The From this formula, if i ho given, r may he found, 

sine of tho angle of incidence, whatever that angle and a re.al value will ho given to r so long as sin i 

may he, hears to the sine of the angle of refraction • ^ 1 i , , 

a constant ratio dependent only on the nature of the ^ b"* ’"'hen r has a value greater than that 

media between ^vhich the refraction takes place, determined by the equation sin f = i, the formula 
and on the nature of the hght. According to the . 

second l.aw, if we call the angle of incidence i, and fails to give ns a value of r, for tho sine of an angle 
that of refraction r, we shall have sin f = ^ sin r, cannot be greater than 1. And experiment shews 
where /4 is a quantity depending upon tbe nature fbat, in fact, there is no refracted ray when the 
of the media and of tho light. . It will have, for angle of incidence is greater than that above 
instance, a certain value for refraction from vacuum assigned, the ray being wholly reflected -within 
into glass, another from glass into water, and so on ; fbo medium. The angle of which tho sine is 
also it will have one v.alue for red light, another 1 i i -n , , 

for green, and so on. The quantity is called the ““ “lied the enheaf anyfe. For glass, it is about 

Tefraotive index, .and is greater' _th.an 1 when refrac- 41“ 45'; for water, about 48' 30'. This am^le is 


irora a rarer into a aenser mecUum, and less than 1 reflected light is more ne.arly equal in intensity 
when the opposite is the case. In dioptrics, the to the incidcut than in any other case of refleo- 
Jaws of refraction may he considered as depending tion. mile it thus appears th.at refnaction from a 
lor their tnith upon experiment ; in physical optics, denser into .a r.arcr medium is not always possible, 
they are deductions from an hypothesis respecting it may he added that it is always possible from a 
tile constitution of iiglit. They arc not merely rarer into a denser. 

approximately true; they are absolute physical 'We shall now inamstigate some simple cases of 
7- , “ , refraction. 1. And first of refraction at a plane 

_ Before proceeding to consider the simpler lead- siwface. Let DIMH (fig. 2) ho any medium 
mg cases of refraction, one or tavo interesting bounded by a plane DI, and let E he a radi.ani 
propositions in dioptrics reqiure to he explained— point, .and ED .and El two incident rays of a 
,-7 .“bp retractive index for a medium, avhen divergent pencil proceeding from E to the surface 
tight IS incident upon it from vacuum, he ^ and of the mediiim; then ED being perpendicular to 
the index for another medium, under the same the surface, suffers no refraction, hut proceeds 
mroumstances, he /t, then, avhen .light proceeds along DM avithin the medium; hut El is refracted 
medium into the first, the refrac- in the direction IH, which, produced outavards, 
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meets the nonnal DF iu P. ThereXore, a smaU convex surface is spherical, C lieim: the een'ro of 


. _i.ui.uii 11 um wiu is muiuumi ac ±. -xneii, n ULN be a norm'll tiie 

un^maiy focus F; tor all the rays intermediate angle of refraction, OIF, -nrll be less than the anrfe 
between RD and Rl will converge very- near F when of incidence, RHf, and the refracted rav tvill th is 
“ small. j\n eye within the medium, and turn towards the axis, and meet it at some point f’ 
between R and M, would thus, the pened being smaU, ^ ^ ' . 

see tho luminous point R, as if it were at F, or 

further off than it ready is. In the opposite case, A — H 



represented in fig. 3, R being witliin the refracting 
medium, similar reasomng shows that .after the 
rays merge from the jdaiie surface into the air, they 
will, if the pencil he small, appear to proceed from 
rP focus I', nearer to tlic surface than 

R, tho luminous point. 

2. The case of refraction through a prism, avluch 
wo nro no-xt to consider, is, in fact, the c.ise of refrac- 
tion through a mediiun bounded by jdaiie surfaces 
tvluch are not naralleL Funceivo two phanes at 
ngbt angles to tho piano of tho paper, and maUing 
on that piano tho figure lUC (lig -1). ITio qncs- 
t'on is as to tho law s of transmission of a ray, 
SPQR, of homogeneous light through the prism. 

Draw ran’ and n'n per- 
oi (, . jiendieular to the sides. 

Y j Then ii I’Q and n'QF are i 

n \ ! respectively the angles of i 

' Q ’ ' ^ refraction at the first, 

' " and of incidence at the 

n ■'’* surface. Xow, .ns 

b ' n'Q.-\. and n'f’A are each 

' of them right angles, and 

as .all the angles in the 
^ figure ii'QeVl’ nro cijiuil to 

Fig. •!. four right angles, it fol- 

lows that tho angles .at ii' 
nnd at A togV-ther .arc equal to two right angles. 
But tho angle at n', together with the airgles 
n'PQ nnd iiQP, are equ.al to two right angles - 
therefore must the angles ifP(} and n'QP together 
ho equ.al to tho angle at A Xn other words, in 
refraction through .a prism ; 77ie sum of (Its auglss 
of rsfradion at the first surfars, and of inddsnee 
at the second, is equal to Vis anfs contained between 
the j’lane sides of the prism. From tliis it might 
1)0 Buewn, tliAt tUo dcvintioii of ft riiy cftuscd by 
passing through a pnsm is always tow.ards tho 
thicker part of the pnsm, if the ineilium ho denser 
th.an tho surrounding atino'pherc. It is a geometri- 
cal proposition which the student may solve for 
himself, that if i bo the angle of incidence at the 
first mirface, and e that of emergence at the second, 
and if e bo tho angle of the prism, thou \ or the 
change of direction of tlie ray in its pass.age, is 
obtained from tho formula o = « -p e — c. 

_ 3. We now take up tho case of refraction at a 
single sphcrirol surface of a medium denser th.an 
the surrounding air. And first, of parallel rays 
refracted at a convex spherical surface. Let gVBQP 
liS- tlio refracting medium, whoso terminating 


When Iho pencil is small, or tho apertuie, A^^3, of 
only a few degrees, the rays will clearly nearly aU 
converge to the same point, F. To find the position 
of F, wo Imvc, in the triangle ICF, the angle 
GIF =5 r, tho ancle of refraction, and ICF, tho 
supplement of ICv or XIR (by paraUcl lines), i c., ‘ 
of I, or the angle of incidence. Therefore, IF is to 
CF : 1 sin t is to sin r. And ns for a very small 
pencil,^ IF m-ny be t-nken = IT, we have FV : FC 
: : Bin i : sin r, or ; : : 1. piitlui£r = F, 

the principal focal distance, and ^■C = R, we have 

F = — ^^-rr- R- If the medium ho crowm-gl.ass, for 
— 1 = ’ 

which the value of p is 5, we have F = R.cr 

F = 3R; i. c., tho principal foc.al distance is equal 
to three times the radius of tho sphere. Tho stmUiit 
m.ay, by similar reasoning, ascertain for himself the 
focus of parallel rays iuoident on a concave sphcric.al 
refracting surface, as .also tho fociw in tho case of 
a pcncU of parallel rays vithin the medium and 
emerging from it. Tho case of a (bvergent pencil is 
inc.apable of such elementary treatment ns to justify 
its insertion hero. For branches of tho subject, 
treated under separate hcaifr, the reader should refer 
to the .articles C.vr.sric, Luxs, nnd Rcrn.tcrio.v. 
Under Rr.rn.acTiox, he will find a table of tho values 
of /i— tho_ refractive index for various mciba and 
kinds of light. See ako the articles Si’Ecnurai and 
CllIlOM.KTICS. 

DIORA'MA. * See Fdxon.tM.i. 

DIOSCOREA'CEiE, a natural order of plants, 
of which tho genus Dhscorca (see y.ui) is the 
type. They arc twining shrubs, svith large tubers, 
cither nboyo or below ground. TTicy’ are gener,ally 
classed witb endogenous jilants ; they are among 
tho Didiiojens of Dindlcya There arc about 12ii 
knoivn species. The most important plants of the 
j order are the diflerent species of J^ioscorca or V.vsi 
(g. a'.). Black Br.voXY (q. v.) is its only representa- 
tive in tho British flora. Testudinarin elenJiantip- s. 
a South African species, sometimes called 'Jdlephanl^ 
Foot, and Jlottcnlots' Fread, has a larwe fleshv 
rhizome, with a rough cracked bark, whicTi is usci 
ns food bj' tbc Ilottcntots ia times of scarcity. 

DIOSCOTIDliS, Bmigcius, orPED.tcirs, aGrcoIe 
pbysiemn, was a native of Aiiazarba, or Anazarbus, 
in Cilicia, and flourished in tho Isfc or 2d c. of our 
era. He accompanied tho Roman armies as physici.an 
through m.iny countries, and collected a grc.at store 
of information and personal observation on plants. 

his great work, l)e Materia Mcdica, ho treats of 
aU tho then known medicinal substances and their 
properties, real or reputed, on the principles of tho 
so-called ‘humoral patholo^.’ Two other works 
bear tbc name of D,, but tbeir genuineness is veiy 
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questionable. During 15 centuries, D. maintained 
undisputed autbority in botany and in materia 
medica, an autbority ivbicb be still bolds among 
Turks and Moors. Tbe best editions of D. are 
by Saracenus (Friinkf. 1598), and Sprengel (2 vols., 
Leip. 1829). Tbe De Materia Aledica bas been 
translated into tbe Italian, German, French, and 
Spanish languages. There is also an Arabic transla- 
tion in MS. in various libraries of Europe. 

DIO'SMA. See Bccku. 

DIO'SPYEOS. See Date PLtni and Enoirsr. 

DIP, in Geology, is tbe incbnation of strata down- 
irards into tbe earidi. Tbe amount or angle of dip 
is tbe degree of delation from a level line, or the 
plane of the horizon. Tbe point of dip is tbe point 
of tbe compass to ivbicb tbe dip is inclined. 

DIPHTHE'EIA, or DIPHTHEEI'TIS (Fr. dip7i- 
tliente, from Gr. diphthera, a pellicle), a name first 
appbed byM Bretonneau of Tours, a distinguished 
French physician, to a form of very fatal sore throat 
occurring epidemically, chiefly in children, and apt 
to be confounded both iritb Croup (q. v.) .and •with 
malignant sore throat (Angina maligna), as it is 
found in connection ivitb Scarlet 'Fever (q. v.). 
Diphtheria^ i3_ distinct from bofb these diseases, 
not only in its symptoms, but in the character 
and position of the morbid changes on the mucous 
membrane. In croup, there is a p&icular membrane, 
indeed, but it is almost conflned to the air-passa'res, 
and centres in the Larynx (q. v.) ; in diphtheria^ it 
usually begins in the pharynx or back of the throat, 
and often extends doum the oesophagus, or gullet 
Croup is .also ,a much more decidedly infl.ammatory 
disease th.an diphtheria, hlalignant or ulcerative 
sore throat has even less in common with diphtheria; 
for in the latter there is no ulceration in the majority 
of cases, the mucous membrane being merely covered 
over with a more or less thick vefl of false mem- 
brane ; in both aflections, however, there is enlarge- 
ment of the glands behind the ear and in the neck 
generally in the neighbourhood of the p.arts inter- 
nally affected. The throat affection in diphtheria 
IS often accompanied by a very low and dangerous 
form of fever, with meat and rapid loss of the 
patient’s strength, which is still further reduced 
of course by the inability to take food; in other 
cases, the disease is f.atal by suffocation, and trache- 
otomy has been performed (in some few insfanccs 
succoEsfuUy) to relieve the p.atient from impend- 
ing de.ath. After tho acute disease is over, the 
recoveiy may be delayed by paralytic symptoms of 
various kinds ; or simply by extreme debUity, with 
e.xhaustion and loss of appetite. Diphtheria was 
supposed by Bretonneau to bo contagious, but it is 
doubted by many whether the evidence of contagion 
is sufficient. There is no good evidence of any 
specific cure. The use of the tincture of muriate 
of iron in large doses (fifteen to twenty drops 
frequently_ repeated) has been recommended; also 
various disinfectants and caustics applied to the 
tln*oat, as nitrate of silver, hydrochloric acid mixed 
with honey, and latterly Condy's disinfecting fluid; 
but all of these have also frequently failed in the 
hands of experienced physicians. Diphtheria does 
not appear^ to be so much under the influence of 
known sanitary conditions as other epidemics; .at 
least its modes of origin and diffusion are still 
extremely uncertain. , ■ 

DI’PHTHOIIG (Gr. having a double sound) 
means two vowel sounds following one another so 
closely as to form but one syllable, as in otU. In 
this combination the sound is really composed of 
an a as he.ard in father, and a « as heard 'in put. 
Many double vowels in Engh'sh are not real diph- 
thongs, there being only one sound heard. The 


spelling of the English language has little or no 
relation to the pronunci.ation in this matter. In 
many syllables written with two vowels, only one 
soimd is heard, as in hread. The single vowel 
letters, again, often have a diiihthong.al sound ; thus 
the long smmd, as it is called, of i is really composed 
of the sound of a, as heard in father, .and that of e, 
in me ; and tune is pronounced as if written teun or 
rather tyun. Such words as hread, fcld, which are 
now monophthongs, were doubtless at one time real 
d'phthoi^, and are still so pronounced in many 
p-orts of England. 

DIPLACA'NTHDS, a genus of fossil ganoid 
fishes, peculiar to the old red sandstone, in which 
six species have been found. The body was covered 
with very 5m.all scales, and the tail was heterocercal. 
There were two dorsal fins, which with each of the 
other fins were furnished with a strong spine in 
front, the base of which was simply imbedded in 
the flesh, as in the dog-fish, and not articulated, as 
in the siluroids. Tho hc.ad was large, and the mouth 
wide, and opening obliquely. 

DIPLOGKA'PSUS, a genus of fossil zoophytes, 
differing from tho Graptolite (q.v.) in having a 
double series of cells. They are found in great 
abundance in tho anthracitic shales of the Silurian 
measures. 

DIPLO'MA (Gr. diploo, I double, or fold). This 
term originated in the ancient custom of writin" 
solemn documents on two t.ablets of w.ax, whiofi 
were doubled, or laid one upon the other (see 
Diprrcn), or on writing material which was folded. 
The Eoman emperors were in the habit of giving 
diplomas to public servants, and to couriers, to 
enable them to procure the use of the public 
ecia'ants and horses ; hence diploma came to 
rignify a royal cluirter or prince’s lettcrs-patent. 
The 'term is now mostly applied to instruments 
given by universities and other learned societies, 
in proof of the holder h.aving att.aincd a certain 
degree; or to the licences held by professional 
persons to praetise their art. 

DIPLO'MAOY, the art of managing the inter- 
course and adjusting tho relations of foreign states, 
by means of .ambassadors, envoys extraordinary, 
consuls, &c. The principles and rules of diplomacy 
are embodied partly in those international customs 
and usages which constitute what m.ay be called 
common, and in those treaties which may be 
regarded at statute international law. The diplo- 
matic relations of this coimtry are practic.ally 
under the superintendence of the Secret, ary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, but the power of sending 
ambassadors to, and receiving ambassadors from, 
foreign states, is an inalienable privilege of tho 
crown. It was doubted whether an exception 
had not been made in the case of Home, by the 
statutes passed against papal encroachments; and 
it was thought expedient to remove such doubt 
by ^11 and 12 Viet. c. 108, which authorises her 
Majest;- to enter into diplomatic relations, prorided 
that no person in holy orders in the Church of 
Eome, or Jesuit, or member of any other religious 
order, commumty, or society of that church, bound 
by monastic or religious vows, shall be received 
as ambassador at the court of London. Ambas- 
sadors are not subject to the mimicipal laws of 
tho states in which they reside, the theory being 
that they represent the persons of their respective 
masters, who cannot be subject to any other laws 
than those of their own countiy. If an ambassador 
offends ag.alnst the municipal law, or abuses his 
character, he may be sent home, and accused before 
his master. Though there was much doubt on tho 
point, this rule seems to extend to crimes against 
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natural law, e. to murder, or viala in se, as well 
as to crimes artificiaUj' created bj’ the poh'oy of the 
particular st.ate, mala prohibitu; and it is now said 
that the case of Dua Pantaloon Sa, the brother and 
secretary of the Portuguese ambassador, who was 
executed for an .atrocious murder during the pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell in 1G54, was no exception, 
as he avas not ‘joined with his brother in the same 
commission.’ Sec AaiEASs.vDOP., Ejib-ASSy. The 
arrangement of international ceremonies belongs to 
the subject of diplomacja To treat it in detail 
I would lead us far beyond our limits, and ave 
I must content oursela-es aa-ith remarking a feaa- of 
I the customary and coua-entional moditic.ations aadiich 
j affect the general prineijile of intoniational haaa- 
by avhich all independent states are held to be 
equal. 

Jlopal Itouoiit's are enjoyed by the empires and 
kingdoms of Europe, including the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, the grand duchies of Germany, and, amongst 
Catholic states, by- the jxijie ; and the same right 
j extends to the 1, uited States of -Vmerica. These, 
j along aaith other rights of gi cater importance, include 
I the light of taking precedence of the others in all 
international cereiumnals. Amongst those who 
enjoy royal honours, the order of precedency, after [ 
much iliscussiod, was left by the Congress of Vienna I 
on the ancient footing of custom merely. The rule i 
thus fixed is said to be the following: Monarclis ! 
enjoying royal boiioui's, Imt not croivned beads, 
yield jireoedeiico to those who arc, whilst they 
enjoy it over all otlnr monarch.--, dcmi-sovcrcigns, ' 
and rulers of depciulent states. This lailo le.aves j 
the relative rank of tlic crow ned heads and other 
classes amongst themselves undetemiined, and a | 
curious ox-peibent has bceu found for oliviatino the ] 
necessity of a mmuter el.issification. By what is ' 
called the alt'Tiint. the lauk and jikaces of the | 
various powers arc changed from time to time in a 
cert.ain order deti niuned ly lot If there are several 
parties to a treaty, for ixamplo, a eorrospoiulino 
number of copies is m:ule of it, the name of o.acS 
state being iiAined fust iii the cuj>y wbieh it pre- 
serves, and the others in the order dotonninod by 
tlie alternal. But the right to alternation b.as some- 
times been a subject of contention. In 1742, it w.as 
refused to Prussi.a Iiy Groat Britain; and Himgary 
and Sardmra bad gieat ibtlieulty in obtaining it at 
the peace of -Vix-la-Chapelle. 

The subject of maritnucccremonioswill be trc.atcd 
under its respective beads. They consist of salutes 
either with camion, or w ith the fl.ag or pendant, by 
furling it, lowering it, or pulling it down. Tlierc is 
also a salute with s.ails, wbieb generally consists in 
lowermg the foretopsail, hlantime ceremonials are 
usually made the subject of express compact, but, 
as a general rule, on the open se.is, a ship carry- 
ing a pendant s.ilutos a ship of a friendly power 
carrying an admiral, and detached ships generally 
salute fleets. It is proended by 22 aud 23 Viet, 
c. 5, repealing in so far 6 Anne, c, 7, that pensions 
granted for diplomatic sen-iees, according to the 
pro^isions of 2 aud 3 Will. IV. c. IlG, stiall not 
disqu.alify the holder from being elected, or sitting, 
or voting as a member of the House of Commons. 

DIPLOMA'TICS, tbescienceof ancient writings. 
The term can scarcely' be said to li.ave been at any 
time in gener.al use in this country, and even on the 
continent it has latterly given way 'to the more 
convenient aud descriptive terra, PAL.E00B.vPiry 
(q.v.). 

DIPLO'PTERTIS, a genus of fossil ganoid fishes, 
four species of which have been discovered in the 
old_ red sandstone, and two in the c.arboniferous 
series. They have heterocercal tails, with double 
^80 


anal and dorsal fins, opposite each other, but hawhu' 
the dorsal pair a little .apart. The head is large and 
flattened, and the teeth are fewer and lar'cr +l'aa 
m the allied genera. The scales are perforated with 
small foramina. 

FJPEL S AHIMAL oil, called also Empv- 
reumatic Ammal Oil, or Rectified Od of Hart- 
horn, is prepared by the destructive distill.uiou of ' 
bones m close a-essels, when Bo.vE-Bmia: (q v) 

A- and the crade 
oil <tetils_ over into a suitable receiver. IVhcn 
obtained in this manner, it is a thick viscid oil 
of .a brown colour, and a very' dis-agreeable odour 
but on redistiUatiou it may be obtained limpid a ml' 
colourless. Air .and light affect the pure or rectiCe.l 
od, and render it coloured and somewhat vi^cuL 
Its elementaiy constituents are carbon, hydrogen 
ni^ooen, and o.vygen, and it contains a n^ber of 
volatile org.anic bases, such as aniline, pioolinc, d-c. 
Dippels animal oil is a powerful medicinal a-'ent 
and when swallowed in doses of .a few drops, it 
is antispasmodic, and stimulates the vascular .and 
nervous systems. In large doses, it is a powerful 
imtant poison. 

(Civdiis), a genus of bii-ds of tlie 
Tlmisn family (AfeniliWa:)^ distinguislied from the 
other birds of that family by an almost straif^ht 
compressed, sharp-pointed bill, and still morc^by 
tliem manners and habits. They frequent clear 
pebbly strc.ams and lakes, fecdnig chiefly on 
molluscs and on aquatic insects and their larv.e, 
which they seek even under avatcr, cbving with 
gre.at facility, .and moving about for .a short time 
.at the bottom of the water. They cam- their 
rather short tail elevated after the manner of 
wrens, which they also resemble in tb'eir ‘•frequent 
becks * or dipping of the head, accompanied with an 
upward jerlung of the tail. One species is found 
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"VTatcr Ousel (Ciuciits 

in Britain, the Coz^dion- D., or "WATErv Ocsel (C. 
af/ifalfcus), a bird rather smaller than any of the 
British, thrushes, of a generally dark-broim colour, 
■nith throat and upper part of the breast pure 
U’bite. It is found througliout the ^rhole of Europe 
and the north of Asia, hut chiefly in hilly or moun- 
tainous districts. It is not gregarious. The D. 
never fails to attract notice, as it sits upon some 
stone in the midst of or beside the stream, its 
avliite breast rendering it conspicuous as it repeats 
the movement from 'which it derives its name. 
It builds a very curious nest of interwoven moss, 
domed and “with the entrance in the side, usuallv 
in some mossy bank close by a stream, and often 
near or under a cascade. The assertion which has 
been made, that the B. wallcs without apparent 
muscular effort at the bottom of the water, is 
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incorrect ; its feet are not ^vell formed for ■walking, 
and it moves luidcr Tvater hy means of its \nnffs— 
j^Iiicn are snort — not vitkout mucli muscular effort, 
iiie statenieot also often made, tlxat it cats the 
spaira of salmon and other fishes, in the heUef of 
TVhich it IS much persecuted in Scotland, althoutch 
not improhahle, is not sufficiently authenticated. 
Uthcr_ species of D. are found in Asia and Iforth 
America. 

G-NEEDLE. If a magnetic needle he 

supported so as to he free to more verticall 3 % it docs 
not at most places on 

/ yS the earth’s surface rest 

M in a horizontal position, 

//j hut inclines more or 

I // loss from it. If the 

/ . vertical plane in irhich 

ft the needle moves is the 

m.agnetio meridian of 
the place, the angle 
betiveen the needle and 
the horizontal line is 
called the dip or inclin- 
ation of tho needle. 
Eig. 1. Thus, if the needle, NS, 

he supported at its 
centre, C, so as to he free to move vertically, the 
plane of the ji.ajier being supposed to be that of the 
magnetic meridian, tho angle NCn is the dip. Tlie 
dip of the magnetic needle at any place can ho 
ascertained aritU a-ory great exactness by means of 
the dipping-needle, fig. 2. It consists of o graduated 
circle, AA, fixed a-ortically 'in the frame EE, and 
moa-iug avith it and the a-ernier V, on the horizontal 


, force of the earth’s magnetism exerted upon tho 
■ poles of the needle in any vertical plane in avhioh it 
may happen to he, as resolved into tavo forces,' one 
; acting at right angles to the plane, and the o’ther 
acting in the plane. There being a corresponding 
hut opposite force at each pole, aa'e have thus taa'o 
statical couples acting on the needle — one tending to 
turn it at right angles to the plane in avhioii it 
moves, and the other tending to bring it round to a’ ' 
posation in the plane such that the needle and the 
forces of the couple may ho in a line. In tho dippinv. 
needle, tho mode of support completely neutralises 
the first of the couples ; and the position that the 
needle takes in any plane is due -wholly to the 
second. AlTien the plane of the needle is at ri^ht 
angles to the magnetic meridian, the forces of ^is 
latter couple act vertically, and bring the needle to 
the same position. This, then, gives us the moans 
of determining tho magnetic meridian, for we have 
omy to bring the vertierd circle round till the needle 
stands at 90 to put it in a plane at right angles to 
[ that meridian j and then by moving the vernier on 
the horizontal circle over 90°, wc place the upper 
circle ^ and needle in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian. Tho dipping-needle thus sen-es the 
purpose of a Declination Needle (q. v.). In bringing 
the needle round from the iilane at right angles to 
the m.agnetic meridian, the dip is less and less, till 
it becomes least in the plane of that meridian. AVe 
mffiht thus also find the magnetic meridian, for it 
“that plana in which tho dip of the needle is least. 
AVIicn the needle is in the nlane of the Tnnnrnnf.m I 






graduated circle EH. This last is supported by 
a tnpod furnished -with levelling screws. At tho 
centre of tho circle, 0, there are turn knife-edges of 
ate, supported by the frame, and parallel to the 

g ine of the circle. Tho needle, NS, rests on these 
ife-edges by means of trvo fine polished cylinders 
of steel, which are placed accurately at the centre 
pt tho needle, and project at right ' angles from 
it : so adiusted,_ the n’eedle moves -with little or 
no^ friction. It i3 so made, moreover, tkat before 
being magnetised it remains indifferently in any 
position; after magnetisation, therefore, the dip 
wffioh it shews is whoUy due to the magnetic 
influence of tho e.arth. 

In ordim to understand howan observation is made 
■mth the dipping-needle, we miistrc-gard the directing 


I iVhen the needle is in tho plane of the magnetic ' 
I mendian, the couple which acts in other vertical 
1 planes at right angles to them disappears, and the 
whole force of tho terrestrial magnetism acts at 
each pole of tho needle, forming a couple which 
swings tho needle roimd till it stands in a lino with 
lUclf. The degree on the circle then pointed to by 
MO needle is the dip at tho place of obsoi-vation. 
Two readings are necessary, for the reason stated in 
theDECLMTATioir Needle. One reading is taken, the 
needle is then reversed so ns to change its supports, 
and then a second reading is noted, and the mean 
of the two gives the coiTCct reading. The position 
of tho needle when the dip is rend off is manifestly 
the same that a noodle suspended in air, if that 
were possible, and free to move in any waj’’, would 
finaUjr assume. In resolving, therefore, the total 
directive force of the earth 
as wo have done above, f*' 

we must keep in mind that 
it alu-ays acts parallel to M 

the direction of the dipping- ’/MV\ ^ 

needle. \ U I j 

DIPSA'CEffi] AND J' 

DI'PSACUS. See Teasel. 

DI'PSAS (Gr. a kind of 
serpent), a genus of non- 
venomous serpents of tho H If y,' Pwvfw 

family Coluhnda;, of very N V\ \ 

elongated form, and with a U 

thick, broad, and obtuse \ — vf 

head. .They_ are tree- \ 

snakes, inhabitants chiofiy w\ 

of the warm parts of Asia ) V 

and America. One species /S’ 

only, D. fallax, somewhat (/ m/ML \\\h ' 

doubtfully referred to this y ' 

[ genus, occurs in the south 1^4 

of Europe. Some of the v 1 

species are of great size. Dipsas oyanodon. 

The figure represents a 

large and beautiful species found in Java and 
Sumatra. The form is more attenuated than in 
others of tho genus. 

681 
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natural law, e. g., to murder, or mala in se, as weR 
as to crimes artificially created by the policy ot tbe 
particular state, mala prohibitaj and it is now said 
' that tbe case of Don Pantaleon Sa, tbe brother and 
secretary of tbe Portuguese ambassador, who was 
executed for an atrocious murder during tbe pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell in 1G54, was no exeeption, 
as be was not ‘ joined n-itb bis brother in tbe same i 
commission.’ See Ambassador, Embassy. The 
arrangement of international ceremonies belongs to 
the subject of diplomacy. To treat it in detail 
would lead us far beyond our limits, and we 
must content ourselves with remarking a few of 
tbe customary and conventional modifications which 
affect tbe general principle’ of international law 
by which ^ independent states' are held to be 
equal. 

Jloyal honours are enjoyed by tbe empires and 
kingdoms of Europe, including the Snuss Confedera- 
tion, the grand duchies of Germany, and, amongst 
Catholic states, by tbe pope; and tbe same right 
extends to tbe United States of America. These, 
along untb other rights of greater importance, include 
the right of taking precedence of the others in all 
international ceremonials. Amongst those who 
enjoy royal honoms, the order of precedency, after 
much discussion, was left by the Congress of Vienna 
on the ancient footing of custom merely. The ride 
thus fixed is said to be the following: Monarchs 
cujojTng roj’.al honour's, but not crowned heads, 
yield precedence to those who arc, whilst they 
enjoy it over aU other monarchs, demi-sovereigns, 
and rulers of dependent states. This rule leaves 
, the relative rank of the crowned heads and other 
classes .amongst themselves rmdetermined, .and a 
ciuaous expedient has been foimd for obviating the 
necessity of a mimrter classification. By avhat is 
' called the alternal, the rank .and places of the 
various powers are changed from time to time in a 
certain order determined by lot. If there are several 
parties to a treatj’, for example, a corresponding 
number of copies is made of it, the naine of each 
stato being u'i'med first in the copy which it pre- 
serves, and the others in the order determined by 
the allenial. But the right to alternation has some- 
times been a subject of coutention. In l~i2, it was 
refused to Prussia by Great Britain; and Himg.ary 
and Sardinia had gre.at difficultj- in obt.aining it at 
the peace of Alx-la-Chapelle. 

The subject of m.aritirae ceremonies ■will be trc.ated 
under its respective heads. They consist of salutes 
cither with cannon, or with the fl.ag or pendant, by I 
furling it, lowering it, or pidling it down. There is 
also a salute -with sails, which generally consists in 
lowering the foretops.ail. Maritime ceremonials arc 
usually made the subject of express compact, but, 
as a gener.al rule, on the open seas, .a ship carry- 
ing a pendant salutes a ship of a friendly power 
carrying an admiral, and detached ships generally 
salute ucets. It is provided by 22 and 23 Viet, 
c. 5, repealing in so f.ar C Anne, c. 7, that pensions 
granted for diplom.atio services, according to the 
provisions of 2 and 3 "Will. IV. c. IIC, mall not 
disqualify the holder from being elected, or sitting, 
or voting as a member of the House of Commons. 

DIPLOMA'TICS, the science of ancient -writings. 
The term c.in sc.arcely be s.aid to have been at any 
time in general use in this coimtry, and even on the 
continent it has latterly given ivay'to the more 
convenient and descriptive term, Pal.£OGR.\piiy 
(q.v.). 

DIPLO'PTERUS, a genus of fossil ganoid fishes, 
four species of which have been discovered in- the 
old red sandstone, and two in the carboniferous 
series. They have heterocercal tails, nuth double 
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anal and dorsal fins, opposite e.ach other, but having 
the dorsal pair a little apart. The head is large and 
flattened, and the teeth are fewer and larger than 
in the allied genera. The scales are perforated -with 
sm.all fon-unina. 

DI'PPEL’^ ANIMAL OIL, caUed also Empy- 
reumatic Animal OU, or Rectified Oil of Harts- 
horn, is prepared by the destructive distillation of 
bones in close vessels, when Boxe-Black (q. v.) 
is left in the retort or vessel, and the crude 
oil distils over into a suitable receiver. 'When 
obtained in this manner, it is a thick viscid oil 
of a brown colour, and a very disagreeable .odour,, 
but on redistOlatiou it may be obtained limpid and 
colourless. Air and light affect the pure or rectified 
oil, and render it coloured and somewhat ■viscid. 
Its elemenkary constituents are carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen, and it contains a, number of 
volatile organic bases, such as aniline, picoline, &c. 
Dippel’s animal oU is a powerful medicinal agent, 
and when swallowed in doses of a few drops, it 
is antisp.asmodic, and stimulates the vascular and 
nervous systerns. In large doses, it is a powerful 
irritant poison. 

DIPPER {Cindus), a genus of birds of the 
Thrush family {Menilida:), distinguished from the 
other birds of th.at f.amily by an almost straight, 
compressed, sharp-pointed bill,’ and stiU more by 
their manners and habits. They frequent clear 
pebbly streams and lakes, feeding chiefly on 
molluscs and on aquatic insects and their larvs, 
which they seek even under water, diving ’with 
gre.at facility, and moving about for a short time 
.at the bottom of the w.ater. They c.arry their 
rather short tail elea’ated after the manner of 
■wrens, avhich they .also resemble in their ‘•frequent 
becks ’ or dipping of the head, accompanied -with an 
upward jerking of the tail. One species is foimd 



in Britain, the Commox D., or 'Vl’ATEr. OtrSEL (G. 
aqiialicus), a bird rather smaller than any of the 
British thrashes, of a generally dark-brown colour, 
Hath throat and upper p.art of the breast pure 
white. It is found throughout the whole of Europe 
and the north of Asia, but chiefly in hUly or moim- 
tainous districts. It is not gregarious. The D. 
never fails to attract notice, as it sits upon some 
stone in the midst of or "beside the stream, its 
white breast rendering it conspicuous as it repeats 
the movement from which it derives its name. 
It builds a very curious nest of interwoven moss, 
domed and -with the entrance in the side, usually 
in some mossy bank close by a stream, and often 
near or under a cascade. The assertion which has 
been made, that the D. walks -without apparent 
muscular effort at the bottom of the w.atcr, is 
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DIPSOMAKIA— DIPTEEUS. 


DIPSOMA’XI^i, or 0IN03iIA'l^\, from the 
Greek Trords dipia, thirst, or oinoi, ^ne, andanama 
— terms of modem invention, to denote an irre- 
sistible or insane craving for alcoholic stimulants, 
when occurring in a habitual or confirmed form, and 
rcfjuiring confinement or restraint of the jmrson for 
its ctire. Much discussion has taken place in regard 
to this and other forms of Tvhat is often e^ed hloral 
Insanity ; the most recent views of jjhysicians, how- 
ever, tend to shew that the drinking insanity, or 
furor lAhcndi, as it was called by an early writer 
on the subject, is often associated with other 
forms of mental derangement, and is very apt to 
be, in connection svith one or more of these forms, 
hereditarily transmitted, even through several 
generations ; so that the really physical or insane 
character of the craving for stimulants, at least in 
some cases, may he regarded as a well-established 
fact in medicine. The legal and general questions 
in connection with this subject will he discussed 
under" the heads of Iks.uoty and iNTOXicATioir. 

DI'PTERA (Gr. two-winged), an order of insee^ 
which received from Aristotle the name it still 
bears. Its distinguishing characters are so obvious 
that it has been acknowledged, with little change of 
its limits, by almost all naturalists. Fly is a popular 
name very generally applied to dipterous insects, and 
often with some distinguishing prefix (as House-fly, 
Flesh-fly, Blow-fly, Bot-fly, Crane-fly, ic.), although 
it is sometimes used with such prefa to desimiite 
insects not belonging tod;his order (Dragon-fly, Day- 
fly, May-fly, &o.). Midges, gnats, and mosquitoes 
are also dipterous insects. In the number of species 
which it. contains, this is one of the most exten- 
sive orders of insects : some of the species are 
also remarkable for the immense multitudes in 
which they appear j and although most of them are 
of small size, and few attract us by brilliant hues, 
not a few are important on account of the annoy- 
ance or mischief which they cause, either in their 
perfect or in their larva state ; whilst many of their 
larval (maggots) are also very useful in consuming 
putrescent animal matter, which might othemise 
prove a source of pestilence. 

The D. have only two wings, which are mem- 
branous and simply veined. A little behind the 
wings are two small slender organs called HalUres, 
poisers, or balanbers, the use of which is not 
well known. They are usually present even in 
those exceptional insects of this order in . which 
the Tvings are not developed. The head of the D. 
is generally in great part occupied by . the large 
compound eyes, which often . contain thousands 
of facettes ; and besides these, three simple or 
Semmatic eyes (ocelli) are often also present, placed 
upon the crown of the head. The mouth is formed 
exclusively for suction, (thd is usually furnished 
with a short membranous suctorial proboscis, com- 
posed of parts which represent, although so diflier- 
cntly modified, the portions of the mouth in coleop- 
terous and other masticating insects, some of the 

р. arts, however, often disappearing. The proboscis 
of many is capable of piercing the skins of animals 
on the juices of which they feed; others are quite 
destitute of this power of piercing. Many feed 
chiefly' on sacchanno and other vegetable juices. 
In some genera, the perfect insect seems destitute 
of a mouQi ; and the term of life, after the perfect 
state has been attained, very brief in some, appears 
to be brief in all. Tlie power which many dipterous 
insects possess of walking even on very smooth 
surfaces, in .any position, even avith the baek down- 
wards, familiar to every one in the example of the 
common house-fly, has not yet received a suffieient 

с. ^banation. The opinion that their feet are furnished 
avith discs for the formation of a vacuum, has been 
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called in question, but nothing satisfactoTy has been 
substituted for it The terminal rings of the abdomen 
in the females of many species, form an ovipositor 
capable of piercing the substances in which the 
eggs are to be laid, and composed of pieces which 
may bo eisertcd or retracted into one another like 
those of a telescope. The eggs are very generally 
depoated in putrescent animal substances, nut those- 
of some kinds in the bodies of living animals, some 
in vegetable substances ; the larvas of some live in 
water ; the eggs o^ a few are hatthed within their 
own bodies, and the larvas of some even remain 
there till they pass into the pupa state. All the D. 
undergo a complete' metamorphosis. Their, larva- 
arc destitute of true feet, although some of them 
have organs which servo . for the same purpose ; 
some have a distinct head ; but others have the 
head soft and changeable in form, capable of being I 
retracted into the body, and distinguishable only i 
by its position, and by the organs of the mouth. ' 
Those which dwell in water or in fluid putrescent I 
matters, have a retractile tail-like prolongation of | 
the body, terminated by a radiated expansion, which 
communicates with air-tubes, and constitutes part 
of a very remarkable respiratory system. The 
larvje of some D. spin cocoons when about to pass 
into the pupa state; but in others, the skin of the 
larva hardens and encases the pupa ; the perfect 
insect finally making its escape by forcing olT with 
its head the end of its pupa case. ‘ 

DIPTEBA'CEiE, or DIPTEEOC.tVRPA'CEiE, 
a natural order of exogenous plants, consisting of 
beautiful and majestic trees, natives of the E-ast 
Indies. Some trees of this order, of which about fifty 
species are known, are highly valuable as timber- 
trees. Among them is the Sal (q. v.),-tho. most 
esteemed timber-tree of India. They aboimd also 
in balsamic resin, and 'their resinous products are 
used for a variety of purooscs. See ANUtr., Cam- 
phor, Copal, Dammar, variush Trer, and S.u. 
— Dxplerocarpus, the genus from which the .above 
order has received its name, contains several species 
of the noblest trees of India. They abound in the 
warm parts of the east coast of the Bay of Bengal 
and the Eastern Peninsula. The wood is used for 
house-building, ship-building, &c. D. turUnatua, 
the Gurjun or Goorjhn Tree, the species by which 
the'genus first became known, often attains a height 
of upwards of 200 feet, and a girth of 16 feet. It 
has a pale-gray tnmk, risiag without a branch till 
it forms at "its s ummi t a small symmetrical crown. 
The leaves are broad, glossy, and beautiful ; the 
flowers in white racemes, but not conspicuous. 
The wood is hard, close-grained, and durable. A • 
fragrant oil exudes from the trunk, which is 
extremely valuable for pitch and varnish, and is also 
used medicinally. It is procured by cutting trans- 
verse holes in . the trunk, pointing downwards, and 
lighting fires in them, which causes the oil to 
flow. The tree is sometimes called the Wood-oil 
Tree. This oil or balsam is also procured from 
other species of Dipierocarpus. D. trinervis pelds 
a resin which is valuable for j^asters, and acts_ on 
the* mucous membranes like Balsam of Copaiva. 
The Javanese smear banana leaves with this resin, 
which then bum as torches, with a pleasant odour 
and white light. 

DI'PTERTJS, a genus of fossil ganoid fishes,- 
pecuhar to the old red sandstone, in which two 
species have been found. They derive .their n.amo 
from their most str ikin g characteristic — ^the double 
anal and dorsal fins, which are opposite to c.ach 
other. The head is large and flattened, the teeth 
Bubeqnal, the scales perforated by small foramina, 
and the tail heterocercah 



DIRK-HAUTOB ISLAND— DISCrPLINrE. 


j eappn _ of offouce. tlie royal narj', at the present 

day, It IS TToru by officers rather for ornament than 
for use, belted and budded to the left side. 

DffilC-H^KTOG ISLAIsD, measuring 45 miles 
o' y of Australia, in lat 

^6 S., and long. 113" E. Along udth two smaller 
islant^ to the north, all the three having their lengths 
pamllel y*ith the mainland, it forms the breast*work 
of Shark s Bay, one of the most commodious inlets 
on that coast. 


^ BIBT-BEDS, the qnairj’men’s name, introduced 
into gedogy, of several layers which occur in the 
Bower Pimbeck Beds (q. r,), having the appearance 
of black dirt. They rest on the fresh-water beds of 
the .Lower Purbeck, and consist of one ■jirincipal 




Dirt-bed (Isle of Portland) : 

a, fresb-water calcareous 'slate; b, dirl-bcd trUb stools of trees - 
e, lowest fresh-water beds of the lower Purbeck; d, Portl 
land stone, marine, aon 

layer, from 12 to IS inches thick, .and from tiro to 
four thmncr layers. The suhstanco is, to a Itirge 
extent, a ^rk-hroivn or blackish earthy lignite, being 
the remains of ,an ancient vegetable soil. Through 
it are dispersed,-in considerable abundance, rounded 
fragments of stones from three to nine inches in 
diameter. Dossil C 3 ’caas .md Z.amias are the predomi- 
i nant vegetable remains j they occupy their origintvl 
I upnght position, having become fossil oh the spots 
I n-hore they grevr. The stumps stand erect for a 
j height of from one to three, or even more feet, .and 
I at distances from each 'other similar to avhat may 
j he obsen-ed in a recent forest. Besides these, the 
I dirt-hod contains the silioified stems of coniferous 
_ ' trees, laid prostrate in fr.a^ents three or four feet 
I in length. Drom the accompanying diagram, it will 
ho seou that the marine oolitic limestone, c.alled 
Portland stone, was overspread with fluvi.ati]e mud, 
which became the soil on which a forest of Cycads 
and Zaniias grew, and that this was .afterwards 
submerged avithoiit any violent agitation, since the 
hp-er of black earth h.as not been abraded, and 
then was covered with st.anding fresh av.ater, from 
which the beds of e.alcareous mud, now converted 
• into slate, avere deposited. 

DISABI'LITY, Legal, is either absolute, which 
wholly disables the person from doing any Icwal 
act — e. g., outlaai^, excommunication, attainder, 
alienage — or partial, such as infancy, coverture, 
lunacy, drunkenness, and the like. It may arise 
from the act of God, of the law, of the individual 
himself, or of his ancestor, or the person from aa’Iiom 
he inherits, 

DISBA'NDIIIG, in Jlilitaiy Matters, is the 
hrealcmg up of a regiment or corps. When peace is 
proclaimed after a w.ar, and: a reduction of the annj’’ 
becomes necessary, this is effected by disbanding or 
d^emhe dying; the men are discharged, and the 
officers are mostly placed on half-pay. 

DISBA'E, the degradation from the rank of 
hamster-at-law. This poweris in England reposed in 
the henohors of the four Inns of Court. As the courts 
of law require that every barrister, before he is < 
allowed to practise, must have been admitted to th.at : 
office by one of the Inns of Court, so they will refuse ! 


it to hear any one who has been deprived of his r.ank 
in by the same authoritj". The power has rarely been 
exercised, .and only when the conduct of the offepd- 
;s “g p.arty has been 'grossly irregular. There can he 
t. no doubt that the high position held by the bar has 
;r been in 'great measure sust.ained by the code of 
IS honom- administered by the Societies of the Inns of 
k. Court — a code by which those who are by nature 
a devoid of the feelings of gentlemen are obliged, 
outwardly at least, to recognise and to observe 
d deme.anoitr of gentlemen. For some time this 
g iTOolesome censorship h.ad been exercised Tvith less 
e vigilance than formerly, hut a case of disharrinw 
f occurred in 18(12, and another in 1874. i 

1 1“ Scotland, the power to disbar rests in the 

Faculty of Advoc.ate3 (see Advocates). 

DISC, in Botany, a part intervening in some 
flowers between the stamens .and the pistil. It 
seems in most cases to represent an inner whorl of 
stamens variously modified. It is often a mere rin"’ ; 
sometimes it exhibits a whorl of sc.ale 3 or of rufi- 
mcntiwy stamens, or even of petal-like appendan-es ; 
sometimes it rises into a sort of cup around °the 
pistil ; sometimes, as in the rose, it assumes the 
form of a waxy lining of the tube of the c.alyx. It 
13 often glandular, .and secretes a honey-lilce fluid. 
It is one of the parts included under the vague 
i comprehensive term nectary by the older botanists. 
DISC iLS'D DISCODOLUS. See Quoit. 

_ DISCHA'RGE, from the Jlilitary Service, is by 
< right at the expiration of the period for which 
! attested; or earlibr, by indulgence. In the latter 
: case, the grant may be gratuitous, as on reduction 
of numbers, or when the man is not avorth retaining, 
or p.aid for by the man disch.arged. In the hast 
ci^e, the soldier pays a sum of money computed 
with reference to the unexpired period of service. 
If a soldier has many years still to servo, the dis- 
clnarge purchase may amount to as much as £20. 
In the sappers and miners, where the men arc all 
artisans, it may amount to £35; and among this 
corps such discharges arc very frequent, on account 
of the value placed on the serriocs of these intelli- 
gent men hy_private employers. Soldiers are, under 
the act of 1870, frequently discharged from service in 
the regular forces, after three or six years therein, 
on condition of serving the remainder of their 
original term in the lleserve. Earl Grey, when 
Cploni.al Secretary, introduced the plan of enaVing 
discharged soldiers to settle on a piece of laud in 
the colonies instead of returning home. 

Soldiers are oocasion.ally ‘discharged with igno- 
miny,’ for some offence that brings dishonour on 
the corps. In such case, the regiment is assem- 
bled, the crime recapitulated, and the sentence 
read. Tlic_ buttons, facings, chevrons, medals, and 
all decorations, are cut from the man’s uniform, 
and he is ‘drummed out’ of the regiment, if a foot- 
Eolffier, or by sound of trumpet, if it he a cavalry 
rcginient. _ Notice of his degrad.ation is afterwards 
sent in writing from the AVar-office to his parents 
or relations. 

DISOHA'RGING, in the Royal Navy, is the 
process of placing a sliip ‘out of commission.’ A 
regiment of soldiers is permanently in pay, whether 
engaged in .active service or not ; but the crew of a 
ship are paid xvages only so long as their names are 
on the books of a ship ‘in commission.’ Naval 
officers, too, are on full p.ay only so long as they 
belong to a particn].ar ship in commission. 

DI'SCIPLINE, First Book of, or OF POLICY, 
in Scottish Eoclesiastic.al History, an important 
document, drawn up by John Knox and four other 
ministers, in 1560. Along -uath the Confession of 
Faith of the same year, it must he held as exhibiting 
. 585 
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Qie principle? on iriiicli the Kcfoimcd Church of surface of the body. To this family, also called 
Scotland \Tas orieinallr founded. It laTS doirn Gndovlenivs. hdoni! the IfUmn-snelnir ffTiWnniw... 


Atuca iriiu exeuuou ox poswns ur nj- miD imcracJUS SIXCKer OT Bea-0T7l or COCk* 

the conraemtion, their examination hy* the zninisten i^dle snai^ and one or two other British fishes, 
and eldcts/ &<!;■ also for the election of riders and Xo this family Cuvier also lefetredtheBmorafq.v) 
of deacons ; it recognises the ofiice of Superintendent adverting, however, to the difierent position of' the 
(q. V.) os then established ; hut it is most loigriy sacking oise, and other important ^itinctions, on 
occupied -mth things pertaininc to ecclesiastical account of which a very difierent place in the system 
discipline, strictly so called, and the mode of dealing is now assigned to it. Xhe use of the snekin" disc 
with persons gniliy of oflenccs. The First Book of however, is much the same— that of the 


parKament, hut v „ „ 

nobles ana barons. swept away by the current The adherive power of 

DISCIFLIITE, SEC0^1 > Book of, or 'Heads and sucker, in the larger ^ecimens of the lumpfish, 
Conclusions of the Policy of the Kiek,’ a document remains after deatii. 

it! M'seonp, eonn& which have, no harmonical 


place from the Estahlislicd Chureh in Scotland. ■L’i euuuflx, tne difiarence between a sum -of 
W not been on the pn.fc3sc.i'ciTiund of to “id its present value ; 

the constitution exhihitctl m the Second Book of ““?P/«»m tiie amount of a deM 

Bisciplmc, but of anxiety for its perfect innititeTi.tT.i.» . « P“d hefore it is due. It is usually ascertained 

and this document has recentlyheen adopted as one T? S® ®S® pronussoiy;notes, 

of the articles of union among Scottish Presbyterian ™.S.® subtracting &oin the pnncip.il 


mens, ana fntronaee q. v.>. It begins bv asserting u per cent, me sum 

strongly the powers regarded as essentially inherent 0“ ** tlf^® 

in the church, seta torth the distmctioM between 

Civil and cccleaiastiGal goVemment and their mutaoi I ■ .P® J®? hcMe; and this 

rdations, and lays dorra a thoroughly Presbyterian 1* ij “5^^ deduced by pnporiiom that 

platform of cburch-govcrniucut, i S® ®f ^®®.5 An®j® 

DISCrPT.TWii’ ™ disconnt on £100 dno in a year at 6 

a ^ 2J A The usuil fonmiis are- 

a^cml name for the rules hud down for the proper 100 A 

behamour of the iieruma cmiilo>-cA The Mutiny fot the present value, rjjr-;—; for the disconnt, 
Ac^ the Articles of W.-ir. and geuoniloixlemissnca I 100 + nr 

0®=®- n a - 1 e i -"I*®™ ‘A’ » the principal sum due; 

tovely the code by which the discipline la regulated. i ^ * 

See Articlis op War, AIuti>y Act. ' ***’ the time^ in years or fractions of a year; and ‘p’ 

In the army, regimental discipline is chiefly main* ' *®te per cent., ample intereil hang fuaimtd. 

t^cd by tho adjutant. He secs the reguncntal example, let it ho required to find tho disconnt 

orders carried out; supenntends the drill and field I 7s. Gif., duo seven months hence, nt 4} per 

movements ; inspects and tcUs-olT oU guards, escorts, i ®«“t. Here A=:£97, 7a W. = 97’37S, n r=4i ; 
and jiartics ; regulates all duty nostcis, or roUsteis ; nr = x f = |$ = V- Anr =r 07'376 x V. 
^civos pimson oiders; keeja regimental books. 100 + nr = 100-«- V = 

nendju^t-geneiul a to the whole army what the' I O * ov-rr^ oi 

Mjutant 13 to a regiment, in reference to discipline. Hcnco the discount is ^ ^ s ^ 

in the navy, the disciplme IS ncceasanly vciy strict. I 

TiTanrk*¥*^w V «« . ^ ^ 


DISCO'BOLl. aei-ofdmg to Cuvier, a fanuly of j = - = 2-491 = £2, 9s. lOd. 

'i I “ easier first to determine the present value, 

-C T^v ...^ ''' r ***®~*~*'i. hence, ly suhtmetion ,from tho amount due, 

■=— I the discount 


>ft 


tV^ 


Discoboli {Xnparb hfimlaffui ) : 
a, Bueber, on a larger scale. 


malacm 

ventral 

CSG 


, „ _ .... Hecures mmaffiT n 

Lcoptcnms. fishes, remarkable for having tho The rates of 
ral fins united to form a sucking disc on the under demand for mon 


An extension of the above formnbs is necessaiy in 
computations connected with leases, reveraions, &e., 
to be vsined on the stricter principle of compoimd 
interest for wlurii, see liiXEREsr. 

_ By di^nnt is likewise understood the deprccia* 
tion in value of a fixed investment; as vraen a 
railway dioro, on which say £100 has been paid, 
can bo sold for £90 only, the 'dbeonnt* being thus 
10 '^er cent 

The allowance made to a trader, under the name 
of discount^ for prepayment of a debt, is usually 
greato than the cnixent mte of interest^ as tbo 
creditor mceiving tte money before it becomes due, 
secures himself against the msdvenqy of the debtor. 
The rates of disconnt vary according to the 
demand for money and the nainre of the secqrity. 



DISCO’V’EUT— DISHONOUR OF A BILL. 
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range in Britain ie from "to 10 per cent., except 
in the ca<c of doiilitful hilii or liost-ohit bonclr, 
when n mneh hichcr rati- is i xacti-o. Bills at anil 
iinilcr three months' currency arc usually charged a j 
per cent, less tlian tho e oi a long ^tc. In tlie 
colonics higher rati s are allou id. 

DISCO'VBRY, Biu or, a hill in Clianceiy {q. v.) 
wliirli prays the disclosure by the defendant of pome 
matter pertinent to the c.anse of the plaintilT. By 
means ot bills of discovciy, the equity courts formerly 

I iO'sc'sed an advantage over the courts ot common 
.s\v in extracting cridi ncc from the parties to a rnit, 
who could not be examined a* ss-itne.ses in an action 
at_ law. But by M nnd 16 Viet. c. !I9, 16 imd 17 
Viet. c. Sit, nnd 17 and IS Viet. e. 12.', parties to an 
action are now competent witnessu',and conipcIl.sbIe 
to give evidence. 

DISCUBSIOir, in Scotch Law. Tiy tho law of 
Scotland, all cautioners, unlc.ss boimd jointly nnd 
severally with the principal debtor, were former^, 
nnd cautioners bound pnor to the p.sssing of the 
Mercantile Law Amen^cnt Act (Slst Jmy 1S.7G) 
arc still, entitled to insist that the creditor shnU 
c.s1I on the principal debtor in the ilrstplacc; or 
diteuu him, ns it is tcelmieally said. 1^010 the 
iirincip.ll debtor fails to satisfy the obligation in 
hill, tho creditor was bound to give the cautioner 
the bcnclit of such portion of it ns ho did discharge. 
Discussion was not merely a demand for payment, 
but enforcement of it, in so far ns the means of 
tho principal debtor admitted of. Cautioners bound 
subsequently to tho date of tho Mercantile Law 
Amendment Act (10 nnd 20 l^ct. c. GO, s. C], can 
enjoy tho right of discussion oidy by cr^rcss 
stipidation. 

DISBA'SB, according to its literal constmetion, 
a state of dia-eau, or alnenco of tho conation of 
health, in which all tho faculties and organa of the 
body and mind work together harmoniously and 
irithout sensible disturhanco. In a strictly scicn- 
tillo sense, tboro mw ho disease witliont p.iin or 
ime.isincas in tho oidinai;^ meaning of these worcte, 
hnt hardly without funcHonal disturhanco or inca- 
pacify of some hind. It is, therefore, only ncccs- 
F.iry to include in tho dc^tion of disease the 
diminution of functional power, whether attended 
or not hy salTering, nnd the sdcntiGc and ptactic.il 
ideas of the word will closel 3 ' correspond. It must 
bo admitted that slight stnictiunl and functional 
deviations from tho state of health are sometimes 
unnoticed ; hnt only because they are slight, and 
because the fimctions to which they extend are 
not habitually in use to the fidl extent A great 
dc.il of uimcccssary obscurify is found, espcciaUy in 
contincnLil writers, in discussing the abstract idea 
of disease, wliich has been connected with all the 
most intan^blo subtleties of the most abstniso and 
metaphysical philoscqihy, hy regarding it ns depend- 
ent upon the ide.a' of life and of the vital force. 
Many authorities have tlins generalised disc.*isa into 
a pcpamto active principle, opposed to, and cven’- 
svhero sccluDg to acstroy, the principle of health; 
and Paracelsus was harmy more open to ohjccrion 
on tho ground oi ahsuidify than man}’ others of 1^ 
countiyjmcn, when,, in Ids pictuFcsouc and at the 
same timo mystical' manner, he endowed tho vitri 
principle with a kind of personality,' and spoke of 
^enso as due to thoVhims and caprices of a dis- 
pleased and resentiol Archicos, an idea which was 
still further developed by Van Hclmont. It is 
common to timit of disease os hemg functional or 
organic, L c., evidenced hy chaoges of function or of 
strncturc ; but function nnd structure arc so cl(»cly 
allied in inct and in nature, that the more this db- 
tinction is examined, the mote vagne and impalpahle 


it hceomes, and it c.in therefore only Iw kept 
np as a provitinnal and conventional arrangtini.nt. 
Ihc dassificaticn and arrargement of dii'i'.srrs 
{.■iccording to their cxtcru.s1 di.smctcrs has hern 
termed Xosolngy (q. v.) ; while tho observation of 
tlicir more intimate and less Fii]>erficial relations in 
crmnection with their usnscs aud rcults, b callcil 
Pathology (q.T.); both of Ihcw sciences, of coumo, 
licing kept m view in the healing art or hicdicinc 
(q.'..), of tb- more practical portion of wliich they 
form the pillars. 

DISn.\SES OF PLANTS form a subject of 
study interesting equally m its sdcntiGc and its 
economic or practical relations, hnt in regard to 
the most mqxirtant n.-irts of whidi much ohseuri^ 
nnd uncertainty still exist. Enough, indeed, is 
known to shew tha^ as might have been expected, 
an analogy snhsists between the Icinds of disease to 
which plants arc subject and those of onimals, hcith 
in their natnro and their causes, yet with wide differ- 
ences, according to tho difference between vegetable 
and animal life. Plants, Idee animals, ore b'^Ie to 
suffer from lui&uitablo ciricrnnl circumstances, ns of 
temperature, drought or moisture, &e. : tbey are 
Ibblc, like animals, to suffer from dcGcicncy of food, 
from excess of it, or from being compelled to subsist 
on improper kinds of it, nr too exclusively on some 
particular kind. Th^ often suffer much uom Tcgc- 
tahle parasites, cliiclfy fungi, and bom multitudes 
of minuto nmmab, which, without c.stmg them up, 
destroy organs essential to their hcalui, or prey 
upon their juices. The consbtutions of plants aro 
aeconunodated to particular temperatures, nnd they 
neither flourish when the temperaturo is for any 
considcmblc time much above or much below 
certain limits, very different, however, for different 
species. I^ht b of the greatest importance to 
Tcgctahlc life, and a want or dcGcicncy of it speedily 
produces nn unhealthy condition, tho proper chemi- 
cal changes not takin" place in the juices of tho 
plant: thb unhcalQiy condition, sometimes very 

extensively produced in gloomy eeasons, when tho 
dcGcicncy of light is accompanied with excess of 
mobtura both in tho air and in tho eoil, renders 
plants Tciy liable to tho attacks bolh of vcgctablo 
Xiaiasitcs nnd of minute nnimal tribes. 

Excess of nutriment, causing an extreme rapidity 
of growth, sometimes produces an imbcaltlw con- 
dition in particnlar parts of plants, in which n 
greater amount of tissue b developed in a single 
season than can be thoronglily mntiwed. — Manures, 
injn^doiisly nnd unsnitably applied, are often 
productive of dbeasc. Putrescent matter coming 
in contact with the roots oi many plants, b very 
injurious to them, and causes canker. — Contagion, 
as a canso of dbeasc m plants, if not fully demon- 
sbntcd, is rendered highly probable hy roch facts 
as the memorable prevalence of tho potato dbeasc, 
and tho rapid spread of the vino dbeaso {oidima ) ; 
nor docs the existence of particnlar fungi in the 
dbe-ssed plants materially affect thb probability. 

With regard to the diseases of plants generally, 
litUe has been bitberto found practicable in the 
way of cure, and prevention b the object diieGy 
aimed at in all investigations of tbeir natiin and 
cau«i 3. 

Sofflo of tbc most important dbcnscs oi plants 
arc noticed under particular heads; and some of 
the most destructive parasitic fungi aro described in 
their proper places in this work. 

DISHO’NOUB OF A BILL. When the drawee, 
or person on whom a bill b drawn, declines to 
accept it or to pay it, he b said to dbhononr it. 
The act of dinwuig or of indoising a hill impUcs an 
obligation to pay it in tbo last instance, and the 



BISmETCXANTS— SISLOCATIOK'. 


person in whose farour it u drami lias thus iccoune perdilotide of iron (BUemum’s doodorisinir fluid) 
agamst the drawer and indorsers, should the drawee and nitrate of lead (Ledoyen’s disinfeetinc fluid) • 
fail to accept or to pay. In order to preserve this, hut these liquids arc not true disinfeetauts and are 
roMurse, hou-e\-er, it is indispensable that notice of merely serviceable in deodorising hyjixalhn The 
gshonoM shall bo given to the drawer and indorsers, employment of fumigating pasHfles. bumins brown 
Ito parbcnlar form of notice IS requisite. Thonotico paper, and fumigafions with benzoin, 

must bo such qs to identify the bill, and to inform masHo, amber, lavender, and other odoiiferoua 
the parte to whom it is given of the protest, a copy substances, is meidy serviceable in doakin" over 
of w^ch ought to aMompimy it If the notieo is the offensive, fetid, and hurtful gases, and should 
put into the pod-ofUco, and properly addressed, it never be resorted to unless in conjundion with the 
IS Bufflcient j and even verbal notice, if dear, wiH use of other agents possessing the prqp^ies of true 
suffice. In the case of foreign bi^, the period disinfectants, and espceially with the ^npn,.. of 
withm whidi notice must be given is regidatcd by eifectivo ventilation. Bee WinirnivT.af 


reeoimT In iniid bffir.and ndmr 4 e b^^ of “““ 

latdy in Scotland was, tliat fourteen days after the cenitaL^ 
protest was taken bhould lie allowed. This has 

notes, in or.hr to entitle the lioia.-r to rec^c, sh& S^v hf 

be given ‘in the same manmr aii.l mthin the same fmS’s of J 

time as is required in the case of foreign bills by the 

law of Scotland.’ To Loth elassis of hiUs. thei the a 

English rule is now a,.,.ht.il.le, uliieh is, that Mtieo de^t A 

must, in the general ease, ho sent the ncict dnv “? “S®> ^>ccause in tho former 

where the partus leside in the s-ame plac^a^ % Svi “*5 

thoncxtp<it,ittheV7.M.h at .a distance. ^ "S' 

’nTKTVPP'pT iv'Tti . 1 r wiat tiic bnttle bonos fractiiTC Under forco that TTOiiltl 

1 *1 s'‘’«rtancca tove younger and firmer ones out of their sockets, 

il-ppm.. * « •It'otn’i'ing Dislocations arc most frequent between the ages of 

I ♦!' ‘ ' 'll' I"'*™*™* and sixty. Personi witli weak mnsdes, and 

V sn “ lo"-. las. W hgaments, or those in avhom the latter have 

a riu' iiiincip.al Iiecn softened by inJLammation of the joint, are pre- 

ore I bung iisid for this purpose ffisiKiscd to dislocation. Ole jomts most freque^ 

are cblorine. bUaeliuigiii.w.l.r. aiiiiiMl cb.areo.al. displaced are tho sbonldcr and the dboiv. ' ^ 

vegetable (w. Kid) ihaiv...d. (.lil.inde ot /me, sesqm- Omcml gymnlomt of a dhloration—ASter a blow 
""rn lead, and foil, or violent muscular exertion, a limb it, foimd 

lutrous acid. i. hluiitio (4. \ ) eithcT uhen iwcd by to be immovable at tbo injur^ joint, tbero is creat 
lia^r '/"i luii^ sns liloncbmg- imin, and the sbapo of the part m changed ; button 

J 'i' "I"'* <b®™f<-'cting swelling ensues, .and every distinctive mark about it 

agent hen hliuatid into .an .qurtmeut, it imme- is obscured. If left nloiic, or merely treated ns an 

<l‘:^™oli<iii .if iiifevtious or other inflamed joint, the sivcUing gradiually subsides ; but 
(Ulctcnous niatieis. The iuikU- of its action ajipeare the immobility continues, the limb^is crippled for 

month, or years, when nt last nature fS rum? 
tUonne for the hj.lrogen of tiu g,aseous coiiipoiinds socket for lie end of the bone, and some amount of 

.uid in .ibstractuig useful motion is restored. Tho proper shape of the 
Jol. i’ * i' ‘ ’’""“f orBanro part is never restored, but remains an eyesore \o the 

substauco. A Bimi.Ie w.iy of emi.loying ohlormo as patient, and a disgrace to tho surgeon. ^ 

nn‘r„®. adjacent peyMcraltreafmcnfo/rfWocafionsconsistsmtheir 

I nsllfreo ni«rtiueiits, is to place a thin larer of reduction, or pulling the displaced hone b.ack into its 

oarfi™io® i M l'^''f ♦1"”’ " from which tho place. Its return is opposed by tho mnsdes attached 

4idircn^h ta beof“ ^rtM “utS ““ 

down infection, ami ivithoiit causing any incon- 
venicnee to the iiim.ites. If a more plentiful supply 

of chlorine be desitv<l, a little vinegar added to the jffjSSSaS/ 

bleacl^g-powder wdl liberate tho gas fredy. Char- 

coal fo also of great semcc in removing fetid ' 

ellluvia. Clothes possessing a disagreeable odour 

may hq deprived uf it by being rolled up or pv ^ , 

placed in a box with duiruoal ; and a thin layer of {• 

tho latter strewn over putrefying matter, such ns if -iH'K \ 

■ tho decomposing c.arcass of an animal, immediately 
nlisorhs the cflluvia, and tho air above becomes 'rf'.M I \ ' ' 

emto sweet. Tho charcoal acts first by absorbing V ' 

the odoriferous gases, such os ammonia, hydro- 


W— ^*wwa| UHWU tMUaUVaU**, UJTUAV* 

sulphuric odd (sulphuretted hydrogen), &a, and 
thereafter aids in the oxidation of tneso into nitrio 
acid, _sulphurio acid, and water. As agents capable 
of being employed in the deodorisation and putmea- 
tion or offensivo liquids, such os bilge-water and 

BflWenifTC-TVTltpr. fliarA nrfl AliTnn^A nf vinn Pu n w re i i ^a 


Sedaetzon of JDidoeaiion of Shoiddcr^joiut; 



Clovc‘}iitch. 


great olistacle to the reduction of a dislocation ; and disunited portions, and tbia is filled Trith materials 
in former days, bleeding from the arm, emetics, tbe pressed in from above, or -with igneous rocks intnided 
waim bath, &:c., ■were generally made usG^ of; now-a- from below. The beds, however, are not alwriys 
daj.^, clilorofonu or ether attains the same ends, and foimd at the same level — a displacement as well as 
renders the treatment of dislocations much more a severance often takes place, so that the beds on 
sunple and humane than before the introduction of one side of the fissure or crack are many feet, or 

^ many hundreds of feet, above or below the beds on 
u hen the surgeon is about to reduce a dislocation the other side ndth which they were once continuous, 
requinng any doCTce of force, ho fastens the part of One of the best knomi faults is that called the 
the limb above the displaced bone or the trunk, so * ^^inefy Pathom Dilce* in the Newcastle coal-field, 
as to afford him coMn^w-extension ; he then pulls on The same beds are 90 fathoms lower on the northern 
the limb either with his hands, or with a bandage than they arc on the southem side. The fissure 
or handkerchief attached to it. Tlic best way of varies in \ridth from a few feet in some places to 
fastening tliis is to roll more tlian 20 yards in others : it is filled with sand- 
^ bandage, wetted, to stone. In the Edinburgli coal-field, the greatest 


r/ / 7 \ ' pro vent slipping, round fault is the one known as the ‘ Shoriffhall Slip.’ It 

‘*f // produced a dislocation of the strata to the 

i' H I I ‘I taking the thing with extent of 400 or 500 feet, so that the coal which 

i '\'\ i ' /y /' J ■"■Inch he n-ishes to is avorked on the south side of the slip, near the 

extend in both hands, surface, is on the north side 500 feet below it. 

^"'0 Milne Home eniuner.ates 120 faults in the 
V I \\ forming what is j\Iid-Lothian and East-Lothian coal-fields. He has 

1',! /,/ WjJ 'c.alled a cforc-AiVcli, and himself examined 78 of these, and has found that 

then slips the doiihle 35 dip to the south, and 43 to the north; and 
Qoa’o-liitch. noose up the limh till that avhile the sum of the don-n-throws by the 

it rests on the wet faults dipping to the south is 3S5 fathoms, those 

hand,agc prenonsly applied. In old-standing c-ases. dipping to the north haa'c depressed the strata 754 

the hands grow weary before the extension has been fathoms. 

kept up snfHciently long, so it is svol! to adapt Faults in coal-fields ai’e well known, bec.ause of 
pulleys to draw upon the clovc-hitck, as -with them their serious interference with the progress of the 
the traction can be regulated as the surgeon desires, miner. But though they often cause conaidcr.ahlo 
Sudden, forcible pulling m useless and himtful, the labour aud expense in searching for the continuation 
object being merely to tire out the muscles arhich of a valuable scam of coal, they have corresponding 
resist the attempts at reduction; when they are advantages, since they disclose on the surface 
exhausted, the bone will generally slip hack into its the amine of the buried minerals, and when filled 
place avith an audible soap. _ aauth solid materials, they form emb.ankments avhioh 

A class of shrewd individuals, called ‘hone- confine avater, and thus save considerable expense 
ertters,’ frequently doria’o profit from some condi- in draining the mine. 

Cions of joints which resomhle dislocations. Chronic The amount of dislocation is the measure of 
rhoipnatio inflammation, is ocoasionall;^ known to a line dr.aani from one p.art of the bed, at right 
fix itself by an accident on some particular joint, angles to its pl.anc, to a lino produced from the 
especially the shoulder or hip, and may so change other separated part of the bod representing its 
the surfaces of the bone-ends tliat they are sponta- plane. Thus, in the diagram, AB shews the 
ueonsly dislocated ; the empiric, naturallj' antagon- 
istic to the regular practitioner, tells the p.aticnt 

that when he met vith the accident the dislocation i • ' ’ 7 ~ T i T' 

occurred, hut that his doctor overlooked it. Ag.ain, ” t- ^ ' - • r'. I 

many persons avho have injured their joints do not h T, "/ - - " - ^ 

submit to having them' moved about, after the first ^ ^ ^ ~ , 

inflammation has subsided. The bone-setter gives ' -r,! — . ■'• V; - ■ ^T'-> 

a forcible bend to the limh, which breaks up the « 

adhesions; and because ho has done roughly what ' ' j 

thedoctor would h.ave done equally well gently, the f— g 
p.afient praises him, while he blames the one who ° ^ ^ 

guided his joint in safety through the first effects of Diagram of Dislocated Strata, 

the accident. 

Whenever a disloc.ation occurs, the nearest extent of the down-throw, say 10 feet. Although 
medical man should be summoned, even should no notion can be formed, in meeting with a fault, of 
the more displacement be rectified at once, because the extent of dislocation, yet the direction in which 
no such accident can occur nntliout some tearing of the lost strata arc to he sought can he certainly 
the soft parts, and it will depend on the after-treat- determined, for it h.as been found to be an invariahlo 
meut whether the joint ivill ever become useful Hw, that the strata are lowest on the overlapping 
'again or not. It must also be renicmhcrcd, th,at the side of the slip, so th.at in the diagram the beds | 
sooner a dislocation is reduced, the easier is the <*. k, c arc 10 feet deeper in the overlying side than 
reduction. Since the introduction of an.-esthesLa, the same beds on the other. Faults have local 
however, and the suheutanoous division of tissues, mames from the miners, .all of avhich have been 
many ancient cases may be improved, aud many used by geologists. They are called liitohes, dikes, 
■crippled limbs restored to usefulness. • 'troubles, slips, slides, heaves, and throws. 

DISLOCATIOlf, or FAULT, a term used in DI'SMAL SWAMP, measuring SO miles from 
Geology to characterise certain displacements com- uorth to south by 10 in breadth, lies chiefly in 
men among Btr.atified roclcs. The agency that raised Virginia, but partly in North Carolina. In the 
these roolra above the waters of the sea, produced centre is Lake Drummond, covering about six square 
in the elevation numerous rents. In their simplest miles. Elsewhere the surface is divided hetweeu 
form, the rents are mere cracks, the parts, though tangled reeds and hoaTry timber, -with, a thick 
separated, remaining contiguous ; sometimes a imdergrowth. This extensive morass has been, .at 
greater or less fissure intervenes between the a vast cost, traversed length'wise by a canal, which 
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Diagram of Dislocated Strata. 



DISrNFECTAOTS— DISLOCATION. ‘ 


^ person in whose favour it is drawn has thus recourse 
against the drawer and indorsers, should the "drawee 
fail to accept or to pay. , In order to preserve this, 
recourse, however, it is indispensable that notice of 
dishonour shall he given to the drawer and indorsers. 
No particular form of notice is requisite. The notice 
must he such as to identify the bill, and to inform 
the party to whom it is given of the protest, a copy 
of which ought to accomp.any it. If the notice is 
put into the post-office, and properly addressed, it 
IS siiffioient; and oven verb.al notice, if clear, will' 
suffice. In the case of foreign bills, the period 
within which notice must be given is regulated by 
the usages and customs of merchants. • Any delay 
which can fairly bo ascribed to neglect or omission, 
and is not justified by the circumstances of the ■ 
case, will 'be f.atal to the bill-holder’s claim for 
recourse. In inland bills and notes, the rule till 
lately in Scotland was, that fourteen days after the 
rotest was t.akeh should be allowed. This has 
een altered by the Mercantile Law xVmendmcnt Act 
(19 and 20 Viet. c. CO), which provides (s. 14) that 
notice of dishonour of inland bills and promissory- 
notes, in order to entitle the holder to recourse, shall 
be given ‘ in the same manner and within the same 
time as is required in the case of foreign bills by the 
haw of Scotland.’ To both classes of bills, then, the 
English rule is now applic.able, which is, that notice 
must, in the general case, bo sent the next day, 
where the parties reside in the same place, and by 
the next post, if they 'reside .at a distance. 

DISINFE'CTANTS are a class of substances 
which h.avo the power of ab.sorbbig or destrojung 
the efflima or fetid odours evolved n-om putrescent 
matter, and the miasmatic ra.attcr generated in low, 
marshy, and ill-drained loc.alitics. The principal 
substauces capable of being used for this purpose 
are chlorine, bloaching-powder, animal ch.arcoal, 
vegetable (wood) charcoal, chloride of zinc, sesqui- 
cliloride of iron, nitrate of le.ad, acetate of lead, and 
nitrous acid. Clilorino (q. v.), cither when used by 
itself, or in combination with lime, as blcaching- 
powder, is probably tbo most powerful disinfecting 
agent. When liberated into an .ap.artmcnt, it imme- 
diately c.auses the destruction of infectious or other 
deleterious matters. The mode of its action appears 
'to bo princip.ally duo to the great affinity of 
chlorine for the hydrogen of the gaseous compounds 
evolved from putrefying matter, and in abstracting 
the hydrogen, the clilorino destroys the org.anic 
substance. A simple av.ay of emplojung chlorine as 
a disinfecting agent in sick-rooms, and adjacent 
lobbies and .apartments, is to place a thin Layer of 
blcaching-powder upon a pl.ate, from wliich the 
c.arbonio acid of the air will liberate chlorine 
rapidly enough to. bo of cssenti.al service in keeping 
down infection, and artthout causing any incon- 
venience to the inmates. If a more plentiful supply 
of chlorine be desired, a little a-inegar added to the 
bleaching-powder vvill liberate the gas freely. Char- 
coal is also of great sotvice in, removing fetid 
effluvia. Clothes possessing a disagreeable odour 
may be deprived of it by being rolled up or 
placed in a box ivith ch.arcoal ; and a thin layer of 
the latter strewn over putrefj-ing matter, such as 
- the decordposing c.arcass of .an animaL immediately 
absorbs the effluvia, and the air above becomes 
quite sweet. The charco.al acts first by absorbing 
the odoriferous gases, such as ammonia, hydro- 
sulphurio acid (sulphuretted hydrogen), &c., and 
thereafter aids in the oxidation of these into nitric 
acid, sulphuric acid, and avater. As agents cap.able 
of being employed in the deodoris.ation and purifica- 
tion of offensive liquids, such as bilge-water and 
sewerage-avater, there are chloride of zinc — ^Burnett’s 
disinfecting liquid (q. v.) — chloride of manganese. 


perchloride of iron (Ellerman’s deodorising fluid), 
and nitrate of lead ( Ledoyen’s disinfecting • fluid) ; 
but these liquids are not true disinfectants, and are 
merely serviceable in deodorising by fixation. The 
employment of fumigating pastifies, burning broavn 
paper, and fumigations with camphor, benzoin,- 
mastic, atnber, lavender, and other bdoriferous 
substances, is merely serviceable in cloaking over 
the offensive, fetid, and hurtful gases, aqd should 
never be resorted to unless in conjunction with the 
use of other agents possessing the. properties of true 
disinfectants, and especially ■nith the means of 
effective ventilation. See Manganese. 

DISLOCA'TION consists in the displacement of 
one bone from another avith which it forms a joint 
(put out of joint being the popular expression). Dis- 
' locations are generally the result of sudden accident, 
but m.ay be the result of disease, or may be con- 
genital. The displacement may be partial • or com- 
plete; and surgeons classify their cases into simple 
dislocations, when the skin remains unbroken, .and 
compound, when there is a wound by which the 
external air may communicate with the joint. Occa- 
sionally, in addition to the dislocation, there are 
fractures of tht bones, or lacerations of important 
blood-vessels in the neighbourhood ; it is then termed 
a complicated dislocation. Dislocation is a rare acci- 
"dent in infancy and old age, because in' the former 
the joint-ends of the bones are veiy flexible, and 
yield to a-iolence ; while the aged skeleton is so rigid 
that the brittle bones fracture under force that would 
drive younger .and firmer ones out of their sockets. 
Disloe.ations are most frequent between the ages of 
thirty and sixty. Persons with weak muscles, and 
lax, long h'gaments, or those in whom the latter have 
been softened by inflammation of the joint, are pre- 
disposed to dislocation. The joints most frequently 
displaced are the shoulder and the elbow. ' ' 

General symptoms of a dislocation. — After a blow, 
fall, or violent muscul.ar exertion, a limb is fomul 
to be immov.able at'tho injured joint, there is great 
p,ain, and the shape of the part is changed ; but soon 
swelling ensues, and every distinctive mark about it 
is obscured. If left alone, or merely treated as an 
inflamed joint, tbe swelling gradually subsides; but 
the immobility continues, the limb is crippled for 
months or years, when .at last nature forms a new 
socket for the end of the bone, and some amoimt of 
useful motion is restored. The proper shape of the 
part is never restored, but rem.ains an cyfesore to the 
patient, and a disgrace to the surgeon. 

Tlie general treatmeniof dislocations consists in their 
reduction, or pulling the displaced bone back into its 
place. ' Its return is opposed by the muscles attached 
to it, which are stimul.ated to contraction by tho 



Ecduction of Dislocation of Shoulder-jouit. 


pain of the operation, which requires, .of course, a 
good deal of force to be employed. It is desirable 
to remove this spasm of the muscles, which is the 



enumeration of the effects conveyed. It grants 
porver to the disponee to take possession of the 
subjects, and it also contains clauses of varrandice 
and registration, and a testing clause. The disposi- 
tion and settlement, again, varies in form according 
to the nature of the property conveyed, and the 
arrangements ivhich are made Tvith reference to it. 
Sometimes it is a direct conveyance ; in other cases 
it conveys the property to trustees, to he held and 
administered hy them for the benefit of other parties. 
In this latter case, it is knovm hy the name of 
a trust-disposition and settlement. Where contin- 
gencies Tvhich cannot he foreseen rvith certainty are 
anticipated, -where the management is complicated 
hy details, or where the operations under the deed 
are likely to he protracted, the appointment of 
trustees (see Trust) is usually resorted to. In either 
case, the granter’a life-interest in the property is 
reserved in express terms, and there is also a clause 
dispensing with delivery. The word ‘.dispone’ 
used to he considered a vital word in all these 
deeds, hut is now no longer essential, though it is 
still current. A disposition in security, which 
corresponds to the English mortgage, will he ex- 
plained under Bxritable Securities. 

DISH AE'LI, Isaac, D.C.L., a well-Imo-wn English 
author, was the descendant of a Hebrew family 
which flourished first in Spain, and afterwards in 
Italy. His father, Benjamin D’lsraeh, came to 
England in 1748, entered into business in London, 
amassed a fortune while yet in middle life, and 
retiring to Enfield, there died in 1817, aged 90. 
His son Isaac, horn at Enfield in 1766, was educated 
at Amsterdam and Leyden, He commenced his 
career as a poet and novelist; hut, after the publica- 
tion of the first volume of his Curiosities of Litera- 
ture (1791), he discovered that his forte lay not in 
creative literature, hut in the Ulustration of history 
and literary character, and to this he devoted him- 
self. BQs style is elegant and pleasing, presenting 
the fruits of antiquarian research and stuefy ivithout 
their dryness and general want of connection. No 
•writer is more instructively amusing or- amusingly 
instructive than he. Lord BjTOn speaks of him as 
‘that most entertaining and searching -writer.’ D. 
died in 1848. 

D.’s principal works are the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture (1791 — 1823; new edition, Tvith Life, Lond. 
1851) ; A Dissertation on Anecdotes (1793) ; Dssay on 
Oie Manners and Genius of the Literary Charaeter 
(1795, 14th ed., 1850) ; Inquiry into the Literary 
and Political Character of King James I. (1816) ; 
Commentaries on the Life and Beign of Charles I. 
(1828 — 1831) ; Eliot, Hampden, and Fym (1832) ; 
Amenities of Literature (1841) — for which he 
received from the university of Oxford the honour 
of D.C.L. 

DISRAELI, Bexjamhi, The Right Hon., 
author and statesman, eldest sou of the preceding, 
was horn in London 1805 ; he received a private 
education, which was carefully superintended by 
his father. At the age when most other young 
men who rise'to political distinction are sent to a 
university, he was articled to a solicitor, with a 
view of qualifying him for a situation in a govern- 
ment office, which had been obtained for him by 
his father. The drudgery of a’ lav.yer’s office 
being distasteful to him; he contributed to a Tory 
journal, the Bepresentative, which came to an un- 
timely end. In 1827, he published his novel Vivian 
Grey, which was succeeded at intervals by other 
brilliant works of fiction, including The Young 
Duke, Contrarini Fleming, The Wondrous Tale of 
Alroy, and Henrietta Temple. He also wrote The 
Bise of Iskander, A Vindication of the British Con- 


stitution, and The Bevolutionary Epic. After visiting 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Sj-ria, he returned to 
England, to find the country involved in the Reform 
Bill agitation. His sympathies appear now to have 
inclined to Radicalism in politics ; pnd having 
obtained recommendations from Mr Hume and Mr 
O’Connell, he presented himself in 1832 to the 
electors of Wycombe, but was defeated. At the 
general election in 1835, he met with no better 
success. In -April in the same year, he contested 
Taunton on Conservative principles, but again 
without success. In 1837, his desire for a political 
career being unabated, ho contested Maidstone in 
the Conservative interest along udth hir Wyndham 
Lewis. He was elected, and at the age of 32 took 
his seat in the House of Commons. His maiden 
speech, which was in a liigh-flovm style, and delivered 
with extravagant gestures, excited the laughter of 
the House of Commons. He was so much discon- 
certed, that he stopped short abrnptly, but not 
■without uttering the remarkable prophecy : ‘ I shall 
ait down now, but the time -will come when you will 
he.ar me.’ In 1838, Mr W. Leuns died, and in the 
following year D. married the widow of his late 
colleague. He then carefully studied the style of suc- 
cessful parliamentary orators, making few Reaches. 
It was not till 1849 that he began to attract notice, 
and not long afterwards he gained the ear of the 
House as the leader of the Young England party. 
After entering parliament, D. wrote several novels 
— Coningsby (1844), Sybil (1845), and Tancred (1847), 
in which the principles of Young England are most 
ingeniously blended with theories about the intel- 
lectual supremacy of the Jews, inaccurate scientific 
notions, and misconceptions of English social life. 
At the general election in 1841, he obtained a seat 
for Shrewsbury. He then became the organ of the 
dissatisfaction with which the landed aristocracy 
and country gentry regarded Sir Robert Peel’s re- 
laxations of the system of protection to native 
industry. His brilliant invective and pohshed 
sarcasm inspired the Protectionist party with falla- 
cious hope and confidence. On the death of Lord 
George Bentinck in 1848, D. succeede'd to the 
leadership of the Protectionist party in the Com- 
inons. He bore generous testimony to the political 
consistency and private worth of his predecessor in 
his Lord George Bentinck, a Biography. In 1852, 
the Earl of Derby, having undertaken the construc- 
tion of a cabinet, offered him the post of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It was the first time a brilliant 
novelist had ever figured as the finance minister of 
a great commercial state, and it argues well for the 
versatility of his genius that he emerged with 
honour and credit from the ordeal. His second 
budget, in 1853, failed, however, to find acceptance 
with the House of Commons, and the government 
being outvoted upon it, the Derby cabinet ceased to 
exist. D. resumed the leadership of the opposition, 
from which he was again summoned in 1858, to fill 
the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
second administration of Lord Derby. In 1859, he 
introduced a measure of parliamentary reform, 
which, being thrown out, was followed by the 
resignation of the government. For seven years the 
Libei.ds remained in power, and Mr Disraeli, in 
opposition, displayed talents as a debater, and a 
spirit and persistency under defeat, which won for 
him the admiration of his opponents. AVhen Lord 
Derby returned to power in July 1866, D. again 
returned to the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
It was he chiefly who induced the Conservative 
party to pass the Reform BiR of 1867, his argument 
being, that the working-class householders are more 
Conservative than those to whom the franchise had 
been previously extended. In February 1868, D. 



DISMANTLE-DISPOSITION. 


connects New Lclmnon, in Kortli Carolina, vrith 
Koriolk, in Virginia, . ' ■ 

DISSLA'NTLU is llie ojicration wliicli a eliip 
undergoes when to be laid up in ordinal^', or placerl 
out of Ecirioe. Sho is unrigge<l; the ynnis and 
most of the ropes nro removed; and tho upper 
masts taken down. 

Dl'SSIAS, St, tho name which Catholic tnulition 
has att.schcd to tho ‘good thief.’ Ilo is represcntcrl 
with a cross beside him. 

DISO'ItDEllIiY HOUSE. For this, sco 
Ni'iRA.vcr, 

, BISPA'llT, in Gunnerj-, is a mark set ujyin tho 
j muzzle of a gun, to aid the gunner in obtaining a 
line of sight truly parallel with the axis of the Imre. 

I The dispart, in stnclncss, is not the m.ark itself, bnt 
j a dist.mco or quantity denuteil by the mark ; and 
j ‘ to dispart ' a pm is to determine this dist.anco. It 
I depends mainly on the relation l>etwe<'D the diameter 
of tlio breech and that of the muzzle. 

I DISPENSATION, a licence granted by the 
' pope for that svhich is onlinar'ly jirohibitetl. nio 
j nature and limits of tho dis|>cnstng jmwer haaTs 
I been the rubj.-ct of much discussion not only in 
j controversy with Protestants, but among Itoman 
Catholics ihemselves. It is held by tho extreme 
I advocates of papal jsnvcr, that tho pop<> m.ay 
J dispense in any divine laav, except the articles of 
I faith : by others, that his disp<-n"ing tmwer does 
j not extend to express' ptwpts of the New Testa- 
. meat ; zome ray that his disjyns.ation is valid only 
i when it iiroci-tsls upon ju't cau-«o ; rome, that it 
! is not prop-rly a relaxation of tin- law's obligation, 
but merely a' declaratiim tliat in the particular 
ease the law is not applicable. The us.age of 
! tlie Cliiireh of liotiie, howea-er, agn-es with Uic 
, opinions of her theologians in making the peqv 
j fupremo in n'lc.vsing from oaths an<l vons ; and a 
decia-e of the Council of Trent anathenuatises all 
who deny the ]>ower of the church to grant dis- 
pensatioas for marriagi-s avitliin the prohihibal 
dcgrca-s of the Mosaic laav ; avhilst the iiiultipliial 
prohiliitcal di-greos of tho canon law give much 
occasion for the •more fre<|iient excrcl-e of the 
same jinwer. — Nothing really of the raature of a 
disjaensation is known in any Prot<-st-ant cimrcli. 
The only kiiiil of dis[><r."alions noav in us.' in 
Engkaud, are those grant'll hy a bishop to a 
clergj'man, to enable him l'> hoM more Isiielices 
tlian one, or to ab'ciit himself from his parish. 
Formerly, the jmr'e'o disje-nsationa in Engl-and. as 
elseaThcre, pn'T.ailial against the law of the lanil, 
not in ecch-siastical matl'-ra oulv. Init in all that 
large departinenl of cis-il afiairs svhich, hy an 
I intcrcsteii liction, av.as brought as-ithin tho iicoj>e of 
ecclesiastical government. This nhii-e seas savept 
I away at the lii form.aliim, hy C5 Ilrnra" VIII. c. ‘.I. 

I The imwcr of the ]Kip- av.as then conferred on the 
j Archo'zshrip of (,'anterbiirv, in eo far an it was not 
j contrary to the laav of (lo-l. The granting of »|>eci.al 
I licences of marriage, anil the like, is the only form 
I in whicli it is ever eirrci'tah 

I In former times, the eroaa-n chainnal a disiyiising 
' jmwer ill civil, similar to ttiat avhich liehmgrtl t<j 
' 'the I>opc in ccclesi.astic.al matters. 'Ilie piwer av.as 
! grossly ahusesl ha- .Tames II., and was coii'ctiuently 
expressly abolished hy the Hill of Itighta Tlie 
pna-ilego of granting paraloiia in cairital casa-a is the 
only form in wliicli tlie ilisjiensiDg jKjaver of the 
croavn still exists. 

DI.SPE'ItSION. Ordinary white light is hetero- 
pniou-s in its character, lining comi>ose<l of raya of 
differmt refrangihilily, and tlie tenn slispersion is 
used in optics to denote tho ceparatiou of these 
zse 


raj'B by refraction. Transparent meslia of various 
kinds posseas diflerent dispenua'o powers, ■ or, in 
otlitr words, different powers of ■widening the angle 
between tho red and violet rays, when a ray of white 
light Bulfcrs refraction through a prism of given 
angle nt a given angle of incidence. Tho drenm- 
stanco c.allcd tho ‘irrationality of dispersion,’ con- 
sists in tho fact, tliat when a spectrum is measured 
after Frauenhofer's m-anner, it is found that tho . 
distance between any of tho same two fixed lines of 
the spectrum has not a constant ratio to the distance 
between tho extreme fixed lines, where different 
mcilia are used. Sco Spectrcm. It may bo noticed 
that tho word dis|>etsion is also sometimes used to 
denote in Optics irregular reflection or tho scatter- 
ing of light on imperfectly polished surfaces. See 
CATOlTfilcR. The amount of licpit not rcflcfctcd 
according to the regular law varies with tho nature 
of the reflecting surface. In tho c.aao of light inci- 
dent at right angles ui>on a surface of common glass, 
•J*, only is projierly rcflcctwi. In perpendicular 
reflection at an ordinary silvcrcdlooking-glass, about 
} Is lost hy this sort of dlsjiersion. A little less - 
tlian j is lost in jx-qs-ndicular reflection from liighly 
Iiollshcd si>cciilum tncLil. 

DlSPIjAY'ED, in heraldic us.sge, means er- 
nniled ; as an eagle displayerl, or what is vulgarly 
nown as a spread eagle. Sice E.inLE. 

DISPOSITION, in Art, differs from enrnporUion, 
inasmuch as the former h.as reference to the 
arranp'mcnt of tho parts, the latter to the effect of 
the whole. 

DISPOSITION, in Masie, a term now used in 
orgaa-lmUding, adopter! from tho German, meaning 
the arrangement and combination of the slops on 
the different rows of kej-s and i>«lals, with the pitch 
of each stop, or Icngtli of the lowest CC pipe. 

DISPOSITION, in tlie I-aw of Scotland, Is a 
dceil of conveyance, applicable either to heritable or 
movable nrop-rty, hut most frequently used for the 
purjvyw.' of transferring Oie former from tlie seller to 
iho hiiyer. There Is anoUier well-known form of 
the ilifil. Uie object of which is to settle a whole 
succession, liolli herit.ahlc and moa'able, a will or 
testament, in Scotland, l>eing uscrl mostly for 
movable proi>erty. llils latter deed Is commonly 
known as a mspnition and settlement. Tlie follow- 
ing are tho clauses usually contained in a disiiosition 
fur the j'uqiose of coiivcj-ing hcrilahio property : 

1. The nnnmiicf or inductiw clause, in wliich Oio 
names of the dtsponer and disrionec are let forth, 
the cause of granting the dcct is stated, and tho 
receipt of Uie jirice or consideration Is acknowlcdgial, 
if the onveyance has been for an oncrons cause. 

2. The (fir/otl.'i'rc clause, in which the maker of 
tho deed ’sells and dispones,’ or ‘gives, grants, and 
dispones,’ if there h.as liecn no price paid or consi- 
deration given. .T, .V clausa obliging the disponcr 
to infrft. See Ia>riTMru.T. -1. A proenratory of 
itesign.ation. C. A clause of AVarrandiee (q.v.). 
G. An ojtiynatinn to the titlc-deeils and rents of the 
subject 7. An obligation to free the dlsponce from 
piihlio hurilcns duo Is'foro his term of entry. S. A 
clause to the effect that tho title-deeds h.avo boon 
dellvcrwl to tho disixmce. 9. A clause of registra- 
tion. 10. A precept of Sasine (q.v.). .<Vnd lastly, a 
Testing Clause (q. v.). Though it is still optional 
to m.ako use of these clauses, they have been 
greatly shortened, and in some instances dispensed 
with by recent acts, wliicli aro consolidated by 
tho Titles to Ijand (Scotland) Act (ISGS), 31 and 
32 Viet c. 101, and 3-2 and 33 Viet c. IIC. 
A dispasition for the conveyance of movables is 
a much Bim|)ler dociiracuL It often be-ars refer- 
ence to an inventory containing a moro p.articular 
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•nritli great distinctness npon a rvall hy means of a 
magic lantern ■w'itli strong lenses and an intense 
oxyli3'drogen liglit, and tnen — bj’ removal of tlie 
glass from the focus, and gradual increase of its 
distance — apparently dissolved into a haze, tlirongli 
Tvbicb a second picture is made to appear bj’ means 
of a second slide, at first rvith a feeble, and aftcr- 
avards^ avitb a strong light. Subjects are chosen 
to Tvhich such an optical illusion is adajited, such as 
representations of the same object or landscape at 
dilfercnt periods. Dissohing views were im'cntcd 
and first exhibited as a popular entertainment in 
England. 

DI'SEOICAIICE is the opposite of consonance, and 
is applied to those intervals in music whose relative 
proportions are to a certain extent unsatisfactorj’ to 
the ear, and produce a degree of disquietude. In a 
special sense, the term dissonance is applied to the 
interval causing the unpleasant effect; which sound 
is not always, as some tliinl:, the upper note, but 
may be the middle or the lowest note. Many 
believe that the feeling of dissatisfaction produced bj’ 
the dissonances of music, arises from the mind not 
being able avithout diffioultj' to comprehend at once 
the arithmetical proportions of the vibr.ations. The 
■ foundation of dissonance, however, is generally 
allowed to be more rcsthctical than intellectual, as 
through the vibrations of a sounding bod5' the air 
is put into a similar state of vibration, wliich is 
communicated to our car, .and so to our arhole 
nervous sj’stem, through avliich wo obtain the inw.ard 
feeling representing the sotincL In music, disso- 
nance may be c-alled a nccessarj- resthetical evil, 
which is used in the finest musical worlcs for the 
pmposo of producing pleasing contrasts, with their 
resolutions. In modem music, disson.ancc is divided 
into csseiilial and accidental; the former arising 
fundamentally, the latter arising from passing notes, 
anticipations, suspensions, &o. See HarnttOKr. 

DI'STAIT, the staff on which the fl.ax or wool is 
fastened, and from which the thread is drawn in 
spinning. A distaff of a verj' elegant 
construction is represented in art, and 
w.as no doubt generally used in anti- 
quitj-. It is made of a cane-sticlc, the 
top of which is slit in such a niatmer 
as that the portions, when bent down- 
wards, form a receptacle for the flax or 
wool. A ring was put over the top, for 
the purpose of keeping the divided cn^ 
of the cane together. The accompanj". 
ing illustration is from Fairholm’s Die- 
tionary of Terms in Art. Tlie distaff 
w.as dedio.ated to PaUas ; and the Fates 
arc alwaj-s represented arith it, and 
engaged in spinning the thread of life. 
It has ever been considered as the 
peculiar emblem of feminine as opposed 
to male occupation, and has come to be used 
figuratively for a woman. 

DI'STAUCE. The limit of view in a picture, or 
point of distance, as it is called in perspective, is 
that portion of the picture avhere the visu.al raj-s 
meet ; the middle distance being the central portion 
between the extreme distance and the foreground. 
The art of producing on the eye the effect of real 
distance, in so far as it is not accomplished by 
mere mechanic.al rules, is one of the most subtle 
branches of handsoape -painting, and cannot be 
acquired othenvise than by long experience, and .a 
careful study of the effects of light and shade. 

DISTE'MPER (Fr. detrempe), a coarse mode 
of painting, in which the colours — of a commoner 
kind than those iLsually employed for artistic pur- 
poses — aro mixed in a watery glue, such as size 
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and whiting. The chief pniqioses for which 
distemper is now used are scene-painting and 
staining-papers for walls. But it is known that 
the old masters frequently executed pictures and 
portions of pictures in distemper, and then oiled 
them, by which means thej' acquh'cd the character 
of being painted originallj- in oil. It is said 
that Paul Veronese sometimes began his pictures 
in tlistempcr, and finished them in oil, and that he 
frequenOj- painted his sides in distemper. Dis- 
temper is often ignomntl}’ supposed to be identical 
with Fresco (q. v.). The di&rcnce is, that whilst 
in the former the colours are laid on a dry surface, 
in the latter they are put on wet mortar or plaster. 
See Size. 

DISTEMPER is a tj-phoid inflammation affect- 
ing the upper air-pass.agcs of yoimg dogs, and 
resembling m many respects the strangles of ymimg 
horses, and the sc.arlatina .and other such com- 
jilaints of children. Like those, it is generally con- 
tagious, occurs onlj' once in a lifetime, runs a definite 
course, is accompanied bj' low fever and debility, 
and is most successfully treated bj- good nursing and 
attention to diet and regimen. The eyes are red, 
wealr, and w.atery ; the nose dry and hot ; draughts 
of air or movements of the animal readily excite 
sneezing or cough ; there is dnlncss, fever, and loss 
of appetite. The thickened shmj- mucus which 
the inflamed membrane, after some daj^s, secretes, 
accumul.ates about the ej’es and nostrils, and lodg- 
ing in the bronchial tubes, prevents the free access 
of air, and the proper purification of the blood. 
Hence ensue distressed breathing, increasing aveak- 
ness, .and symptoms of nen’ous disturbance, such ns 
staggering g.ait. Chorea (q. a-.), and fits. All dogs 
arc liable to distemper, but the delic.ate, highly 
bred, and artificially treated varieties Buffer most 
severely, .and amongst them the mort.ality is very 
great._ Blecchng, phj’sicking, and all irritating and 
reducing remedies, must be carefully .avoided, and a 
good dry bed in a comfortable airy place proa-ided. 
The stomach, aa-hich is gcnerallj’ oa'crloaded, should 
be relieved of its contents by an emetic, aa’hich, for 
an ordinary sized English terncr, may consist of 
taa-o gnains c.ach of tartar emetic and ipecacuanha, 
aa-ith eight or ten grains of common salt, given in a 
anne-glassfiil of tepid water. If no effect is jiro- 
duced, the dose must be repeated in twenty minutes. 
Constip.ation, if present, should bo corrected by- half 
an ounce each of castor and olive oil, to avhich, in 
large dogs, a feav grains of gT.ay powder is a useful 
addition. The febrile symptoms, if acute, may be 
alleviated by giving four times daily, in cold water, 
taa'o drops of tincture of aconite, and Ca-e grains 
each of nitre and cxtr.act of belladonna. Distressed 
breathing aanll be reliea-cd by applying to the chest 
and sides, for an hour or taa-o continuously, a thick 
flannel cloth, wnmg at short intorv.al3 out of hot 
aa-atcr. The tbro.at m.ay also be rubbed with harts- 
horn and oil, and the nostrils sponged and ste.amcd 
occasionally. Gia-e frequently, and in small quan- 
tities at a time, milk .and bre.ad, or .any other such 
simiile and digestible food ; and aa-hen rccoa-erj’ is 
tardy, and aa’cakness ensues, endeavour by nurs- 
ing, Tonics (q.v.), and Stimulants (q. aa) to support 
the slrcngtli. 

Tlie term distemper is sometimes .applied to 
influenza (q. v.) in horses, and epizootic pleuro- 
pneumonia (q. a-.) in cattle. 

DI'STICH (Gr. distichos, consisting of taa-o roaa-s 
or ranks) is the classical name given to any two 
lines, but especially to a hexameter and pentameter, 
making complete sense. It was much used by' the 
Greeks and Itomans as a vehicle for the expression 
of single thoughts and sentiments ; and hence 
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I liccamc olmosi; exclnsircly employed for the dasaical 
cpigtam, The mat poets of modem Germany, 
Goetbp, Sehillcr, sc., have also aheim a fondness for 
the distich, and remarkable skill in the nse of i^ 
A collection of moral maxims in Latin, ascribed to 
, a certain Cato, Dionysins (g. v.), ore called Siaiieha, 

I and ircre highly popular durmg the middle ages. 

DISTILLATION is nn important process in 
the arts. It consists essential^ in converting a 
liquid into vapour in a close vessel, by means of 
heat, and then conveying the vaponr into another 
oool vessel, where it is condensed again into a 
I liquid. 'When applied to a solid, the process is 
I colled Sallimation. The object of distillation is to 
separata one substance from others with whid it 
may be mixed. In distillation proper, no chemical 
I decomposition takes place ; when any of the sub- 
stances are decomposed, it is called DEsmuCTivc 
DisntLATioir (q. v.). The pnssibihty of separating 
substances by vaporising them depends upon the 
fact, that very few substances are volatile at the 
same temperature. _ Thus, water boils or becomes 
rajridly converted into vajiour at 212°, alcohol at 
173°, sulphuric ether at 94 8, w hilo oil of turpentine 
must be raised to 318°, and mercury to GG2°; and 
some sulistanci 8, agam, ore altogether yfxof. By 
applying the proper degreo of heat, then, and no 
more, the more volatile of two substances may bo 
expelled from the less volatile ; and supposing 
the varours of tlie two to nse mixed, as they aie 
gradually cooled, that of the less volatde wJl be 
condensed before the other, thus ailntding anothi-r 
opportunity of sciiaratinn 
It 18 often, however, not >.o easy to ubtani a jer- 
fectly pure product liv ilistillatioii a'> might at lirst 
appear, owing to anotln i fiet in chomntry — namely, 
that many boibos w iiu Ii, w b< n pure, require a hiiih 
temperature to vajiori-o tiiciii, become more c.i 3 ily 
vaporiKcd when iiiivid with siibit.inrcs moie volatile 
than themselves. Owiiil' to tlii«. it is impossible 
to obtain, by ibstillatioii iiloiie, aliohol pufectly 
too from water. Tlie ciuuiii>taiice, on the other 
hand, is 8oinetiine<< tiiiiiid to ijood account in 
another ivay. By dintilbii.;, for instance, jiarts of 
plants with water, the ciscntial oils pass over 
with tho btcnni, and aie tliin sipaiatcd fiom the 
condensed water by otber |iroce'«''e'i. 

_ The ap]ihc..tions of di-tiUatioii aie iiumerous both 
in chcmistiy and in the pi.ictical aits. I’nio water 
IS obtained by distillation, the most of the hub- 
stanecs dissolved in natuial watcis being fixed. 
Mea- water may thus be reiideud diiiikable, and 
there are apparatus for the siwci.i! purpose. But 
wherever thuro aio cooking utciisiK, a distillin" 


Wherever there aio cooking utciisiK, a distilling 
apparatus might be imjirovibecL The ]iuie water 
that descxiids from the clouds is produced in a way 
which 18 jubt till* ]iro, IS, we are spi akmg of on a 
large scale. See BvAroiiasioir. It is no figure of 
(qioooh to say that the dews are ‘dl^tllled.’ 

_ The extraction <if riiic from the ore is a dis- 
tillation ; the metal, wlirn ri'diiced, passes over 
mvnpo^, and is condensed .n ,i beparato vessel. 
When the zme ore uaiikuni cailmium, this metal, 
being more vokitilo, comes om r m the first jiortions, 
and may be removed. \\ In n iiiorciiry is used to 
extract particles of gold fiom caiid, the meicuiy is 
disced off from the niualgoni, li.iviiig the gold, 
which is fixed. The mercury bcuig londeosed, is 
again ready for use. 

_ The most extensive application of distUIation is 
m tto manufacture of intoxicatmg spirits, and in 
ordinary language this is tho most common use of 
the word. Ktnctly speaking, indeed, the spirits are 
not produced by the act of distillation; that is 
done by the previous stop of Fermentation (q. v.); 
and distillation merely separates the spirits from tho 


mixture in which they already exist But it may 
be 08 well to give some account of the xvhole 
process under this head. 

All the intoxicating drinks used in ancient times 
seem to have been tte produots of fermentation 
merely. The art as it hu been called, of evolting 
the fi^ demon of drunkenness from his attemperea 
sfnte in wme and beer, is a discovery of modem 
times. It is first mentioned byan Aznhian physi- 
cian of the IXth o., Abulkosem, though the invention 
is attributed by some to the northern nations. D^e 
name aqua vitce, riven to distilled spirits by early 
physicians and alohemists, sbewrs what nn cstimato 
they made of the discovery. Eaymond Lidly 
* declares this admirable essence to be nn emanation 
of the Divinity, an dement newly revealed to man, 
but hid from antiquity, because the human' raco 
were then too young to need this bevenme, destined 
to revivD tho energies of modem decrepitude.’ 
Sadly have these anticipations been belml 

Spirits were first dist^ed from xrine, and hence 
called Biiirits of wine. An endless variety of sub- 
stances arc now used in this extensive manufaetun!. 
Alcohol (q. y.) is the essential ingredient of nil 
spirits, and it results bam the decomposition of 
sugar, wrich, by the process of fermentation, is 
resolved into carbonio acid and alcohol Sugar, 
then, is the direct sonree of alcohol, and nccoiding]^ 
all vegetable produeta contohiing sngar, sneh ns 
grapes, tho sugor-eane, sweet frn^ beet-root, &c., 
may ^ used in tho manufactnro of spirits. But 
there is another more abundant vegetable snbstanco 
— namely, sfarcA.— which is easily convertible into 
sugar, and thus becomes indirectly a source of 
alcohol. In molt, and in germinating seeds genera 
nUy, there is found n substance called dtaslase 
(q. r,). If a small quantily of Ihis, or of nn iirin- 
uon of malt, bo added to a paste of stni^ it will 
m a short timo becomo thin and sweet, the wliolo 
of the starch bemg tnmsformcd into sugar. See 
Beck. It is tlius that groin of nil kinds, potatoes, 
and other substances which contain little or no free 
sug.ar, aic yet capable of yielding ricoholic spirits. 

-Ml substances, then, containmg cither sugar or 
starch, or both, will yield spirita With sugar, tho 
I manufactnro^ consists of two processes — fermentation 
I and distillation. Wlicn staren is the oririnal source; 

I as is more commonly the case in the di^lcries of 
this conntr}', tho first step is to convert it into 
sugar, or to sacAarifg it This is the object of 
what u technically called mcufiing, which consists 
in mixing the materials in a triturated state with 
water at tho temperature of about IGO*. It is 
mostly from barley, oats, and lyo that spirits are 
manufactured; wheat is less nsed, owing to ite cost 
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manufactured; wheat is less used, owing to its cost. 
Baw grain is ground to menl^ molt is only bruised. 
A cerrim proportion of molt is always used, even in 
distilling from raw grain or potatoes, os the diastase 
of the molt is necessary to set SDaing tho sacriiarine 
fi-nucntation. After being i^tated for two or 
three houn, the saccharine iniusion, callod teorf, is 
drawn off from the groins, and cooled. To this worii 
is now_ added a certain quantify of yeast or barm, 
which indneps tho vinous foimcntation, and resolves 
the saccharine matter into alcohol and carbonio 
aciil, accompanied by a rise of temperature. Tho 
aicoholic mixtnro winch results is cidled tiio leash, 
and is now ready for distillation. This takes place 
in an apparatus called a stiU, or Alembio (q.v.). 
In its older and simpler form, the still consists of a 
copper vesseh into which the wash is put This 
vessel is provided with a close head, tenninating in 
a bent tube, which passes, in a spiral form phe 
worm), throi^ the rcfrigentoiy, toed with cold 
water. See SnL'U "When heat is applied to tho 
still, the spirit begins to rise in vaponr at 170°, 
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along ■with morn or less steam j these vapours pass 
through the worm, become condensed by the cold, 
and drop or trickle in the form of liquid into a 
receiver.- The product of this fu-st distillation in 
a simple still is called low xcittes. This is then 
redistilled at a lower temperature, in order to 
deprive it of part of the w.ater and of the fetid 
oils that had p.asscd over with the .alcohol. To 
obtain gre.at purity .and strength, repeated distil- 
lation is used. 

A gre.at improvement in distilling w.as invented 
in 1801 by a workman of Jfontpellier, of the name 
of^Adam. By m.aking the vapours arising from the 
still pass through a series of ■winding passages, 
maintained at a determinate degree of heat, and 
deposit part of their water and other impmaties, 
ho was able to obtain from wine a spirit o‘f any 
required cleanness and strength nt one operation. 
Tms principle has been ad.aptcd, by Pistoriua of 
Berlin (1817), to the distillation of the coarser 
washes of grain .and other m.atcri.ils. 

Absolute or anhj-drous Alcohol (q. v.) cannot be 
obtained by distill.ation .alone. Rectified spirit, or 
spirit of ■wine, for binning in a lamp, still contains, 

_ when of ordinary strength, .about 25 per cent, of 
w.ater. Alcohol is considerably lighter than water, 
its spocifie gravity being 793 (water, 1000). The 
I stronger any spint is, then, the less avUl be its 
specific graa-ity; and thus the strength of spirits 
i -niay be ascertaiued by an instrument which 
measures tlicir specific graa-ity, the Aerometer 
(q.aa) or hydrometa'. The excise of Great Britain 
has established one degree of strength as the legal 
standard, and this is called proof. The spccihc 
gra^fity of proof-spirit is OIS'G, and it contains 
nearly equal weights of water and .-doohol. 

_ If only alcohol and water passed over in distilla- 
tion, all spirits, from wh.atevor extracted, would be 
the pmo ; but this is not the case. Brandy, which 
is (^tilled from ai-ino, has- a peculiar essential oil 
dorived.from the grape, and also seme acid; nim is 
impregnated with an essential oil from the sug.ar- 
c.ane, and rrith other impurities; malt liquor h.as 
the essenth-d oil of barley, ke. It is these essential 
oils that give to the various spirits their distin- 
guishing flavours. Some of the oils and other 
impurities are disagreeable .and positively noxious; 
and it is one of tho_ objects of rectifying to remove 
these. The melloiving effect of age upon s|iirit 3 is 
I evaporation or spontaneous decompo- 

sition of the essential oils. Newly distilled spirits 
are in general fiery, and specially imwholcsomc. 

Sugar, when fermented, resolves itself into ne.arly 
equal weights of carbonic acid and alcohol; a pound 
of sugar, therefore, should yield upwards of half a 
pound of proof-spirit. The quantity of spirit 
afforded by different grains depends upon the pro- 
portion^ of starch they contain: 100 pounds of 
starch is calculated to yield 33 pounds of alcohol, 
equal to nearly 8 g.allonn of proof-spirits. Of the 
various grains, wheat is the most productive. 
T.aking the avcr.ago of wlic.at, barley, rye, oats, and 
maize, 100 pounds of com yield 40 pounds of spirit 
of specific gravity 942 = 3-47 gallons proof. A 
distiller of malt whisky, says Dr Ore, calculates on 
obtaining two^ g.allon3 of proof-spirits from one 
bushel of malt in ordinary ye.ars. The highest yield 
is 20 gallons per quartey of 8 bushels. 

. The principal intoxicating beverages produced by 
distUlation are : 1. Brandy (q. v.), which name is 
.applied properly only to spirits distilled from avinc. 

2. Rum is manufactured from molasses and other 
imcrystaUisable products of the Bug.ar-c.ano. 3. Corn 
or malt spirit, under the various names of British 
spirits, gin, whisky, &c. The Dutch distiUers give 
a pecuhar flavour to their spirits (Uollands) by 


adding a portion of juniper-berries to the other 
ingredients. From the French n.ame of the juniper, 
geniUvre, come geneva and gin. 4. Spirits from 
various vegetable substances. In Germany, a gre.at 
quantity ot spirit is distilled . from potatoes, a^ch 
contain about five per cent, of starch. Beet-root 
and c,arrot3 are also used in the same way. The 
Swedes make a kind of spirit from the sap of 
the birch, and the m.aple .and other trees are turned 
to a similar" account. Wo have, besides, cherry- 
brandy, pe.ach-brandy, cider-spirit, &o. 5. Arrack 

(q. V.) is the East Indian name for all ardent spirits. 
See Spirits. 

distillation. Destructive, is the term 
applied to the process of heating vegetable and 
animal substances in retorts or similarly closed 
vessels, at a temperature sufficient to decompose the 
original substance, and obtain therefrom products 
possessing different properties from the material 
which yielded them. Examples of this process are, 
the he.ating of eo.al in gas-works at a red heat, when 
it resolves itself into coke, which is left in the 
retork and coal-g.T3, naphtha, tar, &c., which distil 
over into suitable receivers; the treatment of coal 
.at and beloav a low red heat, when it yields much 
paraffine oil ; the distillation of wood in close 
vessels, at a red heat, when charco.al is loft in the 
vessel, and wood-a-inegar, wood-spirit, tar, &o., pass 
over in v.apour, and are condensea ; .and the heating 
of bones in simil.ar retorts, when animal charcoal is 
left in the retort, and Dippel’s animal oil distils 
over. 

DISTI'LLED "WATER is the condensed product 
obtained by tho distillation of water. All natural 
waters, ea-en rain-avater, contain certain saline 
m.attcrs (common salt, &c.) in a state of solution, 
from avliich they c,an only bo completely freed by 
the process of distillation. Tho characters of 
distiUed water arc, that it possesses a maaa-kish, 
insipid taste, avithout odour or colour, .and avhen 
ca-aporated to dryness in a vessel, it ought to leave 
no residue. Tho other properties of distilled avater 
avill be noticed under Water, 

_ DISTILLED WATERS are obtained by distil- 
ling avater along aa-ith the p.art3 of plants con taming 
essential oils. Rose-water and lavender-avater aro 
familiar examples. 

DISTOTITION. The rules of perspective impose 
certain conditions in the delineation of natiw.al 
objects, and aadien the image formed by a lens on 
the focusing screen of a camera obscura docs not 
fulfil those conditions, it is said to be distorted. The 
effect of distortion is to render all straight lines, 
whicli do not p.ass tlirough the centio of tho lens, 
cjira-ilincar, and also so to .alter tho relative propor- 
tions of objects in tho picture .as to be opposed to 
tho principles of tme perspective. Distortion, in 
tho camera obscura, is generally produced by tho 
ecccntric.al incidence of tho oblique pencils. 

DISTREI'N. See Distress. 

DISTRE'SS, in English law, is tho common-law 
remedy by which a m.an m.ay rcmuner.ato himself for 
non-payment of rent or other duties, or m.ay impound 
another’s c,attlc trespassing upon his land. Distress 
is defined to bo ‘ tho t.aking of a personal chattel out 
of tho possession of the ■wrong-doer into the oustodj- 
of tho party injured, to procure a satisfaction for 
the WTong committed.'— Stephen’s Com. iii. 342. 
Distress is a remedy of the feudal law. It was an 
Incident (q.v.) inscp.ar.able from tho fealty to the 
lord ; so that, as Lord Coke lays do^wn, a lord grant- 
ing the rent to another, and retaining the fe.alty, tho 
grantco of tho rent could not distrein. — Go. lAtl. 
150 a. Distress was incident to cvoiy sen-ice ; 
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became almost exclusively employed for the classieal 
epigram. The great poets of modem Germany, 
Goethe, Schiller, &o., have also shewn a fondness for 
the distich, and remarkable skill in the use of it. 
A collection of moral maxima in Latin, ascribed to 
a certain Cato, Dionjrsiua (q. v.), are called Dislidta, 
and were highly popular during the middle ages. 

DISTILLA'IION is ah important process in 
the arts. It consists essentially in converting a 
liquid into vapour in a close vessel, by means of 
heat, and then conveying the vapour into another 
,cool vessel, where it is condensed again into a 
liquid. When applied to. a solid, the process is 
called Summation. The object of distillation is to 
separate one substance from others with which it 
may be mixed. In distillation proper, no chemical 
decomposition takes place; when any of the sub- 
stances are decomposed, it is called Destructive 
Distillation , (q. v.). ' The possibility of separating 
substances by vaporising them depends upon lie 
fact, that very few substances are volatile at the 
same' ^temperature. Thus, water boils or becomes 
rapidly converted into vapour at 212 °, alcohol at 
173°, sulphuric ether at 94'8, wl^e oil of turpentine 
must be raised to 318°, and mercury to 062° ; and 
some substances, again, are nltogether Jixed. By 
applying the proper degree of heat, then, and no 
more, the more volatile of two substances may bo 
expelled from the less volatile ; and supposing 
the vapoius of the two to rise mixed, .as they ar^ 
gradually, cooled, that of the less volatile ■will bo 
condensed before thb other, thus affording another 
opportunity of separation. , 

It is often, however, not so easy to obtain a per- 
fectly pimo product by distillation as might at urst 
appear, owing to another fact in chemistry — namely, 
that many bodies ■u-hich, when pure, require a high 
temperature to vaporise them, become more easily 
vaporised when mixed ■with substances more volatile 
than themselves. Owing, to this, it is impossible 
to obtain, by distillation alone, alcohol perfectly 
free from water. The circumstance, on the other 
hand, is sometimes turned to good account in 
another ■way. By distilling, for instance, parts of 
plants with water, the essential oils pass over 
ivith the steam, and are then separated from the 
condensed water by other processes. 

The applications of distillation are numerous both 
in chemistry and in the practical arts. Pure ■water 
is obtained by distillation, the most of the sub- 
stances dissolved in natural waters being fixed. 
Sea-water m.ay thus bo rendered drinlrable, and 
there are apparatus for the speci.al purpose. But 
wherever there are cooking-utensils, a distilling 
apparatus might bo improvised. The pure -water 
that descends from the clouds is produced in a -u'ay 
which is just the process wo are speaking of on a 
large scale. See EvatorAtion. It is no figure of 
speech to say that the dews are ‘ distilled.’ 

The extraction of zinc from the ore is a dis- 
tillation ; the metal, when reduced, passes over 
m vapour, and is condensed in a separate vessel. 
When the zinc ore contains cadmium, this metal, 
being more volatile, comes over in the first portions, 
and may be removed. MTien mercury is used to 
extract particles of gold from sand, the mercury is 
distilled off from the , amalgam, leaving the gol^ 
which is fixed. The mercury being condensed, is 
again ready for use. 

The most extensive application of distillation is 
in the manufacture of intoxicating spirits, and in 
ordinary lanraage this is the most common use of 
the word. Strictly speaking, indeed, the spirits are 
not produced by the act of distillation; that is 
done by the previous step of Permentation (q. v.) ; 
and distillation merely separates the spirits from tire 


mixture in which they already exist. But it may 
be as well to give some account of lie whole 
process under this he.ad. . ' 

All the intoxicating drinks used in ancient times 
seem to have been the products of fermentation 
merely. The art, as it has been called, of evolcing 
the fiery demon of dnmkenness from his attempered 
state in wine and beer, is a discovery of modem 
times. It is first nientioned by an Arabian physi- 
cian of the 11th c., Abulkasem, though the invention 
is attributed by some to the northern nations. The 
name aqua vitas, pven to distilled spirits by early 
physicians and alchemists, shews what an estimate 
they made of the discovery. Eaymond Lully 
‘ declares this admirable essence to be an ernanation 
of the Divinity, an element newly revealed to man, 
but hid from antiquity, because the hrunan' race 
were then too young to need this beverage, destined 
to revive the energies of modem ■ decrepitude.’ 
Sadly have these anticipations been belife'd,! 

Spirits -were first distilled from wine, and hence 
called spirits of -wine. An endless variety of sub- 
stances are now used in this extensive manufacture. 
Alcohol (q. V.) is the essenti.al ingredient of aU 
spirits, and it r results from the decomposition of 
sugar, which, by the process' of fermentation, is 
resolved into carbonic acid .and alcohol Sugar, 
then, is the direct source of alcohol, and accordingly 
all vegetable products containing sugar, such as 
grapes, the sugar-cane, sweet fraiits, beet-root, &c., 
may be used in the manufacture of spirits. But 
there is another more abundant vegetable substance 
— namely, etarcJi — ^which is easily convertible into 
sugar, and thus becomes indirectly a source of 
alcohol. In malt, and in germinating seeds gener- 
.aUy, there is found a substance called diastase 
( 5 . V.). If a small quantity of this, or of an infu- 
sion of malt, be added to a paste of starch; it -will 
in a short time become thin and sweet, the whole 
of the starch being transformed into sugar.- See 
Beer. It is thus that grain of .all kinds, potatoes, 
and other substances which contain little or no free 
sugar, are yet c.apable of yielding alcoholic spirits. 

All substances, then, containmg either Bug.ar or 
starch, or both, -utII yield spirits. With sug.ar, the 
manufacture consists of two processes — fermentation 
and distillation. 'When starch is the original source, 
as is more commonly the case in the distilleries of 
this country, -the first step is to convert it into 
sugar, or to saccharify it. This is the object of 
w-hat is technic.ally c,allcd mashing, which • consists 
in mixing the materitvls in a triturated state -with 
water at the temperature of about 160°. It is 
mostly from barley, oats, and rye that spirits are 
m.anufactured; whc.at is less used, o-wing to its cost. 
Raw gr.ain is ground to meal ; malt is only bruised. 
A certain proportion of malt is'al'ways used, even in 
distilling from r.aw grain or potatoes, as the diastase 
of the malt is necessary to set agoing the saccharine 
fermentation. After being agitated for two or 
three hours, the saccharine infusion, called wort, is 
draivn off from the grains, and cooled. To this wort 
is now added a certain quantity of yeast or barm, 
which induces the vinous fermentation, and resolves 
the saccharine matter into alcohol and carbonic- 
acid, accompanied by a rise of temperature. The 
alcoholic mixture winch results is called the wash, 
and is now ready for distillation. This takes place 
in an apparatus called a still, or Alembic (q.v.). 
In its older and simpler form, the stiU consists of a- 
copper vessel, into which the -wash is put. This 
vessel is provided -with a close head, terminating in 
a bent tube, which passes, in a spiral form (the 
worm), throimh the refrigeratory, filled -with cold 
water. See &ill. When heat is applied to the 
still, the spirit begins to rise in vapour at 176°, 
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DIVERGENT— DITTKATIOX. 


foimd at intervals distributed round tUo coasts of 
Britain, and it occasionally breeds in the frcsh- 
rvater lochs of the north of Scotland. The Bed- 
THEOATED D. {O. scpleniHonalis) is also found in all 
the northern parts of the world, is more common 
^ in Britain than either of the other species, and is 
the bird gononally called Loon on the British coasts. 
In size it Ec.aroely equals the Black-throated Diver. 
Its back is brownish-black, the belly white, the 
throat red. The flesh of all the Divers is dark, 
tough, and unpalatable. — The name D. is sometimes 
extended to aU the CohjmbidcE (q.v.), sometimes to 
all the Sracliyptera: (q.v.). 

DIVE'RGENT. See Converge.nt. 

DrVERTIME'NTO, or DIVERTISSEMENT, a 
species of musical composition consisting of different 
movements, arranged in an easy style for one or 
more instruments, but not so elaborately UTought 
out as the sonata, or other more regular compositions. 
The divertimento has generally no fi.xed character, 
being merely a musical picture without any attempt 
at artistic effect, or other aim than to please the 
ear, and may be said to take its place between the 
Mtude and the Gapriccioso. The divertimento was 
greatly in vogue diu-ing the last half of the 18 th 
century ; until then, the word had never been used 
to denote a musical composition. In France, diver- 
timento is the name given to certain dances and 
songs introduced between the acts of an opera, or 
play, for the amusement of the public during the 
pause, and as such it was used there much earlier 
than in Italy or Germany. 

DI'VIDBND, the sum apportioned to creditors 
from the realised assets of a bankrupt estate, and 
which is at the rate of so much per pound of the 
claims. The half-yearly interest on the public 
funds, and periodical profits on shares in joint-stock 
imdertakings, are also called the dividemls, the 
latter being usually declared half-yearly, by order 
of the directors. Occasionally the dividends do not 
exhaust the profits, and the surplus is allowed to 
accumulate, until it is paid to the shareholders .as 
an extra dividend called a bonus. 

DIVIDING ENGINE. See Graduation. 
DI'VIDI'VI, or LI'BIDI'BI, the curved pods of 
Casalpinia coriaria (see C-esaipinia), a tree which 
grows on the coasts of Curayoa, Carthagena, and 
other parts of tropical America. They have been 
long used there for tanning, but have recently 
acqimed importance as an article of commerce. A 
considerable quantity is now annually brought to 
Britain. Dividivi is one of the most astringent 
substances known. 

DIVINATION (Lat. dwinalio), is the act of 
discovering the hidden, but more particularly the 
future, in a supernatural way. Men have at aU 
times set their own imaginations above the causes 
of nature, and by a curious subjective process, have 
endeavoured to draw out of themselves what could 
in reality be only derived from a study of the laws 
of nature. Thus, there have been instituted systems 
of superstition among almost all nations of the 
world at one period of then history, which the 
march of scientific dhoovery and the beneficent 
influences of a rational rehgion have failed to 
wholly eradicate, so that, even among comparatively 
enlightened peoples, there lurks a deep substratum 
of this old-world feeling. A more special use of 
the term is to denote fortime-telhng or sorcery 
(middle-age L.atin sortiarius, one who reads the 
future by means of lots or sarles). It was a maxim 
with the nations of antiquity, that if there are 
gods, they care for men ; and if they care for men, 
they will send them signs of their wiR This, with 


some variations, lias been a iiiuvt*rsal eeatiment in t 
all ages and countries. But it was the first step in ' 
this journey which presented the whole difficulty. I 

How was man to know the win of the gods? The 

variety of answers which this question has draivn I 
forth constitutes the history’ of dii-ination. Thus, ' 
among the ^ Greeks, the ivord for divination was 
•manlike, which signified more than the Latin dh-i- . 
natlo ; inasmuch as it was applied to .any me.ans bv 
which the Deity discloses himself to man, while the 
Latin word denoted more the power which man is 
supposed to possess of discovering the future. IVith ' 
the Greeks, the seer was passive ; with the Eomans, 
he was active. See Seer and Oracij:. Astrology ‘ 
was_ a favourite method of clii’ination among tTie ' 
ancient Chaldeans, as weU .as in the middle °agos. 
Angaries and auspices— both words derived' from 
avis, a bird — were systems brought to perfection by 
the Eomans as means of knowing thq will of the 
gods. Sec Auguries and Auspices. The sacrifice 
of beasts, besides, the casting of the horoscope, 
and the observing of the constellations, were aU 
faa’ourite modes of guessing at the future practised 
by the Eomans. But the belief was not confined to 
the Old IVorld.^ The Araucanians, a w.arlike n.ation 
of_ South America, seem to have placed as imphoit 
faith in the divination of birds as did the Romans, 
and they practised this art in a way not very dis- 
[ similar. Even among ourselves, the merry-thoiight 
bone of fowls is known to possess a curious virtue, 
and boys need not be told the omens connected with 
the magpie. 

An extensive set of omens have been t.aken from 
observing what first happens to one, or what .animd 
or person one meets first in the morning, or at the 
conmicncement of an imdert<aking — the Jirsl-foot, 
as it is called. To stumble, has 'be'en universally’ 
held to pres.age misfortune. Some semblance of a 
reason might be foimd for this belief, inasmuch as 
stiunbling may be supposed to indicate that that 
self-possession and conscious cour.age, which are in 
thenmclves half a victory over circumstances, .are 
lacking — ^the want of them, therefore, being half a 
defeat ; but in most cases the interpretation seems 
altogether .arbitrary, i^e dread of a hare crossing 
the path seems to be widely’ prev.alent ; w'hile to see 
a wolf is a good omen. This feeling is probably a 
remnant of warlike times, when the timid hare 
su^ested thoughts of cow.ardice and flight; while 
the bold wolf, sacred to Odin, was emblematic of 
victory. The character of the h.are for being unlucky 
is also connected with the deep-rooted belief, that 
w'itches are in the habit of transforming themselves 
into hares. That to meet an old woman is unlucky, 
is another very general belief; .arising, without 
doubt, from the same c.auses that lead to their being 
considered witches. In some places, W’omen in 
generrd are unlucky as first-foot, with the singular' 
exception of women of bad reputation. This belief 
prevailed as far back as the age of Chrysostom. 
Priests, too, are ominous of evil. If hunters of old 
met a priest or Kar, they coupled up their hounds, 
and went home in despair of any further sport that 
day. This superstition seems to h.ave died out, 
except in the c.ase of sailors, who still consider the 
cleigy a ‘kittle cargo,’ as a Scotch skipper exjiressed 
it, .and anticipate a storm or mischance when they 
have a black-coat on board. This seems as old as 
the days of the prophet Jonah. 

The observation of lucky and unlucky days was 
once an important matter, and was often the turning- 
point of great events. It is now confined to the one 
subject of marriage. In fixing the wedding-day. 

May among months, and Friday among day’s, are | 
shunned by many people both in the higher and j 
lower orders ; for in this matter, which is the j 
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exclusive pro-vince of women, and in Tvliicli senti- 
ment and fancy are in every way so much more 
active than reason, tire educated and uneducated 
are reduced to a level Perhaps half the supersti- 
tious beliefs that yet survive among civilised and 
Christian communities,' group themselves round the 
subject of love and marriage — of such intense 
interest to all, yet so mysterious in its origin, and 
problematical in its issue. The liking or passion 
for one individual rather than any other, is so 
unaccountable, that the god of Love has been fabled 
blind ; it is of the nature of fascination, magic,' 
spell. And then, whether happiness or the reverse 
shall be the result, seems beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary calculation. -All is app.arently given over to 
mysterj^ chance, fortune, and any circumstances 
may, for what we know, influence or indicate what 
fortune’s wheel shall bring round. Hence the 
iimumerable ways of prognosticating which of two 
or more persons shall bo first married, who or what 
manner of person shall be the future husband or 
wife, the number of childreu, &c. , It is generally at 
particular seasons, as at the Eve of St Agnes and 
Hallowe’en, that the veil of the futime may thus be 
lifted. 

Sneezing, likewise, has long been looked upon 
as Eupematimal, for this reason, that it is sudden, 
unaccountable, imcontrollable, and therefore ominous. 
The person is considered as possessed for the 
time, and a form of exorcism is used. A nurse 
would not think she had done her duty if, when 
her charge sneezes, she did not say : ‘ Bless the 
child,’ just as the Greelos, more than two thousand 
years ago, said : ‘ Zeus protect thee.’ 

One general remark, however, it is important to 
make in regard to omens. An omen is not con- 
ceived to be a mere sign of what is destined to 
bo, it is conceived as causing in some mysterious 
way the event it forebodes ; and the consequence, 
it is thought, may be prevented by some counter- 
acting charm. Thus the spilling of salt not only 
forebodes strife, but strife is conceived as the con- 
sequence of the spilling of the salt, and may be 
hindered by talcing up the spilled salt and throu'ing 
it over the left shoulder. 

An important exercise of the diviner’s art is to 
determine the innocence or guilt of parties. Tliis 
will be treated under OiiDmvL. But it would be 
impossible to euumerate the endless modes of divin- 
ation for which learned names have been foimd. 
Some of the principal are — Axinomanaj (q. v.), Bdo- 
manqi (q. v.), Bibliomancy (q. v.), Botanomancy, or 
divination by means of plants and flowers (it 
was practised by the ancients, who were wont to 
bruise poppy-flowers betwixt their hands, under 
the cou'viction that they could thereby ^scover 
their loves. Hence Theocritus calls the poppy 
TelipMlos, quasi Beliphilos ; i. e., a iell-love, Goethe 
has made a beautififl use of another form of this 
superstition, which existed among the Teutonic 
races no less than among the old Greeks. The 
child-like Marguerite, in Baust, seeks to discover 
whether or not Faust loves her by plucking the 
leaves from a star-flower, murmuring alternately, 

‘ He loves me,’ ‘ He loves me not,’ and finds to her 
joy that the Iasi leaf comes away while she is saying, 
‘He loves me ’); ^Gapn'omancy (q. v.), CIteiromancy 
. (q. V.), Coscinomancy (q. v.), Crystallomaney (q. v.). 

Cup, Divination ly (q. v.) ; Oeomahqi (this was 
anciently practised ‘ by casting pebbles on the 
ground, from which conjectures were formed; but 
the Arabian geomancy was more recondite, being 
founded on the effects of motion under the crust of 
the earth, the chinks thus produced, and the noises 
or thunderings heard) ; Hydromanaj, di-vination 
by water or by a mirror, in which the diviner shews 

the image of an absent person, what he is doing, &e. 
(this mode of divination plays an important part 
in the Arabian romances); Lilhomanay, a species 
of divination performed by stones, but in what 
manner it is difficult to ascertain; Oneiromanry 
(see Dreams) ; Pyromanaj, or divination by flame 
(it was common among the Greeks and Eomans : 
if the flame of the sacrifice was vigorous and 
quickly consumed the victim, if it was clear of all 
smoke, and did not crackle, but bum silently in a 
pyramidal' form, the omen was favourable ; other- 
w'ise, it was not) ; Bdbdomanqj (see Divining-ROD) ; 
and Teraphim (q. v.). 

DIA’'1'NE EIGHT. A term applied to describe 
the soimce of the power claimed for the monarch, 
by the royalist party, in the great controversies 
between the .monarchical and the parliamentary or 
commonwealth parties in England in the 17th 
century. The monarch was held to be the imme- 
diate representative of the Deity, to whom alone 
he was responsible for all his actions — a principle 
which, of course, relieved him from all human respon- 
sibility. The idea was little known in this country 
until the quiet transfer of the crown from the Tudor 
to the Steivart dynasty shewed that the hereditary 
principle was firmly cstabUshed. It was found by 
some ecclesiastics in the doctrines of the' civil 
law, 'which, in imitation of the practice of oriental 
nations, flattered the Eoman emperors by attri- 
buting to them a power founded on divine institu- 
tions. Thronghout a long and miserable contention, 
divine right was on the one side maintained to be 
the source of political power, while on the other 
it was maintained that that power emanated from 
the ■will of the people, expressed in what was called 
‘the social contract.’ The chief ivriters on the 
side of divine right were Salmasius and Sir Eobert 
Filmer ; on the other, Milton, Algernon Sydney, 
and Harrington. The controversy revived in the 
discussions wliich caused the French revolution, 
long after the settlement of the crown on 'W'illiam 
and Mary and the Hanover dynasty had settled it 
in Britain. 

DIVI'NE SE'EVICE, a tenure by which the 
tenant was bound to do some speciol divine service, 
as to sing so many masses, to distribute a certain 
sum in alms, or the like. It differed from Franlial- 
moign (q. V.) in this, that the lord could distrain 
for the former, not for the latter, which, being an 
indefinite service, could be enforced only by a 
complaint to the ordinary or visitor. 

DI'VING. The ‘treasures of the deep’ have 
at all times been the subject of much visionary 
exaggeration, and the accounts of the exploits of 
divers equally extravagant. We could name a 
popular school-book, stfll in extensive use, where 
children are seriously informed that the pearl-divers 
of the East acquire by practice the power of remain- 
ing imder water from 15 to 20 minutes. Such 
statements are common enough in narratives of 
ancient date, in some of which the time is extended 
to two hours. It need scarcely be said that these 
accounts are absurd, no such endurance being pos- 
sible. The more skilful divers may remain under 
water for two, or even three minutes ; some modern 
accounts say foiu, and even six, but this is very 
doubtfid. In a sivimming and diving contest between 
some North American Indians and Englishmen in 
a London swimming-bath, one of the Indians, a 
renowned swummer and diver, remained under 
water just one minute and a half, but a London 
artisan beat him by a few seconds. 

In the Enajdopimia Britannica, Professor Faraday 
describes an interesting fact to which his attention 
was directed by a gentleman connected ■with the 
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Asiatic Society, according to Professor Faraday, 
aras the first to make the observation. It -n-as 
obsciTed that hy hreatliinq h.ard for a short time, 
as a person docs .after violent exercise, the breath 
could then be held much longer than otherwise. 
Professor Faraday found that he could only hold 
breath for three-quarters of a minute, if he attempted 
it anthont preparation, but that after eight or ten of 
such forced inspirations, he could hold breath for 
tavo minutes. This he explained on the supposition 
that, ordinarily, a considerable quantity of carbonic 
acid remains in the involved passages of the lungs, 
bui that it becomes completely expelled by the 
forced breathing, and its place supplied by atmo- 
spheric air. As regards the novelty of the observa- 
tion, Professor Faraday was mistaken, as the writer 
of this can testify, for when a boy, he and his com- 
panion bathers in the Serpentme, in Hyde Park, 
commonly practised it. The lied Indian and the 
artisan aboi e referred to also did the same ; it is, in 
fact, a sort of pieparation that .a practised diver 
would make almost instmctii Jy. After a few deep 
inspirations of this kind, a sense of giddiness is felt, 
and it is not i>rudeut to carry the experiment far 
beyond this stage, as a fit of insensibihty not unlilce 
apoplexy is apt to result. 

This giddiness, which is always produced, and the 
possible insensibility, indicate a different explanation 
from that of Faraday. The mere removal of residual 
carbonic acid from the lungs is not sufficient to 
explain these ; we should i ather suggest that all the 
jihenomeua result from an excessive oxygenation of 
the blood, and a consequently accelerated ciroidatioa 
similar to that produced by breathing nitrous oxide. 
It will bo easily understood, that if the blood be 
forced to take an excess of oxygen, a longer time 
should elapse before a fresh supply wotUd heoome 
necessary — that is, before suffoc.ation woiUd take 
place; and the giddiness, flushing of the foce, and 
the insensibility, aio residts to be expected from 
such an excess. 

Most divers suffer severely from the continual 
efforts in holding the breath; bloodshot eyes and 
spittmg of blood are common among them. This 
rude mode of diving is now but little used except 
for pearl and sponge fishing; and even for these 
purposes, only an uncivilised people, with very little 
capital and knowledge, would continue to use it, 
as the modern applications of science afford such 
immense advantages for all kinds of subaqueous 
operations, ns w'ill be seen by the ne.xt article. 

DI'VIHG-BELL. From what has been stated in 
the preceding article Diving, it ivill be at once 
understood that for .all such inirposes as subaqueous 
works upon the fo'und.ation3 of piers, bridges, &c., 
or the exploration and raising of sunken vessels, the 
efforts of the unaided diver would be .almost valueless, 
and accordingly v.arioiis contrivances for supplying 
air to the diver have been made. The cacabus 
aquaticus, or aquatic kettle, described by Taisnier 
as having been used by two Greeks in Spain, at 
Toledo, in ISfiS, in the presence of the Emperor 
Charles V. and .a multitude of spectators, is one of 
the earliest reliable accounts of a diving-bell. From 
bis description, this must have been similar in 
principle and construction to the modem diving-bell, 
but of clumsy dimensions, and waanting in efficient 
means of renewing the supply of air. Dr Halley’s 
diving-bell, about 1720, was a wooden chamber of 
about sLxty feet internal capacity, open at the 
bottom, where it was loaded with lead, to keep 
it perpendicular in its descent. Strong pieces of 
glass were set in the upper part, to admit light. 
C.asks filled with air, and loaded ovith lead, were 
let down! with the hung-hole doirawards ; and from 
these a supply of air was drawn by means of a 
6QD 


hose. The fonn of diving-bell now in use w.as 
.first constructed by Sino.aton for tlie works at 
E.amsgate harbour, 17SS. It was of c.ast iron, 
and weighed 50 cwt. ; its height, -IJ feet; Iciigtli, 
the s.amo; and width, 3 
feet. It sunk by its oivn 
avcigbt, and was lighted 
b 3 ' stout pieces of biUl’s- 
e 3 ’o glass, firmly cemented 
in brass rings ne.ar the 
top. The principle of tbo 
diving-bell will be easily 
understood by floating a 
piece of lighted candle 
or a wax-match on a cork, 
and then coveiing it with 
an inverted tumbler, and 
pressing it downw.ards ; 
the candle will descoiitl 
below the level of the 
surrounding water, and 
continue burning for a 
short time, .altbough the 
tumbler be entirely im- 
mersed. 'Tlie re.ason is 
obvious enough : the air 
in the tumbler haafing no 
vent, remains in it, and 
prevents the water from 
occup 3 Tng its place, so 
that the cork and o.andlo, 
though app.arcntly under Diving-bell: 
water, are still floating, n, section shewing inside; 
and surrounded by the air ti top. 

in the tumbler; the candle 

continues burning until the ox 3 'gcn ,of tbo air is 
exliaiistcd, and then it goes out, .as avould the life 
of a man under similar circumstances. ’ If vessels 
full of air, like the barrels of Dr Halley, were 
submerged, and their contents poured into the 
tumbler, the light might bo m.aintained; but this 
could bo better done if .a tube passed tbrougb 
the tumbler, and air wore pumped from above 
through the tube into the tumbler. 

The modem diving-bell, which is made of cast 
iron like Smeaton’s, is supplied with air in this 
manner. It must be remembered that air is com- 
pressible, and diminishes in bulk in proportion to 
the pressure, so that at a depth of .about 33 feet in 
water, it would occupy half alio sp.ace it filled at 
the surface ; if the inverted tunihler were carried to 
this depth, it would be half-filled avith water. A 
considerable quantity of ,air has, therefore, to bo 
pumped into the dhung-beU, merely to keep it full 
as it descends ; the air thus compressed exerts .a 
corresponding pressure, .and would rush up with 
great force if the tube were open and free. This is 
prevented a valve opening downwards onl 3 ’. 
When the diving-bell has reached its full depth, the 
pumping is continued to supply air for respiration ; 
.and the redundant air overflows, or rather undcr- 
flows, by the open mouth, and ascends to the surface 
in great bubbles. The diving-hell is proafided 
with a platform or seat for the worlcmen, and 
suspended from .a suitable cr,anc or beams projecting 
from a barge or pier; men .above .are stationed to 
work the jiiimps, and attend to the signals of tbo 
bellman. These signals are simply made by striking 
the sides of the iron diviilg-beU with a baimner, 
and as sound is so frecl 3 ’ commimicatcd through 
water, they are easily heard .above. One blow 
signifies ‘more air;’ two blows, ‘stand fast;’ three, 
‘heave up;’ four, ‘lower down;’ five, ‘to east- 
ward;’ six, ‘to westward;' &c. These, of course, 
may ho modified as agreed upon. Messages aro 
also sent up, written on a kabcl attached to a cord. 
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The sensations produced in dcseondin!; are rather 
curious. Immedi-itely on the mouth of the diving- 
bell striking the water, .a feeling like a slight blow 
on the internal ear is produced ; 'a dull ringing in 
the ears and a sense of deafness follows. 

The workmen accustomed to subaqueous eristcnce 
do not suffer these inconveniences; novices feel 
pains in the head and ears, but these p.aS3 away 
after a short initiation. It is stated that one man 
who had suffered from difficulty of breathing was 
completely cured by ‘ belling,’ and that deafness is 
not produced by it, but, on the contrary, is in some 
cases relieved. 

DI'VING-DRESS. In Schott’s TcrJinica Curiosa, 
published in 1664, is described a lorica aquatica, or 
aquatic armoim, which consisted of a leathern dress, 
to protect the diver from the w.ater, and a helmet. 
In 1721, Halley describes a contrivance of his own of 
nearly the same kind; its object was to enable the 
diver to go out from the bell and walk about, he 
w.a3 to be provided with .a waterproof-dress, and 
a small 'diving-bell, with glass front, as a helmet 
over his head, which was to be supplied with air by 
means of a tube from the diving-bell. 

The modem diving-dress is made of Indian-rubher 
cloth ; a strong metal helmet, with round pieces 
of plate-glass in front, rests upon a pad on the 
shoulders ; the air is supplied to this helmet from 
above, in the same manner as for the diving-bell, but 
instead of the waste air passing out below, a second 
tube canies it up. Leaden weights are attached to 
the side of the diver, and thus he may descend a 
ladder and walk about below. Ho carries with him 
one end of a cord communicating with the assistants 
above, and by pulling this, as agreed upon, makes a 
series of signals. 

DIVI'NING-ROD — often called the Virefula 
Divina, the Bacultis Divinatorins, the Caduceus 
or wand of Meromy, the Hod of Aaron, &o. — ^is a 
forked branch, usually of hazel, and sometimes of 
iron, and even of brass .and copper, by which it has 
been pretended that minerals and w.ater have been 
discovered beneath the surface of the earth. The 
rod, when suspended by the two prongs, sometimes 
between the balls of the thumbs, will distinctly 
indicate, by a decided inclin.ation, it is alleged, the 
spot over which the conoe.aled mine or spring is 
situated. ' Other powers are ascribed to the divining- 
rod, but this is the chief. Many men, even of 
some pretensions to scientific knowledge, have been 
believers in the occult power ascribed to this magic 
wand. Agi-ieoha, Sperlmgius, and Kirchmayer, all 
believed in its snpem.atur.al influence. So did 
, Richelet, the author of the Diction.ary. The learned 
Morhoff remained in suspense, while Thouvenot and 
•Piyce, in the latter part of the 18th c., gave ample 
records of its supposed power. Bayle, in his Dic- 
tionary, under the word Abaris, gives some ingenious 
argiunonts both for and against the divining-rod. 
In a work published by Dr Herbert Mayo in 1847 
andJlSul, entitled. On the Truth contained in Popular 
Superstitions, he gave some curious iUustrations of 
the art, supposed to be possessed by one in forty of 
the Cornish miners. At Woilbaeh, in Nassau, he Hke- 
ivise met with one Edward Seehold, who, he says, 
possessed the power; but afterumrds lost it. Arthur 
Pliippon, in 1853, published a pamphlet containing 
an account of two professional diviners or dowsers. 
One of them, named Adams, gave remarkable indi- 
cations of being able to detect water under- 
groimd. He not only was able to discover the 
p.articidar spot where avater might be found, he 
could even percoive'a whole line of w.ater running 
underground. 

Scientific men, avho have bestowed any yore on 

the examination of n.ature, regard this alleged power 
of the divining-rod .as .an imconsoious delusion, 
ascribing the whole phenomenon to the effect of 
a .strong impression on the mind acting through the 
agency of the nerves and muscles. See aShiai, 
IiLvgnetism. 

DI'VISIBITiITT is that property of quantity, 
matter, or extension, through which it is either 
actually or potenti.alIy separable into parts. UTicther 
matter is or is not indefinitely divisible, is a ques- 
-tion avhich has occupied the minds of philosophers 
since v'ery early times. See Atom. There is no 
doubt that, abstractly speaking, it is indefinitely 
divisible. We cannot conceive any body or space 
so small but tb.at we can subdivide it in imagina- 
tion, and thus figure to ourselves bodies and spaces 
still smaller; and practically, we know that tho 
subdivision of matter is carried in nature far beyond 
appreciation either by oim senses or by c.alciflation. 
The diffusion of odours through the air for long 
periods from odoriferous bodies mthout their suffer- 
ing any sensible change of weight, and the tinging 
of great quantities of fluid by very minute portions 
of coloimng matter, are cases commonly appealed to 
in proof of the extreme fineness of certain material 
particles; while, by experiment, it is shewn that 
there is no pf.actie.al limit to the divisibility of oven 
the most solid substances. Thus, an ounce-weight 
of silver, gilt over with eight grains of gold, has 
been dra^vn out into a wire 13,000 feet long, which 
was all its length covered with the gold ; and a 
tube of glass presented to the blow-pipe has been 
drawn out till it became as fine as a silk fibre, or 
•ji^th of an inch thick, still retaining its character 
as a tube with a distinct interior and exterior sur- 
face. In fact, in theory, great and small are mere 
iKirms of relation; under the microscope, objects 
invisible to the eye appear of considerable bidk; 
and .as Sir John Hersohel, in his celebrated Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Physical Sciences, has put 
it, there is no reason why a mote in a sunbeam 
should not be in itself a world. "With regard to 
the indefinite divisibility of space, it may be demon- 
strated geometric.ally; and perhaps, after all, it is 
the feeling that space is infinitely divisible, which 
compels our minds most strongly to resist the notion 
of ultimate atoms avith definite forms, as conceived 
in the corpuscular theory. 

DIVISIBILIT'y, in the Theory of Nimibers, 
means the cap.ability of any number of being 
divided by another avithout remainder. To find 
the condition of divisibility of one munber, N, by 
another, D. Let N = b„r’" + tm-iv”’”'-}- . . . 

6i r -1- See Notatioit. 'Then N = (D -p 

(r - D))*” + (D + r-D)'""' + . . .-1- 5, ’(D -f 

r — D) -1- bo. Expanding the different terms of tho 
right-hand side of this equation, ft will appear that 

N 

P wfil be a whole munber, if S, -p (r — D) -)- . . . 

+ b„{r — D)’" be divisible by D. Hence, if r 
= 10, or the number be in the denary scale, and 

D = 9, .and therefore (r — D) = 1, any number will 
be divisible by 9, if 5, -p -P J. -P . . . -P is so, or 
if the sum of its digits is divisible by 9. 

DIVI'SION, one of the four principal rules of 
arithmetic, is that by which we find how often one 
quantity is contained in another. It is a compendious 
method of subtraction, by which we can at once 
take one number from another as often as it is con- 
tained in it. There are three numbers coucerned in 
division: the dividend, or number to be divided; 
the divisor, or that by which the dividend is to bo • 
divided ; and the quotient, or the number expressing 
how often the divisor is contained in the dividend. 

■ COl 
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tDie symliola of division nre t) a (, ora i, 'nrLcre 

a is file dividend, and & the divisor. 

XhcTo aro vorions methods of division, such as the 
Eiulish, Flemish, Italian, Spanish, ^Gcimaii, and 
■ Indian methods, '•vhicdi diifer merely in the manner 
of arranging and disposing the nnmbcrs. iHie £ng> 
lish method virill be found explained in all the 
ordinary text-books of arithmetic. There ore also 
ndcs of division for the division of integers, fractions, 
and dgebmical quantities. The general ride for the 
division of vulgar fractions is, to multiply the one 
by the reciprocal of the other. The division of 
decimal fractions is performed in the same way os 
the division of integers. And, in algebra, division 
is pmctically performed as in anthmotic, cither by 
making a fraction of the dividend and divisor, and 
reducing the numerator and denominator by the 

C arts common to both, or else by dividmg tho former 
y the latter, after the manner of long division. 

' See any text-book on Algebra. For division by 
I logarithms, sec LoGAirirnii.'i. ' 

' DIVISION, BusiinT op. By tho law of Scot- 
land, co-cautinners are each ultnuatcly liable for the 
whole debt which they Iksvc guaranteed, ^ch, 
however, is liable oidy for lus own proportion, so 
long as the others are solvent, provided ho has not 
expressly ron>innerd that privilege, or is not bonnd 
conjunctly and sevcralh with the principal debtor, 

I and tho debt must thus he divided amongst them. 
The law of division is not .'iffuetcd by tho Mercantile 
Law Amendment Act ; and it is thi reforo necessary, 
where there are mnn> c.'intioners than one, th-at .all 
should he proceeded .ag.ainst. 

mVISIOIf, in Mditary nnttirs, is one section 
of an army, uidelinitc in point of numbers, hut 
established as .a in.uti i of (.onvenu nee. It often 
comimses infantry, car dry, and artillery, and is in 
cfloct a small army iii itwlf, commanded by a 
eeneral oiliccr. In tho < 'rimcan war, fop instance, a 
I British division comprised two hit '.ados, each of 
, three or four hatt.iliuiis. 

I piVl.SlOJT, vvAL, was a s. couihiiy gionp of 
eliiiis in a large licet, genirolly three to a sijiiadron. 

I In a a'ciy large and complete llect, there might be os 
rnany as nine admirals oi llag-olliccrs commanding 
, nine divisions, in three iiijuadroiis of three divisions 
, each. Tho distinction ot npiadrun has now been 
abolished, and ludmdiial ships an> too gigantic to 
allow of large numbers being iiianu-uvrc’d in one fleet. 

DIVISION OF LABOUR, or DmSION OF 
employment, a tvnn often used by political 
cconoimsts to express a means by which labour is 
cconomiseil, or, as another method of statmg the 
samo result, by wluch nroductinn is increased. The 
problem m divnuon of laliuur is so to adjust matters ; 
in any gicain cummnmty that each member of it 
shall work, or lie aide if he jileases to work, with 
tho greatest possible rc-.ults. In practice it is, like 
j most other arrangenicnts, apt to bo too broad or too 
I narrow. The olil term, *jack of all trades and 
I master of none,' cxjiresses the truth, that people 
who try too many things on- not bkely to he adepts 
1 in any. On tliu other Land, few jieoplc can do any 
I Mrt of work to great perfeeticn, unless it is part, m 
it were, of a group of functions for which they arc 
more or less prepared. A good dentist will bo in 
Bomo measure a surgeon ; a conveyancer or a spcciid 
pleader will know something of tho other depart- 
ments of legal practice ; a shiiiwright will bo able, 
on occasion, to do other kinds of carpentry, and ho 
will bc_ tho better of n general Imowlcdgo of tho 
mechanical powers. That division of labour, in fact, 
which IS really productive, is where a man who can 
do several thmgs selects one as that which he can 


do best, or has most opportunity of doing. By con- 
stant practico at that ono thing, and the withifrawril 
of his attention from other matter^ ho achieves 
perfection and rBjndity of execntioiu There is an 
important difference between this selection of a 
spcmal pursuit, and the inability to do anything 
more tban one thing, which is often confounded 
with it La the former case, the worker, whether 
with head or hand, has groat resourocs, for lus 
adopted pursuit is tiro bes^ out of several others, 
on which ho can fall hack. The man who can do 
only one thing is in a procorions condition, hecauso 
that one thing may he superseded. Indeed, ns tho 
ono thing which can be so done is generally a very 
aimple thipg, it is almost a law in political economy 
that it will come to he superseded by machinery. 
Such was the fate of the hand-lnom weavers, tvhoso 
function, especially in the plainer and lighter fabrics, 
was too easy to lost Of tho division.of rmsMllcd 
and ca^ labonr, there is an excellent illustration in 
Adam Smith's description of pin-making : * One man 
draws out the wire, another straii^ts it, a third cuts 
it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinm it at the top for 
receiving the head ; to make tho head rooiiircs two 
or throo^ distinct operations ; to put it on m a pecu- 
liar bnsincss; to whiten the pin is another; it is 
I even a trade by itself to put them into a pmsir; and 
! the important business of making &<pin is in this 
rnormcr divided into above ci^tcen &tinet opera- 
tions, which in some manntactorics are all perform^ 
by distinct hands.’ This division was doubtless 
useful, so long as inns wero inade entirely by human 
hands. It prompted serious inqiurics, however, how 
far imeh functions wero of an improving or a deteri- 
orating charaetcr, and essays were written to prove 
that in manufacturing countries human beings were 
deteriorating, as no one of them had the faculty of 
self-support in separation from his fbUows, and 
none could even make ono single articlo by himself, 
all bcing_ dependent for their broad on a complex 
co-opcr.’ition, which might break down any day. 
Tho answer to sneh fears may ho found in the pin- 
making of the present day, where ono man tends 
a machine, feedmg it with wire at one end, whilo 
the pins drop out at tho other. This, tod, is tho 
fhiit of division of labour, for many skilful heads 
iuid_ hands have been occupied in brinch>S 
fcction tho different parts of the machucry. It is 
of tho highest importance to the working-classes of 
B country, to keep in view that tbou^ the division 
of labonr docs sometimes create functions which, 
wlulo they aro extremely simple and easy, an of 
value as helping other functions to go on, yet this 
kmd of easy and uniform work 'has no stahiliiy in 
it, and tho possesrion of the facUily for doing it 
acquired by practice^ is no permanent industrial 
endowment, since it is pretty suro some day to he 
superseded by m,-icliinciy. 

DIVI'SOR- Seo Division. See also Fjinni 
Nunnciis. 

DIVO'BCE, is defined by a Scottish writer to 
be I the disruption, by tho act of the law, of tho 
conjugal tic^_ made by a competent court on duo 
cause shewn.' — IVaser, Pen. ami Domeslie Pelalioju, 
i. C45. This definition corroctly exp resses tho law 
of divorce as it now stands in the United Kingdom. 
There arc some differences of detaU in the worhing 
of tho law in England and Scotland, which will ho 
noticed below. 

^Tlie dcsiro to obtain a release from tho matrimo- 
mal bond has existed at all times and imdcr all 
legal systems. In heathen nations, this relcnso was 
often granted on the slightest ground. Even among 
tho Romans, matrhigo was regarded ns little more 
than a conventional union, to bo observed so long 
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only as it suited tlie mutual convenience of the 
spouses. Christian nations, on the other hand, 
adopting as the basis of their systems the Scrij)- 
tural lav’, as declared Matt, yi^- 9, Mark x. 
9 — 11, Luke xvi. IS, and 1st Cor. vii. 10, 11, are 
a^eed in considering marriage a sacred tie, not 
to be dissolved escejjt ou the ground of unfaithful- 
ness to the marriage vow. Even this limited ground 
for dissolution of marriage is denied by a large 
portion of the Christian world. By the civil law, 
as it cristed for some centuries after Christianity, a 
CTeater laxit}’ was allowed in regard to divorce. 
The Emperor Constantine was the first to prohibit 
dissolution of marriage by simple consent of tbe 
parties. This practice was airaiii revived \mdcr the 
Emperors Theodosius and Talentinian; and though 
those emperors subsequently rescinded tliis edict, 
yet tbe lule as to the grounds on which marriage 
might be dissolved coqtmued to fluctuate. By the 
canon law, marriage was regarded as a sacrament; 
and though marriages contracted in disobedience to 
certain rules might be declared null ab tntVfo, a 
marriage validlj^ contracted would not be dissolved 
except^by papal dispensation. But tbe rule of tbe 
canon lav.’ was not uniformly adopted by tbe states 
i of Europe, and it was not till the famous Council 
of Trent issued a decree, in its 24th session, in 
15G2, declaring marriage indissoluble even after the 
adulter^’ of one or both of the parties, that a 
uniform nile on the subject was established. But 
before this decree was issued, tbe reformation had 
made progress throughout Europe, and thus a 
change again took place in rogam to the law of 
divorce. It should be obsen'ed, that though by 
the canon kiw divorce a vinetdo matrimonii was ; 
imattainable, parties .might obtain a separation a 
mensd cl thoro. The nature of this remedy be 
explained below. 

Roman Catholic countries adopted the principle 
laid down by the Council of Trent, and this rule 
continues to be in force in most countries which ' 
arc in the Roman Catholic communion. But by I 
tbe Code CBtIg of Franco, divorce is allowable | 
on the ground of adultery and certain other c,auscs. i 
Countries which adopted the reformed religion, I 
have varied greatly in the rules established in ! 
regard to the question of divorce. In Holland, 
divorce is permitted on the ground of adultery 
and desertion. In America, the practice varies in 
difierent states. *In several of them no divorce 
is granted but by special act of the legislature, 
according to tbe English practice ; and in others, 
the legislature itself is restricted from granting 
them, out it may confer the power on courts of 
justice. So strict and scnipulous has been the i 
policy of South Carolina, that there is no instance ! 
in that state since the revolution of a divorce ; 
of any kind, cither by sentence of a court of j 
justice or by act of the legislature. In all other i 
states, divorce a vinculo may be granted by courts I 
of justice for adulter}’. In Is^ew York, the juris- ! 
diction of the courts as to absolute divorce for ■ 
causes subsequent to marriage is confined to tbe 
single cause of adultery ; but in most of the other 
states, in addition to adulter}’, intolerable ill- 
usage, or wilful desertion, or unheard-of absence, 
or habitual drunkenness,' or some of them, -will 
authorise decree for divorce a vinculo under difle- 
rent modifications and, restrictions.’ — Kent, Comm. 
iv. 105. In England, pre’rious to the passing of the 
late Divorce and Matrimonial Act, marriage was by 
tbe common law indissoluble. It was, indeed, com- 
petent to obtain a declaration of nullity of marriage 
on the ground of relationship, pre^^ous marriage of 
one of the parties, mental or physical incapacity, or 
coercion. But the judgment so obtained M'as not a 


decree of divorce, but a declaration that tbe 
mairiage tie between the parties had neverreallybeen 
contnaeted. A wife may now obtain a divorce on 
the ground of the husband’s incestuous adultery; or 
of hi3 bigamy with adultery ; or of rape ; or of 
sodomy ; or of adultery coupled with gross cruelty ; 
or of adultery coupled with desertion without rea- 
sonable excuse for two years. Tbe husband may 
obtain a divorce on the ground of the wife’s adul- 
tery. But ^leither party can obtain a divorce on 
the ground of mere desertion alone, however long 
contmued. The court may order the husband to 
pay a divorced w’ifc a certain sum for her main- 
tenance during their joint lives. A decree of 
divorce docs not come into full force until six 
months after it is pronounced. The bars to a 
divorce are condonation, connivance, or coUusioiL 
When divorced, the parties are at liberty to marry 
with third parties. When the divorce is on the 
ground of adultery, both parties may be examined 
as witnesses, 3*2 and 33 Vict. c. GS. 

In Scotland, divorce may be obtained on the 
ground of adultery or wilful desertion. Immedi- 
ately after the reformation, the courts in Scotland 
recognised the right of either spouse to obtain a 
divorce on the groimd of adultery. And in the 
year 1573, a statute was passed declaring that, in 
case either husband or ivifc should desert without 
duo cause for four years, the injured party might 
raise an action of adherence, and, in case redress 
was not obtained, a decree of divorce might be 
pronounced. In Scotland, it is not permitted that a 
marriage should take place between the offending 
jiartics. The effect of a decree of divorce on the 
pccuniaiy interests of the parties, is to cause the 
'offender to forfeit all benefit which might accnie to 
him or her from the marriage. Separation a mcmd 
et thoro may also be obtained in Scotland on the 
groimd of ill-usage, and perhaps desertion (q.v.). 
Condonation and collusion, but not recrimination, 
are, in Scotland, a bar to obtaining a dissolution of 
marriage on tbe ground of adultery. 

DIVORCE ANTD MATRIMO'NIAL COURT. 
Vic. c. lOS, 23 and 24 Vic. 144, and amending 
acts, changed the law of England on the subject 
of ivorce. By tbe first of these acts, the jurisdic- 
tion in divorce causes is transferred from the cede- 
Eiastical courts to a new court constituted for the 
purpose. The court is composed of a judge ordinary, 
the three chiefs in the courts of common law, and 
three puisuG judges. It is prodded that either 
spouse may obtam a divorce on tho ground of 
adultery, but in case the w’ife is petitioner, tho 
adultery must be accompanied by cruelty or deser- 
tion. By 23 and 24 Vic. c. 144, tbe power to 
pronounce a decree of divorce, which was at first 
reposed in the whole court, is given to the judge 
ordinary sitting alone ; but in this case the decree so 
pronounced is a decree nisi^ and cannot become final 
for at least six months. After decree of divorce, 
the offending party is free to many again even 
with the paramour. But it is enacted, 20 and 21 
Vic. c. 85, see. 57 — 5S, that no clergyman shall bo 
compelled to solemnise the marriage of any person 
w'ho has been divorced- He must, lioivcver, allow’ 
another c]crg}'man, if willing to do so, to perform the 
marriage. A party ai)plying for a divorce *\vill not 
be allowed to obtain judgment, should it appear 
tliat he or she has been guilty of recriminatiou by 
committing the same offence, or that there is 
collusion Dctivecn the parties in order to procure 
the divorce. Parties also w’ho have condoned the 
offence — that is, w*ho after it has been discovered 
have consented again to live as husband and wife — 
will not be allow’cd to obtain a divorce. In order to 
guard against fraud by parties conniving to procure 
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a divorce, pover is given to the Queen’s proctor, by 
23 and 24 Vic. c. 144, to interpose, in case he have 
reasonable ground to suspect collusion or recrimi- 
nation, in order to oppose a petition for divorce. 

these acts, parties are also entitled to obtain 
a judicial separation on the ground of adultery, 

' cnielty, or desertion. Judicial separation is declared 
to be in place of a separation a mensO, el iJioro. A 
married woman, having obtained decree of judicial 
separation, is declared to be in all respects as a. feme 
sole in regard to any property that she has or may 
acquire. Even before obtaining a separation, a 
woman deserted by her husband may obtain from 
the court a protection for any property which she 
may acquire by her mvn industry. 

Erom^the conflict of laws in various countries on 
the subject of divorce, questions have frequently 
arisen as^ to the competency of a sentence of divorce 
by a tribunal havmg power according to the lex. 
loci to pronounce such sentence, to annid a marria*ie 
contracted in a country where such divorce is 
not allowed. _ It appears now ^to be the generally 
received opinion, that wherever parties are domiciled 
they will be allowed to avail themselves of the laws 
of this domicile. But the courts will not recognise 
a transient visit to a foreign country as auffidient 
ground to sustain a divorce. On the subject of this 
article, see Paterson’s Compendium of English and 
Scotch Law, Fraser’s Personal and Domestic Rcla- 
I lions, and Swabey On the Divorce and Matrimonial 
Act. 

! DI'XOK, Hepwoktix, an English 

I author, w.as born in the West Riding of iSirk- 
shire in 1S21, and settled in London in 1846, "where 
he soon acquired a considerable reputation by his 
UTitings. A series of papers, published in the Dail)/ 
A eios, ‘ On the Liter.ature of the Lower Orders,’ and 
another on ‘London Prisons,’ attracted consider- 
able attention. The latter reappeared in a volume 
I published in 1850. Before tins, but in the same 
year, he published John Howard, and the Prison 
IForW of Europe. It was with difBcuIty he could i 
induce a publisher to accept it, yet when published, : 
it went through three editions in one year. D. now ■ 
, devoted himself principally to liistorieal biography. 

■ In 18ol, appeared the first edition of his William 
j Penn, a work called into existence by the onslaught ' 
j made by Mac.aulay on the eminent Quaker,” in * 
I which D. imdertook to disprove Macaulay’s charges. ' 
In 1852 was published his Life of Blake; and in the ] 
rame ye.ar an anonymous p.amphlet, entitled The ' 
Jn'cnch in England, the design of which was to allay ^ 
the fear of a French invasion which at that time 
Mas pretty general. In 1853, D. M'as appointed ^ 
-^l^enceujn — a chair he vacated in 1869. * 
in ISuO he published his Life of Loi'd Lacony and ^ 
in 18G3, The Holy Land. He pjave the public s 
America in 1SG7 ; Spiritual Wives in 1888 : Free J 
Bussia m 1870 ; The Sioitzers in 1872 ; History of ^ 
Two Queens in ISIS — 14; and White Conquest in 1875. ^ 

DI'XON’S E'NTRAN CE, a strait of 100 miles 
in length from east to west, on the north-M'est coast J 
of America, divides Queen Charlotte Isband on the 
south from the Prince of W.iles .Archipelago on the “ 
north. It is, therefore, of some politicid import- ? 
ance, as separating the British possessions in this ^ 
quarter from those of the United States. Lat 54° 
oO' N., and long. 132° W. ” 

DIZFU'L, a town of Persia, on the river Dizful, in ii 
lat. 32° 10' N., and long. 48° 34' E. It is the capifcil g 
and prmcipal mart of its province (IChuzistan). A b 
handsome bridge of twenty arches crosses the river cj 
here. The foundation is of stone and of ancient date, p 
rae upper portions are of brick and are modern, n 
Pop. estimated at 15,000. 

COJ “ 


DIZIER, St, a to-wn of France, in the depart- 
ment of Haute-Marne, 10 miles north of Vassy, is 
situated on the ilarnc, which here bemns to be 
n very long and narrow, but 
wcU-bnilt toMm, the streets being wide, clean, and 
regular. In 1544, D. resisted for a month the 
assaidts of a Spanish .army under Ferdin.and do 
Gonzaga; a resistance 6f the greatest conseqnonco 
to the French ruler, Francis I., the delay, enablinic 
mm to collect his forces to oppose the march of 
the Spaniards upon Paris. In 1814, the French 
tM-ice defeated here the invading army of the .-dlies. 
The chief industrial features of the place are iroii 
forges and foimdries, boat-building j-ar&, in which 
a gre.at number of river and canal boats, generally 
of about 100 tons, arc constructed, and cotton 
factories. There is also a conriderablo trade in 
wood, iron, and grain. Pop. (1872) 8167. 

D JE'ZZAR, i. e.. Butcher, the naifio given, on 
•account of his cruelty, to Achmed Pasha, 'famous for 
his obstinate defence of Acre against Napoleon I. 
He was bom in Bosnia about 1735, and rose, 
through murder and treason, from the condition of 
a shave to the pashalio of Acre. In the heginnino- 
of 1799, the French entered Syria from Egypt, auS 
advanced from victory to victory till they reached 
Acre, which was laid siege to on the 20th March. 
By^ the advice of Colonel Philippearix, a French 
emigre, and of Sir Sydney Smith, the commander 
of the British fleet in the Levant, D. svas induced 
to hold out; and such w.as the s.avage doggedness 
of his resolution, th.at Bon.aparte was obliged to 
retire on the 21st of M.ay. It is said that durinfr 


^ ui. uus resuiunoa, ruai; jionaparte •was obliged to 
• retire on the 21st of May. It is said that Suring 
5 the siege he sat on the floor of his palace siiS 
! roimdcd by a heap of gory skulls, distributing 
' money to aU who brought in the heads of Frenoh- 
men. He died at Acre in 1804. D. wa^ '.at times 
maniacal in his cruelties. He whipped off the 
heads of his avives without the slightest ceremony 
— seven at a time 1 But he had mso moments of 
remorseful tenderness, in which ho helped the poor 
and provided for those he had injured. He is said 
to h.ave possessed the sharpest discernment, and 
was a very rigorous niler. 

DMITRO'V, an ancient town of Russi.a, on the 
J.akhram.a, an .affluent to the Volga, 40 miles north 
of Moscow. It covers a largo area, a considerable 
part of which is occupied by gardens, but as a 
whole is poorly built. It contains a college and 
seven churches, and has manufactures of suk and 
cotton goods, tanneries, &c. Pop. (1867) 8042. 

DNIEPER, one of the large rivers of Europe, 
has its source in certain swampy forest-lands in 
the north of the Russian government of Smolensk, 
Its general direction, till it reaches Kiev, is 
south. ^ From Kiev, its course is south-east to 
Ekaterinoslav, where it turns directly south past 
Alexandrovsk, below which town it sweeps round 
to the south-west, and pursues that direction luitil it 
debouches in the Black Sea, between the govern- 
ments of Kherson and Taurida, its embouchure 
forming a gulf of about 50 miles in lengiii, •with 
a breadth of from 1 to 6 miles. Its principal 
I affluents are the Desua and Soj from the east, and 
I the Pripet, the Beresina, and the Bruz from the 
I west. The total length of the D. ig upwards of 1000 
miles, and it is navigable almost from its source, 
its breadth at Borogohush, about 50 miles below 
its source, being 210 feet. Some of the finest 
governments of the Russian empire lie within its 
basin, with all of which its navigable branches and 
canals enable it to hold communication. In its upper 
through a marshy forest territory ; its 
puddle and lower course is rocky. Below Ekater- 
moslav, indeed, there are no loss’ that 13 rapids in 
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the course of about 40 miles; but these impedi- 
raenfa to narngation have bccu overcome in part by 
blasting, and by splendid liydraidio-vorks erected 
by the Eussian government. The produce of the 
provinces, consisting for the most part of com, 
timber, iron, salt, hemp, and linen, arc usually 
conveyed doum the river to ports on the Black Se.a, 
but many vessels pass annually from the D. to 
the Baltic by the Beresina and the Dvina. At 
Smolensk, the ■waters of the D. arc frozen from 
November to April; at Kiev, they are ice-boimd 
only from January -to March. Sturgeon, carp, and 
pike aboimd in the river. As the lioi'yslfienes the 
river was Imown in the 7th c. before Christ to the 
Greeks, who regarded it ns the most valuable river 
on earth next to the Nile. 

DNIE'STER, a river of Europe, flowing chiefly 
through Eussia, but hatdng its rise in the Carpathian 
hlountains, in the Austrian crown-land of Galicia, 
about lat. 49° 10' N., long. 23° E. Its general course, 
imtil it reaches the Eussian ton-itory, is south-east ; 
it then runs e.ist for a short distance, and thence 
south-south-east, forming the boundary between 
Bessarabia and Kherson, past hlohilev, Dubossaii, 
and Bender, to the Blade Sea, which it enters b 3 - 
a shallow shore lalce, 19 miles in length and 5 in 
breadth, between Alccrman and Ovidiopol. Tlie 
total length of the D. is between uOO and GOO miles, 
its current throughout being. verj' r.apid. Until it 
reaches the Eussian frontier, its right bank is skirted 
by ofisets from the C.arpathians ; but at that point, 
the country, wliich above has been level on only 
one side, opens into a broad flat jdain, through 
which the river, broken at intciwals bj’ masses of 
rock, rushes muddj' and turbid. The downward 
navdgation is intemupted by a series of falls and 
whirlpools. Wood and grain are the chief products 
conveyed down the river. 

DOA'B, a word of Sanscrit origin, signif 3 ’ing 
primarily ‘two rivers,’ but applied, like the Gr. 
ilcsopotamia, and the Lat. Inicramna, to the country 
between -two rivers. The two roots of the word arc 
common to all the Ar 3 Mn languages : the first 
appears in Lat. diw, Eng. two ; the second in Celt, 
aeon, a river, and in Dannie or Donna. Eunj.ab 
(‘ five rivers ’) is a term of the' same kind,; but while 
Punj.ab exists merely as a proper n.aino of one 
particular region, Doab is used ns the common 
appelLation of any region in general that fulCls the 
conditions. Mien introduced, however, without 
local reference of an 3 - kind, the Dual) means the 
space enclosed by the Jumna on the south-west 
and the Ganges on the north-east — a space extend- 
ing from Allahabad to the base of the Him.ala 3 -as, 
a distance of upw.ards of 500, with an average 
breadth of 55 miles. 'The fertility of this region has 
been much increased by the Ganges Canal (q. v.). 

DO'BCHICK. (See Grebe. 

DOBELL, SvDNEV, a modern English poet, was 
born in London in 1S24. His father, who was a wiuc- 
mercliant, removed to Cheltenh.am in 1S35. Here 
D., whose e'ducation was entirely private, lived till 
1830, when the Jioman was published, and received 
with favour b 3 - the literary vorld. After the publi- 
cation of this poem', D. resided for some time in 
■Switzerland. Shortly after his return, the delicate 
state of his wife’s health brought him to Edinburgh, 
where he remained till 1837. lie afterwards resided 
on the Cotswold Hills, near Gloucester. Besides 
tl'.o Soman, D. published Balder (1854), Sonnets on 
ilic War, in conjunction with Mr A. Smith (1855), 
and England in time of War (185G). His poems ex- 
hibit a singular mixture of the philosophical and 
the poetical spirit, hlany of his passages arc as 


spiritual in conception and lavish in imager 3 ’ as the 
finest portions of Shelle 3 '; others, .again, arc as 
obscure, intricate, and involved as the rhymed 
enigmas of Cowley or Donne. In 18G5, D. published 
a pamphlet on parliamentary reform, in which ho 
advocated a graduated' suffrage and plurality of 
votes ; and in 1871, England’s Day — one of the best 
of his lyrics — a defi.ance thrown at Bismarck, Presi- 
dent Grant, and Goitschakoff. He died in 1874. 
An edition of his collected poems ai)poarcd in 1875. 

DO’BELN, a town of Saxony, 3G m. S.E. of Leipsio, 
is situated on an island formed by the Mulde. It 
is well built, and contains a richly endowed hospital. 
Its chief m.anufactures are linen, woollen, and cotton 
cloth, brass-w.are, and h.ats. D. has also several 
bleaeh-ficlds and worsted-mills. Pop. (1871) 10,078. 

DOBEOW'SKI, JosErn, the founder of Sla'vio 
philolog 3 ', was bom August 17, 1753, at Gyermet, 
ne.ar Ea.ab in Hung.ary, u^ere his father, a Bohemian 
1>3' birth, was stationed in garrison. He studied at 
the g3-mna3ium of Deutscubrot, .and subsequently 
at Klatt.au and Prague. In 1772 he entered the 
order of the Jesuits at Brlinn, but on its dissolution 
ten months after, he returned to Prague, to con- 
tinue his theological studies, and in 177C became 
tutor in the f.amil 3 ' of the Comit von Nostitz. 
During the years 1780 — 17S7, he edited a critical 
journal of Bohcmi.an and Moraman literature. This 
soon involved him in various strifes, and ulti- 
m.atel 3 ’ the review was ‘ stopped ’ by the authorities, 
but not before it had added largely to D.’s 
reputation. In 1792, at the expense of the Eoyal 
Bohemian Scientific Societ 3 ’, he made a journey to 
Dcnm.ark, Sweden, and Eussia, to search after the 
fate of those Bohemian books and MSS. which the 
Swedes had carried off from Pr.ague during the 
Thirty Years’ 'War. Two 5’car3 after, ho travelled 
through Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. On his 
return, ho manifested s5anptom3 of a disordered 
mind, .and in 1801 had to be confined for some 
time. He speedily recovered, but was subject to 
intermittent fits of insanity until his death, which 
happened Januar 3 ' C, 1829. D. is reckoned one of 
the highest, if not the very highest, authority on all 
matters connected arith Bmiemian history .and 
literature. His principal productions arc — Scriptores 
rerum Bohemkarum (Prag. 2 vols., 1783 — 1784) ; 
Oeschichte der BOkm., Sprache und (lltern Litcratur 
(Prag. 1792); Die Bildsamheil der Slaw. Sprache 
(Prag. 1799) ; Deutsch-Bshm., WOrterhneh (2 vols., 
Prag. 1802 — 1821), in which ho was largely assisted 
by other eminent Bohemian scholars ; Bclirgehaude 
der BShm.-Sprache (Pr.ag. 1809) ; and Jnslitutioncs 
Lingua; Slavonica; Dialccti Veteris CVicnna, 1822), 
probably his most important work. D. wrote only 
in German or Latin, being of opinion that the 
Bohemkan ]angu.age was not a suitable vehicle for 
the oqircssion of leamed inquiry. 

DOBEU'DSOHA (anciently, ■S’cT/l/ifa Minor), a 
name used to denote the north-eastern portion of 
Bidg.aria (q. v.). It is separated 1)3’ the Danube 
from Walachia on the west, and from Mold.avia on 
the north ; is bounded on the cast by the Black Se.a, 
into which its northern extremity stretches ; while 
tow.ards the south its limits are not olcarl 3 » defined. 
The D. has long been a tamous battle-ground 
Some of the earliest incidents of the Russian war of 
1854 — 1856 took place here. 

DOCE'TiE (from tho Gr. doheu, to appear or 
seem) was tho name given in the e.arly church to 
those heretics lyho held that the human n.aturc of 
Jesus Christ was a semblance and not a reality. 
The philosophers of polytheism, as well as of 
Judaism, had exi)laincd the appearances of divinities 
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and of angels b}' bolcbng that the assumption of 
bodies was only momentarj’, or in appearance. And 
when the Gnostic Christians found it impossible to 
conceive the essential rmion of the divine nature 
■with a body composed of matter, which they held to 
be the sc.at of all evil, they had recourse to the same 
expedient. The difScidty was got ov'er m one of 
three ways : the body of Christ was either con- 
sidered a real earthly body, but not belonging 
essentially to his nature, and only assumed for a 
time ; or it was declared to be a mere appearance or 
illusion ; or, finally, it was believed to be a heavenly 
body, composed of ethereal substance, though havim’ 
the appearance of being material. AH the Gnostic 
heretics held Doeetism in one or other of these 
three forms, uith the exception of those who were 
led by the same difficulty to deny the divine nature 
of Jesus Christ, and reduce him to a mere human 
sage. Wliile the first of these alternative forms of 
heresy seems to have completely died out, the last, 
under various names, has c< atmued to the present 
time. For a clear and learned accoimt of Doeetism, 
considt Neander's Dogmengesc/iicfite (History of 
Doctrine). English by J. E. Ryland ; piibHshed by 
H. G. Bohn, in 2 vols., 1S5S. 


DOCK {Lapatfinm), .a sub-genus of the genus 
JiumeXf the other species of which .are gencraUy 
caUed SonnEi, (q. v.), containing those which 
j are not acid, and of which the flowers are her- 
maphrodite. They are large perennial herbaceous 
plants, natives cluefly of temperate climates, with 
large generaUy lanceolate or ovate leaves, and 
panicles of smaU greenish flowers. They have 
CTeat tap-roots, and are with difficulty eradicated 
from pastures. They also multiply rapidly by seed. 
The best mode of dealing with them, is generaHy 
found to bo repeated rutting aw.ay of their leaves 
and shoots, by which the plants aro kiHeiL Many 
of the species prefer m .ator)’ places. A niunber aro 
natives of Britain, .and sever il of the European 
ones have found their w.ay to Xorth America, 
where the}' have become troublesome weeds, a num- 
ber of roaUy indigenous species being also found 
there. Useless ann even troublesome as the D. is 
generaUy esteemed, yet the barge astringent roots 
are capable of being beneficially employed in medi- 
cine ; and those of the great Water D. (ff. hydro- 
lapathum) in particular— for which the Dnuds enter- 
tained ,a superstitious veneration — are administered 
as an antiscorbutic. They arc also employed in 
rheumatism, and sometimes as a st}'ptic, sometimes 
to form an .astringent g.argle, and sometimes as a 
dentiWee. R. alpimis is called Monk’s RiicnARn, 
and its root w.as formerly employed instead of 
rhubarb, but is less powerfub It is a native of 
tho Alps, and has been found in several places in 
Britain. — The roots of docks h.ave been some- 
times used in dyeing, and give ‘a great variety of 
shades, from straw-colour to a pretty fine olive, 
and a fine deep green to cloths which h.avo been 
previously blued.' 

DOCK, an enclosure for tho accommodation of 
shipping, and of which there are three liinds— viz., 
wet or floatmg; tidal, which may with more 
propriety be called harbours or basins; and dry 
or gravmg. Wet Docks are for the purpose of 
maintaining a level nearly umfonn with that of 
high --water, so as to keep vessels alw.a}'s afloat, 
and to save them from rubbing up and do-wn the 
quays with the rise .and faU of the tide, and 
being sometimes too high and at other times too 
low for convenience in shipping or discharging 
cargoes. 

Wet docks are generally surrounded by quay or 
wharf waUs of masonry or brickwork, but where 
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.they are wanted chiefly for laying up vessels in, and 
not for loading or unloading, their margin is some- 
times only a natur.al sloping beach. They .are of 
most importance in places where there is a great 
rise and faU of tide, such as at Bristol or Live^ool, 
where they are almost indispensable ; whHe, aS-ain, 
in the Clyde, where the tides are small, they £avo’ 
not yet been used, though they have been projected 
.at GLasgow for many years past. Wet doclcs are 
pner.ally entered by means of what is caUed .a 
lock (see Lock), having two gates, in one leaf, or 
more frequently in two folding-leaves e.ach, which 
enables vessels to enter or depart for a considerable 
time before and after high-water ; but frequently, 
for the sako of economy both in space and in cost, 
they have only one gate, so th-at vessels c.an only 
enter or depart at or very near high-water, imless 
the w.ater in the dock be run down, considerably 
below that level. 

The water in wet docks is sometimes kept, by 
means of pumping, perm.anently .at as high a level as 
that of the highest tides, 
when a supply of pure 
water can be procured, to 

E reveut tho silting caused 
y tho admission of .any 
considerable body of turbid 
w.ater by the g.atcs, but 
that involves tho necessity 
of locking up or down 
alw.ays except at tho high- 
est tides. The tendency to 
silt up by deposits of fine 
mud IS of common occur- 
rence, and dredging, or some 
other pl.an, must be resorted 
to for tho purpose of keep- 
ing tho dooK reasonably 
clc.ar. In almost .aU c.asos, 
wet docks require to bo 
occasionally emptied for the 
purpose of cleaning. 

Dock-gates .are gener- 
ally opened .and shut by 
me.an3 of chains worked by 
hand, cither by winche's 
or capstans; but of late 
years they hav'e in some 
cases been moved by 
hydraulic m.achinery, as 
at Grc.at Grimsby, the Vic- 
toria Docks in tho Thames, 
and Albert Dock, Leith. 

Tid.al dodos require no 
particular description ; they 
are merely basins sur- 
rounded by qu.ay w.alls, and 

h.aving open entrances permitting the free flow 
and ebb of the tide, as at Greenock and Troon, and 
they have the advantage of requiring no opening or 
shutting of gates. With small tides, they answer 
ver}' well, and they .are sometimes made deep enough 
to keep vessels afloat at low-w.ater ; but with tides 
of considerable r.ange they are .attended with the 
dis.ad\'ant.age of large vessels groimding .at low- 
water, and from the barge volume of -w.ater, gene- 
rally more or less tm-bid, which enters at every 
tide, they are much more liable to sHt up than 
wet docks are. For ridding them of muddy deposits, 
the plan is sometimes resorted to of letting out a 
rcserv'e of water with a sudden gush from an 
enclosure at the inner end, .at the time the tide 
h.as receded. This is called scouring. Such is tho 
process pursued at Boulogne and elsewhere. 

The quays of wet and of tidal dodos must have 
mooring-ports or rings for making v'essels fast to. 
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Plan of Dry Dock. 



DOCK WAREAKTS— DOCK-YAJID BATTALIONS. 


They are generally provided with sheds to keep goods 
dry, with cranes (see HvDnAWLTc Crane, in Snpr.,Vol. 
X.)_for shipping or unloading heavy articles, and with 
staiths or drops in the case of coal-shipping ports, and 
now they very frequently have rails laid along them. 

Dry docks are used for the purpose of la3Tng 
vessels diy for examination or repairs. They maj’ 
have their entrance either from a wet dock or from 
a tidal harhour; hut the former is hy much the 
better arrangement, as it admits of vessels being 
'docked or taken out at any time of tide, and it 
keeps a more equal pressure on the gates, therchj- 
making them less liable to loaln They require to he 
built of good water-tight masonrj'. The entrance has 
generally a pair of folding-gates pointing outwards, 
to exclude the water ; hut sometimes it is closed bj- 
means of a c.risson — ^viz., a vessel shaped something 
like the hull of a small ship, and hanng a keel and 
two stems, which fit into a groove in the masomy. 
The caisson is sunlc into the groove by admitting 
water into its interior, and is floated out again bj' 
pumping out the water. lATicn the tides arc very 
large, the bottom of the dock may sometimes he 
placed above low-water, so that it may be nm dry 
without pumping ; but generally the bottom of a 
dry dock for the reception of any but very small 
vessels is below that level, in which case a steam- 
engine and pumps, with a weU and water-channels 
leading to it, are required for emptying the dock. 



The floor is nearly level, and the keel of the 
vessel to bo docked rests on wooden blocks fastened 
down to prevent them floating, and of such a 
height as to admit of the shipwrights getting 
under the vessel’s bottom. Side-shores are put in, 
to keep the vessel in an upright position, and 
blocks are fitted in under tho bilges .as soon as 
possible after the water has boon got out of the 
dock. The sides generally consist of stone steps 
called altars, for the purpose of fixing the lower 
ends of tho shores, and also for tho convenience of 
supporting tho worltmen’s Ecaflblds. Dry docks 
arc frequently made long ’enough to hold three 
or four vessels of considerable size at one time, in 
which c.aso they are placed, not in the centre lino 
of the dock,- but obliquely across, so as to give 
more available length. 

The use of the graving dock is frequently 
superseded by that ot Morton’s patent-slip. Sec 
Slip. Graving-docks of large dimensions arc very 
expensive worlcs, and thg diliiculty of making them 
water-tight is very great. In many c.ases, therefore, 
recourse is had to a pontoon or floating-dock, some- 
timestermod a'carael.’ See Floating-Dock, in Sotp., 
Vol. X. Tho use of the floating-dock, together with 
the application of hydraulic pressure for tho raising 
of ships, is to bo seen at the ‘ Thames Graving-Doolcs,’ 
where there are trvo rows of cast-iron columns, five 


feet diameter, and 10 in each row. Tho rows are 
GO feet apart, and the practical working length is 
350 feet. Each column encloses a hydraulic press 
of 10 inches diameter, with a length of stroke of 25 
feet. There are cross-heads on the top of each ram, 
from the ends of which cross-girders extend across 
the dock to the corresponding column on the oppo- 
site side, which girders form a large wrought-iron 
gridiron or platform, which is raised or lowered at 
pleasure with the vessel upon it. When a vessel is 
to be repaired, an open pontoon is selected to suit its 
dimensions, which is sunk in position to the bottom 
of the dock, and resting on the iron gridiron. After 
the vessel is floated over the pontoon, the whole is 
raised by the hj'draulic presses, and the pontoon 
being emptied of w.ater, sustains the weight of the 
vessel to be repaired, and is then floated away into 
some convenient part of the dockyard. 

Liverpool h.as twenty graving-docks, many of 
them being COO feet, and some even 750 feet in length. 
No docks in the world are on so splendid a scale as 
those of London, Liverpool, and Birkenhead, which 
arc of immense area, covering hundreds of acres. 
SuiToundcd with substantial stone quays, proidded 
with gates, placed under a proper police, and other- 
wise managed in a costly manner, these, as well as 
nearly all other docks in Great Britain, require to 
be supported by rates levied from the vessels resort- 
ing to them ; and for levying these rates, powers 
are taken in the acts of parliament authorising tho 
construction of the respective docks. Sometimes 
the dock dues or rates arc imposed on vessels in 
bulk according to tonnage, and m other instances, 
the rates are so much per ton, according to the 
nature or value of the goods. Sec M’Oulloch’e 
Commercial Dictionary. Generally, tho dues aro 
complained of as being a heavy burden on com- 
merce ; but so enormous is tho cost of constructing 
docks, that the joint-stock companies by which they 
aro for the most part owned, do not often realise 
good returns for their investments. Tho most 
rcm.arkablo circumstance connected with JEnglish 
docks, is tho rapid extension of the dock-system on 
tho Mersey at Liverpool. The original old* dock 
contained an area of 3 acres 1200 j-ards, and 557 
lineal yards of quay space. The total qu.ay space 
of 1873 was 10 miles 14S9 j’.ards. 

DOCK WATIRANTS are orders or authorities 
for the removal of goods .and merchandise ware- 
housed in the various docks. Tho orders are granted 
bj- the proper officer at the docks, on application of 
the importer, in favour of any one whom the latter 
shall name. Careful rules as to obtaining wamants 
.are l.aid down by the East and West India Dock 
and the London Dock Companies. These rules arc, 
in a great measure, followed by the other dock 
companies in tho Idngdom. Unless tho niles aro 
complied ’with, goods will not be delivered from 
the docks. Warnants may be obtained for either 
the whole or a part of a cargo consigned. A 
w.arrant may be assigned by tho holder. A single 
w-arrant may also, at the desire of the holder, be 
divided into smaller w.arr.ants, and these also may 
bo assigned. In ca.se a w.arrant is lost, a new 
warrant will not bo issued tfll tho loss has been 
.advertised, .and tho holder furnish tho company 
with an cng.agement to indemnify them for any 
loss w^hich m.ay arise. 

DO'CK-YAED BATTA'LIONS, prior to the 
establishment of volunteer corps, formed a special 
clement in tho British military service, intended 
chiefly for the defence of the royal dock-yards. It 
w.as in 1847 that an item first appeared in the esti- 
mates of £20,000 for training and exercising about 
9000 men in these battalions. Clerks, artisans, and 
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l^oureis {oTmd. the body. The colonel was a naval 
offiewi and commissions were g^ren to the oUien 
omccis. 13io men received rcmnncration for the 
time lost in drilling. A few honis jper week in 
Biunmer were sot apart for drilling nn^ the man- 
agement of sergeants and coipoiab of marines. At 
nrsl^ the enlistment was volnntory ; afterwards, com- 
pulsory. These battohons were abolished in 1861. 

SOCK-YABDS, Botal. tinder the names of 
the scvctal towns where the royal doek-yai^ are 
situated, will bo foimd brief notices of those estab- 
lishments. Under the present heading, a few 
remarks may be nsefnl concerning the whole of 
them coUectivdy. 

Most of the royal ships are built by the govern- 
ment, at one or other of the dock-yards at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Shcemess, Chatham, or Pem- 
biokc. ]^ch of these establishments comprises 
oovered slips on which the ships are bnilt^ do&s in 
W’hich they are kept, and all the appliances for 
vigpng them out for sea. Boat-huildiog and mast- 
mahing are also earned on; and in some, though 
not all of _ the yards, ro|ie-mafcing, sail-malcing, 
anchor-foiging, block-making, and other manufac- 
turing operations connected with the iinishing and 
furnishing of ships. There are also arrangements 
connected with the storing of guns and other mnni- 
rions of war. The yards at Plymouth, Gosport, and 
Deptford are limited to large eskablishinents for 
victiioUing the navy ; while, of the dock-j'ards 
proper, sonic have apjilianccs for supplying seamen's 
clothing and necessaries ; some for rcp.airing stcam- 
I machinery for w ar-stcamers ; one {.at Chatham) for 
making most of the articles in copper and brass 
required by the navy. Since the creation of a steam- 
navy, and the large sulistitiition of iron for wood 
in shipbuilding, an lucreasiiig proportion of the 
royal ^ps arc built in priv.atv ) arJs. AU the dock- 
viuda 1 ^ under the Admit alty, and each is governed 
by a distinct set of ollii eia i< *<pnnsi1ilc only to that 
department. The chief olhcir, called the superin- 
tendent, is generally an admu-al, but sometimes only 
a captain ; and the office is deemed an honourable 
recognition of past services. The supeiintcndcnt 
controls all tho other officers, and all the artificers 
and labourers employed; examines the accounts, 
authorises the payments, and is responsible for the 
stores. 'When a new ship is to be built, or other 
work executed, the suxicnntcndcnt reedves general 
^tnictions from the Admiralty, while special 
instructions are conveyed to other officers more 
immediately concerned with the actual working. 

In those yards whoro steam-machinery is repaired 
and fitted, engineers form an important {Kirt of the 
cstahlislmcnt. The artisans of the dock-jiuds com- 
prise ^pwrights, calkers, joiners, sawycis, smiths, 
millwri^ts, blockmakers, riggers, sailmakvrs, rope- 
makers, dse. ; while under these is a large body of 
labourers. 

Without entering into detailed items, mention 
may bo made of the following provision for the dock- 
yards, for tho year 1873—1874: £133,502 for 
salaries to superintendents, clerks, &c.; wages of 
artificers and Jabourers, £885,001 ; sundiy chaigcs, 
£95,887. These chaiges arc exclusive of all mate- 
rials, and ore for the dock-yards only, os distinguished 
I from the victualling yards. The materials for ship- 
building and steam-machinery were set down at 
£1,072,380. 

_ The management of the royal dock-j’ards is con- 
sidered to_bo very defective. Several committees 
and commissions iiavo been appointed, in recent 
years, to investimto tho causes of the defects, and 
to snj^est remcmes; and tho reports issued on the 
snbjectare engaging the attention of tho government 
and the legislature. 


DOCTOR (Lat doeere, to teach), a teacher. 
Ongi^lly, tho word doctor was used, in accordance 
with its etymological derivation, to sigmfy a teacher 
in gcnend, and it was not fill the 12th c. that it 
hccome a title of honour for the learned, irrespective 
of the function of communicating ]cnowledn>. It 
had freqnmtiy appended to i^ m those car^days, 
some additional expression intimded to chai^eiue 
the peculiar ^ of its possessor. Thus, ^dmas 
Aquinas was called the Doctor Angelicns; Bona- 
ventnra, the Doctor Scraphicus; Alexander de 
Holes, the Doctor IrinfragabiUs ; Duns Scotiis, the 
Doctor Snbtilis; Roger Bacon, tho Doctor Mfrabifis ; 
Vniliim Occam, tho Doctor Singnlatis ; Gregory of 
Bimini, the Doctor Authenticus ; Joseph Gerson, tho 
Doctor Christianissimiis ; Thomas Brodwardine, the 
Doctor Profundus; and the IPie. The word had 
long been used, even in the universities, ns a general 
cniression for n teacher heforo it coine te designate 
a degree or mnk in the learned hicranihy to which 
only the united body of the teachers could advance 
or promote the candidate. These formid promotions 
commenced at Bologna in the 12th c., and the 
learned Irncriu^ the regenerator of tiie Itemon Uw 
at that period, is said to have introduced the c^e- 
moni^ which was afterwards universally adiqitcll. 
Irnerins, however, is a sort of mytldcal hero in 
university history, Knd such statements with regard 
to him must bo received with caution. See Pao- 
Monoir. Tho university of Paris almost imme- 
diately followed in tho footsteps of Bologna, thio 
first reception of doctors having taken place fn 
tho year 1145, in favour of Peter Lombard arid 
Gilhert do la PorrCc, the greatest thcolo^nns of tilio 
^y. Subsequently to this period, tho emperors weiie 
in use cxprcsslj' to confer upon tho universitie s 
tho right of appointing doctors of laws by thcii ■ 
authoniy and in their name. The example of the 
emperors was speedily followed 1^ the popes, who 
conferred corrcqionding rights with reference to tho 
canon law. Prom tho 11th to tho 13th o., there 
Ecems rc.'ison to bdiovo that, both in Italy and Prance, 
the terms master and doctor were pretty nearly 
synonymous. In tho German universities, the ' 
jirofessors of theology were more commonly known 
ns masters ; imd in uc Iteginning of tlie loth c., in 
accordance with the practice of the university of 
Prague, the distinction was pretty consistenfly made 
between doctors of law and medicine, and masters of ' 
theology end philoiophy. In modem times, the title 
of Doctor hu Men applied almost cvetywhero to tho 
three facnlties of Theology, Law, and Medicine. Tn 
Germany, it extends to that of philosophy, in wMch, 
in tills country, the older title of Master is still 
retained The doctor’s degreo is, in general, conferred 
at tho instance of the dean of tho faculty to which 
it appertains. It is granted either on examination, 
and after the ancient form, at least, of publicly 
defending a Icami^ thesis in Latin has been 
observed or else it is an honorary degree, conferred ^ 
in consideration of the genernt reputation of tho 
recipient for eminence in some particidar branch of 
Icniuing, philosophy, or science. See Deoree. Li 
Germany, tho doctor ranks before tiic imtitied 
nobility and next to the knight ; and amongst them- 
selves, doctors telco the rank of toe fncidties to whito 
they respcctivdy belong, tho first being theology, 
too second law, and tho third medicine. In Oxford 
and C-ambiidgc^ and recently also in tho German 
universities, doctors of music iiavo been created Li 
tho latter coimtiy, also, learned ladies have occasion- 
ally shored toe honours of tho doctorate. Dorothea 
ScnlDzer received toe degree of doctor of philosimhy 
from too univeraty of GBttingen in 1787 ; Mariano 
Charlotte von Siebold, that of medicine Lorn Giessen 
in 1817 ; and Johanna Wittenbach, in philosophy, 


from Marliiirg in 1S27. Of the four ancient degrees 
of Bachelor (q. v.), Master of Arts (q. v.). Licentiate 
(q. V.), and Doctor, the modem university of IVanee 
lias retained only those of hachelor, licentiate, and 
doctor. Up to the period of the revolution, the 
highest consideration attached to the title of Doctor 
of the Sorhonno (q. v.) — that famous theological 
faculty, avhioh was called ‘ the perpetual council of 
the Galilean ■ church,’ and of which the iirescnt 
faculty of theology of the Academj’ of P.aris is but a 
feeble and lifeless reproduction. But though the 
degrees of the Sorbonne conthiued to enjoy, and 
app.arcntly to merit, some degree of respect, such was 
by no means the case with those of the other schools 
of lc.ariiing in France. Fiirettiilre, in his Dictionarj', 
defines a bachelor ns a man who le.ams, and a doctor 
as a m.au who forgets. The ridicide of Voltaire, La 
Fontaine, Lc Sago avith his Doctor S.angrado, and 
Jlolitro in the MaJade Tmoginaire, wUl readily occur 
to our readers as illustrating the position which was 
then held very gencrallj’ by French doctors. 

In England, the doctor’s degree was not introduced 
into the universities tUl the reign of John or of 
Henry III. At first it was a very rare and highly 
prized honour, and the ceremonj' of conferring it was 
attended bj’ scenes of feasting and rovclrj', of avhich 
curious accounts ivill be found in Antony it Wood’s 
Sisiorg and Antiquitiex of the University of Oxford. 
Coloured engravings of the dresses worn by doctors 
of the several faculties .at Oxford .and Cambridge are 
given in Ackennann’s Histories of these Universities. 
As to profcssion.al uses of the degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law, see Doarons CosnroKS. 

DOCTORS COMJIOHS, formerly the college 
of the doctors of chfl law in London, wherein the 
Court of Admir.alty and the principal ccclcsiastic.al 
courts wore held. It was founded by Dr Henry 
Harvey, Dean of the Arches, previous to avhicu 
time the doctors had lived in r.atomostcr Row. 
'Iho original building avas biumed in the groat fire 
in IGGO, svhen the doctors removed for a time to 
Exeter House. After some time the Commons w.a3 
rebuilt, and the doctors returned to their former 
quarters. The coiuts which have been avont 
to hold their sittings at Doctors Commons arc — 
the Court of Arches, the Archdeacon’s Court, the 
rrerogath’e Court, the F.aculty Court, the Court 
of Ddeg.atos, and the Court of Admiralty. The 
Prerogative Court is now amalgamated in the 
Prob.atc Court (q. v.), and the Court of Delcg.ates 
(q. V.) is transferred to the Judicial Committee of 
the Prisy Council. At the time svhon these courts 
were all in full operation, their times of session 
were rcgidated by terms, as in the courts of 
equity and common law, a certain day in the week 
being assigned to each court for hearing its causes. 
The Court of Arches, the Archdeacon’s Court, the 
Faculty Court, and the Court of Admiralty, are now 
the oiily courts which continue to exercise their 
functions in this once famous spot. Tlio Coiuti 
of Arches (so called from having s.at in Arcuhus, 
or imder the arches or bows of Bow Church, 
Cheapside) is iho court of appeal belonging to 
the Archbishop of C.anterbury. The judge in tliis 
.court is styled Dean of the Arches, and ho has 
jiuisdiction, as the .archbishop’s principal offici.al, 
in .all ecclesiastical causes within the province of 
Canterbury. Ho has original jurisdiction, also, in 
certain causes by Letters of Jiequesi (q. v.). It av.as 
by virtue of letters of request that matrimonial 
causes were tried in the Couiti of Arches ; but this 
branch of its jurisdiction is now removed to the 
Divorce Court (q. v.). The Archdeacon’s Court is 
an inferior court for the consideration of ccclesias- 
■tical questions occurring within the archdc.acomy. 
For an account of the other courts meqtioned in 
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this article, see the sever.al he.ads to which they 
refer. The practitioners in the sever.al coiuts to 
which we have alluded wore the doctors of civil 
law, called in the eoclesi.astic.al coiuts adyoc.ates 
and proctors, who performed simil.ar duties to those 
of attorneys or solicitors in the courts of law and 
equity. Both classes of practitioners required, in 
order to their .admission to practice, to obtain the 
Cat of the Archbishop, and afterwards to bo duly 
admitted by the Dean of the Arches. The form 
of admission was in both cases attended with much 
ceremony. The doctor elect was introduced to the 
presiding judge by two doctors habited in their 
sc.arlet robes. The candidate then made a short 
Latin speech, .and was admitted to practise in 
the coiuts. 'The habit of the doctors is a sc.arlet 
robe with a hood, which, in case the doctor be a 
gr.aduatc of Oxford, is bound round with taffeta. 
If he belongs to the University of Cambridge, it is 
trimmed with white minever. The proctors were, 
in like manner, introduced by two senior proctors. 
Their dress is .a black robe with a hood lined with 
fur. A proctor could not take a clerk till he had 
been a mtmcraiy for five years, and he was not 
entitled to take a second tdl the first had performed 
five years of service. The number of doctors and 
proctors bas varied much .at different periods. In 
the year 1694, the number of the former was limited 
to forty-four, and of the latter to forty-three. For 
a full account of Doctors Commons, see Stowe’s 
London. 

DOCTRINAIRE (a French term derived from 
doctrine) signifies, properly, the scientific taking 
up and exposition of a subject, as opposed to a 
trc.atment which is merely external, and which 
rests on .accidental characteristics. In general, how- 
ever, it is used as a term of reproach, to charac- 
terise views which are pedantic, schoolmasterly, 
and unpraoticaL In this sense it was applied m 
Franco, diuing the Ecstonation, by the reaction.aiy 
court-party to the fraction of the p,arIiamontary 
opposition, who supported scientifio doctrines of 
constitutional liberty against the arbitrary will of 
the monarch. This party, which had its raDying- 
point in the salons of the Due de Broghc, was led 
in the chamber by Royer Collard, and supported 
in the press and before the public by Guizot, and 
the yoimger members of what afterwards bec.amo 
the Orlc.an3 party. The development of the con- 
stitution on the basis of the eharte of Louis XVHI., 
was the watchword of those men ; but their real 
inspiration was derived from England. When the 
revolution of 1830 occurred, they became the advisers 
and ministers of the Iring of the French, and wore 
more deeply imbued with tho principles of consti- 
tutional monarchy than any other political party 
that has ever existed in France. The true fathers 
of tho doctrinaires wero Mounier, Lally Tollendal, 
Clermont Tonnerre, Talleyrand, and tho Abb6 
Montesquiou; and the cradle of the party was 
the origm.al comitc of the constitution, which, about 
twenty-five years before, elaborated tho eharte of 
1814. Its later representatives found a centre in 
the court of the exiled Queen Marie Amalie at 
Claremont, and a vigorous supporter in her gifted 
SOD, the Dnc d’Aumale. 

DO'CTRINE. Sco Dogma- 

DODD, The Rev. William, LL.D., was bom in 
1729 at Bourne, in Lincolnshire; was educated, 
in the first jilaoe, at a private school; and was 
admitted, in 1745, as a sizar to Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, where, after five years of study, he took 
his degree of B.A. Shortly after, he removed to 
London, received orders from the bishop of that city, 
and soon qfterwnrds gained a reputation as a popular 



preacher and as a successful litterateur. " Through 
his celebrity as a divine and man of letters, and 
hy means of flattering the. great, he succeeded 
rvell in London, and in 17C3 was appointed tutor 
to Thilm_ Shanhope, the fifth Earl of Chester- 
field. His habits, however, were very expensive, 
and an income of £S00 per aimum, even when 
augmented by the produce of his literary labours, 
was not sufficient to supply his wants. This 
extravagance iiroved his ruin, as it tempted him 
to forge tho signature of his former pupil, the Earl 
of Chesterfield, to a bond for £4200. Eor this crime 
ho was atTosted in February 1777, and though ho 
refunded the money, he was tried, convicted, and 
executed on tho 27th of July. His UTitings are 
numerous and varied. His Beauties of Shakespeare 
(2 vols.. Lend. 1753) is well knorvn, as are also his 
Eejlections on Death (1703), and Thoughts on Death, 
a jroem composed during the time that intervened 
between his conviction and execution. 


HO DDEIt {Cuscuta), a genus of plants referred 
by some botanists to tho natural order Convol* 
vulacea;, and regarded by others as the type of o 
small distinct natural order, Cuscutaceen; which 
differs from Convolvulaceec in the habit of the plants, 
leafless climbing parasites, uith flowers in dense 
clusters ; in hajnng scales on tho tube of tho corolla 
alternate uith rts segments ; and in having a spiral 
t^cad-like embryo, lying in a mass of fleshy 
albumen, whilst the cotyledons are so small that 
MO embryo has been described as destitute of them. 
There .are about fifty Icnorvn species of Ouscutacea:, 


presided over by a Mr John Jenninfcr. In 1722, he 
bemmo mastor of the dissenting congregation at 
Kibworlh, and in 1720 received a call to FTorth- 
ampton, where he also became president of the 
Meologtcal academy now removed from Kibworth 
to that town. Here he continued to preach .and 
train young students for the ministry till within 
a short period of his death, which occurred -at 
Lisbon, October 20, 1751, whither he had gone 
for the benefit of his health. D. was a man of the ' 
most arable character, deep piety, .and extensive 
accomplishments. His prinoipal work is The Else 
and Progress of Eeligion in the Soul (1750). It 
has been translated into Hutch, German, Hauish, 
and French. Besides this, may bo mentioned The 
Family Expositor (0 vols., 17G0— 1702) ; his Course 
of Lectures, delivered to the 'students under his 
charge, and published by the Eev. Samuel Clarke 
(1763); and a great v.ariety of sermons on miscella- 
neous rclimous topics. H. also ivrote d considerable 
number of hvmns. which bold n. biob v.in1r 
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Dodder (Cuscutacea). 

chiefly found in the warmer temperate parts of the 

extended to all of 
9*'° species of Cuscuta are natives 

of Bntrim, parasitic on leguminous plants, heath, 
thjTne, hops, nettles, &o. A species of D. is very 
injurious to crops of flax in Gcrman 3 ', and leguminous 
crops often Buffer from this cause in the south of 
Europe. The seed of H. germinates in the ground 
but the stem soon seeks to attach itself to plants by 
httlo rootlets which it sends out, and the orimnal 
root dies. The appearance of H. has been desonbed 
as resembling ‘ fine, closely tangled, wet catgut.’ 

HO'HHRIHGE, Philip, H.H., an eminent dis- 
senting preacher and author, was bom in London in 
too ye-ar 1702, and educated for the ministry at a 
theological academy .at Kibworth, in Leicestershire, 
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^ zmznber of lijrans, 'wliich bold a, liigli rank among 
those used hy English and Scotch dissenters, 

I I^OEE'OAGOSr. A regular polygon, of twelve 
^ equal sides and angles. See Kzgttlaii Plane Figures, 

' ®OI)EOAHE'DliOIf, one of the five regular 
k solids, js bounded hy twelve equal and regular 
, pentagons. See Kequlah Plane Figehes. 

HOHEIILEIII, Ltowio, a German pliilologist, 
washom at Jena, 19to Hecemhor 1791 ; studied at 
1 oV?*®®’ Erlangen, and Berlin j and in 

lbl5 was appointed professor of pluloloffy at the 
academy of Berno. About tho year 1820, ho went 
to Erlangen .as second professor of philologj--, and 
m 1827 beoamo first professor and also director of 
the philological seminary. He died in 1803. His 
pnncipal works are Latclnischen Siinonyjncn und 
Ltymologicn (0 vols., Lcip. 1820— iSSS) ; Lnfcm- 
yc/ioi WortUldung (Leip. 1838) ; Ilandhuch dcr 
Lai. Elymologie (Lcip. 1841); Homerischc Glos- 
sartum (I vol., Lcip, 1850). H. .also edited sever.al 
classical works, such as the (Edipus Colonneus of 
Sophocles, and the Opera of Tacitus. 

BO'HO (Didus), ,a genus of birds commonly' 
ranked among tho Brevipennes (q. v.) or Struthious 
birds (Ostrich, C.assow.ary, &c.), .altbougb e.xbibiting 
very anom.aloua peculiarities ; but still more intorost- 
ing because, whilst it .appears to be now completely 
extinct, its extinction has token place very recently', 
and through the agency of m.an; .at least one species 
(D. ineptus) being knoivu to have e.xisted less than 
two hundred years sincD. It is described by several 
voyagers of tho IGth .and 17th centuries, .and seems 
even to have been brought alive to Europe. It 
inhabited the islands of Bourbon and Mairritius. 
That any species of H. was ever seen hy European 
voy.agers in Madag.ascar, is not so certain; and tho 
Solitaire (q, v.) of the island of Rodriguez, now also 
extinct, was .a vc^ different bird. ITie B., accord- 
ing to the descriptions given .of it by those who 
saw it, and which are confirmed by pictorial repre- 
sentations, apparently not unworthy of confidence, 
w.a3 a bird larger tb.an a swan; of a very heavy, 
clumsy form and corresponding gait, -uath short 
thick sc.ale-covcred legs; three rather short toes 
before and one behind; large bead; very large bill, 
too upper maudiblo longer than toe under, .and 
much hooked at the point; the wings so short as to 
[ he of no use for fliglit, and furnished only •nfith a 
few black feathers ; tho general plumage a kind of 
grayish-down; the tail merely a tuft or hunch of 
curiously curled feathers. The B. was so ahund.ant 
when some of the first voyagers visited Mauritius, 
that they became sathated with its flesh, although 
they describe it, particularly tho breast, as good for 
food. The birds were easily killed, being wholly 


iinaWo to fly, and running slowly. Their speedy 
extinction after the islands began to be visited and 
settled, is thus easily accounted for. The D, seems 
to have been adapted for living in tropical woods, 
where the hmiriant vegetation afforded it a ready 
supply of food, and its powerful hooked bill, which 



has led some n.atnralists to assign it a place among 
birds of prej’, was probably intended for tearing 
vegetable and not animal eubst.anccs. ITowever 
Einipdar this bill is in a stmthious bird, it has been 
well remarked that it is not more so than the very 
different bill of the aptavjx. 

There are rude figures of the D. in several worlcs 
of the 17th c., and in particidar one, evidently mipc- 
rior to the rest, in Bontius (edited by Piso, 1058) 
— who c.aEs tho bird Drontc or JDodaers — whicli 
perfectly corresponds with the descriptions given of 
it, with a painting preserved in tho British Museum, 
said to Imvo been drawn in Holland from tho living 
bird, and with a representation of it discovered by 
Professor Owen in 1833 in Savory’s pictimo of 
Orpheus and tho Boasts at tho Hague, which ho 
tlunks 'must have boon copied from a study of tho 
living bird.’ 

A foot of the D. is amongst tho valued treasures 
of tho British JIuseum ; a head and a foot are 
preserved in the Ashmoloan hlusoiun at Oxford. It 
must over be cause of regret, that a stuffed speci- 
men which once existed in tho Ashmoloan Museum 
w.as allowed to decay, and finally destroyed in 
175.5 by order of tho curators, ivho littlo imagined 
that portions of it escaping their sentence were to 
become objects of tho highest interest to tho whole 
seientifio world. 

DODO'HA, a city of Epirus, the ac.atof tho oldest 
Grecian oracle there, is situ.ated in one of the wildest 
districts south-west of the Lake of Janina. The 
Greek and EgjTitian accounts of its origin differ. 
The priests of Jupiter in Egi^itian Thebes related 
that two holy women were carried off from that 
city by a party of Phccnicians, one of whom was 
sold in Libya, tho other to tho Greeks, and that 
these women founded tho oracles at D. .and Ammon. 
Tho inhabitants of D. related that two bkack doves 
took their flight from the city of Thebes, in Egypt, 
one of which flew to Libya, the other to D. ; that 
the Latter perched upon an oak, and with a hiunan 
voice commanded that an or.aclo should bo founded 
on tho spot. Herodotus is of opinion, that if the 
Phoenicians did actually carry off tho two women 
already alluded to, one of them was probably sold 
into Greece; that the strange language and dark 
complexion had caused them to be Iflcenod to birds ; 
and th.at when they became acquainted with the 
Greek tongue, they wore said to have spoken with a 
hunaan voice. Later authors ascribe the founding 
of tho city to Deucalion. Tho sanotuaiy itself was 


dedicated to Jupiter, who manifested himself from 
tho boughs of an oalc, probably by the noise of the 
wind through tho tree. This was explained by the 
priests, who were termed Selloi or Helloi. Tho 
goddess Dione, by somo said to be Aphrodite, by 
others Hera, afterwards appeared by the side of 
Jupiter, and tho place of the priests was occupied 
by priestesses, who announced the will of tho deity. 
D., though not equal in renown to Delphi, was yet 
frequently consulted on occasions of importance 
both by tho Spartans and Athenians. Though tho 
city of D. was destroyed in 219 is.o. by the 
rEtolians, it recovered at a later period, was visited 
by the Emperor JiUinn on his march to Persia, and 
was in existence in the Gth c. A. p. 

DOTDSLBY, Eobeut, author and publisher, was 
bom in 1703 near Mansfield, in Kottingham. His 
father, who is said to have been a schoolmaster, ap- 
prenticed him to a stocldng- weaver; but finding this 
employment unsuitable, D. r.an away, and ^vas after- 
wards engaged os footman. While thus employed, 
ho devoted Tiis leisure moments to reading and tho 
cultiv.ation of letters, and eventually published, in 
1732, a volume of poems, entitled The Muse in Livery, 
or the Mootman's Misceltuny. His next production. 
The Toy Shop, a dramatic piece, was submitted 
in manuscript to Pope, who undertook to recom- 
mend it to Eieh, tho manager of Covent Garden 
I Tlieatre. It was acted under Eich’s management 
I in 1735 with great success. The proceeds resulting 
from the publication of these his first two works 
I emabled D. to commence business as a booltseller, in 
which trade ho was very successful. In 1737, his 
King and the Milter of Mansfield v;a3 brought 
out at Drury Lane, and met with an enthusiastic 
reception. This w.as followed by Sir John Cockle al 
Court, The Jilind Beggar of Bethnal Qreen, and Bex 
ct Pontifex, which were republished in a collected 
edition of his (lr.ara.atic worlm with tho title of 
Trifles (1748). Meantime, ho was conducting his 
business with such ability and spirit, that in tho 
course of three years after commencement ho was 
in a position to buy copjTights. In 1738, he bought 
Johnson’s London, givnng for it no more than ten 
guineas. His most successful work wn.s a tragedy 
e.allcd Cleone, which was acted at Covent G.arden 
with extraordinary success. On its publication, 
2000 copies were sold the first day, and within tho 
j'car tho work ran through foiu- editions. With 
Cleone ho closed his career ct dram.atio authorship. 
D. was connected either as contributor or publisher, 
and occ.asion.aUy as both, with several magazines. 
He is, however, chiefly remembered now on accoimt 
of Ids Selecl Collection of Old Plays (12 vols. 8vo, 
1780) ; and his Colleelion of Poems hy Several 
Hands (4 voLs. 12mo, 1743). Besides tho volume 
entitled Trifles, anotlicr volume of his coUeoted 
worlcs was published in 1772 imdcr the title of 
Miscellanies. Ho died .at Durham while visiting a 
friend, on tho 25th September 1704. 

DOB, Jonx, the fictitious pl.iintiff in ejectment, 
whose services are dispensed with since tho aboli- 
tion of tho fiction. — Wharton’s Laio Lexicon. 

DO’rBEK in that part of a carding-macldne 
which takes tho cotton from the cyhnder when 
cardvd. See CAiCDixa. 

DOG (Canis), a genus of digitigrado (n. v.) 
carnivorous (q. v.) quadrupeds, which, as denned 
by Linnreus, included aU that now form tho family 
Canidm (q.v.), and also hyamas. In the genus as 
now restricted, wolves and jackals are generally 
included by naturalists, along with those animals 
to which alone the name Dog is popularly applied, 
and a distinctive character of principal importanco 
is foimd in tho pupil of tho eye, which is always 
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DODDER-DODO. 


Teacher and as a snccessful litterateur, ' -Through 
is celebrity as a divine and man of letters, and 
by means of flattering the. great, he succeeded 
well in London, and in 1763 was appointed tutor 
to Philm Stanhope, the fifth Eoil of Chester- 
field. His habits, however, were very expensive, 
and an income of £S00 per annum, even when 
augmented by the produce of his literary labours, 
was not sufficient to supply his wants. This 
extravagance proved his ruin, as it tempted him 
to forge the si^ature of 'his former pupil, the Earl 
of Chesterfield, to a bond for £4200. Eor this criipe 
ha was arrested in Eebruary 1777, and though' he 
refunded the money, he was tried, convicted, and 
executed on the 27th of July. His -writings are 
numerous and varied. His Beauties of SItaiespeare 
(2 vola.,-Lond. 1753) is well known, as are also his 
Rejleclions on Death (1703), and Thoughts on Death, 
a'poem composed during the time that intervened 
between his conviction and execution. 

DO'DDER {Cuscuta), a genus of plants referred 
by some botanists to the natural order ConvoU 
vulacea;, and regarded by others as the type of a 
small distinct natural order, Ouscutacew; 'which 
difiers from Convolvulacece in the habit of the plants, 
leafless climbing parasites, -with flowers in dense 
clusters ; in haymg scales on the tube of the coroUa 
alternate -with Its segments ; and in having a spiral 
thread-like embryo, lying in a mass of fleshy 
albumen, whilst the cotyledons are so small th.at 
the embiyo has been described as destitute of them. 
There aro about fifty known species of Oiiscutatxa:, 



chiefly found in the warmer temperate parts of the 
globe. The name D. is often extended to all of 
them. One or two species of Ouscuta are natives 
of Britain, parasitic on leguminous plants, heath, 
thyme, hops, nettles, i:o. A species of D. is very 
injurious to crops of flax in Germany, and Icgiuninous 
crops often suffer from this cause in the south of 
Eiu-ope. The seed of D. germinates in the ground, 
but the stem soon seeks to attach itself to plants by 
little rootlets which it sends out, and the original 
root dies. The appearance of D. has been described 
as resembling ‘ fine, closely tangled, wet catgut.’ 

DO'DDEIDGE, Piulip, D.D., an eminent dis- 
senting preacher and author, was bom in London in 
the year 1702, and educated for the ministry at a 
theological academy at Kibworth, in Leicestershire, 
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resided over by a Mr John Jennings. In 1722, he 
ecame pastor of the dissenting congregation at 
Kibworth, and in 1729 received a cau to North- 
ampton, where he also became president of the 
theological academy now removed from Ebworth 
to that to-wn. Here he continued to preach and 
train young students for the ministry till -within 
a short period of his death, which occurred -at 
Lisbon, October 26, 1751, whither he had gone 
for the benefit of his health. D. was a'man of the ' 
most amiable character, deep piety, and extensive 
accomplishments. His principal work is J%e Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul (1750). It 
has been translated into Dutch, (lerman, Danish, 
and Erench. Besides this, may be mentioned The 
Family Expositor (6 vols., 1760 — 1762) ; his Course 
of Lectures, debvered to the ^ students -under his 
charge, and published by the Rev. Samuel Clarke 
(1763) ; and a great variety of sermons on miscella- 
neous religious topics. D. also -wrote it considerable 
number of hymns, which hold a high rank among 
those used by English and Scotch dissenters. 

DODE'CAGON. A regular polygon of twelve 
equal sides and angles. See llEBuixAn Plane Eiotoes. 

DODEOAHE'DRON, one of the five regular 
solids, is bounded by twelve equal and regular 
pentagons. See Reoplae Plane IJ^guees. 

DODERLEIN, Lup-wio, a German philologist, 
was bom at Jena, 19th December 1791 ; studied at 
Munich, Heidelberg, Erlangen, and Berlin ; and in 
1816 -was appointed professor of philology at the 
academy of Beme. About the year 1820, ho went 
to Erlangen as second professor of philology, and 
in 182'? became first professor and also director of 
the jjhilological seminary. 'He died in 1863. His 
principal works aro Laieinischen 'Synonymen und 
Etymologien (6 vols., Leip. 1826 — 1838) ; Latein- 
ischen Worthildung (Leip. 1838) ; Handbuch der 
Lat. Etymologic (Leip. 1841) ; Homerische Glos- 
sariiim (1 vol., Leip. 1850). D. also edited several 
classical works, such as the (Edipus Coloiineus of 
Sophocles, and the Opera of Tacitus. ^ 

DO'DO {Didus), a genus of birds commonly 
ranked among the Brevipennes (q.v.) or Strathious 
birds (Ostrich, Cassowary, &c.), although exhibiting 
very anomalous peculiarities; but still more interest- 
ing because, whilst it appears to be now completely 
extinct, its extinction has taken place very recently, ' 
and through the agency of man ; at least one species 
(D. ineptus) being nnoivn to have existed less than 
two hundred years since. It is described by several 
voyagers of the 16th and 17th centuries, and seems 
even to have been brought alive to Europe. It 
inhabited the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius. 
That any species of D. was ever seen by European 
voyagers in Madjigascar, is not so certain ; and the 
Solitaire (q. v.) of the island of Rodriguez, now also 
extinct, was a very different bird. The D., accord- 
ing to the descriptions given ,of it by those who 
saw it, and which are confirmed by pictorial repre- 
sentations, apparently not unworthy of confidence, 
was a bird larger than a swan ; of - a very hea-vy, 
clumsy form and corresponding gait, -with short 
thick scale-covered legs; three rather short toes 
before and one behind ; large head ; very large bill, 
the upper mandible longer than the imder, and 
much hooked at the point; the -wings so short as to 
be of no use for fli^t, and furnished only -nuth a 
few black feathers ; the general plumage a kind of 
grayish-down ; -the tail merely a tuft or bimoh of 
curiously curled feathers. The D. was so abundant 
when some of the first voyagers -visited Mauritius, 
that they became satiated -with its flesh, although 
they describe it, particularly the breast, as good for 
food. The birds were easily killed, being wholly 




merdjr wolves modified by the influence of man’s I distinct instincls of dificrent breeds. Thus, whilst 
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wiw^iwwiyoi Bcavengere,womajongflmee m tue fiozen remonB of tbo north; and in other 
5?®™®“ some of tbo cdiaracten of tie wolt’ countries cbicfly for tie chase, the exquisite scent 
SuflonB notion, that the shepherd-dog is the of some kinds, and the remarkable neetness of 


tiie diuerent kindsi onl^* cxlubita a cdiatn amount with hcrcditaiy instincts wondeifolly fitted for thia 
of mgenmiy. ^ ponme, and wo find them, with like adaptation of 

J-ho shc^hem s d(^ is one of the kinds of dog instmcf^ hi^ily valnable m watching and protectihg 
having greatest deyeli^ment of liroxn, but it is still tho abodes aud properties of their mosterss IS'ot tho 
greater in tl^ BpnnicL Tho skulls of dogs, Lownvcri least interesting of tho employments to whi(ditho 
neither exhibit veiy marked distinctions when com* dog has been devoted by is that cd lAndSiip 
])arcd with each other, nor when compswed with about the blind, which is often done with an inteH 
those of wolves and jackols. Hgcnt and afTcctionate solioitudo high^ wortl^ of 

It IS muTcrsally believed iiiat tbo diversity of o&iiration. 
colour exhiUted l^ many dogs is a result of ^mes- Anecdotes illustrating not only tho instincts, bnt 
tication, .is it is neither fonnd in those which may tiio inteUigcnco and affection of dogs, are familinr to 
be supposed to exist in a state of orig^dl wildness, every one, and form ono of tho most pleasing parts 
nor in those iiild races which arc certainly known of many a book of natural history. Attmetive to 
to bo the xirogcny of domestic dogs, a return to children, they nro worthy of all tho consideration 
nnifonniiy of colouring bcinc apparently one of the which tnoy can receive from tho moat philoaophio 
most speray consequences of^n retum^to wildness, mind. Volumes liavo been filled, and moro volumes 
Black, red^h-brown, and white, the nnifonn colours mi^t easily bo filled, with anecdot^ well anthenti- 
o^/^cd in wild dog^ ar^ however, the cdours cated, and well worthy of preservation, 
which chiefly appear mixed' in domestic races. Tho dog produces usually firom six to ten yonng 

Pendnloua earn nin generally regarded ns another ones at a birth. Th(^ arc bom blind, open th^ 
ms ult o f domestication in dogs, as m rabbits j and it eyes about the tenth or twelfth day, attain their 
IS certam that tho wild races known have erect and fidl growth in about two 3 rear 8 , seddom livo moro 
pointed can j but no wild raco has been discovered than twelve or fifteen years, almost never more 
at all corresponding to tho mastiff in some of its than twen^. 

®^hcr most notable charaetcis, particularly the Ifo satialaetory plnHsifieatinn nf thp diff ffrfttit hinrlw 
uiortncss of the muztic, and dcptii of tho chops, of dog lias ever been made. What somo naturaluts 
and it has therefore been conjcctturcd that this and regard ns types of species, others prononneo to bo 
kindred races may have derived their origin from mero mongrm races. Nor can any principlo of 
some wild dog of the interior of Asia, which has arrangement bo found in form, roughness or smootli- 
not yet come under the notice of any scientific ness of fur, or other such chameter, which will not 
• • associate kinds that are in o^er respects widdy 

The dog has been a domestio animal from a very dissimilar, and separato some that ore nearly aWed. 
early perio^ The earliert allusions to it are in tho Colonel Hamilton Smith nnanges domestic dogs 
^ka of Moses, but they indeed corrcqiond with the in six groups or soctions: 1. ‘The Wolf Dogis,’ 
diswce and contempt stffl commonly entertained lor inolnding tbo Siberian Bog, Esqnimanx Bog, Iceland 
» by many of tbo ^tions of Southern Asia. By Bog^ Newfoundland Bog,^ootka Bog, fihe^ Bog, 
Homer, houuvcr, it is very different^ mentioned; Groat Wolf Bog, Great St Bernard Bog,Fofflcianian 
and * there is not a mcdcm^stoiy of the kind which Bog, &c. 2. *Tfio Watch and Boa’ induding 
can sorpw the affecting Bimpheity with which the tiie German Boar-Honnd, Banish Bog, Matin, Bog (S 
poor dog’s dying recognition of his long-lost master tho North American Indians, &e. 3. *Tho Grey- 
3s related by one who wrote, probably, not less than hounds,’ including tho Brinjarco Bog, different 
2700 yean ago.’ !nie sculptures of Nineveh, and lands of Grcyliound, Irish Hound, Lurcher, Egyptian 
tbo lumglyphics of Egypt, attest tho vciy early Street Bog, && 4^ 'Tho Hounds,’ indndmg tho 
domestication of the dog, and the cristcncc of races Bloo^ouno, Old Sontbcni Hound, Staghound, Fox- 
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nanens^ is luixncr aiccscca uy tiio place assigned to Foodie, etc. o. * The Uor Bogs, including tho 
it, or ifa image, as cmlilematio of Uo attributes Terrier and its allies. C. '33ie MostilT^’ ineindifig 
which th^ ascribed to their gods. Wo do not now different kinds of Mastiff, tho BuUBog, Fug Bog, 
set so liigh a value on tlic dog, in consideration of &c. Colonel £L Smith docs not intdudo in any of 
mero luefulncss to man, as on somo of tho other theso groups tho dhoJes, dingo, &c., which he even 
ctoestio animals; yet to tho savage it is perhaps separates from tho genus ucmis , — Mr Biohardson 


naro uccn imt aeconmiished. ^ Cnvicr makes tho cranial dcvidopmcnt.’ 1. Indudiim tho Irish Wolf 
Btong assertion, that the dog ' is tho most complete, Bog, ^ghland Beerhound, all kin£ of Greyhounds, 
tho most singular, and the most useful conquest over nua tho Tiger Hound, characterised by eonvergeni 
made by moxu’ Tlie do^ far moro than any other pan(.tid bones, an elongated muzzle, and high and 
Auimal, becomes^ a humble friend and companion of slender form. 2. Lioluding tbo Great Bnnc^ the 


nmion of royalty and the half-starred parteker of Bog, Fomeraninn Bog, Esquimaux Bog, Sib^an 
^0 hcggai's ernsL’ ^ Bog, Icdand Bog, l^^herd’s Bog, &c., clmractoTiBcd 

Rouses to whi^ tho dog is applied are numerous, hy paraU^ parietal bones, and generally by much 
rad correspond, in some measure, not only with acuteness of smcdl. 3. Licludiral£istiirs,thcGrcatSt 
distinct physical choraoters, but with remarkably Bernard Bog, Bull Bog^ Fug Bog, ftc.> duiractcriBed 



DOG— SOaR 


by sensibly divergent parietal bones, bulk of body, 
xobnst straotuTc, and combatiTO propensities. 

_ DOG (in Laur). The keeping of Tioioos or destruc*' 
tive dogs, or other animals, except under proper 
precautions, is illegal ; and the xjroprietor is liable 
tor the damage 'vrliich they occasion in aU cases in 
vrhich it cannot be clearly shown that the fanlt lay 
with the party injured. Even before the injury 
ocenrs, it is competent to enforce measures of 
Iirceaution. If a man have a dog which he knows 
to bo of a saviigo nature, and admeted to bite, and 
he allow it to go in a frequented place without being 
muzzled or othcrwiso guarded so os to prevent U 
from committmg injury, ho may be indicted in 
En^and os for a common nuisance. If the dog be 
of a ferocious kind, as a mastiff, it h.as been held , 
that he must be muzzled (1 Suss. .303) ; and it i 
will be no defence in an action of damages against ' 
the ^master, tliat the person injured trod on the 
dog's toes, for he would not have trodden on them if 
they had not been there (3 Oar. and P. 138). The 
harbouring of a dog about ac*a premises, or allow- 
ing liim to resort there, ^nll u .arrant indictment 
(M'Honc and Wood, 5 U. and I*. 2). If a dog known | 
to his projinetor to hare previnusly hittcu a sheep, ' 
be retained by him, the proprietor will be liable to i 
all subsequent injuries even to other animals, as, 

I e. g., a horsr. (Bum's Jii^hee of Oie Peace, voL it. 
p. 333 ) In Scotkiiid. a u orr.ant may bo obtained, on , 
Iiroof of vicious piacticcs and danger to the public, 
cither from the sbenff or the justices, on a summary 
complamt, to have a dog secnnvl or slam, and ^c 
owucr found liable in cvuciuits. The complaint 
may be at the inst.aucc citlier of tho iisc,al or of a 
private party, uitli or vnthout the fiscal’s con- 
currence. An mterdict m.ay be granted agamst 
the dog going loose pending the lUscussion of tho 
question as to whether or not he ought to be killed. 
Alany loc.il pnlieo ai'ts < ontain provioions os to 
shutting up or mur/hng dogs during the prevalence 
of wisitiicr likely to jirodiicc hyilrophobia ; and whero 


DOCraAM Wpoqmim), a conus of pbnts of 
the natural order Apoegnaeece, having beU-shaped 
flowers, no stylo, and 
the fmit a long linear a, « 

follicle. Some of &e 
qiccies am shrubby, 
some herbaceous; some 
extend into eolder 

climates than is usual ^ 

for plants of thbi order. // 

The D. of EToridi // I 

America (A. androtie’ HA 

mifolium), a perennial , [i » IJ 

herbaceous plant, about || \ 

four feet nigh, with /j 

smooth stem, much / Jf 

milky jnieo, smooth III — ' « 

ovato leaves and /•/ 

whitish rose-coloured 1 1 j/AjJ 

flowers, growing in M-/ ’ « 

wen barren places from 1 

Georgia to Canada, is -.ISss- 0 

valuim for tho modi- 

cinal properties of tho 

bark of its root, which y 

is emetic, diaphorotic, . . . ..i"SbMoi 


Buen uo out cxi>t, the subjort inay be <loalt witb by 
the magistrate at cnininun law. Formerly, tho 
comniuii I.iw of Enghiiul luld that it w.as not larceny 
to steal any of tho ii.aser animals, in ulucb class aU 
dogs, eveept thnsu of i, due, were included. But by 
7 and 8 Goo. IV. c. 28, <lng-straling was declared to 
be an offence piuiishalde by fine, 'niis act was 
repealed, and new rcgulitinns of a more stringent 
kind madu by 8 and 9 Vict. c. 47. By that enact- 
ment dog-stcaling i" a iiii<(deme.anonr, punishable, 
on summary coimetinii, for the first offence, by 
SIX months| imprisonment and bard labour, or fino 
not exceeding £20 beyond the value of tho dog. 
The second offence is an indiLtabIc one, punis& 


not cxceedmg eighteen inontlis, or both. Biuular 
punishment is provided for jicrsons found in 
possession of dogs or dogs-skiiis, knowing them 
to have been stolen. A dog gomg into a neigh- 
bour’s field does not afford giound for an action 
of trespass unless he does niueiucf ; and even then 
tlic person w bo kills him in certain circnmstanccs, 
may he hablo in dara.agss (2 Marsh. 684). The use 
of dogs for purposes of ilraught was prohibited 
under a penalty uy 2 and 3 Vut. c. 47, which is 
cxiilaincd by 17 and 18 Vict. c. CO, § 2. See 
Akisuls, Ckceltv to. 

Tajc on Dog’t — The duty cluirged on eveiy dog 
is 6s, and she|iheids’ dogs arc not exempt. (JntUi 
recently, the duty on every dog above tho age of ' 
SIX months w’os 12«. The maximum chaigc for any 
number of hounds was £38, 12e, ; of greyhounds. 


I IS emetic, diaphoretic, . , . • , 

•and in amnll Stanch, with fcavei anfl 

ana m smau doses flowers; t, a flmr cut open; 
tonic. The root of c.feult. 

, Cakasiax Heup (A. 

eannahfnum), a plant noticed on another acconnt in 
tho article Apocymreete, possesses similar properties, 
and is firequcntly used in the United States. 

DO'Q-DATS. See CAKicuigot TJxrs. 

DO'G-DRAW. An apparent deprehonsion of an 
offendor agamst venison in the forest. Dog-diaw is 
where any man hath stricken or wounded a wild 
beast by shootjng with a cross-bow, Jong-bow, or 
otherwise, and is round with a hound or other dog 
drawing after him to rcccivo tho same. — Cowol’s 
Interpreter. 

DOGE (equivalent to didx) was riio name of 
the chief magistrate, possessing princely rank, in 
the repubhes of Venice and Genoa. Dogate or 
dogado,_bo& from tho lAtin dueatue, duchy, is 
used to indicate tho dignity of doge. We find doiufs 


of Vcnico elected by the people, bnt enjoying nlmost 
tho_ rights of absolute monarobs, as early os the 
beginning of tlie 8tb centnry. Their power, how- 
ever, was considerably reduced towoiu tho end 
of the 12th c., through tho creation of a Great 
Council, composed of 470 members, chosen from 
nobles os well os citizens, and invested with 
legiriativo power. Tbeso afterwards appointed six 

in 


nouics os well os citizens, and mrcste 
legislative power. Tbeso afterwards appoii 
of tbeir own number to suporintend llio 


pregadi, or nobles, who formerly were ad^tted by 
tho doge to a rimro in tho pnhiio affairs, were 
oig.amscd into a rcgnlur board of administration, 
numbering GO members. By the new constitution, 
the people, tw, lost the most essential of their rights 
— ^vii, tho right of electing the doge. This right 
was now changed into a privilege belonging exmn- 
rively to the Grc.at Coimcil, whoso mcmlmis elected 
Zl from among themselves, and these latter again 
elected, by ballot, 12 of their own number, upon 
whom devolved tho rteht of appointing a doge. 
Sebastiano Ziani wns tho first doge thus elected, 
1177; and on the occasion of his elevation to office, 
he Bcatterod monqy among tho people, to console 
tbcm_ for tho loss of their rights — an net which 
wns imitated by his successors, and soon became a 
rccogmsed enston^ as was also the case regarding 
tho mann er in which he went throueb the ceremony 
of wedding tho Adriatic Sea. The r^pe Alexander 
HL, whom, dniing his qunrrds with tho Emperor 




DOGE, 

I^dcric I., ttio doge faithfully supported, sent headed ^Fromissione.' The state costumo and 
xuaa, togetaer -with other pnvilegea, a ring, as the retinue of the doge were minutely defined, and a 
^mbol of donuMtion the republio hod acquired trifle fixed os his sal^. As a symbol of princely 
OTO tno Adnatio, Aecordmgl;^ a mairiage-eere- dignify, the doge wore a homed cap, and iiaU the 
mony tooic place on As^nsion l)ay— a ring being tiUe ol Serenity. The credentials of ambassodens 
tnrou^ the ship^ JJu^taur mto the sea, to were written in his name, but signed by a secrctaiy 
sh^mat as tlw \me is snbjcrt to her hnaband, so of state, and sealed with iho aims of the republic, 
is me Aonatic Sea to the repubhe of Venice.* The Hie money was struck in his name, but not with 
prr^cal bearing the ccremonj' soon appeared Ids stomp or arms. All the magiftrates rose and 
in the shape of sttinffcnt ^measures, regulatinc the saluted the doge when he came into council, and the 
naviganon of the Adxiatie, and imposing tribute doge rose tb none but to foreign ambass^ors. His 
np mi all foreign amps. The x^wer of the doge family was exempt from t^ Jurisdiction of tho 
nndenrent, m^ll79, ^a signal modification } the Master of the Ccrcmonica; and his children, though 
Qiiaranha-^ high court of justice, composed excluded from public offices, wero allowed to havo 
ongmaUy of 40 memhers— haying been erected, os BinfiT-oflieers, and gondobers in livciy. After tho 
awo the board of Advogadori, lor^ the settlement death of And. Dondolo, 1354, on a motion from tho 
of fiscal quertions instituted. During the^ reign of correctors, tho three presidents of tho quarantia, and 
Jacojio Ticpolo^flSSO— 1249), a new restriction arose later six ministers, wero joined to iho six privy- 
the creation of an independent police, and a councillors of the doge, who, together with the 
still ^greater one from tho fonuation of a tribnnal aboro-named, has formed henceforward the BO*callcd 
consisting of three inquisitors and fire correctors, fiignoria Sorenisaima. At that stage the rank of 
who, <m the demise of n doge, had to oxomino Hs doge coidd no longer he an object <3 ambition, and 
conduei^ Sifting the muntost particulars of his as early as 13M a law was neccssaxy to prohibit 
ptirate luc. All theso changes were cfTeetcd by the iho doge clcotcd from rcsigmng his placCi Ami. 
Great Counril, to the thorou^ exclusion of tho Oontanni, 13G7, accepted the nrofrered dignify only 
people. In 12GS, the Great Council, in order to cut upcm tlic threat of being deefared a traitor to tho 
sh(^ all famUy influence upon the afiaira of tho country. In 1413, by a law emanating from tho 
state, derived a curious and^cxtrcmcly complicated Great Council, the doge was eren denied tho title of 
mode of election; hut notwithstanding the limita* SIgnoria, that of Messero being snbstitutcd instead; 
Itons and old, iho'powcr of a doge continued at tho same time ho was m^prired of tho right 
great, if ho >vas only iriso enough to profit by tho of conrening an arengo or meeting of tho people. 
conlentimiiihctwe<m nobles and citizens, the disputes With tho fSl of the Venetian republic, 1797,1^0 
of the diflcrentaulhonties, and especially by his own dignify of dogo also disappeared. There were 
position ta commander-m-clucf of the forces and in all 73 doges at Venice, tho first of whom, 
high-admiral of thc^ nary. Tliia lost prerogativo of Anafeste (Pamneeio), was deeted 097 ; the lost, 
thcdogcrcmamed m ngonrupto lG28,whcn,hya Manin (Lodorieo), 178a In tho Palazzo Dncale, the 
formal enactment tho dogo was proliihitcd tho celebrated frieze of i^e doges is to he seen round the 
exercise of su^ command, unless he were authorised Sala del hlaggior Oonsiglio, exhibiting 72 portraits, 
by the Counml of Forfy. Other pririlcge8,hotrovcr, and one space covered with a black veil, witt an 
bclongmg oricmally to the dogate, were abrogated inscription, indicating that JUieio (Marino) was 
or circumscnoed long before this, and especially hcheimod for high treason. 
duriDE period ^89«I311. Thus, at tho instign- The republic of Genoa deeted, after a victory 
faon of the doge, Gradedgo, who was actuated liy gained by the party of tho peqplo (1339), Simon 
jealousy towaru the^ mighty family Tiepolo, the iloccancra for its first doge. He was dcctcd for 
famous law of ^ dosing the Great Council* was lifr^ and witii ahsoluto power, of which, how* 
passed, and by whole Ic^slatirc and judicial ever, ho allowed a share to 12 aldermen (anrioni). 
power mado^thc licirloom of those families whose tho one half being chosen frann tiUfxdini 
^mes were inscribed^in tho Golden Book, or Jjtbro (citizens), the other among tho ndbili (nobles). Li 
^Oro. About t^t time (1309), ccclesinstics^of any the long run of centuries, tho power, duration, and 
degree were declared unfit for political or judiciu splendour of tho ducal scat underwent frequent 
functions To countcrhalanco too influence of dis- miaugcs, arising from tho vicissitudes of tho state 
patented nobles, a public feast was xnstitntcd^ and tiio hostilities between tho popular and aris* 
to come off y(^ly.—at which^ the doge care a tocratic parties. A constitution for defining the 
dinner to the iisneraen, fraterniidng with them in functions and prerogatircs of too dogo was temed 
tostimony of equality. Shortly before Gradenigo’a in 152^ after too great rictoiy of And. Doria over 
death, that tomblo ttibunal, the Council of the Ten, too French. According to tbui constitution, which, 
2 pw erected, ^rhich was to^bo too hipest in tho wito slight modifications, remained till tho end of 
state, incsronsib^, and entitled to pass jmlgment tho Hcqiublic, too dignify of dogo was of two years* 
Jj*® doge himadfi Jn tho meanwhile, tho duration, under restrictions suni^r to those at 
Great Gonncil^xnanagcd to get too function^ pnblio Venice. Tho candidate was to bo a noblc^ and at 
as well as pnratc, of the doge circumscribed in least 50 years of age. Tho doge presided, wito tho 
*h® minutest way. It was ordered that too dogo right of veto, in too sittings m toe Great Council, 
should nrt announce his accession, except to the composed of 300 memben, as also in tooso of a 
princes of Italy } nrithcr was ho pcnnittcd too Bmollcr one, consisting of 100. These two coun- 
opemng of di^atches emanating from tho popes or cils exercised the lenslatiro power, whereas too 
from prumes; the kissing of his buds, or kneeling cxccntiro was vested in too doge, together with 
dorm in his presence, was strictly interdicted. Ho 12 f/ovemadori ond 8 procuratorip omong •tocse • 
could not leave town, he possessed of real property latt^ being always too doge retiring. During 
abroa^ or allow his children to contract matri* too time of his government the dogo resided 
menial connections wito foreign houses, accept dona- in tlu state palace^ where ho was to toe 
lions, &c. He had to submit to the continued came restrictions and ceremonies which were in 
presence of two ^cogadorip to ho fined for the use at Venice. When, in 1707» Genoa was occn- 
least mistake, and hear the expenses of iho ducal pied by iho French, tho dogoto ceased to exist; 
mgmfy from liis opm pnne. To all these rcstric- in 1802, tho Genoese Bcmuluio being, conjointly 
tions and^ burdeiu the dogo^ dctoiTcd himself liable on wito the Idgorian, re-established, the ducal dignify 
theoccasionof his coronation, by signing a document was once more resuscitated; hut in 1894, at 
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AsajmeBTcd for erer, tho Bc^Uie itsdf hariog been 
dissoIvecL 

DO'GFISH, tho popular name of some of the 
Bilker species of shark; apparently owing its 
origin — lilco the names Ponwa^c, Honnd, &c., 
bestowed on others of the same family — ^to their 
habit of following their prey like dogs hunti^ in 
packs. Of the species to which the name D. is 
mven on the British coasts, one of the most abnn> 
oant 18 that sometimes called the Comhok S. {^eas- 
Atas vulgaris), also known as the Picked (Lc., 
pil^ or spined) Doqfisb. It belongs to tho family 
iSpinasido!, of which one characteristic is the 
presence of a sinne before each of the two dorsal ' 
fins : and which is further diaracterised by having 
spiracles or spout-holes ; Ly hav-mg five gill-openinm 
on each side all before the pectoral fins; and by 
ha'dng no anal fin, and no nictitating membrane of 
the eye. Tho body is long and tapenng ; tho head 
flat; the snout conical; the teeth in both jaws 
sharp-edged, and formed for cutting. The tad-hn is 
longer than it is bimuL Thd'bpjicr iiarta are slate- 
gray, the under parts yc-lJowiali- white ; the skm 
very rough when rubbed from tail to head, but 
seeming quite smooth wbi n rubbed in the contrary 
direction. This fish uses its spmes in a remarkable 
manner, bending itself into the form of a bow, anil 
imbeuding with a powerful spring; and ‘if a finger 


^ “ 
“■•rl 

“3^ 



be placL'il on its hr.vl, it will fltnko it without 
]iiercing its own hkin.* It attains n h ii«lU of tluw 
or four fovt. It ih MTy unhlv ilistnhutcd, Iwing 
foniul 111 tho Atlanti<% tho M«slit< iian(*aii, anil the 
South sSoofl. It CsiUMS ijuat Aim<iyanou to flshor- 
inoiif by cuttiQc; tho ImoKs fiom tlioir Imod, and still 
more hy frij'htenni 4 ,iu.iy tin* ^hfMIs of Jicmiig, in 
which othor kinds of D, hlinn* tho liUinio with it. 
It soinctiinos appcsirs in proili^ious nunilKTs ; 20,000 
have be< n taken in ,i lu-t at one time nn tlie coast of 
Cornwall; and the fishermen of tho Orkneys and 
Hebrides sninetiiiies ](i«id tiiiir Iioats to the water's 
edge witli tbiiii. Till' llesli, .sltliuugli coarse, is 
dried and e,stiMi ; tlie Iiieis yield mi, and the refuse 
parts arc used as iiiaiiiire —The other British dcc- 
lishes belong to tlie genus SrtflUuui, of the famify 
Scgltiida^, which li.ivu an anal fin, and two dorsal 
fins placed far b.sck. 'Jliey reseinbic in general 
form the species just desenbed, and iike it, they 
have the tail-fin longer than it is broail — they have 
live gill-opcniugs on e.ich side— the list of which, 
however, is over the base of tlie pectoral fin, ^cy 
h-avp spout-hoIcs, and no nutitatiiig incmbrano; 
but tbeir Jxicth are very different, biiving a lung 
central point, with shorter points on each side, Tlie 
Si’OTXED D. of two species {S. eamcula and S. 
eatulus), botli of a generally reddish-brown colour, 
and marked with dark spots, is often taken wiUi 
biut on all parts of the British coasts; and although 
almost never brou;^t to market, is much used for 
CIC 


food in fho Orkney Islanda; It has been suggested 


used for making gdarino soup, as in China. 

DO'CWFOX, a name sometimes given to certain 
small animals of the family Oanidee, allied to the 
Oonae (q.v.), and, like it, referred to the genus 
Cynaiopet, They have a sharp muzzle, not wilike 
that of a grOThonnd, rather large, erect, point^ 
ears, tho pupil of the eye contrac^g cirimhii^ as 
in the dog, Ihe toil bushy like that of a They 
uhabit warm parts of Asia and Africa; and some, 
if not all of them, bnirow. 

DO'GOEB is a vesad something like a galliot or 
a ketch, used the Dutch as a Shing-boat in the 
German Ocean. It is not certain \wether these 
were named after the Doggerhank, or viee vend, 

DO'GGEBBAHK, an extensive flat sand-hank 
in tho middle of tho German Oce!ui,yhctwecn Eng- 
land and Denmark, in lat 54* H., a^ 

long. 1“ — 6“ 7' E. It stretches 320 miles cast- 
north-east, from 12 leagues cast of Flamborou^ 
Head to withm 20 leagiica of Jutland. A prolon- 
gation runs east towards Horn Pointy Denmark. 
The bank is in somo parts GO miles broad, but the 
avmge breadth is 40. Towards the English coast, 
it is only 9 fathoms deep, in somo parfi it is 30, 
but ^c nverage depth is 15 to 20, Tuc snirounding 
sea is in many parts 24 to GO fathoms deep. Tho 
surface of the bank consists chiefly of fine sand 
and ooze. It ia the seat of important English and 
Dutch cod-lishcrica. At fho south end of D., in 
1781, occurred the indccisivo naval fight between 
the Dutch and English fleets, under Admirals 
Zoutman and Parker rcspectivdy. 

DOGGETS COAT AND BADGE. These 
form a pnzo at a rowing-match on tho Thames 
every year on tho Ist of Augnst. Tho prize is 
a bequest of Thomas Do^t, on actor of Dniry 
l^inc Theatre, who desire A to signalise the acccs- 
sitin of George L to tho throne (August 1, 1716) 
ly a prize of a rratennan’s coat and badge. Sucli 
IS the account usually given ; it would appear, how- 
ever, from the followmg notice in tho Times news- 
jwiicr (August 2, 18G1), that there are several prizes 
rowed for on this occasion. ' The first prize is a 
livery aud badge given by hir Thomas Dogget, 
deceased, to which the Fishmongeis’ Company add 
a gninc.’i. ^lo second and third prizes are rcsjiec- 
lively live-eighths and threc-cightns of the interest 
nn £260, 17». 3d., formerly £200 South Sea Stock, 
left m the inll of Sir Wilbam Jolhfie, tho .'unoiints 
TBsiicctivcly being £4, 17s. SW. and £2, 18s. Od. 'Che 
for tho fourth man is £1, Hs. Od., and for 
the fifth and sixth men each £1, Is;, tho last three 
given by tho Company.' Besides these prizes, 
additional sums are occasionally given by jirivntc 
mdividunls^ to tho winner, or to the first, second, 
and thud in the race. The competition is by six 
young watermen whose apprcnticeMips have expired 
tho iirevious year ; cacli being in a boat by himself, 
with short oars or sculls. The barge-master of the 
Fishmongers’ Company is ordinntuy tiio umjiire. 
Tho competition takes place when the enrrent of 
the_ Thames, by recession of tho tide, is stroiy^st 
against the rowers ; and the race, which is mmi 
London Bridge to the Old Swan at Chelsea, always 
excites much local iutere^ being one of those manly 
sports in which the English take mucli pleasnre. 
DO'G-GBASS. Sec Coucn-Giuss. 

DOGLIA|NI, a town of Piedmont, Northern Italy, 
is situated in a mountainous district on tho left 
hank of tiie Bci^ 12 miles north-cast of Mondavi 
D. luts the remains of an old castle, bnt no otiicr 
buildings worthy of note. Horc five annual fairs 


DOGMA— DOG’S-TAIL GEASS, 

are held, at %vhicli cattle, hemp, and victuals are 
chiefly sold. Pop. 2000. 

DO GMA (Gr.), meant originally an opinion or 
proposition, put in the form of a positive assertion, 
truth being supposed to have been previously 
Bhc%vn.^ In theology, it T^as understood to signify 
a doctrine founded on Scripture, and advanced not 
for discussion hut for belief- But as this method 
of stating truth easily degenerates into the assertion 
of opinions without 'ground, and ■without regard to 
the aspect they may present to others, dogma and 
dogmatism have cojic in English to be almost 
synonymous nnth assertion rvituout proof. 

In continental theology, however, the word is 
still used without impljdng any censure, Dogmas 
(Gor. dogmen) meaning simply doctrines; and this is 
the case in^our onm expression. Dogmatic Theology, 
or Dogmatic, which is that branch of theology tfi'at 
treats of the systematic arrangement of the doctrines 
of Christianity. Older names for the same thing 
were Loci Tlieohgici and Thcologia Posiliva. — The 
first attempt to give a connected mew of Christian 
doctrine was made in the 3d o. by Origen in Ms work 
De Principiis. He was followed in the 4th c. by 
Augustine, who in his book De Dodrina Christiana, 
and others, treated of the whole body of doctrine 
held by the church, though without any very scien- 
tific anraugement. The contributions to Dogmatic, 
made in the .fith, 6th, and 7th centuries, were mere 
collections of ‘ sentences.’ In the East, in the 8th 
c., the doctrines of the Greek Church were tre.ated 
by John of Diimascus in a form already Aristo- 
telian, and his work m.ay be considered the first 
Bj'stematioaUy arranged treatise on Dogmatic. Ho 
makes no mention or purgatory. His book was as 
influential in the Greek Church as the writings of 
Augustine in the Latin. The regular systemafeing 
of doctrines began •u'ith the Scholastics in 'the 
11th c., hut degenerated often into hair-splitting. 
The first cultivators of Dogmatic theology among 
the Scholastics were Hildebeit of Tours and Abelard) 
who were followe'd by Petrus Lombardus, Alexander 
de Hales, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Sootus, &c. 

The era o'f the Eeformation awoke Dogmatic to 
a> new life, leading it hack from Aristotle to 
biblical theology. But the controversies between 
the different churches in the 17th c., aud the too 
great importance attached to Confessions of Faith, 
cramped anew its freedom, and gave it again a 
Scholastic turn. Many of our stUl standard treatises 
on systematic divinity wear traces of these fetters, 
and contrast strildngly with the independence and 
vigour of inquiry displayed in the similar works of 
Mclanchthon, Calvin, aud other reformers. A fresh 
revival followed in Germany the spre.ad of the 
critical philosophy of Kant, when biblical theology 
rose up in contradistinction to the theology of 
confessions, and dogmatic was grounded on the 
critical inteipretation of Scripture rather than on 
traditional formulas. Hence, however, have sprung 
■widely diverging views. One party still held fast 
by the existing confessions ; another looked chiefly 
to the contents of Scripture ; while a third subjected 
confessions arid Scripture alike to the test of reason. 
Besides these, there arose in more recent times, 
a school of dogmatic theologians, formed on the 
philosophical systems of Jacobi aud Schelling, who 
looked for the essence of religion in the human soul 
itself, and considered phristianity as the historical 
revelation of it. Of this school, Schleiennachcr, 
and in some respects Neander and Eothe also, 
may be considered the representatives ; and of all 
the Gennan schools, it is that which seems to be 
exercising the greatest influence on the speculative 
theology of Britain. The most recent important 
work in this dep.artment of theology is Peter Lange’s 

! Philosophische Dogmaiih (2 vols., Heidelh. 1849 

1851). The Dogmatic of D. P. Strauss is constructed 
• from the Hegehan point of i-iew, and in its leading 
results comes back to the system of Spinosa. 

It deserves remark that Christian dogmatic and 
morality, which it had been the custom to discuss 
separately since the 17th c., have recently been 
treated in eombinatiou by Nitsch .and Beet The 
scientific investigation of Christian doctrine in 
Germany has not been confined to the Protestant 
churches. 'A number of Catholic theologi.ans have 
occupied themselves ■with this branch of sacred 
science ; some, as 6. Hermes of Bonn, innlining to 
freedom of investigation, and others, as Liebermann, 
to the defence of the usual formulas. 

The Histoky op Dogmas or Doctrines has been 
raised in Genn.any to the rank of a distinct branch 
of sacred science. In this country, the facts ■with 
which it deals have received only passing notice 
in,treatise3 on systematic theology, aud in ecclesias- 
tical history have been considered as the ‘internal 
history of the church.’ The pursuit of this branch 
of inquiry is characteristic of Protestantism ; in the 
Catholic Church, it is considered as endangering 
the imity of the faith. Many Protestants everr 
dislilce the idea of a ‘ development ’ of Christian 
doctrine, which seems to he involved in its having 
a history. It is not necessary, however, to believe 
that doctrines hitherto absolutely unknown or 
denied, came from time to time to be embodied in 
the orthodox creed of Christendom. See Develop- 
ment. Though this may he denied, it remains 
an indisputable fact tbat the several doctrines 
came one after the other into prominence in the 
consciousness of the church; and that in each 
period of her history there is some one leading 
doctrine which assumed an importance, as if it were 
the mainstay of Christianity. To depict this suc- 
cession or evolution of ■views ■with their struggles 
and modifications, and trace the different ways in 
which the several doctrines were at different periods 
formulated and embodied in the creeds, is the object 
of a History of Doctrines (Ger. Dogmengeschichte). 
There is, of coume, room for great variety in the 
method of treating such a subject. One of the 
most important works on tliis subject is Neandcr’s 
Dogmengeschichte, edited by J. L. Jacobi, HaUe, 1856 ; 
a translation of which into English was published bv 
Bohn, 2 vols., 1858. 

DOGS, Isle op, or Poplar Marshes, a Em.all 
peninsula in the county of Middlesex, England, 
formed by a circuitous v^finding of the Thames, is 
situated in the vicinity of London, distant three and 
a half miles east-south-e-ast from St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. It is about a mile long, and three-quarters of 
a mile broad. In what may be called the istlmius 
of ■the peninsula are situated the West India Docks. 

It is said that the Isle of Dogs derives its name » 
from the circumstance that the Icing’s hounds were 
formerly kept here. This tradition, however, is 
not well authenticated. 

DO'G-SHORE. See Launching. 

DO'G’S-TAIL GRASS {Oynosurus), a genus of 
grasses having a pretty close spike or ear, each 
spikelet with two equal glumes and 3 — 5 florets, 
and beneath each Bj)ikelet a comb-like bract or 
involucre. The species, which are not very nume- 
rous, are chiefly n.atives of Europe and Asia. Two 
are found in Britain, hut one only is common and 
valuable, the Crested D. G. (0. cristatus), which 
forms an important part of almost all good 
pastures, and is partioiUarly esteemed for sheep- 
pastures and lawns, for the improvement of which 
it is often sown. Its herbage is fine and close, and 
its deep roots secure it against droughts, which causa 

til 




DOGPISH-DOGLLOJl. 


disappeared for ever, the Kepuhlio itself haring been 
dissolved. 

DO'GFISH, the popular name of some of th^e 
smaller species of shark; apparently owing its 
origin— like the names Porbeagle, Hound, Sc., 
bestowed on others of the same family— to^ their 
habit of following their prey like dogs huntiM m 
packs. Of the species to which the name D. is 
'given on the British coasts, one of the most abun- 
dant is that sometimes called the Common D. (.dMn- 
thias vulgaris); also knoivn as the Picked (i-e., 
piked or spined) Dogfish. It belongs to the family 
Spinacida:, of which one characteristic is the 
presence of a spine before each of the two doraal 
fins; and which is further characterised by haying j 
spiracles or spout-holes ; by having five gill-opemi^ 
on each side all before the pectoral fins; and by 
having no anal fin, and no mctitating membrane of 
the eye. The body is long and tapering ; the head 
flat; the snout conical; the teeth in both jaws 
sharp-edged, and formed for cuttmg. The taU-tin is 
longer than it is broad. Tho'upper parts .are slate- 
gray, the under p.arts yeUoinsh-white ; the skin 
very rough when rubbed from tail to head, but 
seeming quite smooth when rubbed in the contrary 
directimi. This fish uses its spines in a remarkable 
manner, bending itself into the form of a bow, and 
imbeuding -with 'll powerful spring; and ‘if a finger 


food in the Orkney Islands. It has been suggested 
that the fins of these and other shar^ mi^t.be 
used for making gelatine soup, as in China. 

DO'G-FOX, a name sometimes given to certain 
small animals of the family Cahidee, allied to the , 
Gorsac (q. v.),' and, like it, referred to the genus 
Cynalopa;. They have a sharp muzzle, not unlike 
*baf. of a m-evhound. rather large, erect,, pointed 



in tlie dog, the tail bushy like that of a fox. ihey 
inhabit ■wann parts of Asia and Africa ^ ana some, 
if notall of them, bmrow. 

DO'GGEB is a vessel something like a galliot pr 
a ketch, used by the Dutch as a fishing-heat in the 
German Ocean. It is not certain whether these 
were named after the Doggerhank, or vice vsrsd. 

DO'GGEBBANK, an extensive flat sand-hank 
in tbe middle of tbe German Ocean, /betweeu Eng- 
land and Denmark, in lat 54“ 10^ — 57 »24 N,, and 
long, r— 6“ 7' E. It stretches 320 miles east- 
north-east, from 12 leagues east of Plamhorough 
Head to vvithin 20 leagues of Jutland. A prolon- 
gation runs ; east towards Horn Point, Denmaw. 
The bank is in some parts GO miles broad, hut the 
average breadth is 40. Towards the English aoasi, 
it is only 9 frthoms deep, in some parts it is 30, 
but the average depth is 15 to 20. The surrounmng 
sea is in many parts 24 to CO fathoms deep. * The 
surface of the hank consists chiefly of fine sand 
and ooze. It is the scat of important Engmh and 
Dutch cod-fisheries. At the south end of D., in ■ 
1781, occurred the indecisive naval fight between 
the Dutch and English fleets, under Admirals 
Zoutman and Parker respectively. 

DOGGET’S COAT AHD BADGE. These 
form a prize at a roAving-match on the Thamia 
everv vear on the 1st of August. The pnze is 


Dogfish, 

bo placed on its bead, it -will strike it witbout 
piercing its oivu skin.* It attains a length of three 
or four feet. It is very widely distributed, being 
foimd in the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the 
South Seas. It causes great annoy.anco to fisher- 
men, by cutting the hoolcs from their lines, and still 
more by frightening away the shoals of herring, m 
which other kinds of D. share the blamo with it. 
It sometimes appears in prodigious numbers ; 20,000 
have been taken in a net at one time on the coast of 
Cornwall; and the fishermen of the Orkneys and 
Hebrides sometimes load their heats to the waters 
edge with them. The flesh, .although coarse, is 
dried and eaten; the livers yield oil, .and the refuse 
parts are used as inamu-e. — The other British dog- i 
fishes belong to the genus Sq/Uitivi, of the fiamily ; 
SajUiida:, wliich have an anal fin, and two dorsal 
fins placed far haclp Tlioy resemble in general 
form tbe species just described, and like it, they 
have tbe tail-fin longer than it is broad— they have 
fivo ciU-openings on each side— tbo last of *\vhicb, 
liowcver, is over tbe base of tbo pectoral fin. They 
I have spout-holes, and no nictitating membrane ; 
but their .teeth are very difTcrent, having a l^g 
ccntnal point, "with shorter points on each side. Tim 
Spotted D. of two species {Ss ca7i'icula and S. 
catulu8)f both of a generally reddish-bro’sra colour, 
and marked with dark spots, is often t^cn with 
bait on all parts of the British coasts ; and althoimU 
almost never brought to market, is much used for 
OIG 


every year on the Ist oi August. The p^e is 
a bequest of Thomas Dogget, an actor of Drury 
Lane Theatre, who dosired^to signalise the acces- 
sion of George I. to the throne (August 1, 1715) 
by a prize of a waterman’s coat and badge. Such 
is the account usually ^ven ; it would appear, how- 
ever, from the follo^ving notice in the OMtucs news- 
paper (August 2, 1861), that there are several pnzes 
rowed for on, this occasion. * The first prize is a 


lively and badge given by bir Thomas Dogget, 
deceased, to which the Fishmongers’ Company add 
.1 guinea. Tbo second and third prizes arc respeo- 


a guinea. The seconq ana tipa prizes arc rcape^ 
tively fivc-cigbtUs and tbrec-cigbtbs of tbo intere^ 
on £200, 17s.' 3d., formerly £200 South Sea Stock, 
left in the will of Sir "William JoUiffe, the amounts 
respectively being £4, 17^. Od. and £2, 18s. 9d. ^e 
prize for tbo fourth man is £1, lls. Gd., and for 
the fifth and si-xth men each £1, Is., tbe last three 
given by the Company.’_ Besides these prizes, 
additional sums are occasion.'dly given by private 
individuals to tbe winner, or to the first, second, 
and third in tbe race. The competition is by six 
young watermen whoso apprenticeships have ciqnrcd 
the previous year ; each being in a boat by himseU, 
^vitll short oars or sculls. The barge-master of the 
Fishmongers’ Company is ordinanly the umpure. 
Tlio competition takes place wben_ the ciwrent of 
the Thames, by recession of the tide, is 'strongest 
'against the rowers; and the race, which is from 
London Bridge to the Old Swan at "Chelsea, .always 
excites much local interest, being one of those manly 
sports in "wbich tbo English take much pleasure. 

DO'G-GRASS. See Couch-Grass. 

DOGLIA'Ili, ntomi of Piedmont, Northern Italy, 
is situated in a moimtainous district on the left 
bank of the Boa, 12 miles north-east of MondOTa. 
D. has tbo remains of an old castle, but no other 
buildings worthy, of note. Hero five amiual fairs 





remains of a castle built by IPredeiick Barbarossa in hardy kinds reqiiire the aid of a little artificial heat, 
iuc 12th century. D. is likewise memorable for and they are reckoned inferior to other kinds of 


having sustained several sieges. 


h raise or garden vegetables of easier cultivation. 


DO'LE-FISH seems to be that fish which fisher- wcU-known Chmese sauce or ketchup caUed 
men employed in the north seas do of custom receive from the Boy Bean. Allied to 

for their allowance, 35 Hen. VIII. o. 7 genus Canavalia, to which belong the 

■nnTwe: Am wttxtwo at o iv " ' t t Sword Beatjs of India. (7. pladmla, the commonly 
f. ® ® these are of meat cultivated species, has pods two feet long. Another 

antiqmty. St Chiysostom speaks of them as bemg gcn „3 jg Pwphocarpus. Tne seeds of P. (etra- 

mvon to proomo rest to the soul of the deceased gonolobu^, formerly D. tetranonolohus, are used in 
On this ground, as well as on the score of general Mauritius as peas are in Britain ; and its pods 

benevolence, the practice of makmg gifts to the poor tuberous roots are common Indian esculents, 

at funerals was common until comparatively recent gome species of Padiijrhizus, also an allied genus, 
toes ; for it was contmued, sometimes on a mum- remarkable for their tuberous roots, as P. 
ficent scale, long after the custom of pmjang for angnlatns (formerly P. iulhoms), a native of India, 
the dead hjid been akandoned on tho mtioduction ciUtivated in South America and other wamJ 
of reformed doctrines, -^mhola m his I^onj of countries, which produces pleasant tumip-liko 
Leiccstershxre, spealnng of Strathem m ifeiMand tubers; and P. <n7o6us, which has tubers two feet 
Hundred,_obseryes of this us.age: ‘In 1/90, them long and ne.arly cylindiical, much used as a boiled 
were 432 inhabitants, the number taken by the last vegetable in China .and Cochin-China, 
person who earned .about bread, which was given t • -a i , a . 

for doh at a funer.al; a custom formerly coiSmon .toy ty 

throughout this part of England, though now faUen The word doll n of doubtful denvation; 

much into disusi The practice was sometimes to possibly from zdol; m French, the name is potipje; 
bequeath it by will; but, whether so specified or rac a girl a doU. 
not. the ceremonv was seldom omitted. On such dolls dates from the most remote toes. 


not to receive it w.as a mark of particular disrespect.’ .““^mg and fondhng infants wMch is implanted 
These doles, whether in money or in .articles of food charaoten Precisely as 

and ale, were .at one time common not only in “ ™^'on m England fonaes 

England, but in IVales, Irelahd, and Scotland; and «• finely dressed doll worth a gumea, so does the 
the custom maybe said to have represented, in a 9^ an African or Esquimaux take dehgit 

simple state of society, that form of benevolence ? “ Pi.®‘=\°f wood or bone oa^ed rudely m the 
which, in the present d.ay, consists of bequests to “ baby-m fact, mrls m tbe humbler ranks 

hospitals and other pubUo charities. By soma “ny sometimes te seen kug™g and taltog to a 
avriters, the custom of making doles at funerals is H ^®®“.®*®'i f ^®Y .i^ 

traced to the sin-offering of the Hebrews. See “V child. Bus is not the place to discuss tins. 

Brand’s Popular Anltqui&, edited by Ellis. ctmous psychologic.al phenomenon ; it is enough to 

,, j . say that the love of dolls is a perfectly legitunato 

DOLGELLEY ( dale of hazels ), the capital of feeling, and its exercise helps to cultivate not only 
^lenoneth, North wales, near the centre of the tender affections, hut taste as regards the making 


iMenonetu, iNortn wales, near tiie centre of the tender affections, hut taste as regards the making 
counw, and the largest to^jm in it, is situated on and management of children’s dresses. Accord- 
the bames of the Wnion, 20S miles north-west by ingly, the Keeping of a doll becomes a part of the 


wxi« Vi i/xic »Txxjuxi, xxxuca uuiuu-wcai. mgiy, tiio Keeping ot a Uoll hecomes a part of the 

west of London. It hw m pch and picturesque home-education of girls ; and is recognised to he so 

v.aUey, at the foot of Cadet Idns, and dunng the by the universality of the practice, 
summer months is much frequented by English and As in the case of most other Toys (q. v.), dolls 
foreign tourists. It has , manufactures of coarse were at one time imported into Great Britain chiefly 
wooUens .and fl.aimel3 ; its Welsh Tweed is in great from the Netherlands; and hence not an unusual 
repute and demand throughout the kmgdom;_ Iamb name for a doU was a Flanders b.ahy. These old 
and lad sluns arc tanned and dressed ; and in the Flemish or Dutch doUs were made of wood, ^vith 
^cmi^ there are fulling-milla and bleackgreens. neatly formed faces and flashy dresses, the cheaper 
Pop. (1871) 2217. Here, m 1404, Owen Glendwr lands having slender wooden legs. Latterly, there 
u a parliament, and signed a treaty of alliance have been great improvements in the making of 


with Charles long of France. 


doUs, and in England it has assumed the character 


DO'LICHOS, a genus of plants of the n.-itural ot a manufacture ; but there are stUl large iinporta- 
order Leguminosco, sub-order Papilionacea;, closely tlons from tbe coiintiies on tbe Bbine, Franco, 
allied to Phaseolus (see Kidney Bean), and chiefly and Sivitzerland. In these continental coimtries, 
distinguisbed by tbe extension of the base of tbe women and children .are mostly engaged in the 
standard so as to embrace the wings of the corolla manufacture. Some carve the heads and bodies, 
at their base. The genus includes a considerable others paint the faces and necks, others prepare 
number of species, some of them shrubby, some legs and arms, and a different class out out, sow, 
annual, and some perennial herbaceous plants, and put on the dresses. These operations are seldom 
Some ot them have beautiful flowers, and some of executed in one manufactory. Usually, dealers 
tbe herbaceous species are cultivated on account of buy the fragments so far prepared by villagers, 
their seeds, which afford a kind of pulse ; or of .and vet them put together in a wholesale way. 
their young pods, which, like those of the Kidney As the time employed in tlie preparatory pro- 
Bean, are boiled for the table. Among these are cesses is sc.arcely of any marketable \aduo, the 
D. Lallab, a native of India and Egjqit (which has prices of fra^ents are most insigniCoant. Hence, 
been made the typo of a separate genus, Lablab) ; as regards all the cheap kinds, with painted faces 
P. Nanhnieus (or Lahlab Nanldnicus), a Chinese and ringlets, dolls can be imported at a cost 'below 
species ; D. Lubia, a native of Egypt ; Z>. sesqui- that at which they could be executed by band- 
pedalis, a native of America ; P. Soya or Soja, labour in England. When, however, we come to 
//t6picfa (the Soy Bean), Z). Uaiianp, and H. iraf/foras dolls of a superior kind, with moulded wax or 
(Horse Gram), natives of India ; P. spliaerospermus composition faces, arms, and feet, glass-eyes, stuffed 
(Calavana or Blaok-oyed Pe.a), a native of the West bodies, flaxen ringlets, and gauze dresses, the 
Indies, In the climate of Britain, oven the moat Engbsh, by their machinery and capital, carry off tbe 



DOLI/AR— DOLLOl^D. 


trade. In London, in 1861, there irere tweniy-three 
Qoll-makers, of Tvhom one made them from gutta- 
peroha.^ In _t^ as in other trades, there is an 
economic division of labour ; for example, there are 
dolls head-makers, dolls’ log and arm makers, 
doll sewers, doll stufFers, dolls’ wig-makers, dolls’ 
eye-makers, and doU dressers. For some dresses, 
remnants of calico, gauze, silk, and other materials 
are procured from shops; hut for fashionably dressed 
doUs, much in demand, it is necessary to buy goods 
on a large scale. The extent to which dolls’ glass- 
eyes are manufactured appears surprising. Some 
wars ago, in evidence before a committee of the 
House of Commons, a glass-manrrfacturer at Bir- 
mingham stated that he had received, at one time 
an order for £500 worth of doUs’ eyes. The che.aper 
dolls eyes are simply small hollow glass-beads, 
made of wto enamel, and colomed wiSi black or 
blue, but without any attempt at variety or effect - 
while those eyes of a higher quaHty h.ave a rimr of 
colour to represent the iris. The introduction of 
wnes and mechanism to mrxe the eyes move or I 
■mnk at pleasure, and also to cause the doU to 
utter the sounds ‘papa’ and ‘mamma,’ have been! 
■highy appreciated steps in advance, with a corre- 1 
spondrug rise in prices. It is stated in the e.xpe- 
nence of the trade, that since Victoria came to j 
the tmone, blue' eyes for dolls have been in the 
ascendant m England; but that black eyes find the 
best market on the continent, especially for Spanish ■ 
dolls. Black dolls are made for export to America 
a request by girls of negro parentage’ j • 

and the introduction of gutta-percha is favourable ' 
for this branch of the trade. Composition-heads i 
are usually m.ade of papier-mdcU, oast in a mould, 
and w.axed and painted to represent the features j 
T, 9'?,®.,';^ *^® “ost attractive stalls at the Great 
E.'^bition m 1861, was that which contained the 
dolls of Madame Montanari, a London manufacturer J 
Referrmg to this staU, the Jury Eeport said: ‘It i 
consiste of a senes of dolls, representing all ases, ‘ 
from infancy to womanhood, arranged in several I ® 
family groups, with suitable and elegant model ? 
furmture. These dolls have the hairr eyelashes. ^ 
and _ eyelids separately inserted in the wax, and ” 
are, in other respects, modelled with lifelike truth- 
fulness. Much sl^ is also evinced in the variety of I ? 
expression which is given to these figures, in regard ^ 
to the ages and stations which they are intended to ¥ 
represent. Some of those dolls were sold at five ) 
gumeas imdressed ; and at a greatly increased price I'l' 
I J^en ricUy attired. The same exhibition shewed j ^ 
how much sldll is now exercised in making raw. 
dolls, ill which almost every part is formed of textiJe 
matenals. - al 

DO LLAR is the name of a coin, and the unit in j 
the monetary system, of the United States. The 
ongin of the name deserves notice. Dollar is a “ 
vanety of the Ger. ihaler, Low Ger. dahler, Dan. 
dnfcr ; and the word came to signify a coin thus : ® 
About the end of the 15th c., the Counts of Schlick 
corned the silver extracted from their mines at 
Joactas-thal (Joachim’s Valley) into ounce-pieces, in 
which received the name of Joachims-thaler— fr 
the Ger. adjective from the name of the place Ji 
( Joachims-dalers,’ as it were). These coins gained wi 
such a reputation, that they became a kind of hr 
pattern; and others of the same kind, thou<'h made lo( 
in other places, took the name, only topping | hi 
the first part of the word for shortness. The as 
American doUar is taken from the old Spanish at 
dollar or piastre, and is only slightly less. It was sel 
fomerly only of silver; but smee the influx of an 
Californian gold (1849), a great issue of gold doUar- lai 
pieces lias taken place. The basis of tbe monetary { La 
United States is silver, and since J wc 


W37 the silver dollar is required to contain 41‘’l 

_Ihe United States dollar is generally estimated 
m exchange at 4s._ 2d. sterling. Besides dollars, 
there are corned m sdver, half-dollars, truarier- 
dollars, dimes M.), half-dimes (.Jj. dol.), and 

three-cent pieces. With regard to these, it was 
^^® ■'height of the half-doll.ar 
diall be 192 grains, and that of the others propor- 
taonal to this; and that such silver coins shall 
be legal tenders for all sums not exceeding' five 
doRars. Accounts are kept in dollars and ?ents. 

“re written thus': 
§14 ib — thirteen dollars and seventy-eight cent« 
The standard gold of the United State? is of the 
same fineness as the silver— namely, A; and of tliis 
are corned double e.agles, c.aglo3, half-eagles, and 
quarter-eagles, of 20, 10, 6, and 21 dol’arl, besides 
three-doll.arandone-dollar pieces. ThedoUarorthaler 
in Geimany has various aaalues. That of Prussia, 
Which IS most current, is equivalent to 3s. sterling. 

,, “ ■'’illage in Clackmannanshire, ou 

the right banlc of the Devon, ten miles ensf..T>ni-n,. 


2- AT.- - 1 Ui — V - Sir '-'i.ici^niaimansmre, ou 
J. “® of the Devon, ten miles e.ast-north- 

n , , Stoling. It lies in a plain under the Ocliills 

e W- ■r-)- Coal and iron occur in the vicinity. D. is 
e founded in 1818 under the 

yr^^f C“Pf“ih M‘Hab, a native of the parish, who 
^ bequeathed £80,000 for the purpose. The academv 
/ was incorporated by act of parli.ament in 1847, and 
e ® ^nooipal and 19 teachers in the clakics, 
s ¥• ?.’ ““'^“rn lan^ages, &c. The minister and 

1 Jurk-sessloa of D. were tbe original patrons and 
governors, but in 1847 the trust was extended so as 

J to include the Lord-lieuten.ant, Vice-lieutenant. 

2 .^enff of the county, th4 Brinoip.al 
, of the University of Edmburgh, county gentlemen, 

to-o members of the Presbytery of Stirling, .and 
two represe^atives appointed by the parli.imentarv 
I electore of Dollar. Pop. (1871) 2123. The priii- 
I feature of L. are its many famous 

bleacheries on the banks of the Devon. A mile 
I north of D. are the fine mins of Castle Campbell, in 
.a wild romantic situation, on the top of a hidi 
’ “if 2 'ook, in a hollow in the bosom of t£e 

Och^, .amid mountain rivulets and thick bosky 
; woods. It long belonged to the Argyle famUy. 
John Emox is said to have resided in the castle 
imder the protection of Archibald, fourth Earl of 
Aigyle, who was the first Scotch noble to embrace 
Piotestantism publicly. 

“ fibff of the German Oce.an, 
*’^® ”’^®® between Hanover 
and Holland. It is about 10 miles in length by 
7 m bre.adth, .and was formed by inimd.ations of 
1 ® which took place in the latter 

half of the 13th c., and the last in the IGth century. 
By these wateiy inroads a large number of villages 
were submerged, and tkousands of persons perished. 

_ DO'LLOND, John, a distinguished optician, 
mventor of the achrom.atic telescope, was descended 
from a IVench refugee family, and bom in London, 
June 10, 1706. His Lather was an operative sillc- 
weaver, in humble circumstances, and D. was also 
brought up to that occupation. Engaged .at the 
loom .aU day, he devoted great part of the night to 
his favourite studies of m.athematics, optics, and 
! .a^onomy. Not content with these, he turned his 
' .attention to the most varied subjects, made him- 
self acquainted with anatomy, and even theolo<n' 
and went so far in the study of the olassimi 
Jangmages .as to translate the Greek Testament into 
Larin. French, German, and Italian also, he knew 
well. Ho apprenticed his eldest son, Peter, to 


DOLLY SHOP— DOLPHIX. 

TO opHoian ; and after the latter had cstablishec 
nimself m business on bis O'U’n account, be "wa 
joined by his father in 1752. John D. now devotee 
JumseU to the improvement of the dioptric tele 
scope, in which ho was encouraged by the mos 
distinguished scientific men of the time. After 
senes of Avell-contrived experiments and researches 
earned on for several years, he succeeded ii 
constriicting lenses that produced images withou 
.any coloured fringe. See AonnojiATic. This was 
undoubtedly the gre.atest improvement th.at the 
^lescope had received since its first ini'cntion 
The Memoir Jpuhlished in the PhJhsophical Trans- 
actions^ for 175S) in which ho gaa*e an account of his 
nivesti^ations, avas rewarded by the coimcU of the 
Eoy.al Society with the Copley medal. In 17G1, D. 
was elected a Pellow of the Poyal Sociefy; hh 
death toolc place on the 30th of Hovomber of the 
s.ame year.^ His two sons continued to carry on the 
business with great reputation and success. 

DO'LLY SHOP, the n.amo popularly given in 
London to a shop where rags and other hinds of 
old articles are bought, and over the door of avhich 
a black doll is usu.-itly suspended. It is understood 
that dolly shops are in m.iny instances a hind of 
unlicensed paivnbroking concerns. Por.sm.all .articles, 
a few pence are given, on the understanding that 
the seller can buj' ttcni back at an adi’anec some 
days after. In Edinburgh and Glasgow, shops of 
this kind are known as wee pawns, and give some 
concern to m.agistrates and police. 

pOLMEH, the name given in France to what 
British arohicologists call a CnostLEcn (q. v.j. The 
dolmen, properly so called, consists of one large 
unhewn stone resting on two or more unhewn stones 
placed erect in the earth. But the name is some- 
times applied to structures where several blocks are 
raised upon pillars, so as to form a sort of gallery. 
One of the most remarkable monuments of this kind 
is the Pkira Couvert, about a mile and a h.aU from 
Saumm. It is 64 feet long, about 15 feet wide, and 
about 0 feet high. It has four stones on each side, 
four on the top, and one at each end. The stone at( 
the east end has fallen doum ; all the others appear 
to bo as they were originally placed. Some of them 
are of great size, one on the roof me.asuring 24 feet 
in len;^h, and more than 2 feet in thickness. All 
are of the sandstone of the neighbourhood. The 
floor is unpaved. Dolmen is behevod to bo a Celtic 
word, signifying a stone table. The monuments to 
wliich the name is given are supposed to bo the 
sepulchres of the ancient Celts or Gauls. 

DO'LOMITB, BITTER SPAR, or MAGNE'- 
tSIAH LPMESTOHE, a mineral consisting of 
Carbonate of Lime .and Carbonate of Magnesia in 
somewhat variable proportions, sometimes nearly 
equal, the c.arbonate of lime 'often 'greatly pre- 
ponderapng; and usually containing also a little 
—sometimes neariy 20 per cent. — of carbonate of 
iron. It is softer than limestone; usually white; 
sometimes may, yellow, or bronm; and occurs 
compact, cellular, or porous, gramUar, foliated, and 
crystallised. Its crystals are usually rhomboidal, 
and its cleavage is rhomboid.al. It is readily dis- 
pngiiished from limestone by its feeble effervescence 
in acids. It occasionally occurs in veins accompanied 
arith quartz, calcareous spar, &c., but also as a rock, 
.and forms mountain ^masses. It is often used as a 
bu|lding_ stone; the how Houses of Parliament are 
built of it. It is .also burned and made into morhar, 
but the lime obtained from it remains much longer 
caustic than lime from common. limestone; and if 
spread on land in the same quantity, impairs r,ather 
than increases the, fertility of the soil, seeming to 
burn up the vegetation. The magnesia which such 

1 'lime’ contains, does not enter rapidly into com- 
3 bination with carbonic acid as lime does and to 

1 the magnesia this injurious influence on vegetation 
is .ascribed. — Brown Spar (q. v.) or Pearl Spar is a 
i v.rriety of dolomite. 

DO'LPHIlf (Ddphinus), a genus of Getacea, the 
type of a family, Dclphinida;, which is ch.araoterised 
by a moderate size of head — differing in this from 

the Caloclonticlai or Fliyselerida (see Cachoioi) 

aud usually by having numerous simple .and conical 
or nearly comcal teeth in both jaws, although some 
of the species lose those of the upper jaw at an 
early .age. The blow-hole is single. The family Del- 
phinidee includes, along avith the dolphins, porpoises, 
grampus, &c., many animals, wliich on account of 
their larger size .are very commonly called whales, 

.as the Beluga or Whito Whale, the Caaing Wliale, 
the^ Bottlehc.ad, &c. It contains also a few species, 
avhich inluabit, not the ocean, but tropical aud sub- 
tropical rivers, as the Soosoo of the G.anges and the 
Inia of the Amazon. The true Dolphins have tho 
snout prolonged into a r.ather slender beak, which 
is not only abruptly separated from tho convex 
forehead, but even by a marked furrow. Both jaws 
are furnished with numerous equal teeth. The 
species are numerous, most of them recently dis- 
covered, and none of them .apparently having tho 
very wide geographical range formerly ascribed to 

Common Dolpliin {Dclji/anus delphis). 

the common D. {D. delphis), with which they were 
confounded. They arc very voracious anim.als, and 
arc said to prey not only on iishes, medusm, cepha- 
lopods, &c., but even on tho wounded and feeble of 
their own species. They live, however, in herds, 
which often delight the vmyager in the ocean 
solitude by the gambols which they perform aroimd 
his ship. ‘They may be discerned at a great 
distance; as they are continually Ic.aping from tho 
surface of the sea, .an action which, as it seems to 
have no obvious object, is probably tho mere 
exuberance of animal mirth. YTicn a shoal is 
;een thus frolicldng .at the distance of a mile or 

7VTO, in a few moments, h.aving c.aught sight of the 
jhip, down they come trooping "with the velocitj» of 
he wind. MGien arrived, they display their agility 
n a thousand graceful motions, now leaping with 
iurved bodies many feet into tho air, then darting 
lirough a wave with incredible velocity, leaving a 
dender wake of whitening foam under the w.ater ; 
low the thin back-fin only is exposed, cutting the 
iurf.aco like a knife; then tho broad and muscular 
.ail is clcv.atcd as the animal plunges pctpendicul.irly 
lown into tho depth, or dives beneath tho keel to 
ixplore the opposite side.' 

The Common D. is found in the Mcditerrane.in 
ind in the Horthem Atlantic Ocean. It is usimlly 
lot more than 6 or 8 feet long, but individuals have 

62) 
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been seen of 10 feet. The body tapers towards the 
tail. The tail is crescent-shaped, and about a foot 
in breadth. The beat is about 6 inches long. 
The blow-hole is orescent-shaped, with the horns 
directed backwards. The colour is blackish on the 
back, grayish on the sides, and a satiny glistening 
white beneath. The female D. brings forth a single 
young one at a time, which she suckles and nurses 
with great care. Although an inhabitant of the 
ocean, the D. emits a peculiar murmuring or sup- 
pressed lowing cry. The flesh of the D. was formerly 
considered a delicacy, and sailors stUl regard the 
capture of one as a happy event. 

Prom the form of its beak, the D. receives from 
the Drench the names of JBec d’Oie (Goose-beak) 
and Oie de Mer (Goose of the Sea). It was veiy 
differently regarded and designated by the ancient 
Greeks: it was their Hhros Idithys (sacred fish), 
was invested with many fabulous attributes, and was 
the subject of many mythological legends. It 
was supposed to be pecuharly friendly to men. It 
was sacred to Apollo, who 
was worshipped at Delphi 
ith dolp hins for his 
‘f symbols. The figure of 

i'l accompanying 

illustration) appears on 
ancient coins and 
' ^ medals : it is said to 

Dolphin. have been borne on the 

shield of Ulysses; it early 
appeared on the shield of some of the princes of 
JVance, and gave its name to one of the fairest of 
the French provinces, from which the heir-apparent 
of the French throne came to be st 5 'lod the Dauphin. 
It is not easy to account for the high regard in 
which the D. was .anciently held; nor is it alto- 
gether easy to explain the very general transference 
of its name in modem times to the coryphene, a 
veiy different creature, remarkable for those changes 
of colour in its dying moments which poets have 
delighted to celebrate. 

Of the other species of D. one only occurs, and 
that but rarely, in the British seas, the Bottle-nosed 
D. (D. Tursio], which is said sometimes to attain a 
length of 24 feet. It appears to belong to the 
northern parts of the world. 

Dolphins not unfrequently enter the mouths of 
rivers. A dolphin of the Ajctlo Ocean (D. leiicas) 
ascends into the fresh water of the Obi, to prey 
upon the ascending fishes of various kinds. 

DOLPHIN, Black (Ap/iis Faba), a species of 
Aphis (q. V.), or plant-louse, which infests the 


Black Dolphin : 

a, a colony; &, a ivinged insect, magnlflccl; c, a wingless 
female, magnified, 

bean, and often does considerable injury to crops, 
sucking the juices of the plants and preventing the 
G22 


development of flower-buds. It is of a dull, black, 
or dark-green colour, the young spotted with 
silveiy white. The first that .appear are aU 
wingless, but by and by tringed individu.al 3 are 
produced, and the pest spreads with great rapidity. 
It is in the succulent tops of the plants that 
the aphides first appear, and a common practice 
of gardeners is to remove the tops in which they 
are observed. 

DOM, or DON (from Lat. dominus, )ord). This 
title was originally assumed by the popes, from 
whom it descended, in France at least, to bishops 
and other dignitaries, and finally to monks. In 
Portugal, the title dom is confined to the sovereign 
and his family. The Spanish don was . originqSy 
confined to the nobility, but is now bestowed by 
eourtesy as indiscriminately as the English Mr or 
gentleman. The feminine doiin- is, in like ihanner, 
given to ladies. 

DO'M-BOC, or DOO'M-BOOK (book of dooms 
or sentences, liber jiididalis), the code of laws 
compiled by King Alfred, chiefly from the W est-Saxon 
collection of his own ancestor Ina, but comprising 
also many portions of the Kentish collection of 
Ethelbert, with the supplements of his successors, 
and of the Mercian laws of Offa. ‘Ina’s collection,’ 
says Dr Pauli, ‘ was the only one received entire 
into the Codex, which was chiefly applicable to 
the condition of the^West Saxons. ’A few articles 
were admitted here and there from the Kentish and 
Mercian laws, but research into this matter is not 
possible, as Offa’s book is lost.’ Alfred made few 
if any original laws, but contented himself with 
restoring, renovating, and improving those which he 
found .already in existence. The Vh est-Saxon dialect 
had become a written language c.arlier than any of 
the Teutonic dialects of the continent; and as the 
power of the clergy in S<axon England oviis of a more 
limited kind than elsewhere, the laws’ of l&ghand, 
up to the period of the Norman Conquest, were 
ad minis tered in the vernacular speech of the people. 
Alfred’s peoxiliarly Christian character is strongly 
impressed on his code, which begins avith extracts 
from the Bible, ‘The Lord sp.ake aU these words, 
saying, .1 ,am the Lord thy God.’ Then follow the 
ten commandments, the part of the Mosaic law 
relating to criminal offences, and passages from the 
Neat Testament, including the golden rule. Yet it 
should "be observed, that these e.xtracts prove not 
the ecclesiastical, but only the scriptural character of 
the Dom-boc. The code was r.atified by the Witan, 
as Alfr-ed expressly informs us. In addition to Dr 
Pauli’s life of Alfred, now published in two English 
translations, the reader is referred, for inform.ation 
on this subject, to Thorpe’s Introduction to Alfred’s 
Laws, in the Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 
i. p. 58. 

DOMBROW'SKI (properly D^ROoa’SKi), Jan 
Henryk, a distinguished Polish general, was bom 
29th August 1755, at Pierszoavioe, in the district of 
Cr.acoav. He entered the service of the Elector of 
Saxony in 1770; but in 1792, on the first symptoms 
of the insurrection in Poland, proceeded to Warsaw. 
He took part in the Polish camp.aigna against Russia 
and Prussia, and exhibited such remarkable military 
talent, that on the termination of hostilities, Suwar- 
row offered him employment in the Russian service, 
and Prussia made him a similar offer. Both were 
refused, and D. went to France, where, in 1796, he 
was commissioned by the Directory to form a Polish 
Legion among his exiled countrymen, of which he 
was appointed commander. The legion brilliantly 
^tinguished itself in the Italian campaign. While 
in Rome, the admirable discipline which D. pre- 
served among his troops, raised him so high in ^e 




cstuimtion of the Senate, tlrnt it presented liim -mtli Loretto in 1C07. But the tlireo most colobrated 
the standarda ■\niioh his p;rcat countryman Sobieski modem domes aro those of St I’etor’a (n. v.) at 
had taken from the 3'urles, ^vhen ho compelled them Eomc, of St Paid'a (q. v.) in London, and of tho 
to raise the aiego of Vienna, and wliioh ho had sent Pantheon (q.v.) in Paris. A very complete artiolo 
f Lorotto. In the campaign on domes, n-hich has been condensed iu’ tho PciinH 

of 1799 — 1800, B. gave splendid proofs of hia Cjiclopecdia, ivill bo found in tho JSiicydopCdic 
courage. After tho pe.aco of Amiens, D. became a M&tliodimtc, under ‘ Architecture.’ 

fTATinml I-- -f 1.1. _ _ 


summon lu<3 counti^Tncn to arms. His onfcranco iioiogna, iiibl. ilo Dcgan lug Btudies under 

into W.arsaw, .at tho head of tivelvo Polish dlvi- C.alv.acrt, and completed them under tho C.araooi. 
eions, resembled a classic.al'triiunph.’ AtDirseliau wBolo of his career, D. had much to 

and Friedland, ho von fresh laurels. In tho fat.al ^ho je-alousy of lavals, who aro not free 

llussian campaign of 1812, ho commanded one of auapicion of having caused his death by 

tho throe dimsions of the lifth corps d'armCe, and at B541. His frescoes aro distinguished by 

the pass.ago of tho Bercsina, E.avcd from destruction «<»Tectnes3 of design, soft delicacy, and freshness of 

tho relics of Poniatowslci’s coriis. In J8I.7, .at the tho heads of hia figures, in pariacular, are 

head of his Polos, hc' took an hoiiour.ahlo part in wnyrknulo for expressive force. Tho masterr-piooe 

tho battles of Teltow, Grosshccron, Jlltevbogk, .and Sj the ' Commimion of St Jeromo’ (in tho 

Lcipsic. jlitor tho fall of HapoIcon, D. returned to ratic.an), though .suggested by Ag. Caracci’s, ia 
Pohaiid, .and in 1815 w.a3 .appointed by the Emperor » <»'l>luno production. Tho ‘Life of tho Blessed 
Alexander a gcner.al of cav.aliy and Polish aoiiator; \“’firn, and tho ‘ Cure of tho Demomno Boy,’ aro 
l)Tit ill the ffmou’ing year lie ^^itll(l^c■\v from public exquLsito beauty. Out o£ ltalj% tho Museum 
cinplniTuont to liis estate in tho duchy of Posen Xouvro possesses tho largest number of D/s 

Ho tiled 6th Juno ISIS. avorks. 

DOME (If.al. dmmo). Though often used ajmony- DO'MESDAY BOOK, or DOO'MSDAY BOOK, 
mousl}’ until Cupola (q.v.), a dome, in the stricter tho name of ono of the oldest and most valuable 
Bonsc T.’ludi it iins^ obtained in tho languages of records of England, containing tho results of a statis* 
i^ortlicrn Europe, signifies Iho cxtcipal part of llio tical survey of that country mndo by William tbo 
fiphcncal or polygonal roof, of which the cupola Conqueror, and completed in the year 108C. TJio 
(c»/>o,or cuji) 13 the internal J>art,^ In Italian usage, origin of tho name — which seems to have been given 
however, it lias a wider signification than even the to other records of tho same Icind — is somewhat 
first, being used to denote tbo cathedral or cliicf uncertain ; but it has obrious reference to tho 
clnircU of a house (doraus) 2uir cxcdlcnccy Bupremo authority of tho book in doom or judgment 

cause of tbo nauio of tho on tho matters contained in it. It was anciently 
building bein" thus applied to the form of tho roof Icnoum by eovcrnl other names, such as tlio Liber de 


Eastern Empire, because it was at Consfeantinoplo Trcasuiy (wlicro it was Jong kept, together %rith 
and in the Dyzantinc provinces that it was first tho king’s seal, under three lodes and keys) ; 
employed in ecclesiastical structures. But it was tho Liber Ccnsnalis Anglia:, or Bato-book of 
tho Bomans who, in rcalify, were Iho inventors of E^land. 

the dome, as of all the other aiiplicatioiis of the The way in wliich the Biin'cy was made will bo 
semicircular arch. Of their success in applying it best described in tbo words of tho contemporary 
to largo buildings, wo have abundant proof in tho >n’itor in iho Anglo-Saxon Chronidc. After relating 
ancient domes still to bo scon in Borne and its how, in the year 1085, England was threatened 
neighbourhood. Tlio dome of the Pantheon is still with invasion from Dcnmanc .and Elnnders, and 
probably tho most magnificent domo in existence, liow King William prepared for its defence by 
.and others of smaller si^^o are to be seen in tho laying waste tho sca-shorcs, and by raising tho 
tuples of Bacchus, Vesta, Bomulu.s, Hercules, &c. largest army that had ever been seen in tbo isl.and, 
*Erom Homo it went to Constantinople, and from ‘billeting tbo soldiprs ujion liis subjects, every 
tho same source, also, camo tho few inRigiiificaiit man according to tho Land which ho possessed,* 
attcmjits at domes in the Western Empire.’ — the ann.alist goes on to say th.at at midwinter, 
Pergusson’s Handbook of ./lrc7nVccb<rf, ii. 91.‘L The when tho king was at Gloucester, ‘ho had a great 
external form of the dome of tho churdi of St consultation, ami spoko very deeply with his Matau 
Sophia at Constantinople, which hccaino Iho typical [i. c., great council or parliament] concerning this 
Chri.stian structure of the Idiid, vail be seen in the land, how it was held, and what were its tenantry, 
illustration appended to Byzantint AncinTiXTUiti:. Ho then sent his men all over England, into every 
♦See pAKTiinON’. Tho dome of San Vitale, at Bavenna shire, and c.ausod them to ascertain how many 
V.), is said to bo still more ancient than tliatof luindrcd hydes of land it contained, and what 
San Sophia, and is a very remarkable structuro of Lands the lung had in it, what cattlo there were in 
the same class. On tho church of St Marco, at the scvenil counties, and how much revenue ho 
\ cnicc, there arc no less than five domes, the centre ought to get yearly from each. Ho also caused them 
one, M is usuaL being-much larger than the others, to -wTite down how much land belonged to his arch- 
Tho interior of these domes is covered until Mos.axc bishops, to his bishops, his abbots, and liis carls, and 
(q.v.). So far from being peculiar to the few — that I may bo brief — what property every inliabi- 
churches wo li.avo mentioned, domes occur in tlio lant of all Jilugland possessed in land or in cattle, 
churches of almost cver^' to^vn along tho western and liow much money this was worth. So very 
shore of tho Adriatic, and form, in fact, tho chief straitly did he cause tho survey to he made, that 
architcctipal fcaturo of this side of Italy. The tlicro was not a single hyde, nor a yardJand of 
construction of domes in modem times was roWvcd ground, nor— it is shameful to say what ho 
m Borne, by tho building of that of Our Lady of thought no sbamo to do— was there an ox, or a 
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cow, or .1 pig passed bj', and that was not set 
down in the accounts, and then all tlieSc writings 
were brongiit to liim.’ 

The siirvey was made by commissioners called 
the King’s Justiciaries, who seem to have had the 
help of the chief men of every shire. By a sworn 
assize or jury of the shcrifTs, lords of manors, pres- 
byters of churches, reeves [i. e., grieves or overseers] 
of hundreds, bailiffs, and six \’illoin3 [i. e., tenants at 
will] of every ^dllage, they made inquest as to the 
name of the place ; who held it in the time of King 
Edward (1041 — lOGG) ; who was its present possessor; 
how man 3 ’' hydes there were in the manor; how 
many plonghgatcs in demesne [i. e., reserved in the 
lord’s ouTi hand] ; how m.any homagers or vass.als ; 
how many villeins ; how many cottars ; how many 
serfs ; what freemen ; how many tenants in soc,ago 
[i. e., tenants by hereditary right] ; how much wood ; 


how much meadow and pasture; what mills and 
fish-ponds; how much had been added or taken 
away; w'hatwasthe gross value in King Edward’s 
time; what was the present value ; and' how much 
each free-man or soe-man has or had. Of all this 
there was to be a tlireefold return or valuation: 

1. As the land was held in King Edward’s daj-s ; 

2. As it had been given by King AVilli.am ; 3. As it 
stood ,at the time when the survey was made ; and 
the jurors were to s.ay further whether the value 
could now bo raised. 

The returns thus g.athered in the several shires, 
and their lumdreds and other subdivisions, were 
arr,angcd and digested in the record which is now 
c.allcd the Gre.at or Exchequer Domesday. ,The 
ennmer.ation of the cattle and swine, which so 
moved the indignation of the Anglo-Saxon chronioler, 
was omitted from the record, <loubtlcsa because the 
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Spcciincn of Domesday Book : 

Tlic rcauina is ns follows 

Uci tract In Dominlo Stochte. Do flrtnn Hepis Eilwanli fait. Tunc no defendebnt pro 17 JlicJis. Kicliil ccliiavcrunt. Tcrr.a. 
csl 10 Carucal.T. In Dominlo sunt 2.v Caruentm & 24 Villanl nnd 10 BorilarlJ cum 20 C.wticls. Ibl Eclcsia nunm Willclmus 
tenet do licsc cum dimidia llida in Elcmosina. Ibl S Servi & 2 Molinl dc 25 sol. 4: 1C Acrm Trali. Sllra 40 I'oicoiiim 4: 
ipsa cst in parco Heats. 

Tempore Kcgls Edwardi 4: post valcbat 12 lib. Jlodo 15 ll.b. Tamcn qul tenet reddit 15 lib. nd pcnsum. Vicccomcs babet 25 solid. 


live-stock w.as .altering every month nod ye.ar, so 
that an account of its numbers in anj’ one ye.ar 
could not bo of jiermancnt importance; but that 
the enumeration w.as made, is proved by tho records 
called Little Domesday and tho Exon Domcsd.ay. 
These .arc believed to bo transcripts of tho original 
rolls or returns made bj- tho Conqueror’s commis- 
.sioners for tho counties of Essex, Korfolk, Suffolk, 
Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornw.all ; 
and thej’ set forth tho number of horses, oxen, 
sheep, goats, and pigs, together with somo other 
details left out, in the compilation of tho Great 
Dnmcsdaj-. 

Tho mere statement which has been made of its 
contents, is enough to shew tho immenso v.aluo of 
Domcsd.ay Book for .all purposes of inquirj’ into the 
ancient condition of England. ‘ It anil over,’ says 
pr Lappenberg, ‘ be found an inoxliaustiblo source of 
infonnation respecting the Anglo-S.axon and Norman 
constitutions, particidarlj' tho rights and revenues 
of tho Icings and their a-ass.als, tlio relations of 
cities .and toavns, st.atistic accounts of a-.arious kinds, 
families and their landed members, together with 
innumerable matters highlj’ interesting to inquiring 
posterity, but unnoticed by tho chroniclers of those 
times, either as too la'ell knou-n or as avortUess. An 
intim.ate acquaint.anoe aaath Domesday should supply 
the basis of every historic.al account of England, 
particularly of its special history during tho middle 
age.’ No other country of Europe can shear such a 
avorlc. It aa’as fit, therefore, that it should liaa-o 
been tho first great English record published at tho j 


national cost. It appeared in 1783 in two folios, being 
printed aa’ith tjqics c.ast for tho purpose, so .as to repre- 
sent the contr.actions of the original manuscript, and 
h.aa-ing been ten j-c.ars in passbig through the press. 
In ISiC, taa-o supplementary a-olumes avere published, 
the one containing an excellent general introduction, 
bj' Sir Hcniy Ellis of tho British hluscum, avith 
indices of tiio n.amcs of places and of the tenants in 
chief mentioned in tho aa'ork ; the other containing 
four other records of tho same nature : 1. The Exon 
Domesdaj', .already mentioned; 2. Tho Inqnisitio 
Elicusis, a record closely resembling the Exeter 
Domesdaj-, containing tho survey of the lands of tho 
monastery of Elj-, m tho counties of Cambridge, 
Hertford. Essex, Norfolk, SuffoUc, .and Himtingdon ; 

3. Tho Winton Domesday, containing ta\-o sura-ej-s 
of the city of Winchester, one made between 1107 
I .and 1128, tho other in 1148 ; and, 4. The Boldon 
Book, a survey of the possessions of the see of 
Durh.am, made in 1183. This last avork is cspeciallj- 
v.alu.able, .as partially supplj-ing a deficiency in the 
sura-ey for Domesday Book, aadiich did not extend 
to the counties of Durh.am, Northumberland, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland, either, it aa-ould seem, 
bec.auso they had been Lately Laid waste by tbe 
Conqueror, or bec.ause his dominion aa-as not fiUly 
established in them. A new .and better edition 
of the Boldon Book was issued in 1852 by tho 
Surtees Society, avhich, in 1857, printed Bishop 
Hatfieldhs Survey, .another record of the posses- 
sions of the see of Durham, compiled betaa-een 
1 1345 and 1381. A noaa- and enlarged edition of 



DOMESTIC ANIMALS— DOMESTIC AncmTECTOna 


in falconry arc domesticated 


1 nil « so •"circnirly sunpic and inoxiivn'iTc, that rome countries snmo of them nro occasionally kciit 
tlie f ale of a few copies of the fne-simile at4». G-/. a in honsea for Itilhng Ak-. or er-en for killing mico 
copy, will cover the entire cxpuu>'e of the pulilica- and rats; hut none of them can ho enumerated 
tion. J Ills cxpcrinii-nl provinr; successful, ipivcrn- among domestic animals. Nor, perhaps, can any 
iiieiit has gone on mililisliing the rest of the Domes- species of fish lie so regarded, although artificial 
day Ilool:, county hy county, in the same waj'. ponds Lave long been in use, and some mccic.s 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS are those which, in of ^fiesh-rrater fish am to a certain cicicnt tho 
onler to turn them to his npe, man has tamed or objects of cam and of a kind of cultnm on tho 
reiliiccil in a greater or le.'s mc-asaro from their of man — In tho losrcr divisions of tlio animal 
natural nildncivs, and avliich ho makes tho objects Kingdom, only a few species ever mccivc such cii 
of his ram, and in a living state lus praperty. Many time, or in tlicir living stato am claimed by man as 
aninuils .am useful to man, which ho has never thus ^ jirqperfy. All these belong to tho class of insects 
.ajiiirojiriatcd. Such arc tho deer and o&cr gamo — vi&, two or three Epcdcs of bee, two or thmo 
which tho himter pursues, and fishes generally, species of silk-worm moth, and two or three species 
avhether of tlic sea, lake, or river. Man kas not yet df eochlncal insect. These may perhaps more fitly 
found it jiossiblo to domesticate them, or has not ^ described as eultitaied than os domestiealed. 
found it ncccs''atyor desirable to do so. Individuals, Many animals not yet domesticated, might proh- 
indeed, of some species may have been domcstic.ated, ably bo added avith advantage to the nnmhcr of 
.and become a'cty tame, but these are exceptional domc^c animals. Adaptation to particular climates 
instances. In general, those only are called domestic sitnationB might probably bo foiuid to recom- 

animals arhich have existed from one generation to rnend species alhed to those in which gre.at part 
another in a slate of domestieatioiL Of idmosi of wealth of mankind has long con&tcd, and 
all of ^tlicrn, domesticated races exist, consider- b^om which still more of it has been dcria*cd. It is 
ably dificrent from any that ora noav fotmd in n *K>t impossible, i^o, that as tho waste places of the 
state of nature ; tho peculiar cirenmstanccs in avhich ^swrld Iiccomo people^ animals alrca^ hceomlng 
tlioy are placed by domestication exercising a scarec, may bo advantageously domesticated on 
modif3-ing influence, like that of cultivation in account of weir furor otbrnproduetB for which tbqr 
plants domestic animals mostly hdonc to tho are now pnrsiicd by tho hunter. — Tho nrincinal 


moaujing luiiacnce, liKc tlmt of cultivation rn account or tucur fur or otnor produetB for which thgy 
plants domestic animals mostly hdong to tho Kre now xupsiicd by tho hunter. — Tho principal 
classes of Mammals and Dirds. Of mammals, those domestio animals, however, of tho present day, have 
which haro been domesticated are cxdnsivdy of tho been domestio onimals, and bigbly valued as snob, 
common quadruped form, and mostly herbivorons. from timo urmtemorial. IVo have no record of the 
Tho greatest numbor, and these among the most domestication of the ox, tho horse, the camel, the 
important^ belong to we order of lluininants ; eomo Dven tiio llama and alpaca, although known 


important^ belong to we order of Buininants ; eomo Dven tiio llama and alpaca, although known 

of tkcm_ being valuable for their flesh, &cir millc, to the inhabitants of the Andes and adjacent 
their hair or wool, thdr Iddc, &c., or as beasts of remons, were found in a state of domestication there 
burden and of diiinsht^ some ovon on oil these when Sooth America was first visited by Europeans, 


and tho llama and alpaca- Of other herbivorons hmitarion of some domestic animals to particnlar 
quadrupeds, tho most important are tho hoiso and countries and climates — of which we have notable 
OSS, the clc]fiiant and tho Logi Of tho dephani^ instances in tho camel of the Asiatio deserts, tho icin- 
howover, although for many ages it has been mnch ^ccr of tlio arctic regions, tho yak of tho steep and 
employed lor vmoiis pinposos in Indio, no domesti- snow-dad Himalaya, the bufihlo d tropical marshes, 
cated race oxista ; tlio individtiala which man end the South American qnadrmicdB just mentioned 
reduces to bis eervico, hdng otill takon as at first -7-fcrlnd ns to suppose that all tho important domes- 
from among tho wild denizens of tho forest. Domes- tic imimnls were domestioated hy the same pconlo 


there are only two vwidi have been goncially and point to tho same Asiatio region as that in which 
thoroiiglilv domesticated, the dog and tnc cat. Tho the mater numbor of &cm were first domesticated, 
uses towhidi these* ammals .are destined are very which is commotily regarded ns the cradle of the 
dificrent from thoso in order to wMoh herbivorous And sciences, and even of tho human race, 
quadnip^ ore kept in a domestic stete. Anol^is DOMESTIC AHCHITECTDHE. The external 
to one of iho uses of t!io dog Is that to Trliich tho fornui and internal azraDcenients of tho domestio 

S- 1 « m ^ ..... 


cheetah or hunting-leopard is apphed hy some of tho ahodcs of a pco^o are far moro influenced by their 
jiiinces of India, out like tho ch^hant, it is only mannezu, hauits, and ocenpations, and by the climato 
• udividnally domraticateda -Hio same remark may in whidi they lircp than their edifices 

l« made concerning some other animals^tho otter* and public buildincs ; and tiicro is, consequently* no 
Iho civc^&c.-—t7h2chm diQercnt countries arc tamed dcjmtmcnt of anmitccturo which is so variea and 
or in confinement to mc^ certain poxxKncs for national as domestio architecture. But not oxdy ate 
whi(m nan ^fin& it convenient to employ them, tho circumstances of each country difierent in 
Tho domcsrication of tho ferret is rather more rc^ect-^thc same is iho case with cvciy depart- 
complctc.— Of hirds, tho most impoiiuint domestic nent of each country, with oreiy towm in each 
species belong to iho gallinaceous order, and to the department^ with cvexy street in each tmvn ; and a 
family jlnatOeB among web-foot^ birds. To tho domestio on^tccturo whirii fulfils its object, will 
former belong iho common domestio fowl, the turkey, not only adopt itself to tho necessities, but will make 
144 CS5 



DOMESTIC ADCmTECTimE— DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT. 


the host, in point of artistic effect, of the specialties 
of every case rvith -n-hich it is called upon to deal 
The circjunstances of families, and oven the tastes 
and fancies of individuals, are legitimate subjects of 
consideration in domestic architecture. To attempt 
to give to domestic architecture the beauty of uni- 
formity, is consequently to mistake both its object 
and tho source from which its charm is derived. 
MOien attained at aU, uniformity is attained not in 
accordance with, hut in defiance of, the utUitari-an 
objects of domestic architecture. The results of this 
artistic f.alsehood may he seen in the monotonous and 
meaningless streets and squares that have been built 
in all our principal towns during the last eighty 
years. The legitimate charm of domestic .arcmtec- 
tiu-c, because the only one which can arise from the 
complete fulfilment of its object, is the charm of 
variety. It is tho charm which our ancestors sought 
during the whole of tho great architectural period 
of the midiUo ages, and which our architects, who 
in this, as in so many other respects, arc returning 
to their principles, are now beginning to cultivate. 
But hero, as in all similar ^ases, it must bo borne in 
mind that, in general, it is the principle alone that 
can be revived, and that tho details by which it w.as 
carried out can bo legitim.atcly copied only in the 
e.vceptional cases in which circumstances and the 
objects to he attained remain imchanged. Tho posi- 
tion of an Englishman in the lOtli differs in many 
respects from that of an Englishman in the 14th c. ; 
and to construct for the former a house in all respects 
resembling that which was constructed for tho 
latter, ayoiUd ho to commit an error tho same in 
Idnd as if wo had sought for either of them a model 
dwelling in Pompeii or Canton. I 

An accoimt of tho forms of English houses from I 
tho 12th c. downwards, 'mil bo found in Parker’s 1 
Qlossari/ of Archi/ccture. Apart from our ointi earlier I 
examples, tho forms of domestic architecture most 
suggestive for present use in this cormtrj', are those 
which are to bo found in such avonderful beauty 
and variety in almost all of tho older continent.al 
to'mis of the north of Europe. It was from the 
domestio architecture of Franco and tho Netherlands 
that that of Scotland, at its best period, was mainly 
borrowed ; and if wo avish to improa’o it now, ave can 
scarcely do better than revert to its original source. 

DOMESTIO MANAGEMENT, financially con- 
sidered, may bo defined as tho art of maldng a gia'cn 
income go the furthest possible in procuring for a 
family the means of living — tho word living being 
imderstood in its avider and higher sense. It being 
assiuned, as a fundamental ma.xim, that tho outlay 
shall bo within the income, tho leading object of tho 
art is, rightly to apportion tho outlay among tho 
different requisites. How this is best to bo done, 
can bo discovered orjy by largo oxperienco ; and if a 
young housekeeper wore to begin her career -without 
some indic.itions of tho path she should follow, she 
must _ fall into serious mistakes, occasioning loss 
and discomfort. Not that any amount of previous 
instruction, whether written or oral, can give the sldll 
of experience ; but attention to some of tho more 
important ma.xims m.iy help to avert very serious 
errors while tho lessons of experienco are being ■ 
learned. By w.iy of outline charts for this r.itlicr ' 
intricate naiigation, wo give hero four schemes of 
household expenditure, based upon experience, and 
adapted to some of tho more extensive cLisses of the ' 
British community, prefacing tho schemes with a ^ 
few general and miscellaneous observations. 

It is a very safe nUe, that the best quality of food i 
is the cheapest in tho end; *it goes fiudher’ — i. e., * 
it gives more nourishment; but those who require > 
to practise economy may, by going to market them- i 
selves, pmehaso good me.at at a che.aper rate than ' 
C26 ^ 


1 they woidd if they sent for it, from reasons known 
to experienced buyers, such as the pieces they 
1 select not being called prime cuts, not bein" so 
; well shaped, &c., which in no way takes from°th 0 
1 wholcsomeness of tho article. Again, good cooking 
renders things more digestible and nourishing; 

; Imd cooking is. absolute waste, to say nothing of 
the injury it does to the stomach. How meat is 
rendered tender by boiling or broiling, without 
having its nutritive qualities extracted, is described 
i m tho articles BoinrNQ and Broilino. For the time 
necessaiy for roasting, baldng, stewing, and frying, 

' good instructions are given in the veiy^ useful works, 
T/ie Dictionary of Daily Wants, and Mrs Beeton’s 
Booh of HoMsehold Management, where'not only the 
mode of cooking, but the actual cost of each dish is 
given. , ’ 

Some books on housekeeping reeommend that 
Coal should be bought when cheap, and that 
Groceries should bo purchased in'darge quantities; 
but this is open to tho objections, that coal occupies 
a Larger space than can bo spared in small houses ; 
that many articles of gi*ocery waste in quantity or 
deteriorate in quality by keeping, as sugar, which 
loses weight, and tea, which loses aroma; and 
th.at both coal and grocery in masses, are apt to 
bo wasted by sen'ants, children, and thoughtless 
persons, from the circumstance of ha-ving lar^e 
quantities to go to. Groceries may be hourpit 
cheaper in this w.ay, and it is only personal expe- 
rience th.at can decide in every case as to their 
being really cheaper. Candles and so.ap are the chief 
things that ccrt.ainly improve by keepiog. Candles 
I should bo hung up, if dips; but moidds shoidd ho 
stored in boxes, and covered and kept in a dry 
I pLace. So.ap bought in bars, in as dry a state as 
possible, should bo cut in lumps, six to the bar, 
.and Laid on shelves, to harden slowly.. 

A thorough knowledge of tho art of choosing 
material for Clothing, and making 'and cle.aning 
articles of apparel, is .also highly necessaiyq and, 
like good marketing for food, can only be acquired 
by practice. Many things must bo considered in 
this land of piu-chaso ; the evenness of the threads 
in cotton and linen fabrics, softness of textime, 
freedom from what is called ‘dress.’ In printed 
goods, tho same rule is to be observed ns to evenness 
of we.aving, in addition to which, those lands should 
bo selected that h.avo tho pattern printed through, 
BO ns to shew on the UTong side, and of a lilac or 
dark-blue colour, ns being the best for w.ashin"-. 
Flannel goods should bo chosen for their regular 
make, good aridth, and softness; .and fl.annel articles 
shoidd DO made Larger and longer than necessary, to 
allow for shrinking when washed. Good p.attenis 
for making from shoidd be obtained, avell-fitting 
and appropri.ato dress lasting longer, and looking 
better than what is put together in an inconsiderate, 
sloveidy maimer; a clover needlewoman, like a 
clever cook, is tho most truly economical one. Tho 
same remarks apply to furniture-chintzes and linens 
for sheetings, &c. Articles chosen for glare and 
show, avithout regard to their being in keeping arith 
tho general style of tho room or house, of a llimsj', 
irregidar, or ill-printed make, must certainly turn 
out unsatisfactory and aa-astofid. 

Tlio accompanjung sc.ales relate to i>rices in 


London and other Large English toavns, and reckoned 
on tho alloavanco of a loaf and a half of bread 
(aveighing four pounds to tho loaf) for each indi- 
vidual. Young cluldron consume less bread than 
full-groam persons, hut they require more nulk and 
sug.ar; therefore the scalo c.an bo equalised accord- 
ing to circumstances. Puddings and vegetable food 
for tho children must also influence tho amount for 
butcher’s meat. It is supposed in these scales that 


DOMBSTiO MANAGEMJSNT— DOMICILE 


ite InuWd dines at liomo; if ho dines in tho *®*“ ■« ikcoub or £62 rm ahkuk, for a rAsnor 

aty, m cls^herc, a rednetion mnat he made in ”!**«"»<> or nraaAKii, wiri% asd insEs cauDBES. 
ue butchery Intel's, grocer's, and publican’s bills. n™i ^ *■ * 

half a pound of sugar, 01* ig' | g 

tJ®ai ° 1*5 1 ^eldy .alloTranccs for each person. BBielicr.u 6* veckir, ^ s is o 

If the children arc too young to be educated, the JJ*"v ■n’oeMy, 1 10 2 

monq' j^owed in tho folloinng scales should bo • IMO 

saved’till they n» older. ® « «>ould bo .*.•.•.• i ? g 

Batter (1 Ih at la 0* ; drli>ptno, 1 lb, at 0 *), If. 

ecAU roa ah ihcohs or £100 pea akhuh, ror. a rAum ' ■ ■ ■ • 2 12 0 

cotsuTisa OP iiu<>BAao, virr, tnnPE cuilbcch, a oehebao m II, aTc.nffe 0* yceklj, . , , , ICO 

araVAM, AKD occAfiosvt A^aiSTAHi. ■ 04 0 

f - A ireif*“icA, It C* neeUr, 3 18 0 

Bent, l«e,, water, ana « 0 0 Sid I'iSia- ' ' ' * ? ,S S 

B asPt for reirant and chariroinan, ... 14 0 0 Echoaltnir Sd’wMblF i ! 

Batcher meat, at lot. weeUr, . . . . . « 12 0 ® 

Baker, OIoaTcsntSl*: flenr.ls., . . . 10 3 6 RiftftgS®*"®' 5 JS S 

Groecr(tea.li.6*! railenranBar,?*: eUldren'aand nolltey cxeuralent f S 

_iJJ 

a"® rna.- • . _ _ £62 0 0 


£ t. * 

0-3 0 
13 2 2 
3 IS 0 
1 10 4 
1 10 0 
ISO 
10 0 


mtcnait, If. CJ.J, 111. wcewj-, ,’ , . . 28 12 0 CEhis iucome could bo improTcd by havin<» 

mK'cT^mV^ I 3 0 would h^ to pay^tho Mifand oUS 

Beer for itatlour and terTant,4i.ircekIp, . . 10 8 0 “.® Pl®“ ®f IjtfaaOB'fiarden ground conld be obfciinod. 

15 0 0 Since tho above scales wero prepared, tho price of 

XiMallS&la 4 10 0 butcher meat, butter, and sundry other articles 

&ai?eter'' 1 g g I*” risen considerably. This mugt be 

Librar}' and beeke, >,.... 2 0 0 oonsidcred.] 

Smmnr.gt'r^e?"'’'’*,- ggg DO-JIIOILIi a man’s legal pW 

Edueailnn . . . . . .... 2o 0 0 which the low will hold to be his n«donc& 

BcplenhUrn); furnitnre, crocLcrT, Blast, ie., . "o 11 0 determining quostionB of domicile, so often snr- 

DMior*"? a B hydilBciilties, tho law tmdeavours to follow 

Zncomc-tu, at 4* per pnanil,* 000 ^hofaets of each casp, and, consequently, the legal as 

Oainiba% postage, and eunilrles, . , . , 7 7 0 W . .9 batnral view of the matter is expressed in 

A.iua 5 0 fhat definition of a domicilo in the eodo which says, 
' oveiy man has his domicile where ho has placed his 
ecALE res AH iHcouE nr £200 ran Axivu, roa A rAstm hearth and centred his fortunes, whence be eoes not 
gSSi'" " ’’■'«> rnain Ciiiinnr», Aaa a forth without an occasion, &om which, when ho is 

£ f. * obsent, he is said to he abroad, and to which, when 
Bent and laxcf, &e., . . . , . . . 32 6 0 he returns, bo is said to cease to be abroad.*— Cod. 

nifirhrr at !«.' S 0 0 10, tit 40, B. ?• Evon lu Komc, questions of domi- 

B?l. 5 r( 0 !Mw^tef*^’fl;ar.M), 7 t.li* 18 10 I wiu Bot without importonoe, for tho empire 

Grocer. 8f.<veeUT,’ . . . 20 10 0 prided for pniposcs of domesho govenunent, 

Wilk, 2t W, veijEjr, 0 1 4 nnd tho inhabitant of ono provinco was not subject 


mtcnalt, If. M.J, 111. u-ceblj-, . . . . 28 12 0 

VfjWablct and fruit, 8 0 0 

Milk, 3t. C* weekly, 0 3 0 

Beer for parlour and eerTAnt, 4i. weekly, . . 10 8 0 

w ‘Vi IS 0 0 

nAthlngieu dune at home), leap, soda, mangling, 4 10 0 
aollijngfarflieper>an<, ..... 38 0 0 

Oiiireb and eharjtlcf, 3 0 0 

Ufarary and booke, ...... 200 

Tire intuiance on £300, . . , . . , o C 0 

Insnraneaonlife, 8 0 0 

Edueatir.n, ,,...,... 20 00 
IteplenMiing furnltnre, crocLcrT, glafi, ic., . 0 11 0 

TrarcJing (change of air] 10 0 0 

JJoeiar, ......... 580 

Incoinc-taz, et 4a, per pnnnil, . , ... 0 0 0 

Ommbn% postage, and eumlrles, .... 770 


3 18 

Vgetablcs and frmt, 10 

Fuile **4**aao« JO 0 

Wotliing (foap, elarch, coda, fte.) 3 10 

Clothing, 

Cbnreh end charities, •...,.110 

Library and ncwipAjicr,, ..... 110 

rirc InsnrAncr, 

Insunnce on life, o 0 

IneoTDC'USi at 4ff, per paaod, a • e • • 2 0 

BdneaUon 10 

Beeler, ..33 

llc,.l.m.UnF. * . ' J jg 

Tr«cIllngto>pa-eIde, • . 6 o 

Omnibus postage, (nndrict, ..... 8 13 


and tho inhabitant of ono provinco was not subject 
• 3 18 0 to tho magistrates of another. But it was in 

. * 10 0 g times, when Enrono was divided into many 

‘ . 3 10 0 mdependent l^gdoms, ana America was formed out 

. IT 10 0 of states having dilTcront local custora and laws, 

♦ i ig g that the law of domicilo assumed its full importance. 
*. 0 4 0 B3W constitutes ono of tho most difficult biucbcs 
. coo of jirivato IntemationnlLaw (q.v.). The following 

• ® ® its most general rules; 1. Tho placo of birth is 

' 3 3 g original domicilo of every one, provided tha^ 

. ' 4 10 0 timo of his birth, it was tho oomiedo of his 

6 0 0 porente; but if bis parrots wero thro on a visit or 
. 8 13 3 on a journey, tho homo of tho parents will ho tho 

1200 0 0 domicilo of birth, nativity, or origin (domhilium 


AH IKCOSIE or £100 ran ahhoh. ran a rAiiin n‘ iP 

3 or iiireBJuci»| wiir, avu toble cniiuiuex. of its motber* 3. ^uio domialo ongiii* 

' niTw nlwI-nwnHiA MMaiww»weaaa Alll . —aam £_ J _ 


fCAiis rou An ikcosih or £100 pm Annmr, roii a rAuii 
conisiiBG or iiireBABi»| wirri aeu toble caiiuiuEXs 
[Roomv onljibould be rentedpiinletv a lodger could bo fonn 
«]io would help to p3j tho rent of a cottage.] 

Benl,6f.yccUy, . . . . . . 13 o' 


£U«k 8 .B VUII WMeT, lee • a. Veee — - 

unlenalodgcrcouldbo found, ^ a ncwono » arauired; 

. of E cottage.] unless it do lost by no&’>rcsideiico, under tno pro* 

^ wnfnAMB ewE m nAsdwwA.B ** 


AbV41l| 4M. 'nVL'tetj, 

Milk, It, weekly, 3 13 0 ^7 B chaqgo in the domioile of tho parrots, wliich it 

la 0J w ^ ^ f_n s« W* aO .. a ew «> a ■ *w . m' • 


13 12 0 OTO 


visions of a Bfotiitc, ns is tho cose with paupers, for 
the i>uiposGS of parish rdief in Scotland. 4. Minora 


w«WT. . 0 

Jcgclnblw, If. 8d. weekly, 4 0 8 

Beer (occasional] ICG 

■ • • • TOO 

Waging (soap, starch, &c.] : . . . 2 0 0 

Ootlilng, . 13 12 0 

Doctor, or lick Ibnd, 3 0 0 

rdncallon, COO 

Life insarnnee, 300 

Fire Insnranee, 0 3 0 

Cherltlcf, 086 

IloUdoyozennlonc 1 10 0 

llrplcnlBblng honscbold goods, .... 1 18 4 

Books, paperr, and periodicals, . . . . 1 0 0 


4 0 8 foSowB. C, If the fathor dies, his Inst domicilo is 
4 3 3 that of hu widow and cliildrro. G. A wife foUowu 
200 domicilo of her hiisband. 7, Tho placo whero a 
13 13 0 man lives, if fhero hs no gronnd for enterteining an 
3 0 0 opposite presumption, is his domicile, S-Ifancrson 


Tsslago and londrles, . . 


0 8 6 lodged intention of remainmg permanently fixed 
4 43 0 then {animo manendi), that placo immcdiatdy 
T 0 ! becomes, and that which ho has qnitted ceases to 

r 2: _Z l.S_ S^!l_ *w e . 


3 7 10 1 bo, bis domicile. Questions as to what amounts to 
lioo 0 0 1 intention, or wbat oiienmstanccs constitute suffidrot 
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DOMINANT— DOMINICAI, LEXTNR. 


proof _of intention of romnining, or 


donncilc. Most persons irfio ore resident 
abroad liavo assort of floating notion in certain 
roncoivable dronmstanccs, they 'wo^d latom to 
^ native conntiy, and to these vagno feelings 
give expression in amanner mote or less racne. 


deceased person leaves— the Enelish rule bring, that 
It nmst be according to the Ew of the domioile, 
vheravw ^ will was made, though the law of 
Bcotlimd idlowed a wiU also to bo good if it was 
Kcouted according to the law of ^e coimtiy where 
A statute, however, was passed in 
IWl, to make the law uniform, so that the will of a 






I TT"— — *ib'*»^nj, IS deemed voliiL wlieFovcr 

ms domicile may be, if the will is confoimablo to 
the law of the cenntrv where made, or to tho 
■ “”“‘^*‘’*“”8’’*' And bya later statute 

m 1808, even 03 regards real or heritable estate, an 
JSnglish wm IS to hove efieet given to it os regards 
prepay situated in Seotlan£ It is impossitw, in 
our hmts, to enumerate other effects of the law of 
domici^ Generally, it may be stated that it rogn. 
lato the snroession to personal or movable property, 
yy™ ^ ®®jd to follow the person, and man be dis* 
tnbuted after death according to the law of the 
countty M which tho deceasS di^ a domiciled 
citizen. Heritable or real properly, again, descends 
in acco^nce with the law of the land in which it is 
situated (lex rd eitce). As to tho efieet of a domi- 
mle of citation in Scotland in actions of dirorec. see 
Divobce, MabbiaoEi 

SO'MIN'ANT, in Murio, the fifth above tho 
tome: the ruling or governing tone of the key. 
^oiimt '^ters criUed the dominant the quinta font, 
its bring the next in importance to tho tonic. 
^0 “ommant chord is always a major cboi^ tho 
thirf bemg the eiilsemitonium modi, or leading note, 
which always rises a semitone to the tonia Tho 
dommant seventh is the major chord with the flat 
scvmth above tho dominanl^ and is the same in 
major and minor keys. Tho rules for the treatment 
of the domiiiaiit wentb, and for tiic chord of tho 
nmt h on t he dommant, apply to all other riioids of 
the seventh or ninth, wmoh atiso from the other 
degrees of the scale. Tho dominant seventh is a most 
important chord in modulation. Tho resolution of 
the dominant seventh is nlwaim into the cho^ of the 
tenic^ when not interrupted, ^o dominant os a key 
is the nearest in relation to tho tonic. Modulation 
into the k^ of,the dominant is so frequent in com" - 
TOsition, that its fonn may be said to bo stereotyped. , 
The subdominant, or under-dominant^ stands next 
in impor^ce to tiie dominanl^ and has its place on , 
"ho fo^h above tbe tonio, or, which is the same, on 
tho^ fif t h betew. fDie chord of tho subdominant is i 


1 15,000; and the principal buildings ate 
mduduig a cathedral, convents, horoit^ colleges, 
banneks, an orsenal and a li^t-honse. Its name 
has been exuded in various senses. It has been 
apphed to tho w^lc iriand, practically superseding 
tim Sqiamob’ of Columbus; and also to the 
hrcnch or west section of Hayti, os distingniriicd 
from the Spaniah or cast dii'ision, in wh^ the 
pl^ IS ntnated. Stem i^ also, tho last-mentioned 
portion has denved its epithet of ‘Dominican’ ns 
a separate temtory. See Haiii, and Doimnaur 
JlEFUBLta 

DO'MIITIO, St. Seo DoamncAh's. 

T “.I^OMINIQTJE, a British 'Vrest 

Iff N., and long; 
““taming aboi'A 200 sguoro-mil^ 
ia^,{18i0) 28,S17 Mi^tante. It is of volca^ 
hot nndsdphwons sptinOT still attesting 
tte f(^ It 18 the loftiest of the lesser AntUhS" 
at^ng, at one point, on clovation of 5314 feet 
and _ nwly one-half of the surface consists of 

S itous monntams and deep ravines. TVhero 
s of cultivation, the soil is fertile; and, 
o-pparently inacocssiUfi atesp {ho emauci* 
patedaegwshapsnccessfnMyestahiKAedpr^ 
grounoa, Tho ptmclpal prodnotions ore sugar, coffee. 

GflftnfL onrr.Mt ^ ' I 


ISGO, £106,452; ill 1870, iG2,247: ThriSperts IS 
j respectively £64,121, £62,183, 

and £60,278. In 1860, tits tonnage entered 
and cleared was 18,777 tons; in 1865, 16,176: 

^ 1870,_ again, the revenue 
was £15,/ 21, and tiie espen^turc, including re- 
jpayments of loans, was £15,343; while, in 1849, 
the rotmns had gii-ea £8877, and <510,639. The 
legislation of 1857 appropriated £700 for tihe put- 
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major or minor, according to tho mode of tho by. 
The cho^ on all other degrees of the scale, being 
either minor or diminished give greater importanco 
to tho major chords of the tome, domiruint^ and 
subdominant, in which chords all the notes of tho 
scale oro foimd, while the combination of these 
chords, giving the most perfect impression of a key, 
may account for their oeing of such importance 
in harmony, 

DOMINAHT TE'HBMEHT. See Subvetudb. 

DOMI'KGO, Sait, a maritime city of Hayti, 
stands on the south-east coask at the mouth of we 
Ozamn, in lat. 18" 29' H., and long. 69" 67' W. It 
IS the oldest^ settlement of Euippcan origin in 
America, having been founded in 1494 by^arto- 
lommco Columbus, The population numbers about 
028 


to B^ools of oTciy denomination— a liberality 
whi^ w^ accepted by Protestants, 'whether of 
the Church of blngumd or of dissenting bodies, does 
not aOTCOT to have been appreciated by the Homan 
Oathoho pnesthood. Tho abolition of slavery, indc- 
pendimtlypf inferences to be drawn from cortehitivo 
statistics, IS adrmtted by all parties to have work^ 
wdl in Dominica, lii 1839, tbe planters at a pnblic 
meetog acknowledged, ‘with feelings of unmixed 
gratification, the pcaceabiB and qmrt disposition 
evinced by the labourers, ns a body, since their 
entire emancipation;’ and, in 1852, tto lieutenant 
governor officially adverted to the prosperity and 
emtentment of the same dass. It is even said 
that most of tho 20 memben of AssemUy nro men of 
colour. Tlio tomperatuFOi nccozdiug to bbosoh suid 
amtude, ranges Irom 88* P. down to chilliness; 
and even m {he dry months, from. Pobroary to 
Augra^ rain frequently faUs. D. was dlscoTcrcd 
uy Oolambus, on hu second voyage, in 1493, on 
a Sunday (whenco its name Donunica, L e., the 
L^’s Day), being then thinly inhalntcd by Caribs. 
Prom tho conuneacement of the 17& c. to the 
middle of tho ISth, it may be described as having 
been A neutral island; but in 1769 it was oapturea 




of Itencm bat was 
in 1814. 




L came mto the possession 
[y handed over to 


DOMI'NIOAL LBTTEK, or SUNDAY 
letter, is one of the seven lettm A, B, 0, D, E, 
P, G, used in almanacs, A&, to mark the Sundays 

{hrouehont {he vear. The first neren rtavm nf fliA 


mmm 


^or oeae marncd in their order by tho nbovo 
letters in their order, then the fdllovdng seven, and 
all consecutivo sets of seven- days to the end of 


# 
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soon, i^o days OGing thus marked, it ifl evident motkod, imd ilicreforo liad recourse to another. 

*« ■whatever the first_ Sun^y of the year In 120S, at the instigation of Dominic^ the pone 
M o “‘■ter ■WMch marhs it irill mark idl the proclaimed a enuado against these ‘heretics: * the 
other Sundays in the fear, ns the number of the harons of hVance vrcrc summoned to take part in 
lettera and of the days m the ;n’cek is the same, it, and headed 1^ De Montfort, committwl horriMo 
AS the coi^on yjar consists of B2 ■n-ccks and slaughter on theso nnfortnnato people. The order 
one day over, the dominical lettera go haekwarda one of the D, 'was conliimed by Innocent HI. and 
day evciy commoiy^. _ If the dominical letter of Honorins HI. in 1210. The memben fdlloved 
a con^on ycM he Q, P \rill he the dominical letter the nde of 8t Augufitme, somewhat modified; their 
lor the next yeax. As a leap-year consists of C2 dress was a white gannent, resembling that of tho 
weeks and two days, the letters go backwards two Carthusians, with a black doak autt pointed cap 
Mys oveiy lc^-yc.v. If in the beginning of a of the same colour. In 1220 thoy took the vow cif 
leap-year the dominic.il Icticr bo G, E will be the poverty. Dominie died at Bologna in 1221, and 
domimcal letter for the next year. Tills estmordi- w.is canonised by Gregory IX. in 1233. He is said 


fcliu lukurvaiiu}' uny ^^uie zucu r euruoiyj oy uno man, nut ins teugious passions 
«*iiiificc of marking it 1^ tho same let^ as the that thc^ entire^ dried up t1 
day preceding it, and thus the next Sunday is kin^css in heasti ana Iiii 

... V _ fl_a . ... fl. « ... w. Afl .fl 


prccGciing it, and thus the next Sunday is kindness in his iieart, and his conduct towards 
it^ked by tho letter preceding that which marked heretics was merciless in tho extreme. As early 
before the intcrodary day. Suppose as 120C, he founded an order of Dominican nnns, 
the 28th hebraary m a leap-year to be a Sunday, which, after 1218, when tho first convent was 
and nmriSed by li, it is evident ^that the dominical cstaMishcd at Rome, spread for and wide. These 
letter for the rest of the year wfll be B. As every nnns followed Gie same mlo as tho frim, and were 
fourth year IS a le.ip-year, and the lettera arc seven solemnly pledged to hahits of industry. A third 
m number, it is dear tliat the same order of letters Dominican or£r (the Knights of Christ) was c^h- 
must retam in four times seven, or 28 years, which lished in 1224, and co^rmed in 127a It was 
woidd, hut for flie Ici^ycars, recur in seven ye.irs, originally a company of knights and nobles who 
and hence the Sobir Cydo (A v.). The domimcnl had leagued themselves together for tho suppres- 
lettera were ]jrst_ introdnccd into tho ealcndar sion of ‘heresy’ by force of arms, bnt after the 


j jp vk UU9 uraucii oi uie u, were oiso titQ 

any day of the month falls in a given year. Sec Tertiary Dominicans. They were not l«ni„l by 
BASTEn. Bitlcs and tables for finding them are any vows, but their special duties were to observe 
givjm in iM 3 -cr-booka, breviaries, Ac., ns well as in pMcuhir fasts and devotions, and to ewnfa. great 
works on Dates (g, v.), •■cdesiastical judgments. They retained all weir 

DOlUinOAH BEPU'BDIC, a state formed of S'”®, domesUo priyilegos. There were also 
the Spanish or cast section of:myti(q,v.). Spain, Pemtents of St Dominic, a few of whom, 

in 1097, snrrcndcicd to Prance, by Uc treaty of themselves to a conventual life, 

Ilyswick, the west part of the island, retaining the became nnns. These few were chiefly in Italy; 
remainder down to 1705. In the year last mentioned, ■*“® tefflous wns St Catharine of Siena, The 
however, tho Spanish portion bcc.imc nominally R‘°'7 of apostolic poverty, which endrded the D., 
Ptench. In 1814— the west having vindic.itcd its iwj®“«e<» whiim they poised— eapcciaUy of 
independence — Prance formally rclinnuislicd, in P^o^olung and hearing confession — and the cirenm- 
favour of Spain, all claim to the east, In 1822, the fj®®®® that ns early os 1230, only fifteen yean after 
colon,-, in imitation of the continental possessions, ‘“o fountotion of their order, they secured a chair of 
tlirew off tho j-oko of tlio mothcr-conntiy, to link “«®“^ “ “>o great nmi-crsity of Paris, oil bellied 
iteolf, more or less closely, with its African ncich- increase their numbers and influence, 

bonra. But, in or about 1843, it nssnmed a separate within n^careafttt thra cst^hsliment, they had 
sLinding as the Dominican Kcpablia In ISCl! after to England through om ^bert to Presney, 

a troubled existence of seventeen or ci'ilitecii yean ®®“ teimdcd a monastery at Oxford. ‘ Tho monks,’ 

it exchanged its constituted anarchy fir the some- }7^*«,™o®o»te®^wi7nnn8Ust, Matthew Paris, 
W..1.J.4 ^ y. M . llunsGii ft RcnfMliefcind- *ilir1 imf: «fi 4 Tim<i /»• ^mim 


opain again gave up tho possession. It covera far S nwcmy 

more than half tho area of tlio island ; and a Prus- (““'y®®" «Jte^h^ hegon to build their first houso 
Sian consular report for 1875 gives tlio pop. as Mioir progress was Bc.itBdy less raiml 

290,000, about J of tho pop. of the island. Since 1800, !" where they found n mtmificont patron 

DoSSK™tthryiri2lt.’TB^^^^^ 

an order rf prc.iching friars in tho Dominicans wore called tho Sladi Friars. In 
the Bornan Cathohe Chnreh (rrafra jiradicafew), Prancr, they received tlio name of Jacobins, from 
founded at Traloiue m 1215 by Dmwc (Domingo) tho Buc St Jacques (Lab Jaekms) in Paris, where 
ue Gnzinan, Domime vras liom at Calohorra, in Old they first established themselves. Their monasteries 
uastile, m 1170. He Btudicd tbcolocy at Pnlcucia, arose tlirougbout all Cbzistcndom, and were oven to 
^ ajcbdcacon of Osma be seen on tbo Bboren of Asia, Africa, and subso® 

? A 1 ’ qucntly America. Their moDareblcal constitution, 

uo AxcliM, Bislim of Osma, bo began to itinerate which bound all the branebes and congregations of 


lincss of the derar to tbo pro- Tbrougb fboir preaching and presi^rtisinff "it is 

grosB of hctc^i ho ustitutcd tiic order which undcmablo that thoy exercised^ at the timo^of the 
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foundation of their order, and for a conaidetable 
nim after, an influence alike cxtenBive and bene- 
flcmL They hare produced several great ndiolats 
and men of genius, such as Alhems Magnns; 
Thomas Aquinavthe normal thcoloman of tho 
Soman Catholio Church; and Sa^nnd do Penna- 
forte. Th^ have, however, acquit a blade ro- 
tation in history in connection wi& the Inquidfion 
(q. V.), in which they were the d^ agents. After ‘ 
1425, when thqy obtained permiwon to accept 
endowments^ they m some measure reh'ained from 
begging, and cn^ged themsdves more with politics 
and theology. Their great rivals were the J^neis- 
cans (q.v.), and tho mutual animosify of the two 
orders was strong exhibited in the duqmtes of the 


e pope, and havmg, moreover, eidiiluted certain 
I- Protestant leonm^, he found it expedient to resign 
s his post. In 161^ ho came to Enmnd, where ho 
j was heritably received. KingJames appointed 
a him Scan of Windsor; and wlnlp holding t& office, 
/■ he wrote his JDe B^v^ka Beelesiattiea, a work in 

- which he endeavoured to diew that the p<^ had 
1 no_ Bupremaiy over other bidu^ but .was oidy 
r primut inter pares. S. publishca one or two other 
t prod^'ons between . 1 ^ 7 , and 1G18; but finding 
1 Andicanism for from satiaiactory, a revulsion m 
3 fedmg occnried, and S. once more looked and 

- longed for the nnily of the ^tholic Church. The 
) motives that induced him to return to,the' Somnn 
3 (^fhidie Church are not loiown. hfost writers con- 
sider that he was actuated by avarice and amlntion, 
but a critical appreciation of his character would 
lead us to doubt tins harsh judgment. He was, it 
has been supposed, desirous of mscdvming a church 
broi^ ^ enough to form the basis of a universal 
Christiamiy. Men holding such opinionB are alivays 
misunderstood, and so S., even after his return to 
Home,waBs^auqMetedof herem Inconsequence, 
he was imprisoned in the castie u 8 t Angeli^ where 
ho died, Beptember ^1024. Being subsequently 
condemned os a heretic, his body wros raised from 
its jpavc, and burned. 

While at Padua, H. wrote his J5s Badiis Visiis d 
^tds in Vilris JPerspedivis et Iride (Venice^ 1611). 
He was the first to point out t^t in tho ]^eno- 
*®®h(mof the rainbow, the light undergoes, in each 
rmi-drop, two re&actions and an intermediate 
refleobon. 

HOMI'XICM^ a Bomau law-term, which has 
bem Kceiyed into the technical language of most 
of tim legal systems of Enropc. It may. be described 
ns a full Icral right in and to an object— as the right 
from which alone logoi possession could flow, out 
wmeh actual possession alone could never confer, 
unlcOT such poyscssitm had endured for tho period of 
mgal prescription. The right to possess is tiitis dis- 
tingimh^ the ri^t arising from possession, 
whiim 18 tho usufruct Ownership or domwum may 
bo wther absolute— that is to say, it may include 
jho beneficial mterest in the subject— or it may be 
bare ownerriup, consisting in somo limited power 
ovwit at the time, or some ultimate ri^t to it at 
a Imtme tuna Do mininni must not be confounded 
rnth Impemun (q. v.), which has a totally different 
signification. 

DO TffilNO, the name formerly given to the garb ’ 
m rmter by priests while officiating in cold 
coinccs. It IS now used to rignify n masquerade 
cM^o, consisting of on ample cloric or mantin 
with wide sleeves. See Mssqueiuse. 
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Dominican, or Black Friar. 

n^'ste and Scotists. These two orders divided 
be^mi them the honour of controlling the cihnrch, 
and often the Catholic states of Christcndoni. nn^ 


drove hotb from the schools and tho court, when 
tho D. were compelled to return to their oririnal 
vocation. ^ Their power was, however, again revived 
to a certain extent in 1620, when censmsfaip of 
Do^ was conferred on tho Master of the Vaftoon 
fS t always bo a Dominican. In the 

18to c., the order of D. possessed 1000 monasteries 
and convents, divided into 46 provinces, besides 12 
separato oonmgations or bcc&. At present, the 
Older flou^es only in Iti^, Franc^^ Hungary. 
Switzerland, and America. The Hominicon nuns ■ 
^o ate not numerous, have convents in Italy, 
hranco, Belginm, Hungary, Bavaria, and Atnmiffl i. 

SOTillHIS, Mahops Ahtosius vs, an cede- 
siasbo whoso career was both singalar and 
checkered. He was horn in 1566 at Arha, on the 
coast of Dalniatia, and educated, first at T.n«*tn 
and Bubsronentiy at Phdua, where ho greatly dis- 
hngu^ed him^ both by his abilily a^ tho 
vaned charaetcr of his studies. Wl^o at Padua, 
M tiiught mathematics, physics, and eloquence. 

Havinnr nmnnlnfiul •— 


'lowover, he qnoririled with the 

G8u 


on pe tablets still remaxmna Tbe came of 
dommos has been attempted to^o traced back to 
the Qr^ and Hebrews, and also to the Chinese. 
So iMch IB cert™, that it was introduced about 


IV&ncc, where it inuncdiatdy became popular in the 
larger towia. IVom Paris it spread to Germany, 
wii|ue, os in France, it is now played in every 
coffee-hotae. The Caf 6 de I’Opera, In Paris, long 
boasted of assembling tho most e^ert players ; an 
tonour, however, wmeb was warmly contested by 
the establislunento of Bonen and Fmtien. 

HO'MIHTTS, the Iiatin word by which wo 
commonly render lord, but wbidi more jin^erly 






vLom lie daomed to dcatli, iraa farmed Afrainsfi 
innij flod tlio i 3 *nLtit fell nndcf tlic dac^cr ^ ilia 
assassin, IStli Scptemlicr OG a.D- 

J .1 D*(^SOIiA, a eliatniing little tovn in 

tlic extreme north of Piedmont at the foot of tlio 
Simplon, near the right hank of the Tosa, which 
ilowa into Lngo hraggiorc. Its general aspect is 
pconliarly Italian. Itnaa sozno trade and scrcial 
liandsomo budduiga, but ia eliiefly noievorthy aa 


make t^tsiona up the aonihein valleya ol llie 
JUpi Olo clucf placea ofintoroat in the vicinity 
iXSt. Anzaaca, tkc Vnl Vigezzo. and the 
Talla of fkc Toga. Thun D. D. tlio Simplon can 
00 ascended in aeven Lours. Pop. 2-180. 

DOK (nne. Ta'naig), a river o£ Bnsua, Las its 
Bouico in a l^o in tLo orrcminant of TuLi, 
in Ink about CTdff IT., and Jonp. 38* 10” E. It 
IwwB at first in a Eoutb-castcni direction llironch 
the governments of Tula, Eiazan, Ibmbov, nfid 
n oronetz, and after srinding soiith-urcst tbrouch 
tuc conntiy of tlio Son Cossackr, it advances to its 
OTbonchnro in tbo Sea of Azov, ivhicb it cntcre by 
tiircQ months, only one of wliicU ia navicsblc. Tlio 
Bon receives 80 affluents, of ttHcL tiiojmuoipal are 
tbo Sosna and tbo Donetz on tlio ri^t, and an 




too Llnnitclb Its total length is .about 900 miles. 
Ifa cpurao is obstructed by frequent annd-banksL 
whicli, sriien the iratcr is Jour, render navigation 
impmsiblc to any but flat-bottomed boats. Trom 
to Juno, however, during which months it 
fis banks, and forms nnwholcsomo ssvomps 
M “1.“®’ **. " as hi^ os Zadonsk, 

COQ miles from its month. Tlio Pen is connected 
by a canal ^th tbo Volga, and by this means tiic 
produce and manufactures of tbo interior are 
conveyed to the Bonthem provinces of. Buasia. The I 
wato of tbo Don abound in flab, tbo tniflio in 
which commodify is considciahle, especially in its 
lower course. 

DOIT, n river of Aberdeenshire, rising on the west 
h^er of the connfy in a peat-moss, IMO feet above 
the sea. It niiu north-east, then cost, and lastly 
south-east, entenng tbo sea a milo north-east of Old 
Aberdeen. It has a total conrso of 78 but 


only 42 in n straight line, and it drains a tract of 
405 square miles, diiefly composed of granite and 
gneiss, with a littlo syenite and day-slate. Di the 
upper part of its course, it receives some large 
mountam streams, hut its chief tributaiy is the Uiy, 
whi^ comes 24 miles from the north-west. Kcar 
the junction of the Dry and Don is a curious conical 
gravel hillock, called ike Bass, the snbjcet of a 
propheqr by Thomas the Bhymer. The Don, at 
® tram tbo aco, is crossed by the 
dd ‘Brig o’ Balgownic,’ of one Gothio arch. Loid 
Byron, whilo a youth, had a superstitious dread 
in crossing tlus bridge, from aa dd pRmheqr con- 
necied tilth it. To keep this briclgo in repair. 
Sir ^oxandcr Hay, in 1605, left nn annnify of 
oSa which Bnm has now accnmnlafod to 
about £19,000, in addition to about £17,000 qient 
forty year# ago in the erection of a new bridge over 
the Hon, a quarter of a milo lower down. 

2)OH, or pUN, A river of the West Hiding of 
XoricBiiiTOi ruing in the moors on tho borders of 
Perbyamro and COicsbirc. It nms 55 miles, first 
fiontii-cast to Shcilicld, and then north-east 
Hothcrhnm, Doncaster, and Thome, into the Aire, 
wludi soon afterwards unites tilth tho Ouse. Its 
win insists of Oarboniferoua and Permian strata. 
Ils chief tribntaripa are tho Bother, Doame, and 
\> ente. It is navigable for tho Inst 39 miles of its 
course hdow Shcfncid, by the aid of artificial canals 
and cuts. 

BENl'TO, a town of Spain, in the province 
of Ba^joi^ 55 miles east of tho ci^ of that name. 
Hu Bitnatcd near tho left bank of the Ouadiana, and 
u in general well bnilt^ witli wide and tolerably clean 
streets. ^ It has sovend squares, the chief of which is 
lined mth the principal structures in ilio town, 
including the town-hall, prison, and a convent; and 
in the centre is nimbUo|m>monade. D.B.hn8manu* 
facturcs of woollen^ wine, and oil, and its proxunii^ 
to tho Gundiana affords it great trading facilities. 
Pop. about 15,000, 

DOK OA'BLOS. See GuiLoa 

JH'AN is a legendary and mytliical per* 
sonago like Dr Fanstus. The two have been made 
the rcprescntatircs of two fflfflcrent tendencies, both 
j^Gcding from tho same principle — ^from fto prin- 
ciple,' namely, of unbelief and godlessncss, nwoh 
necessarily tums self into either ^ god or n heist— 
tho principle of subjectivism, or selfishness become 
dominant, _In Bausk expression has been given to 
the snbjeotivo idealism of tbo Germanio nations, 
tiicir tendency to Bubtio qicciilation and a rationolism 
antagonistic to faitlu In D. J. appear tho practical 
materialism and refined scnsnalism of tiio llomnnio 

S ics, and tho tendency of blind hdief in a cormpt 
ilieism to pass into nnbclicL 
Althon^ Faust and D. J, havo thus the samo 
source ana the same tcimination, yck ns tbiy procGcd 
from opposite poles, they stand in contrast to each 
othw, and, ns wns natural, have found diflinent 
vcbiclcB of mmression — Faust in poctiy, D. X in 
musia The ideal of the D. X legend is presented in 
tho_ life of a profligato who gives himself up so 
entirely to the gratification ofsenac, cspcoinlily to 


E mcccds to murder the man that stands between 
im and his wish, foniying that in so doing ho had 

HVIWIvI.iIaImT Ii.m T%_^t 2_ J. 


annutllaiod his very czuicncc. Partly in waniou 
daring, partly to nllay all uneasy misgiving, ho iheu 
chnUenges that Spirit in which ho diabcUevea to 
demonstrate^ to him its existence in the only way 
he holds valid— -namely, through the senses, when 
tills actually happens, when tiio Spirit proves its 
existence nnd power by nnimatins tbo marolo statno 

' cai 
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irliidi lio had, ivitli darin" moclcciy, invited ns his nrnslin wns established in D. 'nhont dO Venn ago 
guest, and summoning him to tiio final tribnnnl, nnd it still maintains its prc-cmincneo in ^is 
compels him to ncknovlcdgc the supromaoy of spirit,' branch of mnnufootnres, irhicli gives employment to 
and tho wortlilcssncsa of a merely sensuous, godless, the greater part of the fcmslo population Pop 
and immoral existence, it is nil over witli him, he is (1871) 2004. On the north of D. is a conieal'mound’ 
cirahed, and sinks into holL 140 feet liigh, 480 feet in cirauit at the base, nnd 


Tenorio, and is represented as living sometimes DO'N'AIj'nHO W .Tmrw Wtttt.w ■ant, 

10,’ 1811. His father, Stuart 

S of ^(1* career Donaldson, a vrcalthy merchant, ■urns desccn^d 

of “, 80 vomor of from an old Scotdifamay; his mother was dauchtcr 
1 1 of J. Cundnll. Esq. of Snhfo Grern, LanenshWe.® Ho 

Ho was educated first .at the university of London, nnd 

?i * *** Afterwards at Xrinily College, Gimbndgo. He giadn- 

1 — “ ^ho ycar®1834, and obtainS^o 
preiiarod ttere, and myites the second place in the firat doss of the classical tripos, 
h^ m.o nioyear follorring,hewaselecte.lEdlpw. IHs C 


tho stoiy of a similar jirotliaatc, Jtinn do 


auccesstvo editions, still holds its place ns a school 
and eollego elass-boolc. Ho was still resident at 


a 'i, to Pf ~ b. tk, 3 


form by 
Jliirlarlnr 
drama wa 
1020, nnd 
rolls vers 


« n . 1 . 'f T ir ■ 1 * iiistoiyi siruciiuro, ana cmnoiogy of tho Greek 

^ ^ Tollc/ ■ plflpy WHS pre^ l{incnncc> "S^m j^cto Cmtiflus Inibi 

pared by Antonio do Zamora, and brauglit on tho iyS im^cll W is sffll Hm 
stage, ft is this veriion that forms the ^imdwork SoLnt * 0 ,^^ 1. W* f, 


ri«. « • yi lora, ana accepted tliopost of head-master of the 

rinta M-OT? **5’ I'®,™”*® da grammar-school of Bniy St Edmunds, hn^g pro- 

1108 Binco f^ ongrossing nntuio of his duties ns hc.'id-mns&, ho 
Md writd.raT«™,n"'"'’T n found tim^D to jirosoeuto and extend his linguitiS 

n„„ 1.^ studies, cmbrac&ig in their ^vide range Hebrew Md 

■f«“»f"y»wa Arabic, and most of tho dialects of ^dem Eiiwpe. 
^ tf*® Vurromamu, of which tho first e* 

•' f"* "I'"!” appeared in 1811, ho undertook to accomplish for 

toire, ott let Deux Don Juan, is founded upon it Latin philology what in tho ATcw Oralulut ho had 

DON QUrxOTE. Sec UnnvAnris. done for Greek, lie dedicated tho work to the 

DONAHUE, a town of Pegu, stands on one of ‘Iv ™rfumU), in grateful 

tho main branches by svhich the Irawaddy entora «*®SWtion of tho benefits dcr^d from his Cam- 
tlio Bay of Bengal, hit 17* 10’ N., and Iona 0? '”^5® teaching, ^ong his other srorta of this 
Tx . Ir. period may bo mentioned an edition of Fmdar, of ilio 

of tilo eountiy, and is sitimtcd 05 mUes to the ®®I’^>,®®^fs (^ith a verae translation), 

north-west of Bangoon, nnd M to tho north-east fiST « *»®“t'®® on nebre.w mmmnr). 

of Boucin, tho principal seaports of the newly * ^’®®l®. written in Latin, and 

acquired British province. It IS only on historical which was, by 

S ounds, however, that tho place is worthy of notice. P""®" f®®^> t® “wbnfmi^ the finments of the 
ore tho English woro repilscd with considerable «"*«^'I®d >“ the PentateuolL 

loss in both tlio Burmese wars; flnt in 1826, and V®®^® wolontly asTOilod 1^ tho so-called 
again in 1863. ^ rehgious press,’ which did not prevent its 

T>niirAniTAT.T.iB> , untontcd wiUior from issuing n second edition. 

UONAGuADEE , n seaport in tho north of tho Boon afterwards ho resigned his place at Bnrv St 


• au. _ 1 . t "x • 7 « 1 * i * xaaaMwwA* ssAWAh wiuwiVMs JUUlU WAVbU » YOiUZIia 

■mtli which It IS eonneoted by a mibinanno telegraph entiUed Ohrittian OHhodoxu. Some critics veho- 

cniiie. It forms a croscont round tho harbour, -witii mently disputed its right to tho title. A 
two chief streets, one facing tlio sen. Its exports volumo on Classical Si£olarship flowed. Ho had 
are ^ttlc, grain, potatoes, &o. Tho cmbroidciy of provionsly issued a QnA Qrammwr and n Latin 


DONALDSOirS HOSPITAL-DONATION. 


Chrammar for ilie luc of scliools. TLcac, daring liis 
residence at Oambridgc, ho recast and cnlaigedi so as 
to rival in profundity and cp^onsness any other 
worlcs on the same subjects. In ISBG, he was 
appointed one of the Classical Nicaminets in the 
'““'■ersity of London, an honour which ho owed 
chiefly to the strenuous support of Mr Grate, the 
historian of Greece. 

Ho was engaged in superintending the compilarion 
or a now Oneblicxieon, when his health, for the first 
time, began to show symptoms of failure. A tour 
in Gcnnnny during the summer of ISGO did not 
produce any dhangc for the better. Ineiiiicnt ^scasc 
of tho brain, the result of ovctworlc, suoivcd itsidf 
first by neuralgic pains, and nftem'arda by more 
aUrming symptoms. Ho removed to London, and 
died in his mother’s house, after some weeks of great 
niflcring, homo with calm and patient courage, on 
tho 10th of Pebniary 1801. In private life, ho 
was distinguished by kindness of hcar^ ready wi^ 
unfailing vivacity, and varied convcnational powers. 
It ought, T^hatis, to be mentioned that a little 
Work, published anonymously under the titlo of 
I’/iikleuthanu Anrfliatnvt, which made no small 
sensation at tho time of its appearance, has been 
very gi-ncrally .attributed to Dr Donaldson. 

DONALDSON’S HOSPITAL, an extensire 
eatabliriiincnt_ at Edinburgh, of the character of 
Christ’s Hospital, London. Its founder was James 
Donaldson, a successful printer in Edinburgh, son 
of Alexander Donaldson, publisher, of whom somo 
notice is taken in the articles ^or-tradi: and 
CofYlUGiiT. In 17C3, Alexander started the 
Uditihnrgli Adrertiter newspaper, avhich avns after- 
wards conducted 1^ his son James, and became a 
luerativo concern ui his hands. Dying in 1830, 
James bequeathed the fortuno of two generations, 
amounting to about £215,000, to trustees, for tho 
endowment and erection of a hospital for tlio 
maintenance and education of poor boys and girls. 
Tho building, which occiipics a commanding situa- ; 
tion to the west of Edinburgh, was begun in 1812, 
and finished in IS.'iO, is a largo and beautiful 
quadrangnlar structure, in the Elizabcth.an style, 
tho late IV. H. Playfair being tho architect Hie 
cost of tho edifice and furnishings wts nearly 
£121,000, but os this was defrayed by the accumu- 
lated interest, tho original endowment remained 
untouched. The hosiuial can accommodate 300 
children — 150 lioys and 150 girls : in the year 1873 
it contained 220 children (121 boys and OG girls), of 
whom 93 (30 boys and 37 girls) were deaf and dumb. 
Those cliinblc for admission ore declared to be, ' 1st, 
Poor children of tho mime of Donaldson or Marshall, 
if appearing to tho governors to bo deserving; 2d, 
Such poor diildrcn as shall appear to bo in tho 
most ucstitute circumstances and tho most deserving 
of admission.’ None are received whose parents are 
able to maintain them. Tho children are clothed 
and maintained in tho hospital, and taught such 
usefid branches of a plain English education os 
will fit the boys for tradus and tho girls for being 
servants. The age of admission is from six till nine, 
and that of leaving the hospital fourteen yuars. Tlio 
children wear a simple uniforn of modem fashion. 

DONATE'LLO (properly, Dokato vt- Bnrro 
Bardi), one of tho restorers of tho art of sculptura 
in Itel;^ was bom at Elorcnco in 1383. Ho bdouged 
to thcDonnto fBmily,'avhich reckons scaaiialschomra 
among its members, and has ^a'cn some doges to tho 
republic of Venice. DonateUo was a diminutive givon 
to'tho artist in childhaod. Ho received his earliest 
instructions from Loreiixo BiccL His first great 
works in marble were tho 'St Peter’ and ‘St 'h&irk’ 
in tho church of St hQdiacl in his native city. 


His own favourite, however. Was tho statue of an 
old man in the garb of a senator, on the steqile of 
tho same churcu. It is known imder the name 
of JSueeont (the Gourd or Boldhcad). He died at 
Elorcnce, December 13, 1460. D.’s principal works, 
besides those already mentioned, ore — a statiio of 
‘St George* (in marble), ‘Judith bearing the Head 
of Holofcmcs’ (in bronze), tho ‘Crucmxion’ (in 
wood), several statues' of tho ‘Baptist’ (executed 
in I’.arious materials), and a grand equestrian statno 
(in bronze) of Erasmus OMtemclato, erected on 
one of the public places of Padua. He also executed 
a number of bas-rdiefs. The avholo tendency of 
D.’s genius aras towards a reproduction of tlio 
antique; and his style, thou^ not freo from 
han>hncss and the mdeness of early art, sometimes 
reminds ono of the glorious productions of ancient 
Greece. 

DONA'TION. A donation in proraect of death, 
donatio mortis eavsa, dificis from a gut inter vivos, 
inasmuch as it is incomplete, and tovoeablo duiw 
the donor's life, or ambui.atoiy, as lawyers s.aj*. tt 
diflcni from a legacy, on tho other hand, in that it 
requires no iirobatc, for it is not a testamentary 
ac^ the donee’s title proceeding directly Irom tho 
donor in liis lifetime. In Scotland, foUowing 
the law of Borne, it is common to distingnish 
between donations pure— or tlmso which do not 
taltc place in anticipation of death, marriage, or 
any other specific event — and gifts. Such dona- 
tions are in reality gifts, but guts whicli are not 
intended to bo immediately delivered. It was 
with reference to this species of donation that the 
cqnitablo anangement called the lenejimm com- 
petentia was intradneed, by which tho donor was 
allowed to retain as mucli os was necessary for his 
own subsistence before fulfiUiDg tho obligation, if bo 
was reduced to indigence^ Another implied con- 
dition of a donation ny tho Boman law was, tiiat 
when any ono who had no children made a donation 
of tho vfholo or tho greater port of liis estate, tho 
I donation became void if he had cliildren afterwards ; 
tile presumption being, that be would not luivo given 
liis property away if he had anticipated that he was 
! to become the fatlicr of a family. It is a general 

e rinciple of law, that a donation is never presumed ; 

ut this rule suflers an exception in too case of 
aliment given without on agreement to pay boanl, 
which is x>rcsumcd to bo gratuitous unless given by 
one who makes a livelihood of entertaining stiangers. 
Minors, and poisons incapable of contracting, are not 
presumed to have been alimented gratnitonsty, unless 
their relationship to their entertainer bo such ns to 
warrant the prcsumxition. Where tho minor is x>os- 
sessed of an adequate soiiaTatc estate, even tho father 
may claim the expenso of maintaining him, and the 
rule applies witli greater force to all more distant 
relatives. Donations between man and wife (inter 
virum el moron) were by the Boman law, and are 
by tho law of Scotland, revocable by the donor at 
any time daring his or her life, »e eoitjuaes mutuo 
amors se yndient (lest tho spouses should despoil 
themselves from mutual love). But mutual grants 
for substantial considerations between the spouses 
are not revoeablc, if there lie any reasonable prroor- 
tion between the two. Tims, where there has been 
nu ante-nuptial contract of marriage, the husband 
may xwovido for tho wife in the event of her siir- 
vivoni^ and the provision will be cficctual in so far 
os it is rational. It will bo revocable only quoad 
exromm. Donations in the prospect of marriago 
(donaliones propter ntwlias) in the Boman law were 
^ven by tho huslmnd in seonrity of the donuy or 
aos, which ho was bound to x>ay back to the wife or 
her relath’cs on tho dissolution of the marriage. 
When tho dos was returned to tho wife, the 
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donation tom rotiimcd to the Iinsisanil. In tlio law 
ot Scotland, when donations projiler nuplloi are 
Bpolion of, wo nro to understand provisions made 
,1)}' tlic husband not with a view to tho dissolution 
of tho marrince, but as an equivalent for tho dowi^, 
or, as it is called in Scotland^ the todier. 

^DO'NATISTS srero tho followers of Donatus, a 
Niimiclian bishop who apposed the cleetion of Cceili- 
anns in 311 a.d. to tho bishopric of Carthi^, on 
the ground of the onlination haring hcen performed 
bj’ one srho bad been a Traditor, or traitor— that is, 
one who, during persecution, had given up the 
sacred books to tho pagan nnthoritics; and also 
bccanso Cceilianns had cxhibitctl great hostility 
towards tho victims of tho late persecution. After 
some tune, tho Council of Arles (August 1, 3M 
A.D.) decided nqainst Donatns, who in a short timo 
seceded from tho C'athohc Cliureh, and formed a 
distinct sect, which, by .330, had as many .as 172 
bishops in Northcni Afnea. ^Tlie D., like the 
Novatians (q. v ), went upon tlie principle, that 
tlic_ essence of tho tnie elmnh consisted in the 
purity and holiness of all its members individually, 
and not merely in its npustolual and Catholic foun- 
dation and doctrine. They therefore both cxeom- 
inuniratcd .all lapscil .and qniss oiTonders, not receiv- 
ing them npiin but on Ih-iih; re baptir^, and also 
held tliat tile elliiMiy of tile saeminents depended 
on the wortliiiic<<s of the admini.<-trator. Driven to 
kinaticLsm by the (ippn<sion of tlic secular power, 

, they nut only douieil to the state all right to 
I lucddlu with ccele<>i.a<>ti> nl aflaim, but bands of 


troops (318), and continued t<i devastate Maiintaiiia 
. .andNuniidia for a dozen years In tho beginning 
of the fith century-, they siein to have almost 
eiinallvd the C.ithulios in iiiiniber, aiul the doqncnee 
of Aiigiistinc and tlio sev, nties ut Ilononiis were 
exercised upon the «cct in v.iin , they continncil to 
exist ns a separate boily. Hut liy nibiiiting a more 
pnvlcnt plan of ppKieeding, the Catholic bishops 
! lud, by the end of the Gth v , iniliicid most of those 
tliat had left to return t*i the Imimiui of tho church; 
nnd in tho 7tli c. the D. were extinct. Douatism is 
regarded by Xcandi r (m o Ti’Ujmrnq'teJndite, trans- 
lated into English by .T. II 11} land: Ibilin, vol. ii' 
(ngc 391) as a reaction against tliat farm of 
Catholicism, ‘winch conceived the churcli to he 
an outward organism, continued by the succession 
of bishops, who farmed tlie necessaiy- medium of 
comninnic,-ition w'lth Chnat, and fur partaking in 
the IIuI}’ ,Spint and salvatiuii.' ' Wborrer is shewn 
tu be a Clinstian in a right nnd I.-iw'fuI manner, is to 
me n CsUiube,' w.ss n a.sying uf the D. ; while the 
church in ginrral, guided by Aiigiistuie, wished to 
let the worthy and uiiwurtliy reiii.iin mixed together, 
and tu defer the smiaratum to tlic final judgment.' 
Tims, while tho U. hail tho merit of superior 
strictness uf theon-, it must bo achnowlcdgcd that 
their s-ieivs were less practical than those of their 
op])oncnts. 

DOX.V'TDiS, .Elivs, a well linown grammarian 
nnd commentator, who tanglit grammar and rhetoric 
.*it Rome nhont 353 a.d., nml w.as tho instructor of 
St Jerome. lie svrotc treatises, JJe LUrri’, Sdlali^, 

n..9M _■ n s-t r i 


Dt /Jariarimo, Solceimo, &c., the best edition of 
which is in I.indcmnnn's Corpiu Grammalitonim 
Lalworum (rol. i.). Tlicsc smtings form together 
a pret^* complete course of Latin grammar, and in 
tile miildio ages wore the only text-bool: used in 
the schools, BO that Don.at came, in tho west of 
Europe, to ho synonymous with ^mmar, or with 
the clcinents of any science. The Donat into 
Itellgion is the title of a bool: ^y nn English bidiop, 
est 


and there was an old Fwnchprovierbj ies iliabtcs 
eslolent encore H feiir Donat (The devils si-crc yet in 
their crammar). The Latin grammar of D. has 
formed tho groiindwrork of tho clcmenbiiy treatir - 1 
on flint snbjcct to tho present day. Donatus wa* 
one of tho first hooks on which tho art ot printing 
by means ot letters cut on wooden blocim was 
tried, and copies of these Donatiiscs nto reckoned 
^ong tho greatest of bibliographical curiosities. 
Tho author also wrote a commentaty on Terence, 
of which wo possess only a part extending to five 
comedies, to bo found in tho edition of Terence by 
Elox (2 vols., Lcip. 1838). 

From this D. wo must distinguish a laior ^m- 
DDurian, TtBcniDS CLAmnis DotTATUS, from whom 
we have a very worthless life of .Virg^ prefixed 
to many editions ot that poet, and fragments of a 
cmmmcntaiy on tho ^neith , 

DO'NADIVOUTn, a town ot B.aTiiria, situated at 
tho conflneneo of the Wernits and the Dannhc, about 
fiS milia noith-north.wcst of Augsburg It is well 
biult, in the form of nn amphitheatre, ronnd the 
side ot a hill, and is sumnnded by walls. It was 

fArmAt>K* A fMi« aMsaAMikl S a 


of 3000 inlinbitAtit). It is liistoricauy inter- 
csting, however, ns tho main canso of tho Thirty 
Yeats’ War; the so verily of tho pnnishment meted 
out to the inliabitonts in 1C07, in consequence 
of their adoption of the Reformed doctrines, and 
their nssaiilt on a Roman Catholic procession of the 
‘host,’ h.aving led to the formation of the Protestant 
League, and Catholic Dnion, the opponents in that 
long and severe straggle. It is likcivise associated 
with the name of Marlborongli, who stonned nnd 
earned the intrenched camp of tho Bavarians here 
in 1701. Also, on the Cth Octolicr 1803, the Freiich, 
under Sonlt, obtoined a victory hero over tlio 
Anstnans, under Mnclb 

DO'NjVX, a genns of lamcUibrnnchiato moUnses, 
of tlic family TtUiniilrr, with sbell of tivo equal 
swIviA, wbich close perfectly, and are of a triangular 
form, prettily striated from tlio bc-xk to the m.xrgin, 
tlio beak occuming the obtuse nngle of the tri.xng1c. 
The species oj D. nrc gcnemlly sinaU. Several are 
fonnd on tho British coasts. The fossil species arc 
not numerous, nnd belong to the eocene formation. 

DCNOASTER, n municipal borough in tho 'West 
Riding ot Yorimhirc, on tho right bank of tho Don, 
on Uio GFc.xt North Road,'35 miles south of York. 
The country' around is fiat, lint bc.xutifiil. line old 
elms lino the bro.xd nnd level road from the south. 
D. is vciy clean and well built The Iligh Street is 
a mile long. It has mnnufnctiiTcs of iron, brass, 
sacking, linen, and agricultural mai^ncs. Its corn- 
market is one of tho largest in the Idngdom. Pop 
(IS71) 18,753. D. was tho ancient Dantin, nnd lay 
on tho Roman road from_ York to Lincoln. Roman 
coins, urns, and a votivo altir have been found 
here. It u-as tho Dona Cadre of tho Saxons. Tlio 
Saxon Nortbnmbrian kings hail n palace here: D. 
was Immcd by lightning in 7C9, and froqiiently 
ravaged by the Danes. It h.xs long been famous 
for Its nnnu.’il races, began in 1703, and held a 
milo south-east ot the town in the second week of 
Septemben Colonel St Legcr, in 177B, founded 
stalrcs which li.xrc been ywirly nm for by the best 
horses in England. On nn eminence five miles 
west-south-west of D. are the ruins of Conis- 
borongh Castlo, a Norman-S.xxon round tower, 37 
feet 111 diameter and SG feet high, with walls 15 
feet thick, strengthened by sqnare buttresses xe.sch- 
ing the whole height. Tlic door is arrived at by an 
external flight of 37 step^ and within is a cylinder 
open to the heavens. 
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DO^RA HE^.tliomostaontlierlyortrcinity Neiir Deny is the coronation-stone of the ancient 
® W SS' & Iridi Idngi D. contains many mcnjorials of St 

Colnmha. Warren, in 1793, captured a Ercnck 
if T Toy Isle, iriuch contains the remains of 

Oe^i and lies nearer the grand seven ehnrencs, two stone crosses, and a round 
ifni?*® “ “Stem coiMorce. An adjacent tower. St Patrick’s Pnigatory is on an islo in 
n^ago of the same name nimhers 900 inhahitants. Loeh Detg, Near Horn Head is a hole in the 
DONEGA'D, a seaport in the south of Donegal roof of a cave, called MBwiney’a Gun, from which 
Attuo moiitli of tlic S^lco, on a sLallow* creok fs^nc^ at timcSi jets of water \rith loud explosions. 
Siannnn^ ^O-rt^-^rth-east of BaHy- DONGAUPD-E, a fortified town of Bajputana, 

on .51 f -S .track sunounded i„ Central India, is in lat 23" Bff N., and long. 73* 

tn«lonS ^ ““‘t » 3t5 miles to the north of Bomhay. It 

irim I jIC 5 .<1871) is tile capital o' a iirotcctcd stato of the same 
corn and butter. Onthonveria nami^ which conbiins lOOO square miles, and 100,000 
Ho^al Castle, formerly belonging to tlioO’Donnds inhahit.mts. 

of a^conncl. On the shore nro the ruins of a Fran- •noxfs v a i> ...,1 . 

ciscan mom^tcy, fpded in M74 hy Hugh O’Don- i„ Anm or a.cSn-(S^Li oriiSw State S 
n^ ^e.a^D. is a frequented sulphnrco-clulyhcato j,,,, ^enfly dcris-ed an ndventitiSrinStom 
_ tho combined attacks of Franco and Spain. — 1. The 

' .DONEGAL, .1 maritimo coimt}’ in Ulster pro- river enters tho Chinese Sea, by vanous mouths, 
Vince, and wa«hcd ly tho Atlantic on tho north and about lat. 10* 20’ N , and long. 107* E It is navi- 
msL Its greatest length is 83 miles ; greatest gable for large vessels as far up as Eii-gon, whi(^, 
breadth, -11;. average, 27; area, 1805 square miles, witli a population of 180,000, and atmao of great 
onc-^m being arable, and sir in wood. The coast- value, stands 40 miles from the coast. From this 
line is 3S3 miles long, being indented by mnn 3 ’ deep eitj', a c.anal of 23 miles in length connects the D. 
bay^ and loughs, some 2 to 20 miles broad, and 15 with tho Menam-kong, or Cambodia, which, in a 
to S3 long Some of the coast clilTs rise from 600 to more westerly ch.anncl, divides Anam from Siam.— 
800 feet. Of the many isles oil the coast, 17 arc S. The town is on an nllluent of the nver, being 
inhabited. Eseept a sm,all tract in the cast and 23 miles to the north-east of Sai-gon. 
south-cask the . surface is mountainous, mooy, . JDO'NOOLA fNnw), or hLVBA'KAH, a town of 

“‘in province of the same name, is 


SMth-c.ask the surface is mountainous mooy, DO'NOOLA (Nnw), or hLVBA'KAH, a town of 
many email Lakes Kukia, c.ipital of a province of tlic eamo name, is 

ajBOciatcd with endless fairy talcs rind teditiona. ritnated on the left bank of tbo Nile, in lat IIT Ity 
The highest hill, Eng.il, rises 21C2 feck nnd N., long. 30*22’ E D.. which is n militay station, 
sej oral other lidls exceed 2000 feet Tho mMn- h nko a ptaeo of considcrablo trade. Its exports 
tam-riugcs run noriu-crut and flontli-^rcst. tHio are cliti^y slaves/ in return forxrliieli it receives 
largwi stierm is tlw Fwle, ninning IG miles goods of nil kinds from Caira Its baaiar is wcU 
north-c.-Mt into Lough Foj'Io. Derg is tho largest supplied, and it has an indigo-faetoy belonging to 
lock D. 13 composed of gramto, mctamorphio tho Egyptian pasha. Pop cBtinuited oh KlOO or 
graywaeke, with some Devonian .and GOOD. In tho vicmity, on tho fertile livor-islnnd of 

cariMimferonfi limii«(nnn istrAfji fttiiT WltSf/s .,. 1.1 ipai .2 2 j -n a* 


Violent and north-west winds. Thcro aro south-Bontb-cast of Nmv Pongoln. On tbo cast sidcg 
many mins of liouscs and churches ovcrwliclniod tho desert in some places strct^cs clown to tho 
with &«and. Of the Irish counties/ D./ in ratio to its watcr-edgc; 

area, has least land in cultij-nUon and occupied in dO’NIS OONDITIONA'LIBUS, Statute ot, 
towns and woods The soil is gcnemlly cold and called also tho Statute of Westminster the Second, 
poor on the primitive rocks, and light clay on t lo is jmw. L c. l,is the statute winch first cstahlishod 
slaty. In 18/*/ 2 U.^ acres were m crop, fnr the in England the power of cn»i^g an Entail (q.v.). 
largest proportion being oats, potatecs, and fla& Bcforatiio passing of this net, it had been hem by 
There nro manufactuKs of Imcp misted stockings, the judges that a conveyance to a man nnd tho 
worked mariins, and kelp, and fishmes of. cod, soTo, heirs of liis body ^ras n fcc-simplo conditional, i. c., 
plaice, hwnng, and maimcrcl. .Trade w chiefly a Fcc-sunplo (q.v.) on condition that tho donco 
through Londonderry. Inaccessible retreats and shonld have Lcus of bis body; nnd this condition 
abnnrtancc of tarf.fud made D. at pne time the chief having been purifled hytho birth of nn heir, tho 
scat of illicit distiUntion in Ireland. It contains G donco was at liberty to alienate or burden the land, 
uaronicS/ 8 poor-law union^i and 51 parishes. Fop. titns to defeat tbo oriiniuil cift. In this rcsncct. 
(1^) 29C,;W8; (1851) 233,100; (1871) 217,99.2, .Sf however, tbo ^ft difl-credW a fec-tiiJ^^^^^^ 
whom lG«i,003 arc Eoman ^thohe^, 27*3G2 Epia- Uio doneo failed to cxcrciso his power of ^icnation, 
» copalianS/ 23|514 Prea^tenanS/ ond tho rest of nnd dicdw7tlioutx9suosur\’iviog, tho land descended 
other denominations. V. sends two memhera to not to tho heirs of tho donco, but to those of the 
panimenh Tho towns aw ^nU, tho chief iicing ^nor. To countemet tlic decision of tho jtidgoa 
LifTozd/ the county town; Ballyshannon, liottcr- above noticed, tbo statnto de r/onis was passed. It 
kenpf/ HathmcltoD/ Boneg&l, and Killyhegs. In- provided • that tlio will of tho giver, according to 
dustnotu latmcn and .artisans ocenpy the low tbo form in the deed of gift manifestly expressed, 
lertilo tracts. The popnlataon of tho mountain shall Ijo from henceforth observed.' Prom tho 
districts has hccti mucli diminislic<l hy emigration, ^tc of this net, tho courts rccognisiKl two estates 
James L planted Ulster wtli in tho land— vis./ that of the donee, which is colled 
English and S^tch scttlczs, tho south part of a Fee-tail (q, v.), and that in tlio donor, which was 
E. was callra Tsrrconncl, and belonged to tho aravcrBionorc 3 ^cian(^,hywhich, onthotcnnma• 

0 ^nncls/ whe^ from the 12tTi a, were inaugurated tion of tho estate-tail/ the lands woidd revert to 
as Princes of Tjrrconnel ou^Bonno llock, near Kil- tho original owner. As to the manner in which 
jnacrenan. ^ B. Ims many ruins and traces of forts, even this intention was defeated/ see Ekzail. Not 

1 honsc^ castles, and of tho palace of only lands, hut rentS/ dignities/ &c./ might be entailed 
the North Irzsh kings on a hill near Lou^ Swilly. under this act. (7o» Lut, 20 n. 6co SmMU 



D0NI2ET1X— DOOM PALM. 


DOMZE TTI, OXetaso, n famous Italian com- 
poser, was wrn at Betgamo, in Lombardy, 1791 
ne ioarned the elements of music at the Lycenm of 
tuat town, and later, the art of composing under' 
aimon_ Mayr. D.'s first compositions belonged 
cxcliisiTOly to church-music, but the only success 
, lie obtamed by them ivas an apiiointmcnt os a 
clionstcr at the church of Basilica £ San-Macgiorc. 

fiayo uji that position very soon, and after 
several vicissitudes, entered the military service of 
Austria. D. nmv devoted himself to tho com- 
liosing of operas, of svliich ho has left morn than 
siytjv Larto ** Borgoona, 1819, svith nineteen 
othcra that follosvcd, failed to produce any marked 
result; and it was not until 1831 that his nmown 

L Uutr ^Amore, LnaraH Borgia, Marino Faliero. 
Luaa rfi Lnnmcmioor. La FiUe du JlCgimaiLtol' 
jucccssion, adding now 
fame. D. a last productions wore 
Don Scbastianotmi Caterino Coruaro. He died at 
Jlcigamo in 1848. Among modem Italian com- 
posers. D. a rackoned to nearest to Bossini. 
whose stylo lie imitate-i during the first stage of his 
career. D. s music is praised not so much for mdody 
as fur dramatic truth .and solidity of execution. 

tho principal tower 

or keen (q. v.J of .a tastlo (q. v.) or f.irtresi It was ! 
so ended either fnim Uang placed on a rfiiit or ' 
cicaation, natural or artitici.il. or because, from its * 
jHisition, It dominaUsl (Lat. daininio, comipted into 
li ’"fi “r comniandud tho other parts of 

tliv furtress. rnim the circiimatauce that the lower * 
or iimkygrnuiid stoiy of the donjon avas used as a ’ 
IsVe'cihTiE.*^™'**' ***** nii.aningof tho wonk • 

eminent I 

m I*’ «“ 'Vales ^nvs 

burn in London in 1.1,, 1 His lunmts were Catholics, , 
and he w.is «luo.ated m tkat faith. At tho noo of I 
eleven, ho uent to Oxfonl, where he remained 7 
Hiree years I thcre.after, ho miiovisl to Cambrid^ ! 
Although ho greatly distingiushed himself at these I 

parents prevented I 

iTi.7 ® -'t ‘ho nip! of 17, ho i 

entered Linculii s Inn, to re.ad fur tho b.ar; and * 
uhilo BO cngageil, he carefully stuihed the principal 
points m dispute between Catholics .and Piutcstants 
and linaUy jomod tho latter. About this time, he 

*ho oretic heat 

of which contrasted strangidy uath tho austerity 

f.;. i"r ahroad, and 

^cil fur three years in Spam and Italy. On his 

« „i"r "1 2-“ sccrotaiy to Lonl Ellcsniere, 
then Loial Keeper of the Great Seal Hero he fell 
in love inth that no1ilcm.an'8 lucce, and they were 
nnvatclrni.aFrii..l \va..„ <.1 


D.'s works consist of satires, elegies, rditnons 
veraes, aid cjS^nJ:?hey 
wm cqllc^d and pnbhshcd by hii ton in ICSJ. 
^^carher bntimperfoct collection appeared in lC3.k 
‘“““Jly eonsidered as the first of a serierif 

Sftifu V* “■'! infelicitous name 

B ^?^9^®phjincalDoct^ fill a conspicuous place in 
English htcraiy history. Tho directness of bought 
tho naturaln^ of description, the rich abundance of 
nnd imagery, now began to 
®Sl'l conceits, and dawmte 


[S3a5iT7Wo • >1 n 




acknowledged ttat, amid mncir'nibbWi, Se 
not a htUo real poetry, and that of a high order 


keen and poignnnk and Ids word.V^ttag 
su^ thak if he hod possessed, in addition, musiu 
and sensibihty, ho would probably have enjoy^ n 
perpetual popularity. ^ ^ 

TnoM.ts,ono of thd-bost English 
totonral enj^vers of the present day, was bom in 
ft® P“«*h of Chmt Church, Sntrey, January G, 1800. 
He has made hinuelf best known by hm famous 

‘'®f®'» ft® Lerfa.nf 


^ u.eui, tu aiomc, ms exquisitely linislici 
?i^^®?®“ “5.“ ®“".“eenj after Lau-rence, his 



WM appointed chairman of tho Engravings Com- 
mttM of the London International Exhibition of 
ISO- In 1801, he completed, after eight yc.WB’ 

b;tk,&de"So? 

DOOSr, the old name given to the* lost iiidg- 
ment, and to those reprcscnbitions of it in churches 
u^ch have a religious rather than an artistic obj'cct. 
Many of the dooms mc executed in distemper. In 
the reign of Kilward YL most of them were washed 
over, or otherwise obliterated, as superstitions. There 
S ^ VSL®. “J*® remaining in tho church of tho 
Holy' Trinity nt Coventry. 

DOOM orDUM Pa[lM (/Ig/datne TJidittiea), a 


-•—•I jua wwc Dy JCCal 

I^CSS, and, svitbout B<-ttlv.I cnipioi-mcnt, went to 
i^ide at the house of .s,r Francis 'VouW a kins- 
mn of his urifo. After the ilcatli of .Sir I'^ancis, he 
removed to London, and lived witii Sir Itobcrt 
Drary, in Dnw lane. With Sir Ifobert ho went 

James 1., who w.13 deliglitiMl with the Pseudo- 

i" ' j ‘1 ''Tittvn against tho 

Catholics he entered holy orders. Ho was made 
D.D. by the iinii-crsity of Cambridge; nnd after 


he was made on h» return Dc.in of St I’anl's, and 

irni^ carried him off in 

lOJl. His life has been written by Iraak AValton— 

1*55^ Sf.'JsrSitWS’’ “ 1”“ V 



DOOMSDAY BOOK— DOOR. 



penea^— \rluch has an insipid sweetness, and a 
r^orhahlo nscmblanco to gincGThrcad, so that the 
tree 15 sometimes called the QurcERcnEAS-TREE. 
p^is suhstanco is used as an article of food, and nn 
infosion of it as a heretnga The infusion is cooling, 
B™“y aperient, and voir salntarj' in ferers. The 
albumen of the seed is hard and semi-transparent^ 
rad IS turned into heads rad other little ornaments. 
Each Inut contains ono seed. Egyptian hdellinm 
(see Bdellioxi) is said to ho nn exudation of this 
palm. 

DOO'MSDAY BOOK. See Domesday Book. 

DOO'MSTEB. See DEsamiER. 

DOOK, a Scotch river, rising in the soiifh-cast 
M Ayrshire in Doch Enoch. It runs iiorth-wcst 
through Loch Doon (6 miles hy J mile, amid tree- 
less mountains), post Dalmcllington, Burns’s Monu- 
ment, rad Alloway Bark, to the Eirth of dydo two 

milMflAiifli t\f Awm TA 1 1 • 


dumetwistio feature in ^ the styles of Gothic 

architecture. In the earhest, which wo in this 

country are in the habit of 

calling Saxon, rad which on f=== =».• 

the continent is commonly 

known as Romnnio, they Iv t> o ' n ' K' d r ^=?!'^l 

are of course very plain. tAf f 

There is seldom more than gif I I ^ 

a few sim^ mouldings, v|l > U 

sniraunding a scmicireular Qj nj 

arch, 'and in some of tho ■ n y 

earliest examples, the head I |'| rn 

of tho racning is covered n)] r|| 

by two flat stones, leaning r r 

upon each other in tho T ' N 

centre, and thrir other |°l ^ 

ends being placed on tiio pj “I 

imposts, so as to form a JeIU! liaL_ 

tongle. In tho Norman Doorway of Ercolithoimn. 
sMo, they Dccomo gradu- 
ally more omamentaL The arch still continued in 
general to be semicircular, though there are a few 
mstanees of the segmental or horse-shoe arch. As 
the style advanced, the mouldings and enriehmonta 
became more various. Of these, that which is most 
characteristio of tho style is the sigzag moulding 
Oircular or octagonal shafts were now frenuentre 

in Aim mmlia mms) 


bSS^s W placed in” thr&“SS”ttree: too, w^^ otoS 

Loch Doon, tlte^vcriloOT tough %lon :^Sn mouldi^ their 

hnco roekv and imndn^ iHLinnA vmA assmMciaAji I Ijofflg csTi fcdiABO or crotosQuo 


— J .aawiss VAUU & 

iipgQ rooky Had wooded nLTxno, not Buimssod in 

S icturesquo beauty hy any similar scenery inEcotland. 

In on islet in tho loch are the ruins of Doon Castle, 
whera Edward, brother of Robert Bruce, is said to 
have lived. Burns has immortaliaed the D. in song. 

DOOB AOT DOO'BWAT, in Art. The form of 
the doorway ia determined W tlio architcctatal style 
of tho building in which it is placed. In «T.h«tmT 


amount whom the piaotice was dmost uiuveraal, 
occasionally diminished the opening towards tho 
tojllj and the Roma^ in later tunes, very frequently 
threiy oyer it tho circular arch, whicdi was the ohai> 
octeristio feature of their style, Egyptian door- 
ways ore known to us, for mo most part, only hy 
tho examples which remain in monumentid strac- 
tnros ; rad thcsc!,^ like tho other members of tlio 
sMe as thus exhibited, axe of girantia proportions, 
Tho doorway of^the tomplo as Edfu measures .74 
feet to its summit, hut tho lintel and cornico which 
cover it are so deep and mos^y ns to occupy a nmee 
of no less than 23 feet, so mt the hri^i of the 


doorway w-as nn architecfond object of very great 
importance. On rithcr sido of it, colossal statues 
or obelisks were placed, and tho approach to it was 
often lined with rows of gigaatio rahiiixGS. 

The Greek doorway was surrounded by mouldings, 
rad ns the lintd or- tc^stone whit^ covered it pro- 
jected on both sides beyond tho jomhs, tho moddugs 
which ran round both jutted out at the plaoo of 
meeting, forming a sort of shonldcis, as in tho 
accompan^g example. This arrangement, how- 
OTcr, was no means uniform, tho moiddings of tho 
jmbs being frequently quite separated from those of 
tho orebitiavc, os in the beautiful doorway of tho 
Erechthrium, of ‘which on Blnsiiution is copied iram 
Mr Doniddson’s^ work on Doors.' -The doors them- 
Bidvci^ in antiquity^ in private dwellings, were gone 
rally of wood; and in strnctnrcs devoted to roll ' 
or Dnhlio unrnoses. of metal, and 


capiu^ Dcmg CDncimd with fediago or groiosquo 
heads or fignreB.^ Tho opening m tho doorway 
often docs not riso higher fho sprii^ng of 
the moh, and in tibia caso it is genoralty £b, tho 
acnucircnlor ap.'ico between it and the nndi being 
frequently ornamented with a aonlptnred rejireacnta- 
tion of some acriptural Buhject. Tho few Norman 
doors that exist aro devmd of otnamenti with tiio 
exemtionpf projecting nailB, and a simple iron scroll- 
work jffojeotmg from the hingOy onud Btrotdbing to a, 
greater or less extent over the door. Aa tho door- 
way adheres stripy to tho chatocteiutics of tho 
stylo, early Kog^h doorways of conise generally 
tenninate u pointed arches. In these the mnnMSngM 
aro moro numerous, the Jambs contain a greater 
numb(ar of small smno of whu^ ooca&nally 

stand quite &ec^ and on tho wholo tiie work is richer 
in fmsif and more finished in ezecution. The 
ppening of &o doorway is now frequently divided 
into tiTOp either by a single shaft or a elustered 
column. ^ ^ the decorated styl^ tho doorways 
aro not in^ gcnoral so dc^ly rcccssod as in wo 
early Englisn; and this circumstanco takes from 


mmxldings are commonly enriched with flowers or 

foKftffll- AlAltRrin minnincr n nffn w w A 4 >TtlRnn <7 mimftwtAal.. 


at short intarvals. Of theses the commoneBt ore 
BoU-flowsr (q. t.}, rad a flower of four leaves, which 
often projects boldly, and produces a fino effect. 
The iron sexoU-work on the doore resembles that in 
the former styles exce^ that the torminalaoiis are 
more frequently worked into leaves or flowers. In 
other cas^ the doors oropani^^ and covered with 
charnctexistic tracery. In the pcrpendicolar style, 
though tho door continues to ho arched, it is usually 
jilacm under a heavy sqnaro external moulding. 


and richness whicdi belongs to it in tho earlier styles 
which Vo have been considcriDfi Shafts ore still 
used in the jomhs, thon^ not amays, rad they are 
gcncndlv small and fow in number; the capitals of 
ue jambs tardy possess tho same tiehness of foliage, 
rad frequently consist merdy of ^ain mouldings. 
One or moro largo hdlom are often left in the 
jambs, forming smnU niches which fre^entiy 



S'OOll-SOBAX. 


^tain ^tues. This latter eiiaiaoteristio scans to by tie land of jnonlding vhicb snnonnds the pane! 
bo pecnliar to the ])eix>endiciiliir siyle, lii the and from^ the description of paneL The main object 
^oiyays, 08 -wdl as in the -irindawe of this siyie, of framing, berides appeannee, is to connteract tho 
Uio four-centred arch came into general use, bnt tendency of the irood to mtip, by bindinir tho 



- — o, eiw wuubvmub ing 

todeapy of the Trood to \7a1p, by tho 

dmerent parts together ‘with pieces having ihcxr 
fibres at z^ht an^es to each, other. 

_ In i^y old buildings, the outer, and oven some 
mner doors are made of masrive oalcon planks, 
bound together with omamentol iron straps. Iron 
doors are ohiefly used to intercept fire, for tAi. 
purpose, they are best made of wrim^t iron, with 
double sides. Bronse doors are sometimes used 


— — - ■ — M.W BWJMVWAUltM Us 

for churches and other large bnildinK Tiny are 
usually ornamented with castings in bjeh and low 
tdief. Those of the Baptisteay of the oatiiedral of 
llorence, by Ghiberii, and the Pantheon of PAtnn, 
are among tho most edebrated examples. A few 
examples of marble doors exM, ohiefly m cemeteries 
and some Bdgian churches. * 

BOOHA See BmtnA. ^ 

• in Buglish, Thom, is a 'common name 

in S^th Africa. Xt indicates various communes in 
Me Cape Colony. It olso designates two rivets, 
distingniahed os Great and Little, both of them 
jouung ae Olifimt, or Iflephant, on the riA^ but 
MO smnuer from the sona-east, and ao larger from 
ae uora-east, 

BOO'BNBOOIVI (Aeaeia horrida), ae most com- 
mon treo in ae wastes of Soua Africa. The name 
i>-iThori^tree), given to it ly ae Dnta colonists, 
and the hotanical specific name, are due to too 
nninber and Aarpness of its noines. It sddom 
mua exceeds thiriy feet in heia^ bnt its Wmii... 
is bard and to^b, and is muM used for bouse- 
caipcntry, &o. See Aolcu. 

DOQUjiIT, or BO'OKBT (from the same root ns 
aoe^to ent off or_olip}, small piece, of paper or 
parahment. containing a brief or snmmaiy of a latgo 
writia^ AH attestaaons or dcclaTatioiiB annexed 
to imtten instnimcnts are calied dognete, more 
partdci^ly those that arc done by a notary. Tho 
notarial docjuet is said to be the most amnent 
e^plo of fixed style in Europe; and though 
latteriy appropriated to the instniment of sasine, it 
wis formerly common to .ill solemn instruments. 

It consisted of a Latin attestation, holograph of the I 


Perpendicular Boonniy : 
frina the Bishop*! Polace, Lincoln. 

two-centred ardies, and, in nmnll doorways, ogees, 
are freqnently to be met with. The doors in the 
pcrpMdieular style, when ornamenteA are usually 
{) 2 ttdl 6 d| 1ih6 upper peris being sometmes coveted, 
with traeeiy, but the fine iron scroll-work of tho 
earlier styles had entirely disuppeoreA 

BOOBt tho movable panel by which the opeiiing 
to on apariment, dasel« or passage is doseA %oon 
are niaae of wood, iron, bronzo, or stone. When 
moving horizontolly on hinges, they are called 
eioinff-Sataa} when two such are used to dose one 


jnuen 08 possible when abut. A /rc^-door is one 
which apena vertically over a horizontal opening 
as a hole in a floor, &o. lYhen a nmiin door 
doses on opening cut in a larger one, it is usually 
called a toiiwet 

Boors ore commonty made of wood, and these wo 
shall first describe. Tbe most simply made door is 
constnicted of several boards joined togetber at 
their edges by a rebate, or a ploughed and tongued 
prww (seo CanrEirniY, figs. 19 and 20); theso ore 
hdd together by a transverse piece simply nailed 
to each board; this is called a cedpe, and the door 
thus made, a ledge-door. These are commonly used 
workshops, Btabliu& &c. j but when dumbilify i 
and appearance are to^e combined, a stout frame 
u first made, its parts joined together by mortise 
and tenon. See Carfektrt, fig. a This fwim. 
has one or more openings— nsuaUy four— whioh ore 
filled with thin pieces called panels, fitted into 
groOTCs ploughed m the edges of the frame. The 
horwntol pieces of the frame are, according to their 
position, called tho ti^-mil, botoom-rail, lock-rail, 
and £rieze-taiL 13ie lock-rail is that to which the 
lock u fixed, the Liue-raU intermediate between 
tho middle and top-rail m largo doors. The extreme 
veriacal parts of the &ame to whioh the rails ate 
fixed are called etSee, and tho intermediate vertical 
pari^ a mountim. Doors ore named one, two, four, 
six^ Ac., pandfed doors, aod are further described 
6SS 


had been appointed to bo a notary. In tho case of 
an instrument of sasini^ it stated that he was 
personally present with tho. witnesses; that ho 
saw, ^ knew, heard, ^ and noted the oircumstances 
mentioned in the sarine; thatho prepared theinstra-* 
iMt, and the anmhor of pages it conbiineA In 
a^htiouto his subsoriptioii.'the notary was formerly 

^6 .in Scothmd to add his ngman, which was 
a flourish of the pon, called a paraph or ruck. 
Latterly, he only subscribed ihe dooument on each 
page: aim on toe loty page, opposite to the donuet, 
he added to his suhscription too motto which he 
had assumed on Iw admission as a notary. The 
notorial doguct of instrumento of sasine was super- 
seded hy 8 and 9 Viot. o. 35, s. 5. 

BOB. See Bona Beetle. 

! DOR or hlOHT BOB (often written less 
properly hlont d’Or), a ohoin of mountains in llanos 
compriim in toe grtot group of too Auvergne (g.y.) 
mountains m toe dqKutment of ]^y-de-B(m& ohey 

m dlBarly of vdeanio formation, and rise in the 
Buy-de-Samy, whioh is toe highest peak of Central 
hrance, to the height of 6190 met. 

BOBA'E, a town of Persia, in toe province of 
Bhuziston, situated on a marshy at to^ 



junction of thoDorak with flie Jcnalii, lat 30* Sff N.. 

surrounded hy a nmd-mai. 
Kin'S a forfc Iha houses, whioh hare 

part “f «™. 

bucks. By a canal ■nrhich unites the Dotak 
nw K:^, a considerable trade is 
c^ed ^ *a aJao n^orted to hare thririna 
manufactures. Pop. GOOa ® 

DORA'S!^ a town of Arabia, 32 miles north-east 

otiJemych. The population, nearly 8000 in number, 
are ciueny engaged in aracultural pursuits. The 
Rirairans aum hlecca to Peisia halt hero to obtain 
Euimue^ D. avas taken by Ibrabim Pasha in 1818. 
and Its iniialiitants nearly all slaughtered. 

name giTen to an 
ns..ociaton of ladies who collect and dispose of 
^rments mth the benevolent object o£ cirae aid 
to necessitous families. Sometimes the l^es con- 
nect^ with a congregation unito to form a Boreas 
society, m order to afford employment to poor 
needicivomen. Societies of ibis kind are so e&ed 
from what is recorded in Acta ix. 39 : 'And all the 
widews stcod by him weraing, and shewing the 
coats ^ garments which Boreas mad«i white she 
TToa ‘With them.’ • 

BD'HOHESTER, a parlLmicntaryand mnnieinal i 

bu^h, ao.eounty town of Borsetshire, in the south 
part of the emmty, on the ridit banlt of the Prome. ' 
and «m t^ South Bowna, IIS miles south-west- ! 
by-west of London. It h'es on a sli^t clevatian. ' 
is p^ly encircled by a fine arenne, and consists ! 
^elly of three spacious streets. There is a cavalrv ( 
bmrack n^ the town. It has a eonsiderabte 1 
bade m and beer, and sends much butter to i 
London. Pop. (1871) 6915. It sends one memb» j 
to filament. D* ma the Boman Durnovarfa z 
^T*?*??”**”** 1 trailed toim tritli a fosse, and a i 
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aro qnatriei The manufactures are coarse woollens, 
taosieiy, bmndy, oil, paper, do. B. carries on eon- 
Biderablo trade in mm, wme, hams, and truffled 
tmktOT. The arrondissoments am Atc in number— 
Krigueusi BibSrac, and 
borlat, with Pci^eux as capital 

BO'RBREOHT. Sec Bost. 

BOR:^ Paul Gdstavj!. Sec Surr., VoL X 

BCRIA, Aksssa, a noble Genoese, and one of 
- admirals of his age, was bom at Oneglia 

*" bb early age^ he to ok serrico in mo 

piarf of the pope, Bmocent Vm, and afterwards 
d^mgmshed himself in the battles which the 
Milaneso and the Pkench fouj^t against Genoa and 
the lungs of Aragon. It was B. who, in 1603, 
after a ^rt campaign, crushed the rcbellioa in 

Corsica. When nennA. «n 1IC19 .wa4> *^4 


mo galleys, in which capacity ho cornea on a war 
K extermination osainst the dangerous swonns of 
^can Dirates who infested iho Mediterranean, 
ijunne tho war between Prancia L. Vinif nf 


I _ — — : — • ■■ w* wBAAAMbuv. BuiL juhif or 

Spain, B. commanded the PrencU fleei^ rainforcea by 
bw own gall^B, nnd inffleted ererywhero severe 
losses upon the memy. After the drieat of Brancis 


^ wiui a losae, ana a 

cluef Ko^ Bntiaih station. Parts of the walL 
SIX feet tteck, remained till 1802L Rear B. are ^ 

rzsinir mini thp fiTMTiA ««i * <1 


vallum. A laiEo 
rintishstation occun near B, with three earthoi 
rwpms, a muo and a half in circuity nnd pierced 
py intncato panages, and enclosing b.’iirows. Tho 
inner nunp^ n fg feet high. Roman urns, crins, 
and tesselated paviancnts havn been found near 
Borchcstcr. In 1613, 300 houses nnd 2 churchca 
ww burned in the town. In the Civil TOir, many 

battles oeeiuTpd hmk Tlmv.l..MA~. xr ...s 


^th the title of High Admiral tho Ler^h 
He bloidcaded Genoa, for having esponsed the canso 
of the emperor, and putting to fl^t tho party of 
the Adomi, took the town. On ffliding tho inde- 
pendeMe of his counby threatened by tte Frenoh, 
B, with his whole force went over to the emperor, 
and ^80 doing hastened the deliverance of Italy 
from Frenoh domination. In 1529, B. entered Genoa 
without resistance, and tefnsing tho titte of sovc- 
ragn, which was ofierod by the emperor, e!»t.xW;Kb.d 
there a pi^mlnr fonn of government which remained 
m vigour up to the end of the republic. The grate- 
M country decreed him tho titte of 'Kither of 
Peace j’ and the emperor, in whose service B. coa- 
teiued, conferred upon him the order of tho Golden 

SlfiSBC. tnrfflffcllfvr wifli 4>1ia> Ar-if 


near Patea% and the conqn 

diefly his work. He tome part in the joint 
dition against tho Turks under Bsrbsrossa in l5w, 
and m another against Al(^ in 1611, where ho 
test eleven of his own galleys. Tho tranquillity of 
bte fart ^an was disturbed by tiio conspiracy of 
pcs^ B. took fierce revenge mon tiio conspirators 
for tho dMth of his nophow Gianettino. B. died 
without ouspnng, in 1560,Jat Genoa, in his 93d year. 

BOTtlARS, one of the four principal pccmics of 
Urcect who took thoir name, according to &e legend, 
from Boms, tho son of Eellen, \riio sottiS in 
Bens ; but Herodotus says that in the time of Tr.-n» 
Dcncahon they inhabited the district Phtbiotis ; 
and m tho time of Boms, the son of Helleii. the 
wuntiy cali^ Histueotis, at the foot of Ossa and 
Oljmpua. But the statement of ApoIIodoms is 
more prohabli^ accot^g to which they would 
amieor to have occupied the whole country (dong 
too uirtoem shore of too Corinthian Gult Tndc^ 
Bom Proper was far too small and insignificant a 
distnct to furnish a suffleient number of men for a 
victotious invasion of too Peloponnesus. In this 
remwltable achievement tow were conj'cnncd with 
too Heracleidaj, and ruled in SpaTta. Boric minnin^ 
wwo tom fouiid^ in Italy, Sicily, .and Asia Minor. 
Strikingly m all too four nations of Greece difiered 
from each othm in language, manners, and form of 
government, tho B. m p.articnlar differed from too 

<30 


Moiiouthtereh^d; ’ ^^‘‘caiea in 

ipORBOGRR, a dqiartmcnt in toe sonth-wesl of 
hmnee, fomed of the ancient province of PSrigord. 
with Bmall portions of Limousin, Angonmois, and 
Snmton^ hes in lat, 44- Sff— 45* dS* R., and long; 

ARn vki^ !?■ 3500 square miles. Pop. 

4»(^141. B. 13 watered by tooRotdogne, which 
iiowBfrom cast to west tluough tho south of too 
^smuent^ and W its tributaries, toe Bramc, and 
too Higher and Lower Vczera. Iho surfaco is for 
too most part’hiny, and covered with broom and 
underwood, with here and there a valley of oxtra- 
o^n^ beauty and fertility, endosed with hills, 
too Bide^f'wlwh ore generally dothed with vine- 
yatw There is a greht deficiency of com, bnt tho 
ivant, M an ortido of food for the inhamtanto is 
supply to some extent by the immense predneo of 
tho ^tnuts, whmh, with toe walnut and toe oak, 

aro the prevaihng trees in the forests. Tho climato 
XB generally Mines of coal, ironi man* 
gancse nre Trorked; marble, dlabaster, and millstones 
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loninns. Tho foimcr preserved d certain primitive 
Bolidi^ and earnestness, but ivith it 'somotbine 
coarse and hard. See O. MilUcr’s Die Doner (2 
vols. Breslau, 1834 ; 2d cd. 3 vols., 1844). Thoilonc 
aiaicct bore the s.amo cbaractor ; it ^vaa banb and 
rough, vhilo tho Ionian was soft and polished, 
yet the former had something venerable from its 
antiquity, and was therefore employed in lij-mtm and 
choruses. In philosophy^, the influence of tho Dorio 
character was particularly visible in tho Pythagorean 
school and its attachment to tho ariatocncy. It 
IS no less trncc.ablo in arcliitccturc in the stren'’ 
nnadomed Doric pillars, which form so markeS 
a contrast to tho slender and decorated Ionian 
columns. 

■ oldest, strengest, and 

simplest of tho threo orders of Greek architecture. 
See CoLVsirf, Sktablaturc^ GiiEnc Aucjiitix^tuiik. 

DO'BIS, a cenus of gnstcriipodous molluscs of 
tho order A^uilibnineklala, tho tjqie of a family 
called DoriJtc, and s<iiiietiinea popularly Sc.v- 
Lemo>s. Tho body is oval, tho .abdumcn flat, tlie 
back flat in some and 

X'lSSCSSPSSi.diOii I'h'atml m ntiiers, the 

nioiith a small proboscis 
"lUi two small tcnfcicula, 
the vent situated in tlio 
^ ^ b.-ick, and surrounded by 

Doris ; a, gills. a circlu of bninchcd or 

, , . , plumed mils, ^o species 

are found in all seas, many in those of Britain; 


J.UU Biieeiea 

are found in all seas, many in those of Britain; 
but they are more uuuienius in the southern licmi- 
Mihcrc. Bomo _iif them atLiin a considerable sise. 
hew of them iiili.abit deep water. They crawl on 
roulu, sea- Weeds, 4,c., u lieru they are often left by 
tho tide, or swim in a reversed iiosition ; tho foot, 
mado coucavo by muscular actiou, serving to buoy 
them iiji. Sumo of tlieiii are pretty and interesting 
inmates of the aqimrium. Gesso mentions, that 
spccimciis of D, hiinmt Until were ‘vciy social in 
cimflnemcnt, contimmlly limbiig out one another, 
imd crowdinc clojo up togetlier.'— A SalumliiCe 
HamUa on Ok Dmintliirc Voiut. 

DOBI.S, a Einall mnuntainniis distriet of ancient 
Ifdlas, hutween Pbocis, /Ktulia, Loeris, and TIics- 
sahn, was tho earliest home of the Donana AVitli 
rts four towns, flimuii, Cytiniuiii, linneiis, and 
Fmdus, it fonned the Done Tetra]Hdis, wliieh was 
amnvards completely destroyeil by the Macedonians, 
AStoliana, and other nations, so that at the timo 
of tho ftumnns, only a fow reninins of these towns 
were visible. — D. was also the iianio of a district 
in Asm Minor on tho coasts of Caria, inhabited 
by colonists from the l’vlo]Kinnesua ; it formed a 
y/e.m/ifffis.— In modern Greece, I), fonns an eparchy 
of tlio goveniuicni of I'hocis. 

■ 1 o®' DA'IIKING, a town in England, 

in tho middlo of Surrey, st,inds in a pictiircsqiio 
valley on tho left Imnk of tlie Mole, 23 miles soiith- 
west of London by niail It lies on tho ftoman 
road which ran lietween Lnndnii and C'liiclicstcr, 
Pop. (1871) Silfl. Its chief trade is in flour, lime, 
and chalk from the adjacent pits. Dorking gives 
its name to a peculiar breed of domestic fowL See 
PontTuv. 

DO[BhIAlfT (Fr. sleeping). In hcndilic repre- 
sentation, an animal dormant has its head resting 
on its forep.-iwB, whereas an anuuid coachnnt has 
its head erect. 

DORMANT VITA'MTY is a term used to 
designate a peculiar condition which is manifested 
by many organised beings, and which is clmrac- 
t^cd by an apparent suspension of nil tho vital 
actions. Beings m this state can scarcely he s,aid to 


1» afire, since they exhibit no vital octivily, nor can 
they ho designated os dead, since that implies their 
incapahihty of resuming their foimcr state; hence, 
since they retain thmr peculiar attributes without 
^mfestmg ilicm, tho term dormant vitality seems 
tho most appropriato for them. This condition mnv 


1 neeeasary for tho mnintcnanco of vital actions (os 
I water, heat, &e.), or it may proceed from some 
L change in the orranism itself, whereby its power 
I of responding to weso stimuli is for a timo otein- 
I ishcd or los^ Wo shall illustrato our mcanin" by 
a few striking examples of each kind of dnrmnnf. 
nt.i!ity. 

1. Dormant vibility from tho withdrawal of the 
necessary stimulL 

S^s deprived of access to air and moisture may 
rctam their vitality for an endrmous timoi ‘ I have 

now hcroTcmc,’BayaDrLindIcy, ‘threo plants of msp- 

bemes which have been raisctl in thn.gardens of tho 
llorticdtiiral Society, from seeds taken from tho 
stomach of n man wnosc skeleton was found thirty 
feet below the eurfneo of tho eartli, at tho bottom of 
a barrow' that was opened near Dorchester. Ho had 
been huned with some coins of tho Bmperor Hadriauv 
prohaWe, therefore, that tho eccds were 
ICOO or 1700 yc.ars old.' A mnro rcmarkablo iUiia- 
tration of tho vitality of seeds is aflbrdcd by a case 
rommumc.atcd to Dr Carpenter, and published in his 
Gmenl and Comparative Plujtidomj, tho facts of 
which may bo shortly stated os follows i In a town 
in the state of hlninc, about 40 miles from the sea, . 
a well was being dug, and at a dgith of about 20 
fert a stratum of sand was found, which excited 
interest, from tho circiimstanco that no similar sand 
was toown to exist nearer than tho sca-hcach. It 
WM, In the first instance, collected in a heap, hut was 
snhscqneuHy saattcred about the spot on which tho 
heap had stood. In a year or twai, when the a'cry 
cxistcnco of tiio B.and was almost forgotten, it aiais 
obscrycil that a laigo number of small trees were 

stren-cd. They turned'hut to he bench piiim-treca 
and they actually boro tho beach-plum, which had 
never before been Been cxccj)b inimcwtcly upon 
the sea-shore. ^ These trees had therefore sprung iij) 
from seeds wliieh were in tho stratum of sca-sauu 


— ^ 7 " — v. uiuuuii uaiciiinnon 
— tlw ranod, namclj', in which tho sea h.ad gmdiinlly 
receded forty miles from its present limits. 

Among the lower animals, wo find several of 
comprativciy complex stnictnrc, in avhich donnant 
vibmty can bo uiduccd for a considcmblo period, 
f», for instance, several years by the abstraction of 
their moistiirr. Tho W'cU-known rotifer, the whccl- 
imimalculc, may bo reduced to a sbitc of perfret 
myiicss, and kept in this condition for a great 
IcngUi of txnio (ccitninly fbreo or four yenrs, niid 
some writers say far longer) without ovincing a sign 
of life, and yet it will immcdi.itcly revive on hcinc 
moistened. The Tardigradet, an allied tribe; have 
been dcsiec.’itcd by tho most jiowcrful means which 
chcmisby oiTonls, and have been then heated to a 
tcmpcmtiire of 230*, and have still lioen revived by 
w-ater, although in tlicir active state a tcmpcmtiire 
of 120’ destroys them. In Woodward’s htanual of 
tht MfoinigcPf cnscB ato recorded of li\'inc 
I crawling out of bJicUb which were supposed to bo 
I empfy, and in which tlicy must have been domumt 
for Bovenu ycara^ and the eggs of snails and others 
*ho lower animals liavc a stiU grontcr power of 
reviviiication after drying. Sir James JBmeraon 
Tennont describes vnnous iishcs in Ceylon which 
bury themselves in tho mud when the pools or 
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TintU tlio jneriodio 
j™?® ®V?, *. onBuo, aud x>rcvioiis o&eiyen 

. had notrf.aimilar facts in other tnraieal conntriea. 
Humboldt relates t^t orocodaes and boas are some- 
fames fqimdaliTC, though toipid, in hardened mud, 
and renvo onZhe apphcatiou of water. i 

A ihmimttion of Imjierattire will induce this i 


James Ross’s voyages, several caterpniars havinit 
been osiwsed to a temperature of 40* Idoie sero, 
froze so complctdy, that when thrown in a faimhlcr 
they chmfeod_ like lumiis of iee. When thmved, they 
rwimjed their movements, look food, and became 
fajinsformed into the ohiyKih's state. One of them, ! 
wjiicii Jiad been irozen and tliawod font tifflCT, &ub> 
sennently bccamo a moths In the I^^orfcb American 
ln1ccS| frozen firiics arc often found in the i<!& which 
renvo when gently thawed. Spallanzani kept frogs 
and snakes in a torpid state for three 3'cars in an 
icc-honsc, and then revived them by warmth. The 
same capability does not exist, at all events to the 
same e^ut, in the warm-blooded animals. A total 
suspension of vital activity in a bird or a mamnial 
for any length of time, from the prolonged applica- • 
tinn of severe cold, or from any other cause, is never ■ 
follon'cd by recover}'. The stories of certain birds i 
btii}’ing themselves in the mud during irinter, are ' 


I rimilar cases may bo foimd in Kirby and Snenco’s 
I Jhilomologif. ^ 

DO'BMER, or DORMER TONDOW, is n 
^vmdow placed in a small gablejrising out of a sloping 
roof, often made use of for the purpose of enlarge 
and bating the attic or gaiTet-rooms of modern 
hqiMcs. It is also popuhuiy Imown ns a storm- 
window. Dormers do not appear to have been 
invented before the middle of wo 14th centur}'. 

_DOBMIT.ORY (Er. domdloitv, from Lat. dor- 
mire, to sleep), a sleeping apartment in a mormstcry, 
or other reu^ons cslabiishmcnt. Dormitories two 
usually of considerable size, sometimes having a 
range of cells parted off on each side. 

DO'RMOUSE (Jfyozts), a genus of rodent guad- 


, _ ^ (Rats, Mici^ &C.), and by others in the family 

I Saurtdai (Sguirrcls, &oi) ; being, in fact, a conneoting 
link between the ono family and the other. Them 
habits resemble thoso of sguinela; tbe dmtition, 
however, more nearly agrees with that of nii> . 
There are four molar teeth on caoh side in caoh jaw: 
we upiier jaw has not the imterior rudimentary 
fifth molar, oharactcristic of snuirrcls. The molars 
have their summits marked by transverse ridtres. 


— j ............. ..a ..uu 4UUU uunng innror, are 

rogazded by the best authorities as more than gucs- 
faonable ; and in hybernating mammals (see HvsEn- 
K-mox), the suspension is not total. How we are 
to explain, or whether ive ought to bdieve, the 
remarkable cases of certain Inman fakirs, who nro 
steted to have the power of suspending ali their 
wfcil .activity for days, or cram weeks, wo do not 
know. The late Mr Rraid of Manchester published 
a collection of these cases, directly obtained from 
BiiUsh ollicera who had been eye-witnesses of them 
V“r ObservalioBs on Trance or Human 

Hj/Mrnalton, 1830. "Wo guoto ono of these, vou^'cd 
for by Sir Claude Wade. The fakir rras hutied in 
an undcrgroimd cclL under strict guardianship, for 
she ; the body had been twice dug up by llnn- 
Singh (at whose court the cidiibitum came off) 
'during the iicriod of interment, and had been found 
in tbo some jiosition as when first buried In this 
•hid in all the other recorded cases, the nppc.arancc of 
the bod)r when tint disinterred is described as guile 
corpse-like, and no indsation could be detected at 
tlic heart or in the arteries. The means of rcstoi.a- 
tion employed wero chiefly warmth to tho vprtex, 
and friction to the body and limbs. 

2. Dormant vitaliiy from changes within the 
organism. 

The insect world affords us tho chief illustrations 
of this variety of dormant vitality. Tho pupa or 
chrysalis stago of insect life is in itself one of dor- 
nwnt vitalit}', unconnected with any of tho cxtcnial 
mflncnccs which wo havo been describing; That 
this stago may bo mnoh shortened by niiaflcial heat, 
and ptelongc^y artificial cold, has been knorm since 
the time of Reauibim; bnft as the foUotring case 
shrnrs, there arc other causes inherent in tho animal 
itself, which tend at a certain time to x>rolong tho 
pupa condition. In the Papilio Mtt<3taon tlicre nro 
- two generations every year; for tho buttciily tlmt 
comes forth in tho cany summer lays eggs which 
rapidly pass through aU tho phases of insect life, and 
produce another sot of eggs later in the season, whmo . 
tame or caterxnilars turn into punat beforo tho 
mnter. lEio pupa stago of tho first brood (in July) ; 
lasts only tiurtcen days, whilo that of tto second i 
brood (which commences in September) lasts nine or ' 
ten montlis, tbo butterfly not appearing until tho 
following June. Tim difference of temporatnro is ! 
obviously guito insnfSciont to account for tho gnat i 
divcMity between tho favo periods. Severd other i 
145 
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nave their summits marked by transverse ridges. 
TOere an no check-pouchss. Tlio cars rcsenflilo 
tiiqso of inice. Tho fon-p.aws have each four toes 
and a rudimentary thumb ; tho hind feet havo five 
toes. The fur is veiy fine and soft. Tho tail is 
long, and in tho different species exhibits diaracteis 
variously intezmediato between tliosc of mice and 
sguitrcls. This genus and tho closely allied gcniui 
Grapliywrus arc rcmarlrablo ns tho only genera of 
^ents in which then is no cmcimi. Tho species of 
D. nro beautiful little animals, natives cliicfly of tho 
south of Europe. Some species arc also found in 




Dormouse {Blffoxa avettanariui), 

Alzka, and tho genus Oraplipurus is cntinly African. 
Tlio only British species of D. is tho Couuon’ D., 
Rin> D., or MuscARDnns (ill. aveUanarivs), an 
inhabitant of woods in somo parts of England. It is 
about tho size of a common monse, wim head pro- 
portionally large; has a rather pointed muzzle, largo 
prominent eves, and a ilnttcnca tail, thickly clothed 
wifai rather long hair ; and is of a taumy rw colour 
on tho upper parts, and white beneath. It is 
cxtromclygcntle arid cosily tamed, feeds onbecidimast, 
acorns, hazd-nuto, grain, &a., and spends the colder 
parts of winter in a state of torpidify, although in 
mild weather it wakens up to consume a little of tho 

•finwn e>f fnnri wisvnis TtVn Brvvf ikmiTsi m4t *««« 


store of food whiifa, lilco sguirrcls, it lays up for 

that season. Beforo its hybernation begins, it is 

1 ... 


generally very fat, nor does it bccomo emaciated by 
hybernafang. It makes a nest of tangled or inter- 
laced herbago opening from above, usually in copso 
orimdenvood; and produces about form you^ ones 




I 
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at a bi^ It often nssnmes a lemarkablo posture 
in feeding, suspending itself by its bind feet; more 
genoralljr it sits upon its bnunebes, and bolds its 
food in its forc-pav’s, Xbis qiecics is found in all 
fiarts of continental Europe, fotm '^e Mediterranean 
to Sweden.— Tlio Eat D. (iff. fflis) is a larger speines, 
gTi^yisb brown, about the size of a rat, wi& tail 
very like tbat of a squirrel, a native of the south 
of Europe, whore it inMUts forests, leapir^ from 
])r.m(di to bmncdi with mat agilify. It is eaten by 
the Italians, os it was by the ondfent Bomans, wlio 
liigbly esteemed it, and fottened it for the table in 
rceeptades called ntfmria.— The Oabden D. (df. 
nile&), common in Europe os for north as Pdand, 
is frequently found in gardens, and even in outhouses. 
It is often very destructive the fruit of wall and 
espaher trees. It is rather smaller than the Pat !>., 
grayish brown, black round the eyes, and bas the 
toil tufted only at the eztnuni^. AH the species of 
E. hybemate j and from this circumstance the name 
seems to bo d^ved (lat. dormio, to deep). 

EO'ENBIIUT, a town of Austria, in the north- 
west of l^yrol, about 8 'dies south of the eastern 
oztrcmity of the Lake of Cunstance, is situated on 
iho Lo&sen, a small mountain stream. The houses 
are widofo scattered. The women of D. are ebiefly 
employed in muslin-embroidery ; Iho men are for the 
most part caipcnters, and are principally engaged in 
the construction of wooden houses, which are carried 
in detached iiiucca to the markct-toiyn (Bregonz), 
and ore thence exported. Fop. (1800} 8486. 

EO'BNIOK, DOBNIC, EO^'OOK, a spedea 
of figured linen, for a full description of wbiw see 
Uroe 2>ie& Arts and Manujaetures. Domidrs 
were formerly mode in considaaUo quantity at 
Domch, or Toumay, in the Netherlands, and bonce 
their name. Prom this place, the manufacture was 
probably carried to Norfolk by the Dutch, who 
emigratod thither during the persecution of the 
Dulto of Alva. By a statute, 5 and 0 Ed. VL 
o. 24, this manufacture, or ‘mystery,’ carried on 
at Norwich, is carefully protected. All persons, 
mreept those residing in Nonrich or Fulham, arc 
forbidden to cany on the ‘ mystery,’ under jiain of 
forfoitnro of the artide, and of the sum of C& 8d. 
for every six yards so mode. By 4 WilL and Maiy, 
a S| B. 2 (C8J, a duty of 10 per cent., in addition to 
duties prevrously levied, is laid en all tapes^ or 
domicks imported, except from Prance. It is scaredy 
necessary to add, that tneso stringent proridons mo 
no longer in observance. 

DO'BNOOH, a royal bur;^ and county town of 
Sutherlondshire, situated near the entrance to tho 
DoBwoon PmTn — an inlet of tho North 8^ running 
26 miles inland, and scii.arating Sutherland from 
Boss-shirc. Hio^ cathcdml stands in the centre of 
the town, mid_ is on object of considerable attrac- 
tion. It is said to have been begun in tho 11th c. 
by St Bor, and was cnlaiged in 1270 by Bishop 
GUbert Murray. It ivas burned in 1670, and ther^ 
after partially repaired. In tho j'ear 1837, it was 
to a certain extent restored by tho late Duchess of 
Sutherland. It is in tho shape of a cros^ and is 
pimountcd with a tower and clodt spire. Tho 
interior is fitted up and used as the parish church. 
D. irau in ddeu times, the residence of tho Dishois 
of Su&erland and Caithness. The west tower of 
tho Bishop’s paloco stands inunediatdy ppposito to 
tho cathedmL Next to it is a handsome building, 
m tho old English style of nrobitcoture, for tho 
courts of law and pubuo offices. The town has a 
neat, clean tmpearanoc, and is lifted with gas. It 
is considcren one of tho best bathiim-placcs in tho 
north, and has extensivo ‘links,’ fit for archery, 
golfing, and other oxcrdsca. D. is one of tho b« 


Mrthcm bur^s whicli send a member to tho 
House of Commons. It was constituted a royal 
burgh by Charles I. in 1028. Tho last victim in 
Sootfond to tho laws against witchcraft was burned 
bore in 1722. Pop. (1871) 025. 

DOEO'GiL town of Hungary, 20 miles north- 
north-west from Debreezin, situated in the midst of 
a very fertile ^district. Tho population, 8^2 in 
number, are chiefly engaged in agriciiltnral pursuits. 

DOIWGOBU'SH, or DOHOGOEOUGIii' a town 
of Itussio, in the covomment of Smolensk, is sitiuitcd 
on the left bank of tho Dnioper, about 50 miles E.N.E. 
of Smolensk. It is a small town, but pretty, and 
ivell built, and has some maiiufacturcs. Fop.'(lS07) 
7805. At D., tho Prcnch under Eugene, m their 
retreat from Moscow, encountered many disastciu. 

DOBO'BMA, a town of Central Hungaiy, Little 
Onmania, 0 miles tV.N.'W. of Szeged. It contains a 
Homan Catholic high school. F^ (1800) 90^. 

DO'RPAT, or DERFT (Russian, Guriev, Estho- 
nian, Tartol!n), a, town of Russia, in tho government 
of Idvonia, is situated on the Embach, hero crossed 
by a fmg ^anito bridge, 160 miles north-cast of 
Riga, and is built in tho form of a semicirclo. It 
consists of a to^ promr, ivith two suburbs. Its 
streets arc straight and mean; ifo houses, which 
oro mostly of ono story, ore built of brick or wood, 
huTO handsome fronts, and ore often shoivily painted. 
It is tbo winter residence of tho Livonian nobles 
and gentry. Tho Domborg Hill, at the north-west 
extremity of tho town, is tastefully laid out in 
avenues and promenades ; its summit, formerly tho 
site of a cathedral, destroyed by firo in 1776, is now 
occupied by on obscn’atory, tiio university library, 
schools of anatomy and natural history, museums, 
&c. Tho observatory — ono of tho-moxt renowned in 
Euroiio, and long presided over by-the celebrated 
Struve— possesses a great refracting tdcscopc, 
presented by tho Emperor Alexander L Tho 
nnii-crsily, founded in 1U32 by Gustavus Adnlp h na 
suppressed in 1656 by tho Muscovites^ and re-estab- 
lished by Alexander L in 1802, is also famous. It 
BiippmtB a huge staff of professors (about 70), and 
IS attended by 660 stnaents, of every religious 
domination, who are fought theology, ctiiics, 
law, medicine, natural pliilosophy, and natural 
Mtory. German is empluyed, exed for law. 
It is also tho chief school of tho Frotestont clergy 
in Russia, and the Reformed Synod of Wilna sc^ 
their stadimts hither. D. has a botonicM garden, 
containing 18,600 plants, somo of which cannot bo 
obtained m ony other botanical garden in Eunqic. 
D. was for™'®^!’' “ irallod toivn, and the ramparts 
still exist, but have been converted into public 
wolkn Tho diicf cmxiloymcnt of tho pcoplo consists 
in supplying the wants of those connected with tho 
University. Pop. (1867) 20,780. 

DORRE ISLAND, lying to tho north -of Dirk- 
Hartog Islond (q. v.), in lot. 26’ 10' S., forms, like its 
Bouthem nei^bonr, part of tho brenst-work of ^ork 
Bay, in Western Australia. It is 20 miles long. 

DORSE [Oadus cdUarias, or Jlotrhua eaUarias), 
a fish of tho somo genus with iho cod, haddo^ &c. ; 
plentiful in tiic Baltic and in other northern seas,' 
but Bcarcdy known on the coasts of Britain. It 
never nttai M so great a size ns tho co’d, being seldom 
moro than two feet in length, but much resembles 
it in form and colour, although its coloiir is more 
variable, from which it has received tho nomo of 
VAiiTAnnE Gon. It is idso colled tho BAi/no Cos. 
It diflto from tiie cod in tho greater length of the 
upper jaw. It enters the moutiis of loigo rivers. 

It is in' great request on tho coasts of tnoBaltio, 
being esteemed the best fish of tdl thfo family, 
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nO'BSET, ELutL OF. Seo SaoeviUiE. 

DOUSETSHIBB, or DO'ESET, n mnriHine 
county in the south of England, on the Polish 
Ciinnncl, between Deronshito and Hampshire. Its 
greatest length is 5S miles; greatest hrciidth, 40 ; 
average, 21; area, G27,SC5 acres; a third being 
nralJe, a ninth wiisto, and the rest in pasture. The 
coast-line is 73 miles long, with somecIiiTs and head- 
lands. St iilban’s Head is 314 feet hi^. Portland 
Islo (n-r.) is connected wii^ the mainland by a 
tcmaihable formittion known ns Chesil Panic. The 
surface is uneven and bleak Chalk downs rim 
along the south coast, and through the middle of the 
conCto’ ne.ir^ from oast to west The highest point 
IS Pillesdcn Pen, 031 foot. The chief rivera are the 
I Stour and tho^ Piomc. Geologically, D. consists of 
str.ata of plastic day, chitUc, oolite, lias, with some 
weald and CTeensanu. Eemains of colossal reptiles 
ha\ e iiecn found at Lyme Begis. Tlie chief mineral 
iioiluctions are the celebrated Porbcck and Port- 
and Imilding-stoucs, coarso marble, and wliitc china 
and pipe days. The climate is mild. The chalk 
liillb or downs are covered with short lino pastun;, 
on u Inch countless numbers of South-down sheep 
arc fed. The soil is chiefly sand, gravel, clay, and 
challc. 1). is mainly a pnstor.al county, producing 
sheep, cattle, cheese, and butter ; but some whc.at, 
bai ley, hemp, linseed, hoiis, &c., arc raised. Sanfoin 
is grumi on the chalk hills. There are small manu- 
factures of linen, silk, woollens, flas^ hemp, buttons, 
stockings, and alo and cider. B. is divided into 12 
poor-law unions, and .about 200 parishes. The chief 
towns are Dorelicstcr, Bridpart, Poole, Weymouth 
and Melcombo Begis, Shaftesbury, and Wareham. 
B. sends 10 members to parliament, 3 for the county, 
and 7 for tho abovo towns. Pop (1871) 105,637. 
Tim London and South- Western, and Somerset and 
Borset Bailw-iys mn ihrongh the chief districts, 
B. has ancient British and'Roman renmins, as stono 
circles, cromlechs, barrows, camps and ampbithcatre, 
and tlma Bonfan stations. Tboro ore somo remains 
of 40 abbacies, priories, hospitals, &c. Tho ruins of 
Corfo Castle, a scat of tbo S.sson Icings of Wcssc.v, 
me among tbc grandest in England. 

BOBSTHBIA. Sec Co^'TIlA.YERVA. 

BOBT, or BO'BBBECHT,a town of tho Hethcr- 
Linds, in tbo province of South Holland situated on 
an idand formed by the Maas, about twelve mfles 
south-east of Bottcidam. • An inundation in 1421, 
ill which upwards of 70 villages were destruyed 
and 100,000 people dimmed, separated Uie site upon 
which B. stands from tho mainlnnd. B. is fortifled 
on the south side, and its position is natundly so 
strong, that though frequently bedeged, it has never 
been taken. It is one of the oldest towns in Holland, 
and some interesting historical particnlaia attach 
to it.' Hero, in 157^ tho states of lIolLand, after 
tiioir revolt from Spain, hold their fust assembly, 
and dedated tho Prince of Otnw to bn tho only 
lawful governor of tiio conntry, £ 1618— 1G19, tho 
cnnolavo of Protestant divines known os tho Synod 
of Bortj met here, and condemned tho doot^cs 
of Anninius as heretical, and.alllrmcd those of 
Calvin, ^or an account of tho questions at issue, 
sec Aninnias.) Tho Gothic building in wbioh tho 
svned sat, whose miraoulouh lahoius; according to 
tho {ircsidcnt's closing address, ‘made hell tremble,' 
is now used as a umilic-housp, and tho particular 
room in whidi thi^ met is degraded into a 
dancing-saloon. Among tho principal buildings 
of B. are a Oothio churmi with a tall square tower, 
and containing a beautiful marble pulpit, and the 
iown-halL Tno town is traversed uy canals, and 
tlic Bhino and the Maos aflbrd it great facilities 
for trade. Largo ships can go qu& up to 4flio 


quays. Giganlio wood-rafts, valuing somotimes 
as much ns £30,000 each, obtained from tbo Black 
PoFcst and Switzoriand, como down tho Bhino 
to B., which kas numerous saw-mills, ship-building 
doclcs, salt and sugar refineries, hleachories, and 
manufactures of tonacoo, white-lead, ^ It has 
also a considerable trade in com, 11«, oil, timber, 
.andsalt-fisb. Pop. (1874) 25,823. 

BOTtTMTTBB, tbo most important town of 
Westphalia; ou tho Colngno and Mindon Boil way, 
is situated on tho Emscher, 47 milos north-norih- 
e:^ of Cologne. It is the centre of a mining districL 
witii tiumcrous foundries, and tho headquarters of 
tile mining authorities of Westphidia. B. was 
formerly surroimdod by massive walls, but the 
greater part of theso have been removed, and the 
to wn is no w quito modern in its aspect. Its history 
mes hack into tho earliest midme-age tradition^ 
figuring in the time of Uliarlcmagnc iinacr tho names 
of Throtmanui, Tmuonia, Trotimmdo, and Bort- 
munde. Subsequently it became a free Hanso town, 
but was ceded to Prussia in 1816, at tho Congress of 
Vienna. The town-hall of B. is ono of tho oldcat in 
Getmauy. B, has flour and oil mills, and mann- 
factures of woollen, hnon, and cotton fabrics, 
tohacen, beer, and ciillury, aud an important corn- 
market. Pop. (1871) 44,4!^ 

BOHY (Zats), a mnns of flsbes, tho typo of a 
family, Ztlda, wliich is sometimes regarded ns 
mcrc^ a moiup of the grvat family of Seomberida, 
but is at least a very distinct groiqi, obaractcrisea 
not only by on oval and miidi cumpressed form of 
body, but also by a protractile mouth. Tbo teeth 
arc feeble. Tho speeics of ZtJdie aro distributed 
in the sc.^ of all parts of tho world, althoii^ only 
three occur on thu British coasts, and two of theso 
arc very rare (sco Boan-nsii and Oran). In tho 
D, genus, the general surfaeo of tho body is smooth 
(nd destitute of scales, but spmy scnfcs or bony 
shields guard tho dorsal and ventral edges. The 
nnturior portions of tho don,aI and anal fins are 



spiny, and aro very distinctiy squimted from tho 
spineless portions; the spines of tho dorsal fln are 
piolonmil into long filaments, and tiio tail-fin is 
roiuid^ The British species [Zaafaber), popularly 
known as tho JonK Bonr, somct^cs attains a 
cousiderablo siro: Pennant mentions ono which 
weighed 12 Ihs. ; but it is seldom scon of much 
inoro than IS inches in Icngtli. It is principally 
fotmd on tbo senthom, and partioulorly tho south- 
vvestera coasts of England, visiting them, appa- 
rently, in pursuit of pilchards; hut oeoomes more 
raro towards tho nortli. It is highly esteemed for 
tho tabic, having among modem epicures pretty 
mucli tho same zwutation which it had among 
tlioso of ancient Borne. It is common in. tiio 
Mc^terranoon. The name B. is generally sn^osed 
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to bo properly dorie (gSt), and ta refer to 
iho provailmg jpUoiri&h colour and coldcn Instro 
of we fish; irliilst the faimlior appeUntion, John, 
is in like manner derived from jattne {yeUpv), 
nltbough it bas been suggested that it may latbcr 
be from the Gascon Jati, a cock — ^names signifying 
Cock, Sca-cbickon, St Peter's Cock, &c., being (pven 
to this li&h in different languages. The D. has a 
rcmarlvablc dark spot on each side. An idle legend 
refers these simts to the finger and thumb m St 
Prtcr7 and the D. thus disputes rrith the haddock 
the honour of being reputed the fish from whose 
month ho took the tribute-money. Other species of 
1)., very similar to the Eiunpcan, are found in the 
wsis of other parts of the world— one of them 
Australian, exhibiting simihir daik spots. 

OO'TXS, a town m the iiiirth ue&t of Hungary, 
37 miles west-north-west of Pesth. Ifotnceu the 
town proper and its suburb, c.illed Lah Tiiirn, from 
its situation on a small Like, aie the remams of an 
old castle, saM to Imre bun a l.ivounto residence of 
Mathias ( 'onuitis, the Hoiig.ii uii king. D. cnntanis 
a splendid chlte.iu, tho pii<iKrtv of the &tcrhfiz}- 
Limily, the ".iitUns .adjoining wIikIi are Liid nut in 
the Eugliah Liahuni. l\it.tining to this castle are 
some very extonsii e u me r.iidts, one of them con- 
taiumg a tun (..iimldo of liolihng 34,700 English 
gallons. Pop. 40III). 

DG’TTEUEL p hiiiiiiliiin niM-liiellin], a sjiccicsi 
of Plover (ij v). vvhiili in siunmer in^bits the 
northern jurts ot Enrojie ,itid .\si.i, lireethng chiefly 
in the uighist lititiiibs, .iiid iiiigratcs on the 
npproni.h of winter to the voiiiitiies annmd the 
Meditcn.UK 111 and thme of MiniLir clmiate. It 
appiar- in liiit.aui as ,v «t ]^l^'.lge, Isitli on its 
northward inigi itioii in spiing, .iiid on its south- 
want iiiigi.itioii i’i autumn .''ime breed m the 


department of IXoid, situated on the river Scaipe, 
about 20 nulcs south of Lille, and 130 north-north- 
cast of Paris. It is enclosed witbhi dd tower- 
flanked walls, the nmiiarts of which are now laid 
out in pleasant promenades. D. is in genend wcU 
bnilt, with good streets and some han&ome build- 
ing the principal of whicli are the palish church, 
a Gothic town-hall, a cannon foundry, an arsenal, a 
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Dotterel {Charadrius mnrini/liit). 

motiut.uns bntli of Seotlaud and of England, always 
at ve^* eoubidi table vb v.itiocs. Tbe D, is about 
nine inches and a b.ilf in its whole length. Ini 
summer phunagv, the upper ivirts aie of a brownish I 
ash colour, the K.ithir, vlgisl with deep re»l; tho I 
checks, throat, niul a ImikI .ibove the eyes, white; 
the breast bright ni>t i-'luir, with a white gorget on 
tho upper jKirt ot it, bomulcd above by a blacki^ 
line ; a conspicuous black {utch on the middle of 
thc_ belly ; some of the taU-fe.ithers tipped with 
white. The D. Ims become proverbial for stupidih*; 
hut the readmess with which it allows itself to 
be apiiroachcd seems to be entirely owing to its 
commg from regions little frequented by m.in, and it 
becomes shy and watchful after a little c-viicricncc. 
It is much esteemed for the tabic, and well known 
in the London market. 

DOUAI, or DOTTAY, a town of IVancc, in tlio 


L tall picturesque belfry in the market-place, and a 
: Catholic coUegc, for the education of Bntisli Eoman 
: Catholics. L. has also .a iinivcrsity academy, n 
! royal college, schools of artillery, and of drawing 
t wd music, and a high court of justice, having 
! jurisdiction not on^ over tbe wbolc department^ 

1 but over Pas-dc-Camis also. Its manufactures are 
lace, gauze, cotton, soap, glass, leather, paper, 

, earthenware, hectroot-sugar,. &c. ; and It has a 
! pretty extensive trade in com, wine, wool, flax, 

I linen, and brandy. A singubir pipccssion of the 
gig.vntie figure, made of osiers, of a man clad in 
; armonr, takes place cverv* year in July, the 
i monster being moved liy eight men inside. Pop. 

' I tlS72) 18,341. D. has existed sineo Eoman times. It 
. I was long a bone of contention between the Flemish 
I coimts and the IVeneb rtdcis. It passed with the 
rest of Flanders under the dominion of Spain, but 
. was taken by Lonis SIY. in 1C67. Marlhoroiigh 
captured it in 1710, but the French rc-occupiciL it 
after his withdrawal, and were finally confirmed in 
the possession of it by the peace of Utrecht. 

DOUAYBIBLR SceBmuE. 

DOUBLE COXSCIOUSATSSS. Double or 
divided consciousness bas likeniso been desig- 
nated double xiersonality, Tho term comprohenus 
a group of morbid mental conditions involving 
some modification in the clc.imc5s of the idea m 
personal identity. Individuals are ‘often cncoiui- 
tered with confused notions of the ‘mo’ and ‘not 
me j’ others conceive that ports or properties of 
their ftatno belong to another mrson, or that they 
are inhabited and nded by a spirit or entity acting 
in opposition to tboir will and interests ; and there 
arc others who, at different times and under diffe- 
rent circumstances, such os when influenced by, or 
free from moral or physical stimnlation, 'conceive 
that they oro different xicisons, and endowed with 
vUfferent qualities and powers. These manifes- 
titinns, however, do not fully illustrate the state 
under ronsideration, whicli has been described as 
exhibiting, in some measnre, two seiiarate and indc- 
(icndcnt trains of thought, and two independent 
mental capabilities in the same individuiu, each 
train of thought and each capability being wholly 
dissevered from the other, and the two states in 
which th^ respectively predominate, subject to 
frequent interchanges and alternations. In the 
most marked or petfe^ form of this iihcnomcrwii, 
the individual is conscious of the two independent 
trains of thought, and conceives, in consequence of 
I the apparent indciicndcncc of these, that he is two 
j distinct persons at the same time. There arc few 
I iiutanccs of this mcnfol affection on reemii (sco 
AMgan On Dualitii of JJind, Abctcromhic's luqitiru 
into Intellcetuttl Poieera, Ellicot in Comhe's Si/ilan 
of Ph^fcnolony, 3d edition). A servant-girl, at tho 
period of puberty, gave evidence of £)ahle per- 
sonality for three months. In an advanced stage 
of tho affection, tbe circumstances which occurred 
dnrin" tho paroxysm were completely foigotten by 
her when it was over, but were perfectly romcm- 
bered during subsequent luroxysnis. She was, for 
cxamx>lc, taken to churcu 'wliuo in her abnormal 
state. She shed tears during the sermon, particu- 
larly during an account given of tho execution of 
three young men, who had describe^ in their dying 
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•.1...11V tC i iw tiio qno^iinb put to her oneo, m which ca>o the iiicco is seid to ho ‘trehlc- 

, a ii'iit the sennoii, and dcnieil that she nad hc<ii eliottccL* 

h.T feelinyi. had hocn so iion-erfiilly affi.cloJ (F/» 7 o. U-hyv a® riJ^Ue m U 0 

' Zmiht?3TetH';.f^t\%{®-"!- ••‘^c..mi«nyfK cut. from I'alr” 

, J«Mmiiat £?3 the patient to tiiL ch'ss of jsnmmimlm- Inilts »j> rnnhnui /5/vX>'}?> 

I Ii.l-i.^ But such pcrvcrshins of the facilities f«f>ncr- It was almost nU-nticnfwitli M i^\ 

i of mind”*' «>“l'l'to duality ifco j„kin. Tlic alcevcs were /Ik A \ 

, of mind. J 7 iu Iinrsimal identity FPcm'! to ho lost g(,inctimi-» aemrate. and tied /-A" '/y\ 

^ or impaired. A. B. cuiiccivcd that he w.as Iiiimclf on at the arm A/ 

' F^eon “t the nrae time ; he .acted TinTTTiTTwn -nirm /T/ 

.u; if this hthuf were Miicerc. and could not divest 1 W «i/ AWWrf) 


; . WW 4 *S.* itv«u aiiiii UIIIIIU null r*TTTlT;» ..r*. .— 1 ^^ t-.t 

Iiini^olt 01 tlic conviction tli.at in lus hotly ivero two Ji i ^*^®^*^*^^*^*^ 

iiiiiids or iKSisoiis Bng!!estinp eoiinci of conduct fe amonq 

widely opiHKed. He was ceft.iiii tliat his original 1 


ptucr rti-.ii.iiiovod. The lecond i-hmui ia this Vijr 1 1 : ‘ ‘ 1 1 ii 

ihnhtj- n-jieUid. itiucL'Ied with th(^i> .ahriminahle One /i '■*’ ll ‘ 

rolieimtio,,.-. such as that he should commit smeido; n ^ 

and Kitheil the tempter or fii,l p-i>i,in. 'Jliw IT * ?! f nV* "n 1 11 n 1 

slm-rclo s-imetime-. heoamc re.il mid visil.le, when ‘ } 1 "I V' Ti" P">V}'’T K""? 

the hand., actiii:- tpidcr the will of Ko. S, or the }““* ® tliat the oraele of Apollo m that islaml, 
virtHmi. .and nppo ins principle, heat .and hntised i“‘“ ‘hmnB tho 

the 1 . -s. hody. or head, which, it ni.ay he presmiicil. { w , “f.iT ",r 

avere Mippo-ed to hclon- to Xo. 1 , tho vicious n; "'iV,®?' 

tiiiiiitmu iinpul.e. n.c ohject of the one was ! ' ‘i T largo aK.aiii. lliis 

obviously to iullict ™in .upon the other. _The blows ll.t ! !‘.T 


10 pimi 

’ania by 


Uratostbrnr Nicnmeile^, Hero, and ntlicnr. 


^Mila^hashiensouBuir^^ r’- f"’*"':’”'' V” 

nctisaty of i 1 iiren-ul iiarta of the brain, in the non. J"'-'lhc»l inlnidiiccd into Bcometiy by 


views of SirB^ilham Kaniiltoii h.avo been hroufiht ^ 

to hc.ariii.r.n the point; nndPliUinoro recently, the TriX^nresJ? ! "r ^ “T T®^'-IT 

theoij' calhd ‘uneonreious cerebration,’ avliicli Blip. “i”* ‘ 

]inses certain iniprcsdons to exist uiipcrecivcd, and n ? T "’“"hj™. 

to liecomo nhiccls of c>nns<!innsnn!ni nnK. nnfl,.,. ono of Ihc extraction of tjio 


problem Rtill aw.ails Folutiem. V „ .... 

DOUBLU FLAT, a jiuftieal character used to H'® ^ 

lower tho note heforo which it is placed two Iialf. me„trKuCTMm^ niantlings of achieve 

DOUBLE FLO^VEBS. See Ff/)wi;ii. 1 *^2 “‘1™° 

THsiTUTTi QTT<s,T> ■ , , ... « » Rold jHi CP coiiicd iH .SpBiii aud Sp.anisli Aiiietiisi. 

DOUBLE SIT.UIP, a iniiFic,aI chanacter the Tho Diililnii ile lR.ahella, coined since 18-I8, is of 100 
reveme of tho douhle flat reals, ami equivalent to 2C-81 Kuncli fr.anc.s, or 

DOUBLE SHOTTING is, ns its name implies, 20* fW. Tho older Siiaiiisli doubloons saaiyin S'aluo 
• ' from 8C to 81 francs, 

* Bifth Annual Beport, Cricliion Boynl Lislihiiion, DOUBS, a rlciinrtmcnt of France, on the e.astcm 
1814, p, 13. IrouUcr, si^aratcd from Switzerland by tho Jura 
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to bn properly <?or& (gilt), and to’, refer to 
tlio prevailing yeUonlsb colour and golden lustre 
of the fisb; wliilst the familiar appellation, 'Jo/in, 
is in like manner derived from jmine (yellow), 
although it has been suggested that it may r.athcr 
1)0 from the Gascon jan, a cock— names signifying 
Cock, Sea-chicken, St Peter’s Cook, &c., being given 
to this fish in different languages. The D. has a 
remarkable dark spot on oadrside. An idle legend 
refers these spots to the finger and thumb of St 
Peter7 and the D. thus' disputes nith the haddock 
the honour of being reputed the fish from whose 
mouth ho took the tribute-money. Other species of 
U., very similar to the European, are found in the 
seas of other parts of the world — one of them 
Austililian, exhibiting similar dark spots. 

DO'TIS, a tomi in the north-west of Hungary, 
37 miles wegt-north-west of Pcsth. Between tlie 
•town proper and its suburb, c.alled Lalce T aim, from 
its situation on a small hike, arc the remains of an 
old castle, said to have been a f.avourite residence of 
Mathias CoriTnus, the Hnqg.ari.an Icing. J). contains 
a splendid chdtcau, the property of the Estcrhfizy 
family, the gardens adjoining which arc laid out in 
the English fashion. Pert.aining to this 0.15110 arc 
some very extensive nine-vaults, one of them con- 
taining a tun c.ip.iblo of holding 34,700 English 
g.illoiis. Pop. 4000. ^ 

HO'TTEHEIj [Charadrius morincllus), a species 
of Plover (q. v.), which in summer inhabits the 
uorthdm p.irts of Europe .and Asia, breeding chiefly 
in the highest latitudes, and migrates on the 
approach of iiinter to the countries aroimd the 
hlcditcrranc.iu and those of simihir climate. It 
appc.irs in Britain .is a binl of pass.igo, both on its 
northward migration in spring, and on its south- 
ward migration in .lutumu. Same breed in the 



Dotterel {Charadritis morinclltii). 


mountains both of Scotland .ind of England, always 
at very considerable elcv.itions. Tlio D. is about 
nine inches and a h.ilf in its whole length. In 
summer plumage, the upper p.irts are of a brownish 
ash colour, the feathers edged with deep red ; the 
cheeks, throat, .ind a band above the eyes,' white; 
the breast bright rust-colour, ivith a white gorget on 
the upper part of it, bounded above by a bkickish 
line ; a conspicuous black p.itch on the middle of 
the belly ; some of the tail-feathers tipped ivith 
white. The D. h.is become jiroverbi.il for stnpiditj-; 
but the readiness with which it alloirs itself to 
be approached seems to be entirely owing to its 
coming from regions little frequented by man, and it 
becomes shy and w.itohful after a little experience. 
It is much esteemed for the t.ible, .ind well known 
in the London market. 

DOUAI, or DOUAY, a town of Prance, in tho 
G« - 


department of Nord,' sitn.ited on tho river Scarpe, 
about 20 miles'sonth of Lille, and ISO north-north- 
east of Paris. It is enclosed irithin old tower- 
flanked ■walls, the ramparts of which are now laid 
out in pleas.int promenades. D. is iri general well 
built, ■with good streets and some handsome build- 
ings, the principal of which are the pai'ish church, 
a Gothic town-hall, a c.innon foimdry, an aisenal, a 
kill picturesque belfry in the m.irket-;place, and a 
Catholic college, for the education of British Homan 
Catholics. D. has also. a university academy, a 
royal college, schools of .irHllery, and of draiving 
and music, and a high court of justice, having 
jurisdiction not only over the whole .departgtent, 
but over P.is-de-Calais also. Its m.inufactures arc 
lace, g.iuzo, cotton, so.ip, glass, leather, p.iper, 
earthenware, beetroot-sugar,t &c. ; and It h.is a 
pretty extensive trade in corn, wine, wool, fi.ix, 
linen, and brand 3 '. A singul.ir p;qoces3ion of the 
gigantic figure, made of osiers, of a man clad in- 
armonr, takes place every year in Jiilj’, the 
monster being moved bj- eight men inside. Pop. 
(1872) 18,341. D. has existed'since'Eoman times. It 
ivas long a bone of contention between tho Flemish 
emmts arid the French rulers. It passed with the 
rest of Fl.indeis under tho dominion of Spain, but 
was taken bj’ Loius SIF. in 1CG7. Marlborough 
captured it in 1710, but the French re-occupied- it 
after his -withdraw.il, and •were finally confirmed in 
the possession of it by the peace of Utrecht. 

DOUAY BIBLE. See Bible. 

DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. Double or’ 
divided consciousness has likewise been desig- 
nated double personalitji The term comprehends 
a group of morbid ment.il conditions involi-ing 
some modific.ition in tho cle.irness of tho idea of 
personal identity. Individuals are ‘Often encoun- 
tered ii-ith confused notions of the ‘mo’ and ‘not 
me;’ others conceive that p.irts or properties of 
their frame belong to another person, or that they 
are inhabited and ruled by a spirit or entity acting 
in opposition to their will and interests ; and there 
are -othcis who, at different times and imder diffe- 
rent circumstances,. such as when influenced bj-, or 
free from moral or phj’sic.il stimul.ition, ’conceive 
that thej- are different persons, and endowed with 
different qualities and powers. These manifes- 
kitions, however, do not fullj' illustrate the state 
under consideration, which has been described as 
exliibiting, in some measure, two separate and inde- 
pendent trains of thought, .ind two. independent 
mcnt.ll c.ipabilitics in the same individual, each 
train of thought and each cap-ibUitj’ being wholly 
dissevered from the other, and the two states in 
■which they respectively predominate, subject to 
frequent interchanges and alternations. In tho 
most marked or perfect form of this phenomenon, 
the individual is conscious of the two independent 
trains of thought, and conceives, in consequence of 
the apparent independence of these, that he is two 
distinct persons at the same time. There are few 
instances of this mental affection on record (see 
tVigan On Duality of Mind, Abercrombie’s Inqitiry 
into /nlellectual Doiccrs, Ellicot in Combe’s System 
of P2t(pioloffy, 3d edition). A servant-girl,- at the 
period of puberty,' gave evidence of double per- 
sonality for three montlis. In an advanced stage 
of tho affection, the circmnstances which occurred 
during the paroxysm were completely forgotten by 
her ■when it w.is over,' but were perfectly remem- 
bered during subsequent paroxysms. She was, for 
example, taken to church whUo in her abnorm.il 
state. She shed tears during the sermon, particu- 
I.irly during an account given of the execution of 
three j'onng men, who had described, in their dying 
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imprisoning three men in his c.rstie of Donohs, 
iincl be}ic.raing one of them. He n-as the first man 
oi mark n'ho joined 'Wallace in the risine aoainst 
tee English in 1297 ; and for this his 'l.an'ds of 
Douglas rverc ivastcd with fire and sword, and hia 
mfe and children carried off, h}’ Uolicrt Bruce, the 
yoims pf Garrick, then a partisan of England. 
"Ut the Kiiiglit of poiiglas soon left tbc insurgent 
banners, and submittin" to Ids old patron. King 
Edward I., to whom he had again and auain sworn 
fealty, was sent prisoner to the castle of York, where 
he (Ued .about 1302. It appears teat he pos- 
sessed lands in one English, and in sea'cn Scottish 
counties — Korthiunberland, Beravick, Edinburgh, 
life, Lanarlr, Ayr, Dumfries, and Wigton. 

6. Tho^hirimy of his son, Oie Oood Siv j'ames of 
Dovgltts, is f.amdiar to crerj- one, as Bruce’s gre.atcst 
Ciaptain in the long War of the Succession.. The 
hero of seventy fights, he is said to have won them 
.all but thirteen, le-aving the n.ame of ‘ the Black 
Douglas’ — so he avas called from hia sw.artey com- 
plexion — as a word of fe.ar by which English mother's 
stilled their children. Ho avas slain in Andalusia, 
in 1330, on his avay to the Holy Land avith the 
heart of his roy.al master, and dying unmarried, avas 
succeeded b}' his brother, 

7. Hwy/i of DouglaSj of whom notlung is known 
except that ho made over tee now great domains 
of his family, in 1342, to Ids nephew. Sir William 
of Doufas (son of a younger brother of tec Good 
^ir Lames — ^ir Archibald of Douglas, Begeut of 
Scotland, shain at Halidon HiU in 1333). 

Eat.ls of Douglas. — Hitherto, the Douglases had 
no higher title than that of knight; but in 1357, Sir 
ll^Uiam of Douglas, avho had fought at Poitiers, and 
distinguished hunseff in other Cdds, avas made Earl 
of Douglas, and afterwards by marriage .became 
Earl of Mar. His ambition aimed at still greater 
things, and in 1371 he disputed the succession to 
the Scottish crown with Eobert H. (the first of the 
StQwarts). He claimed as a descendant of the Baliols 
and Caimmings ; and his pretensions were ab.andonod 
only on-condiripn that his son should many the 
Idng’s daughter. He died in 1384. His son James, 
second Earl of Douglas and Mar, the conqueror of 
Hotspur, fell at Otterbum in 13SS ; and as he left no 
lcgitiin!ite issue, the direct male lino of William the 
H.ardy and the Good Sir James now came to .an 
end. Hisamut had married for her second hush, and 
one of her brother's esquires, James of Sandilands, 
and through her Lord Torphichen is now the heir 
gener.al and representative at common law of the 
House of DougLis. 

The e.arldom of Douglas, meanwhile, was bestowed 
on an illegitimate son of tec Good Sir James — 
Ai'chihald, Lord of Galloway, sumamed the Grim. 
By his m.arriage -with the heiress of Bothwell, he 
added that fair barony to the Douglas dom.ains; 
and ha-ving married his only d.aughter to the heir- 
app.aront of the Scottish crown, and his eldest son 
to the eldest daughter of the Scottish king, ho died 
in 1401. His son and successor, Archibald, foiuth 
Earl of Douglas, was, from his many misfortunes in 
battle, sumamed ‘The Tyneman,’ i. c., the ioscr. 
At Horaildon, in 1402, he was wounded in five 
places, lost an. eye, and was taken prisoner by t 
Hotspur. _ Next ye.ar, at Shrewsbury, he felled tee 
English Idng to the earth, but w'as again wotmded 
and taken prisoner. Eopairing to Franco, he was 
there made Duke of Touraino, and fell .at Vemeuil 
in 1424. _ He was succeeded by his son Archibald, 
who distinguished himself in the French wars, .and 
dying in 1439, was buried in the chivrch of Douglas, 
ayhero his tomb yet remains, inscribed -with his high 
titles of ‘ Dulre of Touraino, Earl of Douglas and of 
Longue-vjlle, Lord of Gahow.ay, Wigton,- .and Aiman- 


d.ale. Lieutenant of tec ICing of Scots.’ His son and 
successor, William, a boy of sixteen, is said to have 
ke])! a thousand horsemen in his tr.ain,' to h.avc 
created kui^ts, and to h.avc affected the pomp of 
parliaments in his baroni.al coiuts. His power and, 
foreign possessions made him an object of fear to 
the Scottish cro-wn ; and, having been deeoj'cd into 
the castle of Edinburgh bj' tee cr.afty and unsora- 
pulous Crichton, he -w.as, after a hasty trial, beheaded, 
.along With his brother, within the -u-alls of the castle, 
in 1.140. His IVench duchy .and county died -with 
him; his Scottish earldom was bestowed on his 
grand-imcle (tec second son of Archikald the Grim), 
James, sumamed the Gross, who in 1437 had been ' 
made Earl of Avond.ale. He died in 1443, being | 
succeeded by his son William, who, by marri.age 'witn i 
his kinsU-oman (the only daughter of Arohibald, 
fifth Earl of Douglas, and second Duke of Touraine), 
.again added the lordship of Galloway to the Douglas 
possessions. He was, for a time, all-powerful avith ‘ 
lling James H., who made him lieutenant-general 1 
of the realm ; but aftenv.ards losing tee roy.al favour, | 
he seems to have entered into .a confederacy against 
the Icing, by whom he -was killed in Stirling Castle, . 
in 1452. Leaving no child, he was succeeded by his 
brother James, ■Who, in 14.54, made open -nav against 
l^g James II., as the miurderer of his brother and I 
kinsm.an (the sixth and eighth Earls of Douglas). 
The Issue seemed doubtfiil for a time, but the 
H.amiltons and others being gained over to the 
king’s side, Douglas fled to ^gland. The stiaiggle ; 
was still maintained by his brothers, Archibald, 
wlio by marriage h.ad become Earl of Murray, and 
Hugh, who in 1445 had been made Earl of Oimond. 
They were defeated at Arkinhohn in M.ay 1455, 
Miuvay being slain on the field, .and Ormond t.akon 
misoner, and afterw.ards beheaded, Abercom, 
Douglas, Strathaven, Thrieve, and other castles 
of the Douglases, were dismantled ; and the e.arl- ' 

1 dom of Douglas come to an end by forfeiture, 
after an cxistenoo of 98 ye.ars, diu-ing ';vhich it 
had been held by no fewer than nine lords. The 
last e.arl lived many years in England, where ho 
had a pension from tee oroOTi, and was made 
a Knight of the Garter. In 1484, he le.agued 
himself with the exiled Duke of Albany to inv.ado 
Scotland. He w.as defeated and t.aken prisoner 
at Loclunaben, and, on being brought to the roy.al I 
presence, is said to have turned his back upon the 
king. The compassionate James HI. sp.arod his 
life, on condition of his taking the cowl. ‘ Ho 'udio 
may no better be, must be a monk,’ muttered the 
old man, as he bowed to his f.atc. Ho died in 
the abbey of Lindores, in April 1488 ; .and so ended 
tec elder illegitimate line of the Douglases. 

Eabis of Akgus. — ^M eanwhile a ymmger ille- 
gitim,ate branch had been rising to great power. 
William, first Earl of Douglas, was the faithless 
husband of a faithless -ndfe. She was believed to 
have had a pm.amour in Sir Wilbam Douglas of 
Liddesdale. Her jc,alous husband, who slew that 
‘ flower of chiv.alry,’ had himself shared the affec- ' 
tions of the wife of his 'wife’s brother, M.arg.arot 
Stewart, Countess of Angus and Mar. The issue 
of this amour, which in that age was accounted 
incestuous, was a son George, who in 1389 had a 
gi-ant of his mother’s earldom of Angus ; married, 
m 1397, the yoimgest daughter of King Eobert IH. ; 
was taken prisoner at Homildon in 1402, and died 
of the qilague in England in the foUe'U’ing year. 

He was succeeded by his son William, who, dying 
in 1437, wms succeeded by his son James, who died 
without issue, when the title reverted to his uncle. 
George, fourth Earl of Angus, took part with the 
Idng against the Douglases in 1454; his lojmlty 
■was rewarded by a grant of their old inheritanco 
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niul Earls of Solway in 170G. On tlio doatli of tlie 
fonrtli Dulco of Qucensberrj- in ISIO, that title, witli 
the harou}'’ of Drniiilanrig and other lands, ■went to 
tliD Duke of Bucclcucli; the title of Jlarqnis of 
Qiicensherry, with the baronies of Tinwald, Tortlior- 
walil, fee., went to the heir-male of the famU3', Sir 
Charles Donijlas of Kelheail ; and the title of Earl 
of Match, rvith the barony of Eeidpath, wont to the 
Earl of Wemj-ss. The title of Earl of Solwa3- had 
become extinct in 177S. 

Evniij OF Sllkif.k, Eor.FAr.. Axn DcMitAmox; 
ViscoexT BnLnA3T.x, AND Lonns MoitniNoiox. 
— In ICJG, the third son of the iir.-.t Marquis of 
Douglas was created Earl of Selldrk. In IGGl, the 
eldest son of the same marquis -was created Earl of 
Ormond, and in IGOl, Earl of Fotfnr. In IG7o, the 
fourth son of the same marquis teas creatoil Earl of 
Dumbarton. In 1011. the second son of the tenth 
Earl of Angus was created Lord Jlordington. In 
IG.7.7. .Sir Bobert Douglas of Spot, a descendant 
of the Morton, f.anul3’, was created Viscount of 
Bclli.avcn. Of all the.so titles, tlmt of the Earl 
of Selkirk is the only one not now donnant or 
c.vtiuct. 

A Jlhtorii of the //onsos of Doxi'jhts and An;iio!, 
b\- David Hume of Godscroft, was j)ublished at 
Edinburgh in lG-1-1 in 1 vol. fob, and rei)rinted in 
174S in tl vobs. Svo. It preserves the traditions of 
the fnmil3-, anil has some literary merit, but its 
accuracy is not to bo trusted The earlier hietor3- 
of the Douglases has been criticalls* c.xamined by 
the late George Cbalmor.s in bis Culidonin, vol. i. 
]ip. 579-— 5SI (Loud. 1S07); 113’ Mr lliddell in his 
Jicmarlv vpon Scotch Peerage Law, pp. 17-1 — 17S 
(Ellin. 1S33) ; by Mr Cosmo Inncs, in the Ihghlntm 
J'jn.tcoj’alii.^ hloravicnsii, pji. xliv. — xlvii. (Eilin. 
1837) t and the Lihcr S. Marie dc Calchon, vol. i. 
iqi. xxni., xxs-iii. (Edin. IS 10); and b3'Mr Jose]>h 
Jtoliertson in the Original Paiochialc.i .Scolm, vol. i., 
jip. 152 — ICO (Edin. 1S31). The descent of the 
Houses of Angus and Dalkeith was first .ascertained 
1)3- Mr Eiddoll in his Itcmarh vpon Scotch Peerage 
J.a’c, pp. 15-1 — IG-l (Edin. 1S3.3) ; and in his 
Stacarlinna, pji, 82— SJ, 1.37 — Idd The ch.arlers 
and cciTC-spondence of the Morton f.amil3' have 
been edited for the Bannat3'nc Club b3- Mr Cosmo 
Innes in the Pcgittnnn Honoris dc Morton (Edin. 
18.7.'}, 2 vols. dta). 

DOTJ'GLA.S, GAvnx, a Scottish poet, svas the 
third son of Arclubald, fifth Earl of Angus, and was 
born in the 3-ear 1‘17‘1 or 1475. Ho wxs edueated 
at St Andrews for the church, and, after filling tlic 
offices of dean or provost of the Collegiate Church 
of .St Giles, and the rectory of Hawch or I’rostonkirk, 
he w.a.s raised, after much opjiosition, to the bishopric 
of Dunlicld. Political events comiielled him to leave 
Scotland, Ho went to England, where he experi- 
enced the most courteous attention .at the court of 
Henry VIII. According to Holingshed, he even 
received a pension from that mon.aroh, but did not 
long cnjo3’ it, being suddenly cut of! by tlio plague 
in 1522, Ho was buried in the .Savoy Cliurch. 
One of D.’s earliest poetic efforts svas a translation 
of Ovid’.s Pemedy of Love, but it has not been pre- 
served. In 1501, ho ivroto his Palace of Honour, 
addressed to King James IV. The leading idea of 
the poem, and some of the details, resemble Chaucer’s 
'J'emjilc of Fame. King Hart, tho.onl3' other loug 
poem of D., presents a metaphorical view of human 
.life. But the most' reimarkable production of this 
author was a translation of Virgil’.s JEncid into 
.Scottish verso, which ho oxcouted in the ye.ar3 1512 
and 1513, being tho first version of a Latin classic 
into .any British tongue. It is generally allowed 
to bo a masterly' performance, though in too obsolete 
a langu.ago over to bo popular, D.’s verso is far 


from rhythmic.al to modern cars ; yet the felicitous 
character of his allegories, and the 'rich beauty of 
his descriptions, might well tempt the lovers of 
genuine poetry' to give him a tri.al. A collected 
edition of his works in four volumes was issued 
under the superintendence of Mr John Small,. M. A., 
of the Edinburgh University Library, in 1874. 

DOU'GTjAS, Joirx, D.D., was tho son of a 
respccLablo shojikeeper of Pitteuweem, Eifeshirc, and 
was bont theie in 1721. In I7oG, ho ontcred St 
M.ary's College, Oxford, where be took his b.aohelor’s 
degree after five years' study-. D.’s life is little 
more than .a chronicle of his very numerous prefer- 
ments, which endeil in his being transkated to tbo 
see of Salisbury- in 1791. Ho died 18th M.ay- 1807. 
D. only occasionally- resided on his livings. Ho 
gcner.aUy spent the winter months in London, and 
the summer months at the fashionable w.atering- 
places, in the society' of the Earl of Bath, who was 
his great p.atroii. He w.as devoted to litcratm'C ; 
but most of his productions were only interesting 
to his owai time. Among other works clfielly- of 
a jiampldet kmd, he wrote a Vindication of Milton 
from the Chary of Plagiarism, adduced by Lauder 
(1750) ; A Letier on the Criterion of Miracles (1754) ; 
an ironical pamphlet .against tho Hutehinsouians and 
Methodists, entitled The Destruction of the French 
foretold by Ezekiel (1759) ; and the Introduction and 
Xotes to Captain Cook's Thiril Voyage (1781). 

DOU'GLAS, GEXintAi.SinllowAiii), B.art., G.C.B., 
son of Aihniral Sir U. Douglas, who received his title 
for Inaving forced a p.assage up the St LauTcnco to 
the relict of (Quebec in 177G. Bom at Gosport, 
177G. Entering tho amiy wlien young, lie took part 
in the ex-i)cdition to V.alcheren, and in tlio battle 
of Corunna. He served in Sjiain and Portng.al in 
ISOS and 1809, m which year ho eucceeded to tho 
b.aronetcy', and .again in Spain in 1811 .and 1812, 
receiving tho cross of Cli.arles III. Ho w.as governor 
of Kew Brunswick from 1823 to 1829, and an unsuc- 
cessful c.andidate for tho rejiresentation of Livcipool 
in 1832 and 1835. He w.as Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands from 1835 to 1840, and from 
1842 to 1847 was M.P. for Liverpool, In 1651 ho 
hec.ame a general in the .army', and colonel of tho 
15th Kegimcnt of foot. He has written Bcvcr.al 
treatises, among which arc A n Essay on the Prin- 
ciples and Canstruclioii of Military Bridges, and the 
Passage of liicers in Military Operations (Lond. 
ISIG) ; a treatise on E'acal Ounnery (1819 ; 4th edit., 
1855) ; Observations on Carnot's Forlijication, fee. 
His treatise on Keiral Ounnery is regarded as a 
standard .authority' in foreign countries, .although 
his recommendations were not acted upon by tho 
British Adraiwalty until thirteen y'eaia after tlio 
]mblication of his work. Ho censured tho conduct 
of the w.ar in the Crimea in 1855, and declared 
that Sebastopol could not bo reduced unless by 
a change in the plan of operations, such as ho 
traced. Ilis jiropbecy' was verified by tho event. 
He also published Considerations on the Value and 
Importance of the British and E^orth American Pro- 
rinccs. A treatise, entitled A’'oraf Erolutions, st.atcs 
the claims of his father to a brilliant nav.al manceuvro 
ill 1782, in which y'car Sir Charles acted ns c.aptain 
ol the licet ill Bodiicy’s action with the Count do 
Grasse. He died Kovember 18G1. 

DOUGLAS, Fr.r.DcnioK. See Sum., Vol. X. 

DOUK, a town of Belgium, in tho province of 
Ilainault, nine miles west-south-west of Mens. It is 
well built and prosperous, and has sovcr.al schools 
and a litcraiy society. Coal and iron mines are 
worked in tho vicinity ; there are .also many quarries, 
and to Borao extent, we.aving, bleaching, and leather- 
dressing are carried on. Pop. 6833. 
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of Douglas-tlole ; and bo, in tlio pliTaao of tlio time, 

‘ the Keel Douglas' — such was tho coinplinnon of 
Angus — ‘put down tho Dlach.’ Ho died in 1402, 
licing succeeded by his son Archibald, sumamed 
Boll-the-Cat, and sometimes also called the Great 
Karl. After filling tho highest ofiieos in the state, 
and adding largely to tho family posso.ssions, he 
retired to the priory of Canons Kegidar at Whithorn, 
in G.allow.aj', where ho died in 1514. Haadng 
outlived his eldest son, ho' was succeeded by’ his 
grandson, Archib.ald, who, in 1514, married tho 
Qucen-dow.ager of Scotland, Marg.iret, sister of 
Jlcmy Vlll. of England, and widow of James of 
Scotland, 'rhe fruit of fliis inarridcowas a daughter, 
hlnrgarot, avho; marrynng tho JJarl of Lennox, 
became tho mother of Henry, Lonl Dapley, tho 
hnsb.and of Queen Mary, and father of King James 
VI. Tho Earl of Angus had for a time supreme 
power in Scotland, but in 152S, tho young king, 
J.aines V., e.scapod from his hands, and sontenco of 
forfeiture was p.asscd against Angus and his hinsinen. 
■The Icing swore that while he lived the Douglases 
should have no place in his kingdom ; and ho kcjit his 
vow. On his death in 1512, Angus returned to Scot- 
land, and was restored to h il honours and jio.sacssions. 
He died at Tant.allon in 1550. His nephew, svho 
succeeded him, died two years afterwards, le.aring 
an only son, Arohiliald, eighth Earl of Angus. This 
'Gowl K.arl,’ ns he was c.sl!cd, died in 1.588, when 
his title devolved on hi.s kinsman William, tho grand- 
son of Sir William Douglas of Olenben’ie, second 
son' of Archibald ]!cll-tho-Cat. _ Dying in 1591, ho 
was Bueccedecl by his sou William, who next yc.ar 
obtained from the crown a special recognition of Ins 
high privileges as Karl of Angus, of t-aking tho first 
ulaco and giving the first vote in ]iarlinTnent, of 
Iv.ading the v.anguard in battle, and of bearing tho 
crown in parliament. He seems to have been a 
man of sclinlarly t.a.stes, and is said to have written 
a history of Iho'Dougl.ase.s. Haa'ing turned Homan I 
Catholie", he was forced to leave .Scotl.and, and j 
s)tent liis latter years in exercises of devotion at : 
I’.aris, where ho died in IGll, being succeeded by 
his sou. 

MAV.Qn.SRS A8D DUK): Of DOUOIA.S, AXP lH5r.P.S 
DoC(it..ts. — AVilliain, eleventh Karl of Angus, was 
created Marquis of Douglas in IG.8.8, and dying in 
1000, w.as succeeded by lii.s grandson James, who 
died in 1700, le.aring i.ssueono son nndono daughter. 
The son Archib.ald, tliinl Marquis of Douglas, was 
created Dulcc of Douglas in l/O.'l, and died childic.ss 
in 1701, when his dukedom became extinct, and his 
martinisato devolved on tho Duko of Hamilton, as 
descended in tho male lino from Willi.am l-kirl of 
Selkirk, third son of tho first Jlnrquis of Dougl.as. 
His grace’s sister, Lady Jaiio Douglas, born in 
IfiOS, and m.arried in 174G to Sir .john Stewart 
of Orandtully, was said to have given birth at 
I’aris to twin sons in 1748. One of them died in 
175.1; the other, in 1701, avas served heir of entail 
and provision general to tho Duko of Dougla.s. 
An attempt avas made to reduce his sen’ice, on 
the ground that ho was not tho child of L.ady 
Jane Douglas; but tho Houso of Lords, in 1771, 
gave final judgment in his favour. Ho wees niado a 
llritish ]>eer in 1790, by tho title of Haron Douglas 
of Douglas Castle, which bccamo extinct on tho 
death of his son James, fourth Lorvl Douglas, in 
1S57, wlien tho Dougl.a.s estates devolved on his 
niece, the Countess of Home. Tlio title of Lari of 
Angus was claiincil in 1702, ns avell by the Duko of 
Hamilton n.s by Archib.ald Stcw.art, afterwards Lird 
Dougl.as ; but neither urged his claim to a decision, 
and tlie title is still in abeyance. The right attached 
to it of bearing tho crown of Scotland, was dch.atcd 
before tho I’riay Coimcil in 1823, when it avas nded 
CIS 


that LohI Douglas’s claim to that honour, being 
a claim’ of heritablo right,- fell to’ be' decided in a I 
court of law. It has been supposed th,at tho motto 
of tho Douglas arms, J amais arriire, ‘ Never behind,’ 
alludes to tho peculiar precedence inherent in their 
earldom of Angus. Tho bloody heart ooramemorates 
Bnico's dying bequest to tho Good Sir James; tho 
three stars which the Douglases bc.sr in common 
with tho Murr.sys, seem to denote tho descent of 
both from one ancestor. 

Eaws of MonroK. — Sir Andrew of Douglas, who 
appears in record in 1248, was apparently a y’oungcr 
son of Sir Archibald, or Erkenbald, of Douglas, tho 
second chief of tho house. Ho was tho father of 
■tVilUam of Douglas, who, in 129G, swore fealty to 
King Edward I. for his lands in tVost Lothian, and 
who w.as probably the father of Sir James of Douglas 
— sumamed of lAithian, to distiugni.sh him from his 
kinsm.an of Clydesdale — who, in 1315, had a grant 
from Dmcc of the lands of ICincaril and Calder-clere. 
He died about 1.120, being suceceded by his son, 
Sir’AVilllam of Dougins of Liddesdali, who acquired 
tho lordship of Dalkeith (by resignation of tho 
Grahames), tho barony of Alwrdour in Fife, lands 
in Tweeddale,' and grc.at tcrritoricB in Liddcsdale, 
Kskd.ale, and Ewesdalo which had been forfeited by 
tho Souliscs and Levels. In 1335, he had a mant 
of tho earldom of Athol, but resigned it in 13fi 
[ Tho Knight of Liddcsdale — .as ho was c.allcd by his 
contemporaries, who regarded him' .as ‘tho flower of 
chivalry’ — w.as assassinated in 1353 by his kinsman, 
tVilliam first Earl of Douglas, partly to revenge 
Ids avifo’a dishonour, p.artly to revenge tho dc.ath 
of Sir David of D.arclay, who had bccn_ ass.assin- 
ated at the instance of tho ICnight of Lidde.sdalo, 
in revenge for tho slaughter of his brother John. 
Dying childic.ss, ho ai-as succeeded by his nephew, 
Sir James of Dougl.as of D.alkoith. Tins gre.at chief, 
who died in 1421), s.aw Froissart sit ns a guest nt-_ 
his bo.ard ; himself possessed books of law, gr.amm.ar, ' 
logic, .and romance; and enjoined in his will tliat 
all Oio volumes avhich he had borrowed from his 
fricnd.s should bo returned to them, llis nlii.ances 
weru as princely ns his life. His flrst wifo was a 
daughter of ‘Black Agnes,’ tho heroic" Countess 
of Dimbar ; his second was a sister of ICing Hobert 
II.; and ho matched his eldest son. Sir James of 
Douglas of D.alkeith, with a daughter of Iving Hobert 
HI. Their grandson m.arried a daughter of King 
James I., nnd in 1458 naas created Lari of Morton. 
His grandson, tho third carl, dyin;i avithont malo 
issue in 1.5.73, the earldom devolved on his daughter’s 
liusband, tho Hegcnt Jlorton — .Tames Dougl.as, great- 
grandson of Archibald Bell-thc-C.at. After his fall, 
tho title went to Archibald eighth Earl of Angus; 
nnd when ho ilicd childless in 15SS, it p.a.ssed to tho 
line.al male descendant of Sir Henrj’ of Douglas 
(tho son of Sir John of Douglas, tho brother of tho 
Knight of Liddesdalc), Sir Id'iUiam Dougl.as of Loch- 
levcn, who thus bccamo seventh Earl of Jilorton. 
His losses in the great civil w.ar compelled him, in 
1042, to sell D,alkeith to tho Earl of Bucclcuch, and 
his Tweeddale and Eskdalo lands to others; but 
Aberdour and other old dom.ains of tho family still 
remain "nath his successor, tho Earl of Jlorlon, who, 
there is every reason to believe, dcsccmLs legiti- 
mately in tho malo lino from 'William of Donbas, ^ 
tho great progenitor of tho'race in the 12th ccntuiy. 

- EAiii.s,MAnQmsis,ANP Dtnas of Qof.ensiiekky; 
Eauu! of hlAiica, axd Eahi.s of Solway. — J ames, 
second Lari of Dougl.as nnd Mar — tho hero of Otter- 
bum — had an illogitimato son. Sir William of Dougl.as 
of Dmmlanrig, whoso descendants were created 'N’is- 
ebunts of Druralhnrig in 1 G28, Earls of QucensbciTy- 
m 1G33, hlarquiscs of Queensberrj’ in 1682, Dukes 
of Queensberry in 1GS4, Earls of March in 1C97, 
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guilty of tlieft, nncl voiy sovere punislimenta ivero 
.issigned to tliem by tbe old statutes. 

DOVER, a parliamentary and municipal borough 
in tlio east of Kent, GG miles oast-soutb-cast of 
Lon^Ion, and tbe lieadguarters of tbe soutb-eastern 
district of tbe British army, is not only a cbarmmgl 3 » 
situated Tratering-place, but, being tbe ne.arest point 
of tbe Englisli coast to France, is a seaport of 
rapidly growing importance. Within tbo last few 
J'ears £700,000 have been evponded.b}- tbe govern- 
ment in constructing a magnificent pier, wbicli, 
rnnnjng out a distance of 2100 feet se.awarJs, 
terminates in a fort fitted to bear two guns of 
heavy calibre, so mounted, that they will com- 
plcteij- sweep tbe Channel. This gy.anito isthmus 
affords a safe anchorage for vessels in the stormiest 
weather, and travellers lor Gislaia, .about 25 miles 
distant, or Ostend, for which places p.assenjjer and 
cargo stc.amcrs lo.aa’o twice a daj’, arc enabled to 
embark or land in 003 - state of tbo tide, or oven 
when a furious gale is raging. Works avhicb will 
cost over a million sterling aro contemplated by 
the government to e.arry out a scheme for tbe 
erection of Dover B.a 3 ’ into a naval rendezvous 
and co.aling.st.ation. The fortifications comprise 
Dover Castle, wliieli occupies a commanding jiosi- 
tion on tbo chalk cliffs, 575 feet above the level 
of the sea, .and in the eonstruetion of which 
Saicons .and Eormans di 3 pla 3 'od no small .amount of 
ingcnuit 3 ’ > Westem Heights, Fort Burgoync, 
the South Front, tbo Drop Redoubt, the Citadel, 
the Western Outworks, and the Horth Centro 
Bastion. Ffo spcoi.al trade is attached to the town, 
avhicb tnansacts a misoolhancous maritime business 
avith the French .and Beldan ports, and offers 
excellent h.atbour accommodation for every aaaricty 
of shipping. Pop. of borough, aadiich returns tavo 
members to parliament (1871), 23,500. D, is well 
sheltered b 3 ' the cliffs, and entbs l.andav.ard in a 
charming a'.allo 3 '’ le.ading to what is known as ‘Tiie 
Garden of Kent.’ In Roman days it avas known .as 
Dubris; the Nonn.ans c.alled it Doverc ; the French, 
Doun'cs ; avhilst in Icg.al documents of this day the 
toma is Dovar, .all four terms being variations of 
the word ‘ Dour,’ the name of the small river which 
runs through the town, Fortified and w.allcd b 3 ’ 
William the Conqueror, during avhoso reign it avas 
nearl 3 ' burned down, the scene of many conflicts 
in succeeding reigns, notorions as the place of King 
John’s submission to the pope, besieged by' the 
French, held during the civil war by the Parlia- 
mentarians, threatened by the first K.apoleon, and 
celebr.ated .as the headquarters of the .ancient .and 
Iiowcrful Lord Wardens of the Cinque Ports, D. 
has played a distinguished part in English history. 
Three submarine cables connect it avith the con- 
tinent, and, if the designs of a body' of eminent 
French and English civil engineers .are pr.actic.ablc, 
as avo .are told they are, a tunnel will presently bo 
constructed under the Clnannol for r.ailaaaay purposes, 
thus liringing Fr.anco within h.alf an hour’s journey 
from D., and giving the manufacturing centres 
of this country the adv.antago of direct .and easy 
communication with all p.arts of Europe. 

DOVER, Sthait of {Frelum Oallicitm, Pas tic 
Calais), the naiToav sea-channel between England 
and Fr.anco, and connecting the English Channel 
and North Sea. It is 18 to 25 miles broad, aa'orage 
22, and G to 29 f.athoms deep, hut at Wanie .and 
Ridge .Sho.als only 1^ to 4 fathoms. The English side 
of the strait consists of chalk cliffs 300 to 600 feet 
high, suooeoded on the south by lower greensand. 
The French aide, from Calais to C.apo Grisnez, h.as 
a similar succession of strata. The tides of the 
likiglish Channel and North Sea meet in Dover 


Strait. Britain and the^ continent of Eiu'opo seem 
to haa-e been once united across Dover Strait by 
an isthmus, 

DOVERON, or DE'VERON, a river of the 
north-east of Scotland, rising in the west of Aber- 
deenshire, a little south of the Buck of the Cabraoh 
(2377 feet high). It runs 55 miles north-c.ast, or 3G 
in a straight line, through adjacent parts of the 
coimtics of Aberdeen and Banff, and p.artly dividing 
them, past Hnntly to the North Sea .at Banff. It 
drains a b.asin of 410 square miles, composed of 
sycnitic greenstone, metamorphio rooks, gi'.ay’avacko 
and old rod sandstone. 

DOVER’S POWDER is a preparation of powder 
of ipcc.acnauha 1 drachm, opium in powder 1 (frachm, 
and suliihate of potash 1 ounce. The whole is 
thoroughly mixed, and the ordin.ary doso is from 5 
to 10 gr.ams. Occ.asionally, s.altpctre is added. It 
is a most v.alu.ablo medicine, and acts as a sudorific, 
increasing the proportion of sweat or sensiblo per- 
spiration. ■ In feverish conditions, where there is 
the dry furred tongue, and the dry sldn, and the 
br.ain out of order, Dover’s powder is reckoned to 
prove injurious ; but where the tongue is moist^the 
sldn moist and .soft, and the br.ain comparatively 
unaffected, Dover’s powder is of great service. 

DO'VRE FJELD. See Soandi.vavia. 

DOW, DOTJ, or DOUW, GnnAr.D, one of the 
most exquisite of all the Dutch pfiirc-painters was 
born at Loy'den in 1G1.3. Ho received his first 
instructions in dr.awing from one Dolendo, a 
draughtsman, and at the ago of 15 entered the 
school of Rembrandt. That marvellous genius for 
colour which the latter possessed, fascinated the 
young painter, avho soon shewed a similar mastery 
over chiaroscuro, but at tho s.amo time developed 
.artistic qualities of a wholly different Idnd from 
those of his master. Tho most insignificant incidents 
of daily' life were precious to D., .andaverc delineated 
with a delicacy', neatness, and care, that could not 
bo suipasscd. In his avorkshnp, tho utmost clc.anli- 
ness prevailed. D. was true to nature in a degi'oe 
positively wonderful. Tho richness, transparency, 
vigour, .and harmony of his colouring are beyond all 
praise. In consequence, his pictures, though gene- 
rally small in size, are consitlcvcd gems of art, .and 
h.avo brought .astonishing prices. One of his best 
works, ‘Tho Dropsical Woman,’ is valued at .30,000 
guilders. Among his other pieces m.ay bo mentioned 
‘ The Village Grocer,’ ‘ The Dutch Cook,’ ‘ Tho 
hloimtcb.ank,’ ‘The Fiddler,’ ‘The Dentist,’ and 
‘The Interior of a Honseliold.’ His works, which 
are pretty numerous, arc in all the gi e.at Europo.an ' 
collections. D. elied .at Leyden in 1G80. j 

DOW'AGER (Fr. ilouairiire, from iloiiairc, , 
doavry', dower, derived from tho Greek and Lat. dos, I 
a thing given, verb do, to give), a avidow with a 
Dower (q. v.) ; but commonly the title is .applied 
only to the widoavs of persons of high rank. Tho 
quecn-doaa'.ager, as the aridow of tho Icing, enjoys 
most of the pria-ilcgcs avhioh belonged to her as 
queen-consort. But it is not high trc.ason to conspire 
her death, bec.ause the succession to the crown is 
not thereby endangered. Still no m.an c.an m.any a 
quccn-dow.ager aa-ithont special licence from the king. 
'Though an alien born, tho quecn-dow.agor is entitled, 
by the common l.aav, to doaa-cr after tho king’s do.ath, 
tCough it av.as not till recently that this privilege' 
belonged to the alien widow of a subject. A queon- 
dow.agcr, though she should m.arry a Bubjoot, docs 
not lose her regal title, as pcorcs 3 cs.doav.agor, avhon 
commoners by birth, lose their peer-ages avhen they 
m.any commoners. 

DOWER (Lat. dos, in Domesday', Ifaritaginm), ‘ in 
tho common l.aav, is taken for that portion of lands 
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01 ' tenements •n’hich the wife luitli for torme of her 
life of the lands or tenements of her husband after 
his decease, for the sustenance of herselfe, and the 
nurture and education of her children .’ — Colce upon 
Lilt. 30 h. Foriuerlj-, a uidow’s right to dower was 
protected by the lau’, and could only be defeated 
by certain prescribed moans ; but by 3 and 4 Will. IV. 
c. 105, a husband, by simple conveyance of his hand, 
or by burdening it with debt, may dofc.at the right 
of his widow to dower. He may effect the same 
purpose by introducing into the deed of conveyance 
to himself, or into his last will and testament, a 
simple declar.ation of his intention to bar his ividow’s 
right of dower. Though the right of dower has thus 
lost nnicli of its importance, the history of this riglit 
forms .an interesting chapter in tlie Engbah common 
haw. In feudal times, when person.al ]iropcrty w.as 
small, a widow depended almost cveluaivcly on her 
I ight to dower for m.iinten.ance after her husband’s 
death. 'J'hree things, s.ays Lord Poke, 31 n, were 
lU'ceasary for dower— marn.age, seisin, and the dc.ath 
of the husb.and. Tlic iisu.al .amount of dower was a 
third of the land in uhnli tlic husband died seised ; 
but, by custom, as G.a\ elkiiid (q. v.), it .amounted 
soinetiinea to a half, .and ih eeit.aiii cases to the 
I whole. — Lilt. a. 37. Besides dower at common law, 

I and douer by custom, three other species of dower 
I .are^ioticed by Littilton— i i/., doiccv dc hi phis hcllc^ 

1 s. 47 ; dou'CJ' oil icrh.iio', s. 39 ; .and doiocr cx 

nsiensii patri.i, e. 40. 'I’lic first of those was where a 
man died possessed of hinds held partly by Knight’s 
.Service (q. v.), and partly by Soe.ige (q. v.), Ie.artng 
.a child under 14. the wi.low could be compelled, as 
I guardian in .socage, to take her dower out of the 
I so, ago lands. 'I’his apcMis of dower fell with the 
I imlitaiy tenures by Ig C.ir. II. e 24. The last two 
sjieeios of dowi-r mentioned ;dio\e wore both made 
at the time of the eekliiation of the marriage. 
Dini'er ml icch^m \ias when the husband, 

being of full age, at the ihnreh d.jor sjiecially 
endowed liis wile in the whole or a part of his lands. 
In doll'll* 11 * iis.’.'i/ioi y.iilii,, the bi idegi'ooiii's father 
being alive, the same foini w.is obsened, mth the 
sanction and eon.seiit of the fatlur. In both of the.se 
eases, the widow w.a.s entithd, on dc.ath of hir 
Inishaiiil, to enter .at once upon the land without any 
.assignment. 'I’liese species of dower were abolished 
by 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. Ili.i, s. 13. In dower at 
eoinmon law, and dower by eu.stoiii, which are still 
siiflercd to exist, a wnlow e.uinot enforce her claim 
until certain lands have bteii assigrie.i to her for her 
dower by the heir or by writ of the sheriff. — Co. 
Lilt. 34 b. Ill caily tunes, it was nceessaiy to ji.ay a 
duty to the lord for thus asaigimient, but this exac- 
tion vy.os abolished by Slagii.i t’liarta. In its general 
Jirmcijiles, the right to dower in Knglaiid resembled 
the right of 'J’eree (q. v.) in Scotland. In both 
countries, the aimnint allowed by laav was .a third of 
the husband s 1 mds, and in both a cert.ain process 
w.as necesb.iry before the wiiloweould enfoice her 
right. A woin.an fi.i b its her right to dower by 
-joping from her hii.sbaiid (13 Edw. I. c. 34). by 
but hnslnmd, by ilivorce a, vinculo, 

df,,,..,,®t by divorce o jnrni.ti it thuro. The right to 
lani '■>’ lei-ymga Fme(q, v.) of 

ds, by conveyance to ii.scs m b.ir of dower, .and 
pv the .settlement of a jomtuie upon the wife. See 
JoIKTUllE. 

w^pP^t’ LAS, a kind of coarse strong imen, used by 
at f®’’ alurts, and inami?actured largely 

kewbiirrr“''“'°'’s'* Yorkshire, .at Dundee, and at 
intro.Tom'J^ places in Fifeshire. Sinee the 

tlo calico, the home tlcmanrl fnr /Intrlno 


^ calico, the home denianci for dowlas 
used diminished, the article being little 

exuorts >'■0" districts. The principal 

^ css ° are to Sp.ain, and the countries 


■ inhabited by peoples of Spanish origin, in Korth and 
• South Americ.a, 

DCWLATABA’D (in English, Abode of Ptvs- 

■ pefily), a strongly fortified town of Hindustan, 
avithin the Nizam’s dominions, near their north- 

■ west frontier, in lat. 19° 57' N., and long. 75° IS' E. 
The town is commanded by a rock-fortress, which, 
with a height of about 500 feet, is scarped into .a 

’ pcipendicular for the lowest third of the altitude. 
Tliis stronghold is aU the more foi-mid.ablo from 
its being comiiletely isolated, being fuUy .3000 yards 
distant from any other eminence. The town of D. 
has recently gre.atly decayed, and only a small 
portion of it is now' inhabited. 

DOWN, a maritime county in the south-east of 
Ulster Froa-ince, Ireland. It is 51 miles long, and 
38 broad, with .an area of 9G7 squ.are miles, ^ths 
being arable, and in wood. It has a coast-lino 
of 07 miles, or 125 by the inlets, mostly low and 
rocky, and with m.any isles off it. The cliief inlets 
are Belfast Lough, 3 miles broadf'-.and 15 deep; 
Str.angford Longh, 4 to 3 miles by lO ; Duudriim 
and Carlingford B.a 5 's. The Mournc hlountains 
cover 90 square miles in the south, and rise 2790 
feet in Slievc Donard. The other p.arts of D. are 
mostly unduhatiiig and hilly, with plains and fine 
meadows along the rivers. The chief rocks are 
Lower Silurian — covering most of the county — and 
gi'imite, composing the hlournc and Croob Moun- 
tains. The chief rivers arc the Upper B.ann and 
the Lag.an. The Nowry Canal admits vessels of 50 
tons, and with the Ulster Canal opens communica- 
tion through almost all Ulster. 'Thick m.arl beds 
occur in the alluvial tracts. Tlio soils are chiefly 
stony and el.aj'ey loams. In 1S7’2, 332,970 acres, 
out of the total 012,49.7, were in crop. The chief 
crops arc oats, potatoes, turnips, wheat, flax, and 
barley. Many pigs are reared. Tlio chief manu- 
fluture is linen, especially the fine:;’ fabrics, as 
mnslin, woven in the liouscs of the small farmers. 
Flax and cotton mills have boconie common. 
Hosiery, leather, salt, thread, and woollens aro 
also made. Those, with corn, butter, pork, and 
hides, arc the chief exports. D. is among the best 
cultivated of the Irish counties, and lias more 
resident gentry (.almost all Protestants, of English 
and Bcotch descent) than any other Ulster county. 
It contains 11 baronies, 6 poor-law unions, and 70 
parishes. The chief towns aro Downpatrick, 
Newrj', Newlowuiards, Baiinbridge, and Don.agh- 
adee. D. sends four members to jiarliament, two 
for tlio county, one for Downpatrick, and one for 
Kowry. Pop. (1871) 277.775, of whom 117,920 
.are Preslyteriaiis, 88,090 Itoman Catholics, 02,111 
I'jpiscopalians, and the rest of other denominations. 
Presbyterianism prevails in the towns and low 
country, and Komnn Catholicism among the moun- 
tains, and in the barony of Lcc.ale. D. has many 
ancient remains, .as r.aths, round towers, castles, and 
.abbey’s. On the top of Slievo Croob (1755 feet high) 
arc 23 stone cairns, one being 51 feet high. 

DOW'NHAM lilAIiKET, a town in the west of 
I Norfolk county, on ,a hillside, on the right bank of 
the Ouse, 40 miles west of Norwich, and 10\ south 
of Lynn Ilcgis. It lies amid fen and dairy land. 
Poi>. (1871) 2752. It has a boll- foundry, .and a 
ce)cbr,ated butter-market. By the Ouse and 
C.am, vessels proceed from Lynn on the co.ast to 
Cambridge, 30 miles above Downham klarket. A 
market was confirmed here in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. D. M. had once a Benedictine 
priory. 

DO’fYNPA'TRIOK (Mount of P.atrick), or 
DOWN, a parliamentary, munioip.al, .and c.athedral 
town, in the south of Down, of which it is the 


Citpitiil. It is situated near the mouth of the 
Qnoyle, avhicli flows into the south-west end of 
Lough Strangford, 7-1 miles north-north-east of 
Dublin, and 21 miles south-sorvth-east of Belfast, 
with which town it is couneotod bj' railway. The 
cathedral was restored in 171)0 on the site of one 
built in 1412, .and burned in 153S by Lord Deiiuty 
Gre 3 ’. _ A handsome Catholic ehurch av.as erected 
here in 1S72. ^’’essels of 100 tons rc.ach the 
Ouay .a mile_ from Downinatriok. It has m.anu- 
facturcs of linen, soap, leather, and malt liquors. 
Pop. (1871) 3021, of whom 1970 are Ilom.an Catholics, 
1124 Episcopalians, 749 Presbyterians, the rest of 
other denominations. It sends one member to par- 
liament. To the north-west of D. are the remains 
of great earth-works, ] mile in circuit, enclosing a 
conical rath 00 feet high and 2100 in circumference. 
D. was famous before the arrival of St Patiick, 
who founded religious establishments hero. D. was 
burned by Edw.ard Brace iit 1315, and phmderad 
bj' O’Neil in 1552. Tlio holj’ wells of St Patrick at 
Struel, It mile east of D., were formerly resorted 
to bj’ P.oman Catholic pilgrims from all Ireland, but 
for the hast fortj' years the pilgrimage has ceased. 

DOIYNS, The, an imiiortnut roadstead or shelter 
for shipping, off the south-east coast of Kent, oppo- 
site Eamsgate and De.al, between North .and South 
Foreland, and protected cxtern.ally by the Goodwin 
.Sands — a natural breakwater udth one to four 
f.athoms avatcr, and often partlj' dr 3 ' .at loav tide. 
This largo natural harbour of refuge is eight miles 
b 3 ’ six, with an anchorano of four to twelve fathoms, 
but basing man 3 '’ sands .and overfalls p.artty or 
avholly dry at low water. It is resorted to tem- 
porarily by outward and homeward bound vessels, 
and squadrons of shijis of war, and is unsafe only 
in south winds. It is defended by De.al, Dover, 
and Sandown C.astlos. 

DOWNS (Gcr. diinen, Fr. dimes, from the root dun 
(q. V.), common to tho Gothic and Celtic laugu.agca, 
signif 3 ing a hiW), a toi-m usually .applied to hillocks 
of sand thrown up by tho sea or the uind along the 
sea-coast. It is also a gener.al name for any undu- 
latihg tract of uphand too light for ciiltiv.ation, and 
covered with short grass. It is spociall 3 ' applied to 
two broad ridges of undul.atiiig hills south of tho 
Thames, beginning in tho middle of Hampshire, and 
lamning eastward, tho one (the North D.) through 
tho middle of SuiTe 3 ’ and Kent to Dover (.about 
120 miles), and the other (the South D.) tliroiigh 
the south-east of Hampshire and near the Sussex 
co.ast to Beachy Head (about 80 miles). Between 
tho two ranges hes tho v.alley of tho AVeald (q. v.), 
from which tho ch.alk strata are supposed to have 
been removed by denudation. Towards tho Weald, 
the descent from both D. is r.a])id, and presents 
cliffs as of a sea-margin ; while the opposite slopes 
are gradual. 'The highest point of the North" D. 
is Botley Hill, 880 feet ; and of tho South D., 
Dilcliclling Beacon, 858 feet. These uplands 'arc 
coi'ered with fine short pastiu'o, which, from its 
aromatic qii.ality,- forma excellent feeding-ground for 
tho famous South Down sheep. The vallo3'3 occiu-- 
riug among the hills arc usually fertile, and .admit of 
cultivation, so that an excellent field is furnished for 
mixed husbandry. By pasturing the sheep on the 
D. during the day, and folding them on tho ar.able 
fields .at night, the hatter are highly fertilised. 

DO'WNTON, a town in tho south-east of 
Wiltshire, on the right bank of the Aa’on, here 
split into three brafiches, six miles south-east of 
Salisbury. It chiefly consists of one long street 
with the houses irregularly placed. Bop. (1871) 3G54. 
It has a p.aper-work, and an ancient cross. D., in 
tho middle ages, had a castle, of uliich tho mound 


or moat remains, and is a singidar earthwork, on 
avhich Saxon justice av.as dispensed. Two miles 
north of D. is the mansion and estate of St.anillhioh, 
the nation.al gift to the heirs of Lord Nelson, for 
which parliament voted £100,000. 

DOXO'LOGT, a Greek word, signifies an excl.a- 
matioh or pr.ayer in honour of the majesty of God, 
such .as Paul uses at the close of his epistles, aiiel 
sometimes even in tho middle of an armuuent 
(Bomans ix. 5). The h 3 Tnn of the angels (Luke ii. 
14) is also called a doxology by the Christian 
Chiuc'h ; so likewise is tho dose of the ‘ Lord’s 
Pr.a 3 'cr.’ 7’hc so-c,allcd ‘ Great Doxology ’ is simply 
an expansion of the angelic hymn, and is sung 
in the flora.an Catholic Church at tho celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, and at matins. It commences 
with the words, Gloria in excehis Deo (‘Glory 
to God in the highest’). The ordin.ary doxology, 
‘ Glory be to tho Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
as it avas,’ &c., is repeated at the end of each psalm 
ill tho service of tho Church of England ; there is a 
simU.ar doxology in vei-sc to suit diil'erent metres. 

DOYLE, RionAUD, son of the celebrated cari- 
caturist H. B., whose name w.as John Doyle, avas 
born in London in 1820. Ho became a contributor to 
Punch, and furnished its pages avith the avell-kuoivu 
sketches of ‘ Yc Manners and Customs of ye Eng- 
lish.’ In 1850, his connection avith that publication 
ceased, and since that penod ho has employed him- 
self in tho illustration of books. Among his avorks 
of this nature m.ay be mentioned tho y/idvenlurcs 
of Brown, Jones, and Bobinton, and tho illustrations 
to the A’cioeonics and the ticourimj of the While 
Horse. Ho contributed ‘ Sketebes of hlodorii 
Society’ to the Oornhill Jtfarjazine, and published a 
Christmas book for 18G9, called In Fainj Land. 
His caricatures are all distinguished by the most 
genial humour, and the most graceful di.aaviug. 

DOZY, llEiiTirAUT, one of tho most learned orien- 
talists of the present day, avas born 21st February 
1820, at Leyden. Ho belongs to a family of French 
origin, aadiich settled in Holland after tho revo- 
c.ation of the Edict of Nantes. Ho studied at tho 
university of his native town, .and devoted him- 
self especially to orient.al studies. In 1850 ho avas 
appointed extraordinary, and, in 1857, ordinary pro- 
fessor of history at Leyden. Besides his aa'ritings in 
the Journal Asialirjue and other periodicals, D. has 
published Diclionnaire detaille des Homs des VSte- 
menls chezles Arahes (Ainst. 1845), Hisloria Abba- 
didarim (Leyden, 184G — 1852), and editions of 
Abdo’l Wfiliid .al Marrekoshi’s History of the 
Almohades (1847), of Ibu-Badrim’s Historical Com- 
mentary on the Poem of Ibn-Abdun (1848), avith 
introduction, notes, gloss.ary, and index, and of 
Ibu-Adh.ari’s History of Africa ami Spain (1848 — 
1852). In 1849 appeared his masterly performance, 
Bcchcrchcs siir Vllistoire politiyue cl lilteraire de 
VEspagne pendant le Moyen Age. A second edition, 
enlarged and completely recast, aa-as published in 
1800. In this avork, D. has exposed the gross and 
avilful corruptions of tho monkish chroniclers, avho 
jiorsisted in falsifydng history for the benefit of 
Ghristianityq and avho could form no more rational 
idea’of the hloors than that they wore ‘ deadls,’ or 
abetted by' the devil, and sent to torment tho 
Spaniards because of their sins. Other a'aliiablo 
P'"ductions of D. arc his Al-Maickari, Analectcs 
stir Vllistoire cl la LiUirature des Arabes d’Espagne 
(Leyd. 1855 — 18G1) ; Histoire des Musiilmans 
d’EsjHignejusqu'ii la ConquSte de I’Andalousic par 
Ics Almoravidcs (Leyd. 1861 ) ; Het Islamisme 
(Harl. 18G3), and Die IsraclUen zu Mckka (18G4). 

DBA'OHENFBLS (‘Dragon’s Book’), a moun- 
tain on tho Rhino, one of the range c.alled tho 
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Sklengchirge, in renov^'ned through Byron’s rorscs 
comnicucmg 

The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Froiras o’er tlie uidc and ivinding Bluno. 

It is situated on the right hank of the river, about 
eight miles south-east of Bonn, and has an elevation 
of 105G feet. It is of volcanic origin, consisting of 
lava, trachyte, and basalt. D. rises abruptly from 
the river, and is covered vith brushwood almost to 
the top, whence the prospect is magnificent, extend- 
ing doum the river as far as Cologne, and hairing a 
chaiuiing foregroimd in Bonn, with its university, 
and numerous villages, and time-worn castles. Tho 
cave where the dragon — from which the mountain 
takes its name — was wont to abide, is pointed outto 
the traveller. The ruins of an old castle crown the 
siunmit, and add picturesgueness to the Drachenfds. 

DRA'0HMA, DEACHM,DBA1M. The drachma 
was a silver coin, the unit of the money-system 
in ancient Greece. It varied in value in different 
jjarts of Greece and at different times. The Attic 
draclmia is estimated as equivalent to OJd. of our 
money— very nearly a French franc. The iEginetau 
drachma was considerably more. But whatever its 
ab.solute worth, it always remained the 6000th p.art 
of the talent {about £244), and the 100th part of the 
mina (about £4), and was diirided into six obols. 
There were also coins of two, thi-ee, and four 
drachmas. The drachma (originally a handful) was 
also^the name of a weight, ana 100 drachmas made 
a mina, in weight, as in money. Tho weight of the 
ch'achina is stated at from oz. avoirdupois to little 
more than half as much. At this lowest estimate, 
tho mina = 1 lb. nearly. Tho unit in tho mone- 
tary system of modern Greece, since 1833, has also 
been called drachma ; it is equivalent to of a 
franc, or about &\d. sterUng, and is diyided into 100 
lepta. In tho British system of weiglits there were, 
till recently, two drachms or drams : tho avoirdu- 
pois dram — equal to 2711 troy grains — and the 
apothecaries’ dram (not now used), equal to GO troy 
grains, or i of an ounce troy. It is this last which 
is the roprosontative of tho ancient drachma. 

DRACO (Gr. Dralon), an Athenian lawgiver and 
archoii, who, in tho year G24 B. c., was aj)pomted to 
draw up new laws for tho disordered state. These, 
however, effected^ little change in the foim of tho 
state; but by being committed to writing, put an 
end to the arbitrary administration of justice on the 
Iiart of the archons, and resiUted in tlie establish- 
ment of a court of appeal— that of the Ephetio. D.’s 
legislation had a beneficial and peimanent effect 
upon the political development of Athens. Tho 
extraordinary severity of these laws, however, which 
imnished the slightest theft, or even laziness, 'with 
death, no less than sacrilege, murder, and treason, 
caused them to be often neglected, and made them 
so hated, that Solon was appointed to draw out a 
new code. Solon, though he softened their severity 
in most instances, retained that law which punished 
a miuderer with death. D., at a later period, went 
to jdilgina, where, after having introduced his laws, 
ho is said to have been stifled in tho theatre by the 
garments throwm upon him as a mark of respect by 
the people. The severity of his laws gave rise to a 
pim by Herodicus, who declared that D.’s laws were 
those of a dragon (Gr. drahon) and not of a man. 
Hence .also originated the metaphorical remark of 
Demades, ‘ that they were written not in ink but in 
blood.’ Extremely severe and sanguin.aiy laavs are 
still c.alled Draconic. 


DRA'CO, a constellation in the northern hemi- 
sphere. The star y Draconis is celebrated as 
tho one used in determining the co-offioieut of 
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.aberration of the fixed stars. It is a bright sbr, 
nearly in the solstitial colure, and conseqiiuitly tho 
minor axis of tho small ellipse which its apparent 
place describes in the heavens, lies in the meridian 
at its transit. Moreover, .at tho two equiiio.xcs, when 
its apparent place is at tho extremities respectively 
of this minor axis, it can be observed on the meri- 
di.an at one equinox .about sunrise, and at the other 
about sunset, so that both obsenaations m.ay be 
made without the interference of a too bright d.iy- 
Imht. These two observations, therefore, .aie tfasiiy 
taken, and the difference in the north polar ilistance 
which they give, is the minor axis of tho eUipse 
described by the apparent place of the star. 

DRACO'HTIUM, a genus of plants of the 
natunal order Araceai, of which one species, D. 
poli/phyllum, a native of Guiana, Surinam, and .also 
of Indin and Japxan, has a powerful action on, the 
nervous system, and is useful in asthma ; -although 
at present its chief reputation is tho somewh.at doulit- 
ful one of curing the bite of a sn^ike, to which its 
mottled stem gives it some rescmbhrinco. The flower, 
when it first expands, emits an intolenablo stench. 

DRAFT, .an order addressed to a debtor by his 
creditor, c.alling upon him to p.ay a certain sum 
either to the dr.awer or to .a third jxarty. Sec Bill, 
CnequE. 

DRAFT, or DRAUGHT, a tentative copy of a 
leg.al document, or other formal writing, made for 
the purpose of adjusting the matter afterwards to 
bo admitted into the fair copy’, or engrossed, as it is 
called. Manuscripts and proof-sheets .are the drafts 
of printed works. 

DRAG, a mechanism for slaokoning tho speed of 
c.anriagcs, by operating on one or more of tho wheels. 
The form of drag best linown to old travcUei's by 
co.ach is that of tho ‘shoo,’ a hollow piece of iron 
.attached by a ch.ain to the carri.ygc, which behig 
put below one of tho hind wheels partially rcducccl 
the vehicle to the qu.ality of a sledge; by which 
dr.agging process tho carnage was suitably retarded 
on going down-hill. As tho shoe-drag required 
to bo applied and removed with some inconvenient 
detention of tho vehicle, a step was made in 
.adv.anco w’hen a method of retarding a wheel with- 
out detention was discovered. This new process, 
which is known as the patent dr.ag, consists of a 
connected piece_ of mechanism, .altogether opor.ated 
upon by the driver without moving from his scat. 
A handle affects a scries of rods .and levers by 
which a species of shoe is pressed .against one of 
the wheels, so as to slacken its motion. Such 
is the Idnd of dr.ag now very generally attached 
to gentlemen’s travelling-c.arriages, omnibuses, and 
other a-ehicics for passengers on the roads of Gre.at 
Britain. It is of French origin. Applied in either 
form, the use of the dr.ag, independently of its safety, 
is to allow horses to continue running at ordinary 
speed down-hill, ivithout being imdiuy jiressed on 
by the carriage behind them. A similar contriv.ance, 
but of .a more powerfid kind, c.aUed a breah or brake, 
is applied to an-est tho motion of railw.ay-trains. 
See Railways. 

DBA'GOMAH, from the Turkish Iruhcman, the 
general name given in Turkey to an inteipreter, or 
to a guide to foreigners. The common dr.agoman 
corresponds exactly to tho It.ali.an cicerone, or tho 
French commissionaire or valet dc place, (ttere .are 
several connected with the hotels .at Constantinople 
and other Turlcish cities, who poimce eagerly upon 
European traveBers, to_ perform every imaginable 
service. The diplom.atic dragomen are, however, 
important personages, being the medium of com- 
mumcation between the Christian ambassadors and 
the Sublimo Porte, Though usually natives, they 


DRAGON. 


.-ind t'm:ir families enjoy tlie pvivilege of being under 
llie ]iU)teetioji of the embassy they sen'e, and are 
I subject to the laws of the country of that embassj’, 
i : 'id nut to the Turkish law. This prh-ilego, which 
I is also enjoyed by aU the subjects of the great 
I Cbrisli.an ])owei3 resident in Const.antinople, &c., 
i’ much Y-alued, on accoimt of the gi-eater severitj' 
HI the Tui'lush laws, and the simunary manner in 
which they are executed. These dragomen arc 
j iiiostly of Italian extraction, cither descendants of 
I llie old Genoese and Venetian merchants or Maltese.' 
I Strange stories are told of their tricks in garbling 
, tile eoiumuuications they have to make, when 
jiiivate mtorcsts can be sen'cd by such incaus, aud 
I biabes obtained ; and there is no doubt that newlj' 
appointed eousul.i, quite ignorant of the Xurlash 
language, aie in some respects almost completely in 
llieir jiower, and that this power is frequently used 
very imseiupulousl}’. 

DRAGON, a name ap])lied iu modem natur.al 
Iii-'t'iry, both popularly and by scientilic autliois, to 
dilietent kinds of saurian reptiles. Some of those 



Fiingod Dragon (Draco fimhrialvs). 


(the genus Draco of Liuntous) are remarkably 
1 eb.araotorisod by false ribs o.xtonding from the sides, 
BO as to support a membrane wliich is used ns a 
parachute. These are called Flying Dragons (q. v.). 
or Fljdng Lizards. Another reptUo whicli has 
received the name D., and is also called D. LiZutnu 
(Ada), belougs to a homily of Samians, 'Jh/idcc, 
found ordy in Americ.o, closely allied to the Farn- 
nkhc of the Old lYorld, aud to wliich, in common 
witli tliom, the names Moxiion and S.U'EGU.tun 
have-sometimes been given, in consequence of their 
being supposed — .oltbough erroneously — to give 
warning by a hiss of the proximity of a crocodile or 
alligator. It inhabits the, marshy plains of Guiana, 
climbs ti-ees ovith facility, bites severely, has a long 
compressed tail, the back and tail crested, the 
tongue forked like that of a soipont, and attains a 
length of about sLx feet. Both its flesh .and eggs 
are used ns articles of food. 

DRA'OON. In the mj'thioal histoiy and legond- 
niy poetiy of almost every nation, the D. appears 
- as the emblem of the doslniotlvo and anarchic 
pi iucijile, as it manifests itself in tho earlier stages 
of society — viz., as misdirected physical power and 
iintamahlc animal passion. Like ,tho serpent, tho 
D. is always a mmister of evil, of the principle 
• which aims at negation, opposition, and contramo- 
tion, tho objoot of wliich is to fight against order, 
harmony, and progress. But whUst tho serpent 


seelcs tho attainment of its object by cimning and 
deceitful artifices — crawling on its belly, and always 
assuming ostensiblj' cb.aracteristics the very opposite 
of its own — ^the D. proceeds openly to work, running 
on its feet, ovith expanded wiug.s, and head aud tail 
erect, oriolently and ruthlessly outraging doooncy 
and proprietj’’, spouting fire aud fury mom both 
mouth and tail, and wasting ."nd devastating tho 
whole laniL The dcstructiou of tliis disorderly 
element w.as one of the first objects of human energy, 
but it ovas an object which ovas imattainable liy 
merely liuninu means, and mankind were accord- 
ingly iudciitcd for its accomplishment to that intor- 
incdi.atc class of beings icnooim as heroes in classical 
antiquity. As the highest ideal of litiman strength 
aud courage, the task properly fell to Hercules ; but 
it was not confined to him, for wo find both Apollo 
aiiil I'crsous leprcseuted as dragon-slayers. From 
legeudaiy poetry, tho D. passed into art, some of 
tho o.arliest efforts of which probably consisted iu 
depicting it on the shield, or canung it for tho crest 
of a conquoror’b iielmct. The D. does not seem to 
h.avo been .a native emblem with tho Romans, and 
when they ultimately adopted it as a sort of sub- 
ordinate symbol, the eagle still bolding the first 
place, it seems to bave been in consequence of tbeir 
intercourse with nations either of Pelasgio or Toutonio 
race. Amongst all the new races which overran 
Europe at the termination of the classical period, 
tlie D. seems to h.ave occupied nearly the same placo 
that it held in the c.ailicr stages of Greek life. In 
the Nibdungen Uni, wo find Siegfried Idlling a D. 
at IVonns; and tlic contest of Beowulf (q. v.), first 
with tho monster Grcnde), ami then witli the D., 
forms the principal incident iu tlie curious epic 
which bc.ars tho name of tlie former. Even Thor 
liimself was a slayer of ib'agous (J. Grimm, DciUedic 
My'hohgic, ii. 653). Among tho Teutonic tribes 
wluch settled in England, it was from tlic first 



depicted on their shields and banners ; and Dr Flott, 
in his History of Oxfordshire, ascribes tho origin of 
tho very ancient custom of canying tho D. in pro- 
cession atBiU'ford, in great jolhty, on Midsummer 
Eve, to tho fact of a banner adorned with a golden 
D. having been taken by a Icing, of tho West Saxons 
from a king of Mercia. The custom, however, is 
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DBAGON— DRAGON-FLY. 


said by Bland, on tbc antliori^' of Anbanus, to 
Lava prevailed in Germany, and was probably com- 
mon in oilier parts of Rn<:Iand (Brand's Pop. Anliq. 
i. 321), Nor was the D. iieciiliar to the Tcutonic''raccs. 
Amongst tbe Celts, it was tlic emblem of sovereignty, 
and ns eiicli liome ns tbe sovereign's crest. Mr 
Tennyson's Itli/llihayo made cvetyone f.amilmrwifb 
‘ tbe dragon of tbo Grc.-it I’eiulragonsbip,' blazing on 
.Vrtbnr's liclmct, ns ho rode forth to bis last Imttle, 
and 'making all tbe night a stream of file.' 

'The fierj’ D., or Drake, ami the flying D. in the 
air, wero ineteonc phenomena, of which wo iiavc 
i fniinrnt accounts m obi books, and, indeed, as 
I ISraiul remarks, ‘the dragon is one of those sh.s]tcs 
' nliich fear has crc.sted to itself,’ and nhich .appeam 
in circiiiiistances, and ibitlies it-elf in fniiiis, .as 
a'niiniis as niir fi-.irs. 

In L'hniiti.an .art, the II. is tlie l•nIlltem of mu. tho 
iiMinl fonu th.it is giieii t<i it being that of a iiingnl 
crocodile. It is ofti'ii n-pn -■ iited .is cnished untU r 
the feet of saints and iii.irtirs, .and otlor holy pir- 
lon.igis. .'^onii tunes its jiro-tratv .attitude Mgiiiftis 
tho tniiiiiph of Clirisliajiity oier ]>.ig.ini-iii, as in 

J ' iietiires of St timigi .a”iid "-t .si yli i -ter ; or civet | 

lerisy and m'Iii-iii. .is iiluii it ii.is adopteil as the ' 
I eiiibleiii of till' Kiii„lits of tlie onler ot tlio D. in I 
' liiingary, iiliieli w.i- iii'titutid for the piir]Ki-e of | 
' riintt.iiding .agaiii't tin .ullo n iit i of John llii->iindj 
I Jerome of I'ragiie. i 

I The I). IS often eiiipl.iytil in heral.Iry; and otlier 
, .anim.a1s. miiIi ns the Imii, .an- ^•lnlltlllll.s repriseutctl 
' II itli the hind, r p.irt.- n -• iiildiiig dragons. An 
.aniiiial to n pn -i iiti d is - ml to be Sts- 

• (illlrll^. .V I* iiith.iiit ii.ngs IS tailed a Iiiidnoriii. 

■ or lintn ortn, ii hieh t triiiim i h iif --/e li. iMi) 

e.apl.iins to liii an a Is .intilnl • r -hiiiing itonn. I 
’ illl.VGllN.tii.irs i/»re.a le i('i.n'ii/-,'iri-i,,a pUiit 
of the iiitiiral "i<l< r .In'.in, iiliivli icctivis it- iiaiiii* 
from Its spotted -ti III. It IS a ii.itive of the i.nith 
of lhiro)io. Iti thrairs .in liluk, remarkably fetid, 
,1 and giie «ut ■ \h.at.iti«ns iihii.h t.iii-e he.nlache, 

* glddlm•^ and roniitiiig. Tin nnit h am tie, and. 

I pnibifily for no lutbr n.i-ni than the iH-enli.ir 
api*- iraiu e of the -t. in, h.is I" • ii mpi»i • d ii«t fid 
I bir curing -eipeiit bil< - 

DllAtSOX IttitiT (.!n< irni nfionif-iit, fonmrly 
An m fr</>.’e/Vi. 'Ill, a pl.iiit of tlie natural onler 
.|pfi-or. a ii.atiiu of ><.rth Aim nv.a, the tuls.r of 
iihich IS a )■<■llerflll local imt.iut, and is ii-ed ai 
a Fliiiinlaot of the t- en-tions iii vliMiiic lironehili-, 
a.tliiiia, rheiiiiiati'iii, .Ve. The f-nidir, iii.ide into a 
]ia-to M ith bom y, is liem !i> i.illj ajipln d to the 
mouths and thncitj i-f diiMn n in .iphtha-; .and 
mil),. III 11 Inch the niot h is I- . n Isnb d, ii a useful 

I oiiitim lit III e.asis of tcalKd le .id, iiiigiionii, Ac. 

IIU.VOIIJfK'Ctf 'iil'ioiiy’iii(s), a ,,enii» of li-hcs of 



Giiiinicuus Oragniict (Cnffi'iaiTiiM f,vni). 


the Goliy (<]. a*.) f.inidy* [Go’iiailir), reiiiarbaldc for 
having the gill-oiicnings reduced to a zui.all holo on 

ti'j 


each side of tho mipc, and tho a*cntral fins placed 
under the tliro.at, separate, and Larger than tho 
pectorals. They haa-o no air-bladder. The species 
arc pretty numcrons ; most of them finch’ colourLil, 
ns the Gjauucovs D, {O. It/ra) of the British coasts 
— c.allcd Gotedie (goint, gold) in Scotland— a fish 
about ten or twclvo inches lone, tho pici’ailing 
ydloav colour of avhich is varied avith spots of 
sapphirino blue, Ac. 

DRAGON-FLY [LibclMa), a Linnican genus of 
ncinanitcrous insects, now constituting tho family 
LilKumid't. Tlicy are in general a-cij’ beautiful, 
rivalling butterflies in their hut--, and like them 
loa-ing the sunshine. Tlicy are, howeven oaMly 
distinguished from buttei flics, even at a di-t.ance, 
by their more slender form and cuiiip,iratively 
narrow g.in7c-likc aringsi. and ilifler 'from them 
still more aiideh' in their Imbits, as tiny 'do not 
feed on tho nectar of flowers, but prey 'on other 



' in‘ect«, whieli they imrsne \i ith rapid flight, DM-.:nii- 
flies h.aa-c n large lii-.id; the month is forimd fur 
• ina-tic.atinn, and iti part-*, e-jiceially the imandilde-i, 
Ijm-t-s great strongtli. — See the arliele I'ol.nif- 
inu.\ for an expl.anation of the stniitiiro of the 
, innnth in i 'iiiUm'ii.ii insect*, and file names nf iti 
part-.— The antenim* are short, aiil-shair.d, and 
j of few joint'. Tlie cyt-j are large, lateral, au-l pro- 
ijecting. The wing-,— four in iraiiihcr— arc cijii.a! 

I in si/e, or near!/ 'so, lung, viiy thin, and veiy 
j much ivticuhitMl.' The lega are short. Tbo alnln- 
■m<ii in some is cniiipn.i5cd. in utlieni sbuder and 
cvlindtical, in r nm- ruinark.able fur its cxtixnio 
-Icndeniiss. The I'n-nch name der'w^-'hi, given 
to these insect', reem'f t<> bo due to tbclr beauty. 
They are, however, equally rem.arkaldc for tluar 
voracity. Tlie Great D, (.l>>.’iiia gntndn). an iioeet 
almnt lour inchis long, the largest nf the British 
sfierie-i, has licen seen to iLart upon a large c.abbage- 
Inittirfly’ which ]Ki!-sed as it w.-is flitting up and ■ 
doim in scarcli of prey; and then s-.ttlmg on a 
twig, it bit oir the wings, and in le's than a miuuto 

I devoured tlie IkuIj’. 

l>ragon-flics are 1130.-111}* mn-it abiiiidsiit in the 
vicinity of Lskc-s, rivers, and marshes. 'J'hcy dcfiosit 
I their cgp in w.ster, and the l.an'a.* and piqia: are 
I entirely aqu.itie, lii-ing chiefly at tlic bottom of tlie 
(water, and creeping on tho snbinciged p.aits of 
.aquatic pl.ants. _ They .are as ravenous as tho perfect 
insect, which in general form they pretty much 
'ii-scmblc; aquatic insects are their fooiL Tlic 
pupa-, unlike those of the gK.strr number of iiisoets, 
arc active. Tlicy arc prorided si ith the mc.ans 
of drasring sratcr into their bodies to supply air 
for respiration, and expel it again by the same 



orifice at the extremity of tlie ahdomcn, rvith such 
forcCj that they thus projicl themselves tlirough 



Mofamorj)ho5cs of Drnsou-fly {A(i.hiui r/ramUs) : 
a, larva; b, pupa ; <?, perfect in'cct is^iiinf from pupa caec: 
rf, pcifcct inaect. wUU winga fully ilctclopcil. 


the water, wliilst their logs are at rest. 'WTicn the 
final transformation is about to take place, the X>. 
pupa crawls out of the water on a stick, rush, or 
other object ; fixes itself by hooks, with which its 
logs are fiu'nishod ; and the skin then splitting at 
the back, tho perfect insect comes forth, but with 
body and wings quite soft and moist, and the 
wings still folded up into small compass. In the 
sub-family' of Agrionidcc, the wings are elevated 
vertically in repose : in the true LmUitUdcc {TAbd- 
lula, Acihiia, &c.), they are extended horizontally. 

Dragon-flies extend even into very northern 
regions, but are most abundant in warm climates. 

DRAGON'lfA'DES, tho n.amo applied to a scries 
of reh'gious persecutions which took place in Drance 
in the reign of Louis XIV. and that of his successor, 
and which were intended to comjiol tho Protestants 
of that coimtry to renounce their reb'gion. They 
consisted of armed expeditions, led by a bishop, .an 
intcudaiit, a sub-delegate, or a priest, who marched 
through the provinces, demanding of the heretics 
that they should abjure their faith, and leaving 
such as were refractory to bo dealt with by the 
unscruprdous troops. Poremost .among the armed 
force rode dragoons, who, from tho fact of their 
taking tho precedence, and also from the merciless 
treatment to which they subjected the Protestants, 
had the rinenva'able honour of giving a name to the 
persecutions. Louis XIV., who had been entirely 
misinformed as to the moans employed in the D. 
by the courtiers and fanatics who surrounded his 
throne, was delighted to find that from 250 to 
400 Protestants were daily being received into the 
bosom of the church, and in consequence, on the 
22d October 1085, .a fow-montlis after the date 
of tho first of the D., ho revoked tlie Edict of 
Kantes (cj. v.), th.at tho good work iriight bo fully 
accomplished. ’ 

DRAGOX’S BLOOD, sometimes called Gum 
Dragon, an astringent, resinous sifijstance, obtained 
from sevcr.al trees of difieront natural orders, n.ativcs 
of w.aim coimtries. The gre.ater part of the D. B. of 
commerce is probably tho produce of Plerocarpiis 
Draco, a large South American tree of the natural 
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order Deguviinosw, suh-ordor Papilionaccce, which 
at some seasons appears .as a m.agnifioont m.ass of 
yellow blossom, A similar substance is yielded lu tho 
E.ist Indies, by the Bed Sandal-avood tree (Ptcrocar- 
pus santalinus ) ; and DalOcrpia mondaria, a tree of 
the s.ame order, yields it in Giuana. Mexie.an D. B., 
used in Mexico as a vulnerary aud astringent, is 
; ohtaiued from Groton Draco (see Crotox), of tho 
n.atural order Euphorbiacccc. The best kind of all 
is supposed to be produced by Calamus Draco, an 
E.ast Indian palm, and part of it is said to be 
obtained from tbe fruit of the pahn.— D. B. exudes 
from the sui-face of the leaves, and from cracks iu 
the stem cf the Dragon Tree [Draccena Draco), 
a tree of the natural order Liliacea:, remarkable 
for the size which it sometimes attains, rivalling 
even the h.aohab, and of which a celebrated speci- 
men near Orotava, in the island of Tenerife, was 
found by Humboldt in 1739 to h.ave a stem .about 
45 feet in circumference, and is described as hisving 
been of siinil.ar gig.antic size in the beginning of the 
15th century'. The stem of the dragon tree is, how- 
ever, generally' short in proportion to its thickness, 



.and its head consists of numerous short branches, 
tennin.ating in tufts of sword-shaped le-aves. It is 
not supposed to yield any of the D. B. of commerce, 

p. B. is opaque, of a deep reddish-hrown colour, 
brittle, smooth, with a shming shell-like fracture, 
and when burned, emits an odoiu' resembling that of 
benzoin. It is ne.arly insoluble in w.ator, but is 
soluble in alcohol, and the solution will permanently 
stain heated marble, for which it is often used, as 
well as tar staining le.ather and wood. It is also 
soluble in oils and turpentines, and enters into 
the composition of brilli,ant and much-esteemed 
varniMhes. It was fonncrly employed in medicine, 
but K now almost out of use. — An astringent resin 
obtained _ from the Eucalyptus resinifera of New 
Holland is there called Dragon’s Blood. 

DRAGON’S MOUTH, or, in Spanish, Boca del 
Draco, is the n.amo of two straits or piiss.ages in the 
New Viorld. One of them is in South Amoric.a, 
sep.arating Trinidad from the mainland, .and con- 
necting ihe Gulf of Paria with tho south-east 
extremity of the Caribbean Sea. 'The other is iu 
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DEAGOON— DRAINAGE. 


Central America, being on tbe nortb-easi coast of 
Veragna, the most uorth-'westerly portion of New 
Granada, and it communicates betnmen the Oiirib- 
bean Sea and Lake Chiriqui. 

DEAGOO'N. From the old fable that the dragon 
spouts fire, the head of the monster was worked 
upon the muzzles of a peculiar kind of short 
muskets which were first earried by the horse- 
men raised by Marshal Brissac in the year IGOO. 
This circumstance ledto their being called dragoons; 
and from the general adoption of the same weapon, 
though without the emblem in question, the term 
gradually extended itself tfil it became almost 
synonjnnous with horse-soldier. Dragoons w-ere at 
one time a kind of mounted infantry, drilled to 
perform the services both of horse and foot. At 
present, dragoon is simply one among many desiii- 
nations for cavalry, not very precise in its appli- 
cation. In the British army, the heavy dragoons 
..nd the light dragoons are carefully distinguished in 
regard to the weight of the men, horses, an^ appoint- 
ments. The first dragoons in the army were the 
Soots Greys, established ir -1G83. 

In the British army, there are at present seven 
regiments of ‘Dragoon Guards,’ and twentj'-one 
regiments of ‘Dragoons,’ besides the three ouirassed 
regiments of household troops. See Horse Guards. 

DEAGUIGNAN, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Var, on a tributary of the Argens, about 
40 miles north-east of Toidon. It is charmingly 
situated, m the midst of a valley siirroimded by 
hiUs, the slopes of which are covered with vineyards 
and ohve plantations. It is tolerably biult ; and its 
streets are adorned with numerous foimtains and 
trees. Its principal structures are the prison, the ■ 
court-house, a hospital, and a stately clock-tower, 
rt has manufactures of coarse woollens, leather, 
hosie^, silks, soap, brandy, oil, and earthenware. 
Pop. (1872) 7025. D. is an ancient place. During 
the middle ages it was strongly fortified. The forti- 
fications were destroyed in the oivE wars, but were 
reconstructed in 1615. 


: .and shewed the principles upon which its efficiency 
depended. _ Through the exertions of this advoc.ato, 
furrow-draining soon bec.ame a sine gitd non in the 
culture of olay-soUs, or indeed any .soil, in moist 
climates. 

Practic.al men consider the line of gre.atest foil, or 
quickest descent, as the best for cutting drains in a 
field. The smaller drains are usually conducted 
into larger or main drains, instead of each discharg- 
ing its quota of water into the open ditch. This is 
rendered necessary, as the mouths of the smaller 
drams would be more liable to be choked up by 
the growth of ^weeds ; wffiile the collecting of water 
into main drains secures a fuller flow to sweep out 
any matters which might accumulate where the 
discharge was small. Moreover, the less of the 
action of the .air in the drains the more effifiient they 
are. ’’ 

The most efficient, and at the same time cheaply 
cut dr.ain, is one represented at fig. 1. 

It is made so that a pipe of a cylindri- kii’-'k' 
o.aI form may be laid along the bottom, 'fMi; 
which need be of no gre.ater width than - Wq/ 
what is necessary to allow of the pipes I 
being properly laid. 

Drains of this form are out with a set of i 
spades which are of different widths— the 
broader being used for taking out the 'top, and the 
narrowest for the bottom. The one which cuts the 
last spit 13 called the bottoming tool, and its intro- 
duction has effected a considerable saving in cutting 
drains. The pick has often to be used, too, where 
the subsoil is hard. The cutting of drains is heavy, 
crushing work Men employed at this sort of 
labour _ are generaUy paid by the pieee; and a 
professional will make rather above the ordinary 
rate of laboiwer’s pay. One not' accustomed to 
dram-eutting finds it for some time very h.ard laboflr • 
but expenenced hands jirefer draining to trenching. 

Before the general use of pines, stones were the 
common materials with which drains were formed. 


_ DRAIN AGE, in Husbandry, is the art of carry- 
ing off water from the soil and subsoil of land by 
means of open or closed drains or trenches— the terin, 
however, is generally understood to apply to closed 
clrains. By its means, the fertility of wet land has 
been gre.atly increased. IVhen the dr.ains are put in 
^ery six or ten jmrds, it is called furrow or freguent 

The vast amount of capital which has been 
expended in draimige within a quarter of a cen- 
tury, attests its utihty and necessity. Before the 
introduction of furrow- draining, stiff and tenacious 
clays were of comparatively little value. They were 
cultiv.ated at much expenditure of labour, .and the 
crops which grew upon them were influenced to a 
great extent by the variations of the seasons. A 
system by which wet and worthless land could be 
rendered dry and valuable, w.as an improvement so 
patent to pr.actical men, that we need not wonder at 
its general adoption. 

Drainage by open ditches was no doubt the fii-st 
mode of freeing fond from superfluous water. The 
Eoman agncultur.al writers mention the good resiUts 
ansing from covered drains, Avhich were formed of 
•tt'ood and other substances, which served so far to 
render the land dry. More than a century a<ro a 
l.arge extent of clay-land was drained at narrow 
intervals m Norfolk and Esse.x, by putting in brush- 
wood and even str.aw in the bottom of the drains. 
Aho jirogress of drainmg, which is now reg.arded 
m many soils as essential to economic culture, was 
slow and partial, until Mr Smith of Deanston (well 
winced the practice to a system, 




common materials with which drains were formed. 
Mr Smith recommended that they should bo broken 
M small, that they might pass through a ring two 
inches and a half m diameter. From nine inches to 
a foot in depth was the quantity which was com- 
monly put in. AVhere stones can be easily got, they 
are still preferred to tiles, as ^ , 

cheaper, and if well put in, more 
efficient and durable. The best 
plan IS to set a pretty large block 
.at each side of the bottom of the 
dram, and then use a third as a sort \V 
of wedge. A co.ating of smaller 
stones is surmounted by some turf 
and the muck. 

When tiles and pipes were first 
used. It was even thoiightnecess.ary 
to have some gravel, or small stones, 1 
placed above them in the dr,ains, for 4 

the purpose of enabling the water p ' / 

to find its way into them, 'as seen ' 

at fig. 2. It w.as soon found, how- 2. 

ever, that tile drains were quite as efficient without 
w gravel; and that they were less li.able 
to be choked uji, as the clay or earth acted as a 
filter m preventing the intrusion of any kind of 
solid matter. 

Many kinds of tiles and pipes have been tried, but 
the cylindrical form is most used. At one time, a ■ 
bo^ m the tile of au inch in diameter was tlioimlit 
miffioient, but two-inch tiles are now preferred. 
Alley are^ usually made about fifteen inches in length. 
Ahe continuity of the drain is m.aintained completely 
by collars, ivhich should always be used as a means 
tor securmg efficiency .and permanency. In soft 
mossy or clayey subsoils, semi-cylindrical tiles called I 
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during tho Greek period oE its liisto^, divides 
itself into three forms— viz., Old Comeefy, Middle 
Comedy, and New Comedy*. Iho old comedy is 
the directly opposite of tragedy; its form is essen- 
tially sportive, and a seeming aimlessness reigns 
thron^out it. It is, in the opinmn of A. von Sclilegel 
(Zrelures on Dramatic Xileraltm), the only gcnnme 
poetic species of comedy, vrliilc tho other forms of it 
shew a tendency to dedine into prose and matter of 
fact. In tho new c^edy, again, the form is rather 
serious than otherwise, and it is regularly tied down 
to the accomplishment of a certain aim. This is 
whitt is understood 1^ comedy at the present day. 
It is a mixture of tragedy and comedy proper, of 
earnestness and mirth. Only fragments m Menan- 
der and of Philemon, the genuinely witty poets 
of the now comedy, have come down to us. 'The 
middle comody, again, which came iu between the 
old and the new, arose after tlie termination of the 
Peloponnesian war. 3he new oligarchy strictly 
prolubited. tho introduction of living persona by 
name on the stage; and the choraa, till then tho 
chief instrument of vituperation, is said to. have 
been abolished. 

With .^sehylus, Greek tragedy properly begins. 
He instructed his actors himsmf in tho rehearsal of 
bis pieces. In his dramatic compositions lie aimed 
more at sublimity than beauty, more at the heroio 
than the human. Sophocles, again, who was, per- 
haps, snperior to .lEsmiylaa in nis appreciation of 
liiiman nature, strove moro to depict idealised men 
than to paint heroic excellence. Ho introduced a 
third actor on the scent^ and material^ improved 
the mechanism of tho stage. Phiripidcs was too 
mucli of a nice tpecnlator w attain to the highest 
forms of poetio exprcssioiL Xestcad of quietly con- 
temphating life as Si^hoelea did, he seems to have 
been morcso and peevish; but in point of moral 
demmeiation, no dramatist snrpasses him. With 
these three great poets, Gredc tragedy may be said 
to close. Avith them it ceased to lie tho tragedy 
which Aristotle has described in his edebrated 
dcriiiition of ik 'Tragedy,* ho says (Poefies, 6), 
'is the imitation of somo action that is serious, 
entire, and of a proper magnitudo ; effecting, 
throu^ pity and tmror, tho refinement of Uicso 
and fcimiuT affections of the souL’ In tho hands 
of the sabsequent authors thia_ form of '^c drama 
grew lax and effeminate, and in the perfoimancca 
of Thcodectcs especially, tragedy was made to give 
way to rhotoria (Sec the works of BUcldi and 
Wdeker on the Greek tragedians; also. Mullet's 
Liliralure of Ancient Oneee.) 

Hie Itomans were not a great dromatio people. 
Tliqy bortoivcd, according to tho cotmnon account, 
diinng a period of national despondency occasioned 
by a dosolnting pestilence (A.U’.a 391), their first 
idea of a play from the Etrurians; their effusions 
of ^rtivo hnmoiir, thoir Tabula Atellana, from 
the Oscons ; and the higher dass of dramatic com- 
positions frnm the Greeks. Philology, likewise, 
countenances this stoiy; for Iiislrio, tho Latin word 
for a player, is pntc Etmeon. Ho remains of any 
note have come down to us of tho comic writers 
of Home, except Plautus and Tcronco, former 
was a poor day-lnhoiirer, the latter a Caithnginian 
slave. The habits of ooch appoitr in tbeir writings. 
Plautus has a degree of rough vigour and broad 
jocularity, bom of tho, hand-mill and' tbo plough, 
while Tcronco is moro refined and ddicato in his 
wit and ehoiactciisations. Both theso writen 
borrowed lorgdy from tbc Greeks. Of tho early 
period of Boman tragedy no remains exist, hut it 
IS probable that its pools were merdy translo- 
tois or imitators of Greek modds. fi^o tragedians 
of tho Augustan ago were ambitions of tmlling 


tiic Greeks. Unfortunately, none of these grand 
attempts have come down to ns, except ten Dom- 
bastical and frigid dramas, that go under the name 
of Seneca. 

Ancient ait fell with XKigan Borne. Li the early 
ages of Ghristianify, any one connected with the 
theatre was not allowed baptism. The unwise 
zeal of the fathers was followed by an edict of tbo 
Empixor Jiiliau to tho samo effect; Tlie two Apol- 
linatii, father and son, and Gregory of Hazianzen, 
attempted to introduce idigious plays or mysterios, 
drawn from the Scriptures, to amuse the Cmristian 
people during the oporation of Jidum’s law. In a 
short while, irutead of tho drama proper, there was 
nothing to lighten up the suironnoing darkness 
but such prouiictions as the satuznalion pageant^ 
the Feast of Fools and the Feast of the Ass. 

9^0 Italians arc the first pci^le iff Eimrpe, who, 
after the long deep of the une dramatio spirit in 
the middle ages, sfrove to chkindio the ancient fire 
npon Boman^carths that had for long years been 
cold. Early in tb. ' -oinning of tire 16tn a, the first 
regular modem dnni -ns published. It was called 
Sopbonidia, and w.itcr was a very common- 
^acc author, by name Trissino. Shortly after, this 
tragedian was followed by .driosto, by Babbiona, 
rmd by Mnccluavdli, all distinguished cultivators 
of the dassie corned^. Towaras ^o end of tho 
century, Giambattista do la Porto, philosoifiier and 
comic writer, exhibited a nnmbiw iff pcccs of a 
familiar, and sometimes even farcical kind, but fuB 
of happy invention and agrceablo oiiginaliiy. The 
political infinence of Spam was now at its height 
<m Italian territory, and tho nnnantio drama of 
tho west gradually found favour in Italy. Even 
BO early as 1629, Biochi had attempted to over- 
throw tho dassie taste in Italy, hut without 
success. It remained for Borghini, Oddi, and M. A. 
Buonarroti, the nephew of tho {piat artist, and ono 
or two other writi^, to break in npon tbo current 
taste, imd to do much to introdneo tiie romantic 
drama in Italy. In tho 17th a, Binuccini, by the 
union of muio with tho romantic drama, succeeded 
in estnblishiog the melodrama. Tragedy and comedy 
wcrc_ now entirely laid aside os an^nated, and 
nothing but tho musioa qpera was hoard of from 
Milan to Bavenna. Maffei led the way m reforming 
the Italian stagb The politiixil preponderance m 
Spriu had now given way to that of ^nci^ whioh 
ihciliiatcd his labonrs not a little. His ZTerope is a 
fine attempt to rcstoro tho tragio drama to Italy, 
but as Lessing sa;^ of it, in hu Dramalurgie, it is 
rather the production of a 'loomed antiquary’ than 
of a great nagic po^ Tbo mnsied drama had now 
to bo rendored classio, and this task was undertaken 

Zeno and Metastnsio. Tlie latter, who has all 
fuc attractiveness for tbo Italians that tho claBsic 
Bacine has for the hVeneb, by subUo hozmony and 
grace in his songs, by his power of paiitting pathetio 
Bitu.ations, and by his rndting effominiure u manner, 
charmed tho hot southcmcis as no otW poot yot 
had done. After Goldoni, a great comio authoriiy 
in Ifoly, and a careful student of Macchiarelli and 
Molitro, except Biccoboni and Gozsi his rivals, wo 
have few dramatists of ony note tBl wo como down 
to Inst century, Tho held and XKissionato Alfieii 
inaugi jated a now ora in Italian trage^. He is a 
follower of tho classic school, and a strust observer 
of tho Aristotelio unities. His successors have 
relaxed moro their i^cronco to classio forms, and 
havo produced some very odmirable dramas. Among 
the most cstimablo of those writers arc Monl^ 
Manzoni, and Niccolini. 

In the other European nations ns soon ns 
dramatio composition rose to any degreo of parity, 
it becomo thereby disconnected with tho eburem 
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But m Spain iUs is so means ibe case, for their 
best poets, yrhile 'writmg for the stage, haTo busied 
^eir pens in the composition of reu^ons dramas. 
Passing over the names of 'i^Uena, Santillaho, 
Kahairo,_and Ruedo, as diligent but compamtivcly 
\rcak builders of the fame of the Spanish atnmo, tvc 
come to the periods of Cervantes, of Lope do Vega, 
and of Calderon, when the Spanish stage may be 
regaled as m its best condition. In blii J^unusntuz 
particularly, Cervantes, whose genius was more 
deci^y emo than dramatic, has left to the world a 
roeemen of tramc invention and of moral dignity 
which It 18 not Lkoly to forget. While the mtics 
were clamouring about the classio rules and the 
Aristotmio unities, ^pe de Vega appeared on the 
to sot nearly oil th© dramatic laws at 
denanoe, Re is the moat fertile dramatic writer 
m the wwld, besides being one of the best. Yet 
ha moshtutad his pen to serve the public, and 
raciuced his future fame to his living popularity. 
(Mderon, who succeeded him, possessed aU ms 
adrantagea, with the important additional merit 
of being thoroughly dev^ed to dramatic art os 
to a mistress. So great was Calderon reckoned in 


patent he enjoyed a monqpo^ of these produc- 
tions for 37 years. The milliant period of the 
Spamsh theatr^ comipismg the first half of the 
17th 0 ., had with the death of Calderon well-nigh 
Except Moreto, Tirso de Molina, and Sniia 
the historian, there is no writer of any note to 
enrage the attention. 

come now to Prance, where the unities, as 
thy a re called, have been observed with os much 
stnetoess os if the country hod been an old Grecian 
proviuct^ This is chiefly owmg to the influence of 
the mticia^ of Boileau, who adopt^ the dramatic 
umties moll their severe t^nr. The critics of other 
nations, partionlarly of Germany and of England. 


wdneed soven plays, os cold andjts severe os if' 
they had boon written by Sophocles, but of great 
meganco 1 ^ dignify of styli^ when it stack 
him that ho might givo more free scope to his 
^™“tio tendencies m the tragedy of tho Gid. 

Pata rang with its praises, bnt tho academy 
Roomed, and pw CorneiUc had to betake hiin^f 
^m io&a dignify and soverify of tiio Greek 

drama. He got wbat ho longed for, however a 

seat ^ong tho memhers of that institution winch 
had been so instrumental in repressing the spon- 
taeons outflow of his genius. It was more than 
1 m racccssor, MoUtre, obtained, who insisted to 
the last on playing his part as weU as penning 
his pieces— an abuse wbirii the dignified acade- 
immans could by no means tolcrato. The genius 
of this dramatist was decidedly comic, aqd it may 
Mhaps be questioned, whether, in all ibo paaimtinia 
of tae Cornell Molibr^s is not tiie very foremost 
name in tiie history of the stagb. Ho borrowed 
wtakbom the Spaniards, though' perhaps less 
than Corneflle; a great deal from tho Latins; and 
more perhaps from the Italians. Bnt the favonrito 
tagio poet of the court of Louis XTV. was ^ino. 
His getuds lay decidedly toivar^ tho serious and 
®^l'6d, so that he had no temptations, like 
Oenie ille, to treyass tho honnds,of &e nmidamiV 
propneti^ In tenderness and dcganc^ all IVench 

WZlterS CITD xmir^baforn htm. Tf4 lita i.:« 
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(xreek theatrea But we must push throu^ tlie 
CTowd of lesser lights which diono on the d^ne 
of Baemo and Molitre, and glance at that bright 
and fitful lunumuy— Voltaire. Ho pressed boldly 


and sometimes to despise even tiie Sta^to os a 
Momatio oritioi The dramatio unities ore t&eefold— 

^tion, ^e, and Place. According to the Eranch, 

Mese umties have the following significance : 1. That 
w aotion of the drama must^ one— that is, that 
the interest or attention must not be distracted hy 

seve^ plots, hut everything must be subservient 

to the mom action ; 2. That all tho actions must Victor Hugo 
tek^Iace (m tte spot, or veiy nearly so, all require to 
that^ tiie illusion may not be distoroed; drama, 
wd & Everything should happen on the same day Tho Qormi 
tor the some reason. Much has boon written for 
jmd against these rules. Suffice it to soy, that 
meso ore the landmarks on which the classic 
dramatist fixes his eye. Previous to Jodelle, m 
mdjed to Corneffie, hardly any progress had been 
mode _m tho regular drama in franco. A number 
of voters, of more or less abilify, had produced 
Tnj/stires, mties, moraliltt, farect, in 'i^ch, in 
numerous instances, the romantic or anti-classical 
tendencies of human nature hod manifested them- 
srirra; but neither in tho cose of tho Brethren of 
toe Passion, nor in toe case of toe JSt\fans tan) 

Smaa, was ihcro any progress made in the proner 


TV — — vw.u|iuQiuuii. uoueue vvas 
tM met writer who composed a regular five-act 
tragedy, and he publicly exhibited it in tho pre- 
senco of toe court of Henry H. of Prance. Ho 
compo^ othM pieces of equal, many of siroerior, 
merit, but notbiug of any importance in toe arama 
appeared before toe time of Comdlle. This 
^tor, who appeared in toe rdgn of Louis XTV.. 
durmg toe time that the star of Eioheliou was 


and power of his romantio dramas; a style of 
compomtion which, since the Gid of 'Cornice, had 
been altogether exoluded from too tocata EBs 
spirit of intoleranoa was perhaps fdt in his draimis, 
and ha morensing v^nro with snpwstition and 
fraaticism was too distinctly experienced even in 
toe theatre. But his genius and i^i have e.-iined 
top ft piMO besioe Gonieille and u 

one of the tragic names whom IVance ddigbts to 
rmemtoe BoaxBaali^ Begnord, Legmad, Lemercier. 
^ctor Hugo, Dumas, and Alfred M Vigny, would 
^ reqmra to he noticed in a full view of the IVench 
drama. 

The Gorman drama is almost wholly droendent 
for ita fame on the names of Lessing, Goethe, and 
Sohiller. Por while Rosenplueti Hans Bac^, and 
Ayror were originn], and some of them fertile; while 
Gij^hius, Gotteched, Gelleri, and Schlcral shew a 
decided advance^ m the apprcchition of ^ laws of 
dromatio con^sition ; wt from the feebleness «rf the 
trater^ and from the backward state of theatrical 
tasto m too end of the 17to and too beginning 
of too ISto centuries, very little was done towards 
a clear and distinct recognition of too ggRpHnn cw of 
literature, tffl the critic Lessing, in bis 
Mm Sara Sampson, taught Geimany to appreciate 
toe produotions of toe romantio drama. As a critta 
ho blamed toe Prench, praised Shakspeare, and pro- 
fessed behid m Aristotle He held more than one 
dramatic heresy, and his antipathy to versification 
was among the number. Goc^ is, without douhi, 
one of toe greatest raninses whicli too world has 
seem but whether he is entitied-to so higli a plaoo 


lor ms vueavncai dramas remains an open question. 
^ his aiin WM more emphatically too cmtnre of 
^ gomns in its f^est fmm, too circnmstance of 
his writings assuming the dramatic form is rather 
an accident than otowwise. SVom first to lost ha 
seems to have been distinotly aware of tois, and in 
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the nrologuo to his Inst, and by far liia grandest say, he irorked in ignorance of them, for ho knew 
prrmnehon, ho declares why ho could not accom* nothing of Aristotle and Boileau; and the rest of 
modate 1^ gciuns to the demands of a mixed the Fnnch critics were not horn' when ho died, 
theatre. Yet Ins .^Viustmnst ever he regarded as Hence his drama is known in 'literature os ‘irro* 
one of MO grandest and most remorkahlo composi- eulor and, wo feai, hmnan natiwe is likewise very 
tions which modem Europe has witnessed. Sclullcr rrregular. The poet trusted to his own instinctive 
was more expressly the dramatic poet of Germany judgment, and of its exercise we have allfortimatdy 
th.m Goethe. 'Whde Goethe’s gemus was fuller and plen^ of examples. Mie principal of Sbakspearo*B 
more complete, Sdiiller made up for what he wanted contmporaries are Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and 
in hreadtu of vision hy the moral intensify of his Eletdier. Like Slntkspcarc, Jonson wrote hotli 
genius. Erom his wild xilay of the Soliers, down to j tragedies and comedies. Milton rocaks of ‘ Jonson's 
his last drama of ll'iV/iefoi Sill, he worked with a learned socl:,’ and tints hits off the main feature of 
vehemence such as has very seldom heen witnessed, his character as a dramatist in a phrase. Beaumont 
But ho filled Germany, and indeed oil Europe, and I<latcher, who were, like many brotherly men 
with hm tragic fame, and his name is one wluth in that age, joint-workers, have the hononr of 
‘postcrily^wiU not willingly let die.’ .standhig n^t to Bhakspearo in the romantic 

Dramatia exhibitaons in England, if they did not dnuna of En^nd. Bnt^ lilco Lope de Vega, 
ori^nate 'in the church, were nevertheless speedily they wrote too much for tho mere success of Sio 
approiiriatcd hy tho clergy. Ecclesiastics were moment to ho ranked in the foremost file of Eng- 
freqnently the composers of tho religious iiicees, land's dnmatio writers. With Massinger, Ford, and 
or mysteries, and thi^ wrere fonnd not wdom Shirl^, the old Fn Eligli drama is closed Bryden, 
to ho the actors. Hie imtss of the people, no &e literary chief of hfo age, who flourished during 
donht, owed a good deal of grotcsqno amnsement, the latter half of tho 17th centnry, wrote some 
and even of oee^onal information, to the bihlieal fine pieces of Frenehificd declamation. Lee^ and 
and legendary history, which those rude attempts the unfortunate Otway, bring down tho drama 
at tho_ drama were fitted to convOT. Those md to the beginning of liio ISth contm^. For, while 
religious plays are gporally divided into two Gay, Congreve, Cibber, W^erley, Vanhn^h, and 
classes — mtraela or miracle-plays, and monditia Farqnhar, oil disj^y considcrahle dramatio spirit 
or morals. _ Tho former were founded on Scrip- and invention, flira works arc, nevertheless, morally ' 
tural narratives, or on tho legends of tho saints: considered, the foulest things in tho Iss^agOb 
^0 latter arose from the former, by the increased Th^ paint well file externals of society, ana have 
introdnetion _ of inuiginary fcatnres. These pions left behind tiiem good specimens of tho ' comedy 
pastimes existed long before tlio Boformation, of manners,' as it nas been called; hut vice is both 
md were prt ovcrthrowzi hy tliat groat revolution warn and woof of nearly everything they have 
in the opinions and hdiefs of tho country. See produced. Addiaon, Johnson, Young, Thomson, 
MiieA.GLr-rLA.YS and MoKATxms. It wms about tho &c., wrote some good poetry, hut poor dramatic 
middle of tho IGth c. that the drama extricated verse; whfio Lille, Moorc^ Garrick the actor, Gold- 
itsclf completely from these ancient fetters. By smith, the Colmans, and Cnmherlaud, nearly all took 
this time both comedy and tragedy had begun to to prose instead of verse. Th^y produced agreeable 
exist in a rude rcahty in Ennand. The oldest comedies, hut nothing of a very marked kind in 
known comedy (before 1557), that of Salph Jioiiter the history of tho drmna appears until the time of 
DoiiCer, was written hy Elcmolns IJdnIl, a sohool- Sheridan, who gave an impulse to ‘genteel comedy,’ 
master of considerahlo learning, pliably about such as has placed him ever since at the head of wo 
the middle of the ICth centu^. 7^ years after writers of that species of composition. Holciof^ 
mpeared our first tragedy, known variously as Mrs Inchbold, ‘Monk’ Lewis, and Maturin, mostly 
Qothudee, or as Femat and Parra, hy Mn Horton influenced hy inferior German writers, have loft 
and Lord Buekhurst. And not only is this work behind them a legacy of terror and of wonder fit to 
tho earliest tragedy in our langnoM ; it contains, render their periM marvellous, if for nothing else, 
beside, tho first application of olank verse to Joanna Boillie and Sheridan Ejiowlcs remind tho 
dramatic composition. But the {dap is dull, hcav^, reader of the excellences of tho old Ez^ish drama, 
and dedamatoi;^. Tho drama Imgered in tins and the Lady of J/yana of Bulwer Lytton is a 
■inciment condition until very near the time of favourite with i^ygoers of the present day. Bnon, 
Shakspcarc. Bishcqi Still’s Oananer Chnioria Ifeedle Coleridge, and Henry Taylor, ore tho anthon of fine 
is no improvement on Raider Doialer, Tho names of meditative dramas, bnt they are more suitahlo for 
Kyd,Lodw, Greene, lylyiFeole^MarlowejHashi&c., the closet than for tho stage. Our sketch would 
must pass udorc us almost without comment. Many not he compete without allusion to Talfonrd, Jer- 
of these writers are not without their merits^ parti- rol^ l^irley Brooks, Westland Monton, Tom 
onlarly hlarlowc, whoso plays of Edward IL and of Taylor, and Charles ^ade^ who have, each after 
■Eh Faustua arc acknowled^ by Charles Lamb to his fiv^on, endcavonred to snstiiin the stage of 
contain passanes toat Shak^earo himsdf has not Eadand in the present day. — Bee Ward’s Htdory 
sniposscA Marlowe, besides^ is the first author who EnglitJt JDmmatie Literature (London, 1875). 
introduced blank verso upon tho pMio ^go. But DKAMA'TIO WORKS, ComuanT nr. Brama- 
aR these dramatists arc ohscuredl^ their nearness and musical works enjoy a legislative protec- 
to tho great luminaiy of tho En^sh drama. Bhak- Hon peculiar to themselves. By 3 and 4 Wifi, 
speare u now almost univcisal^ aclmowledgcd to js. a. 15, it is provided that the author of any 
ho the greatest dramatio genius that has ever dramatio piece not printed or published by him or 
appeared m the world. -He brought the romantio i„g assignee, shall have, ns Ms property, tho solo 
drama to n perfection which it is not likely to liberty of rqirosenting it, or causing it to he 
surpass. His writings present the finest example riqiresontcd, at any pSace of dramatio entertain- 
of wo depth, suhlu&ity, refinement, and voncly of rnent; and tho author of any published dramatio 
wMch the drama is caj^blo; and wey are abund- work shall have the same privilege during his 
antly marked hy those peculiar charactcriatics wMch ufe, or his ossigneo for twenty-right years from tho- 
sprung from the union, in the person of its author, date of puhlicimoa By 5 and 6 Viet. c. 45, s. 20, 
01 suw wond^ful powers of conception with such the provisions of tho former statute aro extended 
familiar cncrionce of th^trical m a n ag em ent. ^ Of to musical compositions; and the term of copy- 
course he despised the unities, or rather, wo might right provided wr other works (see CoTYBionr) is 
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a^^plicd to tlic liberty of representing dramatic 
]>ioccs and musical compositions. The following 
section (*21) roscn*cs to the proprietors of dramatic 
worlvs tliG remedies given them by 3 and 4 Will. 
IV. c. 15, B. 2. Tliose arc the power of exacting 
from ever}’ ofTendcr a sun^ not less than forty 
shillinga, or the full amount of the benefit or 
advantage arising from the representation, or a sum 
equivalent to the loss sustained by the plaintiGT, ' 
‘whicbcYcr shall be the greater damages.* Tlio 
action must be bronglit within a year. The pro* 
visions of the act extend to both sexes. 

DHA'I^tiSrEN, a scajiort to^vn of Konvay, in the 
province of Aggerhuii'^, on both sides of the nvor 
l^rainmcn, which hero discharges its wateis through 
the Drammen fionl into the (Uilf of Christmina, 
about 24 miles south west of (’hristiam.a. Ih, 
which is built in a v.ilU-y, h divided into throe 
quarters —Brageiiccs on the nortli hank of the nx'tr, 
and ytromsoe and Tangen <»n the s»^uth, united to 
the first-mentioned quarter hv a liandsonio bridge, 
llic chief ttrtets, vliiili niri ah ng *ach side of tiio 
rivtr, are iii.ainl\ comp.isiil w areliutiscs. The 
innnufaelnn s <*t f) are if^ather. r»*pes, sailcloth, 
lohuvo, ‘•pint^;, aiul c artlienu ari , hut the chief in* 
dustrj' n the exivort of tiiu1nr. Tup. (tSTO) 15,l.'iS. 

DUAri'K. Joitv Wli 1 tAM. See Si it,, Vol. X. 

DIIA'PKUV (IV. tinrp, tlotli), any land of 
woiillcn cloths for dn s>.. tlio dealers m vhicli in 
England are Iviioun as OrajM r«. In I>«>n«h»n, the 
I Ilripers’ < 'oinpany H oiie of tli«‘ more wealthy civic 
1 Ci-qioration'-. w jth illvll vu<l Ahu'^hoUi-i s. 

' HIIA PKKV in .\rt I'r- ‘in tlie n* great diflicul* 
ties w ith w hu h t li* artist lias to * trujgle in de.almg 
with tlie arl'.trar\ and ungiac«tul tVnus of moilcrn 
I dr-'S (s.-t- Co^-rrMi . w.- .u.- oft*'U K-d to r**gr.ril 
I drr.p* rj a^ an mipid nuut. in pl.a.*'* <4 an aul .ainl 
I neco'-.sttry. to the r> [-r« utatio-i ,.t the human form 
I ill pla^»tt«* art. 'I’ln « rr"n« -u-t nature of Mich .a i*on* 

^ ccption Will he III lain st .at * a •• to lho*to whoiUrect 
I their attt ntion t‘> ilie stu<l\ of draf*era* in anti«pio 
art, w Ith a t a w to dieci.\< nag not so much lii*w ns 
why It was Muploj^.d by a j^oplo whtoo n.ation.al 
I customs adruitt'd <rt th* ir almost w holly dis|N-h-.ino 
with It liad till) irit SI dl-po,d. .'<ueh a .studv 
Will toiiMuie \H 111 it. w li‘ n pr“p*rly dis|><i'^cJ, 

I drapi r)- t- nd-i. in iuan\ et-. s, x„ txhd.i't the fonn, 

} to < nlainee the tljamitin ti- s, an-l to intensify the 
I attitude, whutlur in ration <.r in r» po t. It toll-*, 

[ iiioreover, sorn* tiling at tho cireuiusLanecs in which 
j the action id a i hi\“ndwhvt could po«jihIy 

I ho tulil by the naK< d Iigur- . 'I'lif waving drapery 
j of a liunting Dian.a, or an \|viIio .sliooiing witli 
' the ho\\, t' 11s as .it oia e that the a< tioii is taking 
jdaoe in theo(»n nir, with the fn rii hrec/es of the 
-'Ege.an hl-iwmg around tla in. Hn the f*tlur baud, 
lh.it rij'iiM- whnii is the {s.uhar » haraclenstic of 
foverngnty, is iadieal<.d hv the htill and lie.avy 
char.ai.ter ol the drip<r\’ whuh surrouinls a Jiipit*r 
j on Ohanpns, »ir a < 'a -..ir lUi las throne. The Pimplo 
I nilo— simple in prun qdi , though hy iio imansahv.iya 
I e.asy in practic< - t< r tia* di'-pos.d of dra|»cra', seems 
I to he tliat it ^h.all ne\«r !>e i mploycd witlniiit an 
' object; and th.at iviry told sh.iU, (,» FjK'.ak, he a 
logical result, eith* r of the tonn of the Jigiite, of 
the nreumstanct s in whieli it is jd.aetsh or of porno 
previau.s fuM to which the latt»r is suhiirdinateiL 
DKAUdHT or DIIAFT VV WATEIl. in Tnari* 

I turn* alhur'^, is a technical ii.ame for the depth to 
I winch a .ship Rinks in the water wh* n fairly alloat. 
The draught is marked on tlic stem or steni*po«:t, or 
I'oili, from the keel upwards. When .a phip is in 
good trim, the draught dots not difTer much at the 
two ends. Ships with sliarp l>ottoms dr.aw moro 
water, or have a ‘ greater drauglit,* tliau those of 


flatter construction, I’or draught as applied to 
ploughs, wagons, &c,, see TiiAcno.v. 

DliAXTGHTS, like chess, is a game played with 
‘men* on a checkered hoard. As far as^ the science 
of the' game is concerned, it falls far short of chc^s, 
hut is nevertheless a favourite recreation with many 
ckisscs of people. In France, it is called X« Damn's, 
from its having been a favourite game with ladies; 
and in Scotland, the draught-hoard is called, the 
Damhrod, The following is a representation of 
the draught-hoard, luimhered for the .sake of illus- 
traliou : 
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Two j*cr5oiis u':ually play this game, c.ach haring 
a t of twelve men— one set black, the othi r white. 
The nun iii.ny he pl.accd eitlicr on the hlac): or ! 
white fqu.ar.*«, hut tlio whole must ho jdaced on one 
colour only. Thu'i, in England, it is'U'.nal to play 
upon the white .^quartv, with a Idack squ.are to the 
lower nght, as .above .riicw'n ; and in Scotland upon 
the Mack, with a white i-quaro to the lower rlglit. 
The above ilhiriration, therefore, sliows the phiglirix 
method, and as sucli wo shall c^'ii'^idcr the mode of 
playing the game. In clicr-*, tlm men may ho moved 
*-tr.aiglit forwanl, sidewise, or diagonally, and over 
many squares at once; hut in draughts, the men may 
he movifl di.agonnlly only, and by one squaio at a 
time. If an rnemy’.s man stand in the way, no move 
in.ay take pl.ace unless there ho a vac.ant square 
beyond into which the )iircc can ho lifted. Tho 
man leaj>*->il over is then taken and removed from 
the ho.ard. The grand object of the game is, there- 
fore, to ck.ar the ho.anl of the enemy’s men, or to 
hem them in so that they cannot ho moved, and 
whiehever I'.arlydoo'; .ro fir>t, wins tho game. As 
no puce c.an move more than one step diagonall)’ at 
a time, then* can ho no taking till the antagonists 
come to clo-e quarten ; and tho advancing of them 
cautiously into each other's neighhoiirliood is tlio 
cliief art of the game. VTicn a man on either side 
has made his way either hy taking or ]>y a clear 
open path, to the opposite Bide of tho hoiird. he is 
ontUIctI to he ‘crowned,’ which is done Iw jilacing 
anollior man on tho to]> of him. Crtiwned men in.ay 
move eitlicr hackwanh or fonvards, hut alwaj's 
diagonally and hy one square ,at a time, as before ; 
and tins additional j>ower thus gained gives a great 
advant,ago lo tho player who owns "the greatest 
iminhor of crowned heads, and usually decides the 
game in liis favour. 

DKAU’GnTSMAX, A draught'unan diflers 
from .a designer in.asmucli as he lays no claim, in 
that c.apaci^’ at all events, to tho character of an 
originator. 



DKATE-DHAW-PLATR 


DHAVI! (Got. drmi), a river of Austria, rises in 
the cast of ^Tol, in laL 40" 45' K. anil long. 12" 25' 
flows north-cast through the Pusterthol towards 
Liens, where it is jninra hy tho IscL It then 
floue cost through Carinthia, passes Villach, where 
it becomes navigable, after which it passes Iklar- 
buig, rccciros the Lian from the right, and Ac 
hlur, its principal affluent, from Uic left ; then turn- 
ing towards the south-east, it forms the boundary 
between Croatia and Slavonia on the ri^t, and 
Hungary on the left, and pours iU waters iuto 
those of the Danube at a iioint ten miles east of 
Essek, the capital of Slavonia. 'Ihc D. is nearly 
400 miles long. In the iirat part of its course, it is 
a mountain rorrent, rushin" furiously through the 
mountain passes of Tjiol j but joined b}' numerous 
streams, its volume increases, and its conrso becomes 
more .staid. Tho vallqfu throngh which it flows 
in its course through Carinthia, Styrio, and Croatia, 
are distinguished by great fertility and picturesque 
scenery, while tho population upon its banlts is 
inuneroiis and industrious. In SWonia, the D. is 
frequently bordered by dense forests. 

DHAW'BACK, a term in commoree, employed 
in connection with the remitting or paying back of 
excise duties on certain elaases of artides exported 
Hxeiao duties, os a matter of course, enhance so 
much tho natural price of tlio commodity on which 
thty are imposed. Were these duties not remitted, 
tho commodity so taxed would not be mdered from 
those foreign countries where aitielea of the same 
kind could be jnirchased free of such duties. To 
afford focili^ for the exportation Ot these articles, 
.the state resorts to the expedient of returning to 
the exporter a sum equal in amount, to what ho or 
tho manufacturer hod paid to the excise. Such is 
drawback. Among other matters of fiscal policy, 
Adam Smith, in his Wealth qf 2)^atimu, diwuases 
the propriety of giving drawbacks, and' sees in 
tlicm nothing that is advene to. a sound political 
economy. ‘To allow,’ he sayjs ‘the merchant to 
draw bock upon exportation, eitiier the whede or a 
port of whatever excise or iidand duty is imposed 
upon domestic industry, can never occasion tho 
exportation of a greato quantity of goods than 
what would have been eiqiorted Im no duty been 
imposed. Such encouragements do not tmd to 
turn toaurds any porticuhir employment a greater 
share of the capiw of the country wan what would 
go to that em^qyment of its own accord, but only 
to hinder the duty from driving away any port' of 
that shore to other cmplcynienm. Tniy tmd not 
to overturn that balance whidi imtnndly cstabUshes 
itself lunong all the various ompkyments of the 
society, but to hinder it being overturned ^ the 
duty : thty tend not to dcsti^, but to preserve, 
what it is in most cases advantagwus to preserve^ 
the natural division and distribution of ubour in 
_tho society.’ Coixect os is tliis view in genend 
"principle, it could perhaps be shown, by the closer 
c^enonce of the prnent day, that the practice of 
giving drawbadcs is liable to abuse ; os, for example, 
when on cxciscable article falls greatly in value, 
and it is exported in order to get the drawbodc, 
with little or no reference to wes abroad, or in 
tho hope that the drawback will at least bring tho 
amount of the freight. So far, therefore, the state is 
made to foster an improper species of commerce. To 
prevent deceptions os nw as is practicable, certain 
rules and farmaliljjcs have to be attended to by 
exporters, to which we shall briefly refer. 

in preparing goods for drawback, tiicy must be 
packed in presence of an excise officer, who sees 
them weighed, if the drawback dqicnds on weight. 
'When the jNickngc is completed, he encloses it with 
a tape, which is pnqicrly fixed with a seal 'Under 


this seal it is transferred to the port of shipment, 
and cicarcil for export by a person authoiiscd 1y 
licence from the ofliecra of customs. In the case of 
press-paeked m^ii, the quantities on'd qualities 
must 'oa veriinki b}* the oath of tho master-packer 
or his foreman. Drawback is given only on goods 
which have been charged with duties within three 
years, and no dnwb:^ is riven on dunaged or 
decayed goods. It is payable only to the real 
owners of tho articles shipped. It is not XKiyablo 
for a-certain period after smpmeut and depaituro; 
but cannot bo demanded later than two yrars 
after shipment. As a verification of the principal 
particulars mentioned, the cxcisc-officcr concerned 
executes a certificate or Debenture (q. v.), and under 
its operation the drawbai^ is paid by the inland 
revenue department. 

DBA'WBBIDGE. See BniDOE. 

DBA'WEB OF A BILL. See Dsatt, Bill. 

DBAWIKO is the art of debneating form, as 
opposed to colour and li^t and shade. Tho term 
is not confined to tho fim outline {ooduced by ^s 
pencil or crayon, thourir this is a narrower sense in 
■which it is also used, and what wo commwily mcidi 
when we qieak of a drawing Ih its wider sense, 
drawing is used to describe what is in reality tiie 
most important feature of a finished paint^ of 
Bapbael or Correggio, ns well as of an outlinr by 
Flaxman or Bet£ Drawing, in this sense, has 
been termed the grammar of art. But the analogy is 
incomplete; for tiic one quality whioh is requisite in 
the application of grammar, is correctness, whereas 
drawing even whm correi^ oven when faultless, 
admits ra degrees of perfection. It mity be more or 
less powmfnl, more or less free, more or graceful; 
and indeed there is no charactmistio in u^ch the 
great artists of tho Italian and Flcmiah schools more 
unmistakably excel all their successora, than in the 
power and beauty of their drawing Hcither is 
there any feature whioh more unmistakably stamps 
the individuality of the ortist upon the picture. 

DBAWING AHD QUABTEBING. The 
punishment for treason stiU ia, that tho offender be 
drawn to the place of execution on a Huldlo (q. v.) ; 
that ho be hanged by the neck till he bo dead; 
that his head m severed from his body, ond tliat 
body be divided into fbnr parts, or guartered. Tlie 
sovereign may, and now oerbunly would, by a 
warrant under the rim-manual, countersigned by a 
principal seoretoty <3 state, change tho sentence 
into beheading In the case of femues, the quarter- 
ing is diqienaed with. Stqihen’s UommenAiriw, iv. 
2% Soo Trbason. 

DBAtyilfG-BO ABD, a board on which drawing- 
paper is strained for painting on in water-colours. 
The paper is wetted for w purpose of being 
strained, and when attached at tho edges, it u 
permittm to dry and contract. Formerly, the drawiim- 
boord was fitted into a frame, the edges of the 
wet paper being made fast by the pressure of the 
frame on the board. But the much aunrier drawing- 
board which is now in use is made of a fiat piece 
or pieces of wood, hdd together, and prevented mm 
warping by an edging of other pieces, the grain of 
which runs in the opposite direction. ISiowet paper 
is attached to tho edges of the board witii paste or 
thin ri^e, and when iuy, becomes perfectly mm and 
flat When tlio work is finished, the paper is cut 
beyond the drawing with a knife, 

DBAW-PLATE, a sted-^te with a graduated 
series of hdes, tiiroi^ which metals are drawn in 
making tiiem into wires or bars. — Also a name given 
to a plato of metal jdaced before a fire or before the 
lateim opening between the tm of the fireplace and 
the throat of tho chimney. Its use is to force the 
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nir to piw thronffh tho iiro on its •my into tlio 
cliimniy, instead ot nllotring it to pass over the &e. 


SRAYXOS', Michael, iras bora in 1CC3 at 
Hartsbill, in ‘Wanriclcstiirc. Of tho erents of his 
life but littlo is hnoira. Ho is supposed to hare 
studied at tho imivcrsiiy of Cambridge, and to bare 
been in tho army when yonng. His earliest work, 
The ShephcrcCe Oarlamt, iras published in 1S03. Ho 
afterwards published tho Barowi ITars, England's 
Ilrroieal Epistles, &c. The Polyolbion, tho work by 
which ho is best Icnown, appeaiM in 1GI3. Ho was 

E oct-laurcatc in IGSG; ho died in 1G31, aud was 
nried in ’Westminster Abbey. As n poet, D. is 
but littlo known, saro to readers liko Charles Lamb, 
who delighted in tho obsenro enrners of literature. 
His Polpolhhn is a topographical poem ; and pas* 
sages from it, now and then met with in county 
histories and works of an antiijnarian character, 
surprise tho reader with their stately rhythm, their 
nei rolls force, and their fehoity of diction, 't'ols. L 
II. and HI. of a complutc ciUtinu of U.'s works, by the 
Her. Richard llouper, M A , were published in 1S7G. 

HRA'YTOX.IX IIALKS. or MARKETP 
HllAYTUN, a town in the N li of i^hropshirc, on 
tho^Tern, U) m. X K lij N. •>{ .'^hrewshiiiy. Pop. 
(ISil) •111.30, ihully nin'xndtural. Tlicre nro manu- 
faetnrus uf paper, and uf hair-ceats for chairs. Tho 
parish chiireh was huilt in .Stephen's reign, but 
ipiite attend by r< p.iiri in 17t>7 llcre, in 1459, tho 
Yorkists defenteil tlie I.iiiv.astriaiis. 

OREAMIXG. In complete sleep, thcro is proTi- 
ably an entire .absence of lonscioitsncss of external 
things, IJanally, howeru. there is a certain amoimt 
of mental activity, of whnh we arc more or Ic's 
conscious at the tinn , ami of w Inch we haro more 
or Icss snhsiipient retiienibran. e This is tho state 
jaiown as ilreaining Tin t lin f feature of this state 
IS ‘ail cntin’ n/<rri<v o/ t’Jiintiirii emilnil orer the 
current of thought, so tli.vt the primijilo of eugges- 
tion — one tlnnijlit calling up .mother, according to 
the haws of a-'ociatnin tuts nnliinitcd operation.’ 
Wo seem to perform all the .actions of life ; wc 
expcncnco ci'cry kind of ment.al einotion, and some- 
times onr reasoning priuas-i-a are n'ni.arkalily clear 
.and complete. Thus, wlnii tin- mind, during sleep, 
takes up n train ot tlnnight on whn.h it had licen 
pieinui-Iy eng.ijial diiniig the puteiling waking 
liiiiirs, intcllcctiiiit ciTi'rta ni.ij he nude during sleep 


correspondent expressions, without any sensations 
or consciousness of cifort.' Cn awakening, he had 
so distinct a remcmbianeo M the whole, &at ho 
seized his pen and wrote down tho lines that are 
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Bitll presciTcd. TTnfoitimatclyp he 'was called away 
to attend to some hnsinoss which lasted more than 


which wiuiM he inipnwihl,- m tho w.iUinp state, 
i^uch CsVi litj\icv< r, an imt cnniiiinn. To name two 


instances (f|iiiitt*tl hy I)r (\ir|Hnt<r in hii cr^ay on 
Sleep in the ^ uf A tvitunn/ tutd P/nfrio^offu ) ; 

( 'iiniliirvvt saw, in lin dii uii>, tho linnl hK'jrt of a 
iliflii'iilt c-ilculation winch liail pii/^vil him durinc 
tliv day , and Condillne htati h that, when cn;;agoS 
with liH ('uurg tr/Stufip^ he fui[uvDtly dcvelujicd and 
finished n in hi** driMins which he bad broken 

off before n tiniu to n-it. 

Occasionally, but by im im nun (.oniuidiily, dreams 
BCCin to posse**'! n reiiiarktihle coherenev and con* 
fruity in^ refcrcnco to thu rf'a*>ttiiing proce^«e^i or 
the combinations of the ixii.i:;iii,\ti(in. Must of our 
readers ,iro probably n<*i]u.iinte«l uitli thu incident 
narrated ly Colcnd^c i»t hiniielf, that his fragment, 
entitled Kuhla Kfion, was ciinipo**ed during sleep, 
which had come upon him in his chsiir whilst lead- 
ing tho following words m I’iuvIutn's 
' Hero the Khan Ktihla commandctl n palaco to bo 
built, and a stitely ganlen thereunto ; and thus ten 
miles of fertile ground were enclosed within a wall.’ 
Coleridge continued for about three hours nppaiuntly 
in a profound sleep, during which ho had tlic most 
vivid impression that ho had composed between 200 
and 300 lines. Tho images, ho says, * to^o up before 
bim ns things, with a pamllol pr^uction of the 
CCG 
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an hour, and on his return to his stndy, he found, 
to 1^ infenaa mortification, that ‘though ho still 
retained somo vague and dim xccoUccrion of tho 
general purport of the vision, yet, with tho excqition 
of some eight or ton scattinia Imcs and images, all 
tho rest had passed away like the images' on 
tho surface of a stream into which a stone had 
been cost.' In _ other cases, a dream may leave a 
strong general impression on iho mind, nithonsh 
{arricidars, oven immediate^ on waking, cannot bo 
rcaallcd. Tariini is said_ to havo composed tbo 
DevWs Sonata under tbc inspiration of a dre.am, in 
which the archfiend challcngsd him to a trial of 
skill. The dreamer lay entranced by the trans- 
cendent pcrformaucc of bis distinguisued visitor ; 
but on awakening and sciring bis violin, altbongb 
bo was nnabic to nmrodnee the acthil sncccssion of 
notes, be produced from his genemd impressions tho 
edehrated composition which wc hare namcA 
Generally, however, dreams nre wanting in coher- 
ence; nil prohahilitics, nnd even possibilities of 
‘ time, phcc, nnd circumstance ’ are violated, l^cnds 
long since dead appear and converse with us ; and 
events long since p.isl rise up before ns with ail the 
vividness of real existence. Wo may ho conveyed 
to the antipodes, or even to worlils beyond oiu: osni, 
without tho difficult}' of tho distance at all standing 
in the w.iy. Wc nre not aware of the grossest 
incongmities, proinhly hecauso wc nro unable to 
tcj-t the prohahility of tho phenomena hy onr 
ordinal}' experience; hcnco nothing that wc see or 
do in a dream surprises ns. Trofessor Wheatstone 
observes, tliat ‘w-c may svalk along tho hrinlc of a 
precipice, or sea ourselves doomed to immediate 
de-traction by the we.ipon of n foc,.or the fury ot 
a tempestuous cca, and yet not feel tho slightest 
emotion of fear; though uiuiiig tho iicrfcct activity 
ot tho brain wo m.s}' ho naturally ^sposed to 
the strong manifestation of this feeling. Again, wo 
may see the most cxtrnonlinary object or event 
without Fni]ni«c, perform tho most ruthless crime 
without compunction, and sw w'liat in onr sv.'ildng- 
hours would cause us iminitigntcd grief, without 
the smallc-t feeling of rorrow;’ nmV Cicero, who 
long previously had made drc.smiiig his study, 
in-tly remarks [De Dh-innihnc, G9J, that if it 
had been so ordered Iiy nature that wo should 
octiially do in sleep all that wc dream, every man 
would have to he hound down on going to bed. 
Ocrasionally, however, in place ot this p.'uisivc con- 
dition, tbc emutiwis may Iw highly excited ; thus, 
for example, tlic sailors wife is apt, csiieciallv 
in stonily wc-othcr, to dream of shipwreck, and to 
sjusek with terror from its atlcnd.'int miseries; and 
those who li.avc once in their lives been cxpo-cd 
to some fc.arfni danger, are apt to have the soeiio 
rcc.'illi^ to them in their drc.ams, cither srilh all its 
apjnlling nnd hfcliko exactness or po-sibly in a 
grotesiiiio .'ind impossible modification. 

Although the predisposing causes ot dreams may 
lie sought for in more than one direction, they nro 
probably in general refcmblc to somo pccniinr condi- 
tion of the body, and are often called into action 
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dreamed that lie wi» walking up Moimt Etna, and 
i^onnd the ground insuficrahly hot. Dr Reid having 
had a blister applied to Ins head, dreamed that 
he was sc.-dped 1^ a p.'irty of Indians. M. Gizon dc 



DKEAMING. 


Buzcrem^es made a series of pre-arranged experi- 
ments, mth the riew of seeing Iiow far Le could 
^teimmo,at jOeasnre the character of his dreams. 
~ .,3*^ experiment, haring nllovfed the hack 

™ “®®d to bo nneorered dnrmg sle^, he fhonght 
. ® religions ceremony in the open 

air j the custom of the country in Trhich he lired 
hemg to keep the head covered, except on some 
occnticnce^ among trhich vras the performance 
JP“S“"s ceremonies. On rvalang, ho felt cold 
at tho back of the neck, ns he frequently had fdt 
rrhen present at the real ceremonies. He repc.ated 
mo experiment in two days with ttc same residt. 
In a third e^qierimenk Irn left Iris knees uncovered, 
and dreamed that he was travelling at night in the 
diligeiice; and all travcllen ^ow,'1ic observes, that 
it IS craefly at the knees that thiy feel cedd when 


One 01 tho most remarkable phenomena of dream- 
ing, is the rapidiiyrnth which long trains of thought 
mss^ through the mind. A dream requiring hours 
lor its accomplishment, is begun and terminated in 
a few seconds. A person who was snddcnly aroused 
from de^ Ira a few drops of water sptinklM in his 
face, dreamed of the events of an entire life in which 
happiness and sorrow were mingled, and which finally 
terminated with an altercation upon the borders of 
an ndensrae lake^ in wUch his exasperated com- 
panion, after a condderabla struggle, succeeded in 
plunging him. Dr Abercrombio relates a similar 
caso of a gentleman who beamed that ho had 
enlisted as a soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, 
was apprdicnded, earned back, tried, condemned to 
be sho^ and at last led out for exeentiou. After all 
the usual preparatiani^ a gun was &cd; he awoke 
with the report, and found that a noise in an adjoin- 
ing room had both produced the dream and aroused 
liim from slero. Dr Carpenter mentions the case of 
clergyman falling asleep in his pulpit during the 
sin{^g of the paa& before the sermon, and awaken- 
ing with the conviction that he must have sliqit for 
at least an hour, and that the congregation must 
have been waiting for him; but on. referring to his 
psalm-book, he was const^d finding that his 
ilinnber had_ lasted not longer than doling the 
singing of a sin^e line. Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his 
Pt^iologieal Jnrpiiries (1831), mentions the following 
anecdote of the late lioid Holland : ' On an occa- 
sion when ho was much fatigne^ while listening to 
a friend who was reading aloud, he fell aslcra and 
had a dreom, the particuuiis of which it would have 
occupied^ him^ a quarter of an hour or longer to 
express in writing, "After ho woke, he found that 
he remembered the beginning of one sentence, while 
he actually heard the latter port of the sentence 
immediately following ik so that probably the whole 
time during which ho had slmt did not occupy more 
than a few seconds.’ Many facte of tho same kind 
are on record, and as the author from whom we have 
quoted remarks, 'if wo were to pursue this subject, 

' It wonld lead us to some cniiop speculations ns to 
our estimate of time, and the difference between the 
real and the'apparcnt duration of life.’ It is icom 
cases of this nature that Lord Brougham has been 
led to tho opinion, that off our dreams really take 
place in the act of falling asleep or of awaking. We 
cannot, however, cxpheitly accept this doctrine. 

1. There is no snfficient proof of ite bdng true. 2. 
We have a proof to the contrary in the fact, that it 
is common for peojde to moan and even ttdk in the 
middle of a sleep; and every one who has k^t n 
dog must fircqn&tly have observed him dreaming 
{from the outward manifestations which he makes 
m the form of snarling or growling), though he still 
remmns asleep. Some, on. the other hand, have 
argued that the mind can never bo entirely moctive, ' 


be remembered m the waking state. We know 
of no facts that can be oddncM in favour of this 
hypothecs, and the following case goes stron^y 
to throve it. A woman, aged 26, who had lost a 
portion of tho sciilp, skull, and dnra mater, so that 
a portion of her brain was exposed to view, was a 
patient in 1821 in the hoqiital at hlonipcllier. When 
she wos in a dreamless state, or in profound deep, 
her brain was comparatively motionless, and lay 
completely^ within its boira c.ue; but when tiio 
dei^ was inmoifect, and tho mind was agitated 1^ 
dreams, her bram moved and protruded from the 
ski^ forming what is termed cereteal hernia. This 
protrusion was greatest when the dreams, as she 
reported, were most vivid; and when she was 
pwcctly awake, eqiecialljr if activdy engaged in 
convenntioD, it nttained its hipest devdopment, 


with recessions, ns if caused hy arterial action, hut 
remained permanent while tho conversation con- 
tinued. If tho data of this ease ore to he depended 
on, the appearance of the brain dating profonnd 
d^ seems to indicate that daring that state there 
is a total or nearly total snspenmn of the menial 
faculties. 

Tho author of PtyeMogieal ItigtUria suggests the 
question: Do dreu^ answer any purpose in tho 
cconcmy of living beings? We regret that ho has 
not given us a very definite answer, but he ohvionsly 
inchnes to tho view that they cannot be pniposdcss. 
Ko one has hitherto offered any cerfaun exphmntion 
of the uses of the i^leen, of tho thyroid g^ond, or of 
the Bupra-renal capsules; yet no one hdieves tho 
formation of these organs to bo meidy incidental, 
or donhte that they have some specdal (oltiiou^ at 
present unknown) function to perform. 'Dreams 
ark’ he observes, 'at anvrate, an exercise of the 
imagination. We may ww conceivo teat one effect 
of teem may he to increase tee activity of that 
facnlty during onr waking-honrs, and it would be 
presnmptnous to deny teat they may not answer 
some purpose bqyond this in the economy ot pei^ 


reams hav^ m all ages and countries, been 
bdieved in as indications of tee future ; and of aU 
forms of snperstition, this is perhaps tee most 
excusable. Wliatever is nmterions as to its cansk 
and bemnd the power of the w^, appears as aui^ 
natural; and vraat more so than dreams I ^o 
teon^te in dreams, too, arise out of the past and 
present circumstances of the dreamer, and tbe^ore 
are not altogether witeont connection with his - 
future destiny, os most other omens ate. Ih tho 
Homerio ago, it was firmly hdd that 'dreams come 
from Zeus.’ In the most ancient civilised communi- 
ties of which wo have any reci^— those of Egypt 
and Babylon— to inteiprct the monarch’s dreams 
was one of the most important state offices, and 
was confided to a college iff wise men. A common 
way of consulting tee Greek and Bomon oracles 
(q.T.), was for tee inquirer to sleep a night in the 
temple, after performing sacrificial and (teer rites, 
when his questions wero supposed to ho answered 
in dreams. Grave philosoj^ers wrote iveatises on 
tee inteiprctation of dreams, as they did on astro- 
logy, Even Bacon, alteon^ he confesses teat the 
inteipietation of dreams is mixed with nnmerons 
extravagance^ yet qieaks as if he teon^t teat 
something nutet he made of it. In modem times, 
and among European nations^ dreams are seldom 
heeded cxciqit 1^ tee yery ignorant or supei^- 
tions; and ‘as idlo as a dream’ has become a 
proverb. Hothing can he conceived more orhitrary 
than tee preten£d nles of inteipretation; e.g, 
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Jtlint to dte.im of gold is good-luck, but of silver 
ill.’ Sco Brand’s Popular Antiquities, by Ellis, 
vliero a ‘Dictionary of Droarus’ is given. As to 
tlio actual coincidences that sometimes happen 
betucen dreams and events, it is only surprising, I 
considering the countless fancies that arc jiassing 
through our minds whilo asleep, that the coinci- 
dences are not ten times more numerous than 
they are. 

DIIED .SCOTT CASE. This was a case brought 
for fin.al decision before the supreme court of the 
United States in ISoG, ivhich eveited much interest 
in America ns ivell as in Europe. The plaintitT was 
a negro named Dred Scott, w ho, with liis wife and 
two children, had been hehl as shaves by a Dr 
Eniei-son, in the state of hlissmiri. After the death 
of Emerson, Dred Scott with has familj' claimed to 
bo free, on the ground that they bail rc.sidcd for 
some tune with their l.ite proprutor m a free lerri- 
torj-— so th.it h.ning, as Seott alleged, been free 
in that terntory, tiny eonld not now be held to 
slaver^'. Hie lesult of the litigation was, that 
Dud Seott and liia l.iiiiily did not bia oiiic free by 
h.ii iiig bun t.ikeii to .1 fue ti rritory, and were 
aeeordinglj still lit Id to b.'.'-I.u,-. 

DUEDtfE, a ni.e liiio' foi di.igging or dredging 
the liottom Ilf Stas, riiern, oi lahe.s, ni order to 
bring nji oysttia and otlitr .iiiimals tliat be on tbe * 
Inittom. The tommon oj sti r dredge 13 a b.ig-iiet, I 
made of iron iiiigs, linked toosther to form tliu ; 
meshes ; the month is niaiie of sheet iron, u Inch acts i 
as h stoop 11 ben the dittlge is ht doiiu and drawn j 


.along the bottom ns the boat s-ails on. The dredge 
has of late been very extensively used by the natu- 
ralist with very important results, among tlie most 
remarkable of which aro those obtained b3- the 
I Challenyer expedition, shewing the existence of 
I animal life in great varietj' at depths where it had 
before been considered impossible. Tlio ordinary 
naturalist’s dredge is of a lighter construction than 
th.at of the 03’ster- fisher, and its meshes should be 
smaller. Per dredging a sandy bottom, the best 
form of dredge is one like the net used by, the 
Kentish shrimpers. 'JCIiesc are twine nets, bag- 
siiapcd, and of tlio length of the boat. The lower 
side of the mouth of the net is stretched upon- a 
wooden pole, and the other side is held up whilo 
the lower is drawn .along the bottom. The quantity 
.and variety of animals drawn up b3’ these nets aro 
astonishing. 'J’he dredge used for soles resembles 
the shrimp-net ; hut .all dredges must be modified 
to suit the bottom on which tli03' aro used.' 

DTlEDGIXG-jMAClIIKE, a machine used for 
clearing out or deepening the channels of rivers, 
liarhoiim, kc. Dredgiug-macliincs aro vnrioiisl3' 
eoiistr.icled, the simplest being like the oyster- 
dredge descrihed above, onl3' having a perforated 
cowhide h.ag instead of the chain-net, .and <a stronger 
* sjioon ’ or iron montli to the hag. Tliis is attached 
to tile end of a pole, and worked witli taolcio liy 
men from a liargc in such a m.anner tliat the loose 
matter of the liottom is Bcoo]ied up into the 
h.arge. Tlio linchct dredging-mnehino is mucli moro 
cineieat. It consists of .a long stage or framework 
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overhanging tin* si.h oi ih. b.iigi. This fr.vnie Ii.as a 
M lieel at i.iili I ad, upon i\ hi< h woil.s a jioverfiil 
I lulless eh.aiii. to 11 huh 1. .itt.a la d a s, nes of per* 
forated iron laiilv't'., i ah iiitii a sliovid sliaped 
steel maath ]iiojiitiag t oasat, r ild\* oa one sale. 
'The iiverhaiigiiig fninaiioih fonas aa inelined 
pl.aiie, .aloag uhah tiie hath, ti niii, de-u niliag on 
one sale, and asei ndiiig 011 tin. otla r. Tiny aro .so 
arr.inged tiait tia.3' des., ad 1 iiiptv, and on re.aehing 
the iMittoiii, till* projeLtiag slioi,! or .s. onp-niuntti 
digs into the bottom, and p.irti.dlv nils tbe liiieket 
With the silt , it tlieii tarns rotiial on the wheel at 
tlio lower eial oi tin- iialiae, and mas iqi it till jie.ar 
tile tap, win a it tarns a\ir the app, r eial, and in 
iloiiig .so Its eaiiti ats .aie eiaplieil into a second 
attendant barge. Tins aitioii u eontiniasl ly evert' 
siieeeediiig liiieket at the eadh.ss eh.iin. 'I'ho per* 
furaliaiis .are far the p.i-s.ig,. of the wnti'r. Bv 
v.iryiag the iiielin.ation ol the Ir.tiaework, the work- 
ing de)ith ma3' he liiere.iseti or dimiiii.shed. Isoino 
dredgeis are lilted with two enmplele sets of 
tiiickets, ono on e.aeh side of llie vessel. A Rle.vm- 
enginc and boiler, siiit,ahl3' jilaced m lliu dredger, 
are provided for giving motion to tlic inac]iiiiur3-, 
and Hoiiietiines also to a scrow-propcHer placed at 
the stem. I’erlinps nowhero has river-drcdgiiig 
been earned such a length as in the case of the 
CCS 


Gh'ile, which, liy this process of scooping, has .at 
and below Gl.asgow been converted from a river 
iiav ignblc Old)- for .small vessels into an estuar3' cap- 
ahle of lie.aring the Largest ships. Tho dredgers 
employed for this purpose arc moved 113' steam, tho 
m.ati'ri,als scooped out heiiig carried out to sea liy 
lightens. The.so li.ave a large open tank amidships, 
svhile the two ends aro decked over, and afibrd 
Mich accommodation for crew or machincr3' .as m.a3' 
be neccs.sar3-. 'i'lio sides of tlio bold aro hingoil 
from the to]i, and open outwards, and thtis its 
contents can easil3' he emptied into the sea, 

DREI'SSEEA, a genus of hamellibnanchiato 
molluscs, geiicrall3' regarded as belonging to tlio 
mussel family {Mt/tiliih), .although, whilst tho shell 
very iiuicli rcscmliles that of the true mussels, the 
animal difiera in h.aving tiie mantle closed except at 
the anal and hraiichial slits, .and a small aportiiro 
through wliieh the foot and lyssus jirotnido. — D. 
poh/morptia is an interesting mollusc, because, 
Ii.aviiio of lato liceii aceidcntally introduced into 
British estuaries and canals, it has fully estabh'shed 
it.self, and is now nhundant in many of them, and 
in tho rlvcra -with which they are coimcctcd. 
Originall3-, it is hcliovcil, a native of tho rivers 
which flow into tho C.aspian Sea and L.ako Ar.al, it 
has extended to tho canals and rivers of Germany, 



DJIENTHA— DEEa>EN'. 


Holland, &c. It is capable of living a long time 
out of wntorwitli its valves closed, md it m sup- 
posed that )t maj'harc come to Britain on timber 
imported from the continent. 

IIEEHTIIIj, a frontier province of the Hctliot^ 
lanls, m bounded on the' K. by Hanover, on the 


alogicri, department. 4. '^0 Historical Museum, 
foimcd in lo3^ o. The collection of mathematical 
and physical instnnncnts, likeuiee in the Zivinger 
6. 1^0 renowned Kcturo-gidleiy, containing upwards 
of loOO paintmgs, mainly by Italian and Blemish 


101/ square miles. Pop. (1371) 108.030. The soil 
IS in general poor, only about one-half of the surface 


tn-iug iBijrauiB 01 ciuiivanon, the remaining n 
covered chieQy with heath and morass. The prin- 
cipal crops are ij-e and buckwheat but b.arloy and 
o.at3 are also raised. Tlie inhabitants arc chiefly 
cmploj-ed in agricidtiire, pasturage— the cattle reared 
in D. being famous — and in digging and evporting 
peat. Two pauner colonics in the west of the 
pronnee. the Bredericksoord and W’illemsoord, 
c^t^hlishod in 181S| arc emiiloycd hy the atato in 
brining ^rastc land nnder cultivation, and in hrick- 
mahinp^ waring, and other occitpationa, 

DllESHHlf, the capital of tlic lungdom of 
i].-ixouy, eitnntcd in a charming valley on hoUi 
3“ 10* N., and long. 
Id 44' E. It IS lie miles south-east of Berlin, 
and 72 miles c.isi-souili-c.'ist of Luipsic. It is 
composed of the Altstadt (Old Town), on tho left 
h.snknf the Bboj and of the jreusfcidt (Xciv Tou-n), 
on the light or northern hanlc. D. is a plc.u.siit, 
though not c.vactly a lieaiitiful torni. It motni n. 
several open squares both in the Old and JTcw Towns. 
Pom (ISi 1) 177,030. On account of its arclutcctnre 
and splendid coUcciions in art, it lias been iiutly 
cillcil the ‘German Florence.' Of tlie churches, 
the finest are tho Francukitchc, with a tower 
the Homan CathoUc Church 
(1/37—1/30), with n celebrated organ by Sillier- 
mann, and niuncicus statues and pictures: the 
Sophienkitcho; and the Kreuddrehe, with an altar- 


Tribute-money,’ and ‘The, Venus’); of Andrea del 
Mrto (‘AUrahain’s 8.scrificc’); ofFrancia; of Paid 
suroncse; of Giiilio Bomano (‘The Virgin with 
we l^tclier’); of Lconaido da Vinci (‘llranccsco 
Sfor^*); of Gnrofnlo, BcUino, Pietro Penimno, 
• Caracci, Gnido Iteni, Carlo Dole!, Cignnni, 

&c* ^Of tUc Flcmifili school, tlie collection uoosts 
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1002610 , &C. Of works of tlio Gennon scliool, the 
/!Pm of the collection is Hans Holbein’s hfodnnna. 
Of the Ficnch school, sos'cral piotiircs by Hicol.ss 
Poussin, and somo admirable landseapcs by (Usudo 
Lorraine, are tho most rcmarkahlc. 7. Tho Cahiiiut 
of Bngravin!^ in tho Zuingcr is arranged in twelve 


hiult in, the oriental shde by Semper, is also worthy 
of mention. Among tho other important bnildin'm 
may ho mentioned the Itoyal Palace, a Bh.spelc«s 
edifice, begun by Duke Gco^, 1534, and completed 
hy diignstus IL ; the Prince’s Palace, erected by 
Augustus, IL in 1718; tho Zwingcr, only the 
vestibulo of a palace in tho almost too elaborate old 
French stylo of architecture, hut containing many 
valuable antiqii.sriaa and scientific colIecti<& ; tlio 
theatre, tho academy, tho BtUhl Palace, &c. Tho 
Old and Sew Towns are connected by two hridges, 
both clffi-tVauvre of architecture. 

D. TOsscsscs many excellent educational and 
cliaritablc institutions. The Academy of Art 
opened in 17C4, to which a school of architecture 
WMs arldcd in 1815, This ccfichratcd institution 
and the musical choir render B, of no small import- 
ancc'to tho progress of art in the present day. 

^e most important branches of industry ate 
gold and silver m.'inufactnrcs, machinery, straw- 
plaiti pape^hanmngs, excellent painters’ canvas, 
colours, artificiar flowers, chocolate, porcelain, &c. 
An impnlso was given to tho coni-trado hy tho 
opening of the Com Kxchango in 1850.— Tho en- 
virons of D. are delightful. 

The most important of the B. collections are: 
1. Tho Boyal Pitblic Xiibrary in tho Japan Fahace, 
amounting to nearly .350,000 volumes. 'It contains 
many cnnositics, Bnd_ ifc particalarly complete in '■ 
the departments of Uicraiy hisioiy and dassical 
antiquity, ns well os in hittories of Franco nnd . 
Germany. 2. Tho Cabinet of Coins, likewiso in the ' 
Japan Palace. 3. Tho Museum of Hatural llistoiy . 
‘in tho Zwingcr, pairioularly complete in the minci^ < 


Palace, inclntliiig several admirable sculptures. 9, 
The ‘Green Vamt’ in tho Boyal Palace, n valnablo 
collection of prccions stones, pearls, and articles 
wrought in cnIJ, silver, and ivoiy. 10. The collec- 
tion of Porcelain in tho Japan Faince. 

D. is Imown in history os far back as tho yc.ir 
KOG, It 18 officially mentioned ns a town in 1216. 
HoOTtto lUiistrions scloctcd it for liis capital in 
f the closo of the 15th c., its prosperity 
gmdiiall}’ increased. Several siicecssivo sovcrcigiis 
Mntnbutcd to its cmhollishmcnt, particnlarly 
Augustus L and Angostiis 11, It suilcred severely, 
■ Seven Yeaw’ War; and agam 

in 1813) w'hcn Napoleon selected it ns the central 


lb4U, aao, immense damago was inflicted upon tlio 
town, but it 18 again rapidly improving. D, was 
occupied by tho Prussians in 1866 daring tho 
Austro-Prussinn war. Since that year the city has 
been enlarged and made mom delightful. Now 
streets havo_ been opened ; old irregular builcl- 
'"iH pven way to handsome and imposing 
edifices,^ The foundation-stone of a grand tucatro 
in the New Town was haid in 1871. 

BBBSBEN, Battle op. In August 1813, when 
the war between Napoleon and tho allies, after a 
short truce, broke ont afresh, the armies of tho 
latter gathered from nil sides towards Bresden, 
whidi they regarded ns tho key of tho French 
position. It was held by St Cyr with a force of 
about 30,000 men, the main body of tbo French 
under Napoleon being in Silesia, where tho emperor 
expected tiie contest was to bo waged. On tho 
^d, tho grand army of tbo allies appeared before 
Bresden. The town would in nil probahility have 
been qnicWy stormwl, had not Sohwatzenbcig and 
tho Austrians insisted on waiting the arrival of the 
Mt wmg under Klonan. Tins delay saved tbo 
French, for at haU-p.ist nine, on the morning of tho 
2Gth, Napoleon with his Gnards entered the town. 
At i'lij o’clock in the afternoon, &hwarzcnb^, 
the commaiidcr-in-ckicf of tho allies, gave ardors 
for tho attack. At various pointy the assault 
iras irnHiistiblc, but tho o^rtiine arrival of tho 
‘Young Guard’ enabled Napoleon to bazaid a sally, 
wliick was as unexpected as it rvas siicccssfiJ. 
Tbo allies foil back everywhere; but not dis- 

S irited, renewed tbo flglit next day. Towanis noon, 
loreau was mortally wonnded by a cannon-ball at 
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DRED'SCOrr CASE-t>Ti'RlSSENA. 


‘ that to dream of gold ia good-luck, -but of ^vor 
ill.* Sco Brand*s Popular Antiquiti^f by Eilia, 
where a ‘Diotionaiy of Dreams’ ia g^ven. As to 
the actual coincidences that Bometimcs happen 
hctwecn dreams and events, it is only surprising, 
considering tlio conuiless fancies that aro passing 
through our minds wliilc}^ asleep, that the coinci- 
dences are not ton times more numerous than 
' they are. 

DEED SCOTT CASE. This was a c.asc brought 
for final decision before the supreme court of the 
United States in 1850, which excited much interest 
in America as well ns in Europe. Tlie plaiiitilT was 
a negro named Dred Scott, aviio, with liis iSTife and 
two diildrcn, had been licld as slaves by a Dr 
Emerson, in tho state of Missouri. After tlio death 
of Emerson, Dred Scott with liis familj’ claimed to 
bo free, on tho gi-ound that they h.icl resided for 
Bomo time with their late proprietor in a free terri- 
torj’ — so that h.aving, ns Scott alleged, been free 
in that territory, tliey could not now bo held to 
-slavery, llib result of tho litigation was, that 
Dred Scott mid his family did not become free by 
having been taken to a free territory, and were 
nccoi'dingly still hold to bi^slavcs. 

DllBDGE, a innehino for dragging or dredging 
tho bottom of sc.is, rivers, or lakes, in order to 
bring up oj’stcra and other animals that lie on the 
.bottom. Tlio common oyster.drcdgo ia a bag-net, 
'made of iron rings, linked together to forni tho 
incshca; tho mouth is made of sheet-iron, which nets 
ns K scoop when tho dredge is let doivu and drawn 


along tho bottom as the boat sails on. The dredge 
has of hate been very extensively used by tho natu- 
ralist with very important results, among the most 
remark.able of which are- those obtained by tho 
Challenper expedition, shewing the existenco of 
animal life in great variety at'depths whore it had 
lieforo been considered impossible. . The ordinary 
naturalist’s dredge is of a lighter construotion than 
that of the oyster- fisher, and its meshes shoidd bo 
smaller. For dredging a sandy bottom, the best 
form of dredge is one like tho net used by., the 
Kentish shrimpers. 'These aro twine nets, bag- 
shaped, and of the length of the boat. The lower 
side of tho month of the net is stretched upon- a 
wooden pole, and tho other side is held up while 
tlio lower is drawn along the bottom. The quantity 
and variety of .animals drawn up' by these nets are 
astonishing. Tho dredge used for soles resembles 
the shrimivnet ; but all dredges must be modified 
to suit the bottom on which they are used.' ; •. 

DREDGING-hlAOHINE, a machine used for 
clearing out or deepening the channels of rivers, 
harbours, &e. Dredriug-machines ' aro variously 
constnicted, tho simplest’ being ^e the oyster- 
dredge deseribed above, only having a perforated 
cowliido bag instead of the chain-net, and a stronger 
‘ spoon ’ Ov iron mouth to tho bag. Tliis is attached 
to tho end of a polo, and worked irith tackle by 
men from a barge in such a manner that the loose 
matter of tho bottom is scooped up into tho 
barge. Tho liucket dredging-machine is muoli more 
efficient. It consists of a long stage or fmmeworlc 
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Section of a DredBing-machinc. 


overhanging tho side of the li.argc. This frame has a 
wheel at each cud, upon which works n_ jiowcrful 
endless ch.ain, to which is attached a scries of jier- 
forated iron buckets, each with a shovel-shaped 
steel mouth projecting considerably on one side. 
Tlio overhanging framework foniis an inclined 
]ilaiie, along which the buckets mu, descending on 
one side, nnd ascending on the other. They nro_ so 
arranged that they descend empty, nnd on reaching 
tho bottom, tho,projccting shovel or scoop-moiith 
digs into the bottom, nnd partially fills the bucket 
with tho silt ; it then turns round on the wheel at 
tho lower end of the incline, and runs up it till jic.ar 
tiio top, when it tunis over the upper end, and in 
doing so its contents are emptied into a second 
attendant barge. 'This action is continued by cverj- 
succeeding bucket of the endless chain. Tho per- 
forations are for the pa.ss.age of tho water. By 
varj-ing tho inclination of the framework, the work- 
ing depth m.ay bo increased or diniinisbcd. Some 
dredgers are fitted with two complclo sets of 
buckets, ono on each side of. the vessel, A steam- 
engine nnd boiler, suitably 'placed in Oio dredger, 
arc provided for giving motion to tho machinery, 
nnd sometimes also to a scrow-propcllcr iiiaccd. at 
tho stem. Ferhaps nowhere has river-dredging 
been carried such a length ns in tho case of tho 
CG3 


Clyde, wliich, by this process of scooping, has at 
nnd below Glasgow been converted from a river 
navig.ablc only for small vessels into an cstuarj’ cap- 
aide of bearing tho largest ships. Tho dredgers 
employed for this puqiose are moved by steam, tho 
materials scooped out being carried out to sen by 
liglitcrs. These have a large open tank amidships, 
while tho two ends aro decked overj nnd afford 
such accommodation for crew or.mnohmery ns m.ay 
bo necessary. Tho sides of tho hold aro hinged 
from tho top, and open outwards, and thus its 
contents can easily bo emptied into tho sen. - . 

DREI'SSEKA, a.gouus of lamelljbranchiato 
molluscs,' generally regarded ns bdonmng to the 
I mussel family [Miitilhla;), although, whilst tho shell 
very much resembles that of tho true mussels, the 
animal differs in h.aving tho mantle closed except at 
tho anal nnd bmnohi.al slits, and a small nnerture 
through which tho foot nnd bj'ssus protrude. — D. 
polpmorpha is an- interesting mollusc, bccariso, 
lining of late been accidentally introduced _ into 
British estuaries nnd cnmils, it has fully established 
itself, and is now nbimdant in many of them, and 
in tho rivers -with which they ate connected. 
Originally, it' is believed, a native of the tivera 
which flow into tho Caspian Sea and L-ako Aral, it 
has extended to tho canals and rivers of Germany, 



DRAINAGE TUBES— DRAKE. 


up, onka. Zealand and Eranoe. 'Wlicn hia master died, D. 

Miid. “ ““® Tf V to ®""®d on the old liado 

•nrnnw to tho .■mth considerable sncccss. 'Wliile coastans about, 

wl^b 1 ® M *o® *^® wqiloits of Hawkins in tie l^w 

ajlToeiitafl°5m^°*v '’® , Mr Snuth at first World, and the recital took snob a hold of his 

and a h^ imagination, that, selliim his shin, ho proceeded to 
f ^ 7 ^° J®®* ^®P» at intervals of from ten to Plymouth, and joined Hawkins in his hut expedi- 
feeii according to the nature of the lani tiou to the Spanish Main. The adventure was 
^encnco, horrever, has been gratolly favouring disastrous to all concerned, and D. came home much 
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tnc ^i^nce .mart should not in many cases bo more a vessel, and under the nntnTnaT..l of D, mode several 
than ^m 15 to IS feet. Tho depth, however, voyages to tho West Indies. In 1670, he obtained 
dopends gi-e.itly on tho soil— 3J and 4 fee^ ivith the a commission from Queen TCIimlwfli, and cruised in 
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®*m® ™® 0^ ™® subsoil. the town of Nombro de Dios. Ho then crossed tho 

Tlio mere tenacity of clays is not tho clement Isthmus of Dancn, and beholding the Padfia, prayed 
which determines the depth of drains, or the distance God to grant liim leave to sail an English ship in 
at which they should bo placed apart It is now that sco. On Simday tho 9th August 1673, ho cune 
well understood that the success of draining by pipes into Plymouth laden with sp^; and when tho 
depends upon tho fissures which are produced in the nows spread of 1^ nnivj,tho people forsook tho 
subsoil by_ the droughts of summer never cntirciv preacher, and came out to gaso on the brave and 
closing up ; and thus minute channels ore formed^ sueccssfid sea-rover. 

which lead the water into the drains. As the pro- Under the sanction of Queen Elizabeth, D. again 
pcrtics of cla^ become better understood and set sail in 1677, takmg with him five vcssbIb. He 
classified, pmetical men coino to be more at ono in sailed to South America, and phmdcrcd the coasts, 
regard to this important jioint connected with the In September of that year ho entered tho Pacific, 
economy of coinage. _ During his voyage, he was singularly sueccssful. 

The prmoipal advantage of drainage arc, the Ho sawed the Spanish towns on tho coasts of Chili 
deepening of tho staple soQ, and rendenng it moro and Pern, and ho captured a royal galleon laden 
friabli^ao that a superfluity of water, which would with plate. He then steered for tho north-east, 
cause tho formation of those chemical compounds hoping to find a passimo back to tho Atlantic ; but 
that are found m stagnant water, is prevented, illic tho severity of tho ci^ discouraged his crew, and 
greater depth of mould, and more perfect culture, ho took shelter in Port San Francisco. Ho stayed 
tender the soil more absorbent of moisture in dry there soveral weeks, and formally took possession of 
wc.ither. As crops can usually bo sown sooner tho country in the name of the queen of En^nd 
on drained lauds, thgy also ripen earlier, and pw- Ho then steered across tho Pacifiofortho Moluccas- 
duco more abundantly. In Wort, while drained reaching Tcrnatc, ho sailed for Java, bo 

land obtaiiu a {roater jeapaoity for moisture and stretched riWt across tho Indian Ocean for the 
ihanurc, it imparts to plants greater cajKibilitics for Cape of Good Hope, which ho donblod in safety, and 
cconcnnici^y wpldng up tho materials which they nmved nt Plymouth on Sunday tho 20th September 
find in thc_ soil nnd atmosphere, seeing they nro 1679. Ho was graciously received at court. Elizo- 
mmutained in the most healthy conditions of growtli. both banqueted on board his vessel, and conferred 
Drainage in its various ionns has, as is well on him Wo honour of knighthnoA 


known, not only improved tho fertility and value 
of land in Scotland, but materially changed the 
a^cct nnd climate of the countiy. Mosses and wet 
rushy lands have been transformed into dry and 

1 Si a «e * 


»ycd» with A fleet of 21 ships, against 
of Spain, chiefly in tho West Indies nnd 


productive ficI«to,w^o by the removal of all super- fonner voyages, ho plundered many towns, and 
ilnous poql^ tho nir is freed from those hovering | enriched hizeself with spoiL During tliin voyane, 
1 - 1 - 1 — m n 11 - . ho ■wsitodVnglnia, which colony had been reoenSy 

saiulnity. £0 the farmer, the more immediate planted by Raleigh. Thence ho returned home, 
ofivantago of dramago consists in that rapid xunnuig and it is said brought tobacco with him. 
off of Wo water whiW falls ns rain, so os to admit Spam was now preparing an Armada for tho 
of working lands without any undue delay, while invasion of England, nnd iSizabeW sent D. with 
natural spnngs nnd dampness, from whatever a fleet of 30 sail to destroy tho enemy's shins in 
source nnsmg, are also run away wiW wonderful their own harbonra. Ho entered Wo Roads of 
success. In short, subsoil dramago has been per- Cadiz, passed We batteries on Wo morning of Wo 
i •i.-?*®®*.'^'i ° ““ProTement connected IfltU April 1687, and before night, dcsbwiid 100 

with British agnoulture. . vessels, and possessed himself of immenso booty. 

DHAINAGE TUBES. Sco Supf*, Vbl. X, Ho W^ sailed along Wo coast bnniing and plimdcr- 

DHAHE, Sir Fjukcis, was hem about tho year ' _ _ . 

1639, in a cottago on ilio lianks of tho Tnvy, in Santa Cruz, who was lying in that river with a largo 
Dovrashire. His faWer was a yeoman, and had n ^fco of gallem Having dono all Wo misobief m 
family of twelve sons. He was a zealous Protestant, Ins power to Spain, D., wiW that keen appetite for 
and doringjho pcraccution imdcr Queen Mary, ho plunder which never forsook him, steered for We 
■■J'— “""Y” — -W» MSWW ViaMMA WOUIV^' . Azores,^ on tho look-ont for homewaifl-boimd ti^ 

Ills family was brought up. Ho obtained some kind surc-sli^. Ho was fortunate enough to encounter a 
of clerical appoiiitment among We seafaiing-mcn of richly laden eamtok, of whiW bo took possession. 
We distriek and in coucqncnci^ D,’s younger years On his return, he spent a considerable portion of his 
were passed among sailors'. Ho was at an oarl 3 ' ago prise-money in supplying the town of Phonontli 
aiqitenticcd to a neighbour of his father’s, who iviW water. 

possessed a bark, and occasionally made voyages to H: was next cmpli^cd os vico-odmital in Wo fleet 
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Tinder Lord Howard, ■wliicli ncattored tlie Armada, 
and broke the naval pujfromncy of Spain. In 1581), 
ho was sent to I'ortui'.d with a tlcct, to expel the 
Spaniards, whohad taken po* ‘-cssion of that kingdom; 
but the exjicdition was nn'^ULOOssful. On hia return, 
lie was elected member of parliament for Plymouth. 
In 1505, along with Sir John Hawkins, ho was sent 
with a licet to the West Indies. In the course of 
tiio expeditnin, the commanders f^uarrclled. Hawkins 
died before ivaclung Puerto Kico. Attacking the 
place. 1). received a repulse. Sailing aw.ay, he 
burne<l and plundered several towns. He c.aino 
to aueluu* in Nombrede Dios, wlieix' a ileadly di.se.aso 
brolvi' out among the Holdiers and Kailors of the Heel. 
D. T\as at last .smitten, and after struggling 20 d.ay.s 
with th*' malady, ho evpiretlon th»‘ 27th December 
l.^IC). On the day <»f his deatli, the th-et anchored 
at Puerto Ikllt*. and tin re th»- b'dd !aih)r and 
bucatUHr received his sea funeral. 

DKAKr., Kuirnr.nit. a ec Ubr.atod rhrmaii 
fcu!pt'>r, born at I'Nnnunt, 2.M dune 1S0.*», and 
traiiKsl undi r D \u* h *if I'Mrhn. Am«»ng Iim iiriii* 
eipal worlds aie a \Mth lor Infant' 

(pur*. ha'>i'«l l*v the I.mprisi ,.f lLu“*i.vi, .a *D\ilig 
Soldui,’ a ‘ \'iut r,’ 'Tie- la^ht Pr..\nK«i i»l 
Pro 'la' ('ol'i'-il all*.^'>n. al iigui*-, adorning a li.all 
in the r>‘\al pda<-*' at lU rlio). and a * Warm-r 
CMwmdl'V \i. t«'rs.' winch ii r'«K«m'd one of the 
in.*")*' r pii e- , »>f I’ru i ui ' ulptun. Hut D. ow« i 
hi'M rh'bntN « liu l]\ l.* tat o •. bint and iiu «la1lions. 
'rio re are w jt' it‘*o trsnouef his of Tcliomlie 
lus n*>t pn • n « d a lu VI * no ne-nal. His jt.ituesi 
of huiK* 1. tlie tw ' ^llltld•••l>lt^ Katn li. ductus 
Moc '■er. Ills l■n^t <■! t le n vtut ale t < do n. and his lu o 
colo ‘■al H.atm i e! I'n !• ri> 1. William III., king of 
Pne :a, tie- on-- at itm, and tin otlur at D* rim, 
di "'TV e » sp^ Mai no Ml' 'll D is at j»reo nt prob of 
of ‘•culjitun in the vd- luv <'i I’m.* Art i .at I'erlm, 
and eh' Taler of tie- tli rd r\iil. m lie* ord* r t>f tie* 
Ib d Lagle. 

Dlt.\M.Vt<»r I fnitu '/ o .1 a- ti, or di.amate* 

jKxtry, in it ^ ino t gee-ri! signite-aie-n, reprv • nt » 
\N lie h .a< let st it- I t n vri..liv» ai m ejee 
]» 0 ' tr\‘, or TT lie h d'» le-t aim at tie* mu- 1 - .al eti>r« • 
Mon liv language of ne nl.vi «motioij«, a» m iTie* 
jNsotrj*. Tie' dram \ • onse>ts »■* an inns r oual n pr» • 
fent.ateui, l'\ tie- dramitMt, of an anim.at*sl c uit . r* 

I ile'U of \ arioiis iieliT elu vU. fi..m \v ho .• t |k ot U tie* 
movi ne nt of tie- (toj \ n t" h«* gitl»*r»d. ThU', il 
H cojitni'-ted, »iii tie •‘to II vn 1. tt illi dialogue, or tie* 
dull and chang'-h ll-’W oj.li • our **, andnn llu* otht r, 
TTlth every ot’er 'js^evof jh .. uy. tt le tie r i pic or 
lyric. In miipl' dialo.;u' . tie* ni.nds of tie* .“pi .ah* r.i 
remain unchangt d . lu tie- dram.v, tie* inoveiie nt of 
tie* thoiigiiin IS M) In 1 1\ , and tlu* • \ jm i tateui of tie* 
i'-ne* ro > IV el, th.at this sp- • e i of p»«*try rairpa* 1 
every otie r in iiit* r< it .and m intvn ily. In i]»:c 
|v.-v*lry, pi r "US an* fr«ipentl\ nilrodm‘d ingag**d 
in liTilv corner atioii, and ihii is fiMie*tiiie i tie* 
e.a*'e even in It re p^'trT, but tie preTaihiig tom* of 
tlie t ix)j>.'e e. il<-* riptive .nel indir»ct. A iio\cl, «*r 
an ejiic {hi in, c.an only b«- di icnbid as dnuiiatic 
TTle’ii it .abounds in .imm.at< d cojive l••ate'n «, or wle*n 
«hn cl ai-teui prevails .o i-r d* "« npleui. All dr.amatio 
]) vtry in ly b** divided into /ne/e* and ro/ai *. Tnvgio 
po* try has for it i aim to inle re t tie* e irm st imiel, 
TTlnle* coinic pntry im rely endiavour* to produce 
amuM lie nt. Tragic [loelry iiuy b»* describe, I ns 
that Tvhich mten sts tie* mind in tie* higle*st degree* 
jj" siiilo, and cmnic noelrv as that TTliich engages 
it in the ino't (omphte fawlc^MUss. In comedy, 
gloom, sadness, .* uhriety, have no recognici d exist* 
eiici' ; whili* in tiagtdy, gae ty, joviality’, liolous 
mirth are miknoT\ n. 

Wdiiln the drama, doubtU*"’, aio'e from tli.at 

♦ ’■ j 


natural love of imitation pccidiar to man, and from 
the cUiltUike liveliness with which a simple narrator 
hives to recount anything which he has hcaid or 
seen, yet the creation of dramatic composition w.a’s, 
nevertheless, a feat of singidar boldness. This arise.s 
from tbo avido difTereiico there is between the 
disjointed elements of occasional imitation and the 
perfect invention of the genuine drama. The Old 
Tc.stauicnt, no doubt, contains numerous in.st.ancca 
of dramatic dialogue, ns in the Look of Jobj'nud 
of lyric poems placed in a tlramatic connection, 
as Solomon’s Song; but llicrc is no in^tauce in 
Hebrew literature of the existence of the drama 
propeTly HO called. The Hindus have an early 
dram.itic poetry, but, niiforlunatcly, this poetry 
only dales back to a time when the intcrcoui>o 
between (Jroece and Indi.a avas clo'^c and frequent. 
It is t«> Hreece alone that avc, accordingly, must 
look for the iiivoiitioii of the dnima, and to Athens, 
in jnrticular, for its perfection. Put even heio 
it avas originally exhilntcd only at a few festival.s 
of a ningh* gotf, Diony.sus. There can, then, be 
no doubt that the origin of the dram.a is to be 
sought for in the onthiiMia*-!!! attendant on the 
wor.*ihip of Pacchm. The ancii'iit Greek aT'riters 
t* 11 iiH, that the dram.a originated in a choral song; 
and Arist/»llc ‘1), tint it had it.s origin in the 

nngers of tlie dithyramb. Sujipo dug that it origin* 
.atc«l in the jiantoinimic dances, the dramatic art, 
like every ntln r, aTO-s only slowly iiuridcd from 
extraneous mixture*;. Pven the ongiii of tlic word 
tn\g«*ily h.as In'cn disputed, although the inventor 
of it. Anon (5^0 r..(*.), the celebrated ditliynmibic 
po. t, IS knoTvn. Tragedy from trrrr-x, 

a goat, ami f'lb', .a ^'>^g) is raid to h.ave taken it; 
n-e from tin* fact of the old dramas b* ing exhibited 
v.h'ti a go.at was Facriticid, or boc.au'--* a goat a\as 
the pn.’i*, or bcc.air’.* tin* actora avire clotlicd in 
go.l-kiii'*. (’oimtly, again either from 

h'l jof, a revel, or L'/ 1*, a villaj^e), j-igni(ies, literally, 
; itloT the r/ ;; op the i*i7ht;;*' ^0/17, from tlio 
pno’tioi* of atri)lltng*play.Ts jmblicly exhibiting their 
dr.innlic .**kill about the j‘n.*et'*. 'Jli' spis (,"ot> n.t*.) 
intro lucvd the regular dialogue into the choral 
ri pr« eutations, aud joined a jht.'Oii to the dithy- 
ramble f mg't, tt lio t\ as tlu* lir'l actor. Phrynichus 
(512 It. c.) 11 ’*’1 this ^hlg^' actor (d Thr«ijii 1 for the 
n pre*enl.vlion of fcm.ih* character*, although vith 
him the h’ric eli*nu ut j>ndomiiiated over tin* dram* 
.Ttic. No furtht.r iinj>rovement of any not** tt.u 
intro-luc**d int > tragedy beb-re the tim** of .-P chylus. 

(.\»ni**!y, .avaiii, aro •* about 5^0 r..C‘,, with .Su'*a* 
rioii.TTho travilleil about through Grev cc, ridiculing, 
fiom a Minll movable idage, the lollits and rices of 
liei tiim*. Tra *» dy, from it.* lin-t recognition, was 
dciiiiMl worthy, by r* .i** ui »*f it; f.upcrior gravity 
and staidm* •, to mttrt.ain the redned inhabitants 
of citi'i; will!-* comc'dy, at the oubet, from its 
riotous fun and jollity, avas judged iiinrc in liar* 
mony avith th** nrtic h.abita of the enuntra’ pcoitlc. 
Ill Imi*', Coin* dy inmlo it? a*..’.y into the city, and 
1‘piclianaus (JV7 n. (\), bc-^idis nuHlclliug this form 
t»f tlnxinatic wit, aftvr its inorx' MK*cc«''ful rival, 
tragedy, liUewi^o intnxluced a minihcr id di^tin- 
gui'dicd comedians to the mdiee of the Athenian'*. 
Pliorniei, M.agnc*, Crates, Cratiiiu*;, I!upoli>*, I’hcrc- 
crate**, ami An-'tophanc’*, are the highcit names iu 
coiimctinu avith the old Ciroek comedy, thu ha^t 
mentioned being, hoTvever, by far the great; .d. 
Tr.igedy, both from its idc.al character, and from 
the htatcly cothurnus and long inashs in avhich tho 
aelvvru of it appo.a.rcd, aimed at .'i rcj>rc5cntation of 
avh.at avas digniti(‘il, noble, and grand in liumau 
iiatun\ Comedy, again, fruii its .style of c.aricature, 
it s Iow*]ieeled sock, and it < grote.'-que masks, tried to 
degr,\*lc liTimanity beneath it.s natural level Comedy, 
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SItllrli {CynoeepJtdus ImeopJucus), a species of 
Baboon (ct. t.}, a natiTo of Guinea, similar to tbo 
mandrill, lint rather smaller and less ferocious. 

BItllili is a TOncinl name for the exercises 
tlironch irhich soldiers and sailors arc passed, to 
g.iiali^ them for their duties. It is subject to 
numeraus varieties, according to the number and 
o^nisation of the men drilled at one time, and the 
kind of weapon to wliieh the exercises relate. Hie 
infantiy, the cavalry, and the artillery all have 
dificrent kinds of drill. The militia and the volim* 
tem dilTcr from tho regulars, if not in the kind of 
drill, at least in the circumstances under which it 
is carried on; the squad-drill, company-drill, and 
battalion-drill, v^- both in the numbers concerned 
and in tho routine of exercises. And so liken'isc 
in tho navy, the drilling of seamen viirics in kind, 
accor^g to the duties likely to be required. 

It » generally considered that four months' drill 
is required to fit an infantry recruit for service. Tho 
progress depends grc.vtly on the intelligence of tho 
mctL It is on tins ground tluit the Itifle Volnn- 
teers, enrolled in such large numbers in ISGO, hnvo 
betm so advantageously lunccd ; composed almost 
entirely of young men, whose intdligenco has been 
developed by a modcratdygood cduaition, the corps 
liavc ad^'anccd to a degree of profidency which has 
attracted tho marked attention of military officers. 

Manuals of Brill have been prepared for all the 
various branches of tho two services. Brill-boll^ 
in which drill can bo carried on oomfortably in any 
kind of weather, arc now commort. 

BBUiI/, a fine linen fabric of a satiny finish, 
used for summer dresses for gentlemen. Brills ate 
worked with five shafts, excejn fancy patterns, which 
ate wierr^t with eight shafts. 

BBIIjIiIKG, BBIIiIi. ^Btilling is the muno 
applied to the mode of sowing in regular rows, ns 
dlstiugaishcd from broadcast sowing, oitfi the drill 
is tho mimo of tho imjdcment employed in this 
process ; tho term drill is also frequenty ajiiffied to 
a row of drilled crop, as a drill of potatoes, com, or 
turnips. Lt nil coumiies in which miuse and Indum 
conr nro grown, tho piinidpilQ of drilling hiu been 
long known and acted upon. In gardening it has 
been practised everywhere from time immemorial ; 
but ito extension to fidd-oultnro is comparative^ of 
recent date. iletliroTall invented a drilliiig-rtuichino 
in tho early x>art of lost century, and did much to 
show its merits in the culture of grain and root crons. 
Sinco 1^ time, the use of this implement in too 
caso of both white and green crops, has in many 
districts become general Tho crops which arc 
now most generally drilled, ore clover, flax, cereals, 
boons, peas; potatoes, turnips, beet-nwt, colo-scc^ 
and carrots. Of tocso, dorer and flax arc sown in 
drills at' about 3 or 4 inches apart; cereals from 6 
to 12 inches; and lusina, potatoes, and turnips at 
from 23 to .30 inches apart; too general mle,how- 
cror, with most green ciq^ being that toe space 
betiveen too rows should admit of tho passage of 
a light plough or hoe, drawn by a horse, without 
danger to toe plants, A great variety of drills are 
now in use. The system of lifting the cyain in 
small Clips and conveying it to too coulters has 
been long in use. Garrett of Saxmundham, Suffollc, 
a out of whose corn-drill is given, and Hornsby of 
Grantham, are favourito makers of com and turnip 
d^ls. Latterly, B. lleid & Co. of Aberdeen- have 
acquired fame with their Patent Biso Corn-drill, 
winch is popular ii} Scotland and some' parts of 
England. Ono powerful recoinmendation of drill- 
ing is, that by means of it a considerable saving 
of seed is efiected in too sotring of whito crom ; but 
tho great o^vantogo is, that m the caso of green 


crops, it enables tho farmer more Tc.idily to clean 
tho land, both by tho hand and iiy tbo horse-hor. 
Abont one-hidf the seed suffices when deposited by 
the drill-machine, compared ^vith what the hand- 
sowing requires, and the seed is more regularly 
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spread and better covered. Tho braird comes np 
moro uniformly, and the straw is stronger and 
stiiTer. Bnll-sowing is slow work, but it is so 
efficient that it is gaining on the brood-cast. To 
keep too soil stirred and pulverised, wMch can only 
bo properly done where too ci^ have been 
drilled, fiivonrs tho retention and absorption of tho 
moisture. 

In England, turnips are sometimes drilled by a 
machine on too flat; while in Scotland, they are 
olwam sown on ndges or drills fonuM by tho 
donbla-mouldcd plougm The double-board or drill 
plough is to be found now on almost every form, 
and its introduction has saved muchlnbonr. Turnip- 
sowing machines which take two drills at too time 
have been common for years, and potato-planters 
taking two rows at the stripe are bemg introduced, 
but have not been cstablitoed yet. One of these 
was tried, with interest and success, at tho Boynl 
English Show, held at Hull in 1673. 

BRILLS nro tools used for boring or drilling 
holes in metal, bone, ivory, hard woodn Ac. They 
ore nsunlly made of a square steel bar, flattened out 
, at too catting end; this part is brou^t to on on^ar 
point like a mear-heiid, and the cutitog edges 
forming toe angle are bevelled in iqiposito directions. 
Those whioh mvo a projecting pm in too centre, 
and chisel-shaped cuttum edges on eato side id too 
pin, ore called ' centre bita’ There are various con- 
trivances by which toe drill is made to revolvn For 
drilling iron, sted, and large brass work, toe lathe 
is commonly used, the drill being fitted into a square- 
hole chuck, and too work pressed against it while 
revolving liy toe screw and centre of toe puppet 
The trues or drill-iloeb is commonly used ^ car- 
penters for centre bita, and occasionally for motal 
work. Ihis is a curved handle; which is made to 
revolve by the hand, while one end is pressed 
against tire chest Sniall drills for metal work are 
mounted with a ferule or pulley, or ore fitted into a 
stock with such a pulley on it ; a piece of cane or 
spring-sted is mounted with a string like an archer’s 
bow,^at loose enough to wind round the ferule. 
By drawing the bow lengthwise, the drill is made 
to revolve, and is at the same time pressed against 
too work by means of a breael-plale, which is held 
against the chest of the workman ; this breast-plato 
has indentations upon it, which serve as sockets, 
into which the end of tho drill-stock or drill works. 

BBIMTS. See Wnrrmi’s Bahk. 

BBINHIHG UBAGES. Some of these aro of 
great antiquity, and all are interesting in coimcction 
vrith the history of manners. Besi£s sacniices of 
animals and oracles of food, tho Hebrews made 
drink-ofierings a solenm rdipons service. To mark 
too spot where he communed with God, Jacob set 
up n pilliV of stone; and 'poured a dtink-ofieiing 

en 
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tliorooii.’— Goii. .\.\.\v. M. Wc lo.irn Gi.it sucli B.icri- and iv.i'.r.iil-lmwl, ivo may refer to Brand's Popular 
lices avero not made .aloiin to tliu true God; for Aniujuitk.i, edited liy Ellis. It is enoii"li hero to 
avomen are raid to have pom. si out ‘ drink-ollerings qnoto from that .authority the follouing pa^tagn. 

nnto otlier pod..’ ler. \ii. IS. Such a sl.atcment ‘ililiicr on an ancient cup (A rc/ioofo'/io, xi, dllO), 

is .amidy v< iili. d hy lup.m avritors. Among the informs us that “the introduction of Chri..tianity 
Greehs an<l Homans', tlieHouring out of a libation .amongst onr ancestors did not at .all contribute to 
to the oods avr.a a common religious observ.ancc. A the .abolition of the iir.actico of av.asselling. On 
libation ai. as niad'e on the occasion of Bnlenmiir.ayers, the contrary, it began to asauine a hind <if 
and also h. foie nil .als. ’rhe»o libations atero nsiialla' religious .aspect, .and the avassel-boavl itself, avhieh 
i.f nii'ldut'd avme, but they avero also sometimes of in the great monasteries av.as jilaced on the .abl.ot’.s 
mill: ddul.d aMtl'i avat.T, 'or avater llaa-ouied avith t. able, at the upper end of the refectory or e.ating- 


houev 'Plior,. are many references to these libations h.all, to bo circulated amongst the community at 
be .s'nohoeh'i, .E..ehylu'i, I'liny, and other avriters. discretion, roccia-ed the honmir.able appellation of 
'file lili.ition at me.a'ls eonsi.slid of pouring a small ‘J’oculum charit.atis.’ 'J'his, in our niiia-ereities, is 
uuantityof Inpmr from the eup on the ground— so e.alled the graee.cnp.” The iioculum charit.atis is 
much avasto being a hind of propitiation, or .an act aiell translated by the toast-m.aster of most of 
K.mewh.at iqiiivaleiil to the aGcing of a bh -ing. the public eompaniei of the city of London by the 
^e,, ,s;\i.j;irii r. avonli, a “loa-ing eiip.” After dinner, the master 

’I'i-oiiithi e'.aiid liiiiilar ii a.a-a in remote tim. i and av.ardens ilrinh t.) their visitors, in .a loa ing 
i-priino the eireinonul ob«.. nance of drinhing cup, and bid them all heartily avelcoine.’ The 
li.'iltirs or the iilteniig of a ].ions, heroic, or <aip [a silver llag'.n eontaiiiitig warm Hpiccd avinej 
fiiendiv lentim. iil before ipianiiig liipior on f. .tive tie n eirciihit. s i.miid the table. Hie p.jrson who 
ise.a'io'iis. It has b .. 11 ilat'.! that the |.r.aetic.- of id-.lg. i.t.iii.ling up aihil.t Im msglibour drinks 
plid'sn" or laaiiip ’I 'ih'.l.ge von.' ori'giiiat.'.l in to him.’ 

I'.iieiami'in th.' Hkh e.'it b. I'li ; tie n in e. .' ary | While tin; di-inhing of he.alths is thin of old date, 
f.>r <)«»'• to wntkli <'\' r t)n r-xf^-tvof hi» , tli<‘ of tlu* wtinl * in inoilcrn, hrwin:; 

aiheii til., eiiii aias at he. lip'. 'Blit the eietom of j had its origin in the practice of ]iiittiiig a ph-co of 
ilrilil 111 " In .illln a'l pi .t m.mtioii...l, n of far higln-r . t-.a- ti .1 bn a.l in a jug of ale. In lire called ‘ a toast 
•anti.iiiira ami v..n .hnai.l iiiiiii. .liately from the and t.ank.ard.’ The cm tom of so using the avoid ii 
's.. .1. roil 1 coiiaia lalitn i of a .‘^.•amlinaviin and .said t.i have had its ri‘-‘ at Bath, in the reign of 
iiioiiic nm.strv (■"' V.M ii M.l.vl, if not aa ith I Ch irh i 11. It happened that on a public d.ay a 

iqiial hKelilio..d' fr..m tlm ii i.a i of | e. lebrit.d b.'.anlv of those times av.as in the ero-a 

Briton- ailmuir.' oflMtic ornaii. Aib.rvia toM , [..r lar.;e piiblicj b ith, and one of the eroavd of Inr 
of a (. a t piacii bv lb mm t (.V.h e.) .at hn ttrimg. .admin rs t.. .1; a pl.a • of the av.ati r m avhieh the fair 
hoblof Thou • i.a-..'r. m l.iinmlm bin-, to tlm Briti-h ' mm 'to..!, and drank Inr health to the company, 
kill" Vorti rn, ami of tlm b. u itclitm nt of the roy.al i Tli.-ro a'.ai in tin’ place a gay fellow hall-fipsy. avln. 
ein't bv tin- cliann i of Ib.aaena. tlm young .and' otlbnal t.i jiim|> ill, and ih elan d. thorn, di ho llknl 
'lit'-r t'f !n» Mit‘ r. llou'in’.i r."* l^iu-ir, li** lu'we tlif' jm* 

n'MrL ' fh- /rvunllv Kn- It ailI i-n • tho j . .1 in h'u nM.lntion; y.'t thn y.him 

viiu-cui. to l!.'* I JJI • I r i'r.if /. A-.?', or, 1<> th-' nt honour vlncli u done 

• Ib-ar l in- v.'ur in alth,' is o't.m' <|m.;. ■! .as th.. bi the la.ly aie im ntimi in onr Inpiors, avlin h.as 

on an o' oi'r'rlill oai.tiii.; . apn mim. as.v lil .and I < v, r liiu-e b..ii r.albd a toaat.-/ntbr. Begnii in 

I ai.a 111. lip- tl.ondi ai a a.l im an . pb .l.nn.; or tin- f..rm of biasliii ; boaiitn i at private jurtn s, 
In illh ilriiikiii.' imlep. mb Iitlv of tin- : .a im; of toasts avero in tiim- i iveii on .all rnrts of Mibjeet i .at 

B..W, n.a ami e.'.'t,,,,dv v,.ai ii-'t tin n iitt- r. .1 b.r tin- pnhlio f. .livitn >, .aeeon'pamvd a'ltli roiimls ot cln’er.i 

lir-l time w.a ul is ib rn. ■! fr..in tin- oM Ain.-lo- .and hiirr.h-, tln -e in.i.y demonstnitmiis heing now 
.‘'aaoii ll'i” I •' 'B.' in In alth,’ ami ir.-s/.-if ami call, d ‘the honour'.’ The fatigue of .aimoimcing 
yin'ie- /..lias, re th.. Ii-Iial alien lit phr.v. 1 in (puiriiig < aeiting rntimeiits n to gnat, that in .all 

among th" Biiglrh. .ainl eain.iiMimin aaith ‘Here as.-lbonh r- .1 l.arg.- a,' 'i.mbli. a a tsire.t-liia'.ter is nn- 

is to 'von' ami Til pb.l-^' a.'.n.' of hit. r turn s. ploy. .1. Sl.amlmg 1- hind the thairm.an, this ohcial. 

Tin- ri'phn .tn.i. of v.a-.ail bv 'an .d.l writ- r, Boberl 1- uh i proel.uming the to.v.ts, a.:ts as a luglcm.an 
de Bnimi.., mav 1... .appr..pr.at. la ,p. .tel : t.. r. /..late the chipping of hands and the ‘ hip, hip, 

hurrahs' ot tin- eomi'any. ‘Toasts, certainly, m 
' '1 b. . i. lb. r C" •..Ml .Siel le r t thil ipii'c look, more lil-.- a medium f.ir t.ahing an- 

Win 11 tie i .so .at tl..- .ab- or (. t. in.l.-hnit.- ipiantilv of avima than that i p.mt.aneinir 

111. man that b si> ip'.are liim tbink effinion of tin' In .art in hoimur of r'Une clieri-hed 

Sall'.fsv ir.'---'i"r, .am! t'. bim d'liila iiidivi.lual, ai hioli tin y originally avi re. On cert.iin 

Ib th.at l.i'blis • alb- • ay, ll'”■Il'r. ions tin "'•! ignal . are hu-Iii'd, and the convivial 

_ne-t..tb.r.alb'.-.ya-...., /S,--..- .Ii'/r. ,ii..,„,,.o The rlVrel ia 

K;''\m^o? b Go'llprr'lt'o -rt-nly nither etartlnig A eonvivi.a! gkas. to the 

inLm<»ry «*i (uu' dupArt- il Im Furuly ^>uu' Uuni^ in it 
Tin 1. -irut I !tl« M, in a n.-t-' t-u Ui- /VV *^^ *'*'*» pnudioAl .-ih- urdity.’— Mp' StoiK-'.s CVti f*i!irA p (/ 

*1 ! ■ ^' A i'U't'Mii in f 'Ml'* put** Ainoii^ u*' ; 1 7 fi’Anm (lb In). J in* .’ilriurdity nf tliu hoK* 

riirnn tin* v nrly Wai li^d.- in lln* country t<\i tin* Mrtun hai uu'ura tl tlio n'pruln-n-'sioii nf toinporAnro 

vi'^’d tif tin* in w y« .ir, 1 ct*njtcturr was a .* ovU' tii i, without Any pt'icnptil'U' AhAtpiin iit ; hut 

UsiiaI cTiunuiv AJinui * tin* SaX"!i‘i h* fun.* ]Iini;i’‘t, thcohl custtuii (»f drinking Iu'.aUIi*! aI pri\ aIc jt-irtioa 


Auuuu: tin* Kinjlrh. And ^^^^n\lntml \Mtii ‘IltTOj 
i-i to Vun,’ Aiid ‘I 'll pit'!-'' v*u, ol* hit* r tnini. | 
Tin* rxpliu itU'Si of v..i**'nl I'V an v\*\ writ* r, Itnbcrl 
dc iJrunin*, imy Im* apj'r«’prnt* U tju •tu*! : 

* '1 li. a is (In r O'* ftiid h* r r- t 
^\’!n n tin i at* .a', tl.'* *a!*' **7 h t, 

HI. Jinn tli'.l 1' 'll ‘p'.Arn Inni tlnnk 
S^ll'’ f\v .-Mil! t‘> liun d'lnlL. 

Ih tluAl hiddii 'All.' '-vy. ir.— n'o. 

'I'ln- t'ltln r ♦ ill'' n nm. J/raJ 
Tii'.t f-iN Wf ill- ilrml.M «-f tin* o*'p, 

Ks Mnllmh’A'.s In it up.' 


nn'.m tin* v .irly Wa-i liad** in tin* country oti tin* mjIuii Im iiicura tl thu rrpruhniuMou of toinporann) 
vi'^’d t>f tin* in w vt .ir, ^^llnll 1 cnnjtc'turo was a .* ovu* tii i, without any pnicnptil'U' Ahatnun iit ; hut 
Usiial cTi unuiy annui^ tin* h* fun.* ]Iini;i’*t, thcohl custtuii of drinking ln.'.AUh*i at pri\ ale jt-irtioa 

Ai A ind*! of h'■.lUll•^\ i-hiii': (.and i^-tIi.ii'i ytni it iniw pvrii uj> in ^ood rncinty, alono witli tlio 
inihiht iinkn it ^Vl•(h■h' il), winch w.ri expm t niinnn^ exc**‘”ei which ^^(*ro fonnyily pr.tcti'ai'd. 
otlu r inlniu’Mii that form tjf driiikint: to the linaUli J^paco i*! not AlTorded in tln^ pn 'ont work to do 
of tin ir ini'lrt '*'1 Ainl fri- nd-i. ‘•Ikni* V(n, In no more than pl.inco ut the div(’n'’ty of drinkun’ 
ini', hnin* t**, In'in* iin*, h'un* iiftr.arn (tiam Stnpln- inai^ri in conncclion avith iloiiie-atio events aiul 
iiitnn," in Tlaiitin', ami iiilinit** oth'T t'*diiiioim ^ of ^'^clal intercourse, Thcro averc, A'> is avcll known, 
that nnlun* in liiin, M.arli.d, Ovid, Hor.aci*, nml rin*h at one time drinkings on the occa^iion of hirth^j, 
more A-ic'inj' imarly avith the f.iMhion now ired; h.aptismM, inarnaoes, and even deaths ; tho^c last, 
a-.e callin': it \a In-.d'lh, n*i tln-y did aho in dinet which inclmU'd the gloomy ft-rtnitics of the 7>y/;* 
tuiiii'’/ Fit furlln r p.arlicul:ir:i conccrnini: \v;L''jail ini/.r, or avakc over the coq>iO of the dcccAsed, hciiicj 



BBXP— SBOGEEDA. 


jy-AM ii « v«iMp*ci.wu- jui wxia«* Qi a woimo aoonray or mnaorr. lor tne tmrnosQ of 

-f f olUicr diiiJMg throwinc olFflie irater, Tirlieneo it is also a 

xv ^vatc>taileor\reatlieiMno«Mine. Thou^ such ■was. 

JwiSf. its piimtivo mo, & 6n^o iTttol^ 

Tok^ Ijv ®t!n«dns jot- became a mero ornamental amenda^ wbich ecrv«fl 

diatactcr of a to mrioh and define tbo ontbne of tSe arch. It doos 
Insa ^x i“^ts of a cheer* not generally extend lower than the springing of the 

sXe^hfc so<^to ham son^t the arch, thongi this mle is by no iS^^thout 
those intoxicating agents, in -which it excgitionsT When the tmeen' e-xtends to a lower 
*® indulge— whcM ^ey wens Icreh tte external dripstone mnally accompanies it. 
We ^ 1 ? ??? ““tions that, at the north dMsroy 5 

^ the philosophy of the suh- Otham CJhurch, Kent, it descends the whole le^h 

*“e T>e imy pMosophy in it j and it cannot of the jamK The dripstone is not so constat a 
lau to be observed, that just in proportion to an feature m continental as in Euriish Gothic, 
mcrcase in the number of comfortable homes, the ■nwrrrwir .... i • xi < , 

cidfavation of mental resources, aud the spread *i? name of a largo 

of a taste for ha^css recreations, the more ^ous occasionally set upon the mizzen yard or galE A 

of the old convivialities disappear. Latterly, many 

nTVIttasyiev « I 


amusing traditions reacting the drinldng habits of 
a past ago in Scotland, where they longest llourislied 
without alteration, have been given in the Jfemoin 
<)fLord Oocltuni, the Auto&ioyjw^y the Jteu. Dr 
Mexan^rr Carme, and the Beminitoenees ofChangea 
fa Soekil Dife in Scotland* by the Very Key. Lean 
Jtamsay (ISCO). _ 

As regards misecllnneona driiiking observances at 
one lime common, we can refer but to a few of the 
more prominent. Perhaps the most ofiensive of all was 
that customary amdng tradesmen of imposing fines 
to be consumed in lignor. Apprentices, on being 
introduced to a workshop, jiaid so much entry-money 
to be spent in drinlc, and Kimnai. exactions were 
made from journeymen on entering a new employ- 
ment. Ibis washed paying their /wtinp. 'N^'hcn 
Benjaum LVanhlin, 'on hu getting cm^oyment in 


VX'WvVvV. \v. -- . 
WXx'* J-^'Y V\Vk''‘ 
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a pnn&g-office in London, refused to comply ■with 
this mismevons custom, he experienced, as ho tells 


0, tho Driver. 


us, a ■variety of petty aimpyanccs. Among ship- , j. - . ... 

wrists, tiio penalty of non-payment was flog'dng .coKcd we dneerAmom, extends tho foot of 
■Bilfi a band-saw from time to tone, and other mnC . ® S®®* ®™' “® “ cutter's 

treatment. Wo refer to Dunlin's Drintdng Ueages _ mx- , - v « 

Q/'GraztBritei'n(lS39) for many curious dotmls-of DBITING, Funiops, This, which was often 
this 'kind. Hapj^y, tho abolition of these usages ofTeDCo at common law, is made a otatutoiy 
bos kept pace with tho irKwavinp iTitnii.yxgn,. oficnce by 24 and 2fi Vict. c. 100, s. 35, so that if 
of toe ■working-classes, and of such outrages littlo is cuy person shall sniTcr any boddy barm, by reason 
now heard. Prisoners, on bring lodged in j^ os ®t the wanton and furious driving or racing, or by 
rriated in too novels of Smollett and others, wero the wilful misconduct of any coachman, or other 
obliged to pay gamiA for drink to too brotherhood person having tho charge of ony carriage or vehiclo 
of vwch they mid become membera. This pitiless ni any place, too offender shall bo guilty of a 
exaction is' now totally gone, through too rificatw misdemeanour, and punishable by two years' im- 
of modem prison-discipline. * prisonment. Spcciol penalties wore often put in 

The giving of tuffs (Laknilc,faTcwril) to servants general and local Boad Acts; and 2 and 3 Will, 
on (imtting a gcntleman’a house, -whirii became so u- hy which tho laws relating to stage 
intolerable in toe ISth c., as at length to bo given carriages and horses let for biro were consolidatca, 
up by rmivcrsal consent, mc.int, doAtlcss, a ^t to enacts that apy driver, conductor, or guard, guilty 
-be spent in drink to ■toe health of toe donw, and of furious driving, shall forfeit £3 (s. 48). The 
was analogous to -the custom of giving a tiinb-gdd owners are liable for toe penalty ■where the driver 
in Germany, and a pmtr boirc m Pwee, to scr- guard is not known, or cannot bo found. As to 
■rants, drivers of carriages, and others. There yrae, uuhs, see Hackhev Carriages. Within tho metro- 
at ono time, numerous drinking usages connected puh's they are regulated by 1 and 2 Will. IV. c: Zl, 
with departures. ' We need only notice tho Imailie und other statutes, inriuding 32 ond 33 Vick a 115. 
{S' -* 1 ^ Bornctoes called, a /on DEQ'GHEDA (Ir, ‘bridge of tho ford’), a wdl- 

^ drinking at a^my-going gE pariiamentaty and xnnnidpal Inugk and sca- 

^ degree, onco port, In a county by itself of £inc BqTm., on tbo 

~ of Scot^dj also toe {.oiders of Meath wd Louth, on boSh si^es, but 

^ t *'‘® ffigUau^. cpiefly k. of the Boyne, 4 macs from its month, 

and 31 miles N. pf Dublin. The Dublin andBdtast 

feet high. There ore linen and cotton manufaoturcs, 
Sa^efe ^ ““d “ iron-foundry: 


■Gx XU tanning and brewing works, and an iron-foundry. 

^ It has a considembw trade, chiefly with Livcr]iool, 
g, so 140 miles ]3.6.K, principally in com, meal, flour. 


DBIP, too projecting edge of n moulding, so 140 miles ]3.6.E., principally in com, meal, flour, 
champed as that the ram wiU top from it instead cattle,' provisions, linen, uidcs, and butter. Great 
of trilling down-toe wall. — Parlxr. nuantitiea of ale ate sent to too colonics. Vcssi^ 



DRINKING USAGES. 


thereon.’— Gen. xxxv. M. 'Wc Ic.im tliJit such sacri- nnd w.-u^Kiil-bowl, avo may refer to Rrand’s Popular 
liccs were not inado nlono to tlio tmo God; for Antiquities, edited by Ellis. It is enough hero to 
ivoinen are said to have poured out ‘drink-offerings q\ioto from that authority the following passages. 

unto other gods.' .ler. vii. IS. Such a sLatement ‘Milner on an ancient cup {Ardueolooia, xi. 420), 

is amply vcriUcd hy pagan -writers. Among the infonns us that “ tho introduction 'of Christianity 
Greeks and Romans, tho pouring out of a lik.atio'ii amongst our ancestors did not at all contribute to 
to tho gods av.as a common religious observance. A tho .abolition of tho practice of av.assoUing. On 
libation was m.ado on the occasion of solemn prayers, the contrary, it began to assume a: kind of 
and .also liefore mc.als. These libations Were usually religious aspect, and the avassel-bowl itself, which 
of uiidilutcd wine, but they were also sometimes of in the great monasteries avas idaccd on the' abbot’s 
milk diluted with avater, or avatcr flavoured avith t-able, at the upper end of tho refectory or eating- 


ouantity of linuor from tho cup on tho grotmd— so c.alled the grace-cup.” Tho pocidum charitatis is 
nmch avaslo being a kind of proiiitiation, or an act avcll translated b^- tho toast-master of most of 
Fomewhat equivalent to tho a-sking of a blessing, the public companies of tho city of London by the 
See SaciiiFicr. aa-ortls, a “Im-ing cup.” jVftcr dinner, .the ra.^ster 

l-'roiu the.ao'nnd similar iLsages in remolo times and av.artlcns “drink to their yisitora, in a loadng ' 
.< .. • 1 ,.i law! llifttan nil liMr4i!v wninnmp.' Tho 


or pnvinc l yon. in imn. 

the Kith c./it \w\n^ then' nccoflsary While tho drinking of hcMths hUius of olcl dntc, 
lor ono to watch over tlio rafclv of liifi coin|Kiniori the npplicntion of the word ‘ to.-wt in modern, ha%'ing 
avhen the cup was at lii.s lips, 'itiit tho custom of b.ad its origin in tho practice of putting a piece of 
drinking lic.alths. ns iiist mentioncl. is of far higher toastcsl bn-ad in a jug of ale, hence c.alled ‘a toast 
aiiliquilv and w.xs derived immesliately from tho and tankank’ llie custom of so using tho word is 
Vi-sleniiia convivialitiisi of a .Scandinavian and said to have had its rise at Rath, in tho rcimi of 
O'...!....:., I-,. i.,.„ v.iiiiinl if not avith Charles II. It happened that on a public day a 


'J'eutoiiio ancestn- (see V.aui.aUA), if not avith Charles II. It liapiicncd that on a jaubric day a 
eipial likelihoo<r from tho usages of the c.arly celchratcil lieauty of tho.so turn's ayas in the croFS 
Rritons avho were of Celtic origin. A story is tohl (or largo public] bath, and one of the crowd of her 


of a fe.v.t given by llcngist (r.lh c.) at his strong- adiiiinTS took a gl.iss of the av.alcr m avhicli the fair 
hold of Thoiig-c.aster, in Lincolnshire, to tho Rritish one stooil, and drank her hc.alt i to the company, 
king Vortig. ni, and of tho bewitchment of Uio roy.al Tlicro av.as in the l-lacc a ray fclloav lialf-tiMy, who 
guest by thu charms of llowena, tho young and offered to jump in, and declarctl, though ho likisl 
beautiful d.augbter of his enlert.ainer. Rowena’s not the liquor, lie would have the toast. Ho avas 
addres-i, ns she graccfullv knelt and prescnte.1 tho opi«.ed in his resolution ; yet this whim rave 
aviiie-cup to tlio king, LiVrer hminq, tmsi heal, or, foundation to tho present honour avbich is done 
•Dear king, your be.alth,' is often quot«l as tho to the lady wc mention in our liquors, avho has 
origin of our fllill oxlnlinp cxiitvarion.^ w.issail fltnl ever ninco Keen called n toMt.— in 


OaXUll M CrJ /HU, Jisj .7. .. . • i, ' 11 

/>n/>c /irif wore the u*»uM nneiont in rjuaffinK tlir?o cxcitine pcntiracnw w bo grcsit, that m nil 

lunoiiK tlio Kncjlwli. and p>iionvmou5 wlU •Hero wclKonlcnxl Inm wjcmMiesS n 

ii to you.* nnd ‘I’ll you,’ of Utcr thiiea. jdoyetl. Standing behind tho cliairmim, this onicwl, 

The explanation of ava.«-sail by an old aaiitcr, Robert ksidcs proclaiming tho to.aat.s, acts as a fugleman 
do Ilmiine, riiav bo npiiropriatcly quoted; to rvgiilatc tho clapping of luiads and tho lup, hip, 

‘ hurrahs’ of the company. ‘Toasts, certainly, m 

‘nrwia Iher cuatoin an.l her gcat this guise look more like a medium for taking an* 

■When tliei are at tho ale fir test. indcllnitc quantity of wine, th.an that spontaneous 

Ilk man that Icvis ((waro him think effusion of tho heart in honour of somo cherished 

Kallo ray tlo'-rilV, and to him drink. individual, wliich they originally were. On certain 

He-tliat hidilis Falla »ay. It nijuile, occasions, these sign-als are hushcel, and the convivial 

Uia tother Falla Fay again. y>nnt.n//r. . silence.” The effect is 

Sl:;d hi,'f:s:-'te- -mainly rather st.arUinp A convirial gto to the 

incmorj' of one dojiartcd has Burcl}’ Bomctlunp in it 
The leanic.l Sahlen, in a nolo on tho PolqoWion. of practical nhsurUity.’— Mra Stone’s Ghronicles o/ 


uiual ceremony ninong tho Saxons l>cforc llcngist, the old custom of drinking healths at private parties 
M n noto of licalth-wiihing (and bo ]K.Tha|w you is now given up in good Bocicty, along with tho 
might in.ako it SVish-hcil), which \\*ns cxprc-st among excesses which were formerly practised, 
other nations in Uiat form of drinking to Uio hc.iUh i>paco is not afTonlcd in the present work to do 
of their mistresses and fricnils, **.Bcno vos, beno moro than glanco^ at tho diversity of drinking 
nos, beno to, licno me, i>cno nostram cliam Slepha- u.sagcs in connection snth domestic events and 
nium,** in riautu.s, and infinilo other testimonies of Bocial intcrconrac. Thcro were, as is well Immvn, 
that nature in liim, Martial, Ovid, Horace, and Bucli at ono tiino drinkings on tho wcasion of births, 
moro agreeing nearly with tho fashion now usc<l; baptisms, marriages, and oven deaths; those 
wc calling it a health, as they did also in direct which included uio gloomy fcstiNitics of tho x/t/i'- 
terms.* For further particulars concerning wassail iraire, or wako over the cori»so of the deceased, being 
C73 




DKOMORE— DROUYN DE LHUYS. 


Tvliicli it very soon fails. Dromedaries are some- 
times trained to run races. 'Wlite dromedaries are 
particularly prized in some parts of the East. See 
Oaiici.. 

DBOMO'KB {DnttTA Mor, Great Kidge), an 
Episcopal city in the north-west of the county of 
Down, on the Eagan, 14 miles south-west of Belfast. 
It has linen manufactures. Pop. (1871) 2308. In 
the pe.at-hog3 hero were found the remains of an 
elk, the apace between the extremities of whose 
horns measured 10 feet 3 inches. Korth of D. is a 
mound or r.ath, CO feet high, irith three concentric 
intrenohments, and grc.at outu’orks towards the 
Lagan. The see of D. was founded by St Colman 
in the Gth c., but is now rmited with those of Doum 
and Connor. Jerem3' T.aylor, when bishop here, 
built the present church. 

DEOITE. S^e Bee. 

DEO'ETHEISr. See TnnoNDiiJEM. 

DROORAJAPATA'M, or DOOGOORADZE- 
PATA'AI, a town on the Coromandel coast of 
Hindustan, possesses rem.ark.able facilities for navi- 
gation, both maritime and inland. It stands on 
an inlet, which connects Blackwood Harbour with 
Pulic.at Lake, the former being the only safe h.aven 
on the west aide of the B.ay of Bengal, and the 
latter being .artificially continued as far as Madnas. 
The place is GO miles to the north of hladras, .and 
34 4:0 the south of Hollore, m l.at. 13" 09' H., .and 
long. SO’ 13' E. 

DRO'PSY (Gr. hydrops, from hydor, waatcr), a 
class of diseases alw.ays of serious import, tliough 
not often, perlmps, directly fat.al. D. is rather a 
symptom than a disease; it consists of the effusion 
of watery fluid from the blood into the skin and 
subj.aoent textures, or into the c.avitie3 of -the body. 
When the effusion is oliiofly in the superficial parts, 
the dr'opsy is called Anasarca [ana, upon; sarx, 
the flesh) ; when it is in the abdomen, it is 
termed .^cites; when in the chest, Hj’drothor.ax. 
Dropsy most commonly depends on disease of the 
heart (q. v.) or kidneys (q. v.); in cases 'f ascites, 
the liver and spleen .are often at faiUt. The trc.at- 
ment of dropsy is chiefly by diuretics (q. v.), and 
other ovaouant remedies, which remove the fluid 
from the textiues by unloading the blood of its 
excess of scnim. It is, however, a matter of some 
difficulty to find’ the proper remedy in e.aoh iudi- 
vidiual c.ase. In aU cases of dropsj', the internal 
organs should be, if possible, submitted to a strict 
medical examination, and the tro.atment regulated 
accordingly. 

DRO'PWORT. See SriUTEA. and Watep. Dp.op- 
wonx, 

DROSERA'OEiE, a natur.al order of exogenous 
plants, consisting entirely of herbaceous plants, 
w'hich generally inhabit marshy places, and are often 
covered with glands. The loaves are frequently all 
radical, and they, and the flower-stalks are rolled up 
in bud like the fronds of ferns. There are five 
sepals, five petals, five, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
stamens ; the fruit a one-coUed c.apsule, with numer- 
ous seeds. About 100 species are known, distri- 
buted over most parts of the world, many of them 
plants of vciy delicate appearance; and many of 
them, as the species of JDrosera or Sukdew, natives 
of Britain, are romark,abIe for their glandular hairs, 
which secrete a visqid fluid, and by means of it 
often, fatally detain flies which .alight on them. 
Soddula dentala is placed in houses in South 
Africa on tliis account. Venus’s Ely Tr.ap belongs 
to this order. See Dioxxa. Acrid .and stimulant 
properties prevail in tho Droseraoea^ 


DltOSTE-HULSHOEF, AxNmTE Elizael-th, 
a distinguished lyric poetess of Germanj-, bom 12th 
J.anuiiry 1798, on the est.ate of HUlshoff, near 
Munster. Of a delicate constitution, and living in 
complete seclusion from the world, she nevertheless 
received an excellent scientific educjition. In the 
year 1825 she was first introduced into a wider circle 
of distinguished men and women at Cologne and 
Bonn, but in a short time refured ag.ain to her 
maternal estate of Kisclihaus, near MUnster, where 
she lived almost exclusively for science, nature, and 
poetrj’. She died at a place near Lake Constance, 
24th JLij' 1848. While occupying a distinguished 
place among the literary women of the time, she 
retained all the characteristic timidity of her sex, 
avoiding those eccentricities into which many women 
fall who think they have a mission to regenerate 
societ}’. Her Qedkhie (Poems) appeared at Stuttgard 
in 1844, .and of her posthumous works Das ydsC- 
lUeheJahr nebsi einem Anhang religiSsar Oedichte at 
Stuttgard in 1852. The poems are not only perfect 
as regards form, but unite a womanly gentleness and 
poetical creative power in a degree seldom seen 
in the writings of women. 

DROXJET, Je-ut Baptiste, Comte d’Erlon, 
French marshal, was bom 29th July 17G5, at 
Rheims, entered a regiment of volunteers in 1792, 
and took p.art during the ye.ars 1793 — 179C in the 
campaigns of tho Moselle, Meuse, and Sombre. His 
important services quicUy obtained him promotion. 
His conduct in the peninsul.ar war was highly 
distiuguished, and elicited the warmest oulogiums 
from Massena. After the fall of Napoleon, tho 
Bourbons tried to secure his services, and gave 
him tho command of the 16th division, but he was 
shortly after arrested on tho ch.argo of conspiring 
against the royal family. Managing to csc.apc, ho 
remained in concealment in Lille until tho return 
of Napoleon ftom Elba, when, putting himself at 
the head of tho troops, he seized the citadel and 
hold it for tho emperor, who made him a peer of 
Enance. At the battle of Waterloo he commanded 
tho first corps d’armSe. After tho capitulation of 
Paris, he fled to Bavaria, where ho resided imtil 
the Juljr revolution, when ho returned to France, 
and received in 1832 the command of the army of 
A''endce. During 1834 — 1835, he held the important 
office of govemor-gener.al of Algeria, and m 1843 
w.a3 elevated to the r.ank of marsh.al. D. died 25th 
Januaiy 1844. 

DRODYN DE LHDYS, Edouaed, an eminent 
French diplom.atist and politici.an, was bom at 
Paris, November 19, 1805, and studied at the 
college of Louis-le-Grand and tho Ecole do Droit. 
He w.as at first attached to the embassy at hladrid, 
whither he proceeded in 1830. In 1840 he was 
placed at the head of tho commercial department 
under the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and shortly 
after was elected doputO for Molun; but taking 
a part hostile to the government, of which he was 
a subordinate member, he w.a3 deprived of his 
situation by M. Guizot. This gave him fuller scope 
for the advocacy of his politico opinions. He now 
became an active member of tho Eiforme party, .and 
.after the famous banquet of the 12th arrondisse- 
ment had been interdicted, ho signed, along with 
the other chiefs of the opposition, tho accusation 
diawn up against M. Guizot and his colleagues. 
Elected representative of tho people to the Con- 
stituent and Legislative Assemblies, by the depart- 
ment of Scine-et-Mame, ho was made first a member 
and then president of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs. Here he acted generally with the moderate 
party. In the first cabinet foioncd by Louis 
Napoleon after his election to the presidency 
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BnOWNUTG— DRTJIDISM. . 


(December ISIS), lie became Minister of Foioim 
Afiaiis, and ducctccl the litoich policy in all the 
difScult Boiopcan cemplications of the year. Ih 
1849 ho trent to London for a diotli time as 
ambassador, and after tiio eotw WCtai became one 
of the Ticc-prcsidcnis of tiio limciial Senate, and 
again Minister of Foreign Affairs. Being dia. 
appointed at the issue of the Vicuna Confcienccs 
in 1855, ho rcsimed his ofBce. In 1863 he was 
recalled to his md post, resigning again in ISGG. 
On the downfall of the Empire, ho flea to Jersey. 

DBOAVEIIfG. See Asrnyxu. 

DBOWNIBG, as a mode of capital punishment, 
bos only lately ceased in Europe, and is probably still 
in use in some other quarters of tiio world, T^tus, 
writing about the end of tho 1st e., toUs ns that the 
Gcimnns hanged their greater criminals, bnt that 
meaner and more infamous offenders were plunged 
under hurdles into bogs and fens. B;y tho law of 
the ancient Buigundians, a faithless wife was to be 
smothered in mud. Tho Anglo-Saxon codes ordered 
women convicted of theft to be drowned. The 
punishment was in such common use throughout 
the middle ages, that gj'inta of capital jiirisdmtion 
ran ‘ aim/ovM e., ‘ with pit and (pdlmrs.’ 

Tho pit, ditcli, or well, was for droivning w'omcn ; 
but the punishment was occasionally indicted on 
men, Tho doom of the parricide was to bo pnt 
into a 8.1011 and cost into tho sea. A canon of 
I’mgnc, afterwards vnioUcd in the catalognc of 
saints, was drouned in 138.3, for refusing to reveal 
the secrets of tiio vunfussionaL In this instance, 
pcrkijis, drowning u.is alhuved to tiio offender .is a 
matter of favour. So in Scotland, in 1556, a man 
convicted of theft nnd sacnluge, was sentenced to be 
drowned, ' bj' tho quern’s R]iucial grace.' So lately 
ns IGll, a man was drouned at Edinburgh for 
atc.iling a lamb. By that time, the pnniihniunt of 
drowning had beionie oiiinletu in England It 
survived in Scotland until 1085. Tiio last execution 
by drowning in SwitTcrland was in IGTiS, in Austria 
in 1770, ill Iceland in 1777. It was niiolished in 
Itiissia early in tiio 18th ccntni^'. In Saxon}', a 
woman convicted of child-murder, was sown up in 
a such, along witli n cat, a dog, nnd a snake, nnd 
thus drowned, in 1734. 

DltU'GGET, n common frit or other cnanic 
woollen fabric, chieily used for covering carjiets, or 
.IS a siibstituto for a carpet. At ono time, rdso, it 
was largely used ns an article of clotiiing by the 
humbler classes, and oven yet tho dmqgel petticoat 
is far from uncommon, altliough it is gradually 
giving placo to cotton fabrics, which luivo tho 
ndv,intago of gre.itcr cic.inlincss, and of being less 
liable to retain infectious and contagions poisons, 

DBTJGSj a name ajiplied to all material agents 
used in tho treatment of disease, when in their cnidc 
or cimmereial forms. The medicines onlercd by the 
idiysidau consist of dnigs prepared by the apothe- 
cary or chemist, and mado up according to the 
prescription (q.v.). The business of the dru^istis 
now to B considerable extent scimratcd from that of 
the medical practitioner, with which it was formerly 
associated. Sco Chemisis asu Drvgoisis, and 
AFOTiinavnns. 

DBUTDISM. This institution was, pmhaps, 
common to all Celtic nations, but wo have detailed 
accounts only of the form under which it existed 
in GnuL Cmsar g^ves tlie following description of 
tho chameter nnd fimctions of the Druids: ‘They 
attend to divine worship, perform public and private 
sacrifices, nnd cxiionnd matters of rdicion. A great 
number of youths are gatlicred rouna them for the 
sake of cciucation, and they enjoy tho highest 
honour hi that nation : for nearly all public nnd 
C70 


private quarrels come under tbdr jurisdiction ; and 
when any crime has been committed, when a 
murder has been peipetrated, when a controversy 
Otises about a legacy, or about hmdmarks, tiuy are 
the judges too. They fix rewords and punishments ; 
and should any one, whether a private individual 
or a public man, disobey their decrees, then they 
oxdudo him from the sacrifices. Tins is with them 
tho severest punishment, ^e persons who ore 
thus laid under interdict are regarded as impious 
and wicked pcqplo; evciybady rcc^ from ucm, 
and shuns their sooiely and conversation, lest, ho 
should bo injured ly assodating with them. They 
cannot obtain legal redress when Aey ask for it^ 
nor are they admitted to any honourable office. All 
these Druids have one cliief, who enjoys tho highest 
auihoriiy amongst tiicm. When ho dies, he is 
succeeded by tiio member of the order who is most 
prominent amongst tho others, if tiiere bo any' such 
sin^o individual ; if, however, there ore several men 
equally distinguished, tho successor is elected liy 
the Druids. Sometimes they even go to w.ir about 
this supremacy. At a certam time of tho year, tiio 
Druids nsscmlilc on the territory of tiio Camutes, 
which is believed to bo tho centic of all Gaul, in a 
sacred place. To that spot arc gathered frinn ovory- 
wlicro nil persons timt Imvo quarrels, and they abide 
to tiieir judgments and decrees. It is believed 
that this institution was invented in Britannia, 
and tiienco itranqilantcd into GauL Even now-.i- 
dajrs, those ivho ivish to become more intimately 
acquainted with the institution, generally go to 
BntiunLi for instniction's sake. 

‘Tlic Druids take no part in warfare; nor do 
they jKiy hixcs like tiic rest of the people; they are 
exempt from military scrrice, and from all public 
burdciA Attracted by such rewards, many come 
to bo instructed by their own choice, while otiten 
are sent by their p.irents. They are reported to 
learn in the school a great numbrnr of verses, so that 
some remain thero twenty yearn They think it an 
unlisliowcd tiling to commit their loro to writing, 
though in tho other pubh'c and private affairs ol 
life they frequently make nso of the Greek alphabet. 
1 . • . Beyond nil things, they arc desirous to inspire 
a belief that men’s souls do not pcrisli, but trans- 
migrate after death from ono individnal to nnotiicr; 
and they hold that people ore hereby most strongly 
urged to bravcri', as tho fear of dc.ith is tiins 
destroyed. Besides, they hold a great m.iny dis- 
epurses about tho stars and their motion, abwt tho 
size of tho world and of various countries, about tho 
nature of things, about tho power and mi^t of the 
immortal god.s; nnd thiy instruct the youths in 
these subjects.’ 

It is easy to comprehend that this powerful priest- 
hood ilid_ all they could to uphold tiio nntion.il 
cause against tho Komnn conquerors, and lugcd the 
pcoplq to rebellion; so much so, tiiat tho Emperor 
Uiaudiiis _found it ncce^ry to interdict fotmidly 
the jiractising of Dniidicol rites, which seem, how'- 
over, to have continued down to the extinction 
paganism. Besides being priests and teachers of 
rchgion (sec the articlo Celts), tho Druids appc.ir 
also to have been adepts in themagio arts and the 
mysterious powers of animals and jdnnts. Tho oak- 
tree was especially sacred among the Druids. In 
o.ik-grovcs, they frequently performed their rites, 
nnd tlicy even derived their name from this custom. 
Sco the article Celts. They also had n special 
reverence for the misictoc, when growing on an 
oak. According to Pliny, a Druid, dotiicd in white, 
mounted tho tree, and with a knife of gold, cut 
tho mulctoe, which was received ly anotiier, 
standing on tho ground, in his white robe. The 
same author gives a curious account of tho 'serpent’s 
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egg,’ worn as a distinguishing badge by tibe 
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SPi?° ^ * 8*^^* many aeipents twined together. 
Uatomd at moonlight and afterwarda worn in 
the Doaonij it was a m^ty failUmnn, All these 
partimilars ^er properly to the Druids of Gaid, but 
^Mors testimony leaves no doubt that the Dmidism 
of Bntam was essentially the mtihi. 

In all the countries anciently inhabited by Celts, I 
were are found rude structures of stone, one of 
tile most common fonns of which is the so-called 
dOiiMxi (see that article). 33ie older andueologists 
assumed that these were Druidical altars, but ^ero 

, proof tiiat such was their destination or origin : 
Similar structures are found in Scandinavia 
many parts of Germany, and to naw iTn^ in ail these 
cc^tnes the presence ii Celts, seems too 
The same doubts prevail as to the larger memuments 
of this land— the supposed Druidical temple of 
Amesbuiy, of Carnac m Brittany, and of Stonehenge 
(see that article). 

DHTJhl, a Cdtic word signifying a round knoll, 
or a hare round hill, enters into the composition 
^ many names of places, especially in Irciand, ns 
Dmmeondra, Dmm^lass, Dromshengh. 

DRUM (Ger. tromnid; EV. tamliouii^-^ modifi- 
^tion of foioury fitn&reZand iaitdMnirinc are other 
“™s the word iahottr or tamhoiir)^ a hollow 
cylinder of wood or metal, having skin (^ndiment) 
stretched across one or both ends, npon which the 
dnumner beats with an instrument of wood or metal 
called a drumdid:. The dram is used as an instm- 
tment of music^ alone witii otiier instromentii in 
’ uands, and particalar& for military purposes. Th< 
mihtary drum Bctrca tor giving vanoua signals at 
well u for music. There ore three ^ds o^onim— 
the dde drum, the Ing or lose drum, and the Idtle 
dnm. Since 1858, the British in&ntxy ore 8U]^ed 
with brass side drums, three pounds lighter than 
tiioso formerly in i use, and tuned wm screws 
instead of straps and ropes. The cavalry drum is a 
copper or brass hcxiraphcre, thus resembung a Ixlde, 
writh a parobment lid. The big drum has both Qpd s 


smaller rings* The drum was considered a necca* 
suy port of tho furniture of every family. The 
motions of tho rings, when the drum was beaten, 
Which mi^t be done only ly the head of tho family, 
were snpposed to afford indications conceniing ime 
results of disease and other future evenfaT^The 
beating of tho drum was accompanied v/itk songs^ 


into a t^cc^ during which revdations were sup- 
posed to be made to him. The sacred drum seems 
to havo been somdiow connected with the wmrsliip 
of the sun. 

DRUM-MA'JOR, as a component member of a 
regimen^ was not much known m tho RngHBYi army 
till tho tune of Charles L Thmre was in timim 
an officer in the royal honsdiold ftn^lcd tho dtum* 
tnajor general^ witiiont whose licence no one excc^ 
ror^ trom mi^t use a dmm; but this office 
fdl into dSsnse. The drum-major, when r^pilarly 
Gstttbl^ed, received ordos from the major of tiie 
battalion conceniing tiie necessary beats or signal*, 
and communicated them to the drummers. Thu 
management of the big drum, and tho 
and control of tiie drummers generally, still devblvo 


adopted ly the British infantry were composed by 
Drum-major Potter of the Coldstream Guards. 


covere^ with parchniGnt. xlio ancient Bomozis 
used small hann-drums— some resembling tambour- 
ines, others ketile-drums— in tiieir religious dances j 
and the Poitiiians ore said to havo used them in 
war to give signols. Th^ nro believed to havo 
been first brought into western Buropo Iw the 
Crusaders. 

DRUM, a name given to a fasbionablo and 
crowded evening-parfy about the middle of the 18th 


c.,_at which caS-ploying ajipcars to havo been the 
chief ^ attraction. The names Drum, Rout, and 
Hunicone, whi^ tiieso gay assemblies were 
Jenown, Bt^ciontiy indicate their noiqy, promiscuous, 
and irrational character. Lady Mary Wortlcy 
Elontago, writing &om IionvOro to her dauditcr in 
1753, hints that ladies gave these entertaxomcnis 
to zmtkc money at cords to sunpoxt their ostrava- 
gancoj ond'aadss find Z should ho os solitiuy 
in I^ndon os X am here, it bring impossiblo to 
live in a^ drum, which, X thihk, so far from a cure 
of uneasiness, that it is, in my opinion, adding one 
more to the heap.’ See Rout. 

^ DRUM, SCORED, an objeot of rcligioaB venera- 
tion and instrument’ of magical incantation amoii'* 
the Laplanders in former &ncs. Xt was hollowed 
out of a piece of the trunk of n pine or birch, in 
‘wliioh certain peculiarities 'nrero rognirccl, nndiras 
covered -wiili skin on the upper side only, tiio ivood 


DRUMMER is a component member of ever y 
British rcgiincnt. His positimi is sli^tly superior 
to tiiat of tho private solmcr, but still ho is reckoned 
os one of the rank and file. Besides his ordinary 
duties (see Beat of Dbuh), tiie drummer performs 
^e drumming when a soldier is discharged with 
ignominy. Sec DiscEARac. To the drummers is 
UBO ini^sted the repulsive duty of flogging, when 
that sentence is passed upon soldiers. A Dram- 
/lead CourC-minrliat (not now much adopted) hag no 
particular connection with the drummers, but is a 
hasty council or court-martial held in the field 
around tho big drum. 

DRUMMOND, Captain Thomas, XLR, was 
born at Edinbur^i in 1787, and during big profes- 
rionol tnuning at wbolwich and Chatham di^layed 
hi^ mathematical and zncchmiical abilities, with 
much aptitude for the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to practical affairs. Li 1820, he was engaged 
by Colonel Colby to assist in the trigonom^^al 
survey of the United Kingdom, liie ini^gT id escenee 
of lime having been brought under his notice at a 
lecti^ on ohemistry, tho idea ocenrred to h™ that 
it might be advantageouriy used on the surv^to 
rondor distant objects visible : he accordingly Tnode 
Giqiorxmexits, which, with their resets, »md tho 
first application of tho Drummond Li^fc (q, y.) 2 n 
Irrianu, ore described by him in the ^lUosopJiieal 
^ansaeCtons for 182C. A hriiostat (q. vO of his 
invemtion, described in the same paper, has ever 
sinoo ^heen cnmlOTed with success in tiie s u rv ey . 
Ilbqjcnments winch he mode with the view of adapt- 
ing his * hight* to light-houses, are detailed in wo 
Pailosojfhtcal TrafKactions for 1830. When eichi- 
bltiid at Furfleo^ it was powerful enough to cast 
shadows at Blockwall, dismnt ten miles. Fractical 
difficulties,^ not yet overcome, prevented tiie fulfil- 
ment of his hopes in tiiis diroctionj his attention 
having been diverted to political life, for which ho 
soon proved himself to bo eminently fit. As the 
he.*id of a conmuEsion appointed by Lord Grey’s 
rovenxment to superintend ^e fixing of wo 
loundarics of the boroughs under the provisions 
of the Reform Bill, he perfotmed most ably that 
laborious and impo^nt work. Ho next noted os 
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arum iveia nppcncTcil a largo copper nng and some 
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Lord Mulgrave, as undcr-sccretaiy for Ireland. 
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Here the knowledge of Riali bharacter and feelings 
wlixeh ho had acquired in the snrv^ was of great 
advantage to him, and by hie ^impartiahty, fio^d 
judg^ent^ conciliatory disposition, indemti^blo 
energy, and hearfy devotidn to tho ttotIc b^ore nins, 
lie at once gained the confidence and affection of the 
pe<mle. It was in ft letter written by him to the 
ma^stmtes of Tipperary on the 23d of May 1838 
that the memorame words occurred— Eroperty ^s 
its duties as wdl as ite rights;' an aphorism which 
instantly flew over Inland, and continnea every- 
where to exercise a wholesome influmec. But it was 
perhnxHi as the head of a commission appointed in 
1838 to rejx^ on a raSway sptem for Irclan^ that 
B. rendered that country his greatest sovice by 
the adndrablo Beport which ho hod tho main labour 
of producing. So for as the rontes reenmmended | 
have been fwowed, the expectations of the eommis- < 
sioners have been ftdfiUed or exceeded; and it is the ! 
opinion of good judges, that it would have been wril 
for Irclandnad &e carefoUy digested scheme been 
mote fully o^pted. By theso multiplied lahours, 
however, D.’s strength was overtasked, and ho sank 
on the 16fh of April 18^, amidst the j^cf of tho 
Irish people, and of his intimates in pnbuc lif^ who 
bad hoped to sea him rise to some of tho hipest 
offices in the state. A statue bjr Hogan was erected 
to his memory by public subscription, in the Bcyal 
Exchange at Dnbim ; and a memoir of his profes- 
sional lue (abridged in Enigbt’a Enjflith Gydopadia 
Biography, S. 647) was published in 1841 ly 
&ptain Lareom, B.E., in the 4th volume of Paptn 
on Snhjtcta Conneeletl with the ButUa of the Corps of 
Roiyd, Engineers. 

BBTTMMOin), WniLui, or Hawthousdes-, a 
poet of considerable (»lcbritf , was ^scended from a 
very ancient and noble Scottisb fanuly, and was bom 
13ih December 1685. He was educate at tbc Hi£^ 
Sebool of Edinburgh, and nftorwa^ at the ITnii’er- 
sity of that city, where be took bis degreo of M.A., 
July 27, 1G6S. On leaving collet, ho was sent to 
the continent in order to study law, fw wliich ho 
exhibited great aptitude. He returned in 1609, and 
his father dying m the following year, ho retired to 
the patcinal esnte at Hawthomden, which, accord- 
ing to the learned Bnddiman, 'was a sweet and 
soutaiy seat, and vciy fit_ and pnmer for the 
muses;’ and there, with an iutcrvu of ei^t years 
of forrign travel, spent his life in his mvourito 
literary pursoits. Be died 4th Dccembcx 1649 ; ^ 
dcat^ it is sai^ being hastened by bis excessive 
grief for tho fate of Charles L His prindpal works 
are the following : Tears on the Death (fMoeliades 
— ^Prince Henry, son of James L— (Edin. 1013); 
Poems; Amorous, FuneralL Divine, Pastorali, in 
Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, Madrigals (1016) ; Forth 
Feasting (1617)4 Pdtemo Middinia (Oxford, 1691). 
A new edition of the works of B., ^th Life by 
Peter Cunningham, was published in 1833, and 
another by w. H Tumbnll in 1^6. Professor 
Masson published on excellent life in 1873, under 
the title, Drvmmomd of Hasethomden; the Story 
of His infs and Writings. His literary^ celebrity 

mduding Michael DraytonunSthc 'rare' Ben Jenson. 
The latter, in the winter of 1018—1619, travdlcid 
down to Hawthomden to visit tho poet^ and D. is 
now perhaps best known ^ Ms JToles gf Ben 
Joiasotis Gouversalions with William Drummond of 
Haiethorndett.Januai 3 /lpW, „ • , 

D.’s verse abounds m tho conceits, antitnucs, and 
lyporboles of the period, and gives indication of a 
mind indulging itself in mdanciholy. His sonnets 
arc the best qiecimens of bis muse, althon^ even 
in them cme looks in vain for sustainod harmony or ! 
great ori^nality of tbon^t. 


DBTTMMOHD ISLAHD, within the limits of 
Canada, is in Idke Huron, being the most westerly 
of the Manitonlin chain. It measures SO miles by 
10, and lies about 30 miles to the east of Macldnaw, 
an island in the sizait of the samo name, which 
ponrs Lake Michigan into Lake Huron. 

DBTT'MMOHD LIGHT, or LIME-BALL 
LIGHT. The heat mven out during the combus- 
tion of a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen gases, or 
coal-gas and oxygen, is very inteimc; and, when 
tiie mimaixe is directed on an infurible snbstance 
sndi as lim^ a most brilliant light is evolved. 
Captain Drummond, B.E, oripnalfy proposed the 
employment of this li^t in the tngonometneal 
survey of Great Britain, and constructed apparatus 
for its production. See DnroiMOisi), 7 Moma& ' The 
most convenient form of the apparatus is represented 
in the figure, where 
the mixedmses escap- 
ing by the jet a, bring 
set fins to and made 
to inmingc upon the 
cylin^ of lime b, 
raise tho Enriace of 
tho latte;, nearest tho 
jet to a white heat^ 
accompanied by a 
li^h As 
minute portions of 
lime become dctariied 
and ore volatilised 
from the spot on the 
limo on which the 
I jet of bnmiog gases 
strikes, it is necessary 
to expose a new sur- 
face of lime to the 
gases, and for this Dmmmond Light Apparatus. 
piirpOTe tho screw 0 • 

may bo turned by the bund or by clockwork. The 
hytogen and oxygen on^t to be confined in 
seponSo gns-bolders or Ixig^ and to be brought by 
dmerent tubes, H and C, provided with separate 
siop-cocks, to within a'shon distance of ^o exit jet 
The common tube tbiough wbi^ the mingled gases 
p.ass to tho jet is about six inebes loim by two- 
thirds of nu inch in diameter; and in hir H omnun g^s 
construction the tube is ve^ closriy packed, full of 
ve^ fine brass wire, which is oftervnuris wedged in 
by a stont wire being driven down the centre. The 
'object of the fine wues is to prevent tho return of 
the flame, which might lead to a disastrous explosion. 
'When tho rays from t^ lig^t are concentrated 
a parabolic reflector, it can be seen at immense 
distances. Thus^ on the 31st- December 1845, at 
half-post 3 7.11. (daylidt), the light was eriiibiied 
on the t(m of Slieve Donard, in coun^ Down, and 
was seen from the of Snowdon, a distance m 108 

miles; and in other instances the D. L has been 
seen at distances up to IIS miles. The employment 
of cool-gos instead of hydrogra has g^tly mereased 
the ap^cations of the D.^, and it is now often 
used m magio-lantems and other apparatus where 
great brilfioncy and penetration of U^t are required. 
It has been used late^ on tho continent with great 
effect in illuminations. Great caution shoi^ at all 
times be exercised in the pn^aration, storing, and 
employment of the gaseSj as many dangerons mi^o- 
sions have occiirre£ Little heat is evolved from 
the D. L.,nor does it vitiate the surrounding air, or 
consume its oxygen. 

DBTI'HEElilBESS: See Intoxication', and 
also Tesifebance. 

DBT7PE, in Botany, a sueonlent friut contaim^ 
ft single seed or kemri, ‘usually enclosed in a hard 
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graemuy known as stonc-friuts, the peadi, plum, for there con he little doubt that the xuime SrueeB 
cheny, &c. In the almond, &e mcaoearp is not is derived from that o£ DarazL HamaG, a Persian 
Buccalra^ yet the fruit o&erwise possessing all the ^«tic, and successively the disciple and vizier of 
characters of a jD., receives that name. It may Hakcm, introduced into the newly promulgated 
he regarded intennediato between a and a religion oil the dements of attraction and stren^h 
nut. The fruits of the conns Hubus (Basphmry, winch it possesses; him the D« venerate os 
Bramble] are composed of many small aggregated the actual founder of their {hith. 
dnipcs, upon a common receptacle. The £ito ia a The D. form one of the very few sects among 
1). in which the hard ‘stone’ ia represented ly a whom prosdytism is discouraged. are remark* 
znemhrane. able censervatiBta. For 800 yean they have main* 

DBtrBT, Diro. a gtddsmiih, anremnitli, and 

enUer, in London, irheiS lie Tn^boin, 4th Fetirmiiy *’'? dootnnes of 

1725 ; waa devoted to the atudy of entomology and ^ j Chriatian lie Koran, 

fhA ^ ^ rrt^ the Sun allegories, are wonderfully interwoven. 


the aecniaoy and heanty of ita figniea, ia atiU in eaca o^er omy, ; js. muiinai prosecnon ana 

high repute as a hook of refcien^D. Tvaa alao f 
aasidnoita in hia cndeavouia to ncqnire information 

concerning the hahits of insects. He died 15th ^ 

Jnnnarir ffiOl ^'“5 '• B^arabon from those in error, and from 

" demons. T^oy hdiovo in one God in whom there 

SBTTSGS; a rcmnrkahio people who inhabit a are no parts, to whom they ascribe no attributes, 
district in the north of $ma, comprising the whole hafore vraom the tongne ceases to utter, tiie eyes to 
of the southern range of hlount Lohanon and the behold, hnt who has revealed hiniBelf ten times 
western dojie of .Anti-Lebanon. In this district upon tiie earth under the form and name of mortal 
they hold ezdiisiva j^caaion of about 40 tovms men. In Hakem, so HamzGtau^t^ had God revealed 
and Tillaraia, and divide the possession of about 200 himself for the tenth and hm time. Ihoy alao 
more wiUi the Maronites (q.v.), while 80 villages in believe that the nnmher of existing aonls never 
other parts of Anti-Lohanon ore petmled by them, varies, and that all the souls in lifo now, have lived. 
The inhahitanta of the Lohanon auotd a remarkable vested in some human form, from the heginning jof 
illnstration of the amalgamation of raeesL Aftertiio tho world, and will aooontinne to exist till the end of 
second captivity of Israel, Esorhaddon rc-pcoplcd it; that when a num dies, his sonl puts on a fresh 
the wasted strongholds of Samaria with cortain humanitv, which ooonpies a rank in moral dienitv 
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Kurds, settled in Lehanon. From them the present afterthelapaeof ages, when tho sonl will have been 
H. are supposed to have originally sprung, hlorc purified hrom every stain, there will come a period 
than a tnousand years later, a wsn colonisation of rest. As a relinous body, tho 1>. are divided into 
took place, Tho hlardi, a warlike iribo who dwelt two classes: the^ols, or those initiated into the 
to th e north of the Caspian, originally of Fersian Druse mysteries ; and the Djahils, tho uninitiated, 
catmetion, wen transplanted thither by Constan- The former do not adorn thomselvcs with gold, 
tine IV,, in GS6 A.l>., to tho number of 12,000, to act or wear sfik, cmhroidcFed, or fondM garments; 
as a bulwark against hldumimixlan invasion. Tho thty forhear using wine, spirits, tobacco^ and other 
Arabs also, in sweeping through the mountain-fast- luxuries^ never swear, utter obscene language^ or lie. 
ncsS(^ left a permanent impresaion there. Thus, The latter ore bee from all religioiu duties. Bnti 
Cuthites, Mardi, and Arabs, or rather hlohamme- however rigid the profession of tho Akal or initiated 
dans of various races, have combined to form that Drnso, he u tanght that his practice may be con- 
strange being— the modem Druse. It has also been dneted in soipo oases on the ptmciplo of expediency, 
supposed by some that there rons in his veins To bo truthM, bo is taught, is desirable ; mt when 
not a little of the blood of the Crusaders, hnt this concealment is necessary, then equivocation, or even 
u doubtful^ Ko immigrations, however, of any falsehood, may be praewd. 
importanco into tiie country of the Dnises took Frovions to 1840^ Dmso and Maronite lived on 
place after tho close of the 10th c. ; and this xxiriod terms of intimacy and friendship. At that period, 
seems naturally to conclude the first great section however, diasenmon sprung up between the two 
of Druse history. tribes, and proved to he toe introduction to years 

The nationali^ of thoso mountaineers having of intermittent warfare. The strife reaidiea its 
now been coruohdated, their peculiar and myste- climax in 1860. Friim hlay to October of that year, 
rious religion' began gradually to he developed, ocoounts of the fearful barbaritieB prac^ed by the 
Hakem Bianir AJIah, or Bemrulah, calif of Egypt, D. rroon tho Maronites followed each other with, 
and a Kero in cruelty, was tho author of this system, appalling frequency, imtil tho indignation of Europe 
Ho afiumed that he was the ropresehtative of Go^ was roused against them. A. con&encc of the five 
and, having enlisted his confessor, Darari, in hia Powers whim had guaranteed the independence 
causc,_^he prepared to propound his doctrine. In Turkey met at Faria, and it wus resolved that a 
the 407th ycar.of the 'Hmira (1029 A. 11 .), the divine French army should proceed to Syria to chastise 
natim of Hak^ or rather the incarnation of the tho D., and that^ at the same time, a European 
Spmt of God in him, was imhiicly annonneed at Commission shonl^ on tho spot, make inquiry os to 
Cairo. This revdhtian, however, was unfavourably tho facts. The troops reached Syria m August 
received ly tho mob. Eokem’s confessor, Darasi, 1800, IHicy conld not, however, get at the D., who 
narrowly escaped the fate of a martyr to tho impos- retired into the Desert of the Hoouron. In the 
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trifih fho D., Tjeeanse they fomented their xieasions), 
\rcie mainly (Aatgcahle 'vri& the crimes that had 
been committed; and timt the retalialion of the 
Maronites was equally vindictiTe and horrible. It 
is stated that Uie Maromte leaders — ^in meat cases 
bishops— on being asked to fnmiah sirotn lists of 
snch of the J), as, from the unusual atrocity of 
their crimes, were worthy of death, sent in a list 
demanding 494G heads ; musing, however, to bring 
forward any particular charges. Punishment was 
inflicted on those who wore really to blame 1711110 
the hVench troops remained in Syria, the Turks were 
compelled to rninish the chief Mohammedan crimi- 
nals, a consiuerablo number of whom, including 
Achmet Pasha, the governor of Damascus, wore shot. 
In June 1861, the troops returned to hVance, and 
the commissioners drew up a new constitution for 
the Lebanon, finally revised and signed on Gth Sep- ' 
tember 1864. Under it, the Lebanon is to be mled ! 
by a Christian governor, ajipointed by &o Porte ; i 
and to bo dividkl into seven districts, under chiefs j 
of the pmvalcnt religion in each. The result w.as I 
the appointmenit as governor, of Daoud Pasha, an | 
Armenian Christian, an>of 7 chiefs (4 hlaronite,! 
1 Druse, 1 Orthodox Greek, and 1 Separatist Grcelc). ^ 
The constitution did not satisfy the hLironite^ ^ 
whose revolt, under Josc]^ Baram, kept the Lcba- j 
non in a very unsettled state till 18G7> During this < 
period, the ^'emor hod to restrain the D. from' 
attoeldng tli^IhTonito villages in the absence of their 
defenders. The D. ore about 80,000 in number ; they 
are abrave, handsome, andindnstrions people, and can 
almost all read and write. They had no superior 
cdncational establishment until Daond Pasha fonnd^ 
and endowed one ot Abcy. Polygamy is unknown 
among them. They have, with incredible toil, carried 
the soil of the vsdlcys up and along the hillsides, 
which aro laid out in terraces, planted with mnlbctry, 
olive, and vine. Their chief trade is the manufac- 
tore of silk. Com is also raised, though in very 
small quantity. Dcir-cl-Kammcr is the principal 
town. See Druses of tlie Lebanon, by the Bari of 
Carnarvon; Gay’s Aa Defion Druse. 

DBITSUS, the name of a distinguished family of 
the gens Livia, which contributed a large proporaon 
of eminent men to the Boman commonwealth! The 
most consineaous of the Drusi were : 1. hL Lmus 
Dnosos, rnlrane of the people in 122 B.O., who 
mode it the business of his publio life to thwart the 
democratic poli^ of Ids coUcaguc, C. Gracchu^ and 
uphold the cause of the senate and nobles, whim ho 
md with mndi skill and ultimate snccess. 2. Ela 
son, who boro ^e same name os himself, and whoso 
dangerous and daring political intrigues, conducted 
partiy for the benefit of the aristocratic rar^ whose 
s 3 rmpatliics ho inherited, and not less for Ids own 
aggrandisement kept Borne in ^perpetual turmoil 
am disorder from 100 B. a till his death in 91 B.a 
Though identified by birth and sympathy with the 
patriwns, Dnisus, to win the people, renewed some 
of the most liberal measures of the Gracchi, and 
carried agrarian and fmmontaiian laws. During the 
latter years of his life, ho contrived to gather into 
Ins own hands the threads of the various political 
movements which resulted in the Sociri iVor; but 
his almost incrediblo pride and oirogance had 
mode him so many enemies, that his death, in tlie 
flower of his age, was regretted as little by his 
Mends as by his tees. 3. The most illustrious of the 
Drusi was Kero Claudius Dmsus, commonly called 
Dmsns Senior, the stepson of the Bmperor Augustus, 

- and yoimger brother of the Emperor Tiberias. He 
was bom in 38 n.a, and as he grew up, devdraed 
splendid jpcisonnl qualities as well os tho highest 
capacity ter civil and military affairs. Ho bc^n his 
public career in 19 B.a, and signalised himscu when 
GSO 


only 23 years old by ^ defeat of the Bhmti and 

La 13 B.^ he 'was sent teto Ganl, then in icvo^ 
and, after emsbing tho lebds there, pushed across 
the Bhine in imrsuit of their German tdlies. In 
this campaign he subdued the Sicambri and Eiisii, 
and forced ms way to tho German Ocean, bong the 
first Boman genenl who had done so. hVom this 
l^e he made the business of his life to estabUsh 
the Boman supremacy in Germany, partiy 1^. con- 
quest, and partly by wo execution M great muitaiy 
workn Among these latter may be mentioned the 
canal joining we Bhine with the 'Zssd, tho two 
Inidges over the Bhine itself, and the embankments 
of the Vaholte, tho WaaL In 11 B.a, he conquered 
the TTsipetes; the Chcrnsci, and tho Snevi; in the 
following year, the Chatti, the Hbrvii, and was pro- 
secuting the work of subjugation in 0 B.a, when a 
foil horn his horse cut sno^his btillianir career in 
Ids 30tii year. Eor his cxplmts in Germany, Drnsns 
was rewarded with tho title of/'.Gcrmanicns, but 
care must he taken not to conteimd him with 
the celebrated Gcimanicns, his own son. See 
GmaiAKicns. 

DBT DBOCESS, in Photography. By a refer- 
cneo to tho article Coulobiob Piiocess, it will be 
seen that the collodionised glass-^ate, on being 
withdrawn from the hath, previous to^ and during 
exposure in the came^ has mcehanieally adhering 
to its snifoce a qnantily of solntion of free nitrate 
of silver, and it is partly upon the presence of tliis 
salt that the extreme sensitiveness u wet collo^on 
plates depends. This, however, is not the sole cause 
of sensibility to nctinio rays; catcfnl^ condneted 
experiments fairly lead to wo assumptiim, that the 
mmeculnr arrangement of the ultimate particlcB of 
iodide of silver, and of the pytosyline, terming, os it 
were, tho network of tho uhn whilo yret, materially 
affect this necessary erndition; and it is the ohjcctm 
what is termed a dry process to preserve this mole- 
cular arrangement os far os possible unaltered, no^ 
ivithstending tho disturbing influence which would 
necessarily bo exerted by tiie desiccation of the 
film. This desirable end ter travelling photographers 
is ,'iccomplishcd with more or less certainly by 
employment of solutions of various substances^ which 
are poured over the film after the adhering nitrate 
of cmver has been removed by co^ous wasmng wfrh 
water. Tho hcterogcncons character of the sab. 
stances so used goes far to prove that their action is 
principally mechanical, they being sdected from the 
uninuu, vegetable, and minei^ kingdoms. Among 
the first maybe mentioned honey, g&tine, ^yeerine, 
milk, and albumen; amons the second, syrups, 
gum, wine, beer, balsams, and resins added to the 
collodion, and linseed tea ; and among the third, 
chloride of caldnm, nitrate of zinc, and mtratc of 
magnesia. fiSie plati^ on its removal from the 
Bcnsitising bath, being well washed with water, any 
one of theso substances is dissolved in watw in 
suitable preportipii, and applied to the suifoce of 
tiio ^ato^ pouring on and off several times. It is 
then set up to dram and dry on folds of bibnlous 
paper in a dork closet or box. The plate is then 
ready ter use. The piotnres obtained on plates so 
prepared do not saffer 1y comparison with those 
taken by the wet collodion process ; tbe only draw- 
back to their use being a ^ght ^minution in the 
degree of senribility to light. 

DBT BOT, a kind of decay, often very rapid, to 
which timber is subject, wiwont tiie presence of 
miidi moisture. It has proved ruinous to many 
valaable edifices^ and has been the cause of many 
serious' aeddents. Tbe ends of joists are often 
affected by it, so that npon being biuucncd with even 
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® load, they are ready to brealc 

off by the wall • Kni the process of destmeinoa bnq 
often gone far without a suspicion being entertiuned 
of anything wrong. Dry rot is occasioned by Fungi, 
of winch diffuses itself through tne 
substance of the timber, destroying its texture, 
to a fin^a or even friable mass. 
Memliua lacrgmans. JIf. vaMntar, and Polyponu 
degtruclor (sec Asusod), are species very' com- 
inonly prodnetiva of this mischief; the first being 
the most common and fonnid.abIa dry-rot fungus in 
Eri^n, and the last having the same prc-cmmence 
m Gcnnany. Its German n.ame is Jlaustjticamm. 
Other ftmgi, however, produce the same effects 
whero none of these are present ; but bciiidcs the 
species which are well ascertained, tlicrc are some 
forms of m 3 'cclinm not uufrcqiiuntlj’ ocenmng as 
dry rot, of which it is imccrbiin to what fungus 
they ought to be referred, as thej' have not been 
observed to develop themselves in any perfeet form, 
svhilst also it is not loiown what duTcrent modifi- 
cations of apncaxanec the mj'eclinm of tiio same 
fungus maj'cxaiibit in different cireumstanccs. Vcr 3 * 
dcstnictivo ravages h.avo been ascribed to different 
species of SjiorotrMium, particularlj* in the naval 
j'arris of Brihsin; but the genus ‘is altogether a 
doubtful one, and not impiphablj* consists of mere 
forms of undeveloped myceliiun. Scvcml species of 
funs arc often present together in timber affected 
with diy rot. Some of them penetrate dccplj* into 
the- Enbst.snco of the timber, others spread morn 
superficially, but attract moiMnre from the atao- 
sphere, which hastens decay, litis Is the ease with 
Jifenilius laerymant, which first appears in small 
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I white points; a filamcntons suhstence radiating 
from these gradually forms broad p.Ttchcs, somc- 
^cs many feet in diameter; from these long crcciH. 
ing shoots often proceed, and anct-worh of filaments' 
jionctrates into every crorice. Tho species of Polii- 
ponig moro generally fill the whole mass of tiio 
timber with delicate filaments, which destroy tho 
cohesion of its fibres. Dccdaka gucreinn appe.ir 5 in 
tho form of leathery lanun.-c, often in the strongest 
oak, and the delicate threads of mj’cclinm penetrate 
every dnet and c.avi^, reducing the whole to a 
fungons mass. Bc.autiful orange tufts sometimes j 
appear, supposed to Lc the mycelium of si)ccic.s of 
Coprimu. 

01 tho caiLscs of diy rot, stegnation of air, as 
behind a^wainscot or under a floor, is ccrt.ainly one 
of the chief, and a knowledge of it suegests mc.ans 
of prevention which may often ho c.a.sily and most 
advantageously employed. Another princip.al c.auso 
is insuillcicnt drying of the timber itself; and much 
of the prevalcnco of dry rot is not improhahly duo 
to the practice fit felling oak in spring for the sake 
of the bark, when tlic wood is lull of s.ap. Any 
circumstance wluch may tend to render the sap 
acidulons, greatly increases the liabQity' to dry rot. 
Tho prodnetion of fungi takes place with nnusu.al 
rapidity when hy fermontation or otherwise an 
acidulous condition of organic substances is pro- 
duced. A fermentation and chctuic.al cliango in tho 
albuminous constitnents of tho wood, is not improh- 
ably tho immediate c.'iuso of diy rot, providing a 
soil suitablo for the vegetation of fungi. 

For the prevention of dry rot, various processes 
have recently begun to bo cmpliyed, the object of 
which is to fill tbo, pores of tiic wood with sonip 
chemical snbstancc. Sir William Burnett used 
chloride of zino ; hir Bcthcll used creasote ; and hir 
Fayni^ lime, with silicate of potash. Ilio process 


c anaro-praup. The a-dts of mcrcniy have been found 
9 to bo moro imfas’ouTable to the development of fungi 
I than any other chemical substances. — Bnt witliout 
, tho use fit any such means, we have abundant 
i endenco tlint wcU-scasoacd timber, in favourable 
, circumstances, may rcnuiin unnssailcd by fungi for 
. many eenturics. England contains structures of 
I which tlic timber is known to ho nearly 1000 years 
' old; wood in n state of perfect preservation was 
; broi^t by Lord Elgin from behind tlio frieze of 
I the Kirthcnon, where it must hare been placed more 
I than 2000 years ago ; and tho Britiw Museum 
eoatafais_ a block nf obarred wood found by Mr 
Tjayard in bis excavations at Eineveb. 

BET STOVE, III Gardening, a hothouse in which 
the nir is kept less moist than in tho hark stove. 
In stmctiiro and in management, except that tiio 
tcmpi-raturo is kept higher, it agrees moro nearly 
with the grccii-honsc. The diy stove is particularly 
adapted to succulent plants. As free an admission 
of air is allinvcd in the dry stove as is consistent 
with the maintcn.snco nf tho tempcratiiK 

BET'ABS, an inferior order of deities in tho 
mythology of Greece. Tlicir name is derived from 
tlip Greek word fur an oak-tree (drug). Tlicy were 
looked upon ns the giianlLms of tho larger kinds of 
forrst trees, along mtii which they came into being. 
Olid with wliich tiicy died. 

DllT'DEX, Jonir, was horn at Aldwincklc, in 
Korthamptonshire, on the 0th August 1031. His 
fattier, Lrosmiis Bndon, was the third son of Sir 
Erasmus l)iidcn,_ created a liaronct in 1010. 1). 

received the rudimenta of his education at Ticli- 
maisb, and was nftcrw.irds admitted a king’s 
scholar at Westminster School, under Dr Bnsbj'. 
'Hero, in 10 19, ho ivroto an Ultgg on the Death of 
iMnl /Ittglinpt, and some commendatoiy vctscs on 
the Diviiir Lmgramg of Ins friend John Uoddesdon ; 
both of which pcrfotm.anccs wen published in 1050, 
In'iittiy 1050, ho was elected to a Bcbolanliip in 
lenity College, Cambridge ; ho took tho degreo of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1003 — 1004; and vras rondo 


minster of Alt? in 1G57» His father dyioe in lC54p 
put him in possession of an estate worth £00 per 
I nunnixii of wiucli sutzi Iub mother had lifc-iDtorestin 


most generally approred, and apparently most nuc- 
crafuii ia that of Kyan, called jtyanisinff (q. v.}, in 
vhieh a solution of corrosive sublimate ia introduced 
into the pores and cells of ilio iimber by means of 
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a third. After leaving the university, ho proceeded 
to London, under the p.atronago of Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, who was faithful to tbo Protector, and 
seems to haro aroused for tho time tho snmo feeling 
in his protCgE, whoso fint poem of importanco was 
entitled Jlcroie Stanaig on the Death of Cromudl. 
On tho rclaim of Charles II., D., with equal splen- 
dour at diction, and perhaps with equal Biuccrit\', 
conmatiilatcd tho Ecstoration. 

The publication of n poem, entitled Mfnra Drdmr, 
led to a breach between the poet and tho family of 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, and ho now bccamo author hy 
jirofcBsion. Uo turned his attention to tho stege, 
planned The Duhe of Qnige, and wrote iiis firht 
acted plaj-. The IPiW GallimL Bi December 100.1, 
he married a daughter of the first Eirl of Berkshire, 
with whom ho received a portion ; and in 1070 ho 
wws appointed poet laureate and liistotiogniphcr, 
with a snlaiy of £200 a j'car. lie afterwards entered 
into an engagement witli tho tiicaties to supply 
them with tamo plays each year, for which ho 
was to receive annually from £300 to £400; but as 
ho did not fulfil Iin sharo of the contract, it ia 
not probablo that tho theatres fulfilled theirs. In 
1C7I, tho Diiko of Buckingham produced his attack 
on tko English heroic drama, of which D. was tho 
head. Tliis satirical piece W’ns entitled The Ddieargai, 
and when it was brought on tho stage, the town was 
amused. Although personally satinsc^ D. endured 
his castigation in silence, and, waiting his oppotfrinily, 
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immortally tovengcd lumseU on the witty and 
niofligata dnke in the Absalom and Aehitojikel. 
Xhis magnificent satire arose out of the political 
commotions of the tbes, and is an daborate defenco 
of the Idng against tho ti^ig parly. Charles 11. 
is David; Monmouth, Ahsedom; Cromwell, Saulr; 
•Bucldngham, Zimri; aud Shaftesbury, AAUophd. 
Its success was amazing it ran throng five 
editions within tho year. Miis great poem ax^cored 
in ICSl ; and enraged at its success, B.’s cnenues 
hoi'crcd around him like a doud of Tcnomous cnats. 
In the same year he published The Medcd. ElEanah 
Settle, one of tho most Timlcnt of his foes, replied 
with some oficct; and B., thoronghly roused, issued 
nest year the Mae Fluknoe, and the second part of 
Absedom and AdiUophel. These satires were ns 
orcnrhdming as the Italian batties of the first 
Hapolcon; D.’s enemies were enured for ever, and 
he remained during his lifetime tho nndiqiutcd king 
and lawgiver of English Utciaturc. 

•After tho death of Charles II., D. became a 
convert to tho Boman Catholio faith. Tliis event was 
announced to tho world by the publication of 
Hind and Panlher, in 1G87. rot t^ change of 
faith, be h.ia been much abused. Macaulay calls 
him ‘ an illustrious renege.' Mr Bell, his latest 
biographer, strenuously defends his conscientious- 
ness. At tho Bcvdntion, ho was deprived of his 
laiueatcship, and somewhat straitened in cirenm- 
stanMs, he fell back ujion his old occupation of 
wrting for tho stage, llis translation of Virgil 
was begun in 1G94, and completed by tho close of 
1G9G. A month after thu publication of Virgil, 
ap]iearcd tho Ode on Alaeander'e PcatL In IGilS, 
ho coninicnccd his Fablee, and completed them in a 
year and a half. Ilis last work \ras a mosque, with 
prologue and epilogue. He died on tho 1st May 
liOlt, and w.ia biincd m Westniiustcr Abbc 3 ', wltera 
a momuiicnt was erected to his mommy bj* John, 
Duke of Buckingham. 

Although tho great Inilh of D.’s works arc com- 
posed of ptaj-B, and although these arc, for tho most 
part, devoia of character, feeble in sentiment, false 
to all external nature, and esaggented in cxprci<sion, 
he remains one of tho prune glories of English 
literature. IIis Satires and his Fables nrcimistcr- 
picecs. In thc.se, ho is almost always masculine and 
natural, and lus versification flows on biwid, deep, 
md majestic.^ Hor is he famous onlj* as a srriter 
in verse ; in Ids ]ircfaccs, and his £ssag on Dramatie 
Porsg, he proves himself to be a master of what ho 
so finely' calls 'that other harmony of prose.’ 

BRVIN’O-MACHIK'ES. Tho ordinary process 
of diyjng clotlics and fabrics by exposuro in the 
open air, has been found too tedious for the bleacher, 
dyer, and for largo laundry establishments; and 
hot-air chambers haa’c been cxtcnsivclj’ used; but a 
gmat impruvemlint has been lately made by using 
the principlo of centrifugal force to throw oT the 
greater mart of tho moisture, Tho di^ng-inachino 
commonly used consists of two drums or cylinders 
open at the top, tho inner one, into arhich the goods 
arc packed, is perforated at its sides, and made to 
involve with great velocity either by steam, water, 
or hand-power. Tho action of the dtying-maebino 
is precisely tho same in principlo as that avitnessed 
when tho housemaid is trundling^ a mop, or of the dog 
when ho shakes himself on coming out of the water. 
The nsc of tho outer cylinder is merely to catch 
tho drops of water tiirown out, and prevent tbo 
inconvenience that would result from its ^stri- 
bution through tho apartment. A pipe connected 
with this outer drum carries tho water away. Tho 
drying is not, however, gmto completed by such 
machmes ; a very slight degree ol moistu^ just 
perceptible to tho touch if tho goods am pressed 


against the cheek, stiU'iemoins. This is expelled by 
open-air or hot-obambtw drying. These drang- 
machines are commonly ooUea ‘extractors’ by dyers. 
A sunpler and cheaper drying-machine has been 
lately mtrodneed for domemo use. It consista of 
two wooden rollers mounted paraB^ and one above 
the other, with an adjustment to vary the du- 
tanoes between them. One end of the article to 
bo dried is inserted between the rollers, which are 
tiien bron^t as close as possible together, and ono 
roller is turned by a handle, tho ouer, bong free 
to revolve, turns also ns tho clothes pass between 
them— tho moisture in this case bring extracted by 
pressure, as in the common process of ‘ wrin^png:’ 

BBYIHO OILS. See On& 

BBY’HESS, a tcdmieal term in painting, used 
to indicate a style in which the drawing u hard, 
angular, and formal, and the colour deficient in 
harmony and mrilowncss, thon^ not necessoxily in 
power or richness The earlier works, both of the 
Italiim and Blemish schools^ all more or less partake 
of this defect ; and it is tho most prbminent i^arae- 
teristie of thoso of tbrir imitatora to whom tbo 
name of pro-Bapbaclites bas been given. 

BBTOBA'LAHOBS. See OASn?iiOB. 

BBVOPHIS, a gemis of serpents of the family 
Colubridte, allied to Dmdrtmhis, and, like those of 
that genus, of very riongatea form, and living mostly 
among the branches of trees, but distinguished by a 
projecting muzzle— a curious prolongation of the 
upper jaw, which in some is slender, in some leaf-like. 
Thej’ arc natives of tho East Indies, Madagascar, 
and tropical Amcric.a. 

BBT-BOIHT, a sharp ctching-nccdlc, used to 
incise fine lines in copper, without tho plate bring 
covered with etching-ground, or tho lines bit in by 
acid. Sco^ExoiuviKa. Tho work produced ly tho 
dry-point is not only very delicate, but it wears less 
in printing than lines produced hy^tho action of 
add. Fairbolt’s Dielionary of Art Tima. 

BIT'AL, in Grammar, is the form riven in some 
languages to a noim or a verb, when only two 
things are spoken of. Thus, in Greek, •paler is 
father; palcre, two fathers; paleres, fathers. To 
have a dual number in ndilition to a plural, is often 
spoken of os a rcCncmcnt of language. It argues, 
however, a higher degree of abstraction to be able 
to conceive every subject ns one, or more than one; 
than to require three classes — one; a pair, and more. 
Accordingly, it is only in some of tho more ancient 
lonmiages that wo find traces of a dual number, and 
it becomes lost as the power puws of an^sing 
conereto impressions. Sansent, onrient Greek, 
Arabic, and Hebrew have the dual number, tho last 
only in nouns. Modem Greek has lost the dnoL 
Hie only trace of it in Latin is in tho two words 
duo, two, and ambo, both It is wontiiig in tho 
iGcmanio languages, with tho exception of the 
I anrient Gothic; which had a dual form of tho verb. 
In Anglo-S.’ixon, there was a scpirate form of 
pronoun for’wetwo’ (irit) and ‘ye two’ (gili, 

BITALISM is tho name given to a plulosophiiud 
theory, according to which some two principles, of 
difierent nature, original, and incapable of being 
derived tho one from the other, ho at tho bottom 
of everything; as, for example, Ibo ideal and the 
real, or tbo material and tho thinking substance. 
In a nairowcf rmd thcolo^cal sense, dualism means 
tho assumption of tu’o oririnal brings, a good and 
an evil, as in tbo doctrine of Zoroaster, or of two 
distinct xnmciplcB in man, a bodily md a spiritual. 
The opposite m dualism is Monism. 

DU BABBY, MAbie Jzakki: Goiusd nr 
Yaubebkieb, CoamssE, favourito of Louis BY., 
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Anmist 19, 1/46, at Vaneonlenn. Her H \ra* subscaaently’ restored to the Turks, to 
motto'^ a dressmaker, and her father, or rather -wliom it new Mongs. Pop. 6000.— Orer acainst 
a CT T cpn^fathCT, an ercBemim named Vanber- Turkidi D., on tho c^osito bank of the Unna, 

mw. ^ter death of her father, she stayed for stands Anstrian Hnbitza, a strongly fortified market 
some toe at a convent, but left it when fifteen to-n in Anstrian Croatia. 

yean of ago; went to Paris, and assuming tho name _ ... . 

of Mademoisdlo Lange, snccccdcdiu obtaining - “ mantoa county m ika cast of 

employment in the csfeblishmcnt of a fn.lit-n.'-iwS Lemater Provinee, Ireland, and containing the 
arilJiner; but in a short toe renounced all honest “cteopohs of that conntiy ; bounded, N., by MWith : 
ocoupaHon, and forming a connection with a disie- & “y Se.\; B., by 'Wicklow; and W., by 

intable honso, met there the Comte Jean Du Bany end Meath. It is the smallest but two of 

* the Itidi counties, being 32 miles long, and 18 
(average 12) broad; area, 354 square mfies, of which 
^ihs arc arable, and -^tli in wood. The coast, inmi 
its indentations with creeks and Ixiys^ is 70 miles 
long, and off it lie several Dublin Bw, one of 
the finest in tho kingdom, is 6 miles broad, 6 deep. 




handsome, to some ertent witty, and L,ad a tonlt- >n the kingdom, is 6 miles broad, 6 

ness, or it might be, a vnlganty of manner that a sweep of 16 miles. It has two prod] 
amused the doting monatch. Desirous that la ndiu .“W ^cet high at its norUx and 


prcciintons 


Barry, brother of the ciamte already menfioned, u a>ost(y a loyd rich plain, with alight 

to marry, and there^ confer his tifle upon, the l»t nsmg in tho sonth in a hill-fange, 

favourite. Accordingly, in 1769, she was meaented " Kippure, 2473 feet, 

to court as tho Comtesse Du Bany. After this I'cngc, the only promment eminences 

period, many of the most powerful courtiars abased S® Z I*^d’s E|ye, and Howth 

themsdves before her. lyAigoillon W,nn« her "9® 

confidant, and in concert wSh her, ruled tho through Dublin city into Dublin 

doting king! tho Chancdlor hfatipeoii a T'y* Grand Canals run west 

remote relationship with her, and her influence u>c county, and unite the laffey and to 

succeeded in dismissing and cxilin" the parliament p3ie chief rocks are earboniferons limo- 

in 1771; the Abb6 Teriay, comp^dlcr-gencral of Sranite, and somo mctamorpliic rocks and 

-finance, was move to her, tough insolent to all g^'cccckinc. TTiere are copjicr and lead mines near 
tho rest of Prance. At no penod, perhaps, was PuUers-earth and rntters-olny occur. Iron 

to court of Prance more opeiily and ontramonsly manganese are found on Howth peninsula. 

' immoral than duringthe supremacy of tills stnimpct. limestone are much used in building. 

On the death of Louis, how«-cr, in 1774, Du H “» “ony minttal springs, including ten saline 

Was dismissed from cou^ and sent to live in a oco, within to city of Dublin, and some 

convent near Meaux. She was afterwards removed climate is mild. Tho soil 


after tho outbreak of to Kovolution, die went to 5 ““.“onna jruoun cwji vyua^ Kitclicn-ganlens, 
London to dispose of her jewels. On her it.tam, ““^cs, and nuraenes. D. is the best cultivated 
Bobespene caused her to bo arrested, July 1793. ®o™fy“lr^nd. In 1873, 87^692 acres, Mt much 

- — - under half to conn^, were m crop. The chief 

crops oiD oats (in 1873, 16,258 acres), wheat (6408 




the tTMSures of the state, of conspiracy aminst the ST ’■' aejM), JHiere to important 

republic, and of having, iL Londoi, wot Mourning coast of turbot, bnll, pW 

for to late king.’ was condemned to deatt “d oystMS. The 

and was sent to to guillotine 7th December 17^ manufwstnius (chiefly of cottons, stockings, and 
Of aU to women who mounted tho scaffold e^uM^iered inuslins) are mostly confined to tho 
during to Kevolution, Du B. exhibited to least “ty and to viomity of to'me^olis, and ore of 
courage. She implored to • good people ’ to ddiver “ .“y Ir^ county. Bal- 

her, and hlonsicur to executioner to prolong her "ri^n i^amcd for its hosie^. fttc chief exports 
xsismble life for one moment only. The Snelo s***® aiviaed mto 9 baronies; 

good thing that history records of her, is her patiS- “a Mntains 76 civd parishes, and 10 parts of 
age of vanons artiste and men of letters, bat there towns aro Dublin, the capitid 

is little reason to believe tbat it oriimatcd in any* 2f Kingstons Po^ (I67X), exclusive of 

Ihing lu^er than her dread of qngmm and can® 190,000 ; indading the city, 405,625. 

catnre. She had neither taste nor uiowledge, ftwfl ^ 055 superior and prnnary sdiods, 

, cared only for sensual gratifications and excitement. 20,954 scholars. The county sends six members 
It is estimated tot to cost Brimeo 35,000,000 pwlinment— two for D. county, two for Dublin 

francs. The. lltmoms published under her name Dublin Univetsiiy. Tho manuers, 

(G vdls.. Far. 1829— 18M) ore not reliable. The ^pcarance, dresn and cabins of to lower orders of 
only work, it seems, which can he consulted with ?■ couniy differ less fem those of to interior, of 
coimdence is IiacreteUe’sgEristeirecfs J^Vvnee nendanf than would be ei^ected uom the viemity 

U Unr Bade. ^ »>c metropolis. There ore numerous antiquitin 

, DDBraZAafortificdtownolEuiOToan Turkey, 

is situated on to nmtom frontier of Bosnia, on the DHBLIH (Irish, DubMinn, ‘black pool;’ to 
ridt bank of to Unna, and at a point abirat ten JBilana of J^lcmy), to cajntal of Hdand, stands 
mues tern its conflnenee with to Save, of which it on to river Lim^, where it disembogues into 
u a tributary. - During to 16th and 17th centuries, Dublin Bay, in lak 5^ 20' 38' H., and long. 6* 17' 30' 
was a hone of contention between Austria and to W. It oovets an area of 1300 acres, but its parlia- 
Forte, and was OTeatedly lost and regained by to mentuy boundary comprises an area of about 6000 
latter. It m chic^ notable, however, for its heroic acres, and its munidparboundaiy nearly 4000 acres, 
but unavaihng xesistonco "io the Austrians in 1788. Much of D. is built on land reclaimed from the sea, 
' ' 68 : 
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p work ivliich still continncs ; and tlio ground 
js generally flat, with a voiy few undniations, 
scarce deserving the name of hiU. The river, 
running from west to cast, divides the city into 
two almost cqnal portions, Tlio nristooratio parts 
aro the south-east and north-cast, containing many 
beautiful squares, with splendid streets and terraces. 
The centre, and the north-west quarter are the great 
emporiums of trade, and the residence of tho tniddlo 
classes, many of whom, however, have their private 
houses in ^tho suburbs. Tlie south-west division, 
jKirt of which is called the * labertics,’ once the scat 
of tlio silk tradiL is the moat filthy and degraded 
portion of tho city. Tho streets in this quarter 
aro narrow, crooked, and irregular, while in tho 
fasliionnblo portions they possess a totalli* opposite 
cliaraetcr. Tho ciiy is siirroiindcd bi' a 'Circular 
Eoad ’ of nearly 9 miles in Icngtll and about 
si miles m diameter. 

In tlw newer parts of D., tho streets nm at right 
angles to one another, and are remarkable for their 
bmadth and tho_ unifomiity of their architecture^ 
mi varied ns to avoid monotony. 

The most imiwsing ono is Sacknllc Street^ which is 120 
feet broad, and iic.irly ’?00 yards long ; at its north 
end st-mds the llutnnda, with liutland Square— in 
its centre, the beautiful Ionic portico of the General 
I’ost-qiiicc^ and_ Kelson's Monument (upwards of ISO 
feet high) — .while on tho soiitli, it is tenrunated by 
Carlisle Bridge, and a wedgc-liko block of nobto 
houses formed liy the convcigmg sides of AVestmore- 
land and D'Ulier Streets, A pcculLir fcatiiro of D. 
is its squares, which aro very numerous, spacious, 
and well kept. Stephen's Green, the largest, occupies 
an area of^ nearly 20 acres, and is about a mUc in 
ciKiiit. Sonicwh.'it smaller, but more elegant and 
nristoemlie, is Merrion S<]uara (13 acres). The ■ 
largo p.ark .and squares of Tnnity Collego occupy , 
more than <10 acrvi. 

Tlic public biiilihnga of D. are f.imed for their 
nniiiber and grandeur, and n]ipe.ar to more ndv,anta!;o < 
mice the dwcilmi;-huitsca are Iniilt of brick. In i 
tho lirst class may be mcntioiicd tliu Ihaiik of Ireland i 
(formerly the House of Parliament), Trinitj' Collesc. j 
tile Ciistotn*lioiisv, nod tlio Four Courts, vliicb, j 
from the ebasteness of tbeir design, and tbo massive- , 
ness of their proportions, have a very imposiu" , 
efleet. Tho costlu has no pivtcnsians to architcc" ' 
turn! _bc.auty. Tlicro aro monuments of iVillmm j 
III., in College Green (once a great, Init now a ] 
paved street) j of Kelson, in ,S.ickvillo .Street ; of , 
tho Into Duke of Wellington, in tho lliccnix 
with several others. Tho hciicvolcnt and l 
charitoUc institutions of D. are vciy niunerous, 4 
nndjmliherall}’ siipiiortud. 

Within the limits of tlio Circular Ilo.ad, tho , 
LilToy is crossed by nine bridges (two of iron), t 
and tlinmghoiit the whole extent of tho city tlio e 
banks of tbo river are faced iritli cianito walls and , 
I parapets. On cacli side of these 'quays' tlicro is ♦ 

n spacious roadwa}-, with tall bouses and excellent •] 

"•“I!?- i"®, quay proper extends eastward from n 
Carlisle Bndco. Kcar the Cnstom-hoiisc, tbero aw Z 
several largo docks for tho accommodation of vessels 5 
from distant ports with cxcisablo c.arqoos, and in 1 
communication with tho Iloyal and Grand Canals - * 
tno former connecting Dublin with tho Korth ® 
Shannon and tho west of Ircl.and, tho latter with tho „ 
south portion of tho same river and the south. A 2 
sP‘’>Mous dock, tho ‘ Spencer Dock,' was opened 2 
in lS/3; and tho Inarhonr has been much improved ! 
in lato years by tho completion of two largo brc.ak- „ 
waters, tho north and south avails. There is n h.ar t, 
at tho mouth of the harbour, but ovon tbero tho 
least depth at low tido is about 11 feet. 

^ Ml * ®ao«factnro o! D. is poplin, avliicb is „ 


I mneli cdobrnted. This, witli some glass-works, 
, cotton and linen factories, foundries, distilleries, 
, browenes, and those ororksbops wliieb are necessary 
I to supply domestic wants, are the main btanebes of 
I industrjr. In this regard, D. has been mueb more 
' Of a eapitid, and less M a manufacturing and export 
. mly than London ; but a consideruble obange in tho 
i industrial eharactw of the city bos been eame on for 
I several years. Tho direot foreign triSiL thoueb 
I mcreasing, is very limited, Glasgouj Liverpool, and 
I Bristol intcrropting the greater portion of it. Much 
i of the inland tratiia is carried on Iqr the panals 
. above mentioned, and by the laihvays (now extend- 
ing to all parte of Breland), and consiks principally 
of articles of dairy and farm produce from tho cen- 
tral counties: Tlic principal banla are the Bank 
of Ireland, tho Boyal, 'the Kational, Provincial, 
Hibernian, and Mnnstcr, avith some private estab- 
lishments. 

Tho great oduc.ationnl institution of D. is Trinity 
College .and Univeraito, Geo DosLiir, Unn’Bnsm* 
or. Tlicro is also a. Catholic University, tbo modi- 
cal Ecliool of wliicb lias been atriy siiccessfnl. In 
regard to schools, D. is not well supplied. The 
cdiieation of tbo upper ami middle classes is left 
eliicfly to private cntetprisc. For .the bnmbicr 
olasBCs, much has been dono by tbo Kational Board 
(wlioso model schools arc attended by large munbers 
of dilldrcn), by the Cbnrob Education Society, tbo 
Christian Brothers, and Catholic brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods^ and other agencies. There arc many lit- 
erary and scientific societies, dealing with snbicete of 
general knowledge, or with matters of local or national 
interest. There arc two botanic gardens— one at 
Glasnca-in, belonging to tho Boyal Dnhhn Society, 
and one nc.ar Donnybrook, connected avith the uni- 
vcmty. (Die hospitals, asylums, otiihanagcs, and 
ptfter ehanteblo institntions aro numerous, and 
liberally maintained. 

OTbe mnnicip.al nllairs are imdcr the control of a 
town-conncil, which consists of H lord mayor, 16 
aldermen, and 43 cotmcillors. Tho rca'cmic which 
thi>y derive from property and other sources v-arics 
from i.'W.OOO to £-10,000, There is a largo police 
force, avhicli has charge of the city and of all tho 
snrrounding country ns far as eight miles from the 
rastle. The city sends two members to parliament, 
j The population of city and snhnrbs, in 1871, was 
221,707 were Boman Catholics, 
19,401 Eniscnnahans, 0S5S Fresbyterian^ and tbo 
rest of other iicnominations. 

^10 ^environs of D, oio cspccmlly heautifnl 
liothmmcs, a soutiicrn suburb^ has become a largo 
io\'nisjiip, and is the favourite residence of tho 
aa’c.allhicr part of tbo mercantile community. Glas- 
neviu, on the north, deserves special notice as tho 
favounteresnlcnco of tho poet Tiokoll, of Addison, 
Steele, Parnell, Sn-ift, Sheridan, and many other 
celebrated men. In tho cemctcty at Glasnca-in lie 
^ of Curran, O'Connell, and Tom Steele. 

qTie Piiccnix Park is a magnificent area of nearly 
2000 ncrc!\ in some p.arte level, in others avith broken 
ground, having a laigo amount of timber and brush- 
aawd, aa-bich shelter immense herds of deer. It 
auords ample scope for military rea-iews, and is most 
cxtensia'cly aised by the inhabitants of D, of all 
classes for rccroation. D., os n whole, avith its 


public buddings, wide streets, spaclotis and avoll- 
Ircpt squares, clean and elegant qua 3 -s, and beautiful 
environ^ is ono of the most handsome and dclii^t- 
fid capitals of Europe. 

^cro aro numerous places of worship, Catholio 
anil Protestant, monasteries, cona’cnte, inarlcs, and 
a Jeonsh sj-nagoguc. IHio most lemnrkahlo among 
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dimviliea arc Sfc Patriot's OatliearaL 
ni® “i^fi«ence of a single individual 
^ Cturoli, now similarly undergoing ro- 
BtOMtionj and among the Catholio; St Maty’s, 
St Saviours, St Augimtiutf^ St Kivin’& 

Ino irnmoer of vessels entered inwards in the 
1872,8062, with a tonnage 
f outivards, 3928, with a tonnara 
?i niQonn customs rcTCiiuo ia 1872 "was 

.llUUI'IU, UmvERsirr or. The first univeisity 
2,‘,24H““ ■''?* estaUished in connection with St 
ri^ck s Cathedral in 1320 j hut for avant of proper 
eimowmcnts, it never prospered, and dragged out a 
^ cSSe^Sh^Efc*^’ ^ro^hly, the dissmntion of 

• — The existing nnirctsiiy was founded 

1""1 — 139^ and stands m the position of being 
a coUege with university potrers. Trinity Colleg^ 
inde ed,^ was intended nicmy as iho tiiieleut at a 
umvom^, lint_ aa_ no colleges have since been 
added, it remains in nndiaputed possession of all 
^reraty privileges. Queen Elizabeth provided 
Me charter, the coipor.ation of Dublin bestowed 
the gromd and ruins of the suiiprcsaed monaatety 
All-Hallows, and the Xridi gentry supplied ly 
subsCTptira the funds necessaiy for the eioetion 
of the^buildings. IRio income of tho coilego was 
voy b^ted _ and very precarious, till James L 
endowed it with certain estates in the province of 
Ulster, wd a ycarlv pension of £388, 16s., 'Rnglial, 
money, porn the public purse. 

OonitUulion. — By Queen Elizabeth's diartcr, tho 
corporafaon was to consist of a provost, three fd- 
low^ and three scholars, in tho namo of more, with 
the poww of pniehasing, taking, and possessing any 
*°*'**?S’ ^®“®®Mts, &C., from Mo sovereign, or from 
^ other person. On a vacancy in tho pnm^hip, 
the f^ows were entitled to dcct a fit successor, and 
the dcction of fellows and sdiolars lay with the 
provost and fellowa. The provost and fdlowH bad 
full powen to enact statutes, confer degrees, and 
prescribe the neccssa^ exercises for graduation, and 
M do all Mo work of tuition. Defects soon began 
to sheiv themsdves in this constitution, but &y 
' were reined ly tho now statutes of Archbishop 
Laud, wMoh were dolinitivety published in 1637, 
and winch ore m the main stOl in forea By theso 
the election of provost was given to the crown. 

Parliamaitary lianMnUttUm^Jn. 1613, James L 
cozifraTed on tho Qzuvex'yitv the ri^t of scndinc two 
mmnbers to tho Dish parliament, One of these was 
taken away at Mo Union in 1800, but was again 
wstoi^ by tho Eeform BiU of 1832. Tho defc 
were fomwly Mo provost, fdlow^ and scholars: 
but, in 18^, Mo privilege was extended to masters 
of arts, and Moso of higher degree. 

Board . — The provost and senior fellows form Me 
board of management of Mo college. They meet 
every Saturday, aud trausaet aff tho finanoial 
and oMcr bnsmess. [Important changes are at 


university, Tho senate electa the ohancdlor. and 
confers degrees. 

Caput— The caput of Mo senate consists of Me 
chaneollor, vice-chancellor, provost, (or vico-provost) 
and senior master non-regad, who is chosen by the 
senote Eveiyr grace (for Mo bestowal of a dogteo) 
must first receive Me sauotion of Me proVost and 
semor fellows, be afterwords, approved of by tho 
®‘'P“t{eaoh member of which has a ncyafias voto), 
ana finally bo confirmed by tho senate in public 
coMregation. 

Bm vott . — ^Tho provosl^ who is appointed by tho 
crown, .may ho a layman, of any religious donomino- 
„ He enjoys an incomo of about £3000 a year. 

Falows (Senior). — 13ie fellows aro all chosen, hi 


I^scnt coQKmplatcd la tlio znanacinff boaid of 
Mo nniTCrsily, but noMing dofinitolias yot boon 

8CttlGa.J 

pjieerA — ^Tho government and working of Mo 
univOTity aro intnisted to tho following offioere: 
^otonc^or, toce-chanceUor, provost, two proo- 

from the 

lamqrfcUoira), a semor locturar, (who regulates tho 
niihhc enmmations}, two de.ins, and a censor, libra- 

£cBafe.-Tho ohoncellor, (or, in his absence. Mo 
^■chancellor or pro mce-ehancdlor), all masters of 

ar^nn°tli^^*®ii® faculties, whose names 

ara on the collqgo books, form the senate of tho 


— ,i.u«. icuuwH are au cnosen, m 
tlio first instaneo, by examination ; but Mo seniors 
are promoted from tho jnnioia, in order of seniority. 

oo stated duties, except Moso connected 
with the general management of tho eollege afiSiirs. 
The average income of a senior fellow, from all 
sontecs, is about £1380 per annnm. 

Fellowa (Junior). — ^Thc jnnior fellows .arc elected 
by lamination. They form Mo great teaching 
sU^ of the college, and do all Mo dnlaes of Wtnring 
and examining tho nndeigTadiiates. Most of them 
aro tutors, anti Moir income, which may average 
£600 a year, is derived partty from a salnty given 
by Me college, and partly from their duties os 
tutors, lectnTora, and examiners, fellowships wero 
formerly tenable only by members of tho Episcopal 
Ghnrcli, out by tho recent not nil snoh rcIirionB 
restrictions wore nbolisbed. The number of tho 
I jiinior follows has boon altered from timo to time, 
but by n, queen's letter issued Bome yoAta ago it 
was fixed at twenty-tiirce— the then number of 
twenty-soven being gradnally roduoible. Tho law 
of eolibao^, imposed in tho ragn of CWles 1, was 
repealed m 1840. 

Profesaora. — ^Thoro is a very eomploto stall of 
professors, who represent nlmost nil subjeots of 
jinmn knowMge. Besides a full complement of 
lectin in divinity»^ nataral philosophy, mAtha- 
maties, law^ and medicinoi thcro are professors of 
nncioni^ otientel, and modem languages (Irish, 
Arabu^ Sanscrit being among t^ nnmbor). 
mo^ ptetei^by, qratoiy and English literature 
mtmom histeiy, political economy, natural history, 
boteny, gcolo^, mineralogy, civil engineering, &e. 

tfc/iofora— Tho scholar^ 70 in numW, aro 
from among Me nndeigradnates. They are mem- 
bers of Mo ooiporation, and have Mo university 
francluso. Scholanhips (which are tenable for five 
voars) aro gamed by public competition— some 
jBing assigned for cImIci^ and oMorsfor scionco : 
too provost and sonior fifilows, assisted by some 
^tbo jumor fellows, if desired, aro tho exominotsi. 
Tho various cmolnmonts of a scholat, nriainj, 
mm salary, remission of fees, rooms, commons, 
«o,, amount to about £50 per annum- There 
are also minor scholanhips for tho cncouraee- 
mont of tho study of divinity and tho Irish Im- 
gnage; whiiq others ore connected with Me royal 
and endowed schools. Forty exhibitions of £23 
per nnnim cadh, tonablo for ten ycon, ^vo been 
lecmtv foimded, 12 of which are given in each year 
■to stodonts immediately after entrance, and 8 to 
those who liavo condluded their second year. 

^u^Oa.—’JUteto are four grades of students. 

L Noblemen, sons of noblemen, and baronets, who 
Imvo certain spccuil ptivilegea; Mo first two hring 
^qwM the d^e of B.A, per apeeialem gratm^ 

2. Fimow-oommonen, who obtiun degree wiM ono 
ecunination less Man pensioners, and^who dine at 
Me fdUows’ table. 3L Fensionois, who form tho great 
body of Mo stadents. A Sizan, who have to^ 
and commons free. Tho sizan aro limited to 30 • 

css 
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nre_ dmtcd by compotitiTG examination, and 
bold their Bizarabipa (\rorth about £37 per annnm] 
lor four years. Bach rank has a dress peculiar to 
itsdt 

Entmnte . — Students aio admitted to the college 
alter an examination over a prescribed course of 
classics, arithmetic and algebra, history and 

com^ition, and modem gcomphy. Xhe honour 
of Jirtl place at entrance examination is keenly con- 
tested; and there arc, besides, prizes of £5 and £2 
for cxcdlcnce in smcial branches of the entrance 
course, and also for jH'cbrc'nr. 

_ Tutors . — ^Kach student must at entrance place 
himself nnder one of the IS junior fcUoira irho are 
tutors. These tutors st.nnd to their pupils in loco 
parentis, and also have charge of their tuition, 
though each tutor docs not necessarily teach his 
own pnpils. 


fitudent xni^ keep tenus for four ycArs, two iesms 
at least liclng ncccssaiy in each 3 *ear. Tenns may 
1)0 kept citker ^by residence, and attendance on 
litres, or by simply appealing on a stated day in 
tlio public ball, and passing a creditable exau^a* 
tion over a prescribed cotime. Lectures arc deliver^ 
on tbc difTerent subjects of eacb term examination 
by tlic tutors, tbc honour examincra, and tbc uni- 
Tursity i)rufcssor8 ; and prizes of the value of £4 
and £2 are awarded at the Micbnclmas examination ^ 
to tbe Jirji and the second honour men rcsjjcctivcly; 
:n the other tenna (Xlilatj- and Trinity), p.irchmcnt 


fourtii 3 *car, gold and silver medals arc awarded 
to the floiiior aiitl junior muderatunB. Students 
of the first 3 ear are called junior freshmen; ibo^o 
of the second, seniur frc&hmtn ; of the thinl, junior 

al. f . af < 


mcdiome and m en^cering must previously gradu- 
ate m arts. The 'divmiiy testimonium is obtained 
after two yenis’ attendance on Iccfaies, with on 
examination at the end of each term. 


auDliabod by tho recent Ohuren Act, 

Studentships . — In 1850, 14 studentsbips were 
founded, vrorth £100 a year eacb, tenable for seven 
ycat^ to cneouT!^ graduates in tiie pursuit of somo 
spedal branch oi study which they may aftern'ords 
, bo called on to teach, should 'Acy become fellows 
and lecturers. Tiro are given every year, and oto 
oxKn to persons of all rdigious denominations. The 
provost and senior fellows are the dcctors. 

Oenerdl ffemarhs.— Tho university of Dublin is 
•well equipped for carrying education to a high 
degree of perfection. The teaching staff is numerous, 
and m tho aetnal work of tuition, •the tutorial and 
professorial elements are more largely combined 
•than in my other British •univc^ty. Many dis- 
tingnishca men havc^ in past generations, gone forth 
hom hep balls. Tlie names of Ussher and Berkeley; 
of Bl^gten, Lloyd, Magee. Sir W. Hamilton, Itom- 
no}', Bobinson, Maccullagh, Archer Butler, Lord 
Cairns ; and of Burke, Sheridan, Curran, Swift, and 
Goldsmit^ with a host of others celebrated in 
politics, in law, in science, and in literature, are 
snIKcicnt to indicate tbc success ivliich has attended 
her sons. 

DUBHI'TZA, a town of Buropenn Turkey, in 


All stmlcnts must piirsito the followmg course : Jirsl 
;a<ir, Latin, Greek, matliumatics ; sceand year, I<atin, 
Greek, matlivm.attcs, logic, and metaphysics ; third 
y*ar , Latin, Grech, physics, logic, and metaphysics ; 
fuuTlh yiar, Latin, Greek, physics (both niatlie- 
matical and cxjionmcntal), astrouoniy, and ethics. 
l*or thoBo wbo aspitxs to bonoura^ tho coTino is muclt 
moro extensive than that for mere pass. 


the province of KiimiH, h ritnated on the banlcs of 
the Djerma, a tributary of tho Stroma, in lat. 42* 10’ 
K., and long. 23* 20' B. It has extensive ironu'orks, 
which nToid employment to tbc mass of the inhabit- 
ants. Vines are grown in tho vicinity. Bop. GOOD. 


■ ■■■“ owe gfXkVV, 

Degrees . — ^Term cxauunations having been duly 
jnssca, tho student is iiromutcd to the degree of 
.(LB., v-hich is conferred by the senate in full con- 
gregation.^ Tho eomitia for graiitinc dcmucs ate 


mgntion. Tho eomitia for granting degrees ate 
lichl on Shrove Tuesday oud tho last l^dncsday 
in Trinity and Michaelmas terms. Tiiosc student i 
who, at the final ordeal of the fourth year, stand 
highest in an examination over an extra course 
in (1) mathematics and matlicmatieal physics ; (2) 
classics; (3) medical and moral ]diilosapliy ; (4) 
cvperiincntal science; (5) iiatiir.al science; (0) 
history and political science; (7) modern liter- 
ature, are c.illcd (according to merit) senior or 
junior iiindcraton. These form the first class 
of grai^tca, tho second being called rcsnoiid- 
tlif 

Tho higher degrees arc iirunitablo after the Lapse of 
a fixed numbers of years, and on the )icrforiiiancc of 
certain exercises, and the payment of fees. 

iVea— For entrance and first half-year the fees 
are — ^Noblemen, £G0; fellow-commoner, £30: 




£d3y £lCf JGstf nnd £8, 8f«**-thc Bizsirs buiug 
exem^ This does not include rooms and commons 
For degrees, tho fees for pensioners are — ^A-B., 
£8, 17*. Gd. ; A.JL, £9, 10*. fid. ; LL.R, £11, 15a ; 
LL.D., £22; B.D., £13, ICa; D.D., £2G; M.B., 
£11, 15*. ; M.D., £22. ' > 

Divinity, ifedieal, and Engineering SAooIs. — Con- 
nected •with T^ity College there are schools for 
^vii^, medicine, and engineering. Graduates in 


DDDNO, a town in the south-west of Buropc-m 
llussia, in tho government of Volhynia, is situated 
on the left haul: of a Bm.-i]l feeder of the Styr, in 
lat. 60' S!7' N., and long. 2CP 45' BL It is very itiegu- 
larly built ; its streets are narrow and crooked, nnd 
destitute of pavements, nnd tho houses are nUnest 
entirely built of wood. Tho people trade diicfly 
in corn, flax, tobacco, fish, and cattle. A* large fair 
is .-ilso held here at V'hitsimtidc. Bop, (1807) 7G2^ 
of whom a great many .ire Jews. 

DtTBOIS, Guillausie, cardinal, was bom Cth 
September 1G5C, at Brircs-ln-Gailiarac, in Auvcrenc, 
where bis father was an .apothecary. At the n^o of 
twelve, ho came to Baris, and entered tho college of 
Saint Michd, ns a domestic of the principaL Hero 
bo miido such pood use of his opjiortiuiitics for 
acquiring Icnowlcdgc, that ho was aftorwanls selected 
as tutor to the son of a merchant named Mniirny, 
nnd gradually rose till ho hec.amc tutor to the youu<' 
Due do Chartres. Although of an ugly exterior, ho 
contrived, by his mixture of wit and hvpocrisy, to 
•win tho esteem of •Uio_ boy's mother, wlulc he pos- 
sessed tho most iinlimitcd confidence of his pupil, 
partly throngh their common loi-o of letters, and 
partly because ho took upon himself the odious 
oflico of pander to his vices. His piiblie c-aracr com- 
incuced after the marriage of his pupil, in 1G92, with 
hlndcmoiscUo Blois, a natiurol but Icgitimatiscd 
daughter of Louis XIV. Ho then received from 
tluit monarch for his scrriccs in hriuging about tlio 
match, n gift of tho abbey of St Jusi^ in Bicardy. 
He was nc-xt attached to tho French embassy at ■the 
eoiirt of London, where ho formed some important 
political connections. On his return, ho V'nnn.np 


attw (now Duke of Orleans) became regent in 1716, 
D. became virtunlly tho moat powerful man in 
France. _ Tlio great act of his life was the famous 
treatj' signed at La Hayc, 14tli January 1717, and 



latam as the tnple alliance, betrreen Ea^nd, old t 
H ollimd, and Erance. IDie importance of act at L 
nes in rae cucumstance that it effectnallr changed were 

linn TAwiifm -c « 


spite of tho 
Bcgcnt, and 
hiiuolf, tho 


oisuKe ot tuo JSn^sh Jdng for tho 1640, hv a 
finally, in apito of Uaidinal Alheroni a Trail W 
Spanish minister. In rcirard for his tion of & 


a carriage in a narrow street. His collec* 
:6 Sistonce IVaneorum Seriplora Coatand 


(xcorm I. of England, was ^pointed to the vacant It was continued from the thi^ volume by his son, 
Bi^bislupnc of CMbray. In 1721, he obtained the Fa4^xolB DnonESHi: (bom 1616, died, after having 
cardinals hat, a^ in the following year became likewise been appointed historiographer, in 1693), 
prme-imiwtcr of Etance, when his authority seemed and contains mnch that may be sought for in vain in 
wlwunded. He died 10th August 1723, a victim to Bongnet’s collection. Of his other numerous writings, 
hard work and the irildcst debauchery. we may mention, ns deserving of iqiccial notioei ™ 

HUjuO'VKA, a town ot European Enssia, in the Hittoriai X'ormannonim Seriptoree Anlima (Paris, 


Dovemment of Saratov, is sitimtcd on tho eastern 1C19) > Ilietoirc Q6nCaIogiipte de la Maiton de MonU 
slope of tho Sarpa Hillr, on the right bank of tho aioreney el de havat (Paris, 1624) ; and Sitloire 
Volga, in lat. about 49° H., and long. 44° 4ff EL It OCntalogique de la JUTaiion de Yergi (Paris, 162^. 
is a_ dCpfit for goods brought from the northern ^^^t two throw much li^t upon &e history of 
provinces, which it forwnrds to Eatschalinskala, a ^^^nccL H.’s industry was extraordinary ; he is 
town about for^ miles distant from H., and situated *’^<1 to have left mom than a hundred folios in 
on tho Hon. The prodnee is thcnco conveyed by mannscriph 

the Bon to tto southern province D. has some HTJCHOBORTZI, a Enssian roHgious sect, of 
n /.S’ ******' manuiacturod articles, the origin of whidi nothing is very certainly known, 

rc^ (186/) 13,6/6. and ifhich, olthon^ conjecturally referred by Count 

HUCAE'GE. Sco BoniEsra:. Erasinski to thoEatarencs (seo CATiiani), cannot 


HUCAE'GE. Seo BoniEsra:. ErasinsU to thoHatorencs (seo CATiiani), cannot 

l)'n''CAT,ono of the most extensively used names bo traced boyond tho middle of tho 18th c., when 
for a coin, mostly of gold. Bucats wera first coined was found to exist in dificrent parts of Enssia; 
in the 12th c. in Sicuy, and took their name from members became exposed to penalties 

tho legend found qn those early Sicilian pieces : Sit their refusal to servo in the army. Tho B. 

4!t,! 4.. V\.. 4.t > . 41«A /ImaAmmA 


Venice ducats were called Zeeddui, from Zeeea, former existence, from which tho fall of Adam 
whera tho mint was situated. Tho ducat tras continual tendency to fall have proceeded; 

adopted in 1659 by tho imperial diet of Germany V/ their ascribing hidden mysterious mcaninra 
into the currency of tho empire, and was afterw/u^ ]^a of the Bible, tor tho knowledge of whiSi 
coined in the several German states, and over tho they depend on inward light. They am cxtmmo 
whole of the north of the European continent. >nystics. Thiy rqect tho uso ot pictures com- 


enrient in Austria, Ec 
troy grains, sterling 
modem Italian ducat 


gold ducat of Venice is valued at 6«. In tho (late) Ihnpcror /^exandcr L, they received tho most 

kingdom of tho Two Sidlics, the ducat (dneato del complnto toleration, and were allowed to settle by 
regno) is a rilver coin and momy of account, forming themselves on ^o bank of tho Molochna in tho 
the unit of the currency, being divided into 100 toutii of Enssi/u Here, however, on impostor 

«*M«vw Al.«k damSImm Ynn 1 • I.* n.imfV? ITnnnftfin THrmrA^nsI nn 4;1lnm i 4>A •MAsuaima 


zaQ common com being tne niaatra or dollar ss ISO moao lacm ociiovo uiap no iuxa^cii tvos 

granL Iha ducat = 3r. 4£ sterling. There arc nniiziatcd by tho soul of Jesus Christ ; and it iroiild 
various kinds of tho Spaifiah Duealo, generally <^ppcsr that, in consequence of disputes arising 
tmnshitcd dollar. The uucado do plata, or silver omong them concerning^ him, great numbers wero 
ducat, hard = 4s. 2cf. buried olive, and otherwiso put to death by tho rest, 

DUOA'TO, Oai'E (andentiy, jCeiicu'/*), a head- S“ ,7^* *?*“ Botflomenia on tho Molochna wero 
land at tho southern extrenuty of a promontory S^at part of the pcoplo 

of Santa hlaura, ono of tho Ionian Islands, in lat *«‘n“«»rcdto tho provmces beyond the Caucasus. 
■3S° 31' E., and long. 20’ 32’_E. Capo B. was in BHO^ a kind of plain linen of a coatso heavy 
andent i^cs dreaded by mariners, and the modem make, highly glazed, used for smock-frocks by tho 
Greek sailor still fears mo strong currents and the English agricultuiul labourers, and for worung- 
fii^ gales which he has to encounter there. A dresses by those employed at smdting furnaces nw 
point on the western side of tho Leueadian promon- iron forges. 

BHCK. ScoAsAa Tho bro.idcr bill, laminated 
^t tho poetess premratet^ herself into the and not toothed, distingnislics the Linnman genus 
sea. It IS a white broken d^mmgpciTOn^r^dr Anas from Mergns (inmding Smews, Mergansers, 
tom the TOt^ the height of about 2000 feet. On and tho GoosaW). to recent imitlScai 

to Apollo, the Bystems, however, it is divided into numerous 
, genera, but tlirco chief groups are usually recognised, 

.BVOHESEE, Arnmfi (m Latin, Andreas corresponding to swans, geese, and ducks of pimblar 
Chesmus, or Buchemus, or^ Quercetanns], tho father nomcndatiirc. Seo Goose and Swaw. Tho moup 
of Etonch history, was bom at Hc-Bouchaid, in tho to which tho namo duck is sometimes oxtimdci^ 


DtTBNITZA.— DtTBOIS. 


they are elected by competitive examination, 'and 
holii their aizarahipa (■worth about £37 per 'aimum) 
for four yeara. Each rank has a dresa peculiar to 
itself. ^ 

Entrance. — Students are admitted to the college 
after an examination over a prescribed course of 
classics, arithmetic and algebra, English history and 
composition, and modem geography. The honour 
of first place at entrance examination is keenly con- 
tested ; and there are, besides, prizes of £5 and £2 
' for excellence in special branches of the entrance 
course, and also for Hebrew.” 

Tutors. — ^Eaoh student must at entrance place 
himself under one of the 18 junior fellows who arc 
tutors. These tutors stand to their pupils in loco 
parentis, and also have charge of -their tuition, 
though each tutor docs not necessarily teach his 
own pupils. 

Sj/stem . — To proceed to ’ the degree of A.B., a 
student must keep terms for four yc.ara, two terms 
» .at least being necessary in each year. Terms may 
be kept either by residence, and attendance on 
lectures, or by simply .appearing on a stated day in 
the publie hall, and passing a creditable ei.amina- 
tion over a proscribed coifrse. Lectures arc delivered 
on the different subjects of each term examination 
by the tutors, the honour examiners, and the uni- 
versity professors ; and prizes of tlio value of £4 
and £2 are awarded at the Michaelmas examination 
to the fir.il and the second honour men respectively. 
In the other terms (llUarj’ and Trinitv), parchment 
certificates reward the diligent. At tlie end of the 
fourth yc.ar, gold and silver medals arc awarded 
to the senior and junior moderators. Students 
■of the first yc.ar are c.allcd junior freshmen ; those 
of the second, senior freshmen ; of the third, junior 
Bophisters ; and of the fourtli, senior sopliisters. 
All students must pursue the following course : first 
year, Latin, Greek, matliematies ; second year, Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, logic, and metaphysics j tlurd 
year, Latin, Greek, physics, logic, and metaphysics; 
fourth year, Latin, Greek, physics (both mathe- 
matical and experimental), astronomy, and ethics. 
For those who aspire to honours, tho courao is mucli 
more extensive than that for mere pass^ 

Degrees . — Term examinations having been duly 
passed, tho student is promoted to the degree of 
.iV.B., wliich is couforred by tho senate in fml con- 
gregation. Tho eomilia for granting degrees are 
held on Shrove Tuesday and tho Inst Wednesday 
in Trinity and Jilichaelmas terms. Those studciib 
avho, at the final ordc.al of tho fourth year, stand 
highest ill an examination over an extra course 
in (1) mathematics and mathematical physics ; (2) 
classics ; (3) medical and moral jihilosophy ; (4) 
experimental soionoo ; (5) natural scicnco ; _ (G) 

history and political science; (7) modern _ liter- 
ature, aro c.allcd (according to merit) senior or 
junior moderators. These' form tho first class 
of graduates, tho second being c.alled respond- 
ents. The third consists of ‘ unclassed candidates.' 
Tho higher degrees aro iirocurnblo after tho lapse of 
a fixed niunbers of yc.ars, and on tho ]icrformance of 
certain exercises, and tho p-ajunent of fees. 

Fees. — ^For entrance and first half-j’car tho fees 
are — ^Hoblemcn, £C0; fellow-commoner, £30; pen- 
sioner, £15; sizar, £5, Is. 3d. Other haIf-yc.arB, 
£33, 12s., £1G, ICs., and £8, 8s. — tho sizars behig 
exempt. This does not include rooms and commons. 
For degrees, -tto fees for pensioners are — ^A.B., 
£8, 17s. Cd. ; A^hL, £9, IGs. Gd. ; LL.B., £11, 15s. ; 
LL.D., £22; B.D., £13, 15s.; D.D., £20; M.B., 
£11, 15s. ; M.I)., £22. 

Divinity, Medical, and Engineering Schools. — Con- 
nected with Trinity College there are schools for 
divinity, medicine, and engineering. Graduates in 


medicine and in en^eering must pre-vionsly gradu- 
ate in arts.. The 'di-vinity, testimonium is obtained 
after two years’ attendance on lectures, with an 
ex.amination at the end of each tenn." 

Church Patronage,— The university formerly held , 
a large and valuable patronage, bub this has been 
abolished by the recent Chiiron Act, >■ 

Studentships . — In 1859, . 14 studentships were 
founded, worth £100 a year each, tenable for seven 
years, to encourage graduates in the pursuit of some 
spcei.-il branch of study which they may afterwards 
be called on to teach, should they becomo fellows 
and lecturers. Two are given every ypr, and aro 
open to persons of all religious denominations. The 
provost and senior fellows aro the electors. 

Oeneral Eemarhs . — The university of Dublin is 
well equipped for carrying education to a high 
degree of perfection.. The teaching staff is numerous, 
and in tho actual work of tuition, the tfitorial and 
professorial elements .are more largely combined • 
than in any other British -university. Many dis- 
tinguished men have, in past generations, gone forth 
from her halls. The names of Usshcr'and Berkeley ; 
of Elrington, Lloyd, Magee, Sir W. Hamilton, Eom- 
ney, Bobinson, Macoiiiragh, Archer Butler, Lord 
Cairns ;nand of Burke, Sheridan, Curran, Swift, and 
Goldsmith, with a host of others celebrated in 
politics, in law, in science, and in literature, are 
suOScient to indicate the success which has attended 
her sons. ■( 

DXJBN'I'TZA, a town of Europc.an Turkey, in 
the’proN'inco of Riimili, is situated on tho banks of 
the Djerma, a tributary of the Stroma, in lat. 42” 10’ 
K.’, and long. 23* 20’ E. It has extensive ironworks, 
which afford cmi>loymcntto the mass of the inhabit- 
ants. Vinos aro groivn in tho vicinity. Pop. GOOD. 

DTJ’BNO, a town in .the south-west of European 
Russia, in tho government of Volhynia, is situated 
on the left bank of a smidl feeder, of the Styr, in 
hat. 50’ 27’ K, and long. 25” 45’ E. It is very irregu- 
larly built ; its streets are narroav and crooked, and 
destitute of pavements, and tho houses are almost 
entirely built of avooiL The people -trade chiefly 
in corn, flax, tobacco, fish, and cattle. A-l.arge fair 
is .also held hero at ^Vhitsllntide. Pop. (1807) 7G2S, 
of whom a great many aro Jews. 

DUBOIS, Grrnj.AiTMn, c.ardin,al, avaa bom Cth 
September 1G5G, at Brivcs-l.a-Gaillarde, in Auvergne, 
where his father avas an .apothecary. At the age of 
twdve, ho c.ame to Paris, and entered the college of 
S.aint Michel, ns a domestic of the principal. Hero 
ho made such pood use of his opportunities for 
acquiring Icuowdedge, that ho was afterwards selected 
ns tutor to the son of a merchant named Mauroy, 
and gradually rose till ho bec.ame tutor to tho young 
Due do Chartres. Although of an ugly exterior, ho. 
contrived, by his mixture of wit and hypocrisy, to 
avin tho esteem of tho boy’s mother, while ho pos- 
sessed tho most imlimitcd confidence of his pupil, 
partly through, their common love of letters, and 
partly bec.anso he took upon himself the odious 
office of pander to his rices. His public career com- 
menced after the marriage of his pupil, in lG92,.w^ith 
Mademoiselle Blois, a natural but legitimatised 
daughter of Louis XTV. Ho then received from 
that monarch for his services in bringing .about tho 
match, a gift of tho abbey of St Just, m Picardy. 
Ho was next attached to tho French embassy at tho 
court of London, where ho formed some important 
political connections. On his return, ho becama 
private Bccretaij’ to his old pupil; and when tho 
latter (now Duke of Orleans) became regent in 1715, 
D. beeamo rirtiually tho most powerful man m 
France. The great act of his life was the famous 
treaty signed at La Hayc, l-ltk January 1717, and 



DTJOK OBEEE— DtrCKlNa-STOOI.. 


iw tnie but iho b31 baa small transTotse 

the bill of a duck ; and at its base, on 
ca^ side of eadi jaw, ora two homy ptotnbetances 
™jts <» Bulbs. The ton^ u besot with 
\-dlositic^ does not mctend to the extmnily of ilio 
bill, and bears at its base what has been described 
M an^cr ton^ of a thicker form, and with two 
little fleshy pomts m front Hie legs are short: tho 
forefeet have caeh fira toes, with strong Imnowing 
clawflj and a connecting mcnibmuc for sninunin^ 


Dukk-Hill or Ai^atcrMolo {OrnWiorhsndtva pamdoxm), 

w hich extends cTcnbi^oiid the claws, but is c.npablc 
of bems folded back, so as not to imiicda their 
HI biinowing. The hind-feet are smnUer than 
the forefeet; they liavo c.ach fi\-c toes aimed with 
mws, and webbed, but tho web docs not extend 
^■ond tho base of tho dairs. Tho liind-fect of 
the nude are armed with aluitp spurs, lilco those 
of a cock, wliich are merely niduncntarj' in the 


DU'OKllTG-STOOIf, an apparatus at ono 
tuM in use m Bntam for the punishment of 
Bcoldmc wires. Hie dneking-stoof grew out of 
tho cucking-stool, wluoli was not, os many hare 
supposed, a mere diflcrcnce of nnmo for the 
tbina The cucking-stool of itself did not 
admit of the dnoking of its occupants. It was a 
simple chair in whidi tho ofiender was placed, 
nfitiAily befora her or bia (for ibo cuoldng-stool \rii8 
not BO specially for women ns the dnmdng-stoiil] 
own door, to bo pelted and insulted W tho mob. In 
mnjimction with another instrument of degrada- 
tion, howerer — the tumbrel — ^tho cucking-stool was 
occamonaUy used for ducking; but tlio ducking- 
stool par eccMeun was specudly made for purposes 
ot inmcrmom There were ranous examples of the 
imeking-atooL Sometimes it ' consisted oio rougli 
strrag chair attached to one end of a hi-nm. whioli 
woAcd im a pivot on a post bedded into tho ground 
• 1 jP ,“S® ^ the dam,' or tho river, os tho case 
might be. ‘Tho woman was placed in the eh-ii- 
with her draira backwards ; a bar was placed 
ncroM her back and in front of her elbows;' another 
Uir held her upright, .md there were cords to tie 
her securely im Tho cxccutcrs of tlio punishment 
tlicn tMk hold of a chain at the opposite end, and 
gave her a ducking on the 'tee-saw' princijde. 


r . , fV{; • 

‘ - . '.rr--. my 


-WC ■ 

antf -^tmed eW To^g”;;* tlS = 

covered with longer and coarser hairs, and ncarh* 

rmked on ih unto siirihcc. Tho D., bcaidts the . 

charactenatics of the Monolrmnta, exhibits other — ~ 

anatomical peculiarities whidi resemUe those ot 

buds, and somo— principally ostcological— which i 

of its bdl in the mud, like docks. Its food con- _. 

sists diicfly of aquatic insects, mdliiscs, &c. ; but 1 is nn illustration of this kind of ducking- 
" iL u ““ ^“b, and ci-cn on ?bich was in uso at Broadwater, near 'W’ortt- 

i-cgetable food ; and m confinement, it can ho fed-on . In fig. 2 there is an example of a tumbrel and 
worms, nunced mca^ or egg, and bread and milk, “ucking-stool combined, which wns in nso for actual 
It makes serpentine burrows of great length- 
twenty or even fifty feet— in river-banks, entering >2^ 
near the waters edge, and culaigcd at the tennr 
mitaon mto a receptacle or nest, which is furnished 
with dry weeds for tho occommothitian both of 
Xarents and young Tho young are produced in 
a very imperfect state: tho D. is intod strictly 
OTOvmparous; tho foetus receives no nutriment 
from the parent before birth, except what it derives 
from the ovum, which, however, is hatched witliin 
tho body of the parent ; but tho young arc suckled, 
and the mouth is adapted to this by t^ compain- 
tivo shortness of the bill and greater length ot &o 
tongue at this period of life. The B. is lively and 
active, and so readily alarmed by tho appearnto of 


Hg. St 

1. Tumtrel prcKrTcd at licomiutcr ; 2. Duekinc-ohoir la Ibo 
lonwum ot Scorboioogb. 

,| — • iVBwmijiua ® 

n^dfSL “ts fii AvES*2^cp,it‘^^tadrup at ^mmstor as recently ns 1809. Hio 

mto a ball ” bonm_ to which tlio chair was attached wns 231 

DTJOK pitBEK, a wnto-coutBO of Central *!*® ^"®“"S.M”B administered in 

Austr^^ is tto largest of the nlmininiip which 
dram into tho Darling (q. v.). 
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DTrOKWEED— DUDEVAUT. 


consisted of an npriglit and transvena licam, 
either morablo or fixe^ iinm which tho choir was 

S adcd by a ropo or chain. pinatico ^ 
ng commenced in the latter part oi tho lath 
0 ., and prevailed generally thron^out the kingdom 
until tho first part of the 18th c., and in iatuated 
cases, as we have seen, oven into the 10th century. 

Per the facts of this article, as wdl as for tho 
outs, wo aro indobted to a paper by llr Llewdlyim 
Jowitt in tho jReligpiaty. Sco also CQiambcre’a 
£oob of Days. 

DU'OKW j<inijL> (f/onna), a genus ofjplanta, refctxed 
by many botanists to the natural oxaa Araeea;, but 
regarded by othen as tho fypo of n small natural 
oracr, Demnaeca;, which consists chiefly of floating 
plants, mere flat green fiends, with roots hanging 
loosely in the water, and unisexual flowers — dcstf 
tute of calyx and corolla — ^biustiiig through a mem* 
faranoiu spathe in their margin. The Lemnaceai 
aro distributed throughout all parts of the world. 
Several species of D. ore British, and cover tho 
Buri^e of stagnant ponds mth green vegetation. 
Thmr flowers and fruit aro rarely to bo seen, but 
they spread rapidly 1 y now fronds budding firom 
them margins. 

DTJOTI'IiITY is tlmt property of bodies by which 
they capable of being drawn out in length, while 
^mmishmg in breadth, without fracture or Bq)ara> 
tion of their ports. Ductility is peculiar^ notice- 
'able m the case of metals. It is possessed also by 
gums, ^nes, resins, and some other bodies, which, 
when softened by water or hcati may bo drawn into 
threads, days, when moistened, become ductile, 
hlctals are ductile, generally speaking, at any tem- 
perature, but their ductility is much influenced by 
temperatnre; mme — ^brasi^ for oxamplo — ore more 
ductile at ordinary temperatures than when hot. 
Metals M ductile nearly in the order of their 
Malleability (ci. v.l.the order of their ductilitv beino 


tho wits, philosophers, and men of fadiion in 
her day. Among bar fiiends and correspondents 
may bo mentioned D’Alembert, Voltaire, Tresident 
Eiinanlt^ Montesguieu, Mormoutcl, and V'alpolc. 
Her evtmmg-piirtiea at her residence in the line 
St Dominiguo were famous, lihcy formed a ren- 
dezvous for all the notabilities of Paris, and wero 
mncb_ relisbed by distinguisbed foreimeis viaitin" 
the dl^. In 1763, dio becamo blin^ and in tbo 
following year chose as companion and reader a 
young lady, Madomouello de riSsg^nasso, of -whom, 
bowovur, Mio became very jealous, on account ^ the 


OS foliowB, bcginzung Trith tho hi^esfc : cold, silver, 

S latinnm, iron, ooppor, zinc, tin, lead, nickel, pidla- 
iuin, oadmiiun. Some, however, as iron, are more 
ductile than malleable. The ductility of gold and 
glass is suiprisinc; sco ortido DiyrsniiuiT for an 
account of the nneneaa to which gdd-mU silver 
ww and dass tabes hove been drawn. The duc- 
tility of gliiss at red heat seems to Imvo no limit; 
at lugh temperatures, this biitUo sabstanco may bo 
drawn into tbreads finer than any Loir, and of tho 
highest flexibility. Ite flexibility, indeed, accord- 
ing to Borne, inoreoses in prcgiortion to the fineness 
to which ite threads ore drawn, and it is conceived 
to be possiblo that we may yet convert gloss into 
doths for wearing apporeL 

DU DEETAND, MAitin de Viomr CxEAimoin), 
MasqumE, a edebroted EVenchwonuin, was bom 
of a nohio fanuly of Burgimdy in 1G97, and edu- 
cated at the convent of La Maddeiue de Trenclle, 
in _ Paris. Sere she manifested that boldness of 
opinion and vivacity of intdlcet which obtained 
for her so many distinguished odmirera in aftm> 
years. Her parents, alaimcd at her soqiticism, 
sent the cloguent Massillon to converso with' her, 
who was, however, more struck witii the wit and 
beauty of the young lady, tlian sho was -with tho 
force of lus arguments. In 1718, she married tho 
Marquis Du Deuand. Tho union was unh^ry, and 
a sqiniation todc jdace, wherenpoa tho Barouiao 
threw herself into all the excesses of gallantry \mch 
characterised Preach society in the 18th o,, and 
had the name of being, for a time, the mistress of 
the Ilcgent. Suhscqnently, a reconciliation took 
place lietwcen hm and her husband, Init it lasted 
only a short period. She then set up on cstab- 
lisluuent of her own, and gathered round her all 


I'Eminasse catiymg with ner a larra number of 
onthuBiaatio partisans, who deserted iho saloon in 
the Bub St Domimnno, at tho hciid* of whom was 
D’ Alembert. Tho Marquise Dn D. ^ed 24th Sep- 
tember 1780. Her comspondenco w^jli D’Alem- 
bert, President HGnault,' Montesquieu, and the 
Duchesso du Maine was pnhlishcd in 1809 ; and in 
tho following yc.-ir appeared at> London her eoirc- 
spondcnce with Horace Walpole ‘(written hetween 
1706 and 1780), to winch wero added her lettem to 
Voltaire. 

DUDEVANT, Aiudtdid Ldoicb AmtonE, 
MAD Asn^ a Prenoh anthorcss, who has attained an 
Qxlraordinary cedobrity under the name of George 
Sand. Sho was b(^ at Paris in 1804, and is 
descended by the father’s side from the famous 
Marshal do Saxe. ^ Her maiden name was Dupin. 
i^ter having received a stiict eonventnnl cducii- 
tion (1817 — 1820], she married M. Dudovaut in 
1822; but in the course of a fowyctwa, fining tho 
lack of congeniality of sentiment intolerable she 
UTonged a separation with her hnshand in 1831, 
and repiurod to Paris, where at first she was hard 
pushed to scenro a livelihood. Her first literary 
efifo^ n^o &oir anpoaranoB in, tho Figaro. In 
conjunction with her fnend and companion for tlio 
toe, Jules Sandcau, from whoso name she formed 
her wm dt plums, she wrote a romance, ontitlod 
MOSS tl Biamdis (1832), which only occasionally rises 


mok st Btcaietis (1832), which only occasionally rises 
modioority, and gave no hint of tbo sTuendid 
ability first fiilly doveuqiad in Indiana, published 
in to some ye.Tr. This romance, in which a glow- 
inn hcar^ dcq]fly wounded by to pressnro of social 
relation^ gives vent to its feelings, excited considcr- 
ahlo interest. This -was inanased to to utmost by 
to Buoeeoding romances— Vnlniime (1832), ZUlia 

(1835). Drone Deoni 
(1835), and Stmon (1836). Daiang the next tivo 
yeiu& she, published a groat variety of worlcs, in 
whira uo filiowod henw to bo deeply iiiflnoziccd 
ty to ago in which to was living; In od^tiou 
to her purely imaginativo productions, Madamo 
D. found timo to contribute miscellaneous esaaj’s 
rad political artidos to ilio journal entitled Le 
Aronae, so long as it was edited by Lammenais. 
Sho was much occupied at this toe with ifliilo- 
lophioal and thcologioal speoulations, and their 
nflueno e ma y bo traoed in to Spiridion (1839), 
ito to oxtreordmoty mcoe of proso poetiy, entitled 
ZesSgit Oordes de lalyre (1840). ^o 
morrovor, republican ideas of to wildest nature, 
which appeared conspiouously in tho Oompamion du 
fotirdsMimiee (1840), and inPanline; Hmbrilliaut 
htwaiy success having now placed her in comfort- 
^0 ^umsfamccs, to obt^ed a legal divoreo 
fiom her husband, rad thus seoured possession of 
o portum of tho pnqiorty wbiiA she had brought to 
i™ u her dowry. She now occupied horsdf with 
too education of. her two children, and qient her 
time, sometimes in Paris, sometimes at her estate in 
Bcrri, where sho had passed her c^dhood, or in 
journeys into Switzerland rad Italy. Adisimto'irith 
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tlio editors of tho Jlevue dea Deux Mondea, Trhieli, 
from 1833 to 1841, hod regiilarljr published her works 
in ehapters before they appeared in a separate 
form, induced her to start the Same Indtpendante, 
in_ conjunction with F. Leronx and Vurooti For 
this new review, she wroto Horace, Oonsudo — her 
best known, and probably her finest work — and La 
Oomlease de Sudoutadt (1842— 18M), three romances 
deqily imbu^ with democratic feelings and sen- 
timents, which ore apparent likowiso in Jeanne 
(1844), and which in the Hfeunler d^Angibatill (1845), 
becomes altogether socialistic. It would bo impos- 
siblo to enumerate the worlu which flowed from 
her rajnd pen between this period and toe revolu- 
tion of 1848. It is snificient to say that her soeiol- 
istio sympathies predominate in all of them ; but if 
too logic is not convincing, too vigour and mirity 
of her ^imagination are undeniable. This is olwan 
too ease with Madame Dudevont. Even those who 
disiipprove of hor exaggerated and one-sided ideas 
and views of life, must admire toe perfect form, toe 
ca^vating siylo, too plastic finian, and the great 
nfilnenco mi toogght and sentonont displayed m all 
her productions. Her finest romances are Valentine, 
AndrS, and, in particular parts, Oonaudo. Of her 
smaller pieces. La More au DidUe is a master-piece 
of its lan^ and indeed, considered from on mstiictio 
point of view, is, with respect to plan and execution, 
too most complete produMion of her pen. After toe 
revolntion of February, Madame D. fw a short timo 
wasted her talents on too barren politics of the day; 
she subsequently devoted herself to dramatic litera- 
ture. 1 Her Marquia de VtHemer was remarkably 
gucccssful. In 1864 she published in too Preaae an 
autobiography entitled Jaiatoire de Ma Vie, Among 
her lat^t works are Journal dun Vonageur pendant 
la Oiierre (1871), and Impreaaiana et Souvettira (1873). 

DUDIiEY, n parliamentary borou^ina detached 
part of 'Worcestwiiro, in toe south « Stofiordah^, 
26 miles norto-narto-eost of 'Worcester^ and 8i imlea 
west-north-west of Birminf^m. It is a woll-built 
town, and a dhief seat of w iron trade. On too 
nqrth-cast of the town ore too beautifid ruins of 
on old castle^ founded in 760 by Dodo, a Saxon 
prince. - It was demolished in the time of the dvil 
irnrs of Charles L, was rebuilt^ but was afterwards 
burned down in 1760. In the vicinito ore iron and 
cool mines, and limestone ^uartica. Xbo l^stmio 
is Silurian and full of organic remains; it is wrougjht 
out.of caverns, and brought to toe kilns througli 
a tunnel ono milo and torce-quartcia long, which 
is carried throu^ the basalt of tho CasUo Hill. 
Salino springs occur nrar. The chief manufactures 
me fire-irons, gratca noils, vices, chain-cables, other 
iron utensils, mid gusa. Fop. (1871) m. b., 43,782; 
par. b.| 82,249. D. sends ono member to parliament. 
Tho hving is a vicarage in toe gift of too Earl at 
Dudley, mid volned at £1000 per annum, 

DDDLET LIMESTOKE, a highly fossilifcrons 
Silurian limestone belonp^g to the Weiilock Series 
(q. V.), which forms some Ot too most moturesque 
eminences around toe town of Dudlgy. The masses 
of corals; toella, and trilobites whidi ahound in this 
roc^ form, when weathered, extremely beautiful 
cabinet specimens. 

DDDIiEY LOCUST, tho popular name for a 
trilobito {Oalymena SlumenlaiMi, q. v.), which is 
very abundant in the Dudley limestona 

DU'EL (Fri chief. Lot, dudltaitat dvdlum, which, 
as Cicero remarks [Oral. 45], was the cild form of 
hdlum, war), a combat between two persons, at a 
time and place indieated in too dhollengc, cartel, 
or defiance borne 1y ono party to the'otocr. A 
duel goncrally takes plncb hi too presenco of 
witnesses, colled seconM, who regulate toe mode 


of fighting, ]dace too weapons in the hands of 
the combatimts, and enforce compdiance with toe 
rules which they have laid down. 

Ho trace of toe dud, os on institutiop, is to be 
found in the history of toe cdassical nations of 
antiquito, toe Latin word from wMch ours is 
derived ^ving been used to signify a war between 
two nations. So long ns men continued to bo 
barboria^ tiieir pmonol qiutrrels were no doubt 
decided in the ancient, as national qnarr^ still 
ore in too modem world, by an appeal to plysical 
force.* Blit thou^ war has been in all times 
tlm practical soliition of strife, it was not till tlm 
middle ages that it came to be regarded os a 
means, in ony sense jndicial, of settling disputes. 
EfiUie^, it had detennined who was Ale to pre- 
vail, justico being set aside, but it was a new 
view that it wcmld determine who ought to provml 
M too principles of justiou Tho rationale of tho 
Jiidieial eomhat or wager of battle was probably 
twofold. On too one hand, ond generally amonrarti 
too people, it depended cm a belief that God would 
intenoro directly and mimcnlonsly in too conflict 
to protect tho innocent, and to punish the guiliy, 
and that thus tlie weakest combatant who had God 
cm his sido would prove more than a match for 
tlio strongest; when destitute of His aid. But 
there was a view of too matter which was not so 
dircotly superstitious, and wliioh rested rather on 
a confusion between tlio principle of too originid 
constitution and the principle ot the transmission of 
rights. All human rights originate in toe powers 
and fooultics which (iod has given to man, end it 
was supposed that as tho ri^t orimated in power, 
its contmued existence in toe inmvidnal oonld bo 
naoertoined by ascertaining whether the poiver still 
existed in him. The error consisted, as we havo said, 

I in confounding too prinoi]^ ri tho constitution with 
too primdtdo of too transmission of rights. If a 
field which was efiaimed by two competitors had, 
as yet been appropriated to nobody, or had been 
abandoned, and was, as lawyers say, rea nulliua, too 
foot of which of too two claimants on^t to become 
tiio possessor mij^t be ascertained by judicial 
combat. But if it was already the propmty at ono 
of them on n title which was to be hdd sacred, 
and the question was which of toe two had this 
sacred title, that foot could never be dotraminri by 
ascertaining which would have been in a condition 
to coqstituto it for tho first time, hod it been non- 
existonti Tho principk of too private duel, in so 
fiw ns it hod any piinciids at all, and was not 
merely a piece of barbarous and irrational foppery, 
was prccudy toe some as that of too judicial 
combat. But toe latter hod been apufiied to a 
class of coses which admitted of legal investigation 
and decision, and it was consequontiy abimdoned in 
too days of Queen Elizabeth; wheiuas the former 
was supposed to be a means of redressing wrongs 
which hardly can come within the cognizance of a 
human tribunal, and tho consequence was that it 
continued in gnen ohaervonco in this countiy until 
recently, and is still in vigour in many contwntol 
countriM 

Like toe other peculiarities of medieval life, too 
du(d prolmbly originated with tho Germanio nations. 
It is said to havo been introduced into lo^ pro- 
eeodings in lien of an oath 1w Gundobald, King of 
too Burgundians, in 601. Louis lo DSbonnaire 
ypa tho first of the French hiiw who penmtted 
litirants to auncol to arms. The promce was 
prohibited by Henry IL, in consequence of a noted 
duel which took pjlacB in his presence between his 
friend, Fkanois dola Gbostaignerio, and GhwChabot 
de Jamoc; in which the lattw was slain. The royal 
edic^ howevur, was totally inc^cctnnl, and tlio 
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pmctico of pRvato cliioUiog lias gcnorally prevailed 
more cstensircly in I>^nco than in any other 
conntiy. Ji^ancu I, patronised it by dcclatwg that 
a lie could ho bonio without satisfaction ody 
a basc-hom churl, and still moro by tho cxnni]ilo 
which ho sot in challenging liis own great rival 
Charles V. In 159D, tho xiarliamcnt of Faria 
declared all persons who were either iirincinals or 
seconds in duels to ho rebels to the king. But its 
cfloits were unavailing ; and it is mid that dining 
tho first 18 years of Ilcnry IV., no fewer than 4000 
gentlemen perished in this foolish manner. In 1009, 
Henry ai^d to tho existing xienolties, introducing 
oven xmnishinent by death in extreme eases. But 
these regulations were forced upon liim by poimlar 
feeling : ho had hiinhclf no avcisiun to tho iiracticc, 
and when ho gave i>cmiis<aon to Crequi to fight 
Don Fliihp of tiavoy, ho added ; ‘ If I were not tho 
king, I would bo your sccouiL' Tlic cunsequeuee of 
this feeling was, that ho readily granted pardons to 
thuso who had viobstod tho l.iu h n liich ho had been 
forced to ciiavt, ami t''j;so Ians not unnaturally 
piuduccd an ellect the viTi' nvorsc of tlicir oston- 
I Elide ubjuct. lliiilling .lopiired the charm of what 
j the l^nch c.sU ‘ fnrbidden fruit,’ and thus hcc.snic a 
fashinnable and favourite vice. In tho reign of 
I 1.111113 XIII., tho ciistnni w.ss so jirevalent, that Lord 
I 1 Herbert, the Eiighsh nnili.uiad'ii, wrote linino to 
[ his court th.st there was stMiviIy a Frenchniaii 
Wurth loubug on mIk. h.id nut killed his man. It 
I would not svciii, Imui itr, that it was fruiii negli- 
gence in iiifimiiig the mjal cdict.i th.it duelling 
then rvached to hu nl,iniiing a liiight; for it was 
during this leigii that tun nuldeineii, tho greatest 
duellists of the d.iy, thi- Cuiint de BeiitteviUe and 
, tile Marquis di Itisipvi, uvu tiled and huhe.ndid for 
persisting to liglit. In the cxiumeiicement of tho 
is'ign of Louis XI V., dials with four or five a aide 
hogan to Iiu finiglit ; and two lery sanguinary aflitirs 
of tins diseriptien havuig i.ihen place, in which 
loveral jicrsnus of tlie liighvst rank weru 8l.sin, the 
king dctcnuinisl to put nii i iid tu tlic ]iracticu. lie 
Tiuhlishcd an edict in 1679. furhidding it under tho 
highest mnaltics, wliieli, unlike must of his nrcdc- 
cessiini, no had the liruuu<s to inllicti niiu this 
measure, together mth a Mdeinii agreement which 
was eutcied into nniongst the iioluhty tlicmselvcs, 
Icfl at that tune to its alziieot total abolition. 

Tho duel does nut seem to have existed in England 
in Anglo-S.sxnn tmies, and w.is {irobahly intrMiiceil 
at tlio Conquest. _ In its jiidieial form, it was nut 
entirely ohsulcti' in the n ign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and Sir Hiniy iS}ichu.iu gives an necuunt of a 
trial by Issttle, wliieli temiiuated, however, without 
actu.al cumkit, in tho j e.ar 1071. Seo U.\rr]:L, Tni.\l, 
Jiy. I’nvato duelling svas cuuunon, however, boUi 
in Ehzabeth's reign and in that of her successor, by 
whom A Fevcro statute ag.amst it w.ss enacted in 
Scotland (ICUO c. I'd). Diinug the CivU Warn, incu's 
minda were too niueli uecujned with questions of 
grave imjiortance tu luie tiiiie for questions of 
etiquette, and the duel cuiisei]ueiitly declined ; but 
it became cxcccduigly iirevident duruig the dissoluto 
reign of Charles II. Some atti uipts were made tu 
Mijipn-ss it in tlio reign of WiUi.iiii IIL, both in 
England and Scotland, and, in 1719, tho subject was 
rccoinniuiidcd to the Attention of ]i.iiliamunt in the 
Queen’s speech. But the hill which was brunght in 
by tbo government was thrown out, and tho practice 
euntiniied to provnil. When the cn&tom of wearing 
tlio sword was abandoned, the niiinbcr of duels 
iliminislicil, though it svas then tliat their irrational 
elinractcr maj’ he said to have ntt.aincd its inaximiun. 
Tiio pistol was snlMtitiitud for tho sword, and tho 
diictnuo of clianra — which was reduced to nn ahbur- 
“ily *>y tlic medical duel of a coiqilo of iiills, one 


composed of bread and tho other of poison— was 
inaiignmtcd* Sinoo this TOriod, tlio pmetico has 
follan into_ disrepute, by tlio gradual iqicration of 
puhlio opinion, and in this country it may piohahly 
bo now regATded ns finally abolished. By the law 
of thu connti 3 % tho act of killing in n diid has 
Always been regarded ns murder, liowcvcr fair the 
dud mayhai-o been; bntsrhiist the practice- was 
countimanccd by x>uhlio opinion, it svas geuemUy 
found impossible to indneo a jury to convict. That 
a verdict of acquittal codd not bo looked for svitli 
the samo security in tho present ^y, is probably a 
pret^ ^od gunrantco for tho practico not again 
making its nppmranco oven in exceptional instances. 
In Emneo it still prevails to a corhun extent. 

_ ^0 dncls of tho students at the German univer- 
sities, of wliidi so much has been said and written 
in tliis country, are iiotbiiig moro than fcncing- 
matclics with slinrii wc.si>ons. They aio foolisb, 
Imt not dc.sdly nilnira, ns tbo Seconds, who afo 
also armed, always interfere to iircvcnt serious 
hloodshciL 

In ISM, several new* Articles of War were issued 
by tho Commander of the Forces, wriUi n view to 
tho nlxitcmcnt of dncliuig in tlio army. 

[ 1. Every ofiiecr who shall send a challenge, or 

who shall accept a challenge to fight n duel with 
' another oiliccr, or who, being jirivy to nn intention 
to fight a duel, shall not tako active mc-sstircs to 
jirovent such duel, or who shall upbraid another for 
refusing or not giving n dmllcngc, or who skill 
Tcjcct or ndviso the rejection of a reasonable xiioiinsi- 
tinn made for thp hononraUc adjustment of a dmer- 
cncc, shall lie liable, if conricted heforo a general 
cimrt-mnrtuil, to he cashiered, or suiter such other 
pnnishment ns the court ni.sy award. 

S. In the event of nii ofliccr being himight to n 
court-martial for having acted ns n second in n duel, 
if it aiqicar tlint such otficcr c.xortc3 himself strenn- 
wisiy.to bring nliont nn lionoutnhio adjustment of 
tho aittcrcncc, hnt failed through the unwillingness 
of tho ndveno parties, tlicn sticli oiliccr is to suiter 
such punishment ns the court shall nw.-ud. 

3 , Apiirukation is cxiircsscd of tho conduct of 
those wiio, having had tho misfortuno to give oltcncc 
to, or injure or insult others, sh.aU frankly cxpl.ain, 
niuili^c, or olter redress for tho same, or who, 
having received oficncc, shall coidiaUy accept frank 
cxjilonations or apologies for tho samo ; or, if such 
ajiologics aro icfuscd to bo made or accepted, shall 
Eiibnut the matter to tile commanding oiliccr; and, 
lastly, aU ofilccrs and sohlicra nro nequilted of dis- 
graco or di.<!advnnt.agc, who, being iriUmg to make 
ur accept mich redress, refuse to accept cli.allcDgcs, 
as they wiU only have acted as is siiitahlo to tho 
character of honourable men, and bnvo done their 
duty os good soldiers who subject themselves to 
discipline. _ 

Portly in consequence of these rcgulntioas, hut 
stiU more ns n result of tbo increasing reason and 
humanity of English soeict}', tho practice of duelling 
has bccomo nlmost ns entirely obsolete in tho 
Britisli army ns it has in tho coimtiy genemUy. Sco 
Oniiau. 

DUE'T, in kliisic, a composition for two voices or 
instruments. 

DUFF, AiJgcAXHKR, D.D., who has so thoroughly 
identified himself with tho c.ansc of Indian mission^ 
avas horn in ISOS nt Pitlocbiy, n \ilIago in Perth- 
shire. IIo studied nt the iinivcRity of St Andrews 
\ritU great siicccss. _ In 1829 ho resolved to go 
out to India ns n missionaty from tho Church of 
Scotland; and in October of that year, h.n’ing been 
proviously orflnincd, ho set 0.13 from Portsmouth 
lor Lidia. On tho p.assago out, ho avas aa'rcckcd 


on a Ijari'cn island to the north of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and at length reached his destination 
after a disastrous voyage of eight months. At 
the Disruption in ISIS, the missionaries in India 
being obliged to declare with which party they would 
connect themselves, D. resolved to cast in his lot 
vritli the Free Church, and for twenty years carried 
on with great energy the mission.ary work at 
C.alcutta under the auspices of that body. In the 
J’ear 18.37, ho received the degree of D.D. in 
aeknowledgment of hia distinguished services. D. 
visited his native land twice after 1829, before 
returning altogether in 1SG3. He was moderator of 
the Gener.al Assembly of the Free Church in 1851 
and 187.3, and is professor of Evangelistic The- 
ology in the Free Church College, .an office avhich 
he accepted on condition that tho sal.ai-y connected 
with it should be devoted to tlio cause of missions. 
He is tho author of numerous avorks bearing upon 
the subject of missions. Of these tho jirincipal are 
Keio Era qf the English Language and Literature 
(1837), Missions the Chief End of the Christian 
Church (1839), India and Indian Missions (1839), 
The Indian Eelellion, its Causes and, Results (1858). 
The Calcutta Review, a periodical of gi'cat ability, 
was m.ainly established by Dr Duff. 
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DUFHESITE, CnAULts, Seionech du Cakge, 
hence generally styled merely DucANGr, a French 
.author, distinguished by his historic.al .and linguistic 
writi^igs, belonged to an ancient family of Picardy, 
and was bom .at Amiens, 18th December IGIO. 

• After haa-ing received the rodiments of a soiontific 
education .at tho Jesuits’ College in his native town, 
he stuffied law at Orleans, .and in 1G31 bcc.ame 
p.arli.ament.ary advocate at P.aris, where ho continued 
to reside till his death, 23d October ICSS. There 
avas scarcely any branch of science aaath wliioh he 
was unaoguainted, but his favoauito studies were 
classio.al philology and history. Among his histori- 
cal works m.ay ho mentioned tho Htstoire de V Em- 
pire de Constantinople sous les Empei'eurs Francois 
(P.aris, 1G37). Ho .also edited, along with other 
Bohokars, the Corpus Historic Byxinlina: (Paris, 
•1G80), and Joina’illo’s IHsloire de Saint Louis, Roi de 
France. His tavo principal works, howoa'cr, are the 
Qlossarium ad Scriplores Media; cl Infmce Latini- 
talis (3 vols. fob, Paris, 1G7S ; nuich enlarged by 
tho Benedictines of St Maur, 6 a'ols. fob, Paris, 1733 
— 1736, to avhich four supplementary a’olumcs aa-erc 
aftcraa'ards added by Carpentier, a Benedictine), and 
tho Qlossarium ad Scriplores Media; d Infimoe 
Qrcccifatis (P.aris, 1GS8). Both works dispbay great 
learning, good judgment, and ndmir.able industry, 
and are extremely a’.aluablo contributions to the 
study of the history and anticpiities of the middle 
ages. A neav edition of the Latin Glossary, incor- 
porating all tho previous supplements, together 
with additions of his own, av.as published by G. 
A. Henschel (7 vols. 4to, Paras, 1842 — 1853) ; and 
a supplementary volume {Latino-Gcmnanicum) has 
since been added by Diefenbach (Fr.ancf. 1857). D. 
left a barge quantity of valuable manuscripts, which 
haa’e been coUeoted in the University of Paris. 

DU'GDALE, Sm Wil.n.ui, a celebr.atod anti- 
qn.ary and historian, was born in 1G05 at Shustoke, 
no.ar Cole 3 hill,''\Vanviolisliiro. He was educated 
for some time at the free school of Coa'-entry, birt 
left it at the .agemf 15, and continued his studies 
under the care of his father, avho, ha-rfng a decided 
predilection for tho branches of civil law and 
history, seems to haam encqur.agcd similar tastes 
in , his son. Ilis antiquarian pursirits led to his 
being created (1038) a pirrsuia’ant-at-arms extraordi- 
nary by the name of Blanche Lyon ; and shortly 


afterwards, ho avas made Kongo Croix pursuiamnt- 
in-ordinary. During tho civil a\-ar, D. adhered to 
the roy’al cause, aud lived for several years in 
Oxford, employed in researches for his great 
aa'orlrs. On the restoration, D. was made Norroy 
King of Arms, and in 1G77 G.arter King of Arms ; 
at the same time, the king, much against the 
wishes of D., whose estate was but a poor one, 
conferred upon him the honour of knighthood. 
He died at Iris estate of Bljiho Hall, February 
10, 1686. His cliief works are Monasiieon Angli- 
canum (Lend. 1G55 — 1G61 — 1673), (which, though 
for the most part written by another antiquary, 
named Dodsavorth, was concluded, arranged, indexed, 
and corrected by D.) ; a neav .and gr'catly enlarged 
edition of tho Monasiieon by Bandinel, Ualey, and 
Ellis, w.a9 prrbUshed hr 1817 — 1830, and re-rssucd hr 
184G; The Antiquities of Warwickshire (1G5C; second 
edition revised .and continued, 1730) ; The Baronage 
of England (1G75 — 1G7G) ; Origines Juridicales, or 
Ilistorical Memoirs of the English Laws, &c. (16G6 ; 
3d edit. 1G80) ; Short View of the tale Trouhles 
in England (Oxford, 1681) ; The Ancient Usage 
in Bearing Arms (1G82; neav edition, 1811). D. 
bequeathed upwards of 27 folio bIS. volumes, avritteir 
in his own hand, to the rmiversity of Oxford. They 
nre now hr tho Bodleian Library, tho Heralds’ 
College, and tho Ashmolean bluserrm. 

DUGO'NG (Ilalicore), a genus of mammalia, of 
the family Jl/<7)!«t!cf(E (q. v.), or Herbivororrs Cetacea, 
distingrrished by molar teeth with flat summits, and 
composed of two cones laterally united, the incisors 
of the upper jaw elongated amrost into tusks ; tho 
tail forked or orescent-sh.apcd ; .and the swimming 
p.aWB destitrrto of .any vestiges of nails. One species 
.alone has been thoroughly .ascertained and accunately 
described. TlrcD. [II. Indicus, or II.Dugong) of tho 



Indian Archrpebago is said to attain a length of 20 
feet when full grown, .although it is more frequently 
seen of oirly 8 to 12 feet long. In general form, it 
much resembles the manatee. The skull is remark- 
able for tho sudden bending downw.ardo of tho upper 
jaw almost at a right .angle. Tho upper Up is largo, 
thick, and fleshy, covering the prominent incisors, 
and forming a kind of snout, ‘something lilco the 
trunk of tho eleirhant cut short .across.’ Tho eyes 
are very small, and are furnished with a third eyelid 
or nictitating membrane. The skin is smooth and 
tlrick, but yields no oil. Tho anatomy of tho D. 
has been a'cry eai-efnlly examined. It exhibits a 
very rcm.arkablo peculiarity, in the ventricles of the 
heart being completely detached from one another. 
Its osteology has been found to exhibit interesting 
points of correspondence with that of tho Pachy- 
dermata, as in the numerous ribs, &o. ; its dentition 
resembles in some particulars th.at of the elephant ; 
its digestive apparatus is ad.aptcd to vegetable food, 
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diObring vciy mucdi {rom Hint of tlio irlmlca, clolpbins. 
And otucr ordiiituy cetaceans, 11 feeds on the algse 
which grow on submiiruio lochs in fallow sens. 
Its lips are of much nso in gathering together its 
food. It often comes to tho siu'fnco to breathe, and 
is said to utter a peculiar ciy. It is gregarious. 
Tho fcninlo produees one young ouo nt a uh-th, and 
shews nn nflection for it which is proverbial among 
tho Maliiys. AMicn the young ono is tiikcn, tho 
mother is c.asily sccw-cd. Tho D. is generally 
pursued |n boat-*, and killed by spearing. The 
flesh is highly esteemed even by Eiu~>i pea us, and is 
described as i-esembling yoimg beef, ^mt of ftdl- 
grown animals is, however, comparatively coarse, 
on which neemmt, and the greater faeility of caji- 
turc, the younger ones nro muro frequently Idllcil. 
According to ItUppcH, it w.as with the skin of the 
E. of tho lied Sea that the Jews weto directed tu 
ved the tabeninclc. 

DEGUAY TIIOI’IX, IStm', nne of tho mint 
cclebratrd iiav.'il nllieers of I'rancc. was born lUlh 
June Ili73. nt St M.do, Ivtt the scliuiil nt Caen, where 
ho was to have stuibid theidog}*, u ith the reputation 
of a good-fur-nuthing fellow, and Iietonl. liiniself to 
the se.r Ills c.irfer, nliicli uas very bidliant, nmj’ 
be divided into two parts, the rir&t o-Xteniling from 
IfiSO to 1097. and the seeniul from 1097 to tlio close 
of his life, liming the foniier, ho cruised about ns 
a sort of pt natter, inflicting immense damage nn 
tbc enemiia of Kraiiet The Ihighsh merehnntmeu 
siifTered sevctxly frmii his othiehs. In the Channel, 
on tho coasts of lrel.ind and Ilnll.ind. in tlie Sjiauisli 
Main, cveiywhere fnrtuiio fulliiAved Dugiiay. Louis 
XIV., ns a rfw.snl f„r liis daniig ixpluit i, n<bnitt(.d 
him into the it.ite nevy, and g.ivo him the coiiim.and 
of a frigate. Tlie •.(.uintl pirt of his carcir was as 
bnlliantas the (iptf In 17ii7. he iiign.'id a jiart of 
the lhigli>'h lint .It the inti.ime of the Channel, 
biimi-d lino eliip, l■ll]■tlllell tlireu otlicrs, and ahmit CO 
tmnsports; but the iieet gl.inmis of his ttiumphs 
Was the attack and i.iiitunt nf Itio .Taneim in 1711, 
after hietilitiui had l.i t<d fur cleMii d.ivs. The 
city tvas r.inMiiiK'd fur liKMUHl i ni/adt <. '1 he Kunth 
Aiiicrienii e\)ii-ditieii uf 1 1 t'., u hich cu t I’ertug.d in 
all almiit ini,in)iyii'll fr.»iu x, put tile seal to the 
celebrity of tlic rnse Ii riiiuinaieh r. He uns sncces. 
si\ I'iy iiniiied dvf if m lu/rr, lurinbcr of the coiini ii 
of the Indies, lieiitvnniit-geneia], and naval com- 
m!ind.nit nt IJrcst. In 17.',T. l.ijuis XV, sent 1). T. into 
the I.iv.snt, to ebnstne tho barb.srinna inh.sbitmg 
the 111 ighbnnnng cuasts, and to obbsin ru]iar.atiiin for 
tho d.uii.igca done to rrcneli coniincrce. In this also 
1|. T. M.is successful. He died 27th September 1730. 
lliii M’liiiiiria were published by Ili.iiicnanipa (1 vuls„ 

I'luis, 17 III). ' i « .1 

EU11»A, a muunt.aiii of Veiicriiela, in .South 
Aineric.s, slands in bit. .W X., and long. 00’ IIT 
Vv* It w of cun*i|iicuou9 ftirm, beiug ]n*qiCD<]icu!ar 
on two sides, and b.ire nt the suiiiinit. Jlising, 
iniirLovcr, to tho height uf SelHI feet, it fonns n 
eafe Inudmaik for the vuyagir on tiie dniioco. 

'ISnUl’O, a tonii 111 Uhi-nii.il I'ru'-sin, about 
1.1 miles ninth uf DUsiehliirf, is sitniti-d in a fertilo 
distni t, bi tween the Unhr and the Uliine, srilh both 
I of svliieh It IS eiinnectcd by a c.wial. It is surroiindcil 
partly liy walls, flanked u-ith towers, which an' now 
I Biimowhat decayed, and p.srtly by a mmiiart and 
ditehi's. D. contains a gyinimsinm founded in 1C'J9, 
a niunasteiy of htinoritcs, and live chiirehes, two of 
which — that of St John tho Ibsptist, d.ating from 
llbj, and St Salvador’s, nro worthy of notice. It is 
nipjdly nsing into a jilncc of considcrablo mnnnfnc- 
tnniig imjiortancc ; its mannfncliircs consist chivlly 
of coUnn cliitlis, machinery, hosiery, glue, soap, starch, 
and leather ; there is also a largo tn-ido in wine and 


colonial produce. In tho nci^ibourhood .ire iron- 
worlcs and coal mines. Pop. (1871) 30,620. 1). is 
an ancient town,' In tho I3fh c., it was a member 
of tho Hanseatic Lcagno, and afterwards a freo 
town of tho German empire, but at tho close of 
the war in 1815 it was handed over to Prussia. 

BITICE (EV, ifu^ Lat. dux, from duem, to lead), 
a term applied originally to any military leader. 
Gibbon inionns ns that the title camo first into use 
when Constantino separated the civil and tho mili- 
tary commands in the provinces, which had been 
exercised in common bj' such men ns Agricoin. 
From that time forth, tho military governors of pro- 
vinces were cither counts or dukes. But these titles 
oiiginaliy stood to each other in an opposite ndalion 
to that which the}' afterwards nssiuncA ‘It should 
lie recollected,' says Gibhon (iii. 57, c.ip. rriL), 'that 
tho second of these appellations — that of duke — ^is 
only a_ corruption of tlio Litin .word, which was 
indi^riminatcly applied to any mtULiry chicL All 
provincial generals were Ihcrcforo dnlxe, Init no more 
than ten among them were dignified with tho rank 
of roiinfs, or coniiianions, a title of honour, or rather 
of favour, which had been recently invented in tho 
court of Constantine.' Sec Count. ' A gold belt,' 
continues Gibbon, ‘was tho ensign whieli distin- 
miishcd the ofiico of tho counts and dukes; and, 
besides their pay, they received a liberal allowance, 
snflicient to nmintain 100 Ecrv.ints and 158 horses. 
Tiicy were strictly prohibited from interfering in 
any matter which related to the administration of 
jiu-licc or^thc revenue; and tlio comm.ind which 
they exercised over the troops of their department, 
ivas independent of tho authority of tho macis- 
tratc.^' Wlien tho Goths, and Imnks, and other 
barliarians successfully invaded the prox-inccs of 
tho emnire, they pierirvcd tho tillos of connt and 
diiko, it they had nut nlrc.idy borrowed them from 
the ItomaniL But amongst races who owed their 
suprcnuicy to tho sword, no dignity coidd prevail 
over that of (he cnmin.indcr of nn army; and tho 
dukes, as mililarj' chiefs, acquired a marked pre-emi- 
nence over tho counis, wlio«o lofty fiinctions under 
till* empire had been paitly of a civil, and partly of a 
military nature, llio only exception imdcr the first 
McroMiiginns was in tho case of the Count of the 
Palace. Sie Count. In tho hicraichy observed by 
the Franks and other Teutonic r.ices, the ordinary 
coimt Iiccamo tho lieu(cD.int of the duke, and tho 
guvcmniciit of the latter extended to several pro- 
vinces ; whereas th.it of tho former was confinim to 
ono province, or oven to a single loc.ility. Tlio 
power of the diikcs^ glow so rapidly, in conse- 
quence of the dissensions of tho Merovingians, that, 
towards tlic end of the sixth c. (6S2), they arrogated 
to themselves the right to dispose of the erown. 
Amongst tho causes which tended to raise the 
nower of tho dulrcs, w.is tho immense wealth wliidi 
bad been acquired by tho grc.it provincial families, 
llio chiefs who had attached themsdves to tho 
fortunes of Cloi-is had been riclily endowed u-ith 
conquered lands. After the close of tho 7th c., they 
ovcmbadoweil tho croirn, and tho title of iirinee 
and chief (dr/) bcg.in to bo attributed to them. 
It has been said that tho dues-mainm of tho pidacc 
sometimes nsaunicd tho title of Archduko (q.v.). 
Under the second dj-nasty, the tiflo of duke retained 
all its dignify and import.incc, and it Mas to tho 
siicccssivo invasions of local upon central power, tb.it 
fcud.ility owed its origin. The concession, tacit or 
cxjiKss, of hcrcditiry power and independent juris- 
diction, first to tho central iirovinco known as the 
Isle of FVnncc, and then to Aquitaine, extended 
itself, under tho Carloviiiriaiis, to Burgundy, Kor- 
maudy, and Q.iscouy ; nneVon tho accession m Hugo 
Caxic^ to all the other subaltern tenures. Once 



SUKS. 


bccomo nnlimtcd mnstots of their icspcctiro logn- m’cr to havo existed in England. The tiUo sceme 
?!??“•, did not long dday to ptodnim their not to have been knonn earlier than the mini of 
title to be ns good as that of the king, ^ey Ednmd HI., and from tho first it Tvaa a mere 
assumed tho croim imd the sceptre, jnemnlgatu honorary distinction. Tho Blade Itince, rrho was 
larrs for them subjects, stmek mon^ rrith their created Bukr of Comtrall {see hdovr) in 1^5, ti-as 
own im.n^ and mn^ war in thdr own name tho first English diikc. In 1360, Hc^, tho lung’s 
against we crown, with whom they balanced and cousin, was created Duleo of Lancaster; and when 
scrcral times divided tho supreme authority. Tho he died, and his dan^tcr was monied to John of 
confederation of tho feudal lords had assumed sueh Gaunt, the lands son, tho title was transferred to 
dimemons, that about tho period of tho Xotman him — ^his cldnorothcr, Uond, being made Duico of 
invasion of England nothing remained directly imdcr Clarence. In tho succeeding reim — that of Richard 
the crown except a few towns, of which Bheirns and IL— tho two yoimgcr sons lA Edward III. were 
I^im were tho chicL The rest of tho kingdom was created, tho ono Du^ of York, and tho other Buko 
divided amongst the dulies and the counts, under of Gloucester. Tho digmty was thus, in the first 
an obligation, which they .almost always evaded, of insbmcc, confined to ^ house. But tho 

BmxvSeiA ainel Xio V..X Xl.^ W.te I « * r . . . l * a m 


AQcl woro caTcfiil to dclccaic to no otlier iiaads tho mate son of John of Gaiinti was raised to th e pecrago 
duchy of the Isle of Ifancc, which had so- often 1y the title of Boko of Exeter. InthoicignotEcnry 
been a steppin^stono to tho throne. When it vT., tho title was granted naoro widely, and tiicre 
become extinct in 887, it was not ro-catahlishcd, were at ono time ten dnehesses in his conrt. Tho 
and that event was the signal for the restoralion StalFords, Bcauehamps, and Bo la Poles, belong to 
of a national character to hVanm The duchy of this period. King Bcnry VIII. created only two 
Gascony was joined to Aimitaine in 1052 ; and dukes— the one was his lUcgitimato son, whom ho 
both jirovinces, along with E^ormandy, were finally mado Buko of Richmond ; and tho oilier Charles 
le-unitcd to the erown, in 1201, by confiscation. Brandon, who mairicd his sister, tho French guecn, 
Tliis latter duchy was sometimes given to princes of and was mode Buko of Suflolk. Queen Elizabeth 

tile blood, blit without any separation of its fiscal found onW ono duke when she came to tho ilironc 

arrangements from those of tho kingdom. A part Thomas Howard, Bnko of NorfoUc — attainder or 


reimiy of Blirgiindy was extinguished in 1477, tliat Buko of Eorfollc, tlioro was no duke in England, 
of Bnttariy in 1614, of Norhonno in 1229, and of cxcimt tho Icing's sons, till Ludovio Stuart, a retire 
Toulouse in 1361. of tho king’s, was made Bukc of Riclimond in 1023. 

Tho dnclnes whicfii were subsequently granted to In 1C23, VQlieie was nmdo Buko of Buckingham. On 
members of the nyal family — that of Bourbon, tho Restoration, Charles IL restored tho Seymonrs 
ereoted in 1327-; of Orleans, an 1344 ; of Auvergne, to tho rank of Bulccs of Somenot, and created Monk 
Bcrri, Tonraine, Valois, and Alcnson, at subseqiumt Buko of Albemarle. But tho habit of conferring 
periods— enjoyed none (A the privileges of indc- this lenity on tho illcgitimato sons of the monarch 
pendent sovereignty which had Jiclcmgcd to tho was stul nohered to, as in the caso of tho Buko of 
ancient dnducs. The subordination of these fiefs Monmouth, who was the illcgitimato son of Clmrlcs 
west, absolntc, and tho princca who governed them, IL ; and tho Buko of Berwick, of James II. Of tho 
tliongh idnccd on the steps of the tlironc, were only existing dukes besides tho descendants of Charles 
tho _nnt subjects of tho realm. The tendency to H., there are only threo families which date ^eir 
diminis h the actual power which andcnily had dukedoms before uo Revolution — ^viz., tho Howards, 
attached to tho ducal title!, was still mote apparent tho Seymours, and the Somersets. It was William 
in tho cose of those dukedoms which were cem- and Anno who, by advancing a very considerable 
feiT^ on tho rmircaentatives of illiistrimis noble number of the first families of peers to the rank of 
families. The Montmorcneics were created dukes duke, altogether cbimgcd its character. lEiero are 
in 1661, but they enjoyed no other privileges than now 11 EnglUh dukes, 7 Scotch, 6 of Grc.it Britain, 
those of titled nobles, and their position had no 0 of tho Umted Kingdom, and 2 Irish. Tliesc num- 
nnalogy whatever to that of tho old iirovinciol bers do not inclndo dukes of tho blood-royaL 
dukes. Tho duke-peers, as they were c.*illed, were Tho Buoal Conoscr is composed of n circle of 
simply tho fust class of nobles in France, just as gold, wi& eight str-awberry or 
dukes are with ns in England; but they diOcTM from parsley leaves, of equal height 
English dukes, in that, after tho extinction of tho above tho rim. 

Comtfi pairio d’Eii, in 1776, tho dukc-pcers alone sat Buke or Cornwall. Tho 

in parhament. Several prelates enjored this rank duchy of Cornwall was by rpyal 

— as, for example, the Aiabbiahop-diiko of Rheims, charier of Edward BX conferred * t 

tho Bishomduko of Laon, and the Bishop-duke of on his eon Edrvnrd tho Black Bneal Coronet. 

Langres. The Archbishop of Paris took the same Prince. King Henry IV. snbso- 

nnlc after the erection of St Cloud into a diicol qucntly included the B. of C. in a patent in 

peerage in 1674. There were still two other sorts favour of his son Henry Prince of Wiucs. But 


in a pal 

pccram ill 1674. There were still two other sorts favour of his son Henry Prince of Woles. But 
of dukes in Friinco — ^tho dukes who were not hero- since that time, the duchy has belonged of right, 
ditary TOcrs, and tliedulcca for life, or patent dukes, witiiout any Special giaiit, to the Icings hoir- 
who dote only from tlm reign of Louis XIV. Swwt apparent bom tho time of his birth. On tiie dcai^ 
away by tbo Revolution, the title was restored by of the Icing’s ddrat son without issue; daring &a 
Hapolcon, who 'conferred it, witli rich endowments, life of his lathor, tho duchy descends to Uic next 
on his mar shJjL Several ducal peers were created brother. In the event of tbo death of tiio licir- 
by Louis XVliL and Charles X. apparent without issue, and without leaving a 

In Gcr^ny, tho dulcodom passed tliroudi phases younger brother, or in caso of tho heir-apparent 
very similar to Ihoso which it exhibited u tho succeeding to tho crown, tho duchy of Cornwall 
caruOT history, of FVonce, What is special to tlio merges in the croivn untii tho hirth of a son calls 
position of the nobility of that country, will be it again into existence. Tho uncertainly thus 
stated under Graf (q.v.). arising in regard to. the dncliy has produced much 

Bukes, in the older European sense, do not appeor confusion in regard to leases held of the duke, and 
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passed from DTI'tOOSE,orDU'LOINE,M a stibsUnco closely 
?}® “Hied to monna-sucar or mimnite, and imported 

D. of a fotmCTly from Madagascar. It consists of OsH,Oe, ot C,. 


[Shedomenia jalmata), a sca-wjcd, one 


a 8 (^nito 
general for 


lomtoau. At tlie present day, there is f 

chanccUor, and a4mey and solicitor 

the D. of OonnralL Mio roTonucs of 'S.***® ®“ the coasts of 

^ Sootinnda ^N^ond. and other northern eminfanM* nnil 


tilo dues on tin, -wliich is produced in W ouan. ^ cinsses -wiio liaYo 

titles from the Cornish mmes. There is a speciia a taste for it It has a purple, leatliory, 

court for the setUomont of questions arising among 5* somewhat membranous, t^ms, srasdo frond, 
the miners, called the Stann^cs Court (oTv.). u«snhirly cut, mth repeatedly forked segments, 
^ '*1 / TTincji arc oitucr ontiro at tiio edges, or furnished 

^ DUKIS OP PXCTEB'S DAT7GHTE11, an 'with latent! leaflets, the spores distributed in doucl* 
instrument of torture resembling a rack, stud to like ^ots over the Trhole fremd. Its smell some* 
*>ccn invented by tbo Dukes of Exeter and wliat resembles that of violets. It is eaten row 
Snfiolk during the reign of Heniy VL This curious or roasted, and uitii vincgw. In Icchmd, it is 
mstnnncnt was for some time preserved in tlio Bometimes boiled in milk. Tt is im important plant 
Tower of London. Blackstone avers that it was to the Icelanders, and afto being washed and 
never put into use,— B/au<Wontf, iv. 326. dried, is stored in casks, to bo eaten with fisb. In 

DUKE CP YORK’S SOHOOU » tho tinm.liir J^^fttK“''‘*®”“*®^J*a«prismadotomit. It 


low water.- 


iroupc ho™ orse wks“ F »r 

b-vttalion of scdOiera; that is. diildrcn of tLc^ « «lso 

soldiers, unprm-ided ivith other homes. In England, 


in year 1801, used liis influence to obtain the undmded, ohoratc or wedge-shaped, 

formation of a soldiers’ orphan asylum. Aceommo- "®^*^®®ded frond, succulent, tapering to n 
dntion was obtained at Chehea ; and in 180.3, schools S“®",«talb, and cd a d^ pmpte colonr.’ It is oeea- 
were opened for 700 hoys and 300 girh, ehildwn or “® "2“ H,®*** »? tl»® south-west 

oriihnns of deceased soldiers. The institution has ®* ^“£*“ 00 . and m Scoflan^ and is either eaten 
been maintainixl ever since for the hoys, but was a pmoh«l hctvreon hot ironsj—PiMni Dome 

failure in respect to the girK The boys are wholly {■““U’’®"*'® piiinnti/fAl, imothw of the Oemmaeetc, 
supported os well ns cdncatoil. They are not bound w ® cartilaginons f™d, tmeo or thrice 

to servo the state aftw they leave the asylum j but « «"* ® pungent ta 8 te„nnd is used as a 

most of them nevertheless enter tlie army. A ®°"^®“* 2 j®u ottiw soa-uTOds are eaten, 
soldier's son lias not a riff/U of admission ; a scloo- DULWICH, a snrarb of lAndon, in tho north- 
tion is made according ns vacandcs may occur Surrey, m. S.S.E. of St Paul’s Cathedral, 

When tho hoys leave too school, those who do not ““T Sydenham. Pqi. (1871) 4041. It is a 
enter tho .army are apprenticed to tiudes. Tho ®"® .'I’®** “"® ““uy genteel residences, and is 

asylum is under a hoard of commissioner^ who inako coUoge and motnre-gnBeiy. 

tho necessary rules and Tcgnlations. The chief DuLmoii Colleq^ or Qod’s 61 ft, was founded in 
officers are too commandant scorctaiy, quarter^ '*y Edward Alleync, a trape actor. It main- 
master, hcad-mnstor.chiuilain, surgeon, and dispenser. ^u'u® 12 poor brethren, 12 poor mters, 12 poor 
The cxiienscs arc defrayed ly an annual parlia- ®°u®‘U^> ®ud IG ont-pcnsioners. Tho old college 
mentary giwt, incliidccl in the Army E^matos. hnfldinra occupy 3 sides^of a quadrangle, and com- 
Ko provision is now made by toe state for 'toe ™® idiax)?!, chaplain’s honso, nlins-room^ and 
tJnvghtm of deceased soldiers, ^e girls admitted *'‘® I’®'*'®*' School, m which 160 hoi's receive a 
into too asylum in toe early years of its histoiy s®®®ud-grado education at too nominal foe of £1 iier 
brought discredit to it by their irftcr-life ; and Has uuuuu>- 23ie Upper School, giving a first-grade 
l>art of toe system was abandoned, ^lero is only ®Au®®i^®Ui '^vas, in 1870, transfoircd to new hnild- 
a Royal Patriotic Pund Aaylnm on Wnndswoito *® 8 ®» ®*^®®1®^ ® ®®rt o* nearly £100,000. It can 


has largo cotton-factories, iren-foundriM fire-brick ““a “ 

and tilo°works, and collirSos. Arties “T’- 

4 -I.Sm nrtfi .1^ e mm • m ^ iiTTniATvnAK n. mnwi vtiuiv 4 iiiih «n«t.«»Anaf! 11 


■nTTT nT/n-KTrt X J \ « JrJulippmes. Tbo vast plain oi D. proanccs abund- 

lairoTKan anoe of rioo. Pop. of toim, 25,000. 

rovmco of Albama. is situated on too sW uxjaiAB, AiAaxbio:, aPronch novelist, was the 

^ of Ibo ropubUcan goncral, Alcxandro Davy* 
Dumas, wlio was lumsdf tho oiTspring of tbo 


llHi 


iants were long notorious for 
creditably engaged in tbo oil 
IS tbo seat of a Catholio bi^ 


•nTT/TnTiiTT3i*n VI* . . ... WWW MU4 tkuu uuu;i«. uiis UA jt/. Dear Tcsn* 

1 mo^to^ African origin, a testimony wbiob is 

“3 '”?* sonndmg-board and todges, strong oonfuiaod by tho savage voluptuousness and har- 
TJ?*®! played on by staking the wires tario taste of his jpartiS innumerable compositiona. 
With a small piece of wood in each hand. D. was born at vaiers-Ootlerets, 24to July 1803. 



DiratAS— DmiBARTON. 


His father died \i'hon ho was quite a child, ]io 
JpceiTed m consequence a very impcifeet cduea- 
.-A-t the age of twenty, he come to Faria to 
seek JUS fortune, and after a short tlmw receired 
an appointment in the hoiudiold of the Duo 
d Orlcau. In 182G, lie first appeared as an author 
in a volume of J^onvt^Ica; hut it was not till 1829, 1 
when Ilia historical drama, j^enri III. ct sa Cbar, I 


at tlic time when JmmantMsm was beginning to 
Triumph orcff Cfassieism in F^di poctxe literature, 
and waa^ hailed 1^ the advocates of the fonner ns 
a CTOwning vietoiy. The Duo d'Orlcans, who Tvna 
delighted with the production, led the applause, on 
the first night of its representation, in honour of 
the author. Next morning, D. was made librarian 
to his Highness. From this period, he became more 
and more a noted diaraeter in Paris, dexterously 
contriving at once to feast the appetites of the mob, 
and to continue the companion or luinces. In 1^0, 
he accompanied ilio Duo dc Montpensier to Spmn, 
as the hiatoriograjdicr of his marriage. Afterwards, 
he tisitcd A^ca; and on his return to Paras, finding 
his income inadequate to meet the expenses of his 
cnrtljr mode of lim, he opened a thca^ of his own. i 
The Kvoluhon induced him to Attempt a politicnl 
cAnecr; hut France^ in spite of its diecreditnlilo 
admiration of thh literaiy Caglio<tro, had enflieient 
good scn<c to turn tho cold shoulder to him. In 
185.% * financial crasidcrationa’ eompollcd liim to 
™ Belgium. Suhacqncntlj', hie jKcuniaij' 
Otar being oneo more in the aeecndant, D. visited 
the Baat. After ilio conqueat of Gieily by Qatihaldi 
in 18G0, ho foUovcd in tho vako of tlio gnat 
Liborator, who does not seem, however, to havo 
been im|Kned upon by hia monnteliank worship and 
liombaatio onthuvasm. 

It would nqnin pn^ to enumerate all the 
prMnetione whidi havo Men issued under the nsmo 
of D.; hut for tivo nasons, this is nnncccssaiy : first, 
they an for tiic most part worthless, and second, 
they an for tho most part not /iia hi. Alphonso 
Karr, in his Jlfereanli/itme LUteraire (1845), and M. 
Buj^no dc Mincourt, in his Fabrique tie liommu, 
Maiwn .A , Dumas el €>• (1846), have exposed tho 
astonmling quackciy of this niitor. It wonld seem 
tliat D. had intndneed the swalluff-si/slcm into 
litcrntun, for ho had in his employment a laigo 
nninbor of poor anthers and literaiy hacks, whoso 
ciniimstanccs or position hindend them fnm 
demandin'; a legitimate emolument for their 
Lihour. To those person^ B. was in tho habit of 


Thus it imppened that D. sometimes contrived to 
issue men volimics in a year than it nns possible 
for a human being to transcribe in the same period. 
His best known works an Xies 3’rois Mousquelaires 
(8 vols., 1844), Le Comte de Monle-Crislo (12 vela., 
1841—1845), Za Feint itargol (G S’ols., 184&). His 
M6moira, commenced in 1852, only conflrm tlic 
impression at his character which one derives fnm 
the pcnisal of Ills hooks. Altogetlicr, it may lie said 
that tho appearance in literatnn of a writer like D. 
is a portentona phenomenon ; and tho avidity with 
which his immoral fictions an devonnd, is tho most 
seven condemnation of modcxiL and especially 
Brcncli, society ,that could wolf bo pronouncm. 
Ho died 6th Dea 1870. — DmiAs, Ajjsuumav, 

ttt* Tjlimfia 4;1in Vnnii#MM* aM. _ 


work 18 Za ffamt aux OamSiias (2 vols., 1848), a 
novol on which is founded the notorious opera of 


iQ Za ^ntvidfa. It is porliaps the most audacionsly 
i- immoral work in codstenco.* Tho hcniiie is a pros- 
o titutc^ who, srhilo following her avocatipn, coninves 
d (in a nmnner known only to Bnnidi novelists) to 

0 keep np an nnsiillicd affection for a yonng gentlo- 
'T man, sriio is a coinpoimd of sentimentalism, imho- 
), ciliiy, and lust. Among H.'s other works may ho 

mentioned Ze Foman tPune Femme, Za Dame aux 
f Pnies, and sovcral dramatic pieces. Ho Tras in- 

1 etallcd os a member of tho Branch Academy in 1876. 
° BUhlAS, JcAir BArnsm, a distinguidied Bnnch 
t chemist, was horn at Alais, in tho department of 
’ Card, in 1800. Ho was at first appnnttoo to on 

OMthecaiy in Geneva, and engaged in some scien* 
J tme investigations that attracted tho attention of 
Dccandolle and FrOvost. In 1821, he came to Paris, 
^ and was appointed chemical ripttileur (tutor) in 
tho Poly fayunie School, and then professor of 
r chemistry in the Athenieiim. He was afterwards 

> removed to the Sorboime, and mode a memher of 

• the Institatc. His nsoardies in organio ohcmistiy, 

• on atomm weights, siilplmric other, and tho law of 

> ‘ snbstitutioiis,’^attraclcd attention over oil Bunpe. 

> D. is not mcnly an expert chemis^ hnt an nme 
' and bold thinker, and eloquent ciqionnder, who has 
I the ^ of malang sdcnco attractive, and of Aip> 

I tivating his heonis. During tho Jnly monarchy, 

^ ho was A member of tho Conncil oi Bducation. 

' After the rm'olution of February, ho was chosen a 
‘ memher of tho Legislative Assembly; and fnm 
I 1849 to 1851, ho held the portfoho of Agricnltun 
. and Cummena After tho coup dPBtat, ho wos 
, made a member of the Senate and of too Superior 
\ Coimcil of PnUic Instruction, of whito ho is at pre- 
' smt vice-president. Nnmeraus contributions uon 

his jicn an contained in tlie Annalet de P Industrie 
■ and other scientific journals, and in tho Mimoiret 
de PAeadimie. His chief works an Traxti de Ohimie 
' appliquie aux Arts; Zefous sur la Philosoplde 
' Chimtqae; Essai sur la Statique (Fiimique dts mrts 
OrpanisC%&c. D. delivered tho fiist Faraday Icctnn 
lioion toe London Chemical Society, in 18G9. Ho 
was elected a ihcmbcr of the hVcncli Ai^cmy in 1876, 

DUMB. Sec Deaf aks Dimn. 

DUMB CAHB [Duiffinbadiia segaina, formerly 
called Arum seguinum and Caladium seguinum), a 
pjant^ of too natural order Araeete, nmnrkably 
^ffciing from toe plants of that order generally in 
its almost arhoicscont clinrocter, bnt agreeing wito 
tlicm in its acridity, whicli is in nono of them mon 
lughly developed. It has a cylindrical stem, wito 
ringed scan and oblongo-ovato leaves. It is a nativo 
of tlio West Indies, and has nedved its Bn^ish 
namo from too pnqicrty which it has of pndudng 
dumbness when chewed, its acrid poisonous jnico 
causing an immediate swelling of too tongnc; nccom- 
IMmica until oxerndating pom. Tlio ju^ is, how- 
over, sometimes used to effect too grannlation of 
sn^r. A decoction of tho stem is used ns a batli 
and fomentation in dnqisy, mid tlio not-stock is 
used in obstinate constipation, 

DUMBA'IITON, a royal, parliamentary, and 
mnnicipal liuigli, seaport, and chid town of 
Dumbarton county, is utnatcil moinly on tlio left 
hank of too Levon, near its junction wwi tho Clyde, 
and 16 miles 'W’.B'.W. of Glasgow. It is tntiicr oloscly 
built, and chiclly consists of a long somicinnlar 
otneti paralld to tho river. Tho climf branolics of 
indnstry carried on in too town of D, are ship-bnild- 
ing; marinc-engino and machino malting, inn-forg- 
ing, iron ond brass founding^ and npe-moking: It 
has ngular Btcam-commnmcation with Glasgow, 
Onenodc, and other Clyde ports. Piqi. (1871)11,401. 
It unites with Kilmarnock, llenfnw, Bntliei^ 
l^n, and Port Glasgow in sending ono mombor 
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DCMBAKTONSnilin— DUMFRITSSnilir. 


to pirliamcnt. T>. ii to Lave liccn the 

Iloia'.n station The'" li ;ia, ami tho capital of the 
I:in"ilom of the Britnuc, c a tlie vale ot the Clvd--. 
Alexander II.. in 1222, la-.de it a royal hiirch. ' To 
the cast of the alliinal plain at the’ month of the 
Loren st.an'ls tho fani-ms and pictnnsqiio cattle 
of Dumbarton, on a steep. m'r^cJ, basaltic rod:, 
rising to tho height of CUO feet, a mile in circnii 
at the bate, and formin!; nc.arly an ishind at Inch 
water. The tod: .dmost hides tho town of D. frrai 
the Clyde. Tlio fortress, composed of houses and 
l>3ttinc', studded over tho rock, is of considerable 
histonc.al interest. Tlie rock is accessible orir .at 
one part, which is lortilicil by a rampart. The c.isllo 
Inu been often besiewL A Luse two-handed sword, 
^a^d to bo th.at of Wallace, is shewn here. D. care 
the title i>f Ilarl of Dimibarton to a e.adct ot tho 
house of Doughas, and u>>nun.andcr of a regiment in 
the roy.al causo dnnug tlio troubles in Scotland in 
tho rcirnis of Charles fl. and Janies II. ; tho popular 
Eonc, Drums Irat Ivany. O, haa refer- 

ence to this iiotsouage, v ho died m 'exile after the 
revolution. 

DUMDA'RTOXSHIKE (.anciently, Lennox, 
Mvenax, or Leren's Field), a sidde-shaped county 
in the ai-est of Scotland, bounded Ii by Loch 
Lomond, Stirling, and Lanark; S., by Renfrew 
ard tho Clyde cstnara-; W., by loch Long and 
ArCTles .and K. by tcrtli. It is 35 miles long, 
and 15 (.aa’crage 711 bteeid, anth 35 miles of const; 
nre.a, 207 sqnaro milc<i. On tho cast, it has a 
detached part of 12 square miles, enclosed by 
Stirling and Lanai k. The south coast on tho 
Clytlo IS mostly low and sandy. Loch Long forms 
twenty miles of tho avest bonier, ^o Uarb locli, 
one mile bro.ad and six lorn:, funns, avith Loch Long, 
the Rracncath pcninsuU in the south-west, studded 
anth beautiful rdlai. Loch Limond for 2-1 miles 
bounds tho cast side of the county, tho liilln rising 
from a low, narrow, and arumled shore. Hero is tho 
romantic secnciy of rart of Rob Roy’s country 
described by Scott. The north of the connty is 
innuntamons or lully, rising in Ben Voirhch 3300 feet 
Tho secnciy ot D. is a-ery rom.iiitic. and tho conntr 
forma tho route t.» the West Higldamls of Argjio 
and Forth. Tho ancient ferry fiom the Lowlands 
to tho Highlands was between Port Glasgow and 
Catdross. There are niana’ Etro.uiis, and rune Resh- 
water Lakes, tho largest being Loch Lomond. Tho 
chief rivers are tho Clj do, nkmc tho south border; 
and tho Loven, the outlet of Loch Lomond, nnd 
niimmg six miles into the Clyde, at tho foot of 
UnmbartonRock. Tho rocks arc mica-slatc.t.'dc-slatc, 
cLay-slate, trap, coal-mcasnrcs, and carboniferous 
limestone. The mineral products are coal, freestone, 
limestone, ironstone, and shites. The dimato is 
luul Axul linmitl. Tho arahle lands lie chiefly couth ' 
of Loch Loxuontl, and alon^ tho Clyde cast and west : 
of Diimhartou Castle. Oa the hills are reared High- i 
land cattle and l)lack*f«it*cd shcepi and on fh o plruns ' 
Ayrshire c-ittle and Chevnd sheen. In 1875. 


and of a Roman bridee at Ibintoeh- r. St c f - • 
and Roman vafcs .‘in.l coins h.-.vc born i ar. L 
DL'MllXlIS.®i. Sec Dr.tr .ind Tlr.'ir. 
pU'MDTJM, till t:.anie of a t.>wii a:.d i-f a 
v.'.Hcy in India. — I. The town i" well kr.'.vn in 


to tbo north-c.ast of Calcutta, having cxtea'ive 
accornmndations for troops, .and a c.annon-foundrv. 
Tlio jdace is famous in connection avith the mutinv 
of 1S.57, .as the eccnc of the first oiien inanifcstat'oii 

MM * t. . « 



4t>,Gi4 *icrc5 were undvr imps and grass, tho chief 
crops being o.at3, turnips, l-arlcy, whc.at, beans, and 
iiot.atoes. D. bas extensia-e and a-aluablo woo^ 
Tho duef branches of industry are ship-building 
and m.arinc-cngino mnidng, .and bleaching, calici? 

{ Hinting, and dyeing ; there arc also iron-foimdrics, 
■reavorics, tanneries, and rope-y.ards. D. is dia-ided 
into 12 ixarishes. Fop. (1871) 58,857. In 1873, D. 
had CB schools, avith SliOO scholars; nndCS clrarohcs 
(25 Rstahhshcil, 17 Free, 13 United Presbyterian). 
D. sen Is one mcmlier to iiarliamcnt. A iwrtion of 
the Roman wall of Antoninns runs tbrongh tlio 
south-east corner of the county, nnd ends at KU- 
patrick.^ At Luss is the cairn of St Kcssock, a 
martyr in o20. There arc remains of Ronmn forts, 
tss ’ 


* kUV All AsllIJ tl 

; p.a«", whoso cre-st ia 11,800 feet above tho loa-el of 
; the sc.a. It is .about Lit. 3.T -IC X., .and long. 75’ L 
I _ DUJIFRIE S, a raiyal, parliainent.aiy, and mnni- 
' bnrgh. river-port, and conntv-toavn of Dum- 
. fnesshire, on the Icit bank of tlio ^Itli, nine miles 
I from its mouth in the Solw.av Firth, 73 miiea 
Eouth-by-avest of Rdiabnigb, and .3.1 anst-north- 
avest of Carlisle. It stands on a rising-ground, 
Enrronndcd, except foarnrds the Eo.a, by fine nmln- 
latog lulls, many ot avlucli arc grccii to the top. 
It IS an irregulnrly built toam ot red freeslone. nnd 
IS redroned tlio c.apital ot tho south ot Scotland. 
Two bridges _ cross tho Kith to Maxaa'ditnavn, a 
snbnrb in Ivirkcmlbriglit. One of the bridges is 
believed to have been built about 12S0, by Doa-or- 
gill.a, the mother of John l}.aIiol, and to have had 9 
arches, although some nntiqimries claim 13, aaitU .a 
central gate. It is largely, iiowca-er, a stnictiirc of 
the nth century ; only six of its nrches now remain ; 
and it is limited to foot-passengers. Tho most 
noticcablo building in 1). is tho Mid-.stceple, in tho 
centre of the High Street, which avas nt one 
time bdioved to h.avo been erected by Inigo 
Jones ; tho architect is noav, lioaaVvcr, ascertained 
to have been Tobias Baebnp, of .^lo.a. The a-ciy 
high tides of tlio Solwaay Firth bring a'es'ch ot 
forty tons lip to tho toarn, and larger ones to the 
river quays below the town. In tho yc.ar ending 
March 31, 1874, 7GS ships ot 39,525 tons entered 
nnd dc.ired the port. D. li.as three Largo and 
taro Em.aU manufactories of woollen dotlis (Tweeds) > 
it manufactures hosiery, leather, Laskets, and 
avooden shoes ; and it has a considcr.abIc repnt.ation 
for its dyc-avorki, and tho nurseries in its a-icinity. 
The diief c.xports .are woollen cloths, wool, ho'iera-, 
shoes, sheep, grain, avood, nnd b.ark. D. is noted 
for its markets, liaasstock being hero transferred 
from Scotch to English dealers. "Pop. (1871) 15,-1.3.". 
It nnUcs with Annan, Sanquluar, Loclim.al)cn, Kirk- 
cudbright, and its snbuib, Maxwclltown, in sending 
one member to p.ariiamcnt. D. arose, it is bclica’cd, 
in a castle, of which nothing now remains. The 
early Scotch and English kings had frequent con- 
tests for its iwsscssion. About 1200, a monaster^' 
was founded here, in tho cluipcl of avhieh Comyn 
(q. a*.) avas stabbed by Robert Brnce in 130.5. The 
Highlanders, under Prince Ch,arlcv, in 1745, fined 
D. £4000, and plimdercd and humed it. r>urin 
w.as for some years an cxciscm.an here, nnd the 
house he resided in, nnd the mausoleum cracted to 
liis memory, are among the most notable objects of 
the place. 

DUMFRIE'SSHIRI!, a herder county of Scot- 
land, on the Solway Firth, having Kirkcuilbright on 
the avest. It forms an irregular ellipse. 55 miles by 
3iL with 22 miles of co.ast-unc on the Solw'ny Firth, 
to which its surface slopes ; .arc.a, 1103 square milc>, 
or 705,010 acres. The north Imlf is mouutaiiious, 
rising, in Hartfcll, 2G35 feet ; Lowthcr llilU, 2522; 
Black Lark, 2300; Ettrick Pen, 2258; and Queens- 


DTJMMOW— DTOromilEZ. 
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bytlirconrcrs — ^tbclMth|45 nulcs long; tlio AnnaOj dtLldUlation Cin7o d Pmafe (Ucneva, ISOS), ThCorie 
40; and the Esk, 40; which ran eouth-cast and da Pdnes tl des Jitcompenaa (Genova, 1810), 
ooutli into the Solway Firth from tho north border Tadiqite da AisemhUa LCitidaliva (Genova, 1815), 
of the count}’, and divide it into three districts or Preutw i/tuftiriaiirr (Gcne%’a, 1823), and the OrjTani- 
caUed after the rivers. There are many nation Jttdieiaire e( Codt/Troftwi (1828, a posthumous 
small lochs, three of them near IfOehmabcn, con* worii). D. returned to Geneva in 181^ and became a 
taiiiing vendace. D. consists of Silurian, Permian, member of tiie representative conneiL In this office 


mineral IiToan^aTocoa],limcafa>nc, ironstone, lead, DUMOmilEZ, CitAnus FltAirrota, a FrcncU 
and HiTcp. OJere are extensive lead-mines at general, was bom at Cambrai, 25th Jamuiiy 1730, 
Wanloekhead, two miles from Leadhilla, in Lan- entered the army in 1767, and served in Gcnnany 
arksbire. Gold lia^iecn obtained in quart* veins during tho Seven Years’ War. On the 
in tho hiUs near Wanlockhead; a mass of five of hostilities in 1763, D., who possessed a restless, 
ranees found there is noiv in tho British Museum, adventurous genins, went from one eountry to 
raero are noted aulnhnreons smngs at MofEit, and anottcr, seeking active cmpli^ent. Under Louis 
chalj’bcato ones at HartfelL The elimate is moist XVL, he held tho offieo of nnninii»Tid«Ti* of Cher- 
and mild, and most of tho land has a louthom bonrg, whero he commoDCcd tho fonnation Of a 
exposure. There are rich alluvial tracts iJoim tho great naval establishment. As tho Rcvolntion 


V. ' 2^ •a«.a.4sj ..aas* «aMMU>waaba Wb lYAUi IfUU UnUUUUI \^iUU, aUU UUnilg IIIO BaUlO yCOT 

ships, ^uio chief ocenpatious are a^nculture, and was ajipointed military commandant of Lower 
the rearing of cattle, sheep, and pigs. In 1876 Kormandy. After hold^g for a short timo tho 
there svero 214,170 acres, or between one-third and office of Minister of Formgn Ailain, ho Iiomwb 
rac-foiirth of tho connty, trader all kinds of crops. Lieutenant-general in the army of tho North, com- 
Of il.eso, 40,710 were tinder com crops, and 25,379 manded by MarCchol Luclmcr. Tho <»1 Hm wen 
• m crops. Sheep-farms occu^ &o hillsL advanemg in great force. By a series of bold and 

The bhiM exports are cattl& shMp, gram, wool, rapid manccuvres, U. prevented his ^nwmiwi from 
hams, and bacon. There ore nsherica oi salmon in sweeping over the plains of Champagne, and finally 
tho rivers. In 1871, D. had 74^808 inhabitants j took up his position at Gnnd-f^ Snccom 
12,072 children b^veen 6 and 18 yean of age in qmckly arrived, and tho vict^ of Trn11i«m««n at 
Tccoipt of edneation. U. sends one membtt to Volmy compdled tho invndon to retreat. It is 

K rliamenh The county olirands in antiquities, genet^y adratted that by his admirable strategip 
formed part of Valantia in Boman times, and movements at this critical period U. saved hVanen 
subsequently of the kingdom of Strathclyde. A winter campa^ in Bdgium folloivcd, and on 

'UUMMOW, a town of India, in the division of ^ Ofli Novcinbcrl702, D. overttow the 

Jubbulpore, Central Provinces, stands in lat 23* 60' Soohsen-Tcschon and 

N., ami long. 70* Sd E, being 776 mUcs to tho ^ 1793, 

westward of Galcntta. It boa a large bazaar, and is tho comrfoto conquest of tbo 

abundantly provided with wella Its dis/rief ^s an Sx* 7**^ the s iege of 

area of 3918 an. in., and a Turn, of 899 917. H*0ht i Breda and Other ]^C« were token by tilO 


drfeaT'^* 

^DUMONT, PmiiiE Euutaa LouiB, an able Jacobinism had been cooling for some nmo. on 
propagator Of ^^th^to^oscThy, was bom account of the anarchy profiling at Paris, and 
at Ucnrai^ 18th July 1769, studied meologv, and when commissionerB were sent to icmonstmto with 
otter opiating os a minister for a short time in him on account of his monarchical leanings, he told 
^ ^ nothing could save Emico from tSo horxon 


Vioo 1 ^ “ *aem nouung could save hrtmee from tho horron 

^3, whero ho accepted ^ rffiargo of the French of anarchy ^t a constitutional monarchy; D. 
Pr^sUnt Chu^ In 17^ he Mt Bnssia, went then entered into secret negotiations withCteburg, 
to ^gland, rad bccaira tutm to the sons of Lord evacuated Belginm, and prraiised to exert hinoaU 
Shelburne, aftoru^ Morqw of Lansdowno. His on behalf ortiio Bourbon family. Ho was now 
supenqr talent^ liberal scnimionts, and fine char- accused of being a traitor, by the anth^ties at 

flAUtr. annn rAMimmanfln^ liSwi 4 a 41.a t a. __ ■»_ _ . * 1 .•••irMvaaisavm MW 


endeavoured. 


fn/ica (whiA wera not raided till 1832, a^n of France. The Convention set a ptfee M 306,069 

-“t** ^>Sig throng 

apmats tlut D. articles many eountnes of Europe^ ho finally settled in En^ 

ana ™c(to attalmted to ftirabeau.. In 1791,,D. landf where he died ra ^e at TiivillTpar^ neS- 

to i^glnnd, and fom«^ on m^iy with Heulqy-upon-Thnmcs, 14th March 1821 Betides a 
^toanu Tins vro ccrtamly the moat impcrtnnt multitude «Jf pamphlets, D. wrote MCmoirea du 
event m his hfa Deeply eraviracd of the value of OCuCral Dumourla (Hamburg, 1790), and La Vie 

he requestod e« les Memotra du QCn6ralD«monrkz (3d edit, 

liiB mend to allow mm to airango and emt his Paris, 1821^1824). ^ ’ 
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DOT— DtraBtiAira 


DTTir, a root_ common to tlic Cdtic and GotLio 
liin^agcs, signifying a liill or height. Besides 
giving rise to tho Fr. duna, Gcr. dOnai, Bng: dotma 
(q. V.), it enters extensively into the names of places 
(uccoming often dum, don), os Dunlurl:, Dumharton, 
JJmegid. It is allied to tho Ang.-&x. Itm, ion, 
whence foion (q.vj. 

. Dfi'NA, DWrUA, or DVI'ITA, tho name of a 
river of Rn&sia, which rises in tho government of 
Tver, in tho ncighhonrhood of tho sonreo of tho Volga, 
and Hows irest-south-'wcst in a conrso almost paraucl 
to that of tlio Dnieper. At Vitohsk, the D. films to 
tho west, then to the north-ivcst, and advances in 
that ihrcction toward its dchouchnre in tho Gulf of 
Riga, passing tho towns of Disna, Drissn, DUnahtitg, 
Jacohstadt, and Riga. Tho entire length of the D. | 
is about G50 miles. It is narig^iblo from Dllmv 
munde, at its mouth, to Velij, on the bonier of the 

g overmnent of Smolensk— a distaneo of 400 miles; 
ut tho navigation, owing to its slmllows, its roek- 
ohstructions, and sand-banks, is extremely diflicult 
and dan!a.Tnn3, oxeqit dinng the spring and autnmn 
floods. Tlio h.ism of the 1). is estimated at 28,3^ 
muaro miles; at Rig.i, its lirendtii is 2400 feet. 
In tho spring, tho surface of tho D. is covered with 
rafts and planks, which aro flo.stcd down from the 
forests of the provinces through which it flows. Its 
watcra, which atmiind in flsh, aro connected with 
those of tho l)nic]>er 113* means of tho Bercsina 
Canal, and there is thus a water-communication 
between tho Black 80a and the B.sltie. 

DU'NABURG, a stningfy fortifled town of 
iVcstcra Russia, is sitn.stcd on tho Diina, in the 
government of _WitebsIj. It is of great military 
importance, owing to tho strength of its fortitiea- 
tions. It has three fairs in the course of tho year, 
and considerable trade. l’oi>, (1807) 29,013. D. was 
formerly tho capital of relish Livonia. 

DUKBA'R, a ro3"a!, parliamcntar3*, nnd municipal 
bnigli, and very ancient scajiurt and town in tlie 
north-c.sst of Iladdingtviislnre, on an eminence at the 
niuutli of the Firth of Furtli, 29 hiUvh cost^north* 
Csist of I!<liutiur{{1i« The coabt near li, consists of 
basaltic roclui niid islets, nml fine views of tho 
Bass ItocU, tho Isle uf Alny, niul Fifusliirc. D. is n 
fine old tu^vn. It has 1*1 sniltJutli and curda^o inann* 
factoiy, A impor mill, and extoiibivo tilc«workg 
bruwcncs, &c., but the cliief induatty is tho iiahcrics. 

■ n Al.— f < 


in connection with which tlicro nro Largo curing 
istahhslimcnts. Tlio old harlMuir is impeded at the | 
entrance by cragg)’ ish ts and sunken rocim, hut is 
accessihlo to vessels of .1(10 tons. About tho tear 
IS-10, an nddition.al Iiarhnnr. called the Victoria Ifar- 
hour, w as erected at i)., at the expease of tho FUliciy 
Bo.aFd and toii'n j with tx'ci-nl iinjiortant repairs and 
improvements, it has cost altogether upwards of 
£50,000. It iias finir feet at low water, and is con- 
sidered one of tho best suited for iishciy purposes 
in the conntq'. From 4UU0 to 5000 tons of her- 
rings are annually exported from D., besides what 
aro used for local consnmptiun. Tho other exports 
are chiefly com and potatoes. Pop. (1871) 3311. D. 
unites witli North Berwick, Jedburgh, Rnddinrton, 
and Lander in sending n incmlicr to parliament. On 


nro a few fragments of tho mins of a c.sstlc, which, 
from the end of the 11th c., w,ss tlio cliicf scat of 
the ancient Baris of Maroh. It was once vciy 
strong, and an imnortont scenrify against Bnglish 
inyaaicns : Bdward 1. took it, and Bdward IL fled 
Wthcr after the battle of Bannocklnim ; it was 
demolished in 1333, and rchnilt in 133G ; it was suc- 
cessfully defended in a siege of six weeks against 
tiio Earl of Salishniy by Black Agnes, Conntess of 
Diinlmr, in 1338; it slicltcrcd ^cen Maiy nnd 


Boihwcll in 1507 ; and in tho same 3'car it was 
destroyed Iqr the Regent hluriay. Bi 1030, Crom- 
wrdl, at tho 'Race of Dunbar,’ defeated tho Scottish 
nmiy under Leslie. 

DUNBAR, WiLuaar, tho greatest’ of tho old 
Scottish poci^ is supposed to have been hom about 
1400. m 1475, ho yrent to St Andrew^ where, 
in 1477, ho took the degree of B.A., and in 1479 
of M.A. Considcrahio ohsciirity rests upon 
his career for nhont twenty years after he left tho 
imiversiiy. From, his own writings, wa loam that 
ho entered ^e order of St IVancis, and was cmpiciycd 
for some time ns an itinerant or iwc.aching friar, 
fe that C3pacit3*, ho ‘ascended ^c pulpit at 
Demton and Cantcrhuiy, nnd crossed the sea at 
Dover, nnd instmeted the inhabitants of Picardy.’ 
Ho appeals to liavo entered tlio king's service, 
and to have been retained ns ‘cleric’ or secretary 
to some of James’s numerous cmjiassics to foreign 
courts. In 1300, he obtained from tho king a 
yearly pension of £10. In 1501, ho x-isited England, 
in the train, ns his hiograplicrs suppose, of tho 
nmh.assadom sent thither to conclude the negotia- 
tions for the king's mnrringc. On tho Otli ilay 
1503, tlirco months before tiic queen’s arrival, ho 
composed in honour of the event his most famous 
poem, the Thriaail and tht Jtola, Ho seems now 
to hare lived chiefly nhont court, writing poems, 
and snstauiing himself with hope of preferment in 
tho church. On tho 17tli Morch 1504, lie received 
a gift for ea3-ing mass for the first time in tho 
rojral presence. At Martinmas 1607, liis pension 
was doubled, nnd three yc.srs afterwards, it again 
received augmentation. Ho is supposed to have 
iistlcil the northern parts of Scotland in May 1611, 
In the train of Queen Margaret. After tho,niinoiis 
(Icfcat at Floddcn, and the confiision.conscqiU!nt on 
tlio king’s death and n prolonged xegcniy, D.’s 
name dirappcars altogether. lie is supiioscd to 
luivo died about 1520. 

possessed a wonderfid varict3' of 
guts; his genius comprised tho cxcclicnccs of many 
nmtct& Ho is nt times as rich in fnni^' nnd 
culour os Spenser in tho .Faery Queen; ns lioincfy, 
and shrewd, and coarse ns Chancer in the Mittefs 
05 pioiH and devotional as Cowper in his 
Iljjmnt; nnd os wildfy grotesque in satire ns Bums 
m ms Dmth and Dodor Hornbook. ^Vlicn Scott 
read portions of his works to Oahhc, in IMinlnirgli, 
the latter nmirked that, ' before tho Ayrshm 


of p,*8 worlcBi by Br Lainc; ivas published at 
Edmbnrgli in 183L 

DUNBLA’NE, n dty and hmgh of barony in tho 
Kmtli of Perthshire; picturesquely sitmated on tho 
left bank of tho Allan, on tho Scottish Central Bail- 
waj% 28 miles south-west of Perth, and 6 norOi of 
Stirling, It takes its name from St Blanc, a bishop 
of tho 7th or 8th c*, said to havo been bom in Buie. 
It mnudy consists of one street of old-fashioned 
lipuscs. Pop. (1871) 1021. Tho cathedral of Dun- 
blane, chiefly in tho First-pointed or &rly English 
About tho year 1240, is noir in mins, except 
tho choir, used as tho parish church, SO l>y 30 foot, 
'Tv'f ^®^cr 128 feet nigh, tho first four stages of 
^^ch ATo Bomancsqno work of ahont tho 3rcar 1140. 
xho prchcndaiy stalls of richl3* carved oak still 
remain. Of tlio bishops of Dunhlanc, In* far tiio 
most cclohratcd was Robert Leighton, who hdd tho 
BCG from 1G61 till 1C72, when ho was trandated to 
Glasgow. A path near the river, which lio is said 
to havo frequented, still bears tho name of *Tho 
Bishop B Walk;’ andtholxbrarywhidi ho bequeathed 
to his diocese, is still kept in tho town. Tivo miles 
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in 1716, ae indodsivo Tjattio of 
SIiGtiuiniur, between the forces, under ao 
Diwo of Argde, and ao troops of ao Dretender, 
^dcr ae Kurl of Iklar. D. onco bad an ancient 
Culdcc monastezy. 

DUN'OAN', AdA3^ Viscookt, a edebrnied BriaU 
admirali bom in 1731 nt iDondeCj entered the 
navy ns midsbipninn in 174G^ becamo lieutenant 
in 1766, and in 1761, commander of ac Valiant, 
of /4 gims, wbicb took part in ae enpe^tion 
to Havaniui under Admiral Kq)pcL In 1789, he 
was appointed Bear-.admiral of ae Bine, and in 
1793 , Vicc-admirf of ae Bine, but bad UtUo 
opportunity of distin^nisbing himsdf, and was even 
meditatinn, it is said, retin^ altogcaer ^m ae 
service, when he was appointed to ao command 
of ao united Bnolish and Bnssian s^ndron in 
ae North Sea, wia the qpcdal design of uvitainB 
the movements of ao Dutch fleet — ^EoUancl ana 
Franee being aen boa at war wia BnglanA D.'a 
blockade of ao Tesel was one of ae most cfiectiTO 
ever made, and ae Dutdi trade was almost ruined. 
During ao blockade, a mutiny took place among 
ae Ec^cn, and D.’a position was for acme time 
very critical, but the insubordination was ultimately 
quelled. Aiaougb weakened by ao recall of tho 
Bnssians, ho gamed a brilliant viotoiy over ao 
Dutch near Campordown. lia October 1707, whero 
he took ao Dutch admiral, Do AVintcr, prisoner. 
D. was rewarded wia a pension of £2000, and 
raised to ao peerage, wia ao titlo of Viscount. 
Ill 1799, ho was promoted a ae rank of Admiral of 
, the 1711110, and died 4a August 1804, after having 
inherited tho family esates in Ferthaire, on ao 
death of his broaer. 

DTTNCAIT, Thoius, B.S.A, and A-TLA., was 
bom at Kinclavcn, Ferthshirc, May 24, 1807; and 
died at Edinburgh, 25a May 1845. Ho studied in 
ae atustees’ Academy, under Sir 'VViUiom Allan; 
was his Eucccssor os head-moster of that school, and 
one of ae most distin gm aed members of ao Boyol 
Scottish Academy. portraits, and historical 
and ianry subjecto, evince delicata feding for female 
bcau^, and keen apmedation of tiie humorous in 
Scottish character. The drawing is idwavs careful 


of the principal Iiiatoricftl nnd fancy Bubjccla exlu- 
mted by him in tho Koyal Scottxali Academy— 
1820s ‘tCho Death of Old MortaKty/ and ‘A Mnk- 
efrl* 1830: ‘The Biaw ‘Wooer/ and *Childi*cn 
and Babbit.’ 1881: ’Lucy Ashton,' and finished 
shetdx of ’Jennie Deana and iho Bobbers.’ 1832 : 

irith Bloirers.’ 1834 : ’ Cuddio Headrie 
Yidting Jenny Dennison.’ 1835 : ’ hloiy Queen ot 
Scots compdled to Sim her Abdication.’ 1836: 
* A Corenonter,’ and ‘ Old Morlality Benc^riug tho 
Inscri^on on a Tombstone.’ 18&: 'Tho Secret 
Ghambmi— Iraao of York Visiting his Treasure/ 
‘^o Lily of St Lcoutirds,’ and 'Tho Briends.’ 
1839 : Si^y of ' A Stag, \nth Dead 6amo 

and "Biiiit.* 1845 : ' Ti\e hlartyruom of John Bro^m 
of Bricsthilb 1685/ 1846: Tnc finished sketch of 
’Vri^art Dispensing the Sacrament on the Day of 
his Ma^*xdom, hlarcli 1, 1546/ \ras mdiibitcd after 
the artist’s death. 

DTJ'NOANSBT HEAD (tho JJembium of 
Ptolemy), a promontoxy forming tho nmth-east 
cQct^xty of Caitim^ m lat 58^30' N., and long. 
3’ 1 W^, and cme mile and a half cast of Jcdxn o' 
Groat’s House. In the vidnity are deep long 
orp^ocff, in the Devonian strata, and enrious detached 
naudstono columns in the sea called sfoeXv. One 
of the chasms is 300 yards long, 12 to 15 widc^ and 
100 feet deep, and communicates with the sea by 
threo openings, ono of whiti is arched. The hori- 
sonial beds of the sides of tho pcxpcudicular gullies 
look like mined walls. 

pU'HOIAD, Tn^ by Alexander Popc^ was pub- 
lished m 1728, in three boolcs ; and to these, in 174^ 
a fourth book was added. Popo hod been, during 
the greater part of his career, afflicted by a host ra 
mtics and detractors. own ^nius hnil not 
been spared; the worst motives, persosnl and 
literary, had bem imputed to him; ana he resolved 
to mete unto his enemies the measure whicdi had 
been meted unto himself. Hence ^o oz%in of Tht 
Dunciadv Hev^was chastisement more complete. 
On its publication, a universal howl of nure and 


Scottish character. The drawing is always carefol 
and correct^ and the colouring remarkable for dear- 
ness and ddica^. Though he exhibited but few 
pictures hi tho BOTal Academy of Londoxi, they at 
onco attracted marked attention, and ho was dected 


after tho Battlo d Pfiestonpans’— and tho smne 
Fiincc, when a fugitivo, concealed in a cave. Ho 
had now entored on a inoati sacccsafiil coiccr, and 
was enraged on the studies for two important 
works :^_Wishart Dispensing tho Saenunent on the 


ter mina ted fatally. One of his .latest ivorks was a 
portrait of himiolf; it is now in tho Hational 
Gallery of Scotland, and is an excellent specimen 
of coroM drawing, united to great power M ceflour 
^ and ^cfTeck That D." was remnrkoblo for energy 
and indnstiy, is proved by the.nnmbcr and hi^ 
qualiiy of the wqrks ho executed, thou^ ho died 
at the early ago M thirly>eight. Bis portraits, 
cs^cially^ those of ladies and children, will always 
hdd a high place. Though constantly engag^ ou 
fancy subjects, ho every yeal* mdiibitea a very con- 
adcrablo number of portraits. In addition to tho 
worlds nbovo 'referred to, tho foUoiving is a list 


hatred and contempt defy the tooth of Time moro 
completely than all the balsama of the Pharaohs. 

DD^HOOMBE, TnouAB SuiraBmr, on En^^i 
pohtzcian, nephew of flrst lK>rd Ecversliom, was 
Born 1786. He woo dected MP. for Hartford in 
1824, assisted in carrying tho ]^oim Bfll, and 
hccomo n prominent mcm'to of tiro extreme Liberal 
party. In 183% he was icjeoted at Hertford; hnt 
in 18^ he Was returned for Ifinsbuxy, which scat 
ho retained in the parliament which nssemhled in 
1369. Ill 184% he presented tiro Chartist petition, 
smned by 3,000,000 of tho lower classes in &vour 
ox umversol snfkagc, vote 1^ ballot, dioxt parlia- 
ments, &c. Ih 184% tho then Home Secietoiy, Sir 
James Qiahom, bavmg sanctioned tiro opraing of 
the letters of Maaini, JP. stood up in the House of 
Commons nnd denounced, with hitter ond soatbing 
invectiv^ tho adoption M ■fte post-office spy-system 
ra English sofl. He was an earnest advocate of 
Jewish emanciintion; nnd his motion in 1863 for 
P&cmg Baron Liond Bothsch^ on a committee of 
the How of Commons, was soon followed by tho 
concession, by the latter chamber, of tho wfflt of 
Jewish members to sit in the House of Commons. 
Ho died Hov. 1% 1861. 

DXIHDA'LE, a parliamentary and munidpal 
borough aud seaport the capital of the county of 
Lonth, Irdand, is beantifnlly situated at the month 
of the Castleton Biver, 60 mUcs north of Dnhiin. It 
is overlooked on the north-east 1^ tho Carlingford 
Mountains. Vessels drawing 16 feet con enter the 
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liarboar, D, Las manufactnrcs of tobacco, soap, 
leather, BtarcL,_ and salt; steam flour-mills; con- 
Bidcinblo flsberies; n distilleiy, brewery, and a flax- 
mnning milL The chief imports, espednlly from 
Eveipool, nro groceries, timber, Mai, iron, dates; 
and the e^orts, flas, linen, and all sorts of agricnl- 
tnml and daily products and Ure-stook, J), is the 
chief outlet for the produce of tho counties of 
lionth, Monaghan, ana Carnn, Pop. (1871) 11,327, 
of whom 89U0 were Poman Cbtholies, and 1803 
Episcopalians. It sends one member to parliament. 
It has tho remains of a Pranoiscan fnory and a 
Druids’ oirolo, Tho lost king of all Ireland was 
orownod hero. Edward Bruce took D. in 131ft and 
held his court hero till killed in battlo at Pauchart 
in the vicinity, in 1318, D. was captured by the 
Insh an 1041, ^ OromweU in 1049, and by Sohom- 
berg in 1089.— Dditoale Bay is eight miles broad 
by seven deep, and with four to six fathoms water 
in the middle. It receives tho Sana Dee, and 
Caatleton rivers. In 187ft tho borough rates wore 
£1213 ; the harbour revmue, £8045. In 1873, 829 
vessels, of 144,850 tons, entered, and 392, of 103,930 
tons, cleared the port. 


DDNDA'S. (1) A castle and m.anor on tho south 
bank of the Firth of Forth, near South Queens- 
ferw; tho castle is a square tower of the 16th c., 
with modern additions; the manor was the original 
scat of tho distinguished family of DiindoA to \niose 
prog^to it was granted by tho Earl of March 
about theyear 1160. — 2. A town in the provinoa of 
Ontario, Dominion of Canada, at the head of Bnr- 

Ontario. Pop. 

(1871) 313d. It IS a station on tho Great iFeatern 
ItaUway, and has a number of mills nud mnnnfac- 
tones.-^. An island belonging to Great Britain, 
Situated on tho north-Trost coast of Amcricn, 40 
miles no^-oast of Queen Charlotte Island. It has 
Xh^ns Entronco(q.v«) on tho "mst, nnd is sepur* 
a7 Y . Sound from tho most southerly of 

tho AJ^kian isIondSi— 4* A group of nearly five 
islets, all of corolhno lormation, lying 
a m Africa, being about lat, 1” 

S. u^ero is only one secure labour.— ft A 

nvw flowing into Dclogoa Boy (q. v.). 0. A 

Australia, separoting Molvillo 
Isionu wm Coburg Peninsula, being eighteen miles 
in breadth, 

DDEDAS (of Arniston), the name of a Scottish 
family similarly distinguished for legal and political 
Sir James Dundos, tho first of Arniston, 
received the honour of kni^thood from James VL, 
and was governor of Berwick. His son, Sir Jomos 
Dunto, was appointed a judge of tho Court of Sos- 
smn in ICGft and took his scat on the bench under 
the title of I^rd Arniston, but was soon after 
office for refusing to abjure the 
Rational and Solemn League and Covenant.* He 
died in 1079. His eldest son. Sir Hobert Dimdns, 
who also rose to the bench, died in 1727.— Duudas, 
MnsRT, the son of tho preceding, was born 9th 
December 1686; became a member of the Faculty 
of Mvooates in 1709; nnd in 1717 was appoint^ 
Sohato^general for Scotland, an office winch ho 
fillM mth great ability in a period of much political 
oonfiwon. In 1720 he was made Lord Aefrooate; 

in 1722 was chosen to represent the county 
of Edinbm;^^ in the British parliament where he 
hono^bly distinguished himself by his attention to 
Scottish nfiiurs. When Sir Eobert Walpole 
Into power in 1726, D. resigned his office, when ho 
mected Dean of tho Faculty of Advocates. In 
1737, he was raised to the henoh, when, like his 
fathm and mndfather, he took the title of Lotd 
Arnuton. On tho death of Lord President Forhoi j 


rf (l^odon, in 1743, ho was appointed his successor. 
He died m li53. As an advocate, D. was a power- 
M and mgemons rcasoner, and though somowhat 
dmhked on the bench, his ability was univcisally 
admitted.— D uudas, Eobert, tho ddest son of tlio 

S bngj was bom 18th July 1713, studied at 
ur^ and Utrecht, \ms admitted to tho Scottish 
bar in 1733, nnd rose to bo Lord Advocate (1761) 
and President of the Court of Session (1700). D. 
died at Edinbni^, ISth December 1787. 

DUUDAS, -tho Eight Hohodiudee Hehby, 
VEOouirr Meevili®, and Bahoe Duhiba, brother 
d tho prec^g, was bom in 1741, nnd educated at 
tho ^v^fy of Edinburg. Ho was adnutted a 
of tho S oottidi bar in 1703* ..As a younger 
fiou of a protfy numerous fumilyy lits ciroumstmiccs 
TOro ratiior stiaitened; but )iiB assidnifyrhis huge 
sbara of tho family talenf^ nnd no doubt of ffie 
fnnmy infliicnco, soon procured Jiim advancement 
in bis profession. Ho was succcsrivcly appoinbri 
pepato-advoe.ato and Solicitor-gene^ ti 1774, 
Mtnmcd to parliament for tbo county of 
Edinburob, and in the foUowingycar was appointed 
lord Advocate for Scotland, ^o yiais after, bo 
was made keeper of tho King’s Signet for Scotland. 
p.B career in parliament was highly successful, 
mough nd veoy creffitable to his political consistency. 
Elected in opposition to ministorial inflnence, ho 
soon alhed hr^df with tho party in power, nnd 
boiamB n strenn^ supporter of Lord North’s 
ndminutration, being one of flio most obstinate 
“efondors of tho war with tho American colonists. 
When Lord North resigned in 1781, D. continued to 
hold the office of Lord Advocate under tlio Eock- 
mgham mMstiy. On tho question of the war with 
Ammca, p, had been opposed to Pitt; but when 
tto (^tion Mimstiy was fonned by Fox nnd Loid 
No^i, he rassed over to tho rido «f his old oppo- 
nent, and became Pitt’s ablest condjntor. When 
tttl returned to the helm of tho state in 17341). 
was app^ted President of the Board of ControL 
In 1784 he mtroduood a bfll for restoring the estates 
^Scotland forfeited on account of tlio robdllion of 
1740i In 1791, ho ivna appointed principal Scon* 
of State for tho Homo Department. He also 
Mtt a great nmher of other offices, ono of wliioh, 
tho treMurership of the novy, involved him some 
years ofter in mudi trouble, * D.’b nptitudo for 
imdcniablo. Many of &o most import* 
ant pnblio mea<mres origJnatod Tritb, or ■were dii^ly 
2}romom by hiim .Among snob ’^ero tbo'foxma* 
fonoiblo regimoniB, the Bupplemoninry 
mi i mi*^ , tbo voluntocr corps, and tho i)rovisiomu 
cavalry; m shori^ the irholo of that domestic mili- 
tety foTM raised during the irar consequent on the 
Ktt resigned in 1801, 
D. ^d &e some, ^ 1802| under tho odministration 
^0 "was rievated to tho pocrauo 
Vwconnt Mdville and Boron Diminu 
in IoOd, ms lordship ttos accused of * gross malvor* 
wnon and of duty,’ while acting as treasurer 
w the na\y. xho trial commenced 29th At^ 180C ; 
bnt in spite of the splendid array of Whig talent 
^inst him, D. was acquitted on aU tho choigcs. 
Aftw this, however, he took EtUo part in public 
■ most of his time in retiromeut 

in Sootland. He died at Edinburgh, 27tii May 1811, 

(Lat Toodnnimi, tho ‘hfll or fort 
S? “7 )i ® myal porliamontiuy and mnnioinnl 
bui^ md seaporii, in tho south of Forfarshire, on 
&oleH h^ oi the estiiaiy of the Tay, bore two 
infles broad, 10 miles from tbo enttanco of ibat river 
into tbo sea, 60 miles nortii-norih-east of Edinbiwcb. 

M east-north-east of Perth, and 14 soiith-cast of 

ifoiiar. In pojralation, it is tho fliufl town in Scotland. 
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T w between BnndM here, after lua coronation at Scoue, in 1050, On 

traces of refusal of D. to submit to Ci-omwell, General 

tl'o Tw *“ Backed and burned it, masBactin" 

orf ^,n are wide and ayeU laid moo Lilians and Boldiers, and filling CO 

vritti booty. ^^oU totaUyxrreiod o^“tbei? 


tho town ’>““<>21. whieU were totaUy wreiSod on their 

Etvle wiHi 1 Toj’ago to England. D. was one of tho first Scotch 

by Sir Gilbert Scott, recently erected at a ooat of ^^TrwnooiTaTTk m #. n . n 
£30,000; thoEoynlEsohange>uiltm tho Hemiah . “*■' 

pointed stylo of the 15th c., at a cost of upwonls of 

£12,000, and opened in 1856; Uo Eastern Club stiU a boy, entered 

House; the Com Exchange, capable of containing ft® With Eegmcnfc At tho ago of 17. he joined 
2000 people; the InfinnJiy; the Justiciary an3 tho^ind corrette, commimdcdhyhB und^^ 

Sheriff Court Buildings; tho Fost-oflice; the Hi-h ‘^^Hexander Co^ranc, ^ 1800, ho became master 
School; tho Town*fl Churches, with tho old tower, 

ISr. fiiet high, restored in 1873 under the chante toolc 33 vessels, 

ot Sir Gillicrt Scoti, at a cost of £7000; StPanl’a togsther 128 ^a and ^ mra, besides 

Episcopal Chnwh, irith a tower and spire 217 feet “ ft®iSiPft”f/ many otbem. D. received 

bigh; StPanl’s Eree Cbnrch, iritb a tower and stiiro ^ o' ^®?{' ft® '>y «»* 

107 feet bigh; and St Enoch's Ereo Church, with 

tivo hawlsoino toweia; tho Morgan HOTirital (opened ft *'*®i ■“''®? 

ISGS), creeted and endowed at a coit of nearly ^ J ® p£‘f?;®L?®?.fe 180i, io removed 

£80,000, under tho will of John Morgan, a native oi ft “® ,“®®* fo asmrt 

Dimdeo, for tho maintenance and education of 100 then e mployed m tho blookado of farol. 


01 Balgayrand is finely" ;o;did anHci^^fX. S“i“ ““ 

laid out, its extent hciiig about 60 acres. D. i?®”S “» CMst, 

the chief seat in Great Britain of tho 


tho chief seat in GreatTlritain of tho maniifac SS-hho i,Z; .m 

turo of costrac linen fabrics (Osnahurgs, sheetings, rJTmnMntit^ )»n fn^ir tMBfcrrw to 

ducks, dowlas, drills, canws, and cordS^), Manu- ^ ^ 

factnris_of 3 ?to are’ almost* exclusively“oarried on ^ ®i 


here""The'cons"^^^^^^^^ ^ 

j CIO, Xilo consuimition in of tius material, next sent to co*oncra.to with thann.trinf3ir 


wnicu IS grown in luma, amounts to InUy 120,000 
tons anntuilly. Tho raw material costs in D. a little 


h wine and provisions. Ho was 
iciato with the patriots on eoast 
contributed to tho surrender of the 


^“”"3® meludcsTOolt. Spaniards, he ropdlcd 1000 of tho enemy in on nss-ault 
wool^iim^p''^TOan?’Tn* ^ mcrchaniliBc, saola for nmdo by them upon the castle. Ho protiaotcd tlio 

fh Aftmn T"\i ?'"® ft® ®‘®8° '*•’‘3'*- ”P **>» wogarino, and 

of rSS^’nn ^ into mnnufacturoa m D. is upwards rctumed to his ship. In April fsOO, ho s^as selected 
®'i® }*1 maunfnc- |qr the AdnJtalty for tho daring anil hasardous 


r n 11 ^^ r “ . iP-y® «®™®® ®^ •'""““5 ^’'■“ch llMt then lying at 

ot tho world. Ono firm uses 160 tons of bitter anchor, and blockaded by Lord Gnmbicr, in the 
oran^ ^anally m tho manufacturo of mnrmal.wlc, Basque Bonds: At night he ivcnt on hoard ono of 
Bhip-bmldmg (both wo<^ and iron) and machine- tlio fireships, containing 1600 barrels of gunpowder, 
inalrjng arc earned on to s^c extent, D. b.ns and performed tho scrvico intrusted to linn with 
magniliccnt hwbours, in additim to tho tide liar- chnmcteiistio intrepidity. Ho was rewarded with 
wet docla cover 3 j acres, ono of them Hie knighthood of tho Bath. Ho had been chosen 
•admitting i-essols drawing, at simne-tidcs, 25 feet; hLP. for Westminster in 1807; and his charges 
and at neap-tides, ISI feet. The doclm have been of ineompetenire against Lord Gombier led to a 
crcct^ at accost of upwat^ of £000,000 and plans coaxt*martzal upon that nobleman. Lord Gombier, 
for emending them gradually, ro ns to indudo nn after a partial trial, was nenuitted, and the pro* 

^ fcssionol prospects of bis asuilant wero nuncci 
S.)^T<»scls, of 421,285 tous, entered and clc,arcd the During tbo rest of tho war, tiic coimtiy lost tho 
At the nortii end of tbo mid quay stands too Incalculnblo benefit of bis services at sea, tbo navy 
Iioyal ^rcb, in Mmmemoration^of Ilcr Majesty's gaining, on tbo otber b.and, such bmnll advontago 
lauding ben in 184^ Duudec^ is nt jircscnt well as could in those days bo derived Itom Ds’s protests 
siippbcd witii water from Monikie, lO^nulcs distant ; in parliament against naval abuses. Darly in 1814, 
been obtained to bring in a vexy be nccusca of complicify in fraiudulcnt stools* 
aiiun^nt supply from tbo LocK of Lintlathcn, about jobbing transactions. A. rumour of tbo downfall of 
24 miles disthn^^ Pop. (Wl] 118,977« D. senus two Napoleon boving caused a sudden rise in tbo fundi^ 
members to parliament. It was an important place D. and bis friends were <^rgcd with having frau* 
in the 12t1i century. Edward L was itcrc in 1290 didently propagated tho rumour, and wito having 
nndlSOS. Waunco is said to have taken tho castle in *8oUlonv to a large amount, IlQwaa foundguilty 
12iy, and Bruce demolished it in 1313. Tho Dnkc of fraud, and was scntonccd to 2 »ay a fino of £1000, 
of lAncostcr burned D. Jn 1385, and tlio blarqnis to sufibr a year’s iinprisomiicut, and to 8t«and 
of Montrose pillaged it in 1016. Charles IL lived in tbo piUoty. Tho latter part of llio p^mislimcnt 
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liarbour. D. has rnanufacfcnres o! tobacco, soap, 
leather, starch, and salt : steam flour-mills ; con- 
siderable fisheries ; a distillery, brewery, and a flax- 
spinning mill. The chief imports, especially from 
Liverpool, are groceries, timber, coal, iron, slates ; 
and the exports, flax, linen, and all sorts of agricul- 
tural and dairy products and live-stoclc. D. is _thc 
chief outlet for the produce of the counties of 
Louth, Monaghan, and Cavan, Pop. (1871) 11,327, 
of whom S9()9 were Eoman Catholics, and 1803 
Episcopalians. It sendd one member to parliament. 
It has the remains of a Franciscan friary and a 
Druids’ circle. The last king of all Ireland was 
crowned hero. Edward Bruce took D. in 1315, and 
hold his court hero till killed in battle at Eaughart, 
in the vicinity, in 1318. D,, was captured by the 
Irish in 1G41, by Cromwell in 1649, and by Schom- 
,berg in 1689;— Dukdalk Bav is eight miles broad 
by seven deep, and with four to six fathoms water 
in the middle. It i-eceives the Fane, Dee, and 
Castleton rivers. In 1872, the borough rates were 
£1215 ; the harbour revmue, £8045. In 1873, 829 
vessels, of 144,850 tons, entered, and 392, of 103,930 
tons, cleared the port. 

DUNDA'S. (1) A c.astle and manor on the south 
bank of the Firth of Forth, near South Qneens- 
ferry ; the castle is a square tower of the 15_th c., 
with modern additions; the manor was the original 
scat of the distinguished family of Dundas, to whose 
progenitor it was granted by the Earl of March 
about the year 1160. — 2. A town in the province of 
Ontario, Dominion of Canada, at the head of Bur- 
lington Bay, at tho west of Lake Ontario. Pop. 
(1871) 3186. It is a station on the Great Western 
llailway, and has a number of mills and manufac- 
tories. — 3. An island belonging to Great Britain, 
situated on the north-west coast of America, 40 
miles north-east of Queou Charlotte Island. It has 
Dixon’s Entrance (q. v.) on the west, and is separ- 
ated by Chatham Sound from the most southerly of 
the Alaskian’ islands, — 4. A group of nearly five! 
hundred islets, all of coralline formation, lying 
off tho east coast of Afric.a, being about lat. 1° 
S. There is only one secure harbour. — 5.. A 
river flowing into -Delagoa B.ay (q. v.). — 0. A 
strait in North Australia, sep.arating Melville 
Isl.and from Coburg Peninsula, being eighteen miles 
in breadth. 

DUNDAS (of Arniston), the name of a Scottish 
• tamUy slngvdavly distinguished for legal and political 
talent. Sir James Dimdns, tho -first of .Arniston, 
received tte honoiu' of knighthood from James VL, 
.and was governor of Berwick. His son. Sir James 
Dundas, was appointed a judge of the Court of Ses- 
sion in 1GG2, and took his seat on the bench under 
the title of Lord Arniston, but was soon after 
deprived of his office for refusing to abjure the 
‘ National and Solemn League and Covenant.’ He 
died in 1079. His eldest son. Sir Robert Dimdas, 
who also rose to the bench, died in 1727 . — ^Dundas, 
Robert, the son of the preceding, was bom 9th 
December 1G85; became a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates in 1709; and in 1717 was appointed 
"Solicitor-general for Scotland, an office wmeh ho 
filled mttt great ability in a period of much political 
confusion. In 1720 he was made Lord Advocate; 
and in 1'722 was chosen to represent the county 
of Edinburgh in the British parliament, where he 
honourably distinguished himself by his attention to 
Scottish affairs. When Sir Robert Walpole came 
into power in 1725, D. resigned his office, when ho 
was elected Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. In 
1737, he was r.aised to the bench, when, lilte his 
father and grandfather, he took the title of Lord 
Arniston. On tho death of Lord President Forbes 
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of Cidloden, in 1748, ho was .appomted hia successor. 

He died in 1753. As an advocate, D. was a power- 
ful and ingenious reasoner, and though somewhat 
disliked on the bench, his ability was rmiversally 
admitted. — ^D und.As, Robert, tho eldest son of tho 
preceding, was bom 18th July 1713, studied at 
Edinbiu-gh and Utrecht, was admitted to tho Scottish 
bar in 1738, and rose to be Lor'd Advocate (1754) 
and President of tho Coiut of Session (1700)... D. 
died at Edinburgh, 13th December 1787. | 

DUNDAS, -the Right Honotoabub Henby, | 
Viscount MkiiVlljiiE, and Bahon Duniba, brother | 
of the preceding, was bora in 1741, and eduo.ated at 
tho university of Edinburgh. He was admitted a 
member of the Scottish bar in 17G3. -As a ymmger 
son of a pretty niunerous family, his oironnistahces 
were rather staaitened; but Jiis assiduity^his largo 
share of the family talent, and no doubt of the 
family influence, soon procured jii.in advancement 
in his profession. He was- successively appointed 
Depute-advocate and Solicitor-general. In 1774, 
he w.as returned to parliament for the coimjy of 
Etoburgh, and in the followingyear was appointed 
Lord Advocate for Scotland. Two years after, ho 
was made keeper of tho King’s Signet for Scotland. 
D.’s career in parliament was lugbly successful, 
though not very creditable to his political consistency. 
Elected in opposition to - ministerial influence, ho 
soon allied himself with the party in power, and 
became a strenuous supporter of Lord North’s 
administration, being one of tho most obstinate, 
defenders of the war with tho -American colonists. 
When Lord North' resigned in 1781, D. continued to 
hold the office of Lord Advocate imder the Rock- 
ingham ministry. On the question of the war with 
America, D. had been opposed to Pitt; but when 
the Coalition Ministry was fonned by Fox and Lord 
North, he passed over to the side -of his old oppo- 
nent, and became Pitt’s ablest coadjutor. When 
Pitt returned to the helm of tho state in 1784, D. 
was appointed President of tho Board of Control. 
In 1784 he introduced a biU for restoiing the estates 
in Scotland forfeited on account of tho rebellion of 
1745. In 1791, ho was appointed principal Secre- 
tary of State for the Homo D^artment. He also 
held a great niunber of other ofliccs, one of which, 
the treasurership of the navy, involved him some 
years ■ after in much trouble. ' D.’s aptitude for 
business was imdcniablo. Many of the most import- 
ant public measures originated with, or were directly 
promoted by him. -Among such were tho'fonna- 
tion of the fenciblo regiments, the aupplementaiy 
militia, tho volunteer corps, and tho provisional 
cavalry ; in short, the whole of that domestic mili- 
taiy ioTce raised dining the war consequent on the 
French Revolution. 'VTien Pitt resigned in 1801, 
D. did the same. In 1802, imder the administration 
of Mr Addington, he was elevated to tho peerage 
by the titles of Viscount Melville and Baron Dimira. 
In 1805, his lordship was accused of ‘ gross malver- 
sation .and breach of duty,’ while noting as treasurer 
of the nai-y. , The trial commenced 29th April 1806 ; 
but in, spite of the splendid array of Whig t-lonf 
against him, -D. was aequittod on aU tho charges. 
-Mter this, however, he took little .part in public 
affairs, spending the most of his time in '-■■■ 

in Scotland. He died at Edinburgh, 27th May 181 

DUNDEE' (Lat. Taodumm, the ‘hiH or f. '■ 

on the Tay’), a royal p.arliamentary.and ' q 1 

burgh and seaport, in tho south of Forf.arshire, ■ 
the left bank of the estuary of 'the Tay, here 1, ■ 
miles broad, 10 miles from the entrance of that *1 
into the sea, 50 miles north-north-east of Edin’- 
20 east-north-east of Perth,- and 14 south-c.'ist u 
Forfar. In population, it is tho. third town in Scot'nirl 


bcin" so\ra Avith tlie soetls of a ]:mtl of bent-grasa, consists of a sgnavc votb diverging streets In tbo 
fir-trees ba-ro been sucecssMly vicinity aie tbc largest lime-quarries and coUieries 
L' 'U 7Ib?/n;)d, by I\ . Chambers. fThe m Ulster. The chief manufactures are linen, coiirso 

iinglisu term (loivn (q, v.) has a siinil.ar meaning. carthenwiirc, and lirc-brielc. Pop. (1871) .88SG. It 
DUKPET.MLIN15, a roy-al burgh in Kfc of the member to parliament. It was the chief 

■n-estern district of u-hich it ‘is the chief town’ under O’Neils, the kings of Ulster, till 1007. 

the jurisdiction of a sheriff-substitute, who holds destroyed by the parliament.ary forces 

courts trrice a week during the session. The town is 

sitiiated on a long .swelling ridge, 3 miles from the DUNGA'ItVAlf, a parliamontarj’ and municipal 
rirtli of Forth, and IG miles ‘^•cst-north-west from borough, seaport, and batlung*place, in. the south 
Edinbiugh, 300 feet above tlio mean level of the of Waterford county, 25 miles west-south-west 
firth, and seen from the south, has an imposing of W.atcrforiL The population in 1871 was 6520, 
apiicarauce. The date of the origin of the town is chiefly engaged in hake, cod^ herring, &c. fish- 
net known, but it was a place of note before tlie cries. The chief exports arc grain, butter, cattle, 
end of the lltli centuT}-. Here, King Malcolm C.an- .and fish. A'csscls of more tliaii 250 tons cannot 


of England wahtered hero, tbo buildings being by King John, who .also built tlio castle, now a 
then described as c.ap.able of accommodating three b.arraclm, — Uung.arvan Bay is three miles across^ 
lungs and tlicir suites. In 1588, D. was created a .and three deep, with one to five fathoms of w.ater. 
royal hiirgh by James VI. D.avid 11., James L r\n'cn -nu-irmT-p * 1 . c 

ot Scotland, .and Ch.arlc 3 L, were bom here; and pu^t' BEETLE, the common n.ame of many 

hfalcolm Caiimorc, bis queen hlargarct, Eclmar, of the tnbe Scarabandes, which 

Ale.x.andcr I., D.aa-id 1., M.alcolm 'the M.aiden, the dung of amm.als, and for the most part 

.Vl-i-xaiider HI., Bobert Bruce, his queen Elb-.abclb, ’I™ ‘"‘fi P^'^ts “f the world, 

and nephew B.andolpb, Annabell.a, fiueen of Bobert « them belong to tbo section of Scarabmda> 

III., Bobert Uidro of Alb.any, governor of Scot- CW>™i>/Ki.7i (Ur- dimg-o.aters) ; but others, 

]nnd, Vi'CTQ buried iii tlio nbbey nnd its precincts. poR, or Suajid-bokn Beetxi: {GcotrupcM 

The tomb of Bobert tbo Brtieo was discovered at *<> the section c.alled Aremcoh (Lat. 

tbo builiUng of the new church, which w.as opened ^••»>fi-fi"-clhng), distinguished by pcciUiarities m the 
i-n lS21. The frkcleton of tbc Icinc; was di‘<uitcrrcd, mandibles, &c. 

.and a c.ast w.as t.akeu of the craniimi. .Some inter- ^•^■ther section, however, 

eating fragments of tlio ancient regal and cede- 1/ c 

Ei.astic.al magnificence of U. still rcm.ain. Wb.at is ‘"•"‘‘Fb* P™™ their \ 

called Malcolm C.anmoro's Tower is a ni.ass of sb.apc- to bo tailed ^iiig -- Vw 

leas niins, but the south w.all of tbo palace of the Poetics, ®oine of tbo Co;i- 


remain. The nave of the abboj* church, consecrated wots of jilants. The ^ | j 

in IloO, is in the Eomanesquo stjdo, lOG feet long, “ £"?*• , , i 

and So wide. The choir, tiuilt about 1250, a fiuo 

example of tbo Eirst Pointed stjde, w.as taken down >3 of a stout form, less than Dung beetle {Gcotnipes 
in 181S-1S2I, when it w.as replaced byavliat is now •>“ «}cb long; black, with sfrreorarms). 

the parish church, surmounted by .a square tower bnlliantmctallic.andblue 

100 feet high, round which is tlin inscription, in ffi'f'oxs on the under surface; it may often bo 
open hewn capital letters, ‘King Bobert the Bruce,’ dromng tlimigh tbo air tewnrds _tho close of 

The modem history of D.' is cliicfly rcmarkablo in “■’l^’i'^Frtevilight, and finds its av.ay anL. rapidity 


open hewn capital Ic 
The modem history 


now joined under the name of United Presbyterians. <;"’^«lope<l >n a mass of dung. These 

Tbo staple trade of the town is dam.ask linen-we.av- fi?b>t3-nipro or less modified-aro Eb.arod by many 
iiig, whicli took its rise about tbo beginning of last Bpcoes. ^l“ch thus not only hasten the remov.al 

ccitturj-. Tliero .arc ost-ablishmcnts for the spinning ^roM otlie^so become otrenaivo on t ie 

of liuen y.am, andisevcr.al l.argo factories where tho ground, but even distnbute it m tbo 

steam and band loom weaving is carried on. There to pl.ants._Tbo 

are likewise -l.argo collieries and lime-works, iron ficca® or Scarab.aius (q.v.) of tbo EgjTitKans 

foundries, breweries, dye-works, .and firc-cl.ay amrks. ifaTAm L B “'t?' 

See Damask. The public buildings are-tow„-ho.isc , i i r in 

..a „u.O ..oh I..™) . Wir., 

prison, poor-liouse, and muBic-lmll. There arccicht ,, fcJ’i > . j 

''-bicU it roUs into littte bdls for tbo m™so.“''i 


,d Cidross in retprning a member to parliament. “ ucts of d;;;’g to thence 
DUKGA'NNON, a parliamontery .and municip.al tiiiricd in the c.artli. Sover.aI individuals sometimes 

.VAttnli in nP .... ^ 1 . Xt.I- * i?*. 


Armaun, ana ci^t west of ijoiigh Iscagli.^ It lies Tvarda,— Tho dor, and some other dung beetles, 
on a hill-slojc, in a densely peopled district, with simulate death to dcceivo their enemies avben 
liigli mountains to tbo west. It is well built, and they apprehend danger, not, lilio many insects, 
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by contracting their bodies as much -as possible, 
.and drawing in their legs, but by stretching every 
part out to the utmost, and rigidly fixing them- 
selves in that position. Crows and other birds are 
supposed to prefer them in a living state. 

DU'KGEOhT. See Donjon. 

DDNKE'LD, a city and burgh of barony in the 
east of Perthshire, 15 miles north-north-west of 
Perth. It lies in a deep rorpantio hollow, on the 
gre.at east pass (of Bimam) to' the Highlands, on the 
left bank of the Tay, across which it communicates 
with the south by a handsome bridge, built in 1809 
by the Duke of Athole. It is enrSroned by dark- 
wooded and craggy mount.ams. Pop. (1871) 839. D. 
is a place of great antiguity, dating probably from 
the 7th or 8th century. About the year 1130, King 
David I. made it the seat of a bis'hoprie, of which 
the Culdees of the ancient abbey were the chapter. 
The choir of the cathedral, chiefly in the First 
Pointed style, was built betu-een 1318 and 1337; 
the nave, in the Sec-^id Pointed style, was built 
between 140G and 1464 ; and the tower and ch.apter- 
house, also in the Second Pointed style, were built 
between 1470 and 1477. The choir is now the 
parish church. The nave, which is in ruins, contains 
one or two ancient monuments. The monument 
of the Wolf of Badenoch (Alexander Stuart, Earl 
of Buchan, who died in 1384) lies in the vesti- 
bule. The Duke of Athole’s grounds, unsurpassed 
in Scotland for extent and be.auty, lie on the west 
and north of D., and include the cathedr.ol ; Craig- 
vinean and Craig-y-Barns ; 50 miles of walks, and 
SO miles of drives ; falls of the Bran (upper one, 
80 feet), near Ossian’s Hall .at the Bumbling Bridge ; 
and 20 square miles of larch-wood, including the 
first two larches planted in Britain (in 1737). D., 
in ancient times, is said to have been the seat of the 
Pictish kings. It was the seat of a diocese from 
1127 to 1688. Three miles south of D. stood Bimam 
Wood, so fiimous in connection with the fate of 
Macbeth. 

DUKKIEK, or DUNKEBQUE, the most north- 
erly seaport and fortified town of Fr.anoe, stands on 
the eastern shore of the Strait of Dover, in the 
department of Nord, its distance from Paris being 
in a direct line about 155 miles north, and from 
Lille about 43 miles north-west. The town, which 
is connected by railway and canal with the prin- 
cipal manufacturing centres of Belgium and France, 
is surrounded by ramparts and ditches, and is 
defended by a citadel. It is well buBt, the streets 
spacious and well paved, the houses chiefly of 
brick. Its quay .and pier, its chm-ch of St Eloi — a 
Gothic structure, having a handsome though rather 
incongruous frontispiece in its Corinthi.au portico 
—its town-haU, barracks, college, and theatre, are 
the principal architectural features. The harboim 
of D. is shallow, and the entrance difficult, but 
the roadstead is large and safe. D. has manu- 
factures of soap, starch, beer, beetroot-sugar, cord- 
age, and leather; also metjil foundries, cSstiUeries, 
salt-refineries, and ship-building y.ards. Forming 
as it does the outlet for the great manufactiuing 
department of Nord, its trade by sea is very com 
siderable. Since becoming a free port, it has also 
carried on a good trade in wine and liqueurs. Its 
cod and herring fisheries are actively prosecuted. 
The i m mediate vicinity of D. has a dre.ary and 
uninteresting appearance. Pop. (1872) 32,314. 

D. is a place of considerable historic interest. It 
owes its origin, it is said, to the church built by 
St Eloi in the 7th c., in the midst of a waste of 
s.and-hiUs or dunes, and hence its name, ‘ Church 
of the Dunes.’ D. was burned by the English in 
1388, taken by them under Oliver Cromwell in 
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1658, but sold to Louis Sn’’. by Charles H. for a 
sum. of money in 1662. By the treaty of Utrecht 
in 1715, the French were compelled to destroy 
the fortifications of D., which were again restored, 
however, in 1783. In 1793, the allies under the 
Duke of York laid siege to D., but were compeUod 
by the French to retire, after having suffered 
severely. D. was made a free port in 1826. 

DH'HLIIS', or PUBBE {Triiiga alpina, T. tinchis, 
or T. variabilis), a bird of the family Scolopadda: 
(Snipes, &c.), and of the large group to which the 
names Sandpiper and Stint are variously given. It 
is not quite nine inches in length from the extremity 
of the bill to that of the tail. The phunage tmder- 
goes great variations in summer and -n-inter. • It is a 



Dunlin (Tringa alpina ) : 
Summer anti winter plumage. 


very widely diffused bird, hi summer, it frequents 
even the desolate shores of MeltoUe Isl.and. It is 
to be_ seen in autumn and winter on the shores of 
Britain and of most parts of Europe ; 'often in very 
great numbers on sandy or muddy sea-shores ; and 
IS equally common on those of America from the 
Gulf .of St Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. It 
exhibits great restlessness and activity in running 
about, searching and probing for its food. ‘When 
flying in great autumnal flocks, its afirial movements 
are extremely beautiful, each individiuil of the vast 
assemblage yielding so instantaneously to the same 
impulsion as to exhibit alternately the upper and 
the imder surface of the body, so that we have for a 
time a living moving' cloud of dusky brown, and 
then a brilliant flash of snowy whiteness.’ 

DU'HIMOW FLITCH OF BACOK, a prize 
instituted at Dimmow, in Essex, in 1244, by Bobert 
de Fitz waiter, on the following conditions : ‘ That 
whatever married couple will go to the priory, and 
kneeling on two sharp-pointed stones, will swe.ar 
that they have not quarrelled nor repented of their 
marriage writhin a ye.ar and a day after its celebra- 
tion, shall receive a flitch of bacon.’ The prize w.as 
firet claimed in 1445, two hundred years after the 
rize had been instituted, and since that time it 
as been aw.arded only on eight ooc.asion3, of which 
the last two were in 1855 and in 1860. Endeavours 
are being made to perpetuate the custom. 

DU'HHAGE, on shipboard, is a name applied to 
miscellaneous fagots, boughs, bamboos, old mats 
or sails, .and loose wood of any kind, laid in tlie 
bottom of the hold to rest the cargo upon; either to 
keep the ship in trim, or to preserve the cargo from 
damage by leakage. 

DU'NHET HEAD, a rooky peninsiilia, 100 to 
600 feet high, the most northerly point of Scotland, 
on the north coast of C.aithness, in l.at. 58° 40' H., 
and long, 3° 21' W. It consists of upper old red 
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cnnrlctoiic, resting on tlio middlo flagstone of tbo 
riniQ syaton. It is frequented by various species of 
Fc.vfow], among irbicb is tbo puffin. 

BV'lfK’OCK. f^cc HEDOE-STAimow. 

Stn^lfO'XTjVIl OASXIiE, tbo ancient scat, now 
in mins, of tbo Kuitlu, tbo Earls blarischal of Scot- 
land, on tbo Kincaidincsbiro const, a mile and a half 
sontb Of Stonehaven. It occnnica tbo ttm of a rode 
S acres in extent, and ICO fcet'higb, ovcrnangingtbc 


sea, vritb a deep tbongb diy ebasm between it and 
tbo mainland, and il is npnroacbcd a steep 
windinc path. In 1296, W^aco is said to bavo 
taken tiie rock and the kirk of Sunnottar from tbo 
^glisb. During tbo Commonwealtb, tbe Begalia 
of Scotland wero bid in tbo castlo from the repub- 
lican army, and bdoro tbe garrison snxrandorcd 
to Cromwell's troops in 1051, tbe Bem^ Went 
removed and secreted in tbe diurcb of Kinneil, by 
blru Grainger, tbo ministcris wife. In tbe times 



of -James II. and Charles IL, D. 0. was ono of tbo 
state priron^ where the Covenanters were confinod. 
It iras dismantled after tbo rebellion of 1715, on tbo 
attainder of the last Earl blatiadiaL 
DITIfOIS, JlMir, called the Dastard of Orleans, 
Count of Dnnois and Longuovillc, ono of tlio most 
brilliant soldicis that Prance over produced, was 
bom aliont the year 1403L He was the natural son 
of Louis Duko of Orlcan-s, brother of Charles VL, 
and was brought up in tbo bouse of that princo 
.along with liis Iccitimatc children. D. is said to 
liam been intended for the ebureb, but ibis is 
doubted ITis lir^t impnrt.snt military acbicvc- 
m'.nt was the overtlirow of the Entdish at Mon- 
iaTcis (1427). Ho next throw bunrclf into Orlc.ina 
with a snuiU body of men, and bmvrly defended 
the plaee till tbo arrival of the famous Joan of Arc, 
whose religious enthusiasm combined sritli the valour 
of tbo Darianl-raiscd tbo drooping spirits of tbo 
i'kcncb, and tbo English were obliged to raiso tbo 
siege. Ws was tbo tunung^int in tbo fortnnes 
of tbo Prench nation. In 1429, D. and tbo Maid 
of Orleans svon tbo battlo of Patay, after which bo 
marched, with a small body of men, tliroucb the 
provinces then overran .by the Englisb, and took 
tbo fortified towns. The ciiiitnro and death of Joan 
of Aro arrested for a moment tbo-progras of tbo 
French arms, bat tbo heroism of D. svos irmsistibic, 
IIo took Charted tbo k(^ of Paris, forced Bedford 
to raise tbo siego of Lsgny, diascd tbe cnemv from 
Paris, and sritma a very ab(^ period deprived them 
of all &cir F^ncb conquests except Ebrmandy and 
Gnicnnc. The next grand scries of successes on 
the part of D. was tbo expulsion of tbo En g l ish 


from Normandy. Town after town yielded— Bouen, 
narilcur, Honflenr, Caen, Pabiisc, Cbcrboui;^ This 
splendid campaign lasted only a year and six days. 
Not less triumphant was bis career immcdiatdy 
after in Guienno ; Montguyon, Bhyc, likonsao, Bor- 
dcan^ and Lastly Bayonne, fell into bis bonds. TIio 
Englirii, in fact, svero swept out of the country, and 
tbo freedom of Franco from all external pressure 
permanently secured. Louis XL, on bis acccsbion 
to tbo tbrono in 14C2, despatched D. as governor to 
Genoa, which bad yielded itself to Finncc, bat soon 
after, in a fit of jcnloosy and suspicion, deprived him 
of aU bis offices. D. now iilaccd himself at tbo 
bead of tbo allianco Pour lejUim PuUie, and by tbo 
treaty of Conllans, 14C5, recovered all bis confismted 
estates, lie died ZlUi November 1498. TTicto is 
no name so popuLir in Ptanco as that of D. ; tbero is 
no hero so national ; ho laboured 25 years for tbo 
dcUvcronco of Ins country, and this alone — ^bis sword 
was never iinsbcathcd, except against tbo Englisb. 
Ho nover bad a force under him wliich could cnablo 
him to win a victoiy that might balanco Aginconrt 
or CfE^, but tbo midtitiido and constancy of lus 
potty 8ucca'’'ics served tbo cause of Franco moro 
rScmively than great and simgiimary contests would 
luvQ done. 

DDNOOTi, ono of tbo most frequonted sea- 
bntliing places and summer icsidcnccs in the west 
of Scotland, is situated in the south-east of Atgyle- 
abirc, on tbo west side of tbo Firth of Clyde, nino 
miics west of Greenock. A villngo existed hero 
from a very early date, but a now well-built town, 
wiUi fine villas around, bos of Into years sprung 
up. Tbo popubition of D, in 1871 was 3756. 
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Diinoon Castle, of ■n’Hcli only a small part noav 
remains, stood on a conical lull near tlio pier, and 
■was once a royal palace and strong fortress. The 
Argyle family once lived here, but the building 
became a min about 1700. 

DTJNSE, a burgh of barony in the Merse, in 
the middle of Beruuclmhire, the largest town in the 
county, on an eminence on the AVhitadder, 44 miles 
south-east of Edinburgh, and 13 west of Berwick- 
on-Tweei Pop. (1871) 2618. To the north of the 
town is Dunse Law, 030 feet high. 

DTJNSI'lfjfTAlfB, one of the Sidlaw Hills, in the 
east of Perthshire, 1114 feet high, 7 miles north- 
east of Perth, and looking towards Birnam Hill 
(q. V.). On the top are the remains of the rampart 
and fosse of an ancient fortification, popularly 
called Macbeth’s Castle. 

DUNS SCO'TUS, one of the most famous and 
influential of the scholastics of the 14th century. 
His history is involved in considerable obscurity. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland all contend for the 
honour of having given him birth, but rvithout 
•anything to offer in support of their respective 
ol.aims be3'ond inference from his name. As to the 
date of his birth, all that can be said is, that it w-is 
in the last half of the 13th century. Whatever was 
the history of his youth, he entered early the order 
of Eranciscans, studied at Oxford, and soon became 
professor of theology. His prelections were attended 
by crowds of auditors, the number of students at 
Oxford then exceeding 30,000. About 1304, he 
removed to Pans, then the chief seat of scholastic 
philosophy, where he taught theology rrith great 
applause. Ho was especially distinguished for the 
zeal and ability with which ho defended the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin against Thomas 
Aquinas. Ho is s.aid to have demolished 200 objec- 
tions to the doctrine, and established it by a cloud 
of proofs. It continued long a point of dispute 
between the Scotists and Thomists; and it was 
only in 1854 that the dogma was by papal authority 
declared a necessary doctrine of the Catholic faith, 
which it is now heresy to deny. In 1308, D. S. 
was called to Cologne to oppose the heresies of 
the Beguin brethren, and there ho suddenly died, 

1 in the 34th or 43d year of his life. D. S. w.as 
mostly opposed to Thomas Aquinas in theological 
opinions, and held very tenaciously the doctrine 
of the absolute freedom of the hiunan -will, from 
whose spontaneous exercise he derives all moralify. 
Ho was a realist in philosophy, and his followers 
are on that ground opposed to the Occamists, who 
were nomiuahsts. See Nomnamsts Ann Eeaxists. 
He defended his opinions in the style of dialectic 
then in vogue, and with an acuteness that got 
him from his contemporaries the name of Doctor 
SubtUis, When, however, at the revival of learn- 
ing, the followers of Duns, or Dunsmen, saw that 
the hair-splitting style of reasoning was going 
out of fashion, they ‘raged,’ as old Tyndal says, ‘in 
oveiy pulpit’ amaiust the new classic studies, so th.at 
the name gradually came to signify not only one 
opposed to learning, but one slow at learning ; hence 
our word dunce, a blockhead. It would be difiicult 
to indic<ata the nature of his speculative opinions 
without entering into particulars, nor are hm writ- 
ings as yet sufficiently known and explored for 
the formation of .a decided judgment. The most 
famous of his works, besides his commentaries on 
the Bible and on Aristotle, is his Commentary on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard, called the Ojpus 
Oxoniense, of which the Opus Parisiense is an 
abridgment. The chief edition of his works is 
that of Luke Wadding (12 vols., iyon, 1639), but 
it is by no means complete. The controversies 

carried on so long between the Scotists and 
Thomists owed their bitterness not so much to zeal 
for science and religion, as to the je.ilousy existin'- 
between the Eraucisc.ans .and Dominicans. ° 

pU'NSTABLE, a town in the south of Bedford- 
shire, at the cast base of the Chiltern chalk-hills or 
Dunrtable Downs, 18 miles south-south-west of Bed- 
ford. It chiefly consists of one main street crossed 
by another. The houses are mostly of brick, some 
of them very old. Pop. (1871) 4558. D.' is the chief 
seat of the British str.aw-plait manufacture, which 
employs many women. Whiting is .also made. In 
winter, many large larks are caught in the neigh- 
bourhood, and sold chiefly In London as an article of 
luxury. Henry I. founded here a prioiy of Black 
Canons, of winch the present' parish church is a 
part. D. was in 1110 the scene of some' of the 
earliest theatricals, the subject being the miracles 
of Catherine, by Abbot Geoffiy of 15t Alb.ans. 

DU'NSTAN, St, was bom .at or near Glastonbury, 
in Somersetshire, 925 A-D. He w.as of noble birth, 
and even remotely related to the royal family, as 
wcH as chnneoted with the church through two 
uncles, one of whom, Adelm, was Archbishop of 
Canterbiuy. His e.arly studies were pursued with 
extraordinary assiduity ; but besides his professional 
learning, D. possessed a v.ariety of accomplish- 
ments. He was an excellent composer in music ; ho ' 
played skilfully upon v.arious instruments ; he was 
a painter, a worker in design, .and a c.ahgrapher ; a 
jeweller, and a blacksmith. After he had taken the 
cleric.al habit, he was introduced by his imole Adelm 
to King Athelstane, _ who seems to have been 
delighted with his music ; but the coiutiors envying 
the favour of the sovereign, denounced him as a 
dealer in sorcery, .and procured his expulsion from 
conrk D. now began to figure in a -new character. 
Contiguous to the Snirch of Glastonbury, he erected 
a cell, five_ feet in length by two in breadth, the 
floor of which was sunk beneath the surface, while 
the roof, on the outside, was only breast-high, so 
that he could stand upiaght in it, though unable 
to lie at full length. Tins was at once his bed- 
chamber, his oratoiy, and his workshop. It was 
here that (according to the monldsh legends) ho had 
his most celebr.ated contest with the devil. One 
evening, while the saint w.as employed at his forge, 
the devil thrust his head in at the window, and 
began to tempt him with some immoral propositions. 

D. patiently endured the .annoyance until his tonga 
were red hot in the fire, when, snatching them sud- 
denly up, ho seized the foul fiend by the nose, and 
held hira till the whole neighbourhood resoimded 
with_ the clamour of his agony. Gradually, D. 
acquired a great reputation for sanctity; and on the 
accession of Edmimd to the throne in 940, he was 
recalled to court ; but in spite of the exploits and 
penances which had made his banishment illustrious, 
he was still opposed by the courtiers, who saw his 
ambition, and dreaded his talents. A second time 

D. was dismissed, but the lung made him ATibot 
of Glastonbury, and increased the privileges of that 
monasteiy. • Edred, nicknamed debilis pedtbus (weak 
in the feet), who succeeded Edmimd in 946, showed 

D. great favour. The s.aint now began to distingm'sh 
himself as a statesman, and the vigorous policy of 
Edred’s jeigu is affirmed to have proceeded from the 
inspiration of Dunstan. H such was the case, then to 

D. WM owing the complete subjug.ation of the North- 
umbrian D.anes. Edred was succeeded by Edwy in 

955, who detested D., and not without reason, for 
the saint, on the day of Edwy’s coronation, had 
grossly insulted his wife and her mother. Besides, 
Edwy had long suspected D. of peculation in his 
charge, and this outrage made his wrath overflow. 
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D. was deprived of his clerical ofSce, his, places at 
court were taken from Iiim, his so-called reform — 
viz., of compelling the elergj' to hccome celibates — 
was fnistrated, the monks were driven out of their 
monasteries, their functions handed over to the 
secular clergy, and D. himself was banished. He 
fled to Planders, narrowly escaping hae-ing his eyes 
put out by' the messengers whom the infuriated kin" 
had sent after him. After D.’s flight, a rising tooic 
])lace among the Northumbrian Danes, instig.ated by 
Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, himself a D.ane, and 
a friend of the c.vp.atriatcd saint. Edgar, the brother 
of Edny, was chosen long of the whole of the island 
north of the Tliames, and D. returned in triumph 
from his brief exile. Meanwhile, Edwy^s beautiful 
wife, Elgiva, had been seized .and murdered, under 
circumstances of horrid cruelty, by the Mercians, 
who were-armed in the cause of D. and Odo, or, as 
others say, by the immediate retainers of these 
churchmen themselves. Edivy himself died of a 
brolcen heart, or (according to an old MS. in the 
Cottonian Library) was assassinated, in 958, and 
w.as succeeded by his brother Edgar. The latter, 
as a boy of 15, eoidd exercise little authority • he 
was long a passive instrument in the hands of D. 
and his party, who used their power in establishing 
their cause over the whole island, in enforcing the 
celibacy of the clergy, and in driving out by main 
force from all abbeys, cathedrals, and chiuches, 
all such married clergymen as woiUd not separate 
from their ivives. At the same time, it cannot be 
denied,-that D. and the monks ruled the kingdom 
with vigour and success, and consolidated the 
dotaohea states into compacter integrity and um'on 
than_ had over been kno^vn before. The Danish 
districts of Anglia and Northmubria were divided 
into earldoms or governments ; the fleet of the king 
was _ increased to 360 sail, which acted as a jnost 
cfFiciont coast-mard, preventing the Norse rovers 
from making their usual destructive descents on 
the coimtry. In 960, D. was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the death of his friend Odo, when, ' 
according to cimtom, ho went to Homo to receive 
the pall at the hands of the pope. He also induced 
Edg.ar to visit in person every part of his dominions 
annually, when courts of justice were held in the 
various districts, audiences .and feasts given, and 
appeals he.ard. The many other beneficial measures 
of Edgar’s reign, such as the reform of the coinage, 
and the_ endeavour to cxtiriiate wild animals in & 
mountainous districts, are generally, and with good 
reason, attributed to Dunstan. The king, who was 
zealous for the celibacy of the clergy, was himself 
one of the most anciously profligate of the Saxon 
kinra ; yet D. could wink at lus crimes, so long 
ns he himself was allowed to carry out his ‘ reli- 
gious ’ schemes. On the de.ath of Edgar, a fierce 
straggle took jdace between the partisans of Edw.ard 
the Martyr .and his h.alf-brother Ethelred. The 
c.auso of the former was espoused by D., who suc- 
ceeded in placing liis favourite on the throne ; but 
the mother of Ethelred, named Elfrida, a beautiful 
but ferocious woman, caused Edw.ard to'be murdered 
in 979, and D. was compelled to place the crown 
on the head of Ethelred. The credit .and influence 
of the great monk now declined; his threatenings 
of divine vengeance were tre.ated with contempt ; 
and Eom-ed and exasperated at the triumph of 
his enemies, he retired to his archiepiscopal city, 
where he died of grief and vexation. May 19, 988. 
D. was a m.an of extraordinary abilities. His 
vigour, his persistency of purpose, and his stern 
and unscrupulous disposition, would have elevated 
him to power in any age; but, ho possessed, in 
addition to these qu.alities, a deep knowledge 
of the ave.aknesscs of human nature, and a clear 


and i)cnetr.ating understanding, which en.ibled him 
to see what it was necessary and prudent for a 
ruler to do. Hence, though despotic to the last 
degree, he was not blindly so, like a common-place 
despot. His ambition w.as ever under.the control 
of his wisdom and his fixed ideas. But the grand 
designs of his life — viz., the complete subjection and 
conformity of the Anglo-Saxon church to that of 
Home, and the extension and multiplication of 
ecclesiastical interests — are not such as excite the 
.admiration of modern times, and aU discerning 
people will regret the success that attended the 
unpatriotic labours of the saint. That he was suc- 
cessful, there can be no manner of doubt. Though 
personally out of favour at court in the latter years 
of his life, his efforts to spread his ofiicial influence 
were unceasing. At an early period in his career, he 
had introduced a new order of monks into the land, 
the Benedictines, whose strict discipline had changed 
the character and condition of ecclesiastical affairs, 
and in spite of the confusion and even opposition 
thus caused, he persevered to the end. Monasteries 
continued to be founded or endowed in every part 
of the kingdom; .and such were the multitudes who 
devoted themselves to the cloister, that the forebod- 
ing of the wise Bede was at length accomplished — 
above a third of the property of the land was in 
possession of the church, and exempted from taxes 
and milit.ary service. D.’s Concord of Monastic 
Rules wiU be found in Eeyner’s Aposlolatus Bene- 
diclinonim in Anglia, fob, Duao. 1626, page 77 of the 
Appendix. Other writings have been attributed to 
him. See Siog. Brit. Lit., Ang.-Sax. Period. 

See also William of Malmesbury, Lingard’s History 
of England, Kemble’s Saxons in England, book ii., and 
Memorials of St Dunstan, edited by W. Stubbs, M.A. 
(1875), a coUection of six biographies of the saint. 

DUODE'OIMAL SCALE (Lat. duodecim, 
twelve) is the name given to the division of unity 
into twelve equal parts, as when the foot is divided 
into 12 inches, and the inch into 12 lines ; or the 
pound is divided into 12 ounces. This plan of count- 
ing.has some advantages, as 12 admits of so many 
divisions into equal parts — viz., by 2, 3, 4, and 6. 
But the decimal scale,;or division into ten equal parts, 
is now universally recognised as preferable, from its 
coinciding ovith our decimal system of notation. — 
Duodecimals is a term applied to a method of calcu- 
lating the area of a rectangular surface when the 
length and breadth are stated in feet and inches. 

DUODE'CIMO (Lat. duodecim, twelve) is th.at 
form of volume whose leaf is equal to the twelfth 
part of a folio — the folio being the large sheet called 
the broadside, folded once. A book is said to be 
quarto, octavo, duodecimo, &c., because the sheet of 
which the pages of the book are made up has been 
folded into four, eight, twelve leaves, &o. Quarto, 
octavo, and duodecimo, are almost always written 
4to, 8vo, and 12mo. 

DUODE'NUM. See Digestion. 

DUPIN, ANDRfl-hlAKiE-jEAN-JACQUES, a Ercnoh 
statesman and lawyer, was born, 1st February 1783, 
at Var^, in the department of Nihvre, and studied 
in Earis. In 1815, he was elected a member of 
the Chamber of Eepresentatives, when he opposed 
the motion for proclaiming Napoleon II. successor 
to the throne. During the same year, he published 
his treatise, Sur la Libre Defense des Accuses. The 
attention excited by this work procured him the 
honom: of defending Marshal Ney, and afterwards 
the English oflficers, Wilson, Bruce, and Hutchinson, 
accused of having favoured Lavalette’s escape. Ho 
had also the honour to defend the poet Bfiranger 
in 1821. Erom 1825 to 1829, he was the advocate 
of the libenal p.arty. In his pamphlet, La Revolution 
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de 1830, he endeavoured to prove the legal 
character o£ this revolution ; and on the question 
being mooted whether the new hing should assume 
the title of Philippe D. declared ‘that the 
Duke of Orleans was called to the throne not 
because he was a Bourbon, hut although he was a 
Bourbon, and on the condition that he should not 
follow in the footsteps of his predecessors.’ After 
having been appointed to various important offices 
by the now government, D. found it necessary to 
pass over to the opposition, and was eight times 
chosen president of the Chamber of Deputies. On 
the revolution of 1848, he urged (but unsuccessfully) 
the Chamber to proclaim the Comte de Paris king 
of the French, with the Duchess of Orleans regent 
during his minority. In consequence of the confis- 
cation of the Orleans estates in 1852, D. resigned 
his place, and retired for a time from public life ; 
but in 1857 he consented to resume Ins previous 
office of Procureur-Geniral of the Court of Cassa- 
tion. He is the author of many important worles, 
mostly on legal question^ among which may bo 
mentioned his Manuel dit Droit EccUsiasligue 
Franfais, which had the high honour of being 
censured by the congregation of the Index at Rome. 
In 1853 appeared his Lc Morvanj Topographic, 
Agriculture, Slceurs des Habitants, Flat Ancien, Etat 
Actucl; .and in 1857, Riglcs Gbneralcs de Droit el 
de Morale lir£es da VEcriturc Saintc. D. died in 1SG5. 

DUPIN', Pr^501s-Pieere-Chajii.es, BiUiou, a 
French economist, brother to the preceding, w.as 
bom at 'Varzy, in the department of Nifevre, Gth 
October 1784, and educated at the Polytechnic 
School, Paris. During the Empire, ho was actively 
employed as an engineer. Between 181G — 1819, he 
made several visits to England and Ireland, to study 
the great works of construction in those countries. 
The results of his investigations appeared in his 
Voyages dans la Grande Bretagne (G vols., Paris, 
1820 — 1824, with atlas) — a comprehensive state- 
ment of the _ advantages and defects of British 
internal administration, exhibiting in a popular 
form a complete view of the roads, c.anals, aque- 
ducts, bridges, ports, &o., of this country. D. 
was about this time appointed member of the 
Acad6nuo des Sciences, and in 1824 was raised to 
the rank of baron. In 1828, he was elected deputy 
for the department of Tarn, and ho took part with 
the liber.al opposition. After the February revolution 
of 1848, D. was elected member of the Constituent 
Assembly by the department of Seine-Inferieure. 
After the coup d’etat, ho became a senator of the 
Empire. D. pubUshed a multitude of works on geo- 
metry, naval affairs, commerce, &o. He died in 1873. 
^TTEDIOATB ratio. See Proportion. 

DUPLICATIOH OF THE CUBE. See 
Doubling the Cube. 


silenced the tumult of the populace, as to render 
it possible to appoint a provisional government, of 
which he was proclaimed president. He died in ■ 
1855. His political friends 'styled him the most vir- 
tuous among tho virtuous, the Aristides of French 
liberalism. _ His ffisinterestedness was not denied 
even by his enemies; but he manifested fidelity 
to his convictions rather than energy of character. 

DUPUIS, Charles Franjois, a distinguished 
French savant, was the son of a poor schoolmaster, 
and was bom at Trie-Chateau, ne.ar Chaumont, IGth 
October 1742. He obtained admission into the 
college of Harcourt, where he so soon acquired such 
extensive knowledge that at the age of 24 he was 
made Professor of Rhetoric in the college of LisiCux. 
At the* same time he went through a course of law- 
studies, and was admitted an .advocate of the par- 
liament. IBs acquaintance with Lalande introduced 
him to the study of mathom.atic3,4md astronomy, 
and he was led to the thought of explaining mj*tho- 
logy.By means of astronomy. After several com- 
mumc.ations in the Journal des Eavans, appeared 
his M£moire sur VOrigine des Constellations ct sur 
V Explication dela Fable par V Astronomic (Par. 1781). 
He was now appointed Professor of Eloquence in the 
CollSge de France, member of the Acadfimie des 
Inscriptions, and shortly .after a member of the 
commission of public instruction. Although he 
rather shimned the storms of the Revolution, his 
reputation necessitated his becoming a member of 
the Convention, next of the Cmmcil of 500, and after 
tho 18th Brumaire, of the legislative body. He was 
also one of the 48 individuals who formed the 
nucleus of the Institut National His great work, 
Origine de tous les Oultes, ou Seligion XJniverselle 
(12 vols., Par. 1794), which he had long withheld 
from fear of offending the religious-world, was at last 
published at tho instigation of the Cordeliers’ Club. 
This circumstance rendered the book more an object 
of party bitterness than its own purely scientific 
character would prob.ably have called forth. It 
made a considerable impression on Fi-ance at the 
time, and no donbt origmated the famous commis- 
sion afterwards appointed by Napoleon to explore 
Upper Egypt, which D. had pointed out as the 
generid source of southern m^hology. No less 
attention was awakened by his memoirs on the 
origin and spread of the Pelasgi, and on tho zodiac 
of Denderah (q. v.).- In his last work, MCmoire 
Explicatif du Zodiac Chroiiologiguc et Mythologigue 
(Par. 180G), he attempts to demonstrate the unity of 
the astronomical and religious myths of all nations. 
He died 29th September 1809. 


DUPONT, Jacques Charles, styled De L’Eure, 
a hader of the French liberal party, born 27th 
Imbruaiy 17G7 at Neubourg, iu Normandy. During 
the periods of the Kevolutiou and the Empire, he 
filled several important offices. In 1813, he became 
member of tho legislative body, and acted as 
vice-president when this assembly was convoked 
by Louis XVIIL on the fall of Napoleon, Durino- 
the Hundred Bays he was elected to represent 
the department of Eure, and, after the battle of 
Waterloo, became vice-president of the Chamber 
of Representatives, After the revolution of 1830, 
he was appointed Minister of Justice, but at the 
end of six months sent in his resignation, and took 
his place in the ranks of the opposition. After the 
^volution of 1848, during the session of the 24th 
February, B. took the president's chair, and so far i 
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BTJPtryTREN, GuiiiAUTiiE, le Rauon, an illus- 
trious French sur^on and anatomist, was hom at 
Pierre-BuffiiJre, in Limousin, 6th October 1777; edu- 
cated at the CoUGge do la Marche in Paris ; and on 
the formation of a new school of medicine there in 
1794, was appointed to the office of prosecteur. In 
1801, he was appointed chef des travaux anatomiqiieSj 
■ and applied himself with intense ardour to patho- 
\ loigical anatomy. In 1803, he Tvas appointed assistant- 
1 Bimgeon, and later, in 1815, first surgeon at the H6tel- 
Bieu. In 1813, he became professor of surgery to 
, the medical faculty, an office which he exchanged, in 
1818, for the professorship of clinical surgery at the 
HCtel-Bicii. In 1820, Louis XVIII, conferred on 
him the title of baron, and in 1823, appointed him 
royal surgeon. Ho died at Paris, 8th February 1835. 
B. possessed extraordinary penetration in diagnosis, 
a penetration that was generally justified by his 
bold and skilful operations, and an immovable firm- 
ness of nerve. He is the inventor of many ingenious 
modes of surgical oper^ation and of various surreal 
instruments. Ho has likewise made several 


DtJQtrESKJS— BtJliAZZO. 


important discoveries in p.'itEolo^cal anatomy; and DDHA'BIEN, or HEAUXAVOOD, in Botany, 
mthougli lie ^^TotoTeIy little, almost notliing indeed, the inner and fullj* ripened wood of exogenous 
he formed a large school of ei^ghtcned surgeons in trees. The diririon is often veiy maried b&vreen 


by some of Ins students; and his Traxto Thuorigue the plant, so that inices no longer freely flow 
ct Pratique des Blessurcs par Armes dc edited through them. It is also very freciuently of a darker 

by Paillard and Marx (2 vols., Par. 1834). colour than the alburnum : in ebony, it is black ; 

' DUQUESK-E, Abra^ui, JLu-.quis, one of the and some other trees are remarknhie for the peeulier 
most eminent nknl officers of France, \vas born at ^ -tl^ern wood, winch appears, however, only 

Dieppe inlGlO, and trained under his father, the !“ »•. ""d not m the alburn^. As timhor, it 

captain of a ship, for tl.c naval service. In the war the albur- 

hetweon France and Spain, he hriHiantly distin- : “"d the ffistoction is as weU known to the 
gnished himself at Gomnna, Tarragona, Barcelona, carpenter or cabmet-maker as to the hotamst. 
and other places. During the mmoritj' of Louis • . DUltAKCE, a river in the south-east of Franco, 
XIV., when the navy ox Franco was inactive, rises in the department of the Hautes-Alpes, near 
he entered the service of Sweden, wliich was then the base of Mont Genfevre, one of the pealb of the 
■ at war with Denmark. D. defeated the Danish Cottian Alps. It flows through the department of 
fleet ne.-ir Gothonhiirg in 1043, was elevated to the Basses-AJpes in a southerly direction; then 
tlie r.anlx of vice-admiral, and by a succession curving westward, it proceeds towards tho Khono, 
of victories over the united fleets 'of Denmark forming the houndarj’- between the departments of 
and Holland, forced Denmark to conclude peace. Vauchise and Bouches-du-llhone, and joins that 
He then returned to Franco, where he found the river about three miles below Avignon. Its prinoi- 
Spaniards prepared to support Bordeaui:, wliich affluents are tho Buech and the Calavon from 
had declared itself for the party of tho Fronde in the right; and the Dhaye, the Bleonc, the Asso, and 
1050. D. immediately collected a squadron at his fl*c VerJon from the left. Its tot.al length is about 
own expense, and compelled Bordeaux to suiimit. f SO miles — no part of its course) is navigable. Its 
He was next cmploycii in punishing tho pirates of current is swift and impetuous, and carries down 
Algiers and ilarocoo'who infested tho Jrediterrancan. ''rith it great quantities of sand and pebbles. Large 
On tho_ revolt of Jleasina against tho Spanish quantities of timber are floated down from the 
govermlient, Franco sent him to suppoit tho insur- forest districts upon its hanks to Arles, and thence 
gents in the Mediterranean. Witli a small force, D. f® Mediterranean. An aqueduct 51 miles long 
gallantly opposed the imitod fleets of Spahi and been recently constnicted from tho D. to 
Holland, commanded by Do Euyter, and in April Marseille. This great work not only supplies Mar- 
1070, completely defeated his enemies off tho coast sofflo vvith water, but affords water-power for 
of SioUy, in tho vicinity of Mount Etna. Do Biiyter driving machinerj', and irrig.ates an otherwise 
died a few days after. France thus obtained posses- parched area of 25,000 acres, 
sion of tho iriand of Sicily. Ikiuis XIV. rewarded DHRA'yG O, o r GUADIATIA, and also some- 
D. xvith tho title of m.arqm3 and_ a considerable times c.illod OiUDA'D DE VICTO'BIA, in honour 
estate. On tho revocation of tho Edict of Kantes, D. of the first president of the Mexican Confederation, 
was made the only cxcepKon to tho general decree is a city in Mexico, and stands in tho Sierra Madre, 
of hanishmont issued against all Protestants. His at tho elevation of 0848 feet — almost a mile and a 
last achievement was tho humiliation of Gono.i. D. quarter — above tho level of tho sea. Lat. 24° 2' N., 
died at Paris, 2d February lOSS. — See Dayacsac cl long. 104° S' IV. It is near tho Ciiliacan (q. v.), 
la Marine dc son Temps, by Henri Plon (P.aris, 1872). being 150 miles to the north-west of Zacatecas. It 

. DH'HA DEN, hereon Cupar .and St ^drews, |^e^LSeo"vU a'theaSand a S 
Trih^u^^S-cf ?he"“iy“harh“cctr'^^oron the inhabitants, 14,000 in nunxW, carry on 
nccoxmt of tho nimero.m and beautifully preserved m iron, woodwool, and le.ather The 

fossa fish entombed in its yellow sandatoL. This '“y 8>vc3 name to a depaxtxncnt contammg 42,500 
sandstone is one of the upper beds of tho Old Bed ^qu-arc miles, and m 1873, 100,810 mhabitants-lcss 
Sandstone. It is developei in D. D. to a thickness l>°P"l®rion of Edinburgh. 

o£ 300 or 400 feet, and ia rich in the remains of DUBA^ZZO (called by tho XnrkB DraUclt, and 
ganoid fishes. They occur in clusters and detached hy the Slaves Vuriz), a mantime town of Albania, 
groups, Eometimes crowded together in an extraordi- European Turkey, is built on the rocky peninsula 
naiy in.anher, eo that ncarl}' a liundrcd specimens Bcli, in the Adriatic, Bat. 41* 19' N,, long, 19® 
Lave been counted on a single slab about five feet forced, and is a place of considerable 

square. They are found only in one thin layer, no eutiquity. Its si^ation in a fertile district gives it 
fragment of skelctcm or scale haring been obtained export trade in grain, oil, £:c. ; but in. recent 
in any other portion of the sandstone. The speci- years, owing to partial failures in crops, and disease 
mens are beautifully preserved j they often exhibit ^ olives, the exports have been small. P, has 
the rounded plump form of the liring animal, in imports of British manufactured goods ; and 

some instances not a scale heing displaced; the also of sugar, coffee, rice, soap, and iron. It con- 
scales retain their original glUtcning enamel, vciy fe^'ned in 1S71 only 1200 inhabitants, 
different from the white challcy appearance they the ancient Epidamnus^ which was foimdecl 

present in other localities- The specimens consist C27 3i.c, by a conjoined band of CorcjTfeans 

of t^'o species of JJolopiyddus, viz,, Andersoni and Corinthiaiid under one Phalcus, a Hcraclcidan. 
Flcmmfjii; also of Diptcnis, PlatygnaOim, P/iane- It became a great and populous city, but was much 
ropleuron Andersoni, Glyptolrrmue, Qbjptopomxts, by the internal strifes of pariy, which 

and PaTnphractus. For further information on wlthnatcly led to the Peloponnesian war (q. v,). 
this mtercsting_ locality of fossilifcrous remains, see Romans it was called Dyrrachuuu 

Dura Den, by J. Anderson, D.D. (Edinburgh). (whence its modem name), and became tho scat of a . 

Roman colony, and an important landing-place for 
DURA hlATERt See those sailing from Brundusium in Italy to Greece, 
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Jlcre Pompey -n-as for some time Pdcagiiercd by 
Cxsar. Dyrrachimn attained its highest conse- 
quence about the end of the 4th c., u'hen it became 
the capital of the Byzantine eparchy of New Epirus. 
In the 5th c. it was besieged by Thcodoric the 
Ostro-Goth ; in the 10th and 11th, by the Btdga- 
rians ; and in lOSl it w.as c.aptured, after a severe 
battle, by the Norman, Eobert Guisoard of Apulia. 
In 1205 it fell into the hands of the Yenetians; in 
1273, it was whoUy destroyed by an e.arthquake, 
but was semi .after rebuilt ; and after sevenal other 
changes, it av.a3 finally conquered by the 'I’urks in 
1502, in whose possession it stiU rem.ains. 

BU'KEN (the Eoman Marcodunun, avhence its 
former name, hlark-Duren), an ancient town of 
Ehenish Prussia, situated on the Eoor, IS miles 
east of Aix-la-Ch.apelle. It is surrounded with 
walls, and has sever.al churches remarkable for 
their fine architecture. D. has important manu- 
factures of woollen cloths, iron and steel ware, 
paper, soap, leather, oil, &c. In the i-ieinity arc 
iron foimdries and other f stories worked by water- 
power, obtained from the Eoer. Pop. (1871) 12,850. 
Hero Charlem.agne, on his w.ay to attack the Saxons, 
hold diets in 775 and 779 A. D. After an obstin.ate 
resistance, D. was taken and burned by Charles V. 
in 1543. In 1794, the French made it the capital 
of the department of Eoer; but in 1814 it av.as 
handed over to Prussia. 

Dti'KER, Albekt, the father of the German 
school of paintine, ‘the priuee of artists,’ as his 
countp-men loved to c.aU him, was bom at NUm- 
berg in 1471, according to an entry in his father’s 
day-book, ‘ on the day of St Pmdentius, on a Friday 
of the holy week.’ His father was .a humble pious 
eoldsmith, of whom the groat painter said : ‘ His 
daily speech to us was, that wo shoidd abound in 
love to God, and act faithfully towards our neigh- 
bour.! D. was carefully educated and instructed 
by his father in the goldsmith trade, and at 15 
executed a piece of work in chased silver repre- 
senting the seven * falls of Christ’ — in reference 
to the tradition that Christ fell seven times while 
be.arinc his cross to Mount Calvary. Even .as a 
child, drawing uas his delight, and he was wont to 
astonish bj' the exactness with which ho drew parts 
of the human body, and oven whole figimcs, also 
lines and circles at the first stroke, uathout ruler or 
compass. His father therefore bound him appren- 
tice, in 14SG, to Michael Wohlgemuth, the chief 
N Urnberg artist, with avhom he seia'cd three years. 
From 1490 to 1494 he travelled in Germany .and 
the ^ enetian States ; and on his return, his father 
‘liargaincd ’ until Haas Frei, a skilful meclnanic of 
Nilmberg, to give him to wife his daughter Agnes, 
who turned out a perfect Xantippe, with nothing to 
recommend her but beauty and 200 florins, who 
embittered the whole course of his life, and, as his 
life-long friend Pirldicimor assorts, hastened his 
death. ^Vftcr rocchnng his diploma with all the 
honours and rights of a master, obtained for his 
f.amous drawing of Orpheus, ho went to Venice in 
1505, where he painted a pictiu-e of the martjTdora 
of St B.artliolomew, and one of Adam and Eve, 
aftorw.nrds bought for the gallery at Prague. Ho 
.also visited Bologna, where it is said that he met 
with E.nphael, who esteemed him highly, and that 
each painted for the other his portrait. After this 
journej’, his fame spread widely ; dud the Emperor 
M.nximiliau .ajipointed him court painter, with an 
annuitj' of 100 florins: and Charles V. confirmed 
the same in a document still to be seen in the 
Niirnberg archives. In 1520, he visited the Nether- 
lands unth his ai-ife and their maid-servant; and 
they were splendidly entertained at Antwerp and 


Bruges by the painters, a costly dinner being seiwed 
on vosseE of silver, the ■n’hole p.arty conducting 
them home late in the night by the light of many 
torches. His expenses were often defrayed at the 
inns, and ho was escorted free from city to city. He 
says in his journal : ‘The people did obeisance unto 
me as if they were leading some gre.at' lord.’ D. 
warmly embraced tbe doctimes of the Eeformation ; 
and bis journal contains a long lameut.ation and 
prayer on bc.aring that Luther had been carried off 
to tbe castlo of Wartburg. At Antwerp he records : 
‘ I w.as now overcome by a strange sickness, of which 
I never yet heard from any man.’ This was in 
1521, and the ‘strange sickness’ — no other than 
consumption — took yet seven years to consume his 
strong frame ; ho died in his native city, Cth April 
1528, in his 57th yc.ar. 

D.’s f.aciiity was almost incredible. He thought 
oitt Ids works, and then executed them without 
sketch, and never altered a line. Of his colouring, 
Fuseli says : ‘ Dilrcr excelled E.aphael in juice and 
breadth of colouring as much as Eaphael excefled 
him in every other quality.’ His dr.iwing was 
perfect. So quaint were iiiD presentments of his 
genius, he may ho called the Chaucer of painting. 
In his portraits, he not only caught the expression, 
hut delinc.ated character and passion. D. was the 
inventor of the art of etching. He foimd wood- 
engraving in its infancy, and i-aiscd it to he a 
pattern for all times ; he also discovered the method 
of bringing out wood-cuts in two colours. Historical 
and otber paintings by L. are to bo seen at Vienna, 
Miuuch, Prague, Hresdon, and NOmberg. The oldest 
of his pictures extant is the portrait of himself 
of the year 1498, in the Florentine Gallery, ffis 
engravinga and wood-cuts arc so numerous, that with 
all his surp.'issing diligence it is knoivn that for 
many of them ho onlj’ g.ivo the designs : 202 wood- 
cuts arc laiown marked with his name, the most 
famous of which are the ‘ Great Fassion,’ the ‘ Little 
P.assion,’ Ills favourite work, the ‘Eevelation of 
St John,’ .and the series called the ‘Triumph of 
Maximilian,’ a copy of which is in the Advocates’ 
Libra^ in Edinburgh. In the British Museum, 
^cre is a volume with more th.in 200 original draw- 
ings by D., fonnerlj' in tbe coUcctiou of Sir H.ans 
Sloanc, also an exquisite c.arvmg in hone-stone, of 
the Birth of St John, and a number of engr-av-ings, 
bequeathed by Mr Nollckcns. His own list of liis 
works cmimcr.ates 1254 pieces. 

In tlie hast three ye.ars of bis life be published 
works on pcrepcctive and measurement, on fortifica- 
tion, and on human proportion, of which hast ho only 
lived to correct the first volume. His life has 
been avritten by Heller, Eotb, Campo, and otbei-s ; 
in English by W. B. Scott and Mrs Heaton. 
Deeply religious and reverent, he was also of a 
cheerful temper.ament, and w.as long chief m.agis- 
tratc of his native toavn, where there is a br.ass 
statue of him, designed by the famous sculptor 
Eauch, and his house is still to be seen at the 
comer of a street c.alled by his name. 

DXJ'EESS, in English Law, is tbe plea of a man 
who has obliged himself to pay or perform, or who 
has committed a misdemeanour, that he av.as con- 
strained to do so, and therefore ought to be free 
from tlio consemicuccs. There is both duress of 
imprisonment and duress per minas. — Tomlins' Diet. 

D’TT'EFBT, Tnoints, a avriter of plays and 
poems in the reign of Charles II., by whom he 
was a favourite for his avit, liveliness, and songs. 
In literature, he is host remembered for his sonnets, 
entitled Pills to Purge Melandioly, a work found 
only among the rarities of private libraries. Tom 
D., as he aras usually called, lived to entertain 



Queen ^no by singing big catches and glees ; but 
being ivithont any settled means of support, he con- 
cluded his career in poor circumstances. Addison, 
avho \Tas his friend, pleaded in his behalf — ‘ He has 
m^ade the U'crld merry, and I hope they avill make 
him easy, as long as he stays among us. This I 
U’ill take upon me to say, they cannot do a kind- 
ness to a more diverting companion, or a more 
cheerful, honest, good-naSrred mam’ He died at 
ail advanced age in 1723. 

DU'EGA PU' JA. See UMiV. 

DU'RHAM, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough, and ancient episcopal city of England, near 
the middle of Durham county, huilt around a steep 
rocky hfll S6 feet high, nearly encircled by the We.ar. 
On the top of the hill are the cathedral and castle. 
Ancient fi-aUs partly enclose the hiU, from avhich 
are fine mews of the fertile wooded country around, 
and of the suburhs across the river. The chief manu- 
factures of D. are carpets, paper, and iron. In the 
vicinity are coal-mines, and saline, chalybeate, and 
sulphureous springs. Pop. (1871) 14,400. It sends 
two members to parhament. D. arose about the 
j'ear 995, when Bishop Alduno brought here St 
Cuthbert’s bones from Bipou, and built a church to 
ensliriue them. On the site of this church. Bishop 
William de Carilcpho, about 1093, began the present 
magmOcent cathedral, a Bomanesque structure in 
the form of a Latin cross, to which additions 
continued to be made tall about 1500. It thus 
exhibit;-' tbe gradual changes of style behveen these 
periods. It was restored during last centurj', and 
has lately undergone extensive renovation. It 
is 507 by 200 feet, with a central tower 214 feet 
high, and two west towers 138 feet high. Apian 
of it is given in illustration of the article CEnmon. 
The cathedral contains many old monuments. Hero 
lie St Cuthbert’s (q. v.) remains. Hero also are Bede’s 
tomb and some manuscripts said to bo in his hand- 
writing Cardinal Wolsey was a prelate here. The 
, bishop’s income is now £8000. The castle, formerly 
the residence of the bishops of D,, but now the scat 
of the university of D.-, was founded about 1072, by 
Wilham the Conqueror, in the Bomanesqne style, 
but it has since been much altered. The dormi- 
tor}', now the new hbraiy of the cathedral, which 
belonged to the monastery of D., is one of the 
finest in England. Two of the bridges over the 
Wear were erected in the 12th century. D. was 
often attacked by the Scots. 

A college was founded here in 1290 by the prior 
and convent of Durham. It was abolished, however, 
at the dissolution of monastic houses in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and its endowments given to the dean 
and chapter of Durham. Under the Commonwealth, 
Cromwell instituted a college here, and endowed it 
with the sequestrated revenues of the dean and 
chapter, to whom, however, these revenues again 
reverted at the Restoration, when the college was 
suppressed. (Hre present university of D. was opened 
for students in 1833, imder the provisions of an act 
of parli.ament, obtained by the, dean and chapter 
during the prerious year. A royal charter in 1837 
empowered the rmiversity to bestow degrees. The 
D. university comprises professorships in Divinity 
and Ecclesiastical History, Classical Literatnre, 
Mathematics and -Astrondmy, and Medicine, u-ith 
lectureships in Hebrew, Classical Literatnre, &c. 
It has two colleges — University College, and Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall. ' , 

DURHAM, a maritime county of the north-e.ast 
of England, between the Tyne and Tees, bounded 
N. by Northumberland, E. by the German Ocean, 
S. by Yorkshire, W. by Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. It is 48 miles long, by 39 -broad, with 32 


miles of co.ast, generally low, but with some cliffs ; 
area 973 square miles, f being arable. The surface 
is hiUy, and slopes to the east. In the west, which 
is waste but rich in minerals, are branches of the 
Pennine chain, rising in Kilhope Law, 2196 feet; 
Colber Law, 1678; and Pontop Pike, 1018. The 
two chief branches enclose the valley of the Wear, 
and send forth sever.al par.allel ranges, declining 
toward the coast, and enclosing many fertile tracts 
and sheltered valleys. The ^ef rivers are the 
Wear, Tyne, and Tees, navigable respectively for 12, 
15, and 10 miles. The rocks are new red sandstone, 
magnesian l i m estone, millstone grit, carboniferous 
limestone, rich in lead ; and coal-measures, forming 
the valuable D. coal-field, 25 by 10 miles, with many 
faults, and with about 40 beds of coal, three to 
tyn feet thick. Basalt .and greenstone trap dikes 
intersect the west part of D. The mineral products 
are coal, limestone, black marble, freestone, iron- 
stone, firestone, slate, millstone, grindstone, and 
lead. L,arge furnaces for the production of iron are 
in operation in v.arious parts of the county. D. is 
one of the chief counties in England for the pro- 
duction and export of coal ; 500 ships, besides a 
fleet of steamers, .are employed .at Sunderland for 
this export alone. There are 240 collieries. Five of 
the coal-seams, at the depth of 20 to 100 fathoms, 
are worked horizontally for many miles : 212 miles 
of railway connect the mines and ports. The 
SOU is a clayey or dry loam. The chief crops are 
o.ats, barley, wheat, turnips, beans, and pease. The 
Tceswater or Holdcrness breed of c.attlo is famed 
I for fattening, quantity of miUc, and early maturity. 
The D. horses are famed for dr.aught and the 
saddle. Many sheep are pastured on the hills. 
There are manufactures of iron, pottery, glass, 
alkalies and chemicals, .and salt, and much ship- 
bnUding at Sunderland, South Shields, Jarrow, 
Hartlepool, and Stockton. Coal is the chief export, 
D. is divided into 4 wards, 15 poor-law unions, 
and 60 p.arishes, many of which have been subdi- 
vided, owing to the increase of population. In 1871 
the population amounted to 685,089, being almost 
(Ipublo of what it was in 1851. The chief towns are 
Durham, the coimty town, Sunderland, Darlington, 
Gateshead, South Shields, Stockton, and Hartlepool. 
The county sends four members to parhament. 
D. has some ancient harrows, and has afforded 
many Roman antiquities, as altars, urns, and coins. 
There are the remains of a fine Roman station 
at Lanchester. D. formed part of the Saxon Idng- 
dom of Northumbria (547 to 827). Subsequently, it 
suffered severely from the incursions of the Scots. 

Dtoham Couhtt Palatine, one of the three 
counties palatine of England, the other two being 
Lancaster and Chester. For the privileges of a 
coimty palatine, see Palatine. The county p.ala- 
tinc of Durham existed by prescription. It was the 
only county palatine in the hands of a subject, and 
belonged to the Bishop of Durham. By 6 and 7 
AVill. rV. c. 19, the county palatine of Durham is 
separated from the bishopric, and vested in the 
crown. 

DURHAIM, John Geobge Lamuton, Eael or, 
an English statesman, was the son of William 
Henry Lambton, Esq., of Lambton Hall, coimty of 
Durham, and was bom at the family seat, 12tli 
April 1'792. The Lambton estate was not very 
large, but had been in the possession of the family 
since the 12th c., the mrde issue having never 
once failed during all that period. The antiquity 
of the family, however, exercised no narroiving 
influence on his opinions, which were markedly 
radical. He was educated at Eton; and when only 
twenty ye.ir3 of age, married at Gretna Green a 
Miss Harriet Chohnondeley, who died in the course 
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of a fe-w years. In 1814, lie T\*as retoned for Holcus Sorghum of the older botanists), also called 

his native county, and though ho did not speak Joar and Jowaree in India. It grows 4 8 feet 

on many questions, he took part in all the more high, with thickly crowded panicles. It is a coarse, 
important debates, opposing the Corn-law Bill strong grass; its grain is round, a little larger than 
of 1815, the additions made to the incomes of mustard seed. It is a native of the East Indies, is 
the royal dukes, the Indemnity Bill of 1818, the extensively cultivated in Asia, and may perhaps be 
six repressive bills brought in -by government to described as tbe principal corn-plant of Africa. It 
coerce the people after the great reform meeting at is also cultivated to a considerable extent in the 
Manchester in 1819, &c. Two years after, he sub- south of Europe. It is sometimes cultivated . in 
mitted to the House of Commons a scheme of parlia- Germany, but the summer is not sufficiently long 
mentary reform, which of course was not accepted, and warm to secure its greatest perfection. Tlie 
In 1828, he was raised to the peerage, with the climate of Britain is still less suitable. D. yields 
title of Baron Durham of the city of Durham. Ho a very abundant produce, in this respect even 
"was one of the four persons who drew up the rivalling maize, but the meal does not make good 
Keform Bill, and supported it in the House of Lords, bread; it is excellent, however, instead of rice, for 
In 1833, Lord D, was despatched on a mission to puddings, and is prepared in various ways for food. 
Russia. On his return to this country, his ‘ advanced The culms and leaves, although coarse, are excellent 
Hberalism* was ])rocIaimed at a dinner given, to food for horses and cattle, as' is also the grain. — 
Lord Grey at Edinburgh, in 1834, and in various The seeds of the Sdaloo or SuoAU-oiuss (jS'. 
other parts of the country. After a second mission saccharaium) are more pleasant tcrithe taste than 
to Russia, he was appointed governor-general of those of the common durra. It is cultivated in the 
Canada, where he arrived^ in May 1839; but on warm parts of Asia and in Africa, and has a diffuse 
accoimt of a misunderstanding with the home and very spreading panicle. The sweet pith of the 
goverrment, ho took the extraordinary step of culm is eaten, and is also of value as a source of 
returning to England in the course of half a year, sugar. This plant has been cultivated to some 
without either being recalled or obtaining the royal extent in tbe Veronese, and its cultivation has been 
consent. D, died at Cowes, Isle of Wight, 28th recently introduced into North America — ^where it is 
July 1840. He left a son, the present Earl of called Chinese SuoAii- cane — in ordertotheproduc- 
Durham, and three daughters. tion of sugar. It seems likely to form an important 

DTJ'EIAN, or DUEION [Durio ubethinus), a AmeriDan >ngriculture, succeeding 

fruit-tree o£ the Malayan Arohipelacro, of the yielding 

natural order Sterculiacea:, of the same tribe or sugar_ in large quantity. In Bntain, it succeeds 
sub-order (Borribacca:) irith the sUk-cotton tree. It parts. As a forage plant, it 

is a lofty tree, with leaves resembling those of the 15 nntntious when young— K ajib Corn (S. 
cherry, and largo bunches of pale-yeUow flowers. (Jmonm) has a vciy diffuse umbel-like panicle. 
The fruit is of the srio of a man’s head, roundish owoches hending donm .all .around. The culm 
oblong, ivith a hard thick rind, covered n-ith soft the height of a mai^.and has_ a sweet 

spines, so that it somewhat resembles a hedffchoff ? ^ largely cultivated lu South 

rolled up. The pulp of the fruit is of a sort o1 Kafirs and by the colonists. By 

creamy substance and delicious taste, but has a latter, gram is chicnv used for feeding 
smell which is at first very repulsive to Europeans. 5° troublesome weed lu tbe 
Persons accustomed to it, however, universally of the north of Italy, like couch-grass. The 
regard the D, as one of the very finest fruits of the roots oxe kept by the apothe- 

East. It brings a higher price than any other fruit ?! county as a substitute for sarsapanlJa, 

in the market in inefia. It contains ten or twelve '““55 “““o Qarmignone, or Smilacc dolce. 

seeds, as large as pigeons’ eggs, which, when roasted, DTJ'KEENBERG, a small town of Prussian 
are not inferior to chestnuts. One tree yields about Saxony, 5 miles S.E. of Morsebuig, deserves mention 
200 durians in a year. — The cultivation of the D. only for its salt springs, which produce about 230,000 
has not yet been successfully attempted in our hot- bushels of salt annually. Pop. (1S7I) 202. 
houses, the meat size of the tree forming on 0 _ prin- Dlj'BRENSTEIlSr, a village of Lower Austria, 
cipal obstacle to it. The D. is not a native of is situated in a highly picturesque localitj', on the 
India, nor of Ceylon, hut is now successfully onlti- left banlc of the D.anuhe, about 45 miles west-north- 


T.ated in the latter coimtiy. 

DU RKHEISI. See Surp., Vol. X 


west of Vienna. It is chiefly notable for the ruins 
of a castle, which stand upon a ridge of hare roek 


DU'RLACH; an old town of Germany, in the overlooking the town. A pecuhar mterest attaches 
gr.and-diichy of Baden, is situated on the river Pflnz, this grand hut desolate and shattered fortress, 
at the base of the Thurmhorg, a Iiiglily cultivated S''’® having been the pnson in which Richard 
hill, 3 m. E. of Carisrnhe, D has manufactures of Coem-de-Lmn was confined by Leopold of Austria, 
linen, tobacco, chicory, adnegar, as also important fifteen months. Pop. 600. 
fruit and grain m.arkets. The environs are covered DTI'RSLEY, a toavn in the west of Gloucester- 
avith orchards. On the summit of the Thurmberg are shire, amid picturesque scenery, at the base of a 
the ruins of an old castle. D. is a station on the steep beech-covered hill, and near the Coteswold 
Mannheim and Basel Railway. Pop. (1871) G.327. hiUs, 16 miles south-south-avest of Gloucester. It is 
DU'RRA, DOXJRA, DURRA MILLET, irre^.arly built, .and chiefly consists of three streets, 
INDIAN MILLET, or SORGHO GRASS {Sorg- diverging in different directaous from the market- 
1mm), a genus of grasses, distinguislied from Andro- place. Population (1871) 2413. In tko oolitic and 
pogoii — in avliioh many botanists prefer to include formation in the vicinity is a quarry of tophies 
it — only by the ovate or ohlongo-ovate hermaphro- puffstone, which is a soft and easily worked stone, 
dite spikelots, avith glumes that have three small ^'•1' hardens on exposure to the air. 
teeth at the extremity. Tho species are generally DURUV, Victor. See Snpp., Vol. X. 

•annual, kail, broad-leaved grasses, having strong DUSICYON, a genus of Oanidca, or suh-genus 
culms filled avith a juicy and saocliarine j)ith, and of (Jams (Dog), consisting of a number of South 
large panicles. Several of them are cultivated as American species or varieties, sometimes called 
corn-plants, chiefly in Asia and Africa, particularly Aguara Dogs. They have the body rather long 
the common D. (S.vulgare, or Andropogon Sorglmm, in proportion to their height, and of considerahlo 



DUSKY BAY— DUTROCHET. 


bulk, tbe muzzle rather shaip, eyes somewhat in fact, the water-courses of the country depend, ' 
oblique, and aspect somewhat foxlike, the tail without exception, almost exclusively on tlie rainy 
also has a more or less perfect foxlike brush. Tliey season. 

are more diurnal than noetmnal in their hahits, live DTJ'STY-FOOT, a court of summary iuiisdic- 
m burrows and feed on birds and sm:^ quadrupeds, tion established in fairs in England for the speedy 
borne of tbem bave been dom^ticatcd by the determin.ation of questions arising between those 
^cuans. ;AMn to the Aguara Dogs, but more who resort to the fair. See Piepowder Coukt. 
fortike, are the Aguara Foxes (Cerdooyon, q. v.). DUTCH GOLD is an aUoy of copper and zinc, 
DUSKY BAY, a large Met on the south-west in the proportion of three or four ounces of zinc 
co.ast of hliddle Isle, in Hew Zealand, is in lat. 45^ io one pound of 'copper. It can be beaten out into 
40' S., and long. 1G6° 20’ E. It was entered by thin leaves resembling gold-leaf, when it receives 
Cook m 17G9, who here found good anehorage. the name of Dutch gold-leaf and almost rivals 

DU'SSELDOEP, the chief torvn of the district of 8°’*^ appcanance. It is very liable to be tarnished 
■ DUsseldorf, in Khenish Prussia, and the capital of “y S-'^ses, such as hydrosulphunc acid (sulphuretted 
the former duchy of Berg, is situated in the centre bydrogen), which are constantly present m the am, 
of a fertile district, on the right hank of the Ehino especiaUy in town districts, and it may be distin- 
at the coniluence of the Dussel with that river, in g>“3bed from true gold-leaf by the action of strong 
lat. 51” 13' N., long. 6” 45' E. It was formerly instantly dissolves Dutch gold, 

fortified, but ’ its ramparts were converted into leaves true gold 'unaffected, 
gardens and promenades at the treaty of Luneville, DUTCH LIQUID is an oily substance obtained 
1802. It is seated in the midst of extensive by mixing chlorine and olefiant g.ases, which com- 
garden-grounds, and is well built. The streets, bine together and yield D. L., 'with the formula 
the houses of which are built of brick, are regular C<H,CL. It has a specific graiuty of 1280 (water 
and spacious ; while the rows of trees 'ivith -TOieh = 1000), boils at 184” P., is not miscible with water, 
many of them are planted, greatly enh.inco their but readily dissolves in ether and .alcohol. It pos- 
appearance. D. is divided Into the Allstadt, on scsscs the power of producing Anccsthesia (q. v.), 
the right bank of the D'lissel ; ’ the Karhladt, just as Chloroform (q. v.) does ; but the great difii- 
founded in 17SC by the Elector Karl Theodore, on culty of preparing D. L. in commercial quantities 
the left bank ; the Neusiadl, on the Rhine ; and must retard its employment as an anresthetio. 
the recently built Frkdrichsladl, to the south. DUTCH RUSHES. See Eqotsetom. 

A colos?.d equestrian statue of the Elector Johann dUTEKS, Loots, a French writer, was bom .at 
ulir®- ’,^^o° founded a famous picturo.g.allery Tours, 16th January 1730. Being a Protestant, he 
here in 1710 the pictures of avhioh, however, sought to make his way in England, and occupied 
■were removed to Munmh in 1M5— stan^ himself .at first in teachmg and m self-improvement, 

of the five squares of pussoldorf. The DUssddorf At last, be accompanied tlie Engbsb ambassador to 
Academy was founded in ;iG7, reorgamsed m 1822, the court of OW as his secretary, and afterwards 

iBoo remained as charg&-d’ affaires, a position which he 

1822-182G,.mderthern.anagemontof CoiTiebu3and occupied twice sAsequently. He hold a pension, 

r presented to the rich living of Ekdon, in 

and pestphaha was foimdod here m 1828. The Northiunterhand ; and was likewise made Histo- 
prmcipal Buildings of D. are tbe old electoral riographer Royal of Great Britain. He died in 
palace) the present palace, the residence of the 1812. His numerous works display great versatility 
governor of the provmco ; the govei^ent hoi^e, ang knowledge of the worlA He undertook the 
the observatory, to'iro-haB (built m lo67), theatre, comprehensive, though not complete, edition 
gyinnasium, and pubhc bbrarj- Of the ecclesias- „£ Leibnitz’s works (G vols., Geneva, 1769). In his 
tical edifices, the rnostremarkaUe are the cnurches Rcdterclies mr VOrigine des DCcouvertes attrihuies 
of St Andrew and St Lambert, and the church aux Moderncs (2 vols., 1760), be rates tbe Imow- 
of tne Jesmts, a handsome .and highly ornate stnic- jegge and invention of the ancients by far too 
t^e havmg two steep es. _The Hofgarten, one wh. The Tocsin (Rome, 1769). which .afterwards 


ri;rrrf.iL 1 (Laaj. 1777, contains some sharp attaclis on 

railwav Roussc.au. There is considerable 

i’ ri’ ‘ ^ mdustrics historical interest in his mstoirc de ce qui s’est 

nf I'fa ■ ^ Vf ® y progressing. A great part passe pour le Setablissement d’une BCgence en 

^”0ieterre (Loni 1789). He also wrote several 
mfantfripo ^ aocoHnt great able trc.atise3 on numismatics .and other subjects. 

Considerations Theologiqucs sur les Mogena 
„ distacts for exportation. Pop. (1871) 69,351, derCunir toulcs ks Egliscs Chr6licnnes <fa.r. 1798), 
most of a^om are Catholics, ^ong with the he proposed that a couneff should compose a 
duchy of Berg, D; came into the possession of confession of faith grounded on the decrees of the 
irussia m 1815. It yas made a free port in 1B29, councils of the first six centuries. His M^oircs 
and smeo that time it has prospered. It has daily Voyageur qui sc repose. (Par. 1806) met with 

communication with Mayence and Rotterdam by general favour. 

the Rhine steamers. Industry and commerce h.ave ■nTT'n'r7nr'm7 'T' tt...™. 

likewise received a new impulse since D. became f JoAcnni ^^■RI, an emi- 

the central point of several Hues of raUway. “f m 

T^TTCT' "RT? A Tj’Ti ' g ^ tbc Oulltcau do NCoh (Poitou), 14:tli November 

DUST-BRAKD. See Sunir. 1776, and came to P.aris in 1802, to study medicine. 

DU STEE, the largest river of Beloocliistan, His career as a student was brilliant, and in 1808 
enters ^the Arabian Sea, in lat. 25® 3^ N., and long, ho "was appointed military' physician to Joseph 
Cl® 45' E. In proportion to length, it is certainly Bonaparte, long of Spain. Soon after, ho became 
tbe least considerable stream m existence. It is physician-in-chief of the hospital of Burgos, then 
about 1000 miles long ; and yet it has been found devastated by typbus fever. Returning to France 
to^ be, at its^ mouth, 20 inches deep, and 20 yards in 1809, he gave himself up exclusively to the study 
>Wde. During its entire course, it is, in its of nature, and published a series of works on physics 
permanent character, remarkably shallow; and, and physiology, full of new ideas. In 1819, ho 
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became concspondent of the Itoyal Academy of 
Science;' in 1S23, of the Itoyal Academy of Medi- 
cmc; and in 1831, a member of tbo former. He 
^ed 4tli Pebroaiy 1847. ibe substance of all B.'s 
invesla^iaons and discorcrics is contained in Lis 
M6moires pow lervir a VJJiitoire Attalomigue ct 
Pliysiolofiique dta VCgClaux d det Animavx (Paris, 
1837). He is b«t Lnotm Lis icscarcLes on the 
passages of fluids tbrongb animal and vegetable 
mibstanccs. The passage of a fluid from in^out, 
in'nards, Lo calls mdotmosii; and from \ritLui, 
outward, exomoais. TLcso teams Lave sinco been 
'widely adc^cd by pL 3 rsiologists. Sec Diffdsiok of 
Liquids akd Gases. 

DU'TTHEAH, a city of Bnndclcimd, in Central 
India, lies between Agra and Sanger, being 123 
miles to the sonth>cast of tbe former, and 148 to 
tlio nortb-ivcst of tbe latter. IVil^ a ponnlation of 
about 50,000, tbe place bas many good Lonses, the 
I'csidcnces of the principal zemindars or londboldcrs 
of the ndghbonrbood. Like most towns in Bnndd* 
ennd (q. v.), D. bas a T<aky site; and it is siir- 
nnmded by a stone-wall 30 feet bi^. The Ink 
and long, are 25° 40' N., and 78° 31' E. 

SUTTEEAH, the principality or raj of which 
the above-mentioned city is the capital, is n pro- 
tected but not tributary state, extending in N. bit. 
from 25° 32' to 2C° 18', and in E long, fiom 78° 15' 
to 78° 54'. It contains 830 square miles, and 
120,000 inlinbitants. The revenue is fully £100,000; 
and tbo armed force numbers 0000 men, 

DUTT. See Enucs. 

BTiySE, FnuDENS VAjr, a Belgian writer, ■was 
bom in Dendemonde, in Belgium, September 28, 
1804. After completing bis academical career, bo 
was appointed Archivist of bis native town, from 
which lie was removed to the same oiSco in Ghent. 
He sjDon afterwards received the offlee of Professor 
of Kational Uistoiy in the Athenaeum, and was 
mndo a member of various learned societies both in 
Beiginm and France. He (bed November 13, 1859. 
B. 'Was ono of tbe chief contributors to the revival 
of Flemish literature. As a poet, ho was less 
remarkable for genius than for |irodigious fertility ; 
bis pieces all bear the stamii of improvisation, of 
wbieh he was a great master, ^veral of 1^ pro- 
ductions, both iKictical and prose, obtained pmes 
from literary societies. Of 47 poetical x>uhlica- 
tions issued by B. between 1836 and 1859, wo 
may mention Vadnlandadie P<Kzy, Sfatalia, ElcgiCn, 
Gcdicfiljea voor Kinderai, Hd KlavetWad, and 
A'icuirc Kindergedicitijea. 

BWALE. Sec Bclladoxx.!. 

BWARF. See Gu>'ti9 asu Bwaufs. 

BITAllFEB TBEES, growing in flower-pots, 
aro a cliaractcnstic ornament of Chinese and 
Japanese bouses and gardens, and tbo prodnetion 
of them is an art which has been carried to great 
perfection. It depends on the prevention of an 
nbimdant flow of s.sp, so that whilst the tree is 
kept living and healthful, vegetation docs not go 
on with its n.stiiral activity, ^o trees arc planted 
in shallow and narrow flower-pots ; caro is taken 
that their roots never pass into tbo ground beneath ; 
they aro very sparingly sniiplied ■with svater; their 
strongest and leading shoots arc pinched oIT, and 
their branches arc bent and twisted in Tnrions ways. 
A very extraordinary dw.-irfing is the result of these 
and other such processes ; and the d'warfed trees 
not nnfrcqucntly abound in flowers and fruit. 

BWA'BKA, a maritimo town of the province of 
Guzerat, in India, stands on tbo west side of the 
oemnsnla of Kati^var, being in lat. 22° Iff N., and 
long^69° 1' E It is ono of the most sacred places 

- 


in tills part of Bflndnstan. On an eminence over- 
hanging the sco-shore, which was once an itick 
stands a great t^ple of ICriabTin, presenting to the 
mariner a coni^cuous landmark; while, connected 
therewith by a cedonnade, is a smaller «lifice dedi- 
cated to Bcoiri, the mo&er of Eiishna. XheGumti, 
a bordering ir^et whuih barely leaches the ankle, 
is, notwithstanding its inrigniflcance, on object of 
profound veneration. 

BWIGHT, Bn TaioxHV, a well-known American 
theologian, was bom at Nortiuimpton, in -Massa- 
chusetts, May 1^ 1752; studied at Yale College^ 
Newhaven; and was licensed to preach in 1777. . 
Bnrmg the War of Independence^ £0 was for some 
time a chaplnin in the American army. In 1783, be 
was ordained minister of Gtcenflddin Coimecticnk 
where he also conducted an academy for tweWe years 
■with distinenished success. In 1787, tbe College of 
Princeton, New Jersey, conferred igi him the degree 
of B J). ; and in 1795, he was clecMd Fresidem of 
Yale College and Professor of Biviniiy. Ho died 
Janna^ 11, 1817. B.'s principal work is bis TIaologg 
Explained and Defended in a aeriea ^ 173 Sermona 
(5 vols., Middletown, Conn. 1818, &c.). It 1ms been 
frequent^ icprini^ in England; and used to be — 
ns probably it still is in quiet country quarters- 
very jiopnbur among dderly persona of a serious turn 
of mind. _ B. was not a great or orietoal tbiiikcr ; 
but Ins mind was fertile in tiieproduraon of respect- 
able ideas, which, tiiongh suiflmentiy commonplaM, 
were yet pleasing both in ^cmsidvcB, and from the 
inmortont nature of the subjects to which tiny 
reicricd. Among his otoer ■writings may be men- 
tioned, Tkt Oanipieat tf Canaan, an A^'e Poem (1785) ; 
Travda in JS'ew England and Eew York (1821), 
reckoned by Southiy the most important of bis 
writings ; and two volumes of Sermona (Edin. 1828). 

BWl'NA, NoirntEiix — as distinguished from tlio 
Western Bwina or BlSna (o. v,)— an important river 
of Bussia, has its origin m the confluence of tho 
Snohona and the Jng, two streams, the latter more 
than 200 miles, and tbo former nearly 300 miles 
in length, rising in tho sonth of the province of 
Vologda, and uniting in lat. 60* 45' N., long. 46* 
30' E lEie B., from the union of these streams, 
flows north for about 50 miles, and receives the 
Tytchegd.-! from the cast, a river 500 miles long. 
At this point, tiieB. becomes navigable, and hero it 
alters its direction, and proceeds north-west toward 
the Gulf of Archangel, into which it flows, having 
been joined on the right by the Pinega, and on the 
left ly tho Wnga, and having traversed n course of 
about 700 mills. Tbe basin of tbe B. compnihends 
an area of 123,900 squoro miles. Its average ■width 
is from 500 to 600 feet; heforo dchtmobing into the 
White Sea, howcviw, its surface, which is there 
marked by many itiands, increases in ■width to 
about four miles. Tho waters of the B., the largest 
river Aat falls into tho 'VVbitc Sea, arc abundantly 
supplied with fish. Vessids of more than 14 feet 
draught caimot enter the B., on account of the 
shoals at its month. 

BYOE Alexakder, on English litcmry historian, 
■U’os bom at Edinburg 30th Juno 179& Ho ■was 
educated at the Him School of ■tiiat city, and 
afterwards at Oxford. After ofCciating for some 
time as curate, he settled in London in 1827. His 
literary reputation is chiefly based on liis editions 
of tho older En^ish poets and authors — George 
Pcclc, Eobert Grccnc, John Webster, Shirlqy, 
(Diomas Middleton, John Skdton (an author of mo 
beginning of the IGtii a, previon^ lit^e known), 
Beaumont and Flotehcr, Ford, and Marlowe, with 
Mographics of tho authors, and instructive notices. 
He also edited the poems of Shokspeare, Pope, 



DYOE-DTOK. 


ftnt angcestcd to the great poet the idea of Ida lesa thaw those of Lis master. He is a yonng man 
drama u the samo name, tma besides published (d one-and-tweniy, irboso parente are persona of 
for the S^b^aio Society, os well as another conaiderahle propmy, and it will be difficult, &arc- 
entiUed Sir ^omas More, In conjunction wiih fore, to induce him to remove.’ Soon after this — 
Collier, Killiwell, and Wrigh^ he foimded the namdy, in 1621 — by advice of Knbens, he idaitcd 
Percy Society for the publication of old English Italy. The works n tho great Vhnetians were the 
ballads, ^aya, and poems. His ability as a com- first to attract his attention. After leaving Yenicc, 
mentator on Shakspeare is proved by his Complete Genoa was the next city he resided in, then Rome, 
Edition of the ITorieofShaitpeare; the Text revitei; and he went a secimd time to Genoa, £cmu whenco 
nith Account of (he lAfe, Playe, and Editions of he made a short visit to Palermo. Van Dydc was 
Shatspeare, ETotes, &e. (ISo^. He died in 1860. five years in Italy, mtd from the number of portiaita 


cLSh? V paints of his day, engraved by •^StSmans, 

^ 'vhich ore now in tho possesmon of 

Sia niMlt(!d*«ttmi’«nn Bucdeuch, were also painted at this 

fte It “ «tated, that about l(Sa-1631, Van 
country, he settled in Eilinimty h, where, visited En^du^ and, 'witli >«> 

miinting portraits,* ho eontrib^d laige^ to the no^sti^tm^nfnMihh^ 

^•bifions. Tho first picture ho oxhib^inEdin- to 

bnigli traffi in the Paptifrinn afeyW ftnil tTiAiip li n yiwftiwp 163^ he came to laiglaiid, ly mvitoti^ rf Bari 
gS^power, was S^p^% ISoTbSlSKlt 
his ‘P^’ however, exhibited at 
the some tim^ was very anecesaful, and most of his ^ 

after-eantcibntioiia to fte •RrMWBnw. of the Boval now numerous, he^ raablcd 

Soottuh Academy, of which he was a mS^ s^le, mtertamj^^peopto .rf hi^ nmk, 


hesd-maaterahip of the HW School i 
Somerset Hona^ on ofiSce wld^ ho 


™S fifth son of Lwd Oowrioi Van Dyck died in Eondon 
, *" in 1641, leaving proper ty to tho amount^ it is said, 

L j about £20,d0(h Only twenty years are included 


tho London. Hnivraity. Ho l.iTn’ioiii yuo uumi«r m 

ti.. •» w^hat IS thought to be good anthont}', 
fa “*“■ incredible, for in Snuth’s Catalogue 

dec^ZSdS^of W«t^LS^a a^m Wmk. tho Put^ and E lenSS, 

iTK i MiuMwa- «nu MHi. a onse Pamters, tiiere ore desenptions and interesting pap- 

ticulais of upwards of 950. This artist’s worlS 
classed os executed in three distinctly marked 
an .^ornate of to B«^ .^demy m 1844, and rtylcs— L Those painted in Italy during his resi- 
Academieian m 1848. The fbllowini: are some of .r ««. laoi Ain 1 MA . 


a'Hi.t^duetions'bet^ 16^.and 


mueh.mp<wtoorb'odiofeolouriatolight»,andtraii.. 
ns^ parcntylTto shad^. Perhaps it^ during this 

Herbert at Eemerton (1861). He died in 1864. period of his career that ho executed his finest works. 


,-mcture of Snyders’s wife, now belong- 
id of Worwi^ ; and to portraita of 


his having settled in England, where he executed to to the Ead of Worwi^ ; and to p 
numerous works, which enable us to realise most df Pulip lo Boy and of to wife Madame le 
to personages whose actions form prominent pennts ohosed by the Morqnis of Hertford at to 
in the hist^ of this conntry. He was bm at king of HoUaud’s pictures. SL The po 
Antwerp, 22d March 1599. His father, according to pointed in ^gland between 1631 and 1( . 

Hbubraken, was a gloss-painter; and it is said tot ore noted for grace and elegance, but many of them 
to talent was fostered w his mother, who painted were often sltot in exectoon, or done — ' 
landscapes, and was skilfnl in embroider. After assistants. 'Vto Dyi^’s bi^gra]fficni ai 


he was, in 1616, odmitto os a pupil of Bubens, who subjects, and express regret tiiat he devoted so much 
was not dow to appredato to great talents. In a of to time to pmtrait-painting; but different nations 
■ letter, dated 17fh July 1620, addressed to to Earl seem to bo now gaining groimd. Ho Sori^uie 
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subjects by Bnbens or Van Dnl:, or prodused m apy 
of the later schools, irill stand comparison, for purity 
of feeling and ax>pTcmriate technical escention, \ritii 
the 'worhs of the earlier nastets ; and tho alle^rical 
pieces so much in rogue in tho ITtb c., oio little in 
acconlanco iriib the ideas of the present time. Bat 
the portraits by Van Dyek are all interesting and 
reliable histones, recorded rrith marrellous truth 
and vividness, of characters who played important 
parts in an era noted for great events — and as works 
of art will rank with the productions of the best 
schools. 

Van Dj'ck’s etchings aro admirable. Several of 
tho portraits in tho eweetion of imrtraits of artists, 
arc etched by liim- Tho impressions of those that 
were thrown off, when the hc.ads merely were etched, 
.arc of grc.at value ; indeed, in expression and spirit, 
they have never been equalled. 

DVEIXG is tho art of staining or colouring yam 
or cloth. It has been practised among eastern 
n.ations from time immemorial ; and in the sacred 
wntmgs, we read of the Acstments of the high- 
pnest being dyed purple, of linen cloths being dyed 
iiluc, purple, and sc.arlct, and uf rams' skins being 
dyed red. The fiimous Tynan purple is believed 
to have been discovered by an inhabitant of 
Tyro fifteen hundred yi;.aia n.a; and immediately 
afterwards the IVrian piirplo became tho badge 
of roj-alty, .and cloth dyed with it commanded a 
princely price. The Egyiitians, Greeks, and Homans 
practised the art of dyeing ; and gradii.slly it became 
more and iiinrc widc-iipre.id as cnalisation advanced, 
the discovery of Ameno.a and other l.snils materially 
incrcasmg the number of dyc-studk In earlier times, 
dyeing was much more extensively fullewcd ns a 
domestio art than it is at the present time. In the 
Highlands of .Scotland, however, females arc still in 
tlio habit of dyeing cloth firoicn by immcismg it in 
a eolation of copperas (snlphatc uf inm), and then 
treating it snth a dceoctiun of sumach, logwood, 
and ciwcl (Parmflta om]Aalodc»), a lichen which 
covers many rocks and trees in moist situation; 
Itad, by immersing the chith or yam in an infusion 
of the bark uf the alder-tree {Alitun glntinosa), 
along with copperas and a little sumach ; jtelloir, by 
the common hc-stlier (fnlluna vulgaris) and alum ; 
m/, by the roots of bnl-straw [Oalium tvrum) aniL 
alum, &C. 

The Dyc-staifs (q. v.) employed in tho various 
pMccsscs of dyemg arc numcruus, and when two 
or moro aro associated together, many dilTcrent 
shades and colours aro produced besides the original 
colour yielded liy ciclk The dyeing matcriaU aro 
procured from the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, and aro often very costly. The arrange- 
ments connected with dyeing operations aro at 
times simple, whilst at other times they aro com- 
plex, and require tho ^atest earn and skill on 
tho part of the dyer. In communicating tho deep 
indigo blue to woollen cloth and yam, a vat is 
taken, about G or 7 feet m diameter, and S to 9 feet 
in depth, .md nearly fiUcil with water, along with 
IS to 22 lbs. of indigo, 10 to 20 lbs. of m.addcr, 7 
to 0 lbs. of bran, and generally 7 to 0 Ilia, of wood. 
After the rcqiusitc faoihng, and tho addition of 7 or 
8 lln. of lime, to form an alhi^nc liquid in which 
tho indigo cim be held in solution, the whole is well 
closed over with tightly fitting wooden covers; and 
in a day, tho putrid fermentation of the woad and 
hran proceeds, tho result of which is to abstract the 

3 n from the hluo indigo, tho colour of which is 
ally reduced till it assumes a yi^orrish colour. 
Hud tho solution then contains indigo white. If 
woollen yam or cloth is now dipped m this liqiud, 
it comes out of a ydlow tint, from tho attachment 
of tho white in^go solution: but when exposed 
ns 


to tho air, tho oxygen immediatdy begins to act 
upon tho whito indigo, combimng with it, so as to 
form oxidised or blue indigo, ana os the process of 
oxidation proceeds, the yam or doth becomes first 
of a sreemsh and then of a blue colour. If the 
doth bo again soaked in the y^owish solution, and 
subscqnentiy exposed to the air, the depth of the 
blue colour may ho increased step by step, till it 
arrives at that deep shade of blue so wdl known, 
cspedal^ in the coarser qualities of woollen doth. 
In the ^cing of cotton with indigo, tho vat is pre- 
pared dilfcrcntly. 9%o indigo is fiirt ground into a 
tbhi paste with water, and afterwards ^ced in a 
vat wi& jmtosdphatc of iron and muk of lime. 
The lime (DaO) takes tho sulphuric acid fSO.) from 
the sulphate of iron (FeOSO,), forming sulj^ate of 
lime (CaOSOj), and libcrati^ protoxide, of iron 
(FeO), which immediatdy abstracts tho oxyi^ from 
the blue indigo, reducing it to white indigo, and 
the latter dissolves in the excess of 'lim^resent in 
the vat, yielding a colniirlcss solution. > Vnen cotton 
cloth or yam is dipped in this, it comes out of the 
vat almost colourless; but on ciqwsnrc to the air, 
the indigo becomes rcoxidieed, and the doQi passes 
to a green, and ultim.ately to a de^-bluo shade. 
Hie &th or yam is then washed in water, and 
afterwards soaked in very dilute sulphuric add, to 
remove any oxide of iron remaining attached, and 
rewashed in water, when tho blue colour becomes 
more bright and dear. 

In the fixation of colour upon doth, recourse is 
often had to a mordant (see Cauco-fuintixo), 
which acts as a middle agent, and attaches the 
colour to the cloth. Tiic principal mordants are 
alum, cream of tartv, and salts of tin. Previous 
to the applic-ation of any colour, tho doth or yam 
must be well cleansed from ^.isc, oil, &c., by 
scouring in soda or in soap, and .except where 
tho matcri.-d is to be dyed of a dark colour, the 
goods are also subjected to the process of bleaching. 
In tho aasc of fabrii» which requiro a smooth 
surface, tho preliminary operation of singeing of! 
the loose h.airs is resorted to. See CAUCO-riUMcro. 

Dvtiko or Corros'.— The following receipts for 
the dyeing of cotton apply to 10 li& weight of 
cotton yam or doth, imeh is found to be tho 
smallest quantity capable of being wdl dyed at one 
time. The proportions of each ingredient may be 
, altered, however, so as to correspond with'tlio 
quantify of doth or yam to be operated upon. 

1. Common Blarli . — Take 3 lbs. sumach, and treat 
with hot water; steep the goods in the hot decoction 
for some hours ; wring out; wash for 10 minutes in 
lime-water, and for .K) minutes in a solution of 2 lbs. 
copperas. Wash the goods well in cold water, 
sometimes repeating the treatment with lime, and 
rewashing ; then work the goods for SO minutes 
in a wa rm solution of 3 lbs. of logwood, and afrer- 
wards with 2 oz. copperas; work again for 10 
minutes ; wa<:b, and dry. 

2. ifrt Bfoek — Proceed ns at 1, adding 1 lb. of fustic 
with tho Iqgwood; and when 3 pints of iron liquor 
am used instead of the 2 oz. copperas, a mom bril- 
liant black is obtained. 

3. Blue Blad :. — Use the indigo blue vat, and then 
proceed as at 1. 

d. Brovn. — Treat tho goods with a yellow dye ; 
then work for 30 minutes in a deeoction of 2 lbs. 
lima wood and 8 oz. logwood; lift and work with 
2 oz. alum for IG minutes; then worii, and dry. 

C. Catechu Broum^ — ^Immerse tho goods at a 
boiling temperature in n decoction of catechu; then 
imrk for 30 minutes in a hot solution of C oz; 
bichmmatc of potash.^ Wash in hot water, and if 
the bttcr contain a little so.ap, the colour will be 
improved. 
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a spint ydlcnr; then treat for hau an hour with a 
solution of 3 lha of lo^ood ; raise wi& a lit^ red 
li^ior; work for 10 nunntes ; wadi, and dry. 

7. Rtd . — Hake a hot solntion of 3 lbs. of sumach; 
introduce' the goods, and let stand till the liquor 
is _cald ; then wring out, and work in “water con- 
taining in each ^lon a gDl of red spirits (pre- 
pared adding 2 oz. of feathered tin ^ degrees 
to a mixture of fliree parts of hydrochlorio acif one 


Drsnro op Wool.— In the dyeing of wodlen 
lumach; ytaa. and doth, the Tarions steeps are used warm, 
e liquor W the washing in water are done cold. Care must 
;er con- he taken to. remove every partide of grease from 
its (pro- the wool hy washing with soda and soap^ hefore it 
degrees is snhieeted to the process of ^sing, dse the cdour- 
cid, one ing matters will not adhere, iuio more common and 


to a mixture of uiree parts of hydrochloiio add, one ing matters will not adhere, iuio more common and 
part of nitric ad^ and one of water in the edd] for important colours are obtained as fdlows : 

30 minutes; wring and wadi wdl; then work tfie 29. Slack — hy working the cloth in a hath of 
goods for 30 minutes in a lukewarm deooctioii of 3 camwood, then of copperas: after whidi wadi out : 

Ikm 1 11- . -.JJ -Jll J.1 1 H Sj-V J fS . a _ _ Jl ' 


first impregnating it Tvith an oily or fatty substance^ ducoo&m of logwood^ barwood* fostio ; there* 
and then sniqecting it to a decoction of madder. It after of copperas. 

is one of the most dnrahle of all cdoura. 20. Srown . — Tho goods are worked in a hath of 

8. Tdlma or filrata— Work the goo& in a weak fustio; madder, peaehwood, and logwood; then 
solution of acetate of lead ; then wring out; and introduoe into dunta sdntion of copperas : or tho 
work in a dilute sdution of bichromate of potash; goo^ are treated with a bath of mdiromate of 
u'ring out; aud work again in tho lead solution; potash, argol, and alum, wadicd, and then intro- 
witsh, and dry. duced into a hath of fustio, madder, peaehwood, and 


9. Leghorn reffoiA-^Proceed ns at 8. but add a lomrood. 


wa Mbi^rawfsa A BaiwUA— ^.a, aaa UU UUlf ttUU u 

IitUe amotto liquor \rith the solution of bidromaia 
of potodL I 


21. by \rorkiim 
mate of potash and oK 


g in a decoction of biduo- 
um» and subsequently in a 


lOe Spirit TidfoiA^Work the goods throu|^ bath of peach or l<Tnii wood, with a little 
a ^ week solution of protoehlori^ of tin lor 30 Sculet is obtained from cream tartar, 
minutes j then Trork in a solution of quercitron sumodi, and fnstie. 

Iwrk for 15 minutes; ^lift oul^ and work again in 22. QiSnuoa^foom ftfwibinnAl^ cream of tartar, 
tm solutiont and wash m cold water. diknide of tin. Cudbear gives a wine tink 

Uo Oranpa— Proceed as at 8, and afterward pass 23. -Ptu^. Work goods in a ctf tartar, 
tibrou^ lime*watcr at the boiling-point, ultima^y alum, codiineal, red spiritSi 
waahmg in odd water. 24. Oranye— from a bath of sumach, iwnTiiwiml, 

12. J8itt&>-The goods are worked in various fustic^ tartar, and red spirits. 

strengths .of sdutiona of salts of iroi^ such as 25, Pieffoia—foom a bath of tartar and alum; then 
nitrate of iron; wring out; wash* in watm*, a derootiem of bark, sumadi, fustic^ and zed sphits. 
and then tmk in solution of yellow pmssiata of — — • . . . . c-. 

potash ; wring out, and wash m water containing immersion in salts of iron, and in in>l»^tionH of 
a IxWe alum. ^ T he va rious ahadna of bine may be yellow proasiate of potash (see 1^. Alim work tho 
obtained by naing stronger or weaker solutiona. wool in a bath of a^ol, alnm, and fo d i gf* oxtract. 

13. G^reenki— 'II to the moth blue then work in T(ri 27* GVeeR.r— Work the goods in a bi& of fustio, 
liquor jfacetate of alu m i na ) ; wash in water ; work in aicol, ond alum, ond thereafter in a solution of 
decoction of fustic or bark ; raise with solution of xndmo. dark shados of green, sneh as ol ive, 
alum; wash in cold water, and diy. Tiie darker are brou^tout by a bath of fustin logwood, moddw, 
shades of green, as (dive or bottle green, are brou^t and peoSwood, afterwards of copperas. 

out by the use of snmoch and logwood along with 2& Fiolef— from cudbear, logwood, barwood, or 
tbc fustic. camwood, and pootdiwood; 08 i£o alum, ^caddi- 

14. Puce or J!HlaCi*-WQrk the (dotii or yam in red ' tion (^ (smeras bihigs out a puce tint. 

spixita (see 7)i then in logwood sdntion at n tom- 29. DraS. — ^32io mnnifoW shades of this colour 
perature of 140” F., adding a little red spuits, red ore procured from variable strengths of decoctions 
liquor, or alnm ;Tniui, and oiy; or dye the doth blue of modte, peaehwood, logwood, fustic^ associated 
(12) ; then work in solution of logwrood ; odd alum ; with alum and cpppems. 

work again : wash, an<d dry. Hysko ov Bilbu — ^ISie operations connected 

16. Fttfj3|e.^-Soak tho goods in a wann decoction with tim dyeiim of wib are to those already 

of s umach till cold ; work tor an hour in red spirits; sketched onti fiat a more thorou^ soemring of tho 


trash; tvork in hot eolation of logwood; then add a raw material lequiie. to be mode; bo os to remove 
little red ^irits, ond work agom ; wotib, and diy. aU the gnm aim wax bdonging natmally to the 
The variooB Bhadc; of purale may ho obtained by fibre. 

altering tho atrength of the chemicale ; the more 30. Slack is obtained by working the wit-a" 
■umaoh, the browner tho hue, and the more logwood, matoial incopperaa (eulphato of iron), then in log- 
tho bluer the purple become.. wood containing some cuunber liquid, and repem- 

ia Tm^atmtactMcrn Ma \Wmi1w Xkm MMila OA 5^^ Xk^ *- - * ** ■ ^^1.1. . Ai 


minutes 
wood, ti 


well in cold water. 



proceed os at 30: 

32, Nromi. — Obtain on anmge Iw immersion in 
a solution of annotto, then treat with copperas ; and 
introduce into a hath of fustio, logwood atebil, and 
a littie alum. If a more ;^ow tbt is required, 
add mote fustio: redness is obtained by addiim 
I>cachwood, and blueness by the adffition of logwooX 



33. i?a?s arc obtained from peaolm-oodnnd fustic, derived from tlie vegetable and anlmr,! Idncdoms 
and tliereaftcr red spirits. Annctta is used in the far greater number of them from the former’ 
getting np tbe scarlet shades, and cochineal and To the animal Idngdom, and to the class of Insects’ 
safllower in the more expensive red dyes. -Bubics wo are indebted for Cbc/iijicai— and oonseqiientfv for 
and maroons require cudbear. Carmine-Kcrmcs, and Lac, and less directly for 

from safdoivcr, associated with Eulphuric Galls. The Tyrian purple of the ancients is also 
acid and cream of tartar. said to have been a product of the animal kingdom, 

oo. Orange and 1 c«0!«— by treating the goods obtained from a molluso.— The dye-stuffs obtained 
'vutjimoro or less stronc solufciona or annotta, asso- from tlie vegetable kingdom are numerous, and in 
enated inth .alum and white soap. evciy part of the world there are some in domestic 

.>G. /i/nc— from salts opron and ycUow pnissiatc use, avhich have not become articles of commerce, 
of jmtash; or from solutions of siilph.ato of indigo, Such .are those dyc-stuDs of the Highlands of Scot- 
assistcd vath a little alum. . hand, mentioned in the article DvEiNn. Dj-e-stufTs 

1 V , ’P decoctions of fustic and .are procured from plants of vadely different natural 

Eidnhate of indigo, along with a little alum. The fanmies ; there are some indeed in which certain 

cololuang matters appc.ar to be extensively prcv.alcnt, 
dS. drench and PeaH II /idc. ork the silk in a as in SuUacccc (madder, &c.), and the genus C'ccsal- 
ather of white soap to which archil or ciidbc.ar has pinia (q. v.). They are also obtained from almost 
B"'o the required shade. all dillcrcnt parts of plants, .as the he.art-wood 

33. .Drut-from decoctions of sumach, fustic, log- (duramen) of the stem (Logwood, Brazil-wood 


. L 1 f a • ^ a /. , — : : i./4ivt,wu3 iiuxts ixuujHu, (Xw,i ; me corona 

textile fabrics composed of more than one land of (Safilower); the fruit {French J^erries, Annotta, kc.) 
material, generally rerpiircs two or more processes. The principal dyc-stufls arc the following : Ahmirl 
as the pl.an piirsiicd m dyeing wool is seldom (q. v.), useful in dyeing various shades of lU.ac 
capable of fmni; the colour upon cotton. The lavender, and anolet, which .are, however, liable to 
ciistomaiy pl.an followed is to immerse the f.abnc in f.ado on exposure to light. Aloes, obtained by 
the rec|iii.sito baths, to dyo the. wool, and then to evaporating the juice of the .aloe, avhich is gromi 
treat the p.artially dyed material m tho m.anncr in the East and AVeat Indies, Sicily, Ital\% .and 
foimd suitable for cotton. Occasion.aliy, thewoollcn Malt.a. It contains a brown colouring mattei 
ttoad of the cloth is dyed of one colour, .and there- n.amcd Alociin, which may he employed in the pro- 
.atter tho cotton is treated so as to acquire a different duction of a brown tint. Arnotto (q. v.), employed 
Ehado or <-’olour. Ihe procUicing of a coloured in imparting tho various shades of vcllow, orange, 
pattern on cloth h.as already been considered imdcr .and scarlet, to silk, wool, and cotton. Archil, 
Lauco-pki-n mo. jaelding, when infii.scd in water, a crimson dyo 

DYER, Gror.ur, an antiquary .and schol.ar of _grc.at beauty, though fugitive, and used in 
some eminence, was bum in London, hfaroh 15, finish to wool and sUJe 'which have been 

1755, and was educated lirst at f'hrist’s Hospital, previously dyed. Larberry rotit, imported from 
and afterwards at Ein.aniiel College, Cambridge, I^tbes, and containing a yellow colotirino 

wliioli ho entered in 1 77-1, and wliero, after fmir ro-vtier called berhcrln. BrazU-xcood, often called 
years' study, ho took his degree of B.A. During the pcach-tcood, containing Irazilin, wliioh, in contact 
no.xt fourteen years, ho was variously engaged, I'ir, j-iclds a rich red colour. Catmcood 

chiefly at Cambridge, .as usher, tiito’r, and as (<1- v.) or Rancood, has a rod colour simikar to that 
minister (in tho Baptist denomination), but ho °1 Brazil-wood, is generally cmplo3'cd in the form 
linallj' settled in London m 1792. Iloro he devoted ^ coarse powder, and readili- imparts its colour to 
himself princijially to literature, and produced, "'atcr. Catechu, yields a rcdtlish-hroini solution in 
among m.anj' works of le.ss note, tho History of the "'atcr, and performs an important office in the 
Unicersity and CoUeye.x of Cambridge (Lond. 2 vols., dyeing of m.anj’ shades of hroira, black, and green. 
ISM), and Privileges of the Cnivasitg of Cambridge CViicn (q. v.), cmploj-cd in the dyeing of wool .and 
(Lond. 2 vols,, 182!). Ho also contributed l.argc'ly cotton of an orange-yellow colour. Cochineal, cm- 
to inagazine.s. Ho died in London in 18-11. D. P'oj’cd dircctlj*, or indirectly in the form of carmine 
was a man of remarkable straightforw.ardncss and (c:vtracted from the cochineal), in imp.arting tho 

linnr*qfv Ilf nlinfO.stnn r 1 1 1 n 1 1 f inn vvli THOst bonijfjflll YTfl TITlfl PrimcrMi 7 .^,»..a 7 . 


lioncaty of character, qualities whicU arc cvcryAvIicre beautiful red and crimson colours. Frenthj 
discernible in his wnrlcs. Ho was also a poet, i^ersian, Turhcij^ or Spanish harries, obtained from 
although now* forgotten, and never famous. Ecvcral species of Jlhamnus (sec BucKTnor.N), jneld 

DYER, Rev. Joiix, an English poet, w.as horn at ‘?v^nd'’nr - 

Abcrglasncj', in Caermarthenshire, in tho year 1700. feraiAcn), a jcUow dye. 


study for painting. In 1727, he puhUshed his poem mue ; as .mso, m conjimcnon witu 

of Oroiiffni- //iff, rcmarlmblo for simplicity, w.a?mth ol^v^ '’''"T 

of feeling, and exquisite descriptions of nature. He Hviil 'tp 'V Of l-nuts .are emiiloycd 

then made the tour of Italy, and retiimiiig home in »„ \ colour. Indigo 

bad hc.alUi, took orders, and obtained som® respect- ^ dyemg of yarn 

able ecclesiastical preferment. In his didactic poem, 1 ^ which m.ay be after- 

entitled The Fleece (175-1), tho diffioiUt subject is 

treated with great success; but the unprctcndinir fnr or an excellent material 

tone of tho noem made no imnrossion iinnn liU ^ any shades of red, and one of the most 


17r)8. A coUected edition of his poems appeared in ivlnll m ^ a v.), broken up into 

lYci, ^ small chips, or reduced to pow'der, is employed in 

_ ' , i 1 dyeing of i-cds, and, when associated with other 

DYE -STUFFS. Tlio suhsLanccs used in dyeing subst.ances, jnolds purples, violets, and blues. Mlad- 
iiQ the sources of colounng matter, .arc mostly dcr (q. v.), ono of tho most important of dyo-stiifls, 
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is exicnairdy used in tiie dyeing of doUi and 
yam red, purple biwn, &c. Mtaijeel or ItidioM 
madder is used in India instead of madder. Quer- 
eilron yields a rich orange-ydlow, or yellow-Tcd 
dj’C, capalilo of being aftcnraids made a brovm; 
and Trhen nsed after a bine it changes the 
latter to a bright green. Safflincer yields a rich 
y^owdyc. Sandal-vn)od,SantaI or Saimderaviood, 
yields a red colour, which, along with other sub- 
stances, may bo altered to riol^ reddish braii-n, 
and Ecarlctk Sumadi, occasionally called young 
fttslie, is employed as a yellow dye, and also for 
the tannin and galUc acid it contain^ which enables 
decoctions of sumach to bo used with great effect 
for imparting depth or sdlidily to other colours. 
Turmeric, or Indian taffron, is cnmloycd as a 
yellow dye, but is very f^tive. IIW, or TTof^ 
produces a rich but fugiarc ycUow. Woad is 
employed as a blue dye for woollen and rilk yam 
and doth, cither with or without indigo. WongAy 
is a new yellow dye-stuff procured tram, the sced- 
Tessds of a plant bdon£^ to the fanuly of Oen- 
tianea, and imported from ^tavia. 

The above list of dye-stufih comprdends those 
which are obtained, direct^ or indirectly, from 
the vegetable and animal kmgdomsi and a mote 
Icn^ened notice of the substances will bo found 
imdn their respective names. Other dye-stuffs 
less generally n^ are also noticed in the ariddes 
devoted to different orders and genera of plants. 
The tnecallic salts and compounds cnml<^cd in 
dyeing' will be specially noticed under the various 
metals j thus for acetate of lead, sec Leas j sulphate 
of iron, seo htas} &c. 

CoAirXAit CotiOnits. — ^Tho moat recent discovery 
of importance in dyeing, is the esteietion of 
coloured substances of great beauty from coal- 
tar, and the application of these to the colouring 
of doth. At_ the present timi^ these dyes 
of coal-tar origin are most extensively employ^ 
and ^ve riao to the fashionable colours named 
Anilino muple. Tertian x>utple or Mauve, 'Moline, 
Boseine, ^ehnne or Mamnta, Solferiua, Bleu do 
Paris, Aniline green or^Emerudinc, Aziilinc, &c. 
It is only, however, within the last 20 ye<ars that 
these dyes have become practically knownj though 
the preUminary discoveries in connection with their 
extmtion were made in 1820. The condensable 
praduct OTgaa lignor obtained during the destmetive 
distillation of coal in gas-works, consists of aqueous 
matter holding salts of ammonia in solution, and 
tar with ruphtha. Tho tar consists of a numerous 
dass of bodies, of which aniline and benzole are 
two. Ihe anilino is present in minnto qnanti^; 
and for manufacturing purposes, means are generally 
resorted^ to for the conversion of the benzoic of 
gas-tar into amlinc. The process followed on the 
commercial scale is to act upon tho benzole I 7 
rutrio add, I 7 which it is converted into nitro- 
benzole, and thereafter, by the action of acetate of 
the pn^xide of iron, it becomes aniline. 

Aniline Purple . — In tho pr^ration of tho dye 
known as anilino purple, solutions of equal eqniva- 
' Icnts of Bidphate of aniline and biehromato of potadi 
are mixed together; and when tho reaction is com- 
plete, a black ynedpitato is ojbtainal, which is dried, 
and tiicn digested several times in coal-tar naphtha, 
to separate all resinous matter. The residue is 
dissolved I 7 successive •quantities of dcohd : and 
the Mlntion being placed in a retort, tho alcohol 
is distilled off, and the anilino pur^o is left as a 
beautiful bronze-coloured substance. Aniline pu^o 
is slii^tly soluble in cold water, more so in hot 
water, and is readily dissolved I 7 the alcohols and 
aniline itscU, It is nearly insolnUo in other and 
naphtha. 


Soteine is most readily prepared on tho com- 
mercial scalo by adding two eqmvolenia of.bhuaido 
of lead to a trailing solution of one equivalent of 
sulphate of anOin^ and boiling tho whole for a short 
time. On filtration, a rose-coloured solution is 
obtamed, whioh is cvapcxratcd down to small bulk, 
when some resin separates, and the roscine is precipi- 
tated by soda or potash, and being collected on a 
filter, can be washed and dried. This dye is readily 
soluble in alcohol, and ^elds a very intense crimson 
colour, which, on being evaporated to dryness, leaves 
a daric metallic-looking and brittle residue of roseinc. 
It is soluble^u water, nut not in nimhtha- 

1'ioUne is procured by tho oxidation of nnilini^ 
arid tho process general^ followed is to heat a 
mixture or two equivalents of sulj&urio acid, one 
equivalent of anfline, and some watw, to the boiling- 
point, then add binoxidc of lead, bml for some time, 
and filter hot. A pnralc liquid is obtained, which is 
bi^cd with potash tiu tho aniline present is vola- 
tilised, and tho colouring matter u precipitated, 
when the latter is thrown on a filter, washed with 
water, and dissolved in a dilute solution of tartaric 
acid. On filtmtion, &e coloured liquid is evaporated 
to small bulk, rcfiltcred, rcprccipitated 1 ^ potash 
and soda, and tho precipitate being dissolved in 
alcohol, yields on elcoholio coloured solution, which 
on distilling off tho alcohol, leaves the violino ns a 
brittle bronze-coloured substance. Violino is very 
sfightiy soluble in water, is readily dissolved by 
alcohol, and is insoluble in ether and naphtha. 

PueJuine or JHagenta is prepared Im odd^ 
anhydrous bichloride of tin by aegrees to aniline. 
Tho materials ore constantly stinnd during tho 
operation, to keep down tbo intensity of tho action, 
and tho rcsnlt is, that much heat is evolved, tho 
mixture becomes pasty, then liquid and brown; 
and as tiro temperatnre approaches tho boiling-point^ 
it becomes a dork, ahnm black liquid, ■maek in 
vm^ thin layers presents a rich crimson colour. 
This liqmd is boiled for some time, much water 
added, the whole reboiled, so as to volatiliae any free 
aniline, and chloride of siwum (common salt) raded 
till saturation, when the fuehsino or magenta is 
precipitated as a golden green, semi-solid, pitchy 
snbstencc. Any resmons matter still remaining 
may bo stmaratra by dilation in benzole. This 
dye may also bo obtained ly acting uyran aniline 
with nitrate of mercury. Jrachsine or magenta 
is sparingly soluble in water, dissolves to some 
extent in alcohol, and is insolublo in etiicr and 
naptha. 

Pleu de Paris is prepared by heating 9 ports by 
wdght of bichloride of tin ana 16 para of anilino 
to a temperatnre of about 350* B., in a scaled tube; 
for SO hours, when a blue product is obtained, which 
is solublo in alcohol, and crystallises therefrom in 
fine needles of a lively blue colour. Bleu de Paris is 
soluble m water, alcohol, wood-spirit, and acetic acid, 
and insolublo in ether and bisnlpburet of carbon. 

Aniline Green or Emeraldine is obtained by acting 
upon a hydrochloric ocid solution of anuine by 
cfilorate of potash, when the aniline becomes oxidised^ 
and yields a doll green precipitate, winch on drying 
becomes on olive-green residao. It is insoluble in 
water, alcohol, other, and benzole^ and in the presence 
of a freo acid the cruen colonr in^roves in appear- 
ance, though it returns to its onginal shade when 
the free ocm is removed. 

Quinoline or Oliindllne is present in coal-to, 
and may bo emplnyed to yield throe colouring 
matters— a violet, a blai^ and a green ; but the pro- 
cesses as yet followed in their preparation belong 
moro to the laboratory experiments of the sdontifio 
chemist than to the practical operations of tho 
monuificturcr. 
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Picric Arid is oWitncfl liy aeiin; up*):! man^* 
nri;anic snbstancc, fu:Ii r.s indi:^), a^inc, cari»lic 
acid, ralicio, filk, alo pim-ri-<ins, &c., by nitric 
acid. On the cocunctcial fcalc, earboUe^ acid' is 
generally cmplnyed, and it ia ilrat treated srith nitric 
acid of slightly less density than 1300 (\ratcr = 1000), 
and aftemrards hoiled srith stronger acid, \rhen it 
ps'^ies into picric acid, and is precipitated on dilution 
vritb Trater. It can be purined by reciystallisation 
from boiling sratcr. Parc picric acid crystallises in 
lamina of a primrose yellow colour. 

Azulinc is the oiuy other colouring matter of 
practical importance deriTcd directly or indirectly 
from coal-tar. It is a brittle, non-erystallisablo sub- 
stance, with a copper-colour^ mctiWa appearance. 
It is sparingly soluble in water, but is soluble in 
alcohol, yiclmng a fine bluo solution with a shado 
of red. ^nreated with concentrated srdphuric acid, 
it becomes a fine blood-red liquid, which, on dilu- 
tion with much water, gives a red precipitate of 
azulinc. 

PiUaeal is a blue colouring matter obtained from 
co.il-tar. , 

Dyeing cf Silb and Wool hy the Coal-tar Coloure . — 
This department of the operations of the dyer ia 
very simple, as the silk and wool fibres possess the 
power of taking up and fixing the majority of 
these colouring matters with great rapidity, when- 
ever the yam or textile fabne ia i^cd in the 
vessel containing a solution of the colour. In 
the dyeing of silk with aniline purple, violine, 
and roaeinc, the alcoholic solution of the colour ia 
diluted with eight times its volume of hot water 
acidulated with tartaric acid, and thereafter treated 
with a larger quantity of edd water. The silk is 
merely worked in this comparatively weak solution 
of the dye till the shade of colour is deqi enough. 
Iho addition of a little sulphate of indigo to the dye- 
vat assists in bringing out a more decided blue tint. 
The same result is obtained by first dyeing the 
goods with Frussian blue before immersion in tlie 
coal-tar colour. When silk is to bo dyed with 
fuehsme, picric acid, chinolme blue or chinolina 
violet, the goods require only to be worked in water- 
solutions of these colours. A httle ocetia add added 
to the vat containirm the fuchsine or picrio odd is 
advantageous, and ita solution of sulphate of indira 
ia mixed with the solution of pcric odd, the goods 
acquire a fine green colour. 

Azuline is attached to silk with more difficulty 
than any of the preceding colours. The sOk requires 
to bo worked first in a sdution of azuline acidulated 
with sulphurie add, and thereafter the liquid ia 
raised to the boiling-point, and the silk continued 
to bo wrorked in iti The goods ore then washed in 
water, worked ip a bath m soap-lather, rinsed, and 
finished in a wedc odd bath. 

Wool is dyed with aniline purple, violine, roseine, 
fuchsine, and chinoline by merdy working the yam 
or doth in a vat contairung a watcr-adution of the 
colouring matter at a temperature ranging between 
112 * ancTldO* F. 

Cotton has not the power of firmly attaching, 
directly, coal-tar colours to its fibre so as to resist 
the action of soda and of soap. When tiie cotton, 
however, is treated with a solution containing much 
tannin, such os a decoction of sumach, or galls, for an 
hour or so, then introduced into a dfluto solution of 
alum or stannato of soda, and, lastly, passed into a 
dilute add liquid, and washed in water, it acquires 
a great power of firmly attadung aniline purple, 
roseine, violine, fuchsine, and ehinoUne colours, 
whenever it ia worked in a dye-vat contdning these 
colouring matters. This prindide of the attach- 
ment of these colours to cotton 1 ^ means of a 
mordant of tannin and alum, may be applied in 


printing patterns upon cloth, as in Ca!in>.i>riat'ng 
(q. V.). The pattern is printcil on the i|,.th i,y 
meana of tannin and alum dissolved in wat r r.nil ' 
thickened with gnm; and afterwards, when tl.e ' 
prcp.arcd goods Imvc been introduced into a hot I 
mlute acid solution of the colouring m.attcr, the I 
dye becomes attached to those parts on svhicli only 
the tannin has been printed, and leaves the other 
parts uneolourcd. Another mode is to mix Uo 
dye with albumen or laetctinc, print on the cloth, 
and then subject to the adion of rtc.am, which 
coagulates the albumen or laetctinc, and .at the same 
time fixes the colour on the cloth. 

BY1K6 SECLARA'TION. By the law of all 
nation^ the declaration of a par^*, m.adr in the 
immediate prospect of death, relative to the mncle 
of his death, is received ns evidence. The ground 
of this exception to the gimcral rule of law, that 
hc.anay evidence is inadmissible, is thus clearly 
stated ly Lord Chief Baron Eyroi'‘That they are 
declarations made in extremity, when the p-art}’ is 
at the point of dc.ath, and when every hone of this 
world IS gone; when every motive to falsehood is 
silenced, and the mind is induced, by the most 
powerfnl considerations, to speak the truth: a 
situation so solemn and so awful is considered by 
the law as creating an obligation equal to that 
which is imposed by a positive oath in a court of 
justice.* In Scotland, me dying declaration of a 
witness is admissible even though he is not himself 
conscious of the d.mger of death. In this respect, 
the law of Scotland difiers from that of EngWd 
and America. The general rules ns to dying ilcrlara- 
tions ore, that they cannot bo received in any civil 
case, and in criminal c-ises only whero the death of 
the deceased is the subject of the ch.arge, and the 
circumstances of the death aro the anlqcct of the 
dying declaration. They mnst bo made, except in 
Scotlcuid, with the full knowledge of impendiug 
death; thi^ are subject to the ordinary rules of 
law os to capacity to give evidence; they mnst 
relate to foots only, and not opinions, and must bo 
freely mode; they mnst be complete in themselves, 
and if it ni^ear that the dying man intended to 
qualify them, they cannot bo received. See Taylor 
on Evidence. 

BYKE,orDIEJ!! (Dutch, dyh), an nrtifici.'il mound 
along the bank of a river or sea-shore, erected for the 
pnrposo of preventing inimdation. The term ia from 
the some root ns dig— henco also ditdi, or the hollow 
from which the dyke is formed, ^o French employ 
the term levCe to signify this species of cmlmnlmicnt, 
of which then is a notable example in the IcvCes 
erected along the Mississippi near New Orleans. 
The principle on which dykes or levCcs are formed 
is very simple. The embankment must be of suffi- 
cient breadth and height to resist the pressure of 
the water, and must be constructed with tliat ca.sy 
slope whi^ will allow the floods to rise without any 
particular impediment This is quite understood in 
practical engineering. Flowing water must not bo 
abruptly resisted, but suficred to rise gradually aud 
expend itsclt It is accordingly of the first conse- 
quence, in all attempts to rcs^n water by embank- 
mg, that the mounds should possess not omy magni- 
tude, but a very gradual rise in the side wmch luis 
to resist the impim of the flood. Forwant of atten- 
tion to this method of embanking, there has often 
been much incficctual ^king of the sea and rivers 
liable to do damage I 7 flooding; 

In no country has the erection of dykes been 
earri^ to such a length os the Dutch Netherlands. 
Consisting to a large extent of low mcadow-hmd, 
formed of materials hroi^t from Switzerland and 
Germany by the Bhinc, there is a constant liability 
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to bo deluged by the several branebes of that river 
prerious to tbeir entering the sea. Inspired by 
a sense of their perilous situation, as well as a 
naturally industrious and painstaking disposition, 
the Dutch have for ages been distinguished for their 
. ingenious s}'stem of river-embanking ; till at length 
the dykes of Holland are spoken of as almost one 
of the wonders of the world. While the country 
generally is guarded against sea-inundations by 
high mounds of sand or dunes, created bj' the 
deposit of light sand blown from the level shores 
(see Dune), the interior is secured from the rivers 
by the system of dj-kes here referred to. These 
ramparts are- in appe.arance long green mounds, 
broad at the base, graduated in their slope, and 
often of EufScient width to admit of a canal or 
road, or both, being formed along the top. To 
give strength to the fabric, willows .are planted .and 
also interwoven like aricker-avork on the sides. 
Carried along the banks of rivers, and in some places 
along the margin of the sea, as aveU as crossavdso in 
'different parts of Holland, a singular net-work of 
embanking is presented, which answers the double 
purpose of a protection from inundation and a 
means of having canals, by which superfluous w.iter 
pumped from the meadows, or polders, m.ay be run 
off into the sea. The whole system of dyking is 
placed under local and general superintendence, at a 
considerable cost to the public. One of the most 
gigantic of these dykes is that along the Helder; 
it measures about six miles in length, 40 feet broad 
at theiiumniit, along which there is a good road, and 
descends into the sea by a slope of 200 feet, inclined 
about 40 degrees. Notwithstanding the precautions 
taken, one or other of the lower branches of the 
Ehino occasionally overflows its banks and lays a 
ivide district of country under water. One of these 
inund.ations took place in the winter of 1860 — ^1861, 
and, committing immense havoc, was the cause of 
much loss and suffering. A good example of dyking 
for the- purpose of drainage is shewn near Haarlem, 
wher(i it has facilitated the withdrawal of the 
Haarlem Lake (q^. v.). 

DYKES.' In volcanic districts, rents freqitcntly 
occur which are filled avith molten materials from 
below, that subsequently solidify, and form solid 
walls, filling the fissures, and separating the edges 
of the disjointed strata. To these walls, geologists 
apply the term dyke, a Scottish word for a wall or 
fence. S imil ar walls of intruded matter occur, in 
stratified rocks of aU ages, and have been coimected 
■with volcanic eruptions belonging perhaps to every 
geological epoch. They consist of similar materials 
to whatever period they belong — 'riz.. Lava, either 
in a graniflar, compact, or glassy condition. The 
dykes connected •with "Vesuvius have been minutely 
described. Those in the great escarpment which 
Somma presents to the modem crater of "Vesuvius 
permit of a careful examination. They are chiefly 
a'crtical, and traverse at right angles the beds of 
lava, scoria:, breccia, and sand which form the 
.ancient cone. They project in relief several inches, 
or sometimes feet, from the face of the cliff, being 
extremely compact, and less destructible than the 
intersected tufl's and porous lavas. In veitical 
extent they vary from a feiv yards to 500 feet, and 
breadth from one to '12 feet. Many of them out all 
the inclined beds in the escarpment -from top to 
bottom, others stop short before they ascend above 
half-way, and a few terminate at both ends, either 
'in a point or abruptly. In mineral composition, they 
scarcely differ from the lavas of Somma. Their 
texture is different at the edges and in the middle ; 
toward the centre, the rock is larger grained, while 
at the edge it is always finer grained, sometimes 
•vitreous. This evidently arises from the rate of 


cooling, it being known that molten trap or lava, 
when suddenly cooled, assumes a vitreous stractiue, 
while a slow cooling, as it permits the mass to 
remain in a condition fitted for the operation of the 
cr 5 'stallinc force, and the segregation of the separate 
materials, produces a more or less granular structure, 
in proportion to the time occupied in cooling. The 
rook forming the dykes is far more compact than 
that of ordinary lava, for the pressure of a column 
of melted matter in a fissure greatly exceeds that in 
an ordinary stream of lava ; and pressure checks the 
ex])ansion of those gases which form vesicles in lava. 
"When the fissiucs have been openings for the egress 
of molten matter, the surfaces have been worn and 
smoothed by the current, the intense heat having 
melted all projections and obstructions to the 
passage of the incandescent fluid. 

The appearances of ancient trap-dykes are very 
similar to those of recent volcanic dykes. Trap- 
dykes generally are prominent objects in the land- 
scape, because, while the softer rocks through which 
they have intruded have been abraded by the sea, 
rivers, or rain, they, being more eompact, stand out 
prominently in the face of precipices or on the level 
siuface of a country. Sometimes, however, from 
chemical action, and chiefly from the oxidation of 
the iron which all trap-rocks contain to a greater or 
less extent, the intruded dyke decomposes more 
rapidly than the containing rock. It then for some 
feet or yards leaves the original fissure .again un- 
occupied. A singular modification of this arr.ango- 
ment may sometimes be noticed, when the intnided 
igneous rock has so indurated the beds through 
■n'hich it passed as to make them less liable to 
weather than the unaltered portions of the beds, or 
than even the dyke itself. In such cases, we find 
two parallel walls of indurated strata rising above 
the general level of the coimtry, and forming the 
b.anks of a ditch produced by the disappearance of 
so much of the dyke. All these appearances may 
be observed in the island of Arran, a locality unsur- 
passed for observing those remarkable geological 
phenomena. Some dykes have had no apparent 
influence on the adjoining strata, even when these 
consist of materials most liable to be affected 
by heat. Thus seams of coal sometimes remain 
unaltered, though in contact -with the supposed 
injected molten matter. Considerable doubt is thus 
cast upon the generally received opinion, that in -all 
cases dykes were intrusions of lava. Tho effects 
that have been produced in numerous instances can, 
however, only be accounted for by supposing that 
the adjacent rocks have been affected by heat. Tho 
■writer has observed in Arran, at a place whore a 
dyke cut at right angles an older one, that tho edges 
of the older dyke, which had been acted upon by 
the current of liquid lava, were converted into true 
obsidian ■to the depth of nearly half an inch. In 
Anglesea, shale at the edge of a dyke 134 feet wide 
has been converted into hard porcellauous jasper; 
and argillaceous limestone loses its earthy texture, 
and becomes granular and crystalline. The chalk, 
in Antrim, is converted, by basaltic dykes, into 
granul.’u marble. Coal, as might have been expected, 
IS often altered in an extraordinaiy degree. "Witham 
describes the effects of the Coolcfield EeU dyke on 
a seam of coal j;hrough which it passes. It is a nearly 
vertical wall of trap, 18 or 20 yards thick, and is 
traceable to a distance of 70 nules running in a 
south-east direction. The coal is about 6 or 8 feet 
thick, and.i3 affected about 50 yards from the dyke. 
It first loses the calcareous spar, which occurs in 
the joints and faces, begins to look dull, and loses 
its quality for burning. As it comes nearer,. it 
assumes the appearance of a half-burnt cinder; 
and approaching still nearer the dyke, it grows less 
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nncl less in tbickness, bccomine n pretty linrd cinder 
only tTTO feet nnd a Iialf in tliickness. lliglit yards 
furtlicr, it is conTcried into real cinder; and more 
immediately in contact vith tlio dyke, it beeomes 
a black substance resembling soot caked tocetber, 
tbo seam being reduced to nine inebes in tbiclmcss. 
Ibo coal thus deteriorated is 53 yards of bad abort 
coal, half reduced to cinder; IG yards of cinder; 
and 10 of aontj' substance. 

DVNA'MICS is that division of blcchanics (q, v.) 
vbieb contains tbo doctrine of tbo motion of bodies 
produced by forces. It is C8scntiall3' a acicnco of 
dcdtictinn fmm tbo lawa of motion (see Mohon; 
L.IU-S OP), under Ti'Iuch head will also be found 
a brief skcteli of the grou-th of tlio science. Tbo 
branches of dj-nnmics c.apnbIo of being trcatnl in tbo 
present work will bo fmind di‘'cussc(l under separate 
beads. Wo sball hero conflno onrsclrcs to giving 
a new of the mam branches and their correlation! 
1. Tile lirst branch of th-namiea do.aI.s m itii the fiin- 
damcnt.al conceptions of the science, tlicir names and 
deliiiitions, such .is velocitv {i;. v.) and the different 
kinds of motion (q. v.), anuarei'teraUd iiintion (q. v.); 
force, acceleratm.; furee, ancl raovini; force (see 
rnner). I’nder this Iir.imh al^i fails the cnnqio. 
Htiiiii of motions (ace t 'oupo-.itiuv op rop.rii, .ixn 
Motions). IT. The si ennd mam branch of dvnamics 
tn ats of the motion, fne or eonstraincd, of points. 
lIiTe two problems aru mlvi il in c.ich e.ise -i. o., 

I whetlii'r the motion In* fris* ..r constrained — vi 7 .,a 
direet and an inverse protili in ; as, for example : 1 . 
To deteniime the [cith of a imint when the forces 
.in" given whii li a. t upon it , 2 . To determine the 
fitpcis or force .acting on a point alien its path is 
pven. Tins dii|sioii Ilf djn.imical pnibleins into 
I direct .and inverse, obtains m all the liranchei. 
It m.i}" Im mintioDcil tliat it wxi bj’ lolving 
the inverse proiiKin th.it Niwton .and IIuyg<"ns 
effeeb'd tlieir gre.itist glnrus m conneetinn' with 
dynamics, llio roithod of treating the case of 
.1 free point now gem rally iinplojid, is line to 
Ihiler. See, under this head, l'i:Nrii.\L Foiirin; 
r.U.UNO Ihilili..., and 1 ‘l.niliTll ix HI. llie thinl 
main branch of djnainu i is eniiierniil iiith the 
motion of a rigid fr^'htem of ]Miints, or of n Mihd 
bodj". Few of the sub limnchi i of this part of 
djiiamies are eapilde of i<i|iositioii in thii work, 
but HU c'p.sTiii: or Ciuition, t'r.NTiir. op O.-eii, 
l.lTlos, I "iiM ij j; nr I'j.in'i ssios", and l’lgfliri.rjl. 
Tlie honour iH'Iongs to Ll'Ab'iidiert of r.stablishing 
a general method of trr.iting problems in rigid 
djTianiics. I’nrviiius to his tune, each ret of Hieh 
]<robliins uai trv.itul on roine princiiile ]ieciih,irl 3 ' 
aiiphc.iblu to Itself, D'^Vlenibert invent! d one 
(which giiei Ji 3 " his name) nppln.ilile to all rueh 

I irnbliiiis. For a htateim-nt of this principle, rco 
liom Dtn'amicn, IV. The fourth main branch 
of d^-namic.s is cnnciTiied with miitions of rotation. 

A lystcni of rigid points niaj* be subject to two 
imkpendent kinds of motiun. It maj* suffer a 
motion of Iraitt'alton in sp.ice, op a inotinn of rotation 
about some imint or n\is within itself, or it may 
suffer at once a motion of translation and a rotatorv 
motion. Thc.se m.iy clearly bo treated conjiinctly 
OP indcpcndcntl3‘ i *bc3' am now iiiiiforml3’ tre.itcil 
independent^", by investigating, I. The velocity nnd 
direction of the centre of cravit3" of the (^"stem; 
and, 2. The direction at cadi instant of tho spom 
tancoiis axis of rotation passing through tho 
centru of gravity (see llOTATlo.v), and tho velocity 
of the rotation of the S3'iitcm nuiid that axis. 
To effect tho second task, Foinsot proposed his 
theoiy of Uoiiples (q. v.). For tho conserration of 
living forces (rirfiiiu riranim), and the principal of 
least actum, see Foncp-s. .Seo also Momp.xt. 
D3'nnmics is used by sonic recent writciu with ft 


wider signification, as denoting tbo scicnco which 
investigates tbo action of Forco (1) in compelling 
rest or preventing ebango^ of motion, and (2) in 
producing or changing motion ; the former branch 
being caUed Statict, and the latter Xinetiea, 

DYTTAMITE, n powerful explosive compound, 
non’ mncli used in mining, in l)TC.iking tip old 
metal, in torpedoes, &c. The names litlio-fracteur, 
gly-oxilinc, nitnto of methyl, &c., arc applied to 
the same _or similar substances, of which nitro- 
gl3*ecrinc is the main ingrccUcnt. Seo Nitbo- 
CLYCEBIKI^ in Sorr,, VoL X. 

DY'SART, ft ro3’ai, parliamentary, and municipal 
burgh and seaport in the south of Fifeshire, on tho 
rocky shore of the Firth of Forth, 12 miles north- 
iiortfi-cast of Edinburgh. It cbicll3’ consists of tbreo 
streets, xvitb a Muall sqimrc. Li the lligb Street nro 
man3’ antimic^ bouses, with in!:criptions and dates. 
It lias ship-building, ll.ix-spiuiiing, and manufactures 
of daniasKs and licks. In the vii"init3' arc coal and 
ironstone mines. Pofi. (1S71) 8910. It unites ivith 
Kirkcald3‘, Ihirntisland, and Kiiighom, in sending 
ft memlwr to ]iarli.amcnt. 

DYSCRA'SIA (Gr. tty, diflienit, and ItuxiV, a 
mixture], a pathologicid term much used in Ger- 
nian3" hy ccrt.ain ."inthoritics, to indicate an lidtcrcd 
combtion of tho blood mid iluids of tho S3’stcm, 
leading to constitutional di.sc.xsc.s, as dropsv, cancer, 
delirium tremens, lc.xd-poisDning, in See C.\cnEXiA 
and DiA"ni!>i!;. 

DY'SKIiTEIlY (Gr. dy, difliciilt, and aif'ron, the 
intestine), a /onii of disease attended ly dischargc.s 
from the liowcl*, nnd differing from DLifrhtca (q. v.) 
chivfl3* in lieing attended I>3' marked fever and jiain, 
ns .also ly tin* prescnco of blood and inflnmraatoiy 
prastnct'i m tbo discharges. D3"scntety is, in fact, a 
disea*s? of tlie mucous ini*mbmiio Of tlie Colon (q. v.) 
or great intestine, nnd w"bcn severe, it is followed by 
the d< stnielion of tlial imicmis membrane to a grc.at 
extent, the inte""tino lieeommg much contractcil at 
mtcivals, ospi"ci.alIy in il ; lower part, and the cracim- 
tmiis Iwiiig tlicrefon' apt to bo retained, especially 
tile mild jMirtions. The most distinctive s3’inptoms 
are excessive pain in evacuating the howels, .and 
frvijnmt ineffectii.al attempts .at LV.aciiatinn (I'acs- 
mbs), tenderness on pressure in the left side of tho 
alKlomcn, di.sch.argcs of lilnnd mixed arilh mucus, 
nnd ciimpaRitivcl3' little f.cc.al imitter ; these svinp- 
toms licing nccomp.anied or followed by intense 
fever, p.assing into cnrl3' depression of strengtli. 
Iljrsentciy is n disease of extreme danger in m'an3’ 
c.a«i"s, and sboiild nlwa3ai lie iilaccil c.arly under 
mcilicil treatment. Die best uomcstic plan, avbcn 
raciheal advice c.annot lie at once prociirvtl, is to 
give a moderate dose of castor ou, gnanled ly 
twent3’ or tliirt3’ drops _ of laiubaniun, and then 
either Dox’er's iiowilcr in ten-grain doses cvciy 
hour or two, or ipcc-aciianlia svino in two or ibreo 
ancce'sivo tc-aspoonfiil doses at siinikar intcnaals, 
each sritb ten or twenty drops of laiiibaniim, acconl- 
log to the effect on the F3'stcm. If vomiting is 
repcatcilly produced, tlio dose of ipcc.acii.anha avaio 
should bo le.ssencd. If the p.ain and irrihation of 
tlio bowels are extreme, the opium liad liotter bo 
given ly a sm.all injection (see Ci,ysti:p.) avith 
sharcli. after tho lower bowel li.as been xvcU cle-anscd 
by a larger avarm-water injection ; and it avUl ho 
well to Tcnc.at tho simple av.arm-avator injection nt 
intervals tliroughout the trc.atmenL D3*Bcntet3’, in 
its most Bca'cro forms, is commanl3’ a diseaso of tho 
ironical rone. It is often found in connection ai"itb 
iniramm.ation of tho lia-cr. 

DVSDYSINE is an org.anic subshaneo 
by boiling uboloidio acid 
anth b3xlrocbIorio acid for some time. It is a 
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ncxitral resinous bodyj 'u’liicli is^dilEcultly soluble 
in napbtba, turpentine, and other common solvents. 

DY'SOpiL, a yello-\v or grayish laminated bitu- 
nunous mineral, often found \rith lignite. It burns 
idvidly, and diffuses an odour of assaJoetida. 

DYSPE'PSIA (Gr. dys^ difficult, and ytcTi-ifs, 
digestion), a scientific term for Indigestion (q. v.). 

(Gr. dys, difficult, and pnoca, 
breathing), a ivord the meaning of v’hich is suffi* 
ciently indicated by its etymology. See Asthilv; 
Respiration, Oeg^vns and Pkocess or, 

pYSTj'RIA (Gr. dysy difficult, and oitros^ urine), 
a d^culty of passing urine. It may depend on a 
variety of causes, as regards vhich, see Bladder: 
and URimrRA. 

DYTI'SCUS (Gr. dy(e,% a diver), a Litmxan 
gcuus of aquatic coleopterous insects or •water- 
beetles, now forming the tribe or family Dytiscida:, 
They are paitamcrous coleoptera ; that is, have 
all the tarsi five-jointed. Their general form is 
oval, the outline little broken, and the surface very 
smooth. The respiratory organs of the perfect 
insect are not adapted to the extinction of air from 
water, and it must occasionally' come to the surface 
to breathe, where it rests for a short time back 
downward, and with the extremity of the abdo- 
men exposed to the air, the openings of the air-tubes 
being in the last segment. The Dytischloi are 










A, Djtijcus Marginal!!, or great M'ater-bccUe; B, larra. 

excessively voraciotis, feeding upon any Idnd of 
animal food, and boldly afctacluug creatures larcer 
than themselves. They arc veiy amusing inmates 
ot the fresh-Tvater aquarium, and sometimes live in 
It for a year or tvo, getting tame, and readily 
commg to be fed irith small earthivorms, hits of 
beef, &e. The species are numerous, and vary much 
in size, some being veiy small, and some almost taro 
inches in length. A very common British species 
IS JX TiiarginaliSj about an inch and a quarter in 
length, of a dark olive colour, the thorax and outer 
sides of the elytra margined with yellow. AH the 
CTecies are found in lakes, ditches, m.arshes, and the 
bM parts of nvers. They often leave the avater by 
lught, and can fly arelh Their lara-ae have the body- 
long and tapermg, composed of eleven rincs or 
Mgments, brides the’ head. They hide themselves 
in tie earth, in chambers avluch they make for 
themsola-cs, before changing into pupm. 

DY'VEI^ (L c., dove), caUed by the Batin 
ctomolcrs Caliunbula, the mistress of Christian IB 
01 JJenmarl^ has been often celebrated in avorks of 
poetry and fiction. She avas bom in Amsterdam in 


B 14SS, and Christian became acquainted avith her in 
1507 in Bergen, avhere her mother, Sigbrit Wylms, 
had settled as an innkeeper. ' She foUoai’ed him 
j to Opsloav, and, aadien he moimted the throne, 
to Cojienhagen. Notaadthstanding the marriaf'e of 
Christian vith Isabella, the sister of the Emperor 
, Charles V., his relation aadth D. avas continued, and 
her mother acquired unbounded influence in the 
^airs of the countiy. Though D. herself never 
’ interfeVed, she avas naturally hated by the party ot 
the nobles ; and her de.ath, avbicb happened suddenly 
' in 151G, avas atti'ibuted, avith almost certainty, to 
poisom The poison avas understood to have been 
, administered to her in cherries by the noble and 
, proud relations of the goa'ernor of the palace, Torhen 
O-ve, avho avas a suitor for the affections of Dyveke. 
On her death, the character of Christian broke out 
in all its saamgeuess. He first ordered the treasurer 
Eaaburg to be executed for baaing said that Torhen 
Oxc had enjoyed the favour of D. ; and then at the 
instigation, as avas giamn out, of a nightly aision, 
Torhen Oxe himself. Samsiie, a Danish poet, aiTote. 
about ^he end of the i8th c., a tragedy called 
Dyv&e, often represented in Copenhagen. The 
story has since been made the subject of several 
novels and tragedies; e. g., Wilhdm Zabmt, by 
J. C. Hauch, a Dane; and Bieldioff’s tragedy, 
Duveke (Berk ISIS). 

DY'VOHR AiTD DYVOUR’S HABIT (from 
the Er. devoir, to oave ; a debtor). In the old 
legal language of Scotland, a dyvour seems to have 
been synon5-mon3 anth a banloaipt. Skene speaks 
of a dyvour, or ‘ bairman ’ (bare-man), as one avho, 
‘being invoh’ed and droavned in debts, and not 
able to pay or sa-tis^ the same, for escheaving of 
prison and other pains, makes cession and assig- 
nation of all his goods and gear in faa’our of ms 
creditors, and dons his dca’our and duty to them, 
proclaiming himself bairman and indigent, and 
becoming debt-bound to them of all he has.’ It 
avas ordained by act of Sederunt (q. v.) of 17th May 
ICOG, that a pillory bo erected near the Market 
Cross of Edinburgh, aa-ith a seat upon it, upon avhich 
dyvours shall be exposed once on a market-day ; and 
before their liberation from jail, they are required 
to proa-ide themselves avith a hat or bonnet of 
yelloav colour, to he avom by them avhile thus 
exposed, and constantly thereafter, avhile they 
continue dyvours, rmder pain of three months’ 
imprisonment if they he found vithont it By 
subsequent acts (2Gth Eobruaiy ICG!), and 23d 
January 1G73}, the dyvour’s habit is appointed to 
be a coat or upper garment, half j-elloav .and half 
broavn, avith a party-coloured cap or hood, to ho 
avom on the head ; any of his creditors being 
entitled to imprison him if he be found avithout it 
The act of sederunt of 18th July 1CS8 presorihes 
as the dyvour’s habit, ‘a bonnet, partly of’ a broavn 
and partly of a yelloav coUour, avith uppermost hose, 
or stockings, on his legs, half broaan and half yelloav 
collqurcd, conform to a pattern delivered to the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, to be keeped in their 
tolbooth ; ’ and declares that the Bords avill not 
hereafter dispense avith it, , unless in the case of 
innocent misfortunes. Eiha’ly, by statute (169G 
c. 5), -the Bords of Session are prohibited from 
dispensing atitli the dyvour’s babit unless, in the 
process of Cessio Bonomm (q.v.), the bankrupt’s 
failure be alleged and proved to haan been by mis- 
fortune. This statute is repealed, and the dyvour’s 
habit abolished, by C and 7 Will. IV, c. 6G — previous 
to which time the harhario practice of avearing the 
habit had, by sufferance of the court, been departed 
from. 

DZB'REK. See Antelope. 
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EZI'GGETHAr, D JI'GGETAI, KIA'NG, 
pi" GOOR {Rjititu I/cmionus), a quadruped 
ncarJy allied to the ais, and believed to bo the 
/leniionvs of Herodotus and Pliny. See Ass. It 
inhabits tlie elevated Bteppes of 'I’artary, extending 
into the Eonth of Siberia and to tho borders of 
India. In appearance and characters, it is intcr- 
rnediato betn-een the horse and tho ass, Trhcnce tho 
ancient Greek name Iiaiiiomis (half-ass). In sizo it 
approaches the horse, ivhieh it resembles also in 
graceftdncss of notion, and in its neighing, rrhich is 
oven inoro deep and sonorous. Its geuoral shnpo is 


much like that of a mule. The D. lives in small 
herds,- sometimes of several in.ales and several 
females, sometimes of a single male with about 
twenty fcm.alc3 and fo.als. It is an animal of great 
llcetncss and shyness, or watchfulness, and possesses 
also meat powers of endurance in flight, so that it 
IS svith difficulty killed by the himtcr. The hlongols 
.and Ttm^ite, however, hunt it very eagerly on 
account ot its flesh. It has been domesticated' .and 
reduced to tho service of m.an, hut there does not 
seem to ho any evidence of its over breeding in a 
state of domestication. 


E 



THE fiftli ktter in the Gncco-Eoinan 
alphabets. Its original and funda- 
mental sound is th.at heard in En". 
' ienl. The sound heard in vie is not 
given to it in any language but 
English. In the series of vowels it 
stands intermediate between i and a 
See LriTERS akd Articdlate Sounds, 
where the various vowel-sotmds repre- 
sented by the character c in English will 


be noticed. 


E, in Jlusic, is the third note or sound of 
tlie natural diatonic scale, and is a third above 
the tonic C, to w'hich it stands in proportion 
as 5 to 4.^ As a major third, that is, when tho 
tonic C vibrates 4 times, the E above vibrates 
5 tiires. E is the third harmonic which arises 
naturally from C as a fundamental note. E major, 
as a key, has four sharps at its simature, viz., 
F, C, G, and D sharp. E min or, as a key, h-as only 
one sharp, F, same as G major, of which E is the 
relative minor. 


EAHiMER OF CANTERBUIIY, a man of 
considerable m.ark in the beg innin g of the 12th c., 
would seem, from his name, to have been tho child 
of Enghsh parents. At an early age, ho entered the 
Benemotiuo monastery of Canterbury; and when St 
Anselm, in 1093, was made archbishop of that sec, 
E. became one of his most devoted friends, sharing 
his e.vile, watching his death-bed, ordering his bniiah 
and writing tho chronicle of his life. E. continued 
at Canterbury, in high esteem with St Anselm’s 
successor. Archbishop Ralph, until 1120, when, at 
the request of King Alexander L, he went to Scot- 
land, and was there chosen Bishop of St Andrews. 
The question of lay investiture of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices was then in its crisis ; there was a controversy 
between Canterbury and York for jurisdiction over 
the see of St Andrews ; that see, again, asserted its 
independence of cither of the English metropolitans ; 
and E. seems to have added to all these perplexities 
a difficulty as to his mon.astic allegiance, ‘Not for 
all Scotian^’ he said to the Scottish king, ‘will I 
renounce being a monlc of Canterbury.’ 'Tlie king, 
on his side, was equally imyielding ; and the issue 
was the retiun of E- to his English* monastery, 
unconsecrated, indeed, but still claiming to he 
Bishop of St Andrews. He was made precentor of 
C.anterbury, and died, it is supposed, m Janmiry 
1124. He tells us that, from his childhood, he was 
a. dihgent observer of contemporary events, espe- 
cially in church affairs ; 'and this habit has given 
more than usual interest to his writings. The 
most valuable are hisjlistoria Noivrum, or Histoiy 
of his Own Times, first printed by Selden in 1023, 
and his Vita Anselmi, or Life of St Anselm, first 
published at Antwerp in 1551. Both these works 
are included in the selection of his writings pub- 
lished by the Benedictines of St Maur (as a supple- 
ment to their edition of the works of St Anselm), in 
1 voL foL (Paris, 1721). His lives of St Odo, St 


Eimstan, and St Bregwyn, of Canterbury, and of St 
M dfnd and St Oswald, of York, were printed, some 
of them, by WOiarton, in the second part of his 
Anglia Sacra (Lend. 1691), and others by Gerberon 
in his Aiisrfnii 0/*era (Paris, 1075), The history of 
E-, in relation to the bishopric of St Andrews, is 
given at considerable length by Lord Hailes, in his 
Annals of Scotland, vol. i. pp, 59—71; and, stdl 
better, in Mr Grub’s Ecclesiastical History of Scot- 
land, vol. i. pp. 209—217 (Edin. 18G1). 

EA’GLE [Aquila), a genus of birds of prey, by 
some naturalists subdivided into several genera, 
constituting a group which contains the largest .and 
mo.st powerful of the Falconidcc. From the most 
ancient times, the E. has been universally regarded 
as the emblem of might and coinage ; and, l3ce tho 
lion, it has been fancifully invested with other attri- 
butes of greatness, such as men thought to harmonise 
with these. Its extraordinary powers of rision, tho 
vast height to which it soars m the sky, the wild 
grandeur of tho scenery amidst which it chiefly loves 
to make its abode, and perhaps also its longevity, 
have concurred to recommend it to poetic regard. 
It w.as associated with Jupiter in the Roman my- 
thology; its figure on tho standards of tho Roman 
legions expressed and animated their eonfidenco of 
victory (seo under). 

Tho e.aglcs have tho beak not curved from tho 
very base, like tho true falcons, nor notched on tho 
edge, neither are their uungs so long in proportion to 
their size. Their wings are, however, very broad 
and expansive ; their legs are very robust ; their 
claws ciuwed, sharp, and strong. In the most 
restricted use of tho generic term, the true eagles, 
of wliich the Golden E. may be taken as a type, 
li.ave .a rather short bill, curved from the core, with 
a slight ^festoon on the edge of tho upper mandible, 
the tarsi .arc short, and feathered down to tho toes. 
This last character distinguishes them at onco from 
the Ernes (g. v.), often also called eagles. There arc 
several species of true eagles well ascertained, although 
in this as in alhed genera much confusion has arisen 
from tho diversity of plumage at different ages. — 
The Golden E {A, chrysactos ) — of which what is 
called the Ring-tailed E. is the young — is about 
three feet or three feet and a half in length, and 
eight feet in spread of wing. The female is rather 
larger than the male ; tho colour is d.ark brown, in 
some parts almost black, the head and back of tho 
neck in mature birds covered with pointed feathers 
of a golden-red colour ; young birds have a consider- 
able part of tho tail white. Tho Golden E. is tho 
laigest of the European eagles, and is found not only 
throughout Europe, jireferring wild and mountainous 
situations, but throughout almost the whole northern 
hemisphere : it is amongst the birds of India, of the 
north of Africa, and of North America ; and tho 
B.avaee warrior of tho Rocky Mountains, ‘ as well as 
tho Highland chieftain, glories in his e.agle plume.’ 
Although occasionally seen in all parts of Britain, it 
builds its nest only in mountainous districts, carry- 
ing a few sticks and bnambles to tho inaccessible 
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shelf of a rocky precipice, ■where the cg£;3 arc depo- 
sited almost on the hare rock. The Golden E. is 
now rare even in the Highlands of Scotland. A 
gre.at quantity of ]>rey is necessary to support a pair 
of these birds and their two or three young ones ; 
and not oul3’' hares, game of evciy kind, ancl lambs 
are carried to the eync, but larger animals are some- 
times attacked, aud .almost every district avhero 
eagles build their nests has its storj’ of children 
carried off to feed the eaglets, .and often of their 
almost miraculous jiresonaation. — The next in size 
to the Golden E. .among the eagles of Europe, is 
the Imperial or Grecian E. (A. imperlrilh), Init it is 
more common in Eg3q)t than in Europe, and h.as 
never been seen in Eritain. — The Spotted E. [A. 
iwvm) has occurred in the south of Ii-eland. — There 
is an .Australian E. (A./ncojus). 

Eagles were ranked among what were called, in 
the language of falconrj", ignohio birds of jirej', .as 
incapable of being tamed and ciniiloj-ed to assist in 
the siiorts of man. But either the Golden E. or the 
Imperial E. is used 113’ the Tartars in the ch.ase of 
antclojies, avolves, foxes, I..n-es, Ac. 

The lute-tailed E, or Ginercoiis K. of Britain 
is the common Erne (ij. v.). The White-headed E. or 
Bald-headed E. of America — the chosen emblematic 
E. of the I’nited States— is also an erne, ^^^l.at 
particiUar sjiccies was the emblem.atic E. of the 
arcients, is not more ceitaiii than what is the original 
eniblematie Scutch thistle.— Others of the E. group 
of Ftilconiihv are kiniwn as Marsh Eagles, Harpy 
Eagles, Eagle-haw k,s, 0spii3,H, Ac., some of which 
anil be noticed in tlnar pl.aeis. 

The head aii.l foot of the golden c.agle .are 
figured in the article .Atciltniis, its skeleton in 
the article Bir.u-. 

E.VGLE, the king of bird”, is 
used heraldieall3’ .a.s an emblem of 
magnanimity and fortitude. It is 
varioiisl3’ represented, the be.st 
known mode being Disjilaa-ed (q. aa) 
or S]iread out, either avitli tw o lie.ads 
—as in the arms of the Germ.an 
eiiuiire, m aeliicli case it is popii- 
Iligle Hisplaycil. Iarl3' knowni as a spread eagle — 
or with one head, as in the arms 
of the kingdom of Pnissi.a. 



EAGLE, as a iiiihtaiy staiid.ird, was adopted Iw 
the Boiiians, and even 113' nations preceding them in 
Insloraa The I’ersiaiis, in the tune of C3TU3 the 
A oiiiiger, hare an eagle on a sjiear as a standard. 

The lioiii.aiis for some 
time used the eagle, the 
wolf, the hoar, the horse, 
and the iiiiiiotaur for 
staiidanls, hut nftenvards 
aliandoiied the hast four, 
and coiiliiied theiiLselves 
to the lirst. The Itoinan 
e.iglc, Roiiietiincs of gold, 
hut more frequentl3' of 
silver, was about as large 
as a jiigeou with extended 
wings, and w.as homo oil 
tile top of ,a spc.ar, aritli 
a cro.ss-har or a shield to 
support it. .Some of the 
c.agics were represented 
as holding thniidcrholts 
ill their talons, and iisii.all3- 
bore the n.aiiie of the 
legion to which cacli 
iespcelivel3' hclongcA niie eagle was somclime 
iiiado of steel, hut rarel3'. 

tunes Er.aiice, llii.osi.a, Prussia, Au.stria, 



.and the United States of America, have .all .adopted 
tho eagle as a national military S3Tnhol. The 
Austrian eagle is represented double-headed. 

EAGLE, a gold coin of the United States of 
America, of the value of ten dollars. See Doliat.. 

EAGLE, BmvCK, Okder or the, in Prussia, avas 
foimded by tho Elector of Brandenburg, on 17 th 
J.anii.ary 1701 , the da3- of his coronation as kin^ of 
Prussia. The niimher of knights, in addition to the 
princes of the royal famil3', av.as origin.aUy 30 , hut 
it is now unlimited. Tlioy must at their nomina- 
tion be at least 30 yc.srs of ago. They mnst proi'C 
their noble descent for four generations through 
both parents. A chapter is held twice a 3’ear. 

The insiraia of the order consist of .an octagonal 
cross of blue enamel, -and a black eagle, dispihayed 



between e.acli of tbo .arms of tlio cross. Tlio cross is 
su.spendcd b3’ a broad ribbon of orange colour across 
tlie left slioulder, and it is accomii.anied by an 
embroidered silver star, 
fastened on the loft 
bro.ast. Tlie centre of 
tbc star represents .a 
black fl3'ing eagle, hold- 
ing in one chaw a laurel 
wreath, and in the other 
a tlinnderholt, avith tho 
legend, Smtm eui'jnc. 

I’ift3' dneats must ho 
paid b3' cver3’ now 
inemhcr for the snpjiort 
of the Oqiliaii As3’lum 
at Koiiig.sbcrg, and ho 
then rccch-cs gratis the 
costume and insignia of 
the order, of which a 
fiUl description wall he IMhlioii .anil Cross of the Order 
found in Burke’s Orders of tlie Black Eagle. 
of Kniylithood, ji. lOP. 

As the Bkack E.agle is the highest order in Prussia, 
no inemhcr of it, arith tho exception of foreign 
princes and knights of St John, is permitted to ave.ar 
any other order along with it ; and as it is goner.ally 
granted onl3- to those avho arc expected to he about 
tho person of the lung, no ono avho holds it is per- 
mitted to tr.aacl from tho court more th.an tavent3’ 
German miles avithout giaang notice. Knights of 
the Black E,aglo arc likearisc knights of the Bed 
E,aglc (q. aa), lirst class. 

I^GLE, Bed, OiinKii or the, in Prussia, founded 
ill 17 .'l-lb 3 -the Markgmf George predoriok Charles, as 
a reorganisation of tlio ‘ Ordro do la SincCritC,’ aadiich 
h.ad been instituted in the hcgimiing of the ccntiir3' 
b3- the licrcdit.ar3’’ priiice of Anspach and Bairciitli. 
After passing through a’.arioiis modifications, tho 
order of the Bed Eagle aa’.asr.aiscd in 1791 b3'Predcrick 
William II. to the rank of tho second order in tho 
inonarcli3'’, and it av.as then that tho decoration of a 





•n-hitc enamelled Maltese cross, surmounted by a incomplete facial disc, two tufts of feathers {horns 
ro3'al cro^^n, with the Brandenburg eagle in the or egrets) of considerable size on the head, cars 
TOruer, was adopted. All the knights of the Black 'n’ith small openings {conclis), legs and toes covered 
Eagle were received into this now order; and it with feathers, short strong curved bill, and long 
was latterly decreed that only those who b.ad been curved sharp claws. To this genus belong the 
decorated %vith the Bed Eagle, in the first instance, largest of the nocturnal birds of prey. The 0. 
coidd be rMeived into the Ijlack. In 1810, the order of Europe (B. maximu':) is little inferior in size to 
of the Bed Earfo was reorganised, and two more the Golden Eagle, and prej's on quadrupeds such 
classes were added to it. In 1830, the second class as bares, rabbits, and young deer, and on grouse, 
was subdivided into two, one of which ouly was partridges, and other kinds of game. It seizes its 
allowed to wear a square star. proy w'-ith its feet, and seldom touches it with the 

EAGLE HAWK {Morphines or Spixittus), a 1>>11 till its struggles are over. It is an inhabitant 
genus or sub-genus of Falconida:, of the eagle group, of many parts of Europe and Asia, but it is only a 
but consisting of species of comparatively small size, mre occasional visitor in Britain. Tlie loud peculiar 
and characterised by short wings, long slender legs of bird, resounding strangely through the 
{tarsi), and comparativelj' feeble toes .and claws, night, h.^ obtained for it its German name of UIiu, 
Some of the species arc extremely beautiful in form oo/f on intimate association from time immemorial 

avith evil omens and superstitious terrors. — The 
— — •— E. 0. of America {B. Virginianus), the ViRGiNiAif 
Hoknih) Owl or Gkeat Hohned Out., is very 
similar to the species just noticed, but of inferior 
K 0“0> although still a largo and powerful, as it is 

ofoo a bold bird. It does not scruple to attack 
''■{’'l ‘ " h.alt-growu turkcj-s, and often succeeds in m.aking 

'rh' Sf ~ — them its prej’. It carries off with ease almost any 

L'pVvi'v w^-sy/ /■ * other inhabitant of the poultry- j-ard. It is found in 

' . almost all parts of America. 

EAE, Tire, ANAToirv AKD PnvsioLOGY or. The 
''/! I T-' app.ar.atus of licaring, as it exists in man and the 

• 'K7 I • mammalia, is composed of three p.arts — the external 

•• -ijV J kv -'A'zKt." c.ar, the middle ear or tj-mpanum, and the internal 




Eagle-Hawk {Morphuus cristatus). 

and colours. TTioy are natives of warm climates, 
chiefly of South Amenca, but also of Africa and 
the East Inches. The Crested E. {M. cristatus) of 
Guiana, and the Brazhian E., or Unibitinga {M. 
Urulitinga), may bo mentioned as examples. Tlio 
latter, although not so largo as a goose, is sometimes 
called the Brazihau eagle. 

■ 
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Eagle O^vl {Buho mazimus). 


irArtT-n^ rvTXT-T t-n i \ - , iium uiiu luiiu oi luu uuriujo lo nnotncr, 

f v«*i /t/ • • 7 \ genus of the Owl (q.T.) but they arc so little developed in man tliat thej' 

la liy [otngiciwjj cliaractensed by a somewhat do not require notice; there are additionally threo 


Eig. 1. 

General view of the external, mnldlc, niul internal car, 
Bhcwinp the interior of the auditory canal, tjinpSnlc cavity, 
and KuBtaebian tohe. 

a, the auditory canal; b, the tympanum; c, IhoEuRtachiantube, 
lending to the pharynx ; d, the cochlea ; and r, the eemlcir- 
cular canals and vestibule, seen on their exterior by the 
removal of the surrounding bony tisauc. 

The external car cousists of two portions, the 
auricle or pinna (the part popularly recognised as 
the car), and t)ic audilorif canal or external meatus. 

The nmiclc, on its outer or more exposed surface, 
presents various eminences and depressions, resulting 
from the form of its cartilaginous framework. These 
liavc received special anatomical names, to whicli it 
is unncccssarj’ to advert further than to mention 
that tlie deep capacious central space to wliich 
several gropyes converge, is termed the cowc/m, and 
that llic lowest and pendulous portion of the car is 
termed the lobe. Tlic cartilage forming the basis of 
the external ear consists of one principal piece, in 
which there arc several fissures, which are filled up 
by fibrous membrane. Several muscles ai o described 
as passing from one part of the auricle to another, 
but they arc so little developed in man tliat they 
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muscles — ^tlie ailollens aurem (or superior auris), tlic 
attraliens aurem (or anterior auris), and the relraliens 
aurem (or posterior auris), which pass from adjacent 
parts of the scalp to the ear, and which, though 
more developed than the previous group, are of 
little or no real importance in man (at least in his 
civilised state), hut are of considerable use in many 
mammals. Their actions are sufficiently indicated 
by their names. 

The auditory canal passes from the concha 
inwards, and a little forwards, for rather more than 
an-inch. It is narrower at the middle than at either 
extremity ; and on this accoimt there is often con- 
siderable difficulty in extracting foreign bodies that 
have been inserted into it. The membrane of the 
tympanum which terminates it is placed obliquely, 
in consequence of the lower surface of the meato 
being longer than the upper. The canal is partly 
cartilagmous and partly osseous ; the osseous portion 
consistmg in the foetus of a ring of bone, across 
which the membrane is stretched and in many 
animals remaining persistently as a separate bone. 
The orifice of the meatuS'is concealed by a pointed 
process, which projects from the facial dn-ection 
over it lilce a valve, and which is called the tragus, 
rohably from being sometimes covered with bristly 
air like that of a goat (tragos ) ; and it is further 
defended by an abimdauoe of ceruminous glands, 
uhich furnish an adhesive, yellow, and bitter secre- 
tion (see CEiuraiEir), wliich entangles small insects, 
particles of dust, and other small foreign bodies, and 
prevents their further passage into the meatus. 

The middle ear, or cavity of the tympanum, is a 
space filled with air which is received from the 
Pharynx (q. v.) through the Eustachian tube (see fig. 
1, h, e), and traversed by a chain of very small 
movable bones (fig. 2), which connect the membrane 
of the tympanum ■with the internal ear. It lies, as 
its name implies, between the o.xtoinal meatus and 
the labyrinth or internal ear, and opens posteriorly 
into the colls contained in the mastoid portion of 
the Temporal Bone, which arc also filled with air, 
and anteriorly into the Eustachian tube. The cavity 
is of an irregular shape, and is lined by a very deli- 
cate oUiated epithelium, which is a prolongation of 
that of the pharynix through the Eustachian tube. 

Its external wall is mamly formed by the mem- 
brane of the tympanum, which is nearly oval, and 
placed in a direction slanting inwards, so as to form 
an angle of about 45° udth the floor of the auditoiy 
canal (see fig. 1). The handle of the malleus (or 
hammer), the first of the chain of ossicles (see fig. 2), 
is firmly attached to the inner side of this mem- 
br.aue in a vertical direction as far do^vnwards as 
the centre, and by dnawing it inwards, renders its 
external siufacb concave. 

Its internal wall has two openings communicating 
with the internal ear, each of which is closed by a 
delicate menibrane. These openings are termed, 
from their respective shapes, the fenestra ovalis, and 
the fenestra rotunda; the former leads to the vesti- 
bule, and is connected by its membrane ivith the 
base of the stapes (or stirrup-bone), the last of the 
chain of ossicles; while the latter opens into the 
cochlea. 

The ossicles of the tympanum are three — ^viz., the 
malleus, the incus (or anvil), and the stapes. We 
have already explained how the malleus is connected 
ivith the membrane of the iympanum by means of 
its handle. Through this connection, the tension of 
that membrane may be modified by the agency of 
one or two muscles which are attached to this 
ossicle. These muscles are the Laxator tympani, 
which arises from the spinous process of the Sphenoid 
Bone _ (q. v.), and is inserted into the processus 
gracilis; and the Tensor tympani, which arises from 


the under surface of the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone, and is inserted into the handle of the 
malleus immediately below the commencement of the 
processus gracilis. The existence of the former of 
these muscles is doubtful, many anatomists regarding 
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Ossicles of the left car, as seen from the outside and beio\r, 

m, head of the malleus ; p, the slender process, or processus 
pracilis ; 7i, the manubrium or handlo; sc, the short crus, 
and^ to the long crus of the incus ; a, the position of the 
lenticular process, through the medium of u’hich it articu- 
lates until the head of the stapes ; s, the base of the stapes. 
Magnified three diameters. 

the structure in question as ligarnentous rather than 
muscular. The mode in which this bone articulates 
with the incus is sufficiently explained by the figure. 
The incus much more closely resembles a molar 
tooth with two f.ings, than the anvil from which it 
derives its ntvme. Of the two processes which it 
gives off (see fig. 2), the short one, sc, runs back- 
wards, and projects mto the mastoid cells behind the 
tympanic cjivity; while the long one, Ic, inclines 
downwards, and terminates in the lenticular or orbi- 
cular process, a, to which the head of the stapes is 
attached- The stapes is almost sufficiently described 
by the figure. It has a head, neck, two branches, 
and a bitse, which, as has been already mentioned, 
fits into the fenestra ovalis. A minute musele, the 
stapedius, takes its origin from a hollow conical 
eminence termed the pyramid, which lies behind 
the fenestra ovalis, ana is inserted into the neck 
of the stapes ; by pulling the neck backw.ards, it 
probably compresses the contents of the vestibule. 

Iffie Eustachian tube, into which the tympanic 
cavity opens anteriorly, is about an inch and a half 
in length, and passes downwards, forwards, and 
inwards to its opening in the pharynx. It is partly 
bony, but cliielly c.artil3ginou3. Its use is to allow 
the free passage of air in and out of the tympanum, 
and to admit of the egress of the mucus secreted fat 
that cavity. 

The internal ear or labyrinth is the essential 
part of the organ of hearing, being the portion to 
which the ultimate filaments of the Auditoiy Nerve 
(q. V.) are distributed. It is composed of three 
parts — viz., the vestibule, the semicircular canals, 
aud the cocldea, which form a series of cavities 
pr^en^g a very complic.ated arrangement, and 
lying imbedded in the hardest part of the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone. They communicate 
externally with the tympanum by the two openmgs 
already described — the fenestra ovalis, and the 
fenestra rotunda; and internally with the intern.al 
auditoiy can.al, which conveys the auditory nerve 
from the cranial cavity to the internal ear. The 
very dense bone immediately bounding these cavities 
is termed the osseous labyrinth, to distinguish it 
from the membranous labyrinth, which lies mthin a 
portion of it. 

The vestibule is a common central . cavity into 
which the semicircidar canals and the cochlea open 




Ti‘ 1 jtout n fifth of an moll in epitlielial cells, constituting the organ of Corhi. For 
length from before haelcwarda its a notice of the membranous portion of the lamina 
ivl.if diameter (from aide to side) being some- spiralis, see Attditoky Nerve. 

. On its posterior ivall are five oribccs for AVo noiv return to the mcmh-anous lalnjrintlt. 
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The membranous and osseous labyrinths have the 
same shape, but the former is considerably smaller 
than the latter, a fluid, termed the perilymph, inter- 
I'cning in some quantitj' between them. At certain 
points, recent investigations have shewn tluat the 
membranous is firmly adherent to the inner surface 
of the osseous iab 3 Tinth. The vestibular portion 



Interior of Ihe'bsseoU'? LMivrlntli : ' ^■/ 

V, Tcstibulc; nr, aqueduct of the Tcstiiiulo; o, fovea Jcml- 
rlllpticaj r, fovea hcmfsjihcrfca ; S» ecmlclrcular ennaU; s, 

superior; ;j, posterior; i, inferior; n, n, n, the ampullar \v\l.] !<'' 

extremity of each; C, the cochlea; jr, o«ecou« zone of the tAVnin 

lamina .»nlralt9, above vhich i> the rcala vc^tlbuli, communi-* \*sUj 

catuigwith the vestibule; fcala tymnanl, hclotr the spiral \ Ul Wif/r 

Ir.uina. JIagmficdSJ diameter?. 

- the semicircular canals, one of the orifices being ufflllM 

common to tiro, of the canals. Antcriorlj', the , 

cochlea enters it by a single opening, the beginning 

of the rente veUWuli. On its outer wall is the babyrimh of the Left Slflc, with Its Nerves 

fenestra ovalis, and on' its inner arc the fovea , , , , 

(Te&ieo Ina'^e^'lith^^^^ the 

the entrance ot luatncnts ot the auditory Bcrvc, and posterior canal, to form a common tube; L WqtIot or 

the fovea semi»clliptica. horizontal canal, with the nmpDlla and Its nerre at one 

The semicircular canals arc three in number, and entering iiic utricolns fcpnratcly ; c, 

rtT^nn nf l.nfl, +i,« , umi poudcrv otoHUi fccn through the transparent uull of 

open at both ends into the te*tibule. Tlicy %ary the tiirlculu*! or common sinus; s, posrdory otoUih of tho 

in len^b, and notvnthstanding their namo, each ^»cculufl, scon with its nervo in a similar way; «, cochlear 
is considerably more than a scmtcirclc, the sniicrior of the auditory nerve, cut through; tf,porfjo dura, 

vprtiVil r'lml bninrf tlir. 7nTi/»ne+ ***■ ncrvc, leaving the audltory ucrve, ov jicrfto mo/fts, 

t enicai canal bemg tho longest. TLcir a\craj;c to enter the aqueduct of ralloplus. Magnined. 


the fovea scmi»clliptica. Jjorlzontal canal, with the nmpaUa and Its nerre at ono 

The ficinic/rcufar canals arc three in number, and entering iiic utricolns separately ; e, 

rtT^nn nf l.nfl, +i,« , umi poMdcrv otollUi sccn through the transparent wall of 

open at both ends into the te*tibule. Tlicy %ary the uirlculu*! or common sinus; s, powdery otolith of tho 

in len^h, and notvnthstanding their name, each ^»cculufl, scon with its nerve in a similar way; «, cochlear 

is considerably more than a scmtcirclc, the sniicrior of the auditory nerve, cut through; tf,porfjo dura, 

vprfiVil r'lml bninrf tlir. 7nTi/»ne+ ***■ ncrve, leaving the audltory ucrve, Of jicrfto mo/fts, 

t enicai canal bemg the longest. TLcir a\cra|;c to enter the aqueduct of ralloplus. Magnined. 
diameter is about a tiventicth of an incli, the 

extremity ^ each canal c^ibiting a dilatation or consists of two sacs, an upper and larger one, of an 
ampulla, Each canal lies in a diffcrGnt plane, very oval shape, termed the ulriculus, or common sinus, 
nearly at right angles to the planes of the other and a lower and smaller ono of a more nlobular 
two, hence their names of the superior vertical, tlio sh^c, called the sacculus. 

vcrfrcfr?, and the horhontaX canals, membranous Bcmicircular canals resemble in 

Ihe cochlea, which derives its name from its form and arrangement tlio osseous canals wliicU 
resemblance to a common snail-shcl], forms the enclose them, but arc only oncdliird of the diameter 
anterior portion of the labyrmth. It consists of an of the latter. Tho ultimate filaments of tho Auditory 
osseous and gradually tape^g canal, about an inch Nerve (q. v.) mainly go (see fig. 4) to tho utricidus, 
^*1 ^ • ^17 length, which makes two turns and to the sacculus, and to the ampulla of the canals, 

a Jialf spiraUy around a central axis, tenued the The membranous labyrinth is filled by a fliud 
mo^lus, wmeh w perforated at its base for the wliich is lerracd the cndohjmph; and in certain 
entrance of the^ filaments of the cochlear portion of spots, cspcciaDy at the terminations of the vestibular 
the au^top' .neive. This spiral canal gradnaUy nerves, we observe, both in man and the lower 
diraimshcs towards the ape.x of the cochlea. At its animals, calcareous matter either in a powdered or 
base, it presents two openings, one into tho ves- solid form. In man and mammals cenerally, and 
tibule, and the other (closed by a membrane, and in birds and reptiles, it occurs as a powder, and 
communicating vnth the tympanum) being the is termed otoconia or ear-nowdcr, and it always 
fenestra rotunda already described. Its interior is consists of carbonate of lime. 

subdivided into two pass.sges (state) by an osseo- We now proceed to consider tho difierent funo- 
membranous lamina. Ihis is the lamina spiralis, cions or offices of the various parts of the organ of 
which divides the cochlea into an upper passage, hearing. * 

the scala vestihuli, and a lower ono, tho ecala lym- 1. Of the External Ear.— A tmo auricle only 
pant. At tho apex, these two passages commnni- exists in tho maimnalia, and in this class it varies 
cate by an opening to which the term 7/clicolrcma from little more than an irregularly shaped cartila"- 
has been applied. Netu'cen tho two Bo-alao, there is inous disc, with little or no motion, ns in man anil 
a tliird spaoe termed the duetus cochlcaris, or scala the qiiadrumana, to an elongated funnel-shaped car- 
intermedia. In this space the’ filaments of the trumpet, movable in all Sections by numerous 
auditory nervo terminate, by being connected with largo muscles, as in the horse, tho ass, and tho 
a complicated arrangement of peculiarly formed hat. 



Tlie mode in Tyhich \yc see it employed by iJioso 
animals in Tvliich it is bighly developed, sufficiently 
indicates that its main function is to collect and 
concentrate tbe sounds vbich fall upon it. But 
tbe experimental investigations of Savart, Tvith an 
apparatus constructed to resemble tbe tympanic 
membrane and tbe external auditory apparatus, 
shew that these parts are also adapted to enter into 
vibrations in unison with those of tbe air; and he 
suggested that the biunan auricle, by the various 
directions of different parts of its surface, could 
ahvays present to tlie air a certain number of parts 
tvbose direction is at right angles with that of the 
molecular movement of that fluid, and therefore 
is the most favoiu-able position for entering into 
vibrations ■ndth it. 

2. 0/ the 'fumpanum and its Contents. — S.avart’s 
experiments shew that the membrane of the tym- 
pammi is thrown into vibnation by the air, and that 
it .always executes vibrations equal in number to 
those of the sonorous body which excites the 
oscillations in the air. Ho further ascertained that 
the malleus participates in the oscillations of the 
tjnnpaiiic membrane, and that these aabnations arc 
propagated to the incus and stapes, and thus to the 
membrane of the fenestra ovaUs. The malleus has 
further the office of regulating, through the tensor 
tynipani muscle, the tension of the tympanic mem- 
I brane; and to allow of the motion necessary for this 
jnirpose, wo find movable joints between it and the 
incus, and again between the latter hone and the 
stapes. The contraction of the stopedius muscle 
similarly modifies the tension of the membrane of 
the/cncjlra ovatis; and as compression exercised on 
this membrane extends to the poriljTnph, and is 
prop.agatcd through it to the fenestra rotunda, the 
tension of the membrane of tlie latter opening is 
also influenced by the muscle in question. The incus 
IS much more limited in its motions than either of 
the other bones, and its use seems to be to complete 
the chain of ossicles in such a manner as to prevent 
any sudden or rioleiit tension of the membranes, 
such as wo can easily conceive might occur, if the 
conductor between the membranes wore a single 
bone, Tlie jircsence of air in the t^unpanic cav^y 
serves a double purpose ; in the first place, it pre- 
sen'es a uniform temperature on the outer surfaces 
of the fencstral membranes, and thus supports a 
lixed el.astioity in them, which would not be the 
c.ase if they were freely exposed to ordin.ary .atraos- 
phono changes; and secondly, the .action of the 
chain of ossicles as conductors of soimd is materiallj' 
increased by their being completely surrounded 
by air, .as is obvious from the first principles of 
acoustics. 

?' 9J ^ubj/rinth . — Sound is conducted to the 

labjTuith ill three ways : first, by the chain of 
secondly, by the air in the tympanic o.aviti' ; 

^ through the bones of the head, 

nliillcr has shewn, by very ingenious experiments 
on an apparatus constructed to resemble, on a large > 
Bc.alo, the middle and internal c.ar, th.at avhile the ' 
air m the tympanum conducts sound to the cochlea, i 
through the Jenestra rotunda, tho chain of bones . 
forms a much better conduotor of it to the vestibule I 
trough the fenestra ovalis (see tho chajiter on ■ 
Hearing in his Physiology). Hence, we infer th.at i 
the vestibule is adapted to receive sounds from the 
membrane of the tympanum and the external ear, 
avliilc the cochlea, on tho other hand, as its stnicture 
and connections indie.ate, may bo regarded as that ' 
part of tho lahjwinth which is Bpoci.ally affected bi' ’ 
communicated through the bones of the head. 
That the vestibule is tho essential or fundamental -i 


as avo descend the animal scale, and by its central 
jlosition in the ears of the higher animals. The use 
of the otoconia or ear-powder is to strengthen the 
sonorous undulations, and to communic.ate to the 
membranous vestibule and ampuU®, and to their 
nerves, stronger impulses thah the perilymph alone 
could imp.art. The action of otoliths or ear-stones, 
such as occur in osseous fishes, must be stiU more 
decided, and is well illustrated by the following 
experiment of C.amper. Bill a bladder 'with water, 
and place a pebble in it. The slightest impulse 
communicated to tho bladder disturbs the pebble, 
which consequently produces a greater impression 
on the hand supporting tho bladder than the water ' 
alone coidd do. 


part 01 the organ of hc.aring, is suQlcicntly proved 
constancy, other p.arts graduall 3 ' disappe.iring 


; indicate their importance ; and in most cases of 
■ congenital deafness they are more oi less defective. 
I The fact of their position corresponding wfith tho 
, three dimensions of a cube — namely, its length, 
breadth, and height — has led to the opinion that 
they are rancerned in convej-ing a knowledge of 
the direction of sounds. This view is supported 
liy Professor TlTicatstonc, who believes that we 
distinguish best the direction of those soimds which 
are sufficiently intense to allect the bones of tho 
head, and that it is from the vibrations which are 
transmitted through those bones that our percep- 
tion of direction is obtained. Thus, if the soimd 
ho transmitted in the plane of any one canal, the 
nervous matter in th.at c.anal will be more strongly 
acted on than in either of the other two ; or if 
it be transmitted in a plane intermedi.ato between 
tho ])lancs of this canal and tho adjacent one, tho 
relative intensitj'' with which these tw.o canals will 
bo .affected will depend upon, and. indie.ate tho 
direction of tho intermediate pl.ane. 

Tlie range of hc.aring, like that of vision, varies 
remarkably in different persons. Some persons are 
insensible to soimds which others can readily hear. 
Tho orcUnary range of human hc.aring comprised 
between the lowest notes of the organ and the 
highest Imown soimd emitted by insects includes, 
according to WoOnston, more than nine octaves, 
the whole of which are distinctly perceptible by 
most c.ar3. He relates, however, sever.al cases in 
avhich the r.angc, in reference to the perception of 
high notes, was much less. In one individu.al, the 
sense of hc.ariiig terminated at a note four octaves 
above tho middle E of tho pi.anoforte, tho E aboam 
it being imaudible, although his hc.aring in other 
resiiects was ns perfect as that of persons in general ; 
another case w.as that of a lady who could never 
hear the chirping of the field-cricket; .and in a 
third c.ase tho chirping of tho common house-sp.arrow 
could not be heard. Sec his hlemoir on Sounds 
Imaudible by Certain Ears, Phil. Trans. 1820. 

Tlie aens.ation of soimd, hkc th.at of light, fre- 
quentlj’’ lasts longer than the exciting cause. IVo 
have fanailiar proof of this fact in the noise which 
remains in the cars after a long joumc}^ in a coach 
or r,ailw'ay ; and it was clearly demonstrated by' 
Sav.art, who foimd, in his experiments on toothed 
wheels, that the removal of one tooth did not 
produce any intcmiption of tho sound. 

For diseases of the car, see Deai-kess. 

EAK, in Music, is a figurative expression, 
meaning the possessing of a sensitive, just, and 
delicate appreciation of sound and measure. 

The only exceptions that w-o can c.aU to mind arc 
those presented by the my.xine or hag and the lamprey 

the foimer has only one, the hatter two, semicircular 
canals. J3oth arc fishes of very low organisation. 



EAE-COCKLES— EARLOM. 

or PETEER- Edward III. After the Norman Conquest, the 
j n'sease in wheat, owing to the presence French, term count avas substituted for earl- but 

of I lono Irilici, one of the Infusoria, This is an it Iicld its place only for a very short time as the 
animal of worm-like fonn, yellowish-white, slender, title of the officer, though it has continued over 
tapenng towards the tail, and more suddenly attonii- since to give a name to the district over which 
ated to a point at the head. Its minute eggs arc he presided, and a title to his wife. William the 
supposed to bo introduced into the^sap of the wheat Conqueror, after the battle of Hastings, recompensed 
seed, and so to lind their wa 3 ' to his chief captains by granting to them the lands and 
the flowers, where thej' are hatched in the gciTiicn ; offices of the Saxoii nobles ; but by making the 
the mfected gi'ains become dark green, then black, title of carl hcreditarjq ho took, unintentionally 

perhaps, the first step towards changing it from 
,• office to a title of dignity, and thus 

depm-ing it of substantial power. Deputies, vice- 
\\ f . \ 5 oonn'toA nr sheriffs, came necessarily to bo appointed 

W I' P' ' - \ I in all cases in which the earl was a minor, or other- 

Y\ I'.'i; 'Jj'- f,'; ) \ "■iae inc-apacitated from discharging the duties of 

p\ V'V^ V . li’ J office, till gradually the office itself passed to 

(•d the deputy; the dignity alone, with the hereditary 

;:r-— r- - j privilege of sitting .ts a legislator in the House of 

Vs\ Lords, rcin.aining with the principal. The form of 

V V 1 creation of an carl formerly was by tho Icing 

V\ [> I on his sword, and placing his coronet on liis 

N’A mantle on his ahouldei-s ; but earls 

IWm l V") by letters-patent ; and it is not 

e K-^ll 'PV yt'/ unusual for them to depart so far from tho old 

\A^.. ^ notion of their being territorial officers, ns to take 

^ as their titles their oum names, wnth tho prefix carl — 

Ert-CocWoc. Spencer, 
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Ear-Cockles i 


a, dhca'ccl vhcat; t, the Tihrio, grcallj: mafinlficd; c, its ecc, ^ * 1 ■ ^ T ’+1 

vitb embryo; d, dlsc-i'ctl permon of vlieat; c, section of otmiber of carls, including the 
diseased permen of wheat, tiTc.itlymagnlflcd, shewing- vibrios peerages of Scotland and Ii'cland, Wslro 
and their eggs. exceeds 200. See PcilR. 

Tlie E.viti.’s Cor.ONirr is a circle 


coceony suustanco, vvnicti at once dissolves in water, which altei-nate with strawberrj’-lcavcs. See Cliowx. 
liberating tho 1 lOrio in groat iiumbots. Henslow 

calculates that 50,000 of tho j'oung Vibrio might EABL MA’BSHAL, an office of great antiquity, , 
exist in a grain of wheat If tho wheat is dried, formerly of importance. There seems reason to 
tho Vibrio becomes dormant, but retains its vitality Leheve that the Marshal of England, afterwards tho 
' in this state for six or seven years, and is ready to marehal, was a distinct officer from tho Marshal 
revive on tho application of moistura King’s House, but tho point is not altogether 

EARL (Ang.-Sax. cori-w corruption of caMor). f “."4 there is, conscqueiitly, some difficiUty in 
The distinctive name of the noblo amongst the "-hich of the offices was held by tho 

northern races was corl, or jari, 11 s opposed to W»resc lals, E-arls of Pembroke. For many gencra- 
the more freeman, the ccori, or barl; from which the office has been hercditaty m the family of 

latter name come the modern German word !:crl. “‘o. Dukes of Norfolk, though the carls marshal 
and tho Scotch word carl. From imhoating the u" “"'isual extent, had the fate to die 

whole noble class, the title of eorl amongNhc e'tlicr cliihUess or without heiis-innle, the lino of 
Anglo-Saxons, and perhaps generally among the descent h^as been by no means a direct one. The 
Teutonic nations, came at first probably to be ic-o^ir? Dhaiies II., and be.ars date 

limited to those who were caklors, or caWormcn, 19th October 10/2. ihe carl marriial presided jointly 
by office-th.at is to savq to those who were 'y‘th the constable over the Court of Chivalry (q.v.), 

tIi/> Ino^ TM>i->r>r>nrltnrrn nf -ii' Iv 1 nlv 


of dux, princeps, 


limited to those M-ho were caWori, or caldormcn, October 1672. The carl mardml presided jointly 

by office-that is to s.ay, to those who were the constable over the Court of ChiVsilry 

appointed to be at once govemora and judges which arc said to have taken 

over a certain district, and to whom, according to 1G31. is the head of the College of 

Kemble (Saxons in Ennland, ii. p, 120), the titles jurisdiction in descents sand 

of dux, princeps, and coma arc indiscriminately ; dctcnniiics all nvsal claims to arms j and 

applied by the Litin ^mtoi-s, the same officer being If annonabbeanngs, through tho medium 'of 

Bometimes called by the one title, and Bometimes by 7 *® Jungs-of-anns, to parties not possessed of hcrcdi- 
thc other. Being thus limited to those wlio held urras. I he ollicc of tlic Lyon m Scotland is 
the office of caldors, the social not unnaturally came Biipposcd to coircspond to^ that of tho 

to be confounded T\’ith the official title, and hence inarshal in linglaiid, but not quito' co^cctly. 
the general error of tracing the word carl not to J^^'^ordniatc to tho hlarshal 

corl, a noblo, but to caldormnn, a title which Jilr of Scotland, his office was moi^ 

Kemble prefers to translate by duke. Tlio early Jf. the kmgs-of*anns in England j with 

relation which subsisted .between the duke and the ‘““crcnce, that it extended to the ■whole 
count has been explained under the former title. ^ 

In Europe generally, it was not till the count EA'RIiOIVr, Kiciiard, an engraver, wlioso ivories 
came to be rccognfocd as a Bubordinatc officer to in inezrotinto, published during the end of last 
the duke, governing a district of the proidncc and beginning of this century, arc well known as 
comimtted to the latter, that tho carl assumed tlic amongst tlic best at the period wlicn that land of 
position of the governor of a county, by tho name engraving -was practised irithout tho admixture of 
of wliich^ he was commonly kno^vn. The title of etching, adopted at the present time. His works 
duke, if it had ever existed, carly^ disappeared in after Kcynolds, liis plates from pictures in tho 
England, and was not revived till the time of Houghton Gallery and the Vertiaiisj consisting 



IlAilL’S PENNY— EAEUTEST. 


of imitations of the celebrated drarvings by Claude, 
in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, 
are standard works in their various departments. 
Ho died in 1822, having some time previously 
retired from his profession. 

EARL’S PENNY, an English cormption for 
Ar-les Penny. See E.U’.ntst. 

EA'ELSTON, or ER'CILDOUNE, a village in 
the south-west of Benviokshire, on the Leader, a 
north branch of the Pivecd, 30 miles west-south- 
west of Berwick. Pop. (1871) IIGS. E. has been 
.and still is famed for its manuJFacturo of ginghams; 
it has also a factory for the m.anufacturc of blankets, 
taveeds, &e. On the left bank of the Leader are the 
ruins of a building c.aUcd ‘ Rhymer’s Tower,’ as having 
been the rosidenee of Thomas the Rhymer (q. v.), so 
famous in Scottish tradition. A mile south of E. is 
Cowdeulcnowes, avhioh is celebrated in song for its 
‘ bonny, bonny broom.’ 

EARLY ENGLISH, tlie term generally 
.ap])lied to the form of Gothic in which the pointed 
arch was first cmploytif in this coimtry. The early 
English succeeded the Norman towards the end of 
the 12th c., and merged into the Decorated (q. v.) 
at the end of the 13th. Its ch.iracteristics are beau- 
tiful .and peculiar. Retaining much of the strength 
and solidity of the earlier style, it exhibited tho 
gr.apefid forms, without tho redimdancy of ornament 
wliicb l.atterly dogenenated into afaidt in th.at which 
followed. Generally, it may be said to bear to tho 
deconated something like the relation which an 
o.\j.anding rosebud bears to a full-blonm rose. The 
nandows .are long and narrow, and when g.athered 
into a group, are frequently surmounted by a large 
arch, which springs from the extreme moulding of 
tho ivindow on each side. Tho space between this 
arch and tho tops of tho wmdows is often pierced 
witli circles, or with trefoils or quatrofoils, wliich 
constituted tho earliest form of tracery. Each 
tnndow, however, is generally destitute of any tracery 
in itself. ‘ Tho mouldings,’ s.ays I’.arkcr, * in general 
consist of altorn.ato rounds and deeply-cut hollows, 
with a small admixture of fillets, producing a strong 
cficot of light and shadow.’— Gloss, of Ardiilccture. 
From the same work wo borrow tho aocomp.anying 
illustration of two verj' beautiful piers, surmoimted 



by a lancet-shaped arch, and docor.ated in the manner 
pecmiar to the style. They are from Westminster 
Abbey. Circidar wdndows, however, still continued 
trifoliated nrohw.aya over doors are 


also to be found, as .at Salisbury Cathedr.-d. By far 
the moat characteristic feature of the style is the 
Tooth-ornament (q. v.),. which is often used in great 
profusion. "Where foliage is used, it is cut with 
gre.at boldness, so as to throw deep shadows, and 
produce a very fine effect. The under-cuttin"- is 
often so deep as to leave nothing to connect the 
leaves with the mouldings but the stallm, and 
oecasion.ally the edge or pomt of a leaf. The term 
Early English is s.aid, by Parker,, to have been 
introduced by Mr Millers in 1805. It corresponds 
to Ogivale primitive of Erench writers, and is very 
often Itnown as the first pointed or lancet-arched 
.amongst ourselves. See Gothic AEcmrECTor.n. 

EARN, a river and loch in the south of Perthshire, 
in the finely-wooded, bc.antiful valley of Stratheam. 
Loch E lies to the north of,Ben Voirlich; its eastern 
extremity is 24 miles west of Perth. It is 7 miles 
long from east to west, 1 nulo brpad, and 100 fathoms 
deep,_and is surroimded by bold, and rugged hUls. 
The river E. flows east from the loch 40 miles through 
tho strath, past Comrie, Crieff, and Bridge of Earn, 
into the cstu.ary of the Tay, 7 nules south-east of 
Perth. Along tho river, ne.ar Abcmethy, under a 
thick bed of clay, is a peat-bed 2 or 3 feet thick, 
supposed to be a continuation of the submarine forest 
at Plislc. — ^Tho Bridge of E.arn, a much frequented 
viUagc, st.ands on the right bank of the river, G 
miles south-south-west of Perth, and near tho salino 
springs of Pitc.aithly. 

EjV'RNEST, or AELES, as it is c.alled in Scot- 
land, from the civil law word arrhcc, is a small sum 
of money which is given, or a simple ceremony, such 
.as sh.aking hands, which is performed in proof of 
the existence of that mutual consent which consti- 
tutes a contract. In the first case, the earnest is 
s.aid to bo pecimi.ary ; in tho second^ "symbolical. It is 
not tho earnest, but the consent, i. e,, tho agreement 
to a certain price, that is the root of the bargain ; and 
the earnest thus becomes a mere adminiclo of eri- 
dence, which may be dispensed with even in cases in 
which it is exacted by custom, if tho p.arties choose 
to preserve other eridenco of tho completion of 
their bargain. Tho contracts in which earnest has 
been most frequently given both in this country and 
elsewhere, are sale .and service. In the case of sale, 
it usually consists of a small sum p.aid by the buyer, 
by tho acceptance of which the seller is held to bind 
himself to lie s.alo ; in the case of service, it is "a 
small sum given by tho master, in accepting which 
the servant becomes bound to serve. The question 
.as to whetlier tho c.arnest Eh.aU count as part of the 
price or wage depends on tho intention of the p.arties, 
which, in tho absence of direct evidence, will bo 
inferred from tho proportion which it bears to tho 
whole sum. ‘If a shillmg be given,’ as hir Erskino 
s.ay3, ‘in the purch.ase of a ship or of a box of 
diamonds, it is presumed to bo given merely in evi- ' 
donco_ of tho bargain, or, in the common w.ay of 
spe.aldng, is dead e.arucst ; but if tho sum be more 

considerable, it is reckoned up in the price.’ l 7 tsti- 

liilra, b. iiL tat. iii. s. 5. Tho original new of earnest 
in England was, that it was a payment -of a small 
portion of the price or w.age, in token of the con- 
clusion ol tho contract (Stoiy on Saies, p. 21G); and 
as this view seems to have been adhered to, tho sum, 
however small, would probably there be counted as a 
part payment. There is only one decision under the 
17th section of tho statute of Frauds (29 Ch. H. 
c. 3), which provides that ‘no contract for the 
sale of .any goods, wares, and merchandises, for tho 
pneo of £10 sterling, or upwards, shall be allowed 
to bo good, except the buyer Bh.all accept p.art of 
the goods so sold ; and actually receive tho same, or 
give something in earnest to bind tho bargain, or in . 



part paj-ment. Tlio case referred to ‘related to the of metal pipes, put on for tho purpose of assisting 
purchase of a horse, where the purchaser produced the pipes to speak promptly, especially when tho 
a shilling from his pocket, and drew it across the organ is of small scale. The German name of 
hand of the seller’s servant, and then returned it to ‘ heard ’ is fully more appropriate, 
jus own pocket ; and it was held that this act EARTH, Tnn, tho globe on which wo live 
s ^ “ the North of England and being the third planet iS order from the sun, and 

3 caUed stnloug a hargain) was not suSicient to the largest withiL tho belt of tho Planetoids. We 

proceed to consider briefly tho points of cliief 
Prom this decision it foDows that no importance is interest connected with it, Ld which do not faU 

ccremomes to be treated under separate heads, viz., 1. Its form 
\ - ■ 1 * 1 ' pliicking off liis shoe and gi%nng it to ^nd magnitude ; 2. Its mass and density; 3. Its 

his ncighboiw, the Indian smoking i;ipe, or the motions ; 4. Its temperature. 

thumb-heking, which i. o’/.e Form ami Mcignilude of the Earth.-To a 
da^’^rtsttwllihl^™ spectator so placed as to haymanVohsW^^ 

j all roimd, it appears a circular plain, on whoso 

EARRING. A ring suspended from the car, oircumfcrenco the vault of heaven seems to rest, 
which is bored for the purpose. This mode of Accordingly, in ancient times, even philosophers 
adorning tho person has always enjoyed great '““E looked upon tho c.irth as a flat disc suTmming 
favour amongst Orientals. By Persians, B.ahy- “P®** ti*® w.ater. But many appearances were soon 
lonians, Lydians, Liby.ans, and Carthamnians, e.ar- p^sorved to bo at v.arLanco with this idea, and oven 
rings were worn hy both texes. In Sie classic.al antiquity, tho spherical form of tho earth began 
nations of antiquity, their use w.i 3 confined to fiospectod by individuals. It is only by 

women. In tbe Iliad (xiv. 182, 183), Juno is repre- •'‘^sinning the earth to bo spherical, that wo can 
sented as adorning berscU ivith earrings made pow our circle of vision becomes wider as 

with three drops resembling mulberries. From this position is more elevated ; .and how tho tops of 


period domi to tho latest,* the practice prevailed mountains, masts of shins, and the like como 

in Greece, and we find the cars of the Venus de “*^® "®"’ "'® npp>' 0 ach them. There aro 

Medici pierced for the reception of earrings. Plin 3 ' “““y other proofs that tho earth is a globe. Thus, 


saj-s (xi. 50) that there was no p.art of dress on u® '"'c advance from the poles tmvards tho equator, 
which gro-iter expense was lavished amongst the "p"’ stars, formerly inaasihlc, como gradually into 
Romans; and Seneca mentions an c.arrTng, of '"i®^ 1 th® sL.adow of the earth upon tho moon during 
which r drasving, copied in our illustration (fig. 1 ), eclipse is alw.ays round; tho same momentary 
is given in Smith’s Dictionary, which ho s-sys was “Ppc-imnco in tho heavens is seen at diflerent 
worth a patrimony. It has four pc.arls, two above J'®'"^ of tl^® <i®y m differont places on tho earth’s 
and two below the pro- ®prf®eo ; and lastly, tho earth, since 1519, has been 
cions stone in the centre, eiecumnavigated innumerable times. Tho objection 
ff \ \ \ In tho more vahubic readily arises from our imthinliing 

U Z \ Y of tho antique earrings, impressions of up and down, wliich immediately 
11 /) pearls were a&osfc always the picture of tho iuliabitants of tho opposite 

U i ^ “^cro earth— our anir>of/c^— with their heads 

valued for the complete- tlo'^wards, is easily got over by cousidering that 
^ on all parts of the earth’s surface down is towards 
n as for their whiteness. In earth’s centre, 

B jdacG of a ring, tho oma- It is not, however, strictly tnio that tho earth is 

i) inent was often attached ^ sphere; it is slightly flattened or compressed at 

U \ to the car with a hook opposite points — the poles — as has been proved 

f I) W ^ 2 ), a custom •'Actual measurement of degrees of latitude, and 

rn which still prevails in observations of the pendulum. It is found that 

y Italy. Many EOTtian ^ degree of a meridian is not cveryT\'hcro of tho 

earrings of very teauti- length (see Drance of Latitude), as it would 

ful design have been pre- ^ earth were a perfect sphere, but incrcasei 
Ancient Eaning'u served, of which fig. 3 1^°™ equator to the poles ; from which it is 
is an example. These hifcrred that the earth is flattened there. A 

antique designs havo been imitated in modem P^*^dulum, again, of a given length is found to move 
times, and if the use of an ornament which seems when carried towards the poles, and slower 

fitter for a South Sea islander than an English carried towar^ the equator, wliich shews 

gentlewoman is to he continued, it can scarcely that the force of gravity is less at the equator than 
assume a more graceful form than was often given the poles, or, in other words, that the centre, tho 
to it by the ancients. See Nose-ring, During ^cat of p-aWty, is more ^stant at the former than 

the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., earrings tho latter. The diminished force of gravity at 

were worn in England by men ; a custom which is equator has, it is true, another cause, namely, 
still continued by many sailors. Master JIatthew, centrifugal force arising from the rotation of 

in Every Man in Ids Humour^ says to Brain- earth, which acts counter to graWtation, and is 


similar passages to the like effect im'ght be quoted, lorcc ot mvity at tbe equator arising from the 
At the present day in England, earrings aro worn force amounts to only of tho whole 

only by women. Tho cars are bored usually at 5 while the diminution indicated by the pen- 
about seven years of age. The boring, which pro- is The difference, or - 5-^17 nearly, remains 

duces a temporair inflammation, acts as a counter- to the greater distance of the surface 

irritant in cases of sore eyes ; and this is sometimes centre at the equator than at the poles, 

given as a reason for putting rings in the ears. From tho most accurate measurements of degrees 


EABS, a term in Organ-building, given to small tho earth has been determined hy 
projectmg pieces of metal on the sides of tho mouths or nearly ; or, tho cquatoria: 


that have been made, the flattening or cllipticity of 
tho earth has been determined by Bessel at -jj-S-rr-rm 


equatorial radius is to tho 
735 
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polar as 300 to 299. Thcsu measurements o£ degrees 
determine not only the shape hut the size o£ the 
earth. Bessel’s calculations give a geographioal mile, 
. or the 00th part o£ a mean degree o£ the meridian, 
at 951'807 toises (2029 yards, thus making the 
rvhole circumterence 43,526,400 yards), and the 
equatorial and polar diameters at GS75*6 and 6852*4 
geographical miles (7925*6 and 7899*14 English 
iinperi-.il miles). The snr£ace of the earth contains 
nearly 150 millions of square geographical miles. 

2. The Itlass and Density of the Darlh.—'We have 
non* seen that the earth is a sphere slightly flattened 
at its poles — 'W’hat is called by geometers an ellip- 
tical spheroid — of a mean radius of somewhat less 
than 4000 miles. We have next to consider its 
mass and density. Nothing astonishes the yoimg 
student more than the idea of weighing the earth ; 
but there are several ways of doing it ; and unless 
we could do it, we never could know its density. 
(1.) The first method is by obserring how much the 
attraction of a mountain deflects a plummet from 
the vertical line. This being observed, if we can 
asceitain the actual weight of the moimtain, we can 
calculate that of the e.ifth. In this way. Dr Mas- 
kelyne, in the years 1774 — 1776, by experiments at 
Sohihallion, in Perthshire, a large mountain mass 
lyinv east and west, and steep on noth sides — calcu- 
lated the earth’s mean density to be five times 
grc.ater than that of water. The observed deflection 
of the plummet in these experiments was between 
4" and 5". (2.) In the method just described, there 
must always he uncertainty, however accurate the 
observations, in regard to the mass or weight of the 
moimtain. The method known as Cavendish’s 
experiment is much freer from liability to error. This 
experiment was first made by Henry Cavendish on 
the suggestion of Michel, and has since been repeated 
by Eeioh of Ereyberg, and hlr Francis BaUy. The 
apparatus used % Mr Baily is represented in the 



annexed figure. Two small balls at the extremities 
of a fine rod AB, are suspended by a I 5 *ire DE, 
and their position carefully observed by the aid of a 
telescope. Largo balls of lead, G, F, placed on a 
turning-frame, are then brought near them in such a 
way that they can affect them only by the force of 
their attraction. On the largo balls being so placed, 
the small ones move towards them through a small 
space, which is carefully measured. The position of 
the large balls is then reversed (the 3 * are brought 
into the positions K, H), .and the change of position 
of the small balls is again observed. Many obser- 
vations are made, till the exact amount of the del- 
ation of the small balls is ascertained beyond doubt. 
Then by calculation the amount of attraction of 
the large balls to produce this deadation is easily 
obtained. Haring reached this, the next question is, 
what avould their attraction be if they were as large 
73C 


as the earth? This is easily answered, and hence, 
as we know the attractive force of the earth, we c.an 
at once compare its mean density avith that of lead. 
Mr Baily’s experiments lead to the residt that the 
earth’s mean density is 5*67 times that of water. 
(3.) A third mode has lately been adopted by the 
Astronomer-royal, by comparison of tavo ina*ari- 
able pendulums, one at the earth’s surface, the 
other at the bottom of a pit at Harton Colliery, near 
Neaa'castle, 1260 feet below the surface. The density 
of the earth, as ascertained from this experiment,* 
is between 6 and 7 times that of water; but for 
various reasons this result is not to be accepted as 
against that of the Cavendish experiment, and it is 
said that the Astronomer-royal was himself dissatis- 
fied ■with it, and meant to repeat the experiment 
with new* precautions. The density of the earth 
being known, its mass is easily calculated, and made 
a unit of mass for measuring that of the other bodies 
in the system. It is found that the mass of the 
earth compared with that of the sun is *0000028173. 

3. The Motions of the Earth. — The earth, as a 
member of the solar system, moves along *with the 
other planets roimd the sun from west to east. This 
is contrary to our sensible impressions, according 
to 'U'hich the sim seems to move round the earth ; 
and it was not till a few centuries ago that men 
were able to get over this illusion. See Coren- 
NiCAU System. This joimney i roimd the sun is 
performed in about 365^ days, which we CKiU a j'ear 
(solar year). The earth’s path or orbit is not strict!}* 
a circle, but an ellipse of small eccentricity, in one 
of the foci of which is the sun. It follows that the 
earth is not equally distant from the sun 'at all 
times of the year ; it is nearest, or in perihelion, 
at the beginning of the year, or w*hen the northern 
hemisphere has *winter ; and at its greatest distance, 
or aphelion, about the middle of ’the year, or during 
the summer of the northern hefnisphere. The 
difference of distance, however, is comparatively too 
small to exercise any perceptible influence on the 
heat derived from the sun, and the variation of the 
seasons has a quite different cause. The least dis- 
tance of the sim from the earth is over 94 millions 
of miles, and the greatest over 96 millions ; the 
mean distance is commonly stated at 95 millions of 
miles. If the mean distance be token as unity, then 
the greatest and least are respectively represented 
by 1*01679, and 0*98321. It follows that the earth 
yearly describes a path of upwards of 596 millions 
of miles, so that its velocity in its orbit is about 
99,000 feet, or 19 miles in a second. 

Besides its annual motion round the sun, the earth 
has a daily motion or rotation on its axis, or shorter 
diameter, which is perfoi-med from *west to east, 
and occupies exactly 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds 
of mean time. On this motion depend the rising 
and setting of the sim, or the vicissitudes of day 
and night. The relative lengths of day and night 
depend upon the angle formed by the earth’s axis 
with the plane of its orbit. If the axis were per- 
pendicular to the plane of the orbit, day and night 
would be equal during the whole year over all the 
earth, and ■there would be no change of seasons ; 
but the axis makes with the orbit .an angle of 23i°, 
and the consequence of this is all that variety of 
seasons and of climates that we find on the earth’s 
surface ; for it is only for a small strip (theoretically, 
for a mere line) lying ■under the equator that the 
days and nights are equal all the year; at all 
other places, this equality only occurs on the two 
days in each year when the sun seems to pass 
through the cmestial equator, i. e., about the 21st 
of March and the 23d of September. From March 
21, the sun departs from the equator tow*ards the 
north, till, about June 21, he has reached a north 
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part payment’ The case referred to ‘ related to the 
purchase of a horse, where the purchaser produced 
a shilling from his .pocket, and drew it across the 
hand of §io seller’s servant and then returned it to 
his o^vn pocket; and it was held that this act 
I (which is a custom in the hicrth of En^and, and' 
is called striMng a bargain) was not sufficient to 
satisfy the requisitions of the statute.’ — Story, lUmp. 
Erom this decision it follows that no importance is 
attached in England to such fictitious ceremonies 
as the Jew pluckiim otf his shoe and ^ving it to 
his neighbour, the smoking his jiipe, or the 

less poetical observance of thumb-licking, which 
Erskme tells us was common among the lower 
classes m Scotland in his day. 



of metal pipes, jiut on for the purpose of assisting 
the pipes to speak promptly, especially when the 
organ is. of small scale. The German name of 
‘beard’ is fully more' appropriate. 

EARTH, The, the globe on which we live, 
being the third planet in order from the sun, and 
the Lirgest within the belt of the Plauetoidd. We 
proceed to consider briefly the points of chief 
mterest connected with it, and which do not fall 
to be treated under separate heads, viz., 1. Its form 
and magnitude ; 2. Its mass and density ; 3. Its 
motions ; 4. Its temperature. 

1. T/ie Form and Magnitude of (he Earth. — To a 
spectator so placed as to have an unobstructed view 
all round, it appears a circular plain, on whoso 
circumference the vault of heaven seems to rest. 
Accordingly, in ancient times, even philosophers 
long looked upon the earth as a flat disc sivimming 
upon the water. But many appearances were soon 
observed to bo at variance with this idea, and even 
in antiquity, the spherical form of the earth began 
to be suspected by individuals. It is only by ' 
assuming the earth to bo spherical, that wo can 
explain now our circle of vision becomes wider as 
our' position is more elevated ; and how the tops of 
towers, mountains, masts of ships, and the like come 
•first into view as we approach them. There are 
many other proofs that tho earth is a globe. Thus, 
as wo advance from tho poles towards tho equator, 
new stars, formerly invisible, come gradually into 
view; tho shadow of tho earth upon tho moon during 
an eclipse is always round; tho same momentary 
appearance in tho heavens is seen at diderent 
hours, of tho day in different places on the earth’s 
surface ; and lastly, tho earth, since 1519, has been * 
circumnavigated innumerable times. Tho objection 
to this view that readily arises from our unthinking 
impressions of up and down, which immediately 
suggest the picture of the inhabitants of tho opposite 
side of tho earth — our antipodes— with their heads 
downwards, is easily got over by considering that 
on all parts of tho earth’s ^surface down is towards 
the earth’s centre. 

' It is not, however, strictly true that tho earth is 
a sphere ; it is' slightly flattened or compressed at 
two opposite points — the poles — as has been proved 
by actu j measurement of degrees of latitude, and 
by observations of the pendulum. It is found that 
a degree of a meridian is not everywhere of the 
same lengto (see Deqree of Latitude), as it would 
bo if tho earth were a perfect sphere, but increases 
from tho equator to tho poles ; from which it is 
rightly inferred that the earth is flattened there. A 
pendulum, again,'of a given length is found to move 
faster when carried towards the poles, and slower 
when carried towards tho equator, which shews 
that tho force of gravity is less at tho equator than 
at tho poles, or, in other words, that tho centre, tho 
scat of gravity, is more distant at tho former than 
at tho latter. Tho diminished force of gravity at 
tho equator has, it is true, another cause, namely, 
tho centrifugal force arising from the rotation of 
tho earth, which acts counter to gravitation, and is 
necessarily greatest at tho equator, and gradually 
lessens as wo move northwards or southwards, till 
at tho poles it is nothing. But the diminution of tho 
force of gravity at the equator arising from tho 
centrifugal force amounts to only irlv of the whole 
force; while ^ the diminution indicated by tho pen- 
dulum is yj-i. The difference, or . 5 ^ nearly, remains 
assignable to tho greater distance of the surface 
from the centra at the- equator than at tho poles. 
From the most accurate measurements of degrees 
that have been made, tho flattening or eUipticity of ; 
the earth has been determined by Bessel at tJctth 
or -jir nearly ; or, tho equatorial radius is to tho 
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//(« tiiiht I turn* /f/Vf ii/«/i //f ^hkMbtt ^ 
ittiotniuititi thi Juuthn utuiiht ^nn 
t*tnt\ Oihii nhhh isiiti / Ht/tM thi 
I itttthtiili vtit/ititns ahont «/ | <V 
l»tuiHt\ uiitlml/u iti\lot»tiihMi>nlh 
tin tiiuthtuhtl iUih 
thfiiHH* wthHituts ilu Xittihhhin 

• tuh tUHUt ft tht I utth \ht It « tin 

httuiUtot Unnt/Uitititt tins tuth 
iMlntifnt oitf *tfu*iti% 

Jfu tufliif ftitht thiiilnunl^thtfuHU 
(•/ Sun list thtif itiihi ht! //m hmu 
t*t Mitt ut Jit* fMtmf 9 uuUnths 
th* f**»MtioHft itittii lUiltim mth 
ititittti* loth* \Mi*iiiii* \iiinui\ 
hoMt \ ot thi Dux *t/uf Sttfhf tot 
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' Jhi' (vti(rriy<niiyny^ifs<tiis ihcjliunsal |- 
J(c\-olutionot'ihv Iiiirth rouwl t/u'Sun. u" 

I on it)t Ot Ini.i^'hitlt 2^ll>l>sy,.tht‘ 
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Velocity regnsented hy\i\.,'*^ . It is thus clear that themoving 
bodyilXA will take the same di/Tction and have the sameYcloAly 
as One force rein'cscjitetl in Magnitadc /m'HU andindhxdianhy 
HL Q^eonhlluiye imparted to it. TheiutmeRe.tuUan{ artgniyalcnffhnx 
istfhwtvtoihis . IVhrna (hi'i’cJs dcscrihrd hyUHne of u force diiTctctllo 
a fi.ved point S, it moy be/r.adycdintoiwo-Onrin ihediixcttonoflheJhidiu.^ 
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heipnnihnofeachjnomejit while the^Udion isunifomi the rrctorRadiu.ilil\^ S. then ^Yilh 
fnicea.vrnidl l7-ifinglcTl]iS AAfiliiv fjrce ntmdtoact the following tnojnmts the VcrtorRi. 
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eomhinrswitlLWXi^.aiul muses the nunnng body torerhihif the ctfrets of tbeyrsultant three 
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declination of 23!°, 'when lie .again .appro.achea tlie 
cqu.ator, ayhick ho reaches about September 23. 
He then advances soutlnvard, and about Deeembor 
21 has reached .a south declination of 23.1°, avhen ho 
turns once more toov-ards the equator, .at which he 
.arrives, March 21. The 21st of June is the longest 

d. ay in the northern hemisphere, and the shortest in 
the southern ; with the 21st of December it is the 
reverse. 

The velocity of tlie c.arth’a rotation on its .axis 
evidently increases gradu.ally from the poles to the 
equator, where it is about equal to that of .a musket- 
ball, being at the r.ato of 24,8-10 miles a daj’, or 
about 1440 feet in a second. 

A direct proof of tlic rot.ation of the earth is 
furnished by its compression .at the poles. There 
are indubit.able indic.ations that the earth avas 
origin.aUy fluid, or at least soft ; and in that con- 
dition it must have assumed tlie spheric.al sh.a])e. 
The only cause, then, that c.an bo assigned for the 
fact that it has not done so, is its rotation on its 
axis. Calculation also shews th.at tho ainoimt of 
compression which tho e.arth actually has, con-cs- 1 
ponds exactly to what its known velocity and mass ' 
must have produced. Experiments with the pen- 
dulum, too, shew a doorcase of tho forco of gravity 
from the poles tow.ards tho equator ; .and though 
.a part of this decrease is owing to tho w.aiit of | 
perfect .sphcncit3', the greatest part arises from the 
ccntrifug.al force c.aused by tho motion of rotation. 
Another direct proof of the same hypothesis m.ay 
bo dr.iwn from tho obscrv.ation, that bodies dropped 
from a considerable height dovi.atc tow.ards tho 
cast from the vertical hnc. This fact h.as been 
established by tho experiments of Bensenberg and 
others. In former times, it was believed tluat if tho 

e. arth .actually revolved in tho direction of cast, a 
stone dropped from tho top of a tower would fall, 
not exactly at tho foot of the towoi',_but to tho west 
of it. Now, as experienoo, it was' .argued, shews 
that this is not the case — ^that tho stone, in fact, 
does fall at tho bottom — we have here a proof that 
the 'pretended rotation of the earth does not take 
place. Even Tycho Brahii and Eiccioli held this 
objootion to the doctrine to be unanswerable. But 
the facts of tho case wore just tho revetve. Newton, 
with his wonted clearness of vision, s.aw that, in 
coiisocpionoe of tho o.arth’s motion from west to c.ast, 
bodies descending from a height must decline from 
the peiqiendicular, not westward, but c.astw.ard; 
since, by their greater distance from the earth’s 
centre, they acquire at tho top a greater eastward 
velocity th.an the surface of tho earth has at the 
bottom, and retain that velocity dming their descent. 
He therefore proposed that more exact obsemaations 
should be made to asccrt.ain tho fact; but it was 
not till more than a century afterw.ards that experi- 
ments of sufficient delicacy wore made to bring ou‘ 
tho expected rcsidt satisfactorily. It is diffioidt to 
find an elev.ation sufficiently gre.at for the purpose, 
as Bcver.al hundred feet give merely a slight deviation, 
which it requires great accuracy to observe. If a 
height of 10,000 feet coxdd ho made av.ailablc, the 
deviation would be not loss tban feet. The 
analogy of our earth to the other planets may also 
be adduced, the rotation of which, with tho exception 
of tho smallest and the. most distant, is distinctly 
discernible. Eihally, an additional proof of tho 
earth’s rotation was lately given Iw Leon Eoiic.ault’3 
Btrildng experiment "ivitb the pcncfulum. Tho prin- 
ciple of tho experiment is this : tluat .a pendulum 
once set in motion, and saviuging freely, continues 
to swing in the same plane, avliilo at any place at 
a -distance from tho equator tho plane of the meri- 
dian continues to change its position relative to this 
fixed plane. — ^Tho objection taken to tho doctrine 
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of rotation from the fact that wo are imoonscious 
of any motion, has little weight. The movement 
of a vessel' in smoofli water is not felt, though far 
less uniform than that of tlie earth; and as tho 
atmosphere accomp.anies tho earth in its motion, 
there is no fcclhig of cutting through it to bre.ak 
the illusion of rest. 

If the turning of the e.arth on its axis is thus 
proved to he the c.aiise of the apparent dailj' motion 
of the heavens, it is an easy step to consider tlie 
annu.al motion of tho siin tliroiigli the constellations 
I of tlie zodiac as also apparent, and arising from a 
revolution of tho earth about the siin in the same 
dii'cction of west to east. If wo consider that the 
mass of the siin is .about 359,000 times greater than 
that of the e.arth, and that by tho haws of mooh.anies, 
two liodies th.at revolve round e.aoh other, must 
revolve about their common centre of gravitj’, the 
idea of tho sun revolving .about tho earth is seen to he 
simply impossible. Tho common centre of gravity of 
the two bodies being distant fi'om tho centre of each 
inversely as their respective ra.asses, is calculated to 
he onl3' 267 miles from tlie centre of the Biui, and 
therefore far within his body, which has a diameter 
of 882,000 miles. Tint h3" help of a figure, it is easy 
to shew that the .a])p.arent motion of the siui on tho 
ecliptic naturally arises from a motion of the earth 
about the siiii. The motions of the planets also, 
that .appear so complicated and uTcgiilar as seen by 
113, can on)3' bo satisfactorily explained by .assuming 
that they too revolve round tlic siin in tbo same 
direction as tbo earth. See Pnccrssiov and Nuta- 
tion for .an account of a sra.aU perioffio motion of 
the earth’s .axis and its cflcots. 

4. The lHarlUs Temperature. See hlETEOnoi.OQV 
.and TcMrEr-ATunE as to the phenomena of bc.at on 
tbo earth’s surface. As wo go below tbo surface, 
wc reach a dojith he3'ond which the interior of the 
earth seems to h.ave no sympathy with tho external 
causes of hc.at or cold, .and its he.at .ajipc.ars to ho 
its own, .and to iucroaso according to a fixed law the 
deeper wo descend. Tho .average r.ato of ohservod 
increase is 1° F. for a dosoent of between 40 and 50 foot. 
If this haav wore universal — which wo do not knoav it 
to he — at a depth of loss than 30 miles the heat 
would he such ns to hold in fusion .all knomi sub- 
stances, .and the e.arth would h.ave to be regarded .as .a 
vciy thin crust or shell full of molten liquid. This 
theoiy of a centr.al heat obtained till lately exten- 
sive currcnc3' .among pbilosoi>bers, being endorsed 
with tho names of Fourier and Iliiniholdt j but it 
has recently been shown by Mr W. Hopkins (soo 
Cambridge Essays for 1858), that such thinness of 
crust is quite irreconcilable avith tho phenomena of 
Precession (q. v.). See .also Geology. Tho fact 
is, that the Law of temper.aturo increasing as avo 
descend has been inferred from far too few local 
observations, and most probably tlieso may yet bo 
cxpilaincd by loc.al c.ausos. 

EARTHEN-WARE. See PorrEHY. 

EARTH-HOUSES, EIRD-HOUSES, or YIRD- 
HOUSES, the n.amo avbiob seems to bavo beou 
generally given tbroiiglioiit Scotland to tbo under- 
ground buildings, avbich in some places .are called 
also ‘PiCTs’ Houses’ (q. v.), and in others, it would 
.H>pc.ar, ‘Weems,’ or caves. M.artin, in his Descrip- 
tion of the Western Islands, printed in 1703, when 
their use would appear to have been still remem- 
bered, speaks of them as ‘ little stone-houses, built 
under ground, called earth-houses, which served to 
hide a few people and their goods in time of avar.’ 
Tlio c.aith-hoiisc, in its sim^cst form, is a single 
irregularly sh.apod chamber, from four to ten feet 
in -width, from twenty to sixty feet in length, and 
from four to seven feet in height, built of unhewn 
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and uncemented stones, roofed by nnlicTCn flags, and 
entered from near the top by a rude doonvaj^ so lorv 
and narrow that only one man can slide down 
through it at a time. 'i^Tien the chamber is unusu- 
ally wide, the side-walls converge, one stone over- 
lapping another, iintil the space at the top can be 
spanned by stones of four or five feet in length. . In 
its more advanced form, the earth-house shews two 
or more chambers, commimicating with one another 
by a narrow passage. There are instances in which 
one of the chambers has the circidar shape and 
dome-roof to which archteologists have given the 
name of the ‘ BEEHtvE-nonsB ’ (q. v.). Occasionally, 
as many as forty or fifty earth-houses are found in 
the same spot, as in the moor of Clova, not far from 
Kildriunmy, in Aberdeenshire. They appear to have 
been almost invariably built in dry places, such ns 
gravelly IcnoUs, steep banks of rivers, and hiU-sides. 
They are generally so near the surface of the ground, 
that the plough strikes upon the flagstones of the 
roof, and thus leads to their discovery. The object 
most frequently formd in them is a stone quern, or 
hand-mUl, not differing irom that which continued 
to bo used in remote corners of Scotland 'within the 
memory of li-ving men. Along with the quern arc 
geuer.Tlly foimd ashes, bones, and deer’s horns j and 
more rarely smaU round plates of stone or slate, 
earthen vessels, cups and implements of bone, stone 
celts, bronze swords, gold rings, and the like. 
Occasionally, the surface of the ground beside the 
earth-house shows vestiges of what are supposed 
to have been rude dwming-housos, and folds or 
enclosures for cattle. This, tvith other things, 
would indicate that the earth-houses of Scotland 
and Ireland (for they are found also in that island) 
■were .put to the same prupose as the oaves 'wluch, 
ns Tacitus (writing in the 2d o.) tells us, the 
Germans of his day dim in the earth, ns store- 
houses for their corn, and as places of retreat for 
themselves during winter, or in time of war. 

EARTH-NUT, a popular name of tbe tubers of 
cert.ain umbelliferous plants, particularly Bunium 
hxdbocasianum and B. Jiexuosum, which are common 
in most parts of Europe. N.ames of the same signi- 
fication are given to them in a number of European 
languages. Arnut, Yernut, and JurmU, Scotch and 
English pro-vinoial names, are corruptions of earth- 
nut. Pia-NTJT is another common English name, 
pigs being very fond of these tubers, grubbing up 
the ground in quest of them, and soon becoming fat 
upon them. They are also called earlh-chcstnut, 
from their resemblance in taste and qualities to 
chestnuts, perhaps also from their resemblance in size, 
and their beinv black or veiy dark brown externally, 
and white witljiu. By some they are preferred to 
chestnuts, and they are much used for food in different 
parts of Eiu-ope, and occasionally in someparts of 
England, either roasted or in soups. They are 
wholesome and nutritious ; they form an article of 
trade in Sweden, and have sometimes been recom- 
mended as worthy of an attention which they have 
never yet received in Britain. The two species are 
very similar in general appe.arance, although B. 
hulbocaslanum has by some botanists been referred 
to the genus Oarum (Caraway), because its carpels 
have single vittm between the ribs, whilst B. Jlextx- 
osum has three. The former is also a plant of stouter 
habit. Both have umbels of small white flowers, 
much divided le.ave3 with very narrow segments, 
and a single roimdish tuber at the root of each 
plant. B. jiexuosum is common in woods, pastures, 
waysides, &c., in moat parts of Britain. B. bulbo- 
casianum is found only in some of the chalk districts 
of England, but is abundant in many parts of 
Europe. B. ferulaceum likewise affords tubers, 
which are used as food in Greece, — The some- 


what similar tubers of another nmbelliferous plant, 
Oenanthe pimpinelloides, which grows in the pastures 
of some parts of the south of England, .are some- 
times also used for food, not'withstauding the a’cry 
pcisonous qualities of some of its congeners. See 
Wateb-dbopwobt. — ^A Himalaj-an umbelliferous 
plant {Chcerophyllum tuba-osum), a species of Chervil 
(q. y.), yields edible tubers or cartb-mds. — ^The name 
E. is sometimes extended to other sm.all tuberous 
roots of similar quality, although produced by plants 
vriddy remote in the botanical S 5 'stem, as Apios 
tiiberosa and Laihyrus iuberosus. See Apios and 
Eathybus. 

EARTHQUAKE, the term applied to any tremor 
or shalang of the solid ciaist of the earth. The fre- 
quent occuroence of earthquakes, their destruction 
of life and 'property, their influence upon the solid 
surface of the earth, and the ’mysteriousness of their 
cause, force them upon our attention. It is esti- 
mated that 12 or 13 earthquakes,' destructive more 
or less of life and property, occur every year, and it 
is well known that the surface of the glohe is never 
free from sensible evidence of the continued opera- 
tion of earthquake agency — that in some quaiter or 
another tremors or slight shakings are always talcing 
place. RTien these arc of a serious nature, whole ' 
cities have been destroyed ; fertilo districts, with all 
their friuts and grain, have been laid waste; and 
enormous masses of human beings have lost their 
lives. No less than 60,000 perished ‘in the great 
Lisbon carthqu.ake; while in that of C.alabria, in the 
end of last century, 40,000 were destroyed. It is 
estimated that ns many as 13,000,000 of the himian 
race have thus perished ! The gre.at changes which 
earthquakes produce on the earth’s surface deserve 
the careful attention of the geologist. They disclose 
to 1^ an agency which seems to- haye been at work 
during every period of the earth’s history, anti which 
has altered the earth’s siuface to an extent that can 
scarcely he imagined. The observed results of 
c.arlhqnakes which more immediately dem.and his 
attention are such as these s the new lakes and 
river-courses which they form, at the same time 
obliterating the old ones; the new valloya which 
they hollow out_; the fissures of various sizes they 
form; and tho immense landslips they frequently 
produce. But tho mysterious nature of tho produe- 
ing cause of earthquakes is also a strong incentive 
to their study. It is iiufortunately true, that the 
most popular seientific inquiries are those in which 
tho imagiu.ation has largo play ! dry inductions from , 
observed phenomena are not suited to the genius 
of popular modem science. Consequently, earth- 
quakes, where, every attempt at explaining their 
origin is theoretical, from the impossibility of obtain- 
ing direct observation, affording as they do a wide 
field for the play of the poetic faculty, find plenty 
of students. 

No portion of the earth’s surface is exempt from 
the iiiiluence of earthquakes. Egypt has been less 
visited than perhaps any other country, but oven 
here we have the record of one which took place 
in 1740 A- n.; and HoUaud, with its loose alluvial 
deposits, has also felt their power. Nor is the hed 
of the ocean exempt; records of many subaqueous 
earthquakes exist, taken by vessels at sea, sometimes 
passing over the point of greatest disturbance at 
the moment of the shock. In liire manner earth- 
quakes have been active at every period of the 
earth’s existence, brealdng up its solid crust, elevat- 
ing or depressing its surface, and doing ns much ns 
any other single agent to bring it into its present 
condition. They have been probably at some periods 
more active than at others, just as wo find that 
.some districts are now more liable than others to 
their visitation. So well defined, iudeed, are the 



localitic? TTliero earthquakes occur, that it is easy to 
exhibit their limits on a map. They are most fre- 
quent aroimd the present lines or centres of volcanic 
action (see Voloako) ; and their frequency and 
violence seem to hear some relation to the actmtj' 
and intensity of the associated volcanoes. Ohservens 
of volc.anic phenomena haa'C noticed that every gre.at 
eruption, in avhatever part of the world observed, 
and whether from a a'olcanic vent on land or bene.atli 
the ocean, is accompanied by earthquake shocks of 
pi'caler or less violence and dur.ation ; while, on 
the other hand, those obscr\’ing earthquakes tpe.ak 
of them as accompanied by volcanic eruptions, and 
of their often being stopped on the opening of 
volcanic vents. It is, however, an important fact 
that, .although regions of active volcanic action arc 
those of most frequent earthquake movements, 3'et 
the most violent earthquakes do not appear to have 
occurred in these regions, but, on the contr.ari', in 
districts lying some degrees away from the nearest 
volcanic action, as, for instance, in the f.amous 
carthqu.akc of Lisbon, Districts in which there 
arc extinct volcanoes arc not more liable to such 
visit.ations than non-volcanio regions. 

The phenomena connected with carthqu.akcs imvo 
been v.ariouslj’ described. Jifaiij' mitera refer to 
appear.inccs in the he.avcns, oi' changes in the 
atmosphere, which to them Fcem to have .some con- 
nection with the catastrophes they nairate. They 
toll of u'regularilies in the sc,i“onn preceding or 
following the shock, of sudden gusts of wind inter- 
mixed lij' sudden calms, of rtolfnt rains at unu«ual 
seasons, or in countries avhoro such phenomena are 
nhnost unltnown, of a reddening of the sun’s disc, of 
a haziness in tho air often continued for months, 
and similar phenomena. Eut these .are so iiTCgular 
in their appcar.anco, and have been so seldom 
obson'od associated with more than a single carth- 
qu.ako, tliat, in tho absence of anj’ decided reason to 
tlio contrarj', there seem good groimds for believing 
tho.v have no real connection with the carlb- 
quake. It is ■diflcront with underground noises, 
wliich fi-cquently precede, acoompanj', or succeed the 
occurrence of earthquakes, or some of the shocks 
of them. They arc tmdoubtcdly intimately con- 
nected with tho shook, yet earthquakes occur, even 
of the greatest violence, avhich aro nnaccomj|iauicd 
I)j' any sound avhatevcr. Dlflerent dc.^cnptions 
have been given of these subterranean noises. In 
some c.arthquakes, they aro likened to chains pulled 
.about, increasing to thunder; in others, tho sound is 
like the rumbling of c.ani.ages, growing gradually 
louder, until it cqu.als tho loudest .artillcrj’- ; or 
like hc.ai’V w.agons running .aw.ay upon' .a road; or 
distant tlnmder; or like tho hissing produced bj' 
the quenching of masses of red-hot iron in avater ; 
or like tho laish of v'ind imdcrground. As there 
have been earthquakes avithout subterranean noises, 
so there arc frequently, in South America and clsc- 
aa'here, undcrgroimd sounds wliich aro not followed 
by c.arthquakc3. . 

The more intimate earthquake-phenomena aro 
more uniform. Sometimes there is nothing clso 
felt than a trembling or gentle motion of tho 
surface, avithout producing any injury. In severe 
c.arthquakes, tho almost ina’ari.ablo succession of 
phenomena is first a trembling, then a severe 
shock, or a succession' of shocks, and then a 
trembling, gradually becoming insensible. Tho 
a'iolcnt snoclcs aro instantaneous, and very few in 
number, sometimes only one, usually not more than 
three or four. In tho intera'.als botaveen these, 
smaller shocks or tremblings Lake phace. The sca’ere 
shocks do the mischief. At the point or lino of 
greatest disturbance, the shock has a distinctly 
vertical direction, coming from beloav upavardo. As 


we leave this point, the direction of the motion 
becomes more and more horizont.al, gradu.ally .also 
decreasing in intensit}’ until it becomes insensible. 
This progressive moa'cnient is produced by an earth- 
aa’.avo or true imdulation of the sobd crust of tho 
earth. Tlie avholo mass of the area is not moved at 
once, but only the av.aam-cre&t. In tho case of tho 
c.arthquakc at Lisbon, the progi'css of tho wave was 
roughly calculated; it aaaas shea™ to h.ave had a 
a’ciy great velocity, and to h.ave hasted only for .an 
instant at an3' one spot. The area .affected on this 
occasion avas a'ciy' extensive. The shock aa-.as felt 
on the one side as far as tho southeni shores of 
Finland, and on the other it reached bo3"ond the St 
Lawreneo in Canada, and avas obseivcd in some of 
the West Indi.a Islands — an area of no loss than 
7,500,000 square imlcs. The force required to move 
this must h.ave been enormous, for, suppose tho 
thickness of the earth’s crust moved to liavo been 
no more than 20 miles, then 150,000,000 cubic miles 
of solid matter aaaas moved. Tho influeuco of this 
c.arth-aa'.aa'c is communicated to the sea, avhen tho 
c.arthquakc is near tho shore, or on the bed of tho 
ocean. Tho sea sai'clhs, and slightly retires from tho 
beach, and then a great waa-o rolls in upon tho 
shore. At the Lisbon eaithquakc, this av.aa'e ro.so to 
.a height of CO feet at Cadiz. It cames with it sea- 
spoil, sc.altcnng it over tho surface of the eartli, far 
beyond the ordinal 3' reach of tho sea. 

Of the various theories as to the nature of earth- 
quakes, arc c,an only refer to tho most important. 
.'Vll theorists are agreed ns to the oonncction 
between volcanoes anil c.arthquakes ; that they aro 
produced by tho same siibteiTane.an agency. Tho 
cxisteuco of a molten fluid mass in the coiitro of 
the earth, is tlio 6tarting-]K)iiit in all except tho 
chemical theory propounded by D.aay, avhioh, though 
in tho end abandoned by him, still finds supporters. 
Wien ho iliscovercd the niotalbo bases of tho earths 
and .alk.aUes, ho tlu'ow out tho idea th.at those 
iiict.als might .abound in an unoxidised st.ato in tho 
Mibtcrranc.an regions, to avhich water must occasion- 
.ally penctr.ate. When this occurred, gaseous matter 
would be set free, sufficient to produce the earth- 
quake, tho metals would combine with tho oxygon 
of the w.atcr, and heat enough would bo evolved to 
melt tho surrounding rocks. 

The intem.al molten mass being taken for granted, 
it is gcncr.aUy supposed th.at tho generation of 
immenso bulks of cl.astic gases, through tho influ- 
ence of this v.ast soiu-ce of heat, would produce 
an explosion sufficient to account for earthquakes. 
Mr Mallet, in an elabor.ato report on tho subject 
presented to the Entish Association, proposes an 
ingenious tbcor3'. He assumes that volcanoes, .and 
the centres of earthquake disturbances, are near tho 
sea, or other barge supplies of w.atcr ; and ho says 
th.at when an iiTuption of igneous m.atter takes 
pl.aoe beneath tho sea-bottom, tho first action must 
bo to open up bargo fissures in its rocky material, or 
to lift and remove its incoherent portions, such as 
sand, mud, gr.avcl, &c. Tho water on meeting tho 
he.ated surf.aces assumes tho spheroidal state; whilo 
in this condition, the intestine motion may be great, 
but little ste.ara is generated, and no impidses ■will 
be conveyed to .a distaiico except only tho tremb- 
lings which ]ircccde the shock ; but no sooner have 
ilia surfaces cooled, than tho w.ator comes into close 
contact aritb them, and a vast volume of ste.am is 
evolved cxidosivcly, and blown off into tho deep 
and cold water of tho sea, whoi;o it is condensed, and 
thus a blow of tho most treniendoiis sort is given at 
the volcanic focus, and being transferred outw.ardly 
in .all directions, is transmitted as tho carthqu.ako 
shock. Tho surfaces of tho ignited matcri.al, how- 
ever, now cooled down below tho point at which 
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EARTHS— EARTHWOEM. 

steam can be generated rapidly, merely keep up 
a gentle ebullition, avhicli is transmitted as tbe 
trembling after tbe sbock. On tbe surfaces agiun 
becoming beated by conduction from tbe molten 
mass, tbe various phases aro again repeated. This 
lie considers tbe chief c.auso of c.artbquakes, but 
be supposes they may .also be duo to tbe evolution 
of steam through fissures, and its irregular and per 
sallum eondcusation under pressm-e of sea-avater ; or 
to great fractures and dislocations in tbe rooky 
crust, suddenly produced by pressure acting on it 
from beneath, or in any other direction. 

The latest, .and perhaps in .aU respects tbe most 
satisfactory theory, is that proposed by tbe brothers 
Rogers, avho consider tbe producing cause as an 
actual pulsation in tbe fluid matter beneath the 
crust propag.ated in tbe manner of great waves of 
translation, from enormous ruptures caused by ten- 
sion of elastic matter, and floating forw.ards on its 
surface tbe suporimposed rocky crust of tbe earth. 
This theory accords avith tbe phenomena of earth- 
quakes, and meets with a remarkable confirmation 
ill tbe structure of certaiii mountain masses. See 
AlTALtCniANS. 

EARTHS, in Chemistry, are a class of substances 
regarded by tbe alchemists and older chemists .as 
elementary, and arliich arc insoluble in w.ater. Tlie 
eartlis pro/ier aro noav known to be compound, 
coiisistuig of a metal in combination u’ith oxygon. 
The list includes Alumina, Gluciiia, Zircoiiia, Tboria, 
Didymia, Lantan.a, Ceria, A'ttria, Terbia, Erbia. 
They do not alter vegetable colours, aro soluble 
hi acids, and aro prccipit.ated from their solutions by 
ammonia, potash, or soda. The Alkaline Earths 
have already been noticed. Sec Alkaliiis. 

EARTHWORKS, in Foitifioation, is a goncr.al 
name for all military constructions, whether for 
attack or defence, in which the material employed 
is chiefly earth. The word earthwork, however, has 
lately received a new importance, in reference to a 
discussion among miUtary engineers, whether earth- 
work dofeiioos generally are bettor or worse than 
those of masonry. The subject cannot bo discussed 
liere, but its general chai’acter m.ay bo indic.atcd. 
Tlie fracture of the Russian grauito fortifications 
at Bomarsund, and the obstinate defence made 
within the earthen defences at Sebastopol, led 
many writci-s, about the year 1S55, to express a 
preference for earthworks instead of stoneworks, 
hlr J. Fergusson (Perrtsmontk Prokcled, 1S5G) h.as 
ospeciaUy distinguished himself by his advocacy of 
this view. The reasons urged arc — that masses of 
earth can be more quickly and cheaply put up than 
masses of masom-y; that in most places c.arth is 
more readily obtained than stone ; that if an earth- 
work be knocked to ruin by balls and shells, it 
can bo repaired in a very short time; and that 
the defenders aro not exposed to so much injury 
.as in masonry-works, where splinters of stone fly 
about in a perilous way. The late Sir John Bur- 
goyno, the leading military engineer in England of 
his day, combated these views. Ho contended, 
among other things, that as a given amount of 
cannonading will make a much larger breach in 
earthwork than in stonework, the latter is best 
fitted to prevent c.apturo by assault. He insisted 
that earthworks should be regarded r.ather as 
temporary expedients than as purposed and per- 
manent constructions ; and ho claimed the authority 
of contmental engineers in support of this ojiinion. 
See further under FoirriFiCATioit. 

EARTHWORM [Lttmhrieus), a genus of 
Annclkla (q. v.), of the order Terricola:. There aro 
many species, .all of them pretty closely resembling 
in characters and h.abits the common E. or Dew- 
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worm {L. terreslris), wliioh is everyavhere plentifid 
in Britain and throughout Europe, .and is familiar 
to everybody. It has no head distinct from the 
body, no eyes, no antenna:, nor any organs external 
to the rings of which its body is composed, except 
minute bristles pointing backwards, of wliioli each 
ring boars four pair, and avliich arc of use jn its 
locomotion. It sometimes attains to nearly a foot 
in length, and more than 120 rings have been 
counted in its body.' The end at which the mouth 
is situated is pointed, and 
the tail is flattened, whilst - 

the general form is cylindri- \ 

cal. The mouth consists J 

merely of two lips, the upper . // i 

lip elongated; there are no r// Vl 

teeth nor tentacles, and the y/ lA 

worm subsists by sw.allowing . /j 

fine particles of the soil, from ('() 

which its digestive organs \\ , 

extract the digestible matter, 7 

the rest being voided often '"ftc \\ M 

in little intestine sh.apcd A 

he.aps, c.aUcd worm-casts, on h-A H 

the surface of the ground. iV j j J // 

The locomotion of the E. is /I 

effected by me.ans of two sets /O'”' AL 

of muscles, which en.ablo it /p Jyl 

to contract and dilate its td /ill 

rings ; its bristles proven tmg O j(ty\ 

motion baekw.ards, and the '/ S , r'-i/ 

wholo musetdar effort thus 
resulting in progress; whilst _ ,, . 

the expansion of the rings, ^■'‘'^R'worm (Zrimhncus 
as it contracts the anterior krrcstris) : 

segments, .and tows forw.ard 

tlio iiiiiclcr parts, ■^vidcn5 n mouth {the brisilos aro 
pass.age for it through c.arth a'F s'>cwn) ; c, orb, con- 
whose p.articlcs were close 
together before. Earthworms egg. ^ ° 

.arc thus of very groat use, 
their multitudes continu.ally stirring .and loosening 
the soil tlirough which they avork their av.ay; and ' 
moles, pursuing them to feed on them, stir .and 
loosen it stiU more; whilst worm-easts gradually 
aecunud.ate on the sm-face to form a layer of the 
very finest soil, to whieh it is supposed that the 
best old pastures in a gre.at measure oave their high 
value. 

Earthavorms do not often visit the siU'facc of 
the groimd, except dui-ing night, and aa’hen the 
ground is moist. In the evening, during or after 
r.ain, or in the morning aadien the deav is .abundant, 
they may sometimes bo seen tr.aa-elling .about in 
great munbers. Both drought and cold c.ause them 
to retrc.at more deeply into the earth. — Their 
respii-ation is effected by means of little sacs, which 
communic.ato by minute pores avith the external 
.air. They .are hermaphrodite, but mutu.al fecunda- 
tion takes place by me.ans of the thickened knot 
(ditcUum) avhich is situ.atcd before the middle of 
their body. Their eggs often contain tavo embiyos, 
and the young avorms esc.ape by a sort of a-.ala-ul.ar 
opening at the end. 

Besides their usefulness in the improa-oment of 
the soil, c.artharorm3 are of importance as food for 
birds, fishes, &c. Their v.aluo .as bait for fishes is 
aa’eU knoaa-n to every angler. The instinct aaRioh 
prompts them to hasten to the surface, avhen, in 
quest of b.ait, the angler shakes the sod avath a spade 
or fork, is probably to bo referred to the similar 
shaldng on the .approach of their constant enemy, 
the mole. 

An E. of gre.at size is common in the East Indies, 
wherever the climate is moist, from the Him.alaya 
to Ceylon and Java. It is Idhyophis glutinosus, 





EAR-TRTOn?ET— EASDAXE. 


and abounds very much in that viscid secretion 
v'liicli in the common E. also forms a kind of pro- 
tecting gheatli for the animal, and smooths its "n'ay. 

EAR-TRUMPET, a contrivance for improving 
the hearing of tlie partially deaf. For this pmposo, 
manj' ingenious instruments have been devised. 
The principle in them all is the same : to collect 
the sonorous vibrations, and to convey them in an 
intensified form to the deeper parts of the ear. In 
tins way, the hand placed hchind the extem.al 
car constitutes the simplest form of car-trumpet. 
Tliough, in a great number of cases of impaired 
hearing, there can be no doubt that much assistance 
and comfort are obtained from the use of one or 
other of the varieties of the ear-trumpet, still they 
must not he used indiscriminately, for in unsuitable 
cases they often do much mischief, both by increas- 
ing the deafness, and aggrav-ating the noises in the 
head from vhich deaf persons often suffer so much. 
They are of most use, perhaps, in advanced cases 
of nervous deafness, though injurious in the early 
stages of this complaint; they arc hurtful also in 
all acute diseases of the organ, and of little or no 
use in those cases of great thickening of the contents 
of the middle ear, where the adapting power of the 
org.an has been lost. There are many varieties of 
trimipet in common use. By far the most useful 
aud comfortable are those which are worn on the 
head, which go by the name of ear-cornets or 
acoustic aiuicles. They can be concealed under the 
hair or cap, and may be adapted to one or both ears 
by metns of a spring over the head. The apparatus 
most commonly in use requires to be held in the 
hand, and consists of a narrow portion inserted into 
the ear-passage, and wliich gradually expands into 
a wide mouth ; or the extremity of the instniment 
may he turned downwards, as in that form which 

р. asses by the nathe of hBss Martineau’s trmnpet. 
Another variety, applicable to the more severe cases 
of de.afuess, consists of an elastic tube, one end of 
which is tipped with ivory, and is placed in the ear 
of the patient ; the other is held in the hand of the 
spealcer, who applies his mouth to the open extre- 
mity. With this instrument, only one voice can ho 
heard at a time. With the first-mentioned variety, 
general conversation can be heard often quite W'cU. 
Ear-trumpets are generally made of some thin 
metaUie substance, such as tin. Gutta-percha, vul- 

с. anite, aud other substances, are also frequently used. 

EARWIG {Forjicula), a genus of orthopterous 
insects, recently subdivided into a number of 
gener.a, and forming the family ForfcuUda:, which 
many entomologists constitute into a distinct order, 
Darmapiera (Gr. lc.ather-winged). These insects 
indeed connect the true Orlhoplexa with the Ooleop- 
{era. Their legs are formed for running, and not 
for le.aping; their wing-covers {elytra ) — which are 
very small, and hide only a small part of the 
abdomen — .are of firmer substance than in the 
other OrlJioplcra,; ■ the wings, of which there are 
two sets — hind and fore wings — are curiously 
folded under them, both longitudinally, in a fan- 
like manner, and transversely; the orgsins of the 
mouth resemble those of the true Orihopitra, with 
wliich also earwigs agree in the important character 
of semi-compUle metamoiphosis ; the larvre and 
pupae much resembling the perfect insect, running 
about aud feeding in the same manner, but the 
larva: being destitute of wings and wing-covers, the 
mipae havhig them 'only in a rudimentary state. 
Earwigs have the body narrow, and of ne.arly equal 
breadth throughout, the head exposed, the man- 
dibles very strong and homy, the antenn® long 
and thread-shaped. The abdomen bc.ars at its 
extremity a largo pair of forceps, apparently of use 


as an instniment of defence. E.arwi-s .aboimd in 
moist situations, as under the decayed Hark of trees, 
under stones, among deciiyiug straw, &o. They 
feed both on anim.al and vegetable food; the 
Co^iON E. {F. auriaihria), very abundant in 
Britain and in most parts of Europe, is trouhlesomo 



Earwig : 

1, female sitting on her eggs; 2, young just emerged from eggs. 


to gardeners by eating the leaves of plants and the 
petals of fine flowers ; but the injury which it does 
is prob.ably more than compensated, p.articularly as 
to field-crops, by the destruction of multitudes of 
sm.aUer insects, as f/irtps, aphis, &e. The appearance 
of this insect is by no means agreeable, and its 
mandibks and forceps are suggestive of unpleasant 
possibihties, which, however, would seem never to 
be realised, although it is a very frequent visitor of 
houses, p.articularly those of which the walls are 
covered with foliage. It is curious how extensively 
prevalent the notion is that e,arwig3 creep into tho 
e.ar. To this they owe their English n.ame (E. from 
ear, and Sax. wkga, a worm or grub), and their 
names in many l.anguages, as the French Perce- 
Oreille, the German Ohrumrm, &o. Newman, in his 
Introduction to the History of Insects, says : ‘ Tho 
shape of these wings (the hind 
ones), when fully opened, is 
nearly that of the human ear; 
and from this cireumstanco it 
seems highly prob.able that the 
original name of this insect 
was earan'ny.’ The hiud wing 
is here figured. It is agree- Hind "Wing of Ear- 
able to the general habits of lyig, magnified, 
the E. to creep into holes, 
yet there is apparently no authenticated instance of 
an E. entering the car of a human being. Of their 
habit of creeping into holes, particularly to hide 
during the day, gardeners take advantage to make 
earwig-traps of different descriptions. 

An interesting peculiarity in the habits of these 
insects remains to be noticed. The female E. sits 
upon her eggs and hatches them like a hen; she 
also gathers her young ones around her and under 
her in the most affeetionato manner. The obser- 
vations of De Geer on this point have been con- 
firmed by Mr Spence and others. 

EA'SDALE, a small isle on the west coast of 
Argyleshirc in the Firth of Lorn, ten miles south- 
south-west of Oban. It contains one and a half 
square miles, and is situated in Ellbrandon parisln 
It is noted for its primary or metamorphic slate- 
quarfies, belonging to the M.arquis of Bread al bane, 
which have been wTOUght for more than 150 years, 
and supply 4 or 5 millions of slates yearly. Com ■ 
pact felspar and conglomerate also occur in the isle. 
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EASEt— EAST rNDIA AEJIY. 


Easel : 

Of modern construction. ^ 
n, c.ascl open for use ; ft. c.asel , 
folded up. 


EASEL. This structure, tlio object of -n-hicli is 
to support the e.ruvas or panel of the artist at a 
convenient height for 
tvorh, has been used for 
/ \ ages pretty much in its 

/ / 1 \ present fonn. 

// W S'u.'l BASEAIEET, in 

// t \ \ , (y English Larv, has been 

_ f / n \\ ] defined to be ‘a pirivi- 

— \ \ ^ avithoiit profit, 

I n \\ T I - tvliich the owner of one 

/./ 1 1 ® V\ “ ' neiohbouring tenement 

/./ 11 \\ 1 h.ath of another, exist- 

~ r L' “S if' respect of their 

ij W W I'l |, several tenements, by 
I j < V\ ■ which the servient 

/•/ jj y\ owner is obliged “to 

y\ suffer or not to do” 
_ /'/ Vl sometliing on his own 

<dj ■ ~-- c -A \ land for the advantage 

. of a dominant owner.’ 

Of modern construclion. ■' Easements. 

n, c.ascl open for use ; ft, c.asel ^'8 rights compre- 

foldcd up. bended under the title 

of easements are of a 
very impoi-tant land ; they include rights of w.ater, 
rights of way, rights to light and air, rights to 
support from a neighbouring soil or house, rights 
to c.ar^ on an offensive trade, &o. An casement 
is an incorpore.al Hereditament (q. v.), and corres- 
ponds in many respects rvith a Sen-itude (q. v.) in 
Scotch I.aw. But an easement is more limited 
than a servitude, inasmuch as it comprehends 
those rights only which carry no title to the profit 
of the soil. These latter rights •ai'o in England 
loiown as Profits a prendre (q. v.). An case- 
ment cannot exist ap.art from an estate in hand, it 
being necessary that there shoidd be two tene- 
ments, the one enjnjang the right (dominant), the 
other over which it is enjoyed (servient). An c.ase- 
ment must ho constituted by deed or liy Prescrip- 
tion (q. V.). It m.ay bo cxtmguishcd by an actual 
or imphed release. WTien a partj- entitled to the 
cujojTnont of an casement is disturbed in that 
enjoj-ment, he m.ay enforce his right b}’ action at 
law, or ho in.ay enter upon the servient tenement, 
and ab.ate the nuisance liimself. The American 
law on the subject of casement is regulated by tlie 
same principles that prevail in England. See 
Kent’s Commentaries on American Laic. 

EAST (Ger. Ost; allied probably to Greek c0% 
the morning, and Lat. orions, the rising, i. e., sim) is, 
aaaguely speaking, that quarter of the horizon where 
the sun rises, or which a person with his face to 
the south has on liis left hand. It is only at the 
eqiunoxes that the sun rises exactly in the e.ast 
point. A line at right angles to the meridi.an of a 
place points exactly cast and west. Sec Meridian 
and Horizon. 

Prom I’crj' early times, the east has been invested 
with a certain sacred character, or at le.ast held in 
respect over other points of the comp.ass. It was 
the practice of the ancient pag.ans to fix their alt.ar 
in the eastern p.art of their temples, so that they 
might sacrifice tow.ards tho rising sun, which in 
itself was an object of worship. The custom of 
venerating the east was perpetu.ated by the early 
Christi.an church from various circumstances men- 
tioned in the sacred record. For example : ‘ Tho 
glory of the God of Israel came from tho way of the 
cast.’ — Ezek. xliii. 2. ‘ There came ivise men from 
the oast to Jerusalem.’ — ^hlatt. ii. 1. ‘And, lo, the 
star, which they saw in the east, went before them.’ 
— hlatt. ii. 9. Tradition heightened respect for the 
8ast.__ It was s.aid that Christ had been placed in 


the tomb with his feet towards the east, and that 
at the day of judgment he should come from the 
eastward in the heavens. Looking tow.ards the 
sun in the east in pnaying or repeating the creed, 
was thought to put wormippers in remembrance 
that Christ is the sim of righteousness, and such 
an attitude was nocordingl 3 ' adopted as an aid to 
devotion. From these various circumstances, tho 
building of chmrches with the Chancel (q. v.) to- tho 
east, bowing to the east on uttering the name of 
Jesus, and huiyung with tho feet to the east, were 
introduced as customs in the church. In recent 
times, there has been a general disregard to the 
practice of tiwning formally with the face to tho 
e.ast on repeating tho creed, and, .as is well Imown, 
the attempt to revive it by a party in tho English 
church has caused consider.able dispeace.^ It is a 
cmious instance of tho invetei-acy of popular custom, 
that in Scotland, where evoririhing that savoured 
of ancient us.age was set aside hs popish bj- the 
reformers, the practice of biuying arith the feet to 
the cast w.as maintained in the old churohj-ards, , 
nor is it imeommon still to set down churches with 
a Eciaipnlous reg.arJ to cast and west. In modem 
cemeteries in England and Scotland, no attention 
appears to be paid to the old pimctilio of intenang 
with the feet to the e.ast, the natm-e of the ground 
alone being considered in the disposition of graves. 

EAST CAPE, the n.ame of the most easterly 
headlands of the island of Madagascar, of the North 
Island of Now Ze.aland, .and of Sibori.a or Asiatic 
Eussia. The frsl is in lat. 15° 20' S., and long. 
50° 15' E . ; tho second in lat. 37° 40' S., and long. 
17S° 40' E., being .almost precisely the antipodes of 
Carthagena in Spain ; and tho tiiird is that extremitj’ 
of the Old World which is nearest to tlio New, 
being sep.aratcd by Behiing's Strait (q. v.) from 
Cape Prince of W.ales in America,. It is in lat. 
CO' G' N., and long. 1C0° 3S’ W. ; or rather, to follow 
the natiu:.al reckoning, 190° 22’ E. 

EAST INDIA AEMY. MTien tho East India 
Comp.any (q. v.) fust sent faotoi-s or .agents to 
India, an .aiany was not thought of. Military forces 
arose out of tho exigencies of the times.’ Some 
of the first troops m the Companj-’s pay were 
mere advcntiwefs; some avero libeiatcd convicts; 
some deserters from Europc.an armies. Gradu.allj’-, 
organisation was introduced, and improved .aims 
furnished. As tho power of the Companj- in- 
creased, natives entered tho batt.alions; imtil at 
length most of tho troops avere Hindus or Moh.am- 
meclans, drilled by non-commissioned officers sent 
out from England. A few regunents were raised 
in England ; a much larger munber were raised in 
India; but .all alilco were officered by tho Companj-’s 
favom-ed English officers, largely paid, and having 
many opportunities for m.aking rapid fortrmes. The 
ranlrs were filled by enlistment; the Comp.any never 
compelled the natives to become soldiers ; the p.ay 
offered was .alw.ays such as to induce a sufficient 
munber of men to enter. Their periods of le.ave 
of absence were liber.al ; and after a certain munber 
of years’ service, they retired on a pension sufficient 
to support them for the remainder of their days. 

At the period imracdi.ately preceding the out- 
break of the Kevolt in 1857, Uie army in the pay of 
the Company comprised about 24,000 roy.al troops 
(lent to, and paid for by, the Company); 18,000 
European troops, raised and driUed bj’’ the Companj- 
in England ; 180,000 native regulars ; and 00,000 
native irrcgiilar horse — making about 280,000 in .all. 
This large force was irrespective of 40,000 contin- 
gents fm-nished by dependent native princes, and 
of the native armies belonging to the independent 
and semi-dependent princes. The Comp.any’s troops j 
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formed tliree distinct armies, each under its own 
commander-in-chief, and each stationed in one 
particular presidency. In these three armies, 
three lands of troops — Europeans, native regulars, 
and native irregiUars — had their own special organ- 
isation. In order to secure unity of action iMen 
necessary, it was customary to give the commander- 
iu-oliicf of the Bengal .armypreoedence over those of 
Madr.as and Bombriy; ho was, in effect, commander- 
iu-oliief of the whole of the Company’s forces. 
There wore too few English officers avith the n.ativc 
regiments, .and these, in most cases, Imew too little 
of the men imder their command. This was not the 
cause of the Eevolt in 185", hut it was one of the 
circumstances that led to the r.apid spread of the 
Eevolt avhen once begun. To avhat extent this fine 
many melted aav.ay during 1857 and the two following 
j’e.ars, is described under Ixdia. Spealcing generally, 
it m.ay he said th.at the .armies of the hladras and 
Bomh.ay presidencies remained faithful, especiallj' 
the infantry. It was in the Beng.al army -that the 
disruption cliiefly occurred. The irregulars, both 
cav.an^' and inf.antiy, raised amongst the Silchs and 
I’uujahees, were in almost every c.ase faitlifnl. 

In August 1858, the act which transferred the 
government of India from the Company to the 
crown received the roy.al assent. The army was 
transferred .as well as the politic.al power. rVs the 
Sikhs had hehiivcd wcH, most of the regiments 
from the Punjab were retained, as wcE as most of 
the native regiments in the Bomh.ay and Madras 
presidencies; but it was not deemed c.vpedient 
to restore the native regiments of Beng.al proper, 
wliich had proved so treacherous. In th.at year, at 
this suggestion of Earl C.aimiug, a committee was 
.appointed to inquire into the whole circumstances 
relating to the rcorg.anisation of the army. The 
Company originated the inquiry, but the commis- 
sioners did not make their Eeport tUl after the 
triinsfcr of the Companjda powers to the croavn. 
Although the commissioners’ Eeport was presented 
in the siunmer of 1859, very little avas effected dtuing 
the remainder of that ye.ar, or in 1800, to reorg.anise 
the Indian army; matters wore kept together in a 
proa-ision.al w.ay. Meanwhile, when the Europe.an 
troops of the Company’s .army wore turned oarnr to 
the croaam, a (listurbance, amoamting .almost to a 
mutiny, occurred. The men claimed that, as they 
had enlisted into the Company’s sora-ice, they ought 
not to be transfeired aa’ithoiat their oavn consent 
asked, or without receiving .a bonus on re-enlisting. 
To prevent a dangerous excitement, the goa’emment 
alloaved such as chose to retire. 

In ISGl, an act avas passed reorg.anising the Indi.an 
array. The British portion of it now forms part 
of the Queen’s army generally, avith cert.aiu honor.ary 
distinctions, and takes its turn at home and in the 
colonies like the rest; but the expenses .aro paid out 
of Indian, not imperi.al revenues. The native portion 
is managed aa'holly in India. A m.ajority of the 
officers educated and commissioned by the Company 
haa'ing suffered greatly by the Eevolt, certain com- 
pensatory adaaantagcs aa-erc conceded to them. On 
the reorganisation of the Indian army in 1801, the 
21st Huss.ars, aadth the 105th, lOGth, 107th, 108th, 
and 109th Foot, avere formed from the Europe.an 
troops previously in the serance of the East India 
Company. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. On the 31st 
December 1000, charter avas Ranted by Queen 
Elizabeth to a number of London merchants, under 
- the title of ‘ The Governor and Company of Mcr- 
ch.ants of London trading to the East Indies.’ 
From the time when Vasco do Gama effected the 
e.astcm passage to India, by doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, in 1497, the Portuguese carried on an 


extensia’e trade aa-ith that oomitr 3 ', unaffected by 
ria’als imtil ncarlj’^ a centmy afteravards, avhen the 
Daitch and the English began to compete aadth 
them. This competition became foimidable aaffien two 
'East India Companies’ were established, one at 
Amsterdam, and one in London. It is of the latter of 
these that aa’e here treat. The charter avas exclusive, 
as is usual in such ciises ; prohibiting the rest of the 
commimity from trading aanthin the limits assigned 
to the Company. Those limits avere enormous, com- 
prising .the whole space, land and sea, from the 
Cape of Good H(me eastward to C.ape Horn — i. e., 
the whole of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. The 
charter avas for fifteen yema. The Company siaeodily 
sent out ships to Jaa’a and Sum.atra, avhich rotamned 
with calicoes, silk, indigo, and spices. It was then 
determined to make some kind of settlements on 
the coast of Hindustan itself; and about 1612, 
the Company obtained permission from the native 
princes to est,ablish factories or agencies .at Simat, 
Ahmedabad, Cambajq and Gogo. 

The Company’s charter was reneaved from time to 
time, aa'ith various modlfie.ations, but not avithoait 
much contention and difficulty. Gradually estab- 
lishments aa-ere formed in Lava, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Celebes, Malacca, Siam, the Banda Islands, and 
other places in the East ; as aa’ell as on the Coro- 
m.andel and Malabar coasts of India itself. Tho 
first beginning of Madiaas d.atc3 in 1640, of Calciitt.a 
in 1045, and of Bombay in 1005, as cliief establish- 
ments of the Comp.any. In 1002, Charles II. gave 
them permission ‘to make w.ar and peace on the 
native princes’ — a privilege of which they largely 
availed themselves for nearly 200 yeai-s, 

In 1098, the crovvn granted a charter to a new 
B. I. C.j who offered a loan of £2,000,000 to the state ; 
but this naturally led to wranglings, .and the tivo 
companies were imited into one by an act of parlia- 
ment passed in 1702. The constitution then estab- 
lished was maintained with little alteration as long . 
as the Company existed. Every shareholder who 
held £500 of tho Company’s stock bec.ame a member 
of tho Court of Proprietoi's ; and this com-t had 
legislativo ftmetions in all that related to the 
Company’s affairs. The proprietors .annually chose 
24 to form a Court of Directors, from those of them 
number who held not less than £2000 of stock. 
Six of the dircctoi's went out of office every year ; 
they retired in rotation, so th.at each had fom- ye-ars 
of office. It was a general custom with tho proprie- 
tors to elect the same persons as directors over and 
over again. The Court of Proprietors was to meet 
once a year, or oftencr if necessary ; the Coirrt of 
Directors as often .as tho directors chose, provided 
13 were present. Theorctic.ally, tho constitution of 
the Company was very democratic ; hut practically 
the affairs were in the hands of the directors ; for 
tho proprietors took little other interest than in 
receiving their half-yearly dividends. The proprie- 
tors had from one to four votes each, according to 
the amount of stock held bj^ them. The Board of 
Control, of later formation, boro relation to tho 
governmental affairs of Indi.a. 

Properly speaking, the Company were only mer- 
chants : sending out bullion, lead, quicksilver, wool- 
lens, hardware, and other goods to India; and bring- 
ing home calicoes, silk, diamonds, tea, porcelain, 

I pepper, drugs, saltpetre, &c., from thence. Not 
merely with India, but with China and other parts 
of the E-ast, the trade was monopolised by the Com- 
pany ; .and lienco arose their great trade in China 
tea, porcelain, and silk. By degrees, avarice and 
ambition led the Company, or their agents in India, 
to take part in the quarrels among the native princes ; 
this course gave them power and influence at the 
native courts, from whence arose the acquisition of 
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sovereign powers over Viist regions. India tints 
became valued b 3 ’' the Company, not only as oom- 
mercialty profitable, but as afibrding to the friends 
and relations of the directors ojtportimities of making 
vast fortunes bj^ ijolitioal or militaiy enterprises. 
It is not the purpose of the present article to trace 
the political affairs of the Company, or the rise of a 
British empire in India ; that will be done rmder 
Indu., Bkitish ; it will suffice here merely to state, 
that no national or patriotic motive marked the 
beginning of this course. 

In 1744, the Company obtained a renewal of their 
charter till 17S0, but not without a loan of £1, 000, 000 
to government ; for the monopoly rvas distastefiil to 
the nation at large. Franco, too, had an E. I. 0., 
.and the struggles between the two comp.anies for 
power in the southern part of India, led to constant 
warfare between them dining the remainder of the 
century. Other loans to government were the 
means of obtaining further rcncw.als of the ehartor 
in later j'c.ars. In 183.3, the legislatm-o took aw. 13 ' 
all the trading privileges of tlie Comp.any. The 
dividends to proprietors r‘. East India stock were 
thenceforward to be jiaid out of taxes imposed 
113 ' the Company on the people of India, in such 
]irovinocs .as were under British dominion. From 
that 3 ’e.ar the Comp.an 3 ’’s powera hcc.amc anomalous ; 
the Compaiy could not trade, .and could not govern 
without the sanction and continued interference of 
the Imjierial government. The wars in India, since 
th.at 3 ’e.ar, have been waged by England as a nation, 
r.ither than by the Company; and England prac- 
tio.ill 3 ’, though not nnnuuall 3 ’, became responsible for 
the enormous cost of those wars. In 1853, the charter 
V, as ag.ain renewed, with a further lessoning of the 
power of the Company, and an hicreaso of that of 
the Crown. 

Had not the Indian Revolt occuiTcd in 1857, the 
last charter would ha\’o remained in force until 
1873 ; but that gigantic calamity led to the resolu- 
tiun— a resolution the wisdom of which was disputed 
1 ) 3 ’ many of the best judges of Indian affairs — of 
eoiioentr.atiiig the power in the hands of the imperial 
govoriimont. In spite of a strenuous resistance, 
111 1858, the Conipan 3 ’ were forced to cede their 
powers, by an act uhieh received the royal assent 
on the 2d of August. Tlie charter of 1853 had 
provided that £0,000,000 of India stock shoidd have 

10. j iier cent, dividend guaranteed b 3 ’ England out 
of the revenues of India; and that p.arliament 
.should redeem this stock at cent, per cent, premium 
any time after the 3 ’ear 1873. The act of 1858, 
therefore, contained due clauses for carn’ing out 
these provisions, and transfciTcd the whole of the 
Company’s powers to the Crown. 

The Company continued to exist, hut for little 
other purpose than that of receiving and distributing 
dividends. Most of the distinguished men, military 
and political, till then in the Company’s serrice, 
accepted office under the Crown, to assist the 
goyornmciit by their general knowledge of Indi.an 
aflairs. These affairs .are now managed by a Secre- 
tary in Council at the new India Office, The 
vahi.able Library and Museum of the Comp.any 

11. avo passed over to the Crown ; .and an Act of 
Parliament (1873) provides for the p.ayini; off of the 
India stock, and the final extinction of the onoo- 
famous East India Company. 

EAST INDIES, as distinguished from West 
Indies, include not merely the two gre.at penin- 
sulas of Southern Asia, but lilreu’ise all the adjacent 
islands from the delta of the Indus to the northern 
extremity of the Philippines. They thus extend, 
to use round numbers, in latitude from 35° N. to 
10° S., and in E. long, from 05° to 130°. At one 
time,^ the name of India had, towards the c.ast. 


a still wider application, oco,asionally comprising 
Japan, nay, eveiything in that direction except 
Cluna alone. See India, , 

EAST MAIN, formerly a piortion of the Hudson 
Bay Territories, now incorporated in the Dominion 
of Canada, is bounded north by Hudson’s Strait, 
and west by Hudson’s Bay down. to its southern 
extremity, meeting Labrador on the east, and 
Canada on the soufli. This immense region, thrice 
as large as Great Britain, is generally bleak and 
sterile, 3 rielding little to commerce but fish-oil and 
a few furs. — A river of the same name, otherwise 
called the Slade, crosses its southern section, enter- 
ing Hudson’s B.ay, liere known as James’s B,a 3 ’, 
about lat. 52° 15' N., after a course of 400 miles., 

EAST RIVER, the strait between Long Island 
Soimd and New York Harbour. It is 20 miles long, 
scpar.ating New York City on the west from its 
subiu’bs, wiUiamsburg and Brooklyn, on the cast. 
Its narrowest part is the Himlg.ue or Hcllg.atc, 
which is about the middle of its coui'se. Here 
the rocks, which once obstructed the passage, have 
been removed by blasting. The mame — cle.arly a 
misnomer for an arm of the sea — ^is convenient as 
contrasted with the North River, or Hudson, and 
m.ay have arisen from the river-like action of the 
tides — an action so powerful as to h.ave here and 
there materially deepened the channel. 

EASTBOURNE, a rising w-atering-placc in the 
south-east of Sussex. It lies in a chasm botiveeu 
two chffs, one of which, 3 miles to the south-south- 
cast, forms Be.achy Head. In the vicinity are fine 
drives and walks. It has a marteUo tower and a 
fort. Pop. of parish (1871), 10,301. E is supposed 
to have been of Roman origin, and remains of a 
Roman villa, bath, .and tesselated pavements have 
been found here. 

EASTER (Gcr. astern, Fr. pague, Scot, pascli, from 
Gr. pasc/ia, the p.aasover), the fcstiv.al of the resun-eo- 
tion of Jesus Christ, derives probably its Teutonic 
name from the fcstiv.al of the goddess Ostara, in 
Ang.-Sax. Eastre, wliich the S.axons of old were wont 
to celebrate .about the same season .at which the 
Christian fcstiv.al of Easter occurs. In the ancient 
church, the celebration of Easter lasted eight d.a 3 ’s. 
After the 11th c., however, it was limited to three, 
and in later times, generally to two days. It was 
formerly the favoimto time for performing the rite 
of baptism. The courts of justice were closed, and 
alms dispensed to the poor and necd 3 ’, who were 
even feasted in the churches — a custom which led 
to much disorder. Slaves also received their free- 
dom at th.at season ; and ns the austerities of Lent 
were over, the people g.ave themselves up to enjoy- 
ment; hence the day was c.alled the ‘Sund.ay of 
joy’ {Dominica gaudii). To the popular sports and 
dances were added farcic.al exhibitions, in which 
even the clergy joined in some places, reciting from 
the pulpits stories and legends, with a view to stir 
the hearers to laughter (risiis pasclialis). Agamst 
this indecency, the Reformers of the 16th 0 . loudly 
and successfully raised their voices. During the 
whole week before Easter — ^that is, in the interv.al 
between Palm Sunday and the beginning of the 
Easter festiv.al — daily services were held. See 
Passion IVeek and Good Friday. 

On Easter d.ay, the people saluted each other 
with the Easter kiss, and the exclamation Surrexit 
(He is risen) ; to which the reply was Vei'e surrexit 
(He ^is risen indeed)? The chief solemnity always 
consisted of the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The proper tiine for the celebr.ation of Easter has 
occasioned no little controversy. In the 2d c., a 
dispute arose on this point betiveen the Eastern and 
"Western Churches. 'The great mass of the Eastern 
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Cliristiaiis celubratud Easter on the 14tU clay o£ the 
first Jewish month or moon, considering it to he 
cciuivalent to the Jewish Passover. The 'Western 
churches celebrated it on the Sunday after the four- 
teenth daj% holding th.at it was the commemoration 
of the resurrection of Jesus. The Council of Nice 
(32o.\. D.) decided in favour of the AVestem usage, 
hrandmg the Eastern usage with the n.ame of tlie 
‘fjuartadecimau’ heresy. This, however, onlj’ settled 
the point that Easter was to be held, not upon a 
ccit.ain day of the month or moon, hut on a Sunday. 
The proper astronomical cycle for calculating tlie 
occurrence of the Easter moon was not determined 
by this council. It appeal's, however, th.at the 
Metonio Cycle (q. v.) was already in use in the 
AVest for this purpose ; and it was on this cycle that 
the Gregoriau Calendar, introduced in 1582, was 
ai ranged.' The method on which this c.alondar is 
constructed is too complex for description here. Au 
elaborate account of the whole matter was published 
by Professor De Jlorgau in the Companion to the 
Jlritish Almanac in 1845, and to tliis the reader 
is refeiTed. The time of Easter being the most 
ancient and important of .aU the movable feasts 
of the Cliristian Church, determines all the rest. 
It was deb.ated, at the time of the introduction 
of the Gregoriau C.alondar, avhether Easter should 
continue to bo mov.able, or whether a fi.xed Sunday, 
.after the 21st of M.arch, slioidd not be .adopted. 
It was deference to ancient custom that led the 
eoolesi.astic.al .authorities to adhere to the method 
of deterrain.ation by the moon. It must be remem- 
bered, however, th.at it is not the actu.al moon in 
tlie ho.avens, nor even the ine.au moon of .astro- 
nomers, that rogid.ates the time of Easter, but .an 
altogether imaginai-j' moon, whoso periods are so 
coutrivod that the new (c.alond.ar) moon always 
follows the real new moon (sometimes by two, or 
even three d.ays). The effect of this is, that the 
14th of the c.alondar moon — which had, from the 
times of Moses, been considered ‘full moon’ for 
ccelosiastic.al piitpioses — falls gonor.all}' on the 15th 
or IGth of the real moon, and thus after the real 
fiUl moon, which is generally on the 14th or 15th 
d.ay. AVith this explanation, thou, of what is me,ant 
by ‘ full moon,’ viz., that it is the 14th d.ay of 
the c.alondar moon, the rule is, that Easter Day is 
.alw.ays the first Sunday after the paschal full moon, 
i. e., the full moon which happens upon or next 
after the 21st of IMarch (the beginning of the 
ccclcsiastioal ye.ar) ; and if the full moon hiippens 
upon a Sunday, Easter Day is the Sunday after. 
For any given year, the d.ay on which the paschal 
full-moou f.alls, and then Easter D.ay, .are found 
by the following table aud rule — 
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First ascertain the Dominical Letter (q. v.) — 


taking the second, where there aio two— and the 
Golden Number (sec Epact) ; look for the golden 
number in the third column of the table, and 
opposite to it stands the day of the fidl moon ; 
then look for the dominical letter, next after 
the day of full moon, and the day standing opposite 
the dominical letter is Easter D.ay. It sometimes 
happens that Easter D.ay, .as thus determined, is 
dillerent from avh.at it would be if by ‘ fidl moon ’ 
were understood the astronomical fuU moou. Thus, 
in 1818,' Easter D.ay, by the c.alendar, fell, and was 
celebr.ated on the 22d of iMarch, the earliest 
])03siblc day, although the full moou was on that 
d.aj' ; .and in 1845, it again fell on the day of the 
actu.al full moon (the 23d March). 

One object in arranging the calendar moon was, 
th.at Easte'.' might never fall on the s.amc day as 
the Jewish Passover. TJiey did occur togetlicr, 
however, in 1805, on the 14th of April ; and in 
1825, on the 3d April ; .and will do so again in 
1903, on the i2th April ; in 1923, on the 1st 
April; in 1927, on the 17th April; and in 1981, 
on the 19tli Ajiril. The Jewish festival usually 
occurs in Passion week, and never before the 2Gth 
of March, or .after the 25th of April (new style). 
On the other hand, the (Jhristiau festival is never 
before the 22d of M.arch, or after the 23th of April. 
Ill 1761 and 1818, Easter fell on the 22d of M.arch; 
blit neither in this nor the following century will 
such be the case .ag.aiii. In 1913, it wiU foil on the 
23d of March, .as it did iu 1845 and 185G. The 
latest Easters in this century and the following, 
occur ill 18SC .and 1943, on the 25th of April. In 
1848, Easter foU on the 23d of April; and in 1859, 
on the 2.1th of April. 

Popular Observances. — Many of the popular 
obseia’.ances connected with Easter are clearly of 
p.agan origin. The goddess Ost.ar.a or Eastre seems 
to h.ave been the personific.ation of the mornuig 
or c.ast (q. v.), .and also of the opening year or 
spring. The Anglo-Saxon n.ame of April was 
Estonnonath ; and it is still known in Germ.any 
as Ostermonath. - The worship of this being seems 
to have struck deep root in Northern Germany, 
and was brought into England by the Saxons. It 
continued to be celebrated in many parts in the 
north of Germany down to the beginning of the 
present century, by the kindling of bonfires and 
numerous other rites. See Beltein. Like the 
M.ay observances of England, it was especially a 
festival of joy. AVith her usual policy, the Church 
endeavoured to give a Christian significance to 
such of the rites as could not be rooted out; and 
in this case, the conversion was partioiil.arly easy. 
Joy at the rising of the natiir.al sun, .and at the 
awalung of nature from the death of ivinter, became 
joy at the rising of the Sim of Righteousness — at 
the resurrection of Christ from the gr.ave. The 
bonfires can be traced in the great ‘ paschal tapers,’ 
sometimes weighing 300 lbs., with avhich the 
churches were lighted on Easter Eve. In the 
ancient church disbursements of St Marj^-at-Hili, 
in the city of London, there is even an entry ‘ For 
a quarter of coles for the h.allowed fire on Easter 
Eve, Cd.’ 

The most characteristic Easter rite, and the one 
most widely- diffused, is the use of Pasch (i. e., 
Easter) eggs. They .are usually stained of various 
colours with dye-woods or herbs, .and people mutu- 
.aUy make presents of them; sometimes they are 
kept .as amulets, sometimes eaten ; g.ames .are also 
played by striking them ag.ainst qne another. In 
some moorland parts of Scotland, it used to be the 
custom for young people to go out e.arly on ‘ Pasoh 
Sunday’ and se.aroh for wild-fowls’ eggs for brcalc- 
fast, and it was thought lucky to find them. 
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There cau he little doubt that the nso.ot eggs at Islimael’ iras exhibited in ISLE ; ‘Hcloise’ inlSIo- 
this season was originally sjunbolical of the revivi- ‘The Escape of Francesco Norello di Carrara -mth 
fication of uatm-e— the springing forth of life Jn Taddea d’Este, his Wife, from the Dtdse of Milan,’ 
sprnm. The iiraotice is not confined to Ohristiansj in 1830 ; ‘Beatrice’ in 1855, &c. In 1850, he -sras 
the Jews used eggs in the feast of the Passover ; elected President of the Royal Academy, when he 
and we are told that the Persians, when they keep received the honour of Icnighthood. Subsequently 
the festival of the solar new year (in March), ho was appointed Director of the National Gallon’, in 
mutually present each other with coloured eggs. wliich capaciiy his services were of the highest 
From the Christian point of view, this ‘Feast of importance j for besides its improved arrangement, 
Eggs’ has been usually considered as emblematic of m.any of the most valuable sjiecimens of the best 
the resiureotion and of a futiue life. schools were added to the collection. Sir Ch.arles 

EASTER ISLAND, originally Daius’s LA^"D, is ^Iso acquired a high reputation as a writer on art. 
a detached spot on the Pacific, in lat. 27° 20' S., and In 1S47, he jniblished Materials for the History of 
long. 109° SO' W. It is of volcanic origin, rising 1200 Painting, a work of great learning and rese.arcli. 
feet above the sea ; and it is moderately fertile, but Ho contributed several articles to the Penny Gyelo- 


oircumferenco, and inhabited by less than 2000 university of O.xford. He died December 18G3. — 
wretched savages, there exist multitudes of rude Lady Eastlaice (born Elizabeth Rigby) is an artist 
stone statues, some of them of coloss.al size, .and “I "o me.an power, and also has distinguished her- 
standing on long pl.atforms of C 3 ’clopean masonry, solf as an authoress hy her Letters from the Baltic, 
'The present inhabitants, whose language is radically* -Livonian I'alcs, and her articles on subjects con- 
the same as th.at of Tahiti, h.avc no tradition of the mooted wifh art in the Quarterly Jlcview. 
race that made them. The existence of these scnlp- EASTON, a floiuishing town of Pennsylvania, 
tures is thought to strengthen the conclusion, arrived in the United States, stands in the fork between the 
at on other grounds, th.at the Pol 3 mcsian islands are rivers Delaw.are on the east and Lehif'h on the 
relics of a submerged continent. west, about 20 miles above the head of navigation 

EASTER OFFERINGS, or EASTER DUES, °o united streams. Though the place is° thus 
small sums paid to the p.arocliial clergy in England from the sea, 5 ’et, for internal trade, it 

by their p.arishioners at Easter, as a compensation cle-'frly occupies a commanding position. Its natnr.al 
for person.al tithes, or the tithe for personal labour, advantages, too, have been largoty imjiroved. To 

EASTER TERM, Legal. For a general history 
of the law terms in England, see® Law TERatl "nnl ^ 

Easter Term w.as formerly dependent upon the ?■’ 

movable feast of Easter, and w.as hence called a l^mftbn+lrirr^nhfvo 

mov.able term. It commenced on the fFcdiiesd.ay | "P'-pss the counta- to 

fortnight after E.aster Sund.ay, and lasted tiU thclm*^''^ “"“cdiate neighbourhood, 

foUomiig Monday three weeks; But by 11 Geo. IV. , u-on ore and limestone abound. Havmg an 

and 1 Wil. IV. 0 . 70, amended by 1 WU. IV. c 3 s«H>>y of water-power, the town possesses 

Easter Term now begins on 15th April and curb offensive manufactories. It is the s_e.at of Lafayette 
on Sth M.ay. If any of the d.aj-s between the 10,987. 

Thursday before and the Wednesd.ay after Easter HAfTPOBT, a gamson-town of Maine, in the 
fall within term, no sittings in Banc (q. v.) .are held H“itcd States, is situated on one of the sm.aU 
on those days, and the term is proloD<’ed a corre- I, “S! S _Passamaquoddy_ B.aj-, which receives 
sj)ontling uiuaber of days. ^ CroDC, tlic international boundary during 

EASTLAKE, Sm Chaules Loce, President of 

the Roy-al Academy of London, w.S bom .at Ply- coast, therefore, E. may 

mouth in 1795, educated at the Charter-house in Pil 

London, and entered .as a student at the Roy.al If 

Academy. Subsequently, he went to Paris, where o- f u ■ m e® 

he studied and copied the great paintings then col- U f “ many 

lected in the Louawe. The^retunt of Napoleon from f i 

Ell.a compeUed him to le.avo Fr.ance. He went ;n T l p T • ®S 

back to his narive town, and supported himself by fi fisheries and in ship-buildmg. Pop. 

portrait-painting. ^YLen the .Se/^erop/fon. -svith Nano* ' -r. 

Icon on boaul, appeared in tbe port of Plymouth, ,r • • OlihiOLB, a very fine liqueur, made in 
B. profited by the opportunity, and produced liis by distilling the flowers of the l^Iammee 

first important pictui'e, ‘Napoleon at the Gangway (^ammea Amaicana) with spirit of wine, 

of the Bellerophon, attended by some of his Officers.’ EAU DE COLO'GNE, n celebrated perfume. 
In 1817, Sir Charles visited Italy and Greece, invented long ago by the Farina fa mil y in Cologne, 
sketching nssiduouriy in both countries. Durinc’ a ^nid since manufactured chiefly by members of 
residence of several j’ears in Rome, he executed Ids Rn* same family. It is afro made in Prance. It 
‘ Girl of Albano leading a Blind Woman to Mass,’ consists principally of spirits of ivinc, along with 
‘Isidas the Spartan,’ ‘Pilgrims arriving in Sight numerous essential oils harmoniously mingled to- 
of Rome,’ .and many others, illustr.ative of Italian gether, so as to produce a refreshing and gnatefnl 
customs and scenery. In 1827 he av.as elected an ocent. The recipe s.aid to he followed in the 
Associate, and in 1830 a full member of the Roy.al m.anufactorie3 at Cologne is twelve drops of each 
A.cademy. His ‘ Greek Fugitives Prisoners to Ban- d the essential oils neroli, citron, bergamot, orange, 
ditti,| &c., added to his already gre.at reputation ; nnd rosemary, along with one drachm of Malab.ar 
and in 1841 apMared what many conceive to be his cardamoms, and one gallon rectified spirit. The 
master-piece, ‘ Christ lamenting over Jerusalem.’ It whole is distilled together, and the condensed liquid 
was immensely admired, the duplicate painted for constitutes Eau de Cologne. 

Mr Vernon being reckoned one of the most vain- EAU DE JAVELLE is a solution of hypo- 
ahle pictures in the Vernon Gallery, ‘Hagar and chlorite of potash, which, when administered to man, 
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is stated to act powerfully on tlie nen’ous system, 
and to give rise to general rigidity, and even to 
cause tetanic spasms. 

EAU DE VIE. Sec Bh,vi?dy. 

EAUX BOXXES, a fasliion.ablc watering-place 
of France, in tlie department of Basses-Pyrenees, is 
situated 20 miles south-soutli-east of Oloron. It 
stands in a n.airow gorge surrounded with rocks, 
and consists of a street of about 30 large and well- 
built hotels and lodging-houses. On the opposite 
side of the street there is an open space Laid out 
as a shrubbery, and planted with trees ; it is c.ailed 
the Jardin Anglais. E. B. is much frequented 
on account of its hot sulphureous springs, which 
are four in number, and are Used for bathing 
purposes. Their tcmperatiure docs not exceed 91° F. 
There is also a cold spring hero, which is used 
for drinking. The Ejirings arc said to be very 
v.aluable, on account of then’ power of checldng the 
progress of incipient consumption, and of em'ing 
various affections of the lungs and chest. The 
season of the E. B. lasts from Jrme to October, and 
dming that time it is crowded ivith visitors and 
patients. 

EAUX CHAUDES, Lns, three miles south-west 
of the preceding, is a similar place of resort. Its 
springs h.ave the same propcitics as those of the 
Eaux Bonnes. 

EAVES, in Architecture, the edge of a slopmg 
roof which overhangs the w.all, for the pivrposc of 
thrcfiving off the water. VOicu there is no conce.aled 
gutter at the margin to conduct the water to 
spouts or pijios, but the water is allowed to run 
from the roof to the gi-ound, they arc called 
Dripping Eaves. 

EAVESDEIP, or EAVESDROP (Ang.-Sax. 
Jlfesilrt/pc), ‘ The owner of a ]irivato estate,’ says 
Kemble {Saxons in England, vol. i. p. 45), ‘ was not 
allowed to build or cultivate to the extremity of his 
own possession, but must leave a space for caves. 
I'bo name for this custom was yfesdiype.’ The 
space was regulated by the charter by which the 
property was held. In a charter of 808 A. D., it is 
limited to two feet. This Saxon custom corre- 
sponded to the well-known urban servitude of the 
Rom,ans called stiUicido {stillicidium). The c.aves- 
droll was the water which dropped from the pro- 
jecting roof, and in this sense is opposed to the 
water coUectod in a spout, to which the Romans 
gave the name of flumcn. Similar regulations 
existed in Greece, and have probably existed in all 
countries. 

EAVES-DROPPERS ‘are such as hsten under 
walls or windows, or the eaves of houses, to hearken 
after discourse, and thereupon to fr.ame slanderous 
or mischievous tales.’ — Blackstone’s Comm. iv. 168. 
Such persons are, by the law of England, regarded 
as common nuisances : they may bo indicted at the 
sessions, and on conviction, aro_puniBhable by fine. 
Persons who by their conduct expose themselves to 
suspicion of an intention to commit this offence, 
may be brought before a magistrate, and required to 
give security for their good behaviour; 34 Edw. 
III. c. 1. See Hawk., P. C., I. 62, sec. 4. 

EBB AND ELO-W. See Tides. 

EBENA'OEjE, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, consisting of trees and shmbs, with alternate 
leathery leaves, and axillary flowers, which are 
monopetalous, somewhat Ic.athery, and generally 
miisexual ; the fruit fleshy. They have not a milky 
juice. Tlioy are regarded as allied to Aqui/oliacecs 
(Holly, &o.), Apocynacece, and Oleacea;. About 160 
species are known, mostly ti-opical, but a few are 
natives of Europe, and other temperate countries. 


The W'ood is in general remarkable for its hanhiess, 
as the different kinds of Ebony (q. v.) and other 
species of Diospyros; and on account of this quality, 
even that of species which never attain the ordinary 
size of timber trees is sometimes accoimted valuable, 
as of Eoyena lucida, the African Bladder-nut or 
Zwart-bast, at the Cape of Good Hope p where also 
that of Euclca undtdala, a hard browm wood, is 
esteemed for cabinet-work. The fruit of many 
species is eatable. See Date PnUAi. The fruit of 
Emli-yoptrrris gdalinifera contains a viscid juice, and 
is used in aU parts of India for paj'ing bo.ats. 

E'BBRHARD, Aug. Gottlob, a woU-lcnown 
German author, was bom at Belzig in 1769, studied 
at Leipsic and Hallo, and first attracted attention 
by his contributions to a periodical devoted to 
hclles-lcUrcs, entitled Ida's Blumenlcorhclien (Ida’s 
Flower-basket). Among his numerous works may 
be mentioned List um List, oder tvas cin Kuss nidit 
va mag (Trick for Trick, or what could not a Kiss 
do) ; Ysop Lajlcur's Sammtliclie Werhe ( Ysop Laflour’s 
Collected Works) ; Ferdinand Warner, der Armc 
Flotenspieler (Ferdinand Werner, the poor Flute- 
player) ; and Ischarioih KralVs Eehren und Tlialai 
(Iscariot Krall’s Doctrines and Doings) ; Hannchen 
und die Kilcldein (Jenny and the Chickens), a 
n.arrativo poem in ten parts, which has gone through 
m.any editions, and been often translated into other 
languages ; and Der erste Mensch und dieErde (Tho 
First Man and the Earth), a poem marked by simplo 
dignity and Uvely representation. E., after a life of 
hard Uteraiy work, died at Dresden, 13th May 
1845. 

E'BERHARD, Joilann August, a philosophical 
writer of Germany, was bom at Halborstadt, 31st 
Augustl739; studied theology at Halle, 1756 — 1759; 
and after spending several years ns a preacher in 
Berlin and Charlottenburg, became Professor of 
Philosophy at HaUe in 1778, and Doctor of Theology 
in 1808. He died 6th Januaiy 1809. E.’s first work 
was his Neue Apologia des Socrates (New Apology 
of Socrates), 2 vols., Berlin, 1772; a work in 
which the rights of common sense are vindicated 
against the accusations of a narrow theology. It 
was received ivith much applause both in Germany 
and in other countries. Among his other ivTitings 
may he mentioned, Sitlenlehre der Vcrnun/l (Ethics 
of the Reason), Berlin, 1781 ; Theorie der schOnen 
Kilnstc und Wissenschajlen (Theory of the Fine Arts 
and Sciences), Halle, 1783; Allgemeine Oeschichta 
der Philosophic (Universal Histoiy of Philosophy), 
HaUe, 1788 ; Ha^idlmch der Aeslhctih (Manual of 
^Esthetics), 4 vols., Halle, 1803 — 1805; and Vcrsuch 
enter allgemeinen Deulschcn Synonymik (An Attempt 
towards a Complete Work on Gemian Synonyms), 
6 vols., H.aUe, 1795—1802, a work wdiich was 
enriched and improved by Maas, 1818 — 1821, and 
again by Graher, 1826 — 1830, but which was, at tho 
time of its appearance, the best thing of the kind 
in the German language. Towards the close of lus 
life, E. struggled, but without success, ag.ainst the 
speciUative excesses of the new schools of philosophy 
headed by Kant and Fichte. E. was a clear and 
sensible thinker, as well as an agreeable and inter- 
esting writer. 

E'BERNBURG, a small town in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, is situated about 20 miles south-west of 
M.ayence, .at the junction of the Alsenz with the 
Nahe. It is notable on aoooimt of the ruins of 
its c.a3tle, which formerly belonged to tho famous 
loiight Franz of Sickiugen, w'ho was a devoted friend 
of the e.arly reformers. His stronghold, which was 
once considered almost impregn.able, afforded a secure 
retreat from danger and persecution to Mel.ancthon, 
Buccr, Oilcolampadius, and Ulrich amn Ilutten, tljo 
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last of whom composed several of his works here. 
After tlie death of Sicldngen, the castle 'of Ebern- 
burg was besieged and dismantled by the Electors 
of Hesse and of Treves. Pop. about 500. 

EBERT, Kaiil Egox, a Bohemian poet, was bom 
at Prague, 5tb June ISOl ; educated there and at 
Vienna; and after lilling several situations, finally 
settled in Prague, where bo still resides. His chief 
works arc bis Dkldungcn (Poems), 2 vols., Prague, 
1824 ; 3d edition, Stutt. 1845 ; Wlasta, cm Bohmisch- 
naiionales J/cIcleiigedicJ.t in drei Biichern (Wlasta, a 
Bohemian National Heroic Poem, in three Books), 
Pr.ag. 1829; and Das Klosler, khjllische Bt-ztildimg in 
fun/ Gesiingen (The Cloister-, a Narrative Idyll, in 
five cantos), Stutt. 1833. Those poems, especially the 
last two, are marked by Ijn-ical vehemence, and 
elegance of language. They wore received with 
applause, particularly in Bohemia, whose national 
traditions fonn their gi-oundwork. E.’s composi- 
tions show a happy union of the German and Czech 
characteristics. He has also written a large number 
of dramas, of which Das Gclubdc (The Vow) (ISG4) 
was received with public favour at Prague. He has 
also imhhshcd some meritorious Ij-rical poetry. 

E'BIONITES (Hch. chion, poor), a name probably 
given originally by the hierarchical or influential 
l).arty among the Jews, to those of their coimtrjTncn 
who professed the Christian faith, aud who generally 
belonged to the poorer and more ignorant class 
(John, chap, a-ii., verses 48, 49). Subsequently, it 
would seem, the Gentile Christians, who were ignor- 
ant of Hebrew, employed it in a distinctive sense 
to designate their Jewish co-religionists, who, in 
addition to their belief of Christianity, obseiwed the 
Mosaic law. Ireuaeus is the first VTitcr who makes 
use of the name. It is highly probable that the E. 
fii-st became an organised body or sect at PeUa, a 
city in Pera-a, on the eastern side of the Joulan, 
whither they had betaken themselves on the break- 
ing out of the Roman-Jewish war in the time of 
Hadrian. Here, iudeed, a strictly Jewish-Christian 
church continued to exist down to the 5th century. 
Amoug the E., however, there was by no me.ans a 
unanimity of religious feeling, or uniformity of 
opinion. Two gi-cat divergent parties are clc.arly 
recognis.ablo — the E. proper, aud the Ebionitie 
Nazarenes. The former were little different from 
Jews : their conceptions of the Saa-iouj wore meagre 
and uuspiritual. They believed that Jesus was 
simply a man distinguished above all others for 
legal piety — jire-eminently a Jew, and selected ns 
the Jlessi.ah because of his superior Judaism. Of 
course they denied liis supernatural birth, yet not 
his resurrection ; for ‘ they lived in expectation 
of his speedy return to restore this city of God 
(Jenis.alcm), and to re-establish the theocr.acy there 
in surjiassing splendour.’ — Neander. They were the 
genuine descendants of those Judaisers who plagued 
the church in the time of the Apostle Paid. The 
Ebionitie N.azarcues, on the other hand (who at the 
close of the 4th c. seem to have dwelt chiefly about 
Beroea in Lower Syria, but at an earlier period 
may have been more widely diffused), were Jewish 
Cliristians, in the better sense of the term. They 
conceived it to bo their own duty still to circumcise, 
keep the Sabbath, &c., but they had no Irish to 
impose the peculiarities of Judaism on the Gentile 
Christians. They did not believe that Chi-istianity 
was merely a glorific.ation of Judaism, but a new 
life come into the world, in which the Gentile might 
at once particijiate, irithout undergoing a hlosaic 
ordeal. Like the stricter E., they used a Gospd of 
Maitlmo; but it contained what the other did not— - 
an account of the supomatm-al conception and birth 
of the Sariour. According to Neander, who has 
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very thoroughly investigated this question, there 
were a great many varieties of opinion among the 
E., springing out of the differences above spoken 
of, which it would be tedious to record. It is suffi- 
cient to say that Bssenism (q. v.) modified Ebionism 
greatly, through the introduction of a Jewish 
mysticism, which recognised in Moses and Christ 
an inward identity of doctrine, and regarded them 
as revcalcra of the ‘ primal religion,’ whose teach- 
ing, however, had been sadly corrupted. It is 
extremely probable that an Esscnic Ehionite wrote 
the Clemenline Homilies. See Clemexs. 

E'BOLI (ancient Ehiiri), a small town of Southern 
Italy, in the Prmcipato Citeriore, about IG miles 
cast-south-east from Salerno, is pictiu-esqUely situated 
at a considerable elevation above sea-level. The 
climate, which does not become too cold in -n-inter, 
notwithstanding the position" of the town, is very 
unhe.althy in smnmcr, owing to^the nmnhor of 
etre.ams in the neighbom-hood. Thfeve is an- annual 
fair .at E., which lasts 12 days. Pop. 7300. 

E’BONY (Lat. chemim ; but origIn.ally from the 
Eastern n.ame), a wood remark.ablo for ita h.ardness, 
hcariness, aud deep black colour, is the heart- wood 
of different species of Diospyros, of the natural 
order Bbenacece, the same genus avhich produces the 
Date Plum (q. v.), ICaki, and other fruits. The best 
E., excelling in uniformity .and intensity of colour, 
is the produce of D. Ebcmm, avhich grows in gre.at 
abund.ance in some of the fl.at parts of Ceylon, and 
is a tree of such magnitude, th.at logs of its heart- 
wood, two feet in diameter, and var^-ing from tcu 



to fifteen feel in length, .arc easily procured. D. 
melanoxylon, the E. tree of Coromandel, yields E. 
of good qu.ality ; D. lomcnlosa, D. Boylci, .and other 
Indi.an species, also yield it. In Mam-itius and 
Mad.ag.ascar, E. of very good quality is produced by 
D. rciicidala. Other species of Diospyros are much 
valued for their beautifid timber, a-ery different in 
colour from E.,' as C.alamander Wood (q. v.) and 
Cadooberia {Diosgtyros Ebenastcr). The last-named 
species is foimd in India and Ceylon. The prevail- 
ing black of the -wood is beautifully striped with 
a rich yellowish-brown ; but in density and dura- 
bility it is far inferior to ebony. — E. is chiefly 
used by cabinet-makers for veneering. The ancient 
Greeks aud Rom.ans avere acquainted aa-ith it ; and 
it is supposed th.at they obtained it either from 
India or Mad.agascar. They frequently inlaid it 
avith ia-ory, for contrast of colour. It is mentioned 
by Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) as an article of Tyrian com- 
merce. It avas at one time used in 'medicine, as a 
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laxative and sudorific j it lias a somcivliat pilngcnt 
taste. — The name E. is sometimes piven to the black 
ivood of trees verj' difl'erent from those of the genus 
Diosptjro?.^ An Abyssinian tree c.alled Mozzimgha 
{Fornashiia), of the order Aepunn'nosir, produces a 
black hcavj’' n'oed, much resembling ebony. — "West 
Indian E. or American E., is produced by Brya 
ehenus, also of the natural order Lcynmiiiosa', but 
the rvood is of a greenish-brown rather th.an a 
black colour. It receives a good polish, is very 
bard and durable, and much sought after by nnisic.-il 
instrument-makers. It is one of tbe articles of 
export from the ■i\''est Indies to Britain. But the 
tree is of small size, seldom more than 12 feet high, 
and the trunk only a few inchc.s in diameter. 

E'BRO (Lat. /ierai), an important river of Sp.ain, 
rises in the proi-ince of Santander, .at a point 
greatly elevated above the level of the sea, about 
12 miles north-west of Reynosa, flows south-c.a.st 
for about 25 miles; then east past Fria.s, after 
which it maintains a general south-east course, 
passing IMir.anda, Haro, Logrono, Tudel.a, and 
/Jamgoza, when it turns north, pas.scs Mequincnz.a, 
flows south-east to jSIora, south to Tortosa, and 
fin.ally east to the Jlediterrancan, into which it 
f.alls after a course of about 350 miles. Its mouth 
is choked up with sand, and, to render it n.avigablc, 
a canal called the San C.irlos has been c.anicd 
tbrou"h the delta. Its priucip.al allluents arc the 
N.ajcrilla, Jiluca, and Guad.alopo from the right, 
and the Ar.agnn, G.allego, and .Segi'c from the left. 
The course of the E. is chiefly through narrow, 
and sometimes rocky v.alley.s ; and its bed is eba- 
racleriscd by manj- shoals and rapids which inter- 
rupt the n.avigation. This is partlj* remedied, 
however, by means of the Inipcn.al Canal, avhich 
extends from the vicinity of Tudela to a point 40 
miles below Zaragoza. 

IICBA'TANA (Agbatana, Acliincta, H.agm.atan.a), 
llic .ancient capital of Sledia, situated at a dbUnco 
of 12 stadia (about l.J mile) from hlount Oroides, 
the modern Ehvend. Its foundation was attri- 
buted by jiopular belief to Solomon or Semiramis, 
while the book of Judith .astribes it to Arpb.axad 
(Pliraortcs ?), and Hcrodolua to Deioccs (728 ii. c.). 
it lay upon a conic.al hill, crowned by a temple of 
the Siui, and was enclosed by seven concentric walls, 
the iniicianost of which was gilded, and the next 
plated with silver ; while the rest, iu their order 
outwards, were painted orange, blue, sc.arlet, black, 
and white, respectively. As they rose in gradation 
towards the centre, all the battlements anth their 
gorgeous hues — prob.ably representing, in Sabie.an 
fa-shion, the seven planetary s)ibt'res or tbe seven 
climes — avere a'i.siblo at once. The city is re|)orted 
to have been 250 stadia in circumfeiencc. Its prin- 
ciiial buildings avero tbo citadel — a stroiighold of 
enoirnous dimensions, aadiere .also the arcbia-cs avcrc 
kept, in avhicli Darius found tbe edict of Cyrus the 
Great concerning the rebuilding of the temple in 
.Jeiais.alem — and the royal p.al.ace. Cedar and cjqircss 
only avcrc used for tbe aa'oodavork, and the ceiUngs, 
beams, and rafters aa'cro overlaid avith ^old and 
silver. The mild clim.ate and the magnificence of 
its stiaicture singled out E. a.s the favourite summer 
residence, fii-st of the Jledian, then of the I’crsian, 
and, lastly, of- the P.artbi.an nion.arch.s. After the ' 
battle of Arbela (331 n. c.), Alexander folloai’cd 
Darius tliither, aijd secured an immense booty. It 
aaaas again pillaged by the Scleucidie ; but such 
avero tlio riches of this idace, tb.at Antiochus tbo 
Great stiU found 4000 talents’ avorth of silver to 
caiTv .aavay. E. subsequently fell into the hands of 
the P.artbians ; and it has since so utterly sunk into 
dcc.ay, that uotavithstanding the frequent mention 


that is made of it both in the Bible and in classic.al 
avritings, its a'erj'- site can no longer bo fixed aa-itli 
cert.ainty. Gibbon and .Tones tried to identify it 
aa-ith Tabriz or Tauriz ; Wilhams, avith Ispahan ; 
aa’hilc recent explorers, such as RenneU, Mannort, 
ICinneir, Holier, .and If or Porter, generally .agree 
that the present Hamadan, avith the supposed 
tombs of Mordcch.ai and Esther (see HaiiIadan), 
occupies the site of .ancient Ecbat.ana. Sir Henry 
Ii.awlinson assumes tavo Eebatauas, one tbo present 
Hamadan, the other the present T.akhti-Sulciman, 
30'’ 25' N. bat., 47" IIT \V. long. Both the oitho- 
gi'.aphy of the scriptural AchmCta, aud the cunei- 
lomi n.agm.at.ana in the Bohistun Inscriptions, 
which, by changing the m into b, became Agbatana 
in Greek, seem to point to Hamadan. Broken 
columns, a fcav cuneifonn inscriptions, coins, medals, 
and a fr.agmcnt.ary stone lion, placed there, accord- 
ing to the Eastern legend, by the sorcerer Apollonius 
of Thyanc, .at the command of Nebuchadnezzar, in 
order to guard the toum from excessive cold and 
snow — .all dug out ne.ar Hamadan — are .all tb.at now 
remains of that once most roy.al of cities. — 'riierc 
was another Ecdatxna in Porsis, which av.as given 
to the Hagi ; and a third in Syria, at the foot of 
C.aiinel, the present Kaifla, ivlieic Cambyses, the 
son of CjTus, suddenly died, 520 n. c. 

ECCE HOMO (L.at. ‘ Behold the m.an’), the name 
usually given by arti.sts to paintings representing 
Christ bound aud crowned with thorns previous to 
his being hd forth to crucifixion. On this exalted 



subject the highest efforts of art have been employed. 
The finest ‘Ecec Homo’ is that of Correggio, in 
the N.ation.al G.allcry, London ; the avhole conception 
of this rcmark.able picture being of the first order 
of genius. Other conceptions have been painted, 
such as th.at of Guido, a copy of avhich is given in 
the annexed illustration. See Dr AVaagen’s Art a7id 
Arlish in England. 

ECCENTRIC, or ECCENTRIC CIRCLE (in 
the Ptolemaic Astronomy). It was a fundamcnt.al 
doctrine with the ancient astronomers, that every 
he.avcnly body moved in a circle (the perfect figure), 
and .at a uniform r.ate. To move othenviso than 
unifonnly and in the perfect figure, would havo 
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been xmbecoming a heavenly body ! But some of 
tbem_ appeared to misbehave by moving luisteadily, 
and in other figures than circles. Of course 
was .a mere deceptive appearance; but then, to 
save the fimdamental doctrine, it must be esplained. 
To explain it, they invented the eccentric circle. 
Suppose a body, such as the sim, to move in a 
circle ALB at a uniform rate, and a qieciator to 
observe it, not from 0, the centre' of the circle, 
b\it from E. Then, if the sun’s movement in a 



given time bo from D to F pnd in an cfiual iiiter\*al 
thereafter bo from F to G, a spectator .at C would 
ol)sorvc tliesG movements as bciji;T circular anil made 
m cqu.al times, because at C, DF .and FG, beiii<» 
equal, subtend equal angles. But if the spectator 
nt C, be at E, then, as the angles 
BEt, X'EG arc imcqual, the sim’s motion n-ill not 
appear to be uniform, nor xvill his path appear quite 
circidar. If, then, the c.arth, instead of being at the 
ccnti c of tliG sun s orbit, bo in a position away from 
it, the avant of rogidarity in his movements xrill 
1)0 explained. Ho uill appear to describe imequal 
spaces m cqu.al t^es. Accoidingly, to reconcile the 
observed fact xvith the fimd.amcnt.U doctrine, the 
ancients placed the eaitli at E, .a point axv.ay from 
the centre of the sun’s supposed orbit. Hence this 
orbit w.as c.alled the Eccentric, in respect that its 
centre did not coincide with that of the earth, arhich 
was considered as the centre of the xmix'crso. 

ECCEhTEIO, in Jilachinery, is a contriv.anco 
for taking an alternating rectilinear motion from 
a revolving sh.aft. It consists of a circidar disc or 
pulley, fixed on a shaft or .axis which docs not pass 
through the centre of tho disc. The right-hand 
figure of tho cut represents a side-plan of an eccen- 


ClBCiE. In such a flgm-e as the eccentrlo circle 
the eccentricity is tho r.atio of EC to tho radius! 
In the ellipse and Hyperbola (q.v.), the eccentricity 
is the ratio of half the distance between tho foci to 
the semi-major axis. In older mathematic.al worlcs 
eccentricity is sometimes used as the name of half the 
distance between the foci of an ellipse or hyperbola. 

ECOHYMO'SIS (Gr. from eh, out of, and chjmos, 
juice), a discoloration of the surface, produced' by 
blood effused below, or in the texture of, the shin. 
It is usually .attended by swelling to a gre.ater or less 
extent, and is the result of injiuy. The presence 
of ecchj-mosis is sometimes adduced in courts 
of law as a proof of violent injuries having been 
inflicted during life, or very shortly after de.ath.' A 
question with respect to this was raised in the 
celebrated case of Burke and Hare, the 'West Port 
murderers in Edinburgh. Ecclymosis maj"- some-’ 
times be di min ished by .aiipljdng cold cloths or a 
bladder of ice to tho sui'faco, ’m llie'''oase of injuries 
quite recently inflicted. 

E'CCLESFIELD, a township in the ''d’'cst Hidin'' 
of Yortohire, five miles north of Shofliold. .Poj? 
(IS/l j 15,171. The chief manufacture is cutlerj-, but 
flax, linen, and nails are .also br.aiiches of industry. 
There are coal and iron mines in the a-icinity. 

ECOLESIA'STES (Eng. the Preacher), the title 
(taken from -the Septnagint) of a canonic.al book of 
the Old Testament ; its Hebrew name is Kohdelh 
which signifies nearly tho same. The inscription 
ivith which it commences is : ‘ Tho words of Kolio- 
leth, tile son of Land, king iu Jerusalem.’ Ils 
authorship is comnionly .ascribed to Solomon. In 
support of this opinion, howea-er, there is not a 
vesti ve of internal evidence except what arises f i om 
• the dram.atio use of his name, an expedient in all 
I prokabilitj- resorted to by tho wiiier to .give force 
I and emiih.asis to his oivn reflections,' inasmuch as 
j Solomon w.as lield by tho Jews to be the perfection 
' of hum.an wisdom. The first who doubted the 
Solomoni.an .authorship of tho book avas Grotius. 
Later critics have adiaanced further than Grotius 
The actual miter probably flourished, accordin'^ 
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j fco Dr Davidsoa, in tho later period of tlie Pci-aian 
government, not long after tho time of il.alachi, 
' i.c., 350—340 B.c. _ Such is also substantially 
the opinion of Eosemni'dler, Ivnobel, 
Ewaltl, and De 'W^’ettc. Hen^stenbor", 
unquestionably the .ablest entio of tire 
orthodox Gennan school, considers 
that the contents of the book may 
best be ex-plained by supposing the 
author to have lived in a pciiod lilre 
th.at of M.alaolii, in which there pro- 
a-.ailed a ph.arisaic.al self-righteousness, 
and melancholy murmurings aeainst 
the proi-idence of God. Thell.ates 
assigned to it by Hartmann (nz., die 
period of tho Maccabees) and by 
ffitzi" (204 B.c.) c.annot well be sus- 
i.„ 1 is no trace in the 

book either of Grecian philosophy or hanguave, 

I Ihe chief .arguments against the Solomoni.an 
.authomhy_ are three. 1. The writer indicates imcon- 
sciously Ms own posterioritj-- in point of time by 
m.akin^ Solomon say: 'I tects king over Israel in 
Jerus.alem (chap. i. verse 12) ; a thing which Solo- 
mon coidd not have s.aid during his life, for he w.as 
king ta the end of it. 2. The condition of the 
writer, the oppression, 
Jiuhcnal injustice, the elevation of fools .and shaves 
to hmh ofhccs, & 0 ., do not fit the reign of Solomon 
at au, nor a,ny pr^eding period. 3. The language 
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trie ; aa the disc, tho centre of which is .at h • the 
mner cu-ole is the shaft, u-itli its centre at c; ee is a 
section .along tho axis of the shaft d ; and a'a' an 
cilge-yiew. A hoop, gf, embraces tho groove a'a’, 
aUoirag the disc to turn within it. As the eccentric 
revolves with the axis, the hoop is alternately raised 
.and lowered, and with it the rod I, which is keyed 
into it .at h. The e.xtent of the rise and fall of the 
rod IS eq^l to twice ci, the distance between the 
centres. The eccentric is cliiefly used where a siib- 
sicliaiy motion of small power is required ; as for 
worlung the force-pump that supplies the boiler of 
a steam-engine (q. v.). 



Iicnetratcrl witli Aratniean, that not oijy single often- 
i-ocurring Tvords are entirely Araminan, hut the 
foreign influence is infused into the finest reins of 
the language.’ — (Dr Davidson in vol. ii. of Home’s 
Introduction to the Ilohj Scripture.) 

It is ertremely difScult to ascertain tho stand- 
pnint of tho author. He is deeplj' convinced that ‘ all 
IS vanity and. vexation of spirit, but whether this con- 
viction springs wholly from a religious view of life, or 
is in part caused bj’ personal disappointments, wo 
have not sufficient internal cridence to determine. 
There is much in E. that, if it stood by itself, might 
bo thought to ho a mere product of cynical epicure- 
anism, but it is mixed up with so much that is 
nobler, irith a faith in God that rises high above the 
crushing considerations of the vanity of all mortal 
life, and the book terminates so gr.andiy, that it 
seems more reasonable to believe that the aim or 
intention of tho writer was moral and religious,‘and 
not cynical ; that ho painted the follj', wealaiess, and 
helplessness of men in such strong colours, only that 
he might destroy their self-righteousness, and cure 
them of that inability to read tho laws of God, 
which Bclf-rightcousness always produces. Per what 
is tho conclusion of the whole matter? ‘Fc.ar 
God, and keep his commandments : for this is the 
uhole duty of man.’ 

ECCLBSIASTIC.4.D COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ENGLAND, ‘are a corponation with perpetual 
succession and a common seal, and with power to 
take, riurchase, and hold real estate, notwithstanding 
tho statutes of mortmain.’ — Bimns’s Eedes. Law by 
Lhillimorc. Tho Ecclesiastical Commissioners con- 
sist of all tho Bishops of England and Wales, the 
Deans of Canterbury, St P.aiu’s, and Westminster, 
tho two Chief Justices, the Master of the Rolls, tho 
Chief Baron, and tho judges of tho Brerouativo and 
Achniralty Courts ; and also nine lay luembors, seven 
to bo appointed by the Crown and two by tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The lay commissioners, 
including all tho judges, to bo members of tho United 
Clnji'oh of England .and Ireland. C and 7 Wil. TV. 
c. 77, and 3 .and 4 Viet. o. 113, down to 29 and 30 
'Viet. 0 . 111. Tho Queen is empowered, by 13 and 
14 Viet c. 94, to .appoint two, and tho Archbishop of 
C.anterbury one (lay members of the Church of 
England), by tho title of Church Estates Commis- 
sioners. The Ecclesiastic.al Commission thus con- 
si ituted is the result of certain reports made by 
commissioners previously appointed by the Orovm. 
Tho object of the existing Commission is best 
o.xplained by a reference to the instructions giamn to 
tho origin.al commissioners. ‘ To consider tho state 
of the sever.al dioceses of Eogl.and and Wales, arith 
reference to tho amount of their revenues and the 
more -equal distribution of episcopal duties, and tho 
■ prevention of tho necessity of attaching by commeu- 
dam to bishoprics benefices avith cure of souls ; to 
consider also the state of the several c.athedral and 
collegiate churches in England and W.ales, avith a 
vieav to tho suggestion of such measures as may 
render them more conducia’e to the efificionoy of the 
Established Church ; and to devise the best mode of 
providing for tho cure of souls, avith special reference 
to the residence of tho clergy on their respective 
benefices.’ The Ecclesiastical Commission aa-as per- 
manently established in the j'e.ar 1835. _In order 
th.at it should be provided arith a fund to enable it 
to carry out such schemes as should .appear to it 
desir.able, the seven best enddaved sees were laid 
under a contribution amounting in all to the annual 
sum of £22,800. In addition to the income tlius 
proadded, several c.auonrio3 in the v.arions cathedrals 
are abolished, and other ecclesiastical prefennents 
are extinguished, and the” emoluments of the whole 
are vested in the commissioners. The Ecclesiastical 


Commissioners are required to lay before licr M.aj esty 
in cormoil such schemes as appear to them best 
adapted for c.anying out tho purposes of tho act. 
It is proadded that uo proceeding aa’hich requires tho 
common seal of tho corporation is to be fin.aUj' con- 
cluded, nor is the se.'d to bo affi-xed to any deed, 
unless tavo .at least of the episcop.al commissioners 
are present, and consenting. Notice of ea’ory scheme 
is to be gia-en to any corpora tiou, aggregate or sole, 
affected thereb}'; and tho objections, if any, are to 
be haid'before her Majesty in council, together avith 
the scheme. Tho scheme, if it receive the royal 
assent, is to bo gazetted, .and thereupon acquires tho 
power of an act of parliament. B 3 ' 19 and 20 Vic. 
c. 55, tho duties of tho Church Building Commis- 
sioners h.ave been transferred to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. The latter body have now, there- 
fore, in addition to their previous powers, authority 
to divide or to unite existing parishes, and to create 
new districts. Such are, very briefly, the powers of 
the Ecclesiastic.al Commissioners. Tho policy avhich 
led to tho .appointment of that Commission is not a 
subject for our consideration. But it is easy to see 
that the influence for good and e-vil of so powerful 
an institution, over the Church of England, is 
enormous ; and it cannot be matter of surprise th.at 
its proceedings are watched w-ith scrupulous je.alousy. 
As a result of its deliberations during twentj'-fivo 
years of its existence, two new bishoprics had been 
created and endowed, and a considerable number of 
small livings had been augmented. 

On the other hand, it must bo observed that much 
mdignation has boon excited by the ciqpenditm-o of 
very largo sums on tho purchase and improvement 
of episcopal residences. It is, no doubt, fitting that 
tho episcop.al office should bo furnished with .appli- 
ances suitable to the position .and dignity of a 
bishop; hut tho peculiar character of tho revenues 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners must bo homo , 
in mind in applying those revenues. Tho funds of 
which they are composed have been violently 
diverted from the original purpose of tho donors. 
Publio necessity only can justify such an act. Tlio 
plea put forward is tho inequality of the revenues 
of tho clergy, and tho insufficient amoimt of tho 
incomes of many benefices. But it may fairly be 
questioned whether it is a proper application of 
those fimds to promote tho oonvonionce and luxury 
of those who are .already hbcr.aUy endowed. 

ECCLESIASTICAL CORPORATION. Tho 
holder of an ecclesiastical benefice is, by the law of 
England, regarded as a coipor.ation. Ecclesiastical 
corporations are divided into aggreg.ate and solo. 
'The former consist of several persons, as the head 
and fellows of a college, tho dean and chapter of a 
cathedral, .and are kept up by a continmal succession 
of members. An ecclesiastical corporation solo con- 
sists of a single person and his successors in the 
benofice, as a bishop, a rector, a parson, or a vio.ar. 
Tho object of the common law, in thus regarding tho 
incumbent of the benefice as a corporation solo, is to 
preserve the temporalities which are vested in him, 
and which woidd otherwise descend to his right 
heirs. The right of a rector or other corporation 
sole to the church and glebe, though said to be a 
freehold, is in fact little more than a tenancy for 
life. Ho is entitled to the full enjoyment of tho 
benefice during his life, but ho c.annot sell it, and he 
is even punishable for waste. He may work mines 
or pits which he finds in use, hut he is not entitled 
to open fresh mines. His right to timber is confined 
to felling it for repairs, but he is not entitled to sell 
it. Sec CoBroRA.Tioir. 

EOGLESIASTIOAL COURTS .are courts 
specially devoted to the consideration of in.atters 
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relating to the clergy and to religion. -Eor the 
origin of these courts ive must go bach^to the first 
daj's of Christianity, ■vvhcn the early Christians, 
aetin" upon the injunction of St Paul — ‘Dare any of 
j'ou having a matter against another -go to law 
before the unbelievers and not before the saints’ 

■ — had established courts, apart from those provided 
by the heathen governors, for the settlement of 
their own disputes. These courts were presided 
over by the bishops, who took cognizance of all 
m.atters, temporal as well as spiritual, arising among 
the brethren. As Christianity advanced, and was 
acknowledged as the revelation of the Almighty, 
these bishops’ coimts acquired an independent posi- 
tion, and wore sufiered to exist conciurently with 
courts of civil jurisdiction (Code Ub. i. tit. 4, 
de ephe. aud.), and gi-adually special matters were 
assigned as the subjects of their peculiar jurisdiction 
— rtz., questions of tithes, and matrimonial and 
testamentary causes. 

AU uTiters on the early constitution of England 
are agreed in the opinion that, in this Idngdom, there 
existed no separate ccclesiastic.al courts Ijeforc the 
N oiman Conquest. Pre\ idus to that time, all matters, 
civil aud spiritual, were in use to bo heard before the 
county com t, in wliich the- bishop and the carl sat 
together. But bj' a charter of William I. a distuiction 
was made for the first time between courts civil and 
ecclesiastical. By this charter, authority was given 
to the bishops to hear causes ecclesiastical according 
to the canou law. The bishops’ courts having been 
thus established in England, they became a fniitful 
Boiurce of dispute between the crou-n and the see of 
Home, the latter claiming supremo jurisdiction in 
.appeal in all c.auses ecclesi.astical. This claim was 
from time to time conceded by the weakness or 
necessity of individu.al sovereigns, to be as frequently 
retracted when the emergency was past ; in ijarti- 
cidar, by 2/ Ed. III. c. 1, and 1C Kich. II. c. 0, all 
persons were prohibited, imdcr penalty of Framimirc 
(q. V.), fi'om resorting to the court of Homo or else- 
avhere. At the Eeformation, by 24 Hen. VIII. 
c. 12, on the recital th.at the lung is, under God, the 
head of the church, and .again, by 25 Hen. VIII. c. 
21, the authority of the pope in m.atters ecolesi.astic.al 
was finally excluded. In Bacon’s Abridgment of 
the Law, there are enumcr.atod ten ecolesiastic.al 
coiu-ts — viz., Convoc.ation, the Comt of Aj-ches, the 
Prerogative Court, the Court of Audicnco, the Court 
of Faculties, the Coiut of Peculiara, the Consistory 
Comt, the Archdeacon’s Comt, the Court of Dele- 
g.ates, and the Comt of Commissioners of Beview. 
(For a full acemmt of these courts, reference is 
made to the several heads, and also to the article 
Doctobs’ Commons.) It is to be observed th.at con- 
yoc.ation, though a purely ecclesiastical assembly, 
is, in its nature .and its duties, distinct from the 
courts of which we are now tre.atiug. 

The chief ecclesiastical comts which have at 
various times existed in Scotland .are the General 
Assembly, the Commiss.ary Court, .and the Comt of 
Teinds. The fonner is the tribim.al for the con- 
sideration of questions of doctrine and discipline 
according to the Presbyterian us.age, .and has existed 
since the Eeformation. See Assejiblv, General; 
Commissary ; Teinds. 

ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. Sec Canon Law. 

ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ASSUMPTION- 
ACT (14 aud 15 Viet. c. CO). In 1850, a ferment 
of Protestant ze.al was awakened in this country by 
an edict issued by the court of Eome dividing Gre.at 
Britain into territori.al bishoprics, imdor an Arcli- 
bishop of AVestminster, The brief was immediately 
followed by a Pastoral by the neivly appointed 
archbishop (Cardin.al Wiseman) ‘given out of the 


Flaminian Gate.’ At the commencement of the 
parliamentary session of 1851, the subject of ‘papal 
aggression,’ and of the measures to be adopted to 
counteract it, superseded all other topics of interest. 
It was in these circumstances that Lord John 
Eussell introduced the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. By 
the Act 10 Geo. IV. c. 7, it had been provided th.at 
the right and title of archbishops to their re- 
spective provinces, of bishops to their sees, and of 
deans to their de.aneries, as well in England as in 
Ireland, having been settled and established by 
law, any person other th.an the person thereto 
entitled who should assume or use the name, style, 
or title of archbishop'of any province, bishop of any 
bishopric, or dean of any de.anery, in Engl.and or 
Irel.aud, should for every such offence forfeit £100. 
By the Eoman Catholic party it was alleged that 
this enactment struck only at the titles to existing 
provinces and dioceses, and that though the pojie 
could not create an Archbishop .of C.anterbury, nor 
could his nominee assume that title without 
violating the Law, there was no prohibition against 
the creation of an Archbishop of AVestminster. To 
meet this allegation, and remove the doubt which 
existed, the Ecolesiastic.al Titles Act was passed, its 
object being to prohibit the assumption of such 
titles ‘in respect of any places within the United 
Kingdom.’ 'The penalty of £100 for every con- 
tr.aa'ention of the act is to be recovered in accord- 
ance arith the provisions of the former act, or at 
the suit of any person in one of her Majesty’s 
superior courts of law, with the consent of the 
Attorney-gcncr.al in Engl.and, or of the Lord 
Advocate m Scotland. The'third section s.aves the 
episcopal bishops in Scotland from tlie opor.ation of 
the act, providing, however, th.at ‘nothing herein 
contained shall bo t.akcn to give any right to any 
such bishop to .assume or use any n.ame, style, or 
title which he is not now by haw entitled to assume 
or use.’ The passing of the act .allayed the fears of 
the country on the subject of pap.al aggression; and 
though its provisions were not veiy steadily com- 
plied avith in Ireland, no prosecution under it took 
place. 

_ The Eoman Catholic p.arty h.aving .alw.ays con- 
sidered the penal clauses of this act as a grievance, 
an amangement w.as made for the repeal of the act. 
This was accomplished by the Act 34 and 35 A'iot. 
c. 53, which, after declaring th.at ‘ no ecclesiastical 
title of honour or dignity derived from any see, pro- 
vince, diocese, or deanery recognised by Law, or from 
any city, town, place, or territory within this re.alm, 
c.an be v.alidly created,’ .and that no ‘pre-eminence 
or coercive power c.an be conferred otherwise than 
under the authority of her Majesty,’ repe.als tlie 
Ecclcsi.astic.al Titles Assumption Act (14 and 15 
A'"ict. c. CO) as inexpedient. The result is, that 
while no prosecution c.an now t.ake place fgr as- 
suming such titles, their assumption is stiU treated 
by the law as an iEegal act. 

ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. See Ye.ui; also 
Date. 

ECCLESIA'STICUS, the title of .an .apocryphal 
work, called in the Septuagint The Wisdom of Jesus 
the Son of Siracli. It obtained the title of E., not 
bec.ause the writer' was a priest (for regarding his 
profession nothing is Icnown), but because it w.as, in 
the opinion of the Lathers, the chief of those .apociy- 
ph.al works which they designated ecdesiaslici libri 
(i. e., books not inspired, but wliich might be read 
in chiu-ch for the edification of the people), to dis- 
tinguish them from the c.anonical scriptures of the 
Old Testament. E. was originally composed in 
Aramaic; and the original text, was apparently 
extant in the time of Jerome, who states that he 
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hnd seen the Hebren-, bnb it is noivlost. The aniho 
calls himself JesTis, the sou of Sirach of tTemsalem 
out ■u’heu he flourished is not ImoTO. His bool 
TOis translated into Greeks until an introduction hi 
his grandson, u-ho is usually, but not correctly, sup 
posed to hare had the same name as his grandfather 
-The date of the translation has been fixed as loiv as 
130 n.c., and as high as 230 u.c. Tlie former is the 
more probable. The contents of the ivork are noJ 
systematically arranged, so that ivc can only gircsi 
at U'hat may be called the method and purpose oJ 
the thinking. Tlie vieu* taken of the mcrcy^ of God 
as extending to all mankind, indicates that the 
Jeudsb notions irero bre.aldng up ; but stilt there is 
little to sheiv that any gi'e.at spirituality was t.akinc 
its place. Its tone resembles that of the book of 
Proverbs. Exhortations to cheerfulness are con- 
stant'; medicine, agriculture, &o., are highly praised ; 
life is regarded from an ethical rather 'than "from a 
religious point of vieuvand consequently ‘wisdom’ 
is represented as the source of human happiness. 
The style of the writer is at times noble, and even 
sublime; and, to use the language of Addison, ‘it 
woidd bo reg.arded by our modem wits as one of the 
most shining tracts of morality that arc extant, if it 
aj>poarcd rmder the name of Confucius or of any 
celebrated Grecian philosopher.’ 

ECCLESIO'LOGY, a word of recent use, is 
the name which has been given in the British 
Islands to the study of church architecture and 
decoration. Besides discriminathig the various 
styles . of ecclesiastical architecture, ecolcsiology 
. takes account of the ground-plan and dimensions 
of .a church; of its orientation, or the deviation of 
its lino from the true c.rst ; of its apse, or circular 
or polygonal cast end; of its altar or communion 
table, wmether fixed or movable, stone or wood; of 
its reredos, dossel, or altar-screen ; of its piscina, or 
basin and drain for poiulng away the water in wliioh 
the chalice was rinsed, or the priest washed his 
hands ; of the sedilia, or se.rts for the priest, deacon, 
and subdeacon, during the celebration of the oucha- 
rist i of tho aumbrjm, or locker, for the preservation 
of the communion vessels and elements; of the 
‘ Easter sepulchre,’ or recess for tho reception of the 
host from Good Frid.ay till Easter Day ; of tho 
altar-candlesticks ; of the altar-steps ; of the altar- 
rads ; of the credence table, or shelf on which to 
place the communion elements before they were put 
uimn tho altar; of tho ‘ misereres,’ or elbowed stalls ; 
of seats within and without tho chancel wads ; of 
tho height of tho chancel as compared with the 
nave ; of the chancel arch ; of tho rood-screen, rood- 
staircase, rood-door, and rood-loft ; of the piers or 
columns; of tho triforium or blindstory; of the 
clerestory' ; of the windows ; of the parvise-tiurot, 
or outside turret leading to the patviso ; of tho roof 
or groinjng; of tho eagle-desks .and letterns; of 
tho pulpit ; of the hour-glass stand, by wliioh the 
preacher was warned not to weary tho patience of 
the flock ; of tho reading pew ; of tho benches, 
pows, and galleries; of the aisles; of the shrino, 
fortour, or reliquary ; of the bonatura, or holy-w.ater 
stoup ; of the corbels, with special reference to the 
head-dross figured on them; of the pavement; of 
tho belfiy ; of the baptismal font, with its accessories, 
tho baptistery, tho stops, the knceling-stono, the 
chrismatory, the cover, and tho desk ; of the tower, 
with its lantern, parapet, pinnacles, louvres, aviudows, 
buttresses, and bells ; of the porch and doors, with 
their niches and seats; of the parvise, or priest’s 
chamber above tho porch ; of tho mouldings ; of the ! 
pinnacle crosses ; of tho gurgoyles, or r.ain-spouts ; 
of the churchyapd or village cross ; of the church- 
yard yew; of the lych-gate, or corpse-gate, avhero 
the corpse was met by the priest; of the crypt; of 
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the confessional ; of tho hagioscope, or opening in 
the ch,ancel arch through avhich the elov.atiou of the 
host might be seen ; of tho lychnoscope, or low win- 
dow in the sidc-av.all of the chancel, the use of which 
rsrmccrtam; of the chest for alms ; of the table of 
the ten commandments ; of the church-plate ; of 
the faldstool, or litany stool; of the embroidered 
work; of the images of saints: of the church well ; 
of the sepulchral monuments and br.asses, with their 
inscriptions; of tho chapels or sacristies; of tho 
v^try ; of the dedication crosses. Ecolcsiology h.as 
a htemture of its own, represented by such works 
as the Jlandhooh of English Ecclesiologg (Bond. 
1847) of the ‘Ecclesiological Society;’ ^Valcott’s 
Sacred Archaology; BoutussSb Eictioimairc d'ArchC- 
ologie SacrCc, and the like. 

EOHELOH (from the French cchellCi ladder) is 
such a form.ation or arr-angement of troops that, if 
idewcd from a height, they would present some 
analogy to the successive steps of a ladder or stair- 
case. The several dimsions of the force, although 
paraUel, are no two on the same alignement. Each 

Ims its front clear of that in adv.ance, so that, by 
m.arching directly forward, it e.an form line -ivith it. 
Tliere .are two lands of echelon, direct and oUique. 
Direct echelon is adapted for attack and retreat; 
avMe oblique echelon (oblique in reforenoe to tho 
original front of the line) is adapted for changing 
position, or for getting on the enemy’s flank. 

The word echelon is .also used in reference to 
nautical manoeuvres. A fleet is sometimes said to 
bo arranged c« echelon; at avhich time it is com- 
pared by Sir Howard Douglas to a body of infantry 
m a squ.arc having its diagonal p.arallel avith the 
front. In other avords, it presents a avedge-form 
toavard.s the enemy. Under this niT.angoment, the 
bow-guns and broadsides of the several ships can 
mutually defend each other ; the stronger parts 
of one ship defending the ave.akor p.arts of some 
other. 

ECHI'DHA, a genus of quadrupeds peculiar to 
Austaalia, .and belonging to tho order hTonolrcmala. 

Taa-o species liaa-o been described, differing in tho 
scantiness and .abiuidance of the hair, but it seems 
not improbable that they are mere states of the 
same species, perhaps depending on the seasons or 

JV. ' 

Echidna HystrLx. 

m age.- Tho E. is about tho size of a hedgehog, 
ind, like that animal, is covered avith spines; 
which, hoavcver, are much larger and stronger, and 
ire placed among soft silky ohestnut-coloiued h.air. 
ts head is small, tho muzzle much elongated and 
dender, terminating in a small mouth, which is 
lestituto of teeth, but furnished with sevenal rows 
tf small spines upon the palate, directed backwards, 
rhe tongue is extensile, .and is used, like that of 
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imt-eatcrs, for o'atoliing ants, tlie ortUnary food of 
the animal. The tail is very short. -The legs are 
also very short, each foot fnmished ivith five large 
hroad claivs, fit for digging and hiiiroiving,'' the 
claws of the hind feet heing concave, and directed 
haclnvards and outwards, so as to fonn very efficient 
shovels for thro "wing out the earth. The E. burrows 
tvith great rapidity, heing possessed of strength 
perhaps greater in proportion to its size than that 
of any other quadruped. When it cannot more 
completely disappear imder the earth, it inters 
itself BO far as to present only its spiny bach to an 
assailant. The B. is capable of very long absti- 
nence, and confines itself to its burrow during 
droughts. In confinement, it may be fed on mill:, 
hard-boUed eggs, &c. 

EOHIMTD {EMmys), a genua of rodent quadru- 
peds, in some of their characters agi-eeing irith 
doimioe, but differing from them in having the tail 
scaly, and the fim coarse and mingled with flattened 
spines. They are .all South Amerio.au. Some of 
them .are known as spiny rats. They display con- 
siderable beauty of colcjr. One species excaamtes 
long biUTowa in the ground. 

EOHIUBIS. See REMomv. 

EOHINIDiE, a family of Ediinodomata, the 
species of which are popularly known as Sea-urchins, 
Sea-eggs, &o. They have the body covered with a 
C'dcai ecus 'Crust or shell, of an extremely porous 
structure (and thus differing very widely from the 
shells of moUusos), in polygonal plates nicely adapted 
to each other, and increasing by additions to the 
edges of each plate, so that the shell may enlarge 
with the enlargement of the animal, whilst now 
plates are also added aroimd the superior orifice. 
The shell is pierced with rows of holes for the 
Ambidacra (q. v.), and is externally covered in a 
liiung state mth a membrane — sometimes very 
delic.ato, sometimes thick and spongy — which com- 
mimicates by many dehc.ato processes with the 
interior, and unites the bases of .all the spines. The 
spines differ very much in the different genera 
and species, in their length, strength, number, .ancl 
arrangement ; they are attached to tubercles ou the 
surface of the shell, by cup-like bases c.apable of 
worlung upon the tubercles, in the manner of a baU- 
.and-sooket joint ; and they are moved by me.ans of 
the connecting membr.ane so as to be employed in 
locomotion. In some species, they seem to be the 



o. Echinus Escuicntus; t, portion with spines removed j 
c, mouth. 

prinoip.al organs of locomotion ; in others, the amhn- 
laora are so. By me.ans of the spines, some, in whicli 
they are few and strong, can walk even ou dry 
ground ; others, in which they are minute and very 
numerous, employ them in burying themselves in 
the sand. The mouth of the E. is situ.atod at the 
lower orifice of the shell, .and is goner.all3' furnished 
with five flat caloareons teeth, moved hy a very 
com])lex .app.aratus of bony sockets .and muscles — 


‘a very powerful mill ’ for grinding down their food, 
which 'is supposed to consist of small crustaceans 
and molluscs. The intestine is long and spiral; 
the vent, in the E. of most regular form, is at the 
upper end of the shell, exaetlj' opposite the mouth ; 
in others, in which there is a dep.artnre from the 
char.acteristio orbicular form, it is ihore or less 
lateral. The E. abound in .aU seas, and seem to 
bave aboimded still more in former geological 
periods. ‘ Of all the Badiaia, they, are most per- 
feotlj' preserved in a fossil state,’ and the knowledge 
of their habits and organisation is necessary to the 
geologist, ‘in order to understand the relations and 
associations of the numerous species which ahoimd 
in many of tho earth’s strata'.’ — Forbes. 

EOHINOCO'OOUS. See Tai'e-womt. 

ECHINODE'IIMATA (Gr. spiny-sldmicd), a 
class of nadiate anim.als, the highest in organisation 
of that great division of the animal Idngdom. They 
have a digestive and a vascular system; for tho 
former, however,. there is in many of them only a 
single orifice; a circular and radiating nervous 
system has been observed in m.auy ; they are espe- 
cially characterised hy their well-org.aniscd skin. 



a, Astcrias Tcswllatn (Asterimlm ) ; 6, Spalangus (Briiim'rfo.'), 
or sea-egg. 

which in many is strengthened by calcareous plates, 
and in some also has the additional protection 
of numerous long spines. EcMnidas (Sea-iu’chins) 
exhibit these characteristics in greatest perfection. 
Asleriadce (Star-fishes), Ophxitridcc (Brittle-stars), 



Cnnoidecc, Ilolothimadm (Sea-slugs, Sea-oucumhei's, 
&C.), and StpuHcididcEf are also ranked among tho 
E., ond have been variously arr.auged in orders by 
different naturalists. Spines are wanting in most 
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of ihem; in some {TToloUnirida! and Stpuncululm), 
iliore are not even calcareous plates, and there is 
no incousidcrahio departure from the ordinary and 
Jicrfect radiate form, an approach being made to 
the forms of molluscs and rvorms, vhilst yet the 
accordance rvith the other E. is very perfect in 
other parts of the organisation. Almost all the E. 
are free, moving about at the bottom of the sea; 
some of them — at least in an iminatiu'e state — arc 
stallred and fixed. They are prornded rrith ‘an 
ap])aratu3 for yatcr cLrnul.ation,’ a peculiar charac- 
teristic of r.adiato animals, and avhich ‘ can sc.arcely 
be said to exist in .any of the other types.’ Cy 
me.ans of this it is that they lill .and fit for use the 
suckers or Amhtlacra (q. v.) vitli which most of 
them are proWded, but of which the SipuneuUda: 
are destitute. The spines as well as the ambnlacr.a 
of the E. are used by those which iiossoia them 
(Lc/iinida: and Opliivridcc) ns organs of locomotion. — 
The British E. are descrilicd by Dr Bdw.ard Forbes 
in an interesting avork, entitled A Hhtonj of British 
Ulnr-f sties and other Animals of the Class Echino- 
dermata (Lend. 1841). 

ECHI'EUS, of Fitiaivius, is a classic.al monldhig 
in the form of a scries of 

g -Wy - ~{i' the ovolo or egg-moulding. 

— f The eggs are sometimes 

Echinus, or Egg and divided by .an .anchor or 

jmebor Mouldiii". dart, as in the .accompany- 
ing e.xamplo. The type of 
this ornament is sometimes said to have been the 
chestnut and shell. 

E'OHIUIM. See VirEr.'s Buoloss. 

E'CHO (Gr. sound). Sound is produced by waves 
or jiulses of the air j when such a wave comes 
amamst a wall or other opposmg surface, it is reflected 
like light, and itrocoeos in another direction, and 
the sound so heard is an echo. Even the surface of 
a cloud suffices to reflect sound, as may be observed 
durinu thunder and the discharge of cannon. That 
the echo of a sound m.ay rehun to the point where 
the sound originated, the reflecting surface must bo 
at right angles to a lino drawn to it from th.at point. 
Oblique walls send the cohoes of a person’s %'oioe off 
in another direction, so that they maj'- bo heard by 
others, though not by him. In order to echo words 
distinctly, the reflecting surface must on the whole 
bo even, or so curved ns to resemble a concave 
mirror. This last form is necessaiy for returning a 
distinct sound when the distance is considerable. 
A igreat degree of evenness, however, is not essential, 
as it is no uncommon thing for the edge of a wood 
to return an echo. The distanoe of the refleoling 
surface must also be such as to allow a sufficient 
time to elapse between the soimd and the return of 
the echo for the car to distinguish them ; when they 
succeed too closely, they merge into one. An interval 
of about ^ of. a second is necessary to discrimin.ate 
two successive sounds; so that if wo assume 1125 
feet as the distance traversed by sound in a second, 
.jV of 1125, or C2 feet, wiU be the least distance 
at which an coho can bo heard, as the sound will 
go th.at distance and return in of a second. If the 
distance is less, the coho only clouds the original 
sound, but is not heard distinct. It is these indis- 
tinct echoes that interfere ivith he.aring in churches 
and other large buildings (see Acous-ncs); hence 
.anything that breaks the evenness and continuity 
of the reflecting surfaces is an improvement in tliis 
respect. The number of syllables that, any parti- 
cular echo will rope.at, depends upon how many can 
bo uttered in the time that the sound takes to go 
and return from the reflecting surface. The echo 
at the tomb of MeteUa, in the C.ampagna, near 


Rome, of which Gassendi speaks as repeating a 
hexameter line requiring 2^ seconds to ptter it, must 
therefore come from a -distance of about 1500 feet. 
Such echoes are rare, as the various conditions 
aro seldom aU fulfilled. liTien there happen to be 
several reflecting surfaces at different distances in 
the direction of the sound, with a sufficient interval 
between them, e,ach gives e. separate and distinct 
echo. A similar effect is prroduoed when two siw- 
faccs aro inclined to each other in such a w.ay as to 
give repe.ated reflections of the sound from the one 
TO the other lilce the mirrors of a k.aleidoscope, thus 
multiplying echoes of echoes. To this multiple 
and repeating class belong the famous echoes of 
Kill.amoj', and that produced between the wings of 
the c.aatle of Simonetta, near Milan, whieh repeats 
tire rcpoi-t of a pistol CO times. 

ECHO, in Mnsic, is the repetition of a melodic 
phrase, frequently written for the organ, on account 
of the facility until which it can be produced by the 
stops. 

E’OIJA, a city of Spain, Andalusia, in the pro- 
vince of Seville, .nnd 45 miles east-north-east of the 
town of that name, is situated on the left bank 
of the Jenil, in l.at. 37 ’ 33' N., long. 5“ 8' W. It is 
sun-ounded by gardens, and stands in the centre of 
a district fertile in corn and oil. E. is a well-built 
and prosperous touni. On account of the he.at of 
the climate, this town is called by the Spaniards 
the Oven of Andalusia, E. has many pleasant - 
alamedas (public piromenadcs), shaded by trees, .and 
adorned with statues .and fountains ; the principal 
promenade is that which stretches along the banlrs 
of the river. Pop. 24,000. E. was calleu in ancient 
times Asligis, and was ono of the oliief cities of the 
Roman province of Hispania Bcetioa; its origin is 
unknown. It is said to have been aasited by the 
Apostle Paul, a gilt statue of whom may be seen in 
the city. E. was called Colonia Avgusta Firma by 
the Romans, and .aboimds in Roman antiquities. It 
also presents several specimens of Moorish arohi- 
tcctmre in the shape of gates and massive towers. 

EOK, JonANK Mlavr von, the well-known 
advors.aty of Luther, was bom in 14.80 at Eck, a 
vill.age in Swabia, where his father, iftichael Mayr, 
was a peasant, and afterwards a bailiff. Endowed 
Tvith considerable ability, yoimg Eck commenced 
at an c.arly period the study of me Church Fathers 
.and the Scholastics, nnd acquired a gre.at skill in 
theological disputation. In 1518, when liis Ohclisci 
appeared in opposition to Luther’s Theses, he was 
Doctor of Theology, Canon of Eichstiidt, nnd pro- 
chancellor of the universi^ of Ingolstadt. The 
publication of his Obelisei involved him in a dispu- 
tation with ICarlstadt, which lasted from the 27th 
June to the ICth Jidy 1519. The only effect of 
the disputation on the people was to make them 
wonder at E.’s volubility; but having impugned 
some of Luther’s -views in the course of his dis- 
putation, ho was assailed by the great Reformer, 
and by Mclancthon. Eck nicluiamed his opponents 
Lutherans, and in.stig.ated partly by personal hatred, 
and partly by Fnggcr (q. v.), went to Rome in 1520, 
to induce the pepo to take strong measmes against 
Luther. Ho rotmned with a papal bull of condem* 
nation in his pocket, but the people in many places 
stood by Luther ; and at Loipsic, in particular, Eck 
was BO roughly received, that ho h.ad to take refuge 
in the monastery of St Paul’s. Later wo find him 
at the Augsburg Diet of 1530, -where he let slip out 
the memorable statement, that ‘with the Church 
Fathers, ho would venture tp oppose the Augsburg 
Confession, but not with the Scriptures.’ In the 
religious convocations held at "Worms in 1540, and 
at Ratisbon in 1541, ho also took part. He died in 
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1543. A desire to sliino and to play an importiint 
Piirt in the affairs of men, coupled -ndtli a strong 
love of lucre, T,’cre the leading features of his ch.ar- 
acter. Though an extremely learned ecclesiastic, he 
had no great talent, hut n-as loud, boisterous, and 
full of assurance. 

E'CKERMANIT, Johann Peter, aveU known to 
the literary world through liis intercourse with 
Goethe, was bom in 1792, at Winsen on the Lulie, 
in Hanover, studied, 1821 — 1823, at Gottingen, and 
afterwards went to Weimar, where ho took part in 
the redaction of the last vohune of Goethe’s Sammt- 
licJien Werken. At the same time, he commenced to 
contribute articles to the Morgenilatl, on Art and 
Antiquity. In 1827, the university of Jena con- 
ferred on h im the degree of Ph. D. Two years later, 
ho was appointed to superintend the studies of the 
heir to the grand duchy of Weimar, in the German 
and English lanmiages and literature. In 1830, lie 
travelled with Goethe’s son in It.aly, and on the 
do.ath of the patriarch of German literature, he 
edited his posthumous writings. During the years 
1839 — 1840, he edited a new edition of Goethe’s 
SammtlicJien Werke, in 40 vols. But E. is most 
widely and favourably knoivn by his Oespritche mil 
Goethe (Conversations with Goethe). The greater 
part of these Gespradte appeared at Leipsic in 1836, 
the remainder at Magdcbm-g in 1848. It c.annot 
bo said ivith tnith that E. lias done for Goethe 
what Boswell did for Johnson, because Goethe did 
not require this. Johnson’s UTitings give us but a 
faint idea of the man; hence Boswell’s Life looks 
liko a revelation; whereas there was the most per- 
fect harmony in Goetho between the man and the 
author. Still, E.’s book is of immense value, just 
because it shows us this haiTOony, giaong us, ns it 
does, a picture of Goethe in his manifold social and 
literary relations, and exhibitmg to us the simple, 
natural, and noble principles on which he studied 
.and UTote. The Qceprcichc have been translated 
into all Eiu'opean langu.ages, even into Turkish. 
Tiie best English translation is that by John Oxen- 
ford (Bond. 1850). E. cbed at Weimar, 3d December 
1854. 

ECKHIT’NG CHOO, a river of Tibet, is sup- 
posed to be the head stream of the Indus. It rises 
on the north side of the Himalaya, near the sources 
of the Sutlej. The actual locality of its sources has 
been assigned to the Kailas Moimtains, in lat. 31“ 
25' K., and long. 81“ 40' E. Flowing to the north- 
west, E. C. reaches long. 79“ E. betore it assumes 
the name of Indus. 

E'CKMUHL, a i-illago on the Laber, in Bavaria, 
notable for the b.attlo fought there, on the 22d 
April 1809, between 75,000 French and 40,000 
Austrians. The Archdulio Charles had taken up 
his position on the right bank of the Danube, 
nc.ar I^kmilhl. From this point, at the head of 
four divisions of the Austrian army, he threatened 
Napoleon, and hoped to g.ain possession of the road 
to Donauwbrth, the occup.ation of which would have 
decided the fate of B.avaria. This was prevented by 
Davout, who, moreover, by repeated .attacks, con- 
trived to keep the archduke in ignorance of Napo- 
leon’s designs. The plan of the latter was to cut 
off the Austrians from their whole remaining com- 
munic.ations vrith the Iser and Inn, and by throuinv 
them back upon Ratisbon and Bohemia, as their 
only line of retre.at, to sever them entirely from 
the support and protection of Vienna. On the 
22d, Napoleon suddenly appeared, avith his army, 
opposite the vill.age of EckmUhl. The action, on 
the side of the French, was commenced by Lannes, 
who drove back the Austrian left, while, .at the 
same time, the village of E. was stormed by the 
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AVUrtembergers. Shortly after, the high grounds 
between E. and Laichling, .also occupied by the 
Austrians, were ab.andoned after a heroic stru'i-gle, 
and the archdulce ordered a retreat on Ratisbon, 
whieh was admirabty executed, though the defeated 
army was harassed by sixteen c.avalry regiments. 
During the retreat, a magnificent and thrilling 
encounter took place at Eglofsheim between the 
French and Austri.an cuirassiers, which, though it 
ended fatally for the hatter, was largely instru- 
ment.al in securing the retreat of the m.ain body 
of the 'Austrian army. The Austrians had 5000 
men killed and wounded, and 7000 taken prisoners, 
besides losing 12 standards and 16 pieces of cannon. 
The French loss was consider.ably less. 

ECLA'MPSIA (Gr. eh, .and lamhanu — future, 
lampsO — I seize hold of), a somewhat pedantic and 
unnecessary teclmic.al term for Coimilsion (q. v.). 

ECLE'CTICS, ECLE'CTICISh/. Eclectics was 
the name given in ancient times to .those philoso- 
phers who had no determinate system of their own, 
but who professed to choose (ehlerjein) from all S 3 -s- 
tems the parts that they considered true. The sj’s- 
tems from w'hich the selections wore originally made 
were those of Pythagoras, Plato, .and Aristotle, but 
ultimately eclecticism lapsed into .an .attempt to 
reconcile Platonism and Christianity. The chief 
representatives of this school were Plotinus and 
Proelus, who, however, did not so much make up 
a compoimd of doctrines gathered from without, 
.as set up a view that endeavoured to unite the 
results of proadous systems into a consistent whole. 
Manj' of the c.arly Fathers of the Christian Church 
who h.ad been educated in the pagan schools of 
philosophy and rhetoric, and ret.aincd a fondness for 
their early studies, were eclectics, such as Clemens 
Alcxanclrinus and _S 3 -DesiuB of C 3 ’'rcuo. Modern 
eclecticism is conceived b 3 ’ some to have originated 
ndth Bacon and Descartes, but Hegel m.ay be more 
properly considered its founder. In his Phihsophj ' 
of History and other worles, he endeavours, among 
other things, to point out the true and false ten- 
dencies of phHosophio speculation in the various 
ages of the world ; but it is to the lucid and bril- 
li.ant eloquence of Victor Cousin (q. v.) that modem 
eclecticism owes its popu].arit 3 '. This S 3 'stem, if 
it can be so c.aUed, may best bo defined as .an effort 
to c.xpoimd, in a critic.al and symp.athetio spirit, 
the prertous systems of phiIosoph 3 a Its aim is to 
apprehend the speculative thinking of past ages in 
its historic.al development, and it is the opinion of 
some th.at such a method is the only one possible in 
our day in the region of metaph3^3ies. 

ECLIPSA'REON, the name given by Ferguson, 
the astronomer, to a contrivance which he invented 
for exhibiting the time, quanta, duration, and 
progress of sol.ar eclipses. 

lilGLPPSES. An eclipse is an obscuration of 
one of the heavenly bodies by the interposition of 
another, cither between it and the spect.ator, or 
between it and the sun. The causes of eclipses, 
as suggested in this definition, are so simple and 
Familiar, that it is difficult for us to imagine how 
deeply eclipses .affected men’s minds before the dawn 
of astronomical science. To the ancients, they were 
arithout the order of n.aturo— terrible pres, ages of 
dire events ; .and at Rome, at one time, it wa? blas- 
phemy, and punished by law, to t.alk publicl 3 r of 
their being due to natural causes. Ko strong a hold 
had tip superstition on the popul.ar mind, that even 
after it came to be generally believed that eclipses 
of the sun were c.aused by the moon coming betwixt 
us and th.at orb, eclipses of the moon were still 
referred to supernatural agency. .AVhon the moon 
was in eclipse, the people turned out and made a 



pi’cat noise ■with lirnzen instruments — the idea 
heing, that hy doing so they gave her ease in her 
affliction. According to some, Luna, ■u’hen in 
eclipse, avas in the pains of labour; according to 
others, she -was suflering from the arts of avicked 
magicians. Similar notions haa'e prevailed among 
all barbarian tribes. The Chinese, it is aa-ell knoavn, 
imagine eclipses to be caused by great dragons trying 
to dea-our the sun and moon, and accordingly they 
boat drums and brass kettles to terrify the monsters 
into letting go their prey. Sea-eral stories arc told 
of these popular superstitions being turned 'to good 
account by IcnoaaTng persons; among aa’hich arc those 
avhich represent Thales as bringing about peace 
betaveen the Jledes and Lydians ; and Columbus, 
avlien in a great strait, procuring proarisions from 
the natives of Jamaica tlirough the prediction of 
eclipses. 

Stars, planets, and the satellites of planets, may 
snCer eclipso. The piiucipal eclipses, howeamr, are 
those of the sun and moon, called the solar and 
lunar eclipses. The transits of the loiver pl.anets 
over the face of the sun .are partial solar eclipses ; 
but solar eclipses, properly so called, are those 
caused by the interposition of the moon between 
the srm and c.arth. Regarding solar eclipses, it 
is observed that they happen alw.ays at the time 
of nerv moon, 'udion the sun and moon are in 
conjunction, i. e., on the same side of the c.arth. 
In a parti.al eclipse, the sim’s disc suddenly loses 
its circular form ; it becomes indented on one 
side, the indentation slowly increasing for some 
time,' and then diminishing rmtU it disappears 
altogether. In a total eclipse, the indentation goes 
on incre.asing till the whole orb for a time disap- 
pears ; after a short interval, the sun reappears 
again, p.assing through the same phases of obscu- 
ration in .an inverse order. In an annular eclipse, 
tiie avhole orb is obscured except a ring or aimruus. 
Lixnar eclipses, .again, it is observed, happen alw.ays 
at full moon, or when the sun and moon are in 
opposition, or on opposite sides of the earth, and 
hre caused by the moon passing through the_ earth’s 
shadow. Such eclipses are sometimes partial, and 
sometimes total,, but never aimular, and in their 
general phases they resemble those of the sun. 

In spe.aldng of eclipses, we shall have occasion to 
use certain terms, avhich we shall now define. The 
duration of an eclipse is the time of its continuance, 
or the interval betu’een immersion and emersion. 
Immersion or incidence of an eclipse is the moment 
avhen part of the lumin.ary begins to bo obsciu-ed ; 
emersion or expurgation is the time avhen the lumi- 
nary begins to reappear or emerge from the shadow. 
When the quantity of an eclipso is mentioned, the 
part of the lumin.ary obscured is intended. To 
determine this p.art, it is usual to divide the dia- 
meter of the orb into twelve digits ; and the eclipse 
is said to be of so m.any digits, according to the 
number of them contained in that p.art of the 
diameter which is obscured. 

Haa'ing given tliis gener.al explanation of the 
facts of observ.ation on which the theory of eclipses 
turns, and of the language employed in speaking 
of them, ave now proceed briefly to explain the 
theory itself, and hoav it is possible to predict the 
time of occurrence, and the duration and quantity 
of eclips'es. 

1. Eclipses of the Moon . — It has -been said that these 
are caused by the moon passing through the earth’s 
sh.adoav'. Before this explanation 'can bo accepted, 
it must bo shewn that that shadow extends as 
far as the moon. This is easily done. Supposing 
the earth to have no atmosphere, then the shadow 
is the cone marked in shade in fig. 1, whose apex 
is .at 0 ; and the question is, whether the distance 


OT from the apex to the earth’s centre exceeds the 
moon’s average distance from the earth. Drawing 
TB, SA, from the centres of the earth .and sun 
respectively, perpendicular to the line OBA, touching 
both spheres, and the hne TO parallel to the lino OBA, 



v/c have from the similar triangles 0TB, TSC, the 
proportion OT ; TB : : TS : SO. Now, we know that 
TS, the (mean) distance of the sun, is equal to about 
24,000 tmes TB; also, from the construction, AC 
=TB ; and we know that SA = 112 times TB, 
whence it follows that SC = 111 times TB. The 
above proportion, then, gives OT = 216 times TB, 
since = 216 ne.arly. But the moon’s average 
distance is only GO times TB (the e.arth’s radius). 
Hence it appears that the length of the e.arth’3 
shadow is almost four times the average distance 
of the moon, and that the moon c.an enter it. 
Further, it is clear that, should it do so, it may 
be totally obscured; for it must enter at a point 
much nearer T than half the distance OT, which 
is 108 times TB ; and everywhere -within th.at dis- 
tance it might be shewn the breadth of the shadow 
is much greater than the moon’s disc. But one 
consideration now remains to be stated to complete 
the proof of the theory of lunar eclipses. It was 
mentioned that they only occur at full moon, and wo 
know that to be the only time when the e.arth is 
between the sun and moon, and so has a chance of 
thro'\\'ing her shadow upon it. “Why they do not 
occivr every full moon, uill be explained in treating 
of the prediction of eclipses. 

In the foregoing explanation, we proceeded on the 
assumption that the earth has no atmosphere. If 
the assumption were correct, the e.arth’s shadow 
would be darker and narrower than it is, .and the 
phenomena of eclipses shorter in duration, but more 
striking. The effect of the atmospheric refraction, 
(see Eepeaciion) is to bend the rays which are 
incident on the atmosphere in tow.ards the axis 
of the cone of the earth’s shadow, those which 
pass through the lowest strata of the air being 
most refracted, and converging to a point in the 
line OT (see %. 1), at a drstance equal 42 radii 
of the earth from the earth’s centre. Accordingly, 
the moon, which, as we have seen, crosses the 
shadow at a distance of about 60 radii, never 
enters that part of it wliich is completely dark; 
thus, she never loses her light entirely, but .appears 
of a distinct reddish colour resembling tarnished 
copper — an appearance caused by the atmospheric 
refraction, in the same way ns the ruddy colour 
of the clouds at sunset. There is another reason 
why the phenomena of a lunar eclipse .are less 
striking than, from the explanation given relative 
to fig. I, might be expected. Every shadow cast 
by the sun’s rays necessarily has a pemunbr.a, 
or envelope, on both sides of the half-shadow. In 
I the case before us (fig. 2), suppose a cone having 
its apex O' between the sun and earth, and envelop- 
ing each of them respectively in its opposite halves, 
CO'O' and AO' A' (fig. 2). It is clear that from every 
point in the shaded part of the cone OO'C', and 
without the shadow BOB', a portion of the sim will 
bo visible — and a portion only — the portion increas- 
ing ns the point approaches either of the lines CB, 
CB ; and tUminishing as it appjroaches the lines BO, 
B'O. In other words, the illumination from the 
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sim’s rays is only jiartial rvitliin tlie space referred 
to, and diminishes from its estreme hnimdary lines 
towards the lines BO, B'O. ‘^'^Tien, then, the moon 



is about to suffer eclipse, it first loses brightness 
on enteiing this penumbra ; so that when it enters 
the real shadow, the contrast is not between one 
art of it in shade and the otlier in full brilliancy, 
ut between a part in shade and a part in partial 
shade. On its emersion, the same contrast is pre- 
sented between the part in the umbra and the 
part in the penumbr.a. Wliat we should expect on 
this geometric view of the earth’s shadow, actually 
happens. From the breadth of the penumbra, it 
happens that the moon may fall wholly Avithin it 
before inmicrsion in the finibra commences ; and so 
softly do the degrees of light shade into one .another, 
th.at it is impossible to tell when .103’ rem.arkjible 
point on the moon’s siu-faoe leaves the penumbra to 
pass into the umbra, or the reverse. 

2. Prediction of Lmmr Eclipses . — We said that 
lunar eclipses only h.appon .at full moon. Tho3’ <1° 
not happen every full moon, because the moon’s 
orbit is inclined to the ecliptic, on which the centre 
of the earth’s shadow moves at .an angle of 5° 9' 
nearly. Of course, if the moon moved on the 
ecliptic, there would be .an eclipse every full moon ; 
but from the magnitude of tlie angle of inclination 
of her orbit to the ecliptic, an cchpso c.an onl3- occtu' 
on a full moon happening when the moon is at or 
ue.ar one of her nodes, or the points whore her 
orbit intersects the ecliptic. An eclipse cle.arl3’ 
c.an h.apjicn only when the centres of the circle of 
the earth’s shadow and of the moon’s disc approach 
within a distance less than the sum of their apparent 
sonii-diametors ; and this sum is veiy small ; so that 
except when no.ar the nodes, the moon, on which- 
ever side of the ecliptic she ma}’ bo, may pass above 
or below the shadow without entering it hi the least. 
The moon’s average diameter is knoivn to bo 31' 25" ’7, 
.and from the Eaulical Almanac wo m.a3'’ ascert.ain 
its exact amount for 3113' hour — its variations all 
t.aliing place between the values 29' 22" and 33' 28". 
As for the diameter of the circle of the shadow, it is 
easily found by geometric constniclion and calcula- 
tion, and is shewn to v.ary- between 1° 15' 32" and 
1” 31' 36" ; and its v.alue for any time m.ay bo found 
from the Nautical Almanac, to which value astro- 
nomers usu;^3^ add 1' as a correction for its c.alcul.a- 
tion proceeding on the assumption that the earth h.as 
no atmosphere. Starting from these elements, it is a 
simple problem in spherical trigonometry — which 
may be solved approximatoly by plane trigonometr3' 
by supposing the moon and the earth’s shadow to 
move for a miort time near the node in straight lines 
— to fix the limits within which the shadow and 
moon must concur to allow of an eclipse. Recollect- 
ing that the earth’s shadow on the ecliptic is at the 
opposite end of the diameter from the sun, and that 
therefore as it ne.ars one node the sun must approach 
the other — the sim and shadow being alway's cqui- 
dist.ant from the opposite nodes — we 'find, from the 
solution of the above problem : 1. That if, at the 
time of full moon, the distance of the sim’s centre 
from the nearest node be greater than 12° 3', there 
cannot be an eclipse. 2. If at that time the dis- 
tance of the sun’s centre from the ne.are.st node be 
less than 9° SI', there will certainly be an ecliiise. 


3. If the distance of the sun’s centre from a node bo 
between these values, it is doubtful whether there 
will be an eclipse, and a detailed c.alculation must bo 
resorted to, to .ascertain whether there will be one 
or not. Into the natiu-e of that calcadation we shall 
not attempt here to enter ; suffice it to say that, 
knowing from the Nautical Almanac the true time 
of the sim .and moon being in opposition, the true 
distance of the moon from the node at the time of 
mean opposition, with the true place of the srm at 
that time, as well as the moon’s latitude, we may, 
by moans of these elements, combined avith the 
obliquity of the moon’s path and her motion rela- 
tfre to that of the. sun, not only fix whether there 
shall be an eclipse or not, but predict its exaqt mag- 
nitude, dur.ation, and ph.ases. It m.ay here be men- 
tioned, that before the laws of the solar .and lunar 
motions were discovered with anything' lilce accu- 
r.acy, the ancients were .able to predict lunar eclipses 
with toler.able correctness by mgans nf the lunar 
cycle (see Solak Cvcle) of IS Julian ye.ars .dud 11 
days. 'Their power of doing so tiumed on this, that 
in 223 limations the moon returns ahnost exactly 
to the E.ame position in the heavens. If she did 
return to exactly the s.ame position, then, by simply 
observing the eclipses which occurred during the 
223 lunations, we should know the order in which 
they would reciu- in all time coming. 

AR lunar eclipses are imlversnl or visible in all 
.arts of the e.arth which have tlie moon above them 
orizon, and .are ever^here of the s.ame magnitude 
with the s.ame beginning .and end ; and this univer- 
sality' of limar eclipses is the reason why it is 
popularly thought, contr.ary to the fact, th.at they 
are of more frequent occurrence than solar eclipses. 
The eastern side of the moon, or left-hand side as 
we look towards her from the north, is that which 
first immerges and emerges again. The reason of 
tliis. is, that the proper motion of the moon is 
swifter than th.at of the e.arth’s shadow, so th.at 
she overtakes it with her east side foremost, passes 
tlmough it, and le.aves it behind to the west. It 
will bo readily understood, from tho explanations 
.above given, that total eclipses and those of the 
longest duration h.appon in the very nodes of the 
ecliptic. But from the circumstance of the circle 
of tho shadow being much greater than tlie moon’s 
disc, total eclipses may' h.appcn within a small 
distance of tho nodes, in which c.ase, however, their 
duration is the less. The fiuther tlie moon is from 
her node at the time, the more parti.al the eclipse 
is, till, in the limiting case, she just touches the 
shadow, and passes on imobscurcd. 

3. Eclipses of the Sun, so called, are caused, as 
we h.ave st.atcd, by the interposition of tho moon 
between the e.arth and sun, through avhich a greater 
or less portion of tho sun is necessarily hid from 
anew. In one sense, a solar eclipse might more 
properly bo c.alled an eclipse of the earth, caused by 
the moon’s shadow bailing upon it. 

By a process similar to that used in ascertaining 
the length of the e.arth’s shadow, it can bo shewn 
that the gre.atest value of the len^h of the moon’s 
shadow is 59'73 semi-diameters of the e.arth ; at tho 
same time, wo know that the least distance of the 
moon from the earth is about 55-95 semi-diameters. 
It foUo-ws that when a conjunction of the sim and 
moon happens at a time when the length of the 
shadow .and the distance of the moon from the 
earth are, or are ne.arly, equ.al to the a-.aliies .above 
stated, the moon’s sh.adow extends to the earth and 
beyond it. Should the shadow in those circum- 
stances ball upon the e.arth, there arill be a total 
eclipse of the sun at .all places -within it or over -u-hich 
it moves (fig. 3). If L be the moon, T the earth, 
and ahXi the moon’s shadow cast by the sun, there 
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\nll be a total ecl^se of the enn ot ereiy point that 
IS complotoljr srituin the portion oh of tho earth’s 
Biirfnc& Agdn, tho smallest T^ue of the length of 



pro^ss over SiiTctcnt portions of tho earth in sue* 
cessioHi till at last it passed off the eoir^’s surface, 
drawing after it the penumbnd shadow. Could the 
mectator nark on the c^be the various places 


lected by the shadow, wiu ihrir dej 
would Juve a perfeot chart of tl 


the moon’s shadow may be shewn to be 67*70 semi- 
diameters of the earth, and the greatest distance of 
the moon from tho earth is 63*82 semi-diameters. 
Suppose the moon interposed between tho earth 
and sun when these values concur, it is dear that 
the moon’s shadow will foil short of the earth. In 
this c(^, tho sun cannot he altogether hid from 
any point of the earth’s surface ; but this case, or one 
apxmndmato to it, is that in wmeh there will oeeur 
an annular edipsc. In the figure, suppose 0 to be 
the apex of the shadow whuh falls dunrt of the 
earth, and conedvo the cone of the shadow^ro- 
dnecd earthwards beyond O into a second cone Oed; 



then from every pomt within the seobon ed of the 
earth’s surface, f£e moon will ho seen projected as 
a Uadc disc on the middle of the disc of 'fto sun, 
the portion unobsonred forming a ring or annulus of 
light. 'While in the two cases just desoribed the 
edipse is total or annular at places within ab m ed, 
it be parliid at other places; ^ moon will 
app^ pipjected agdnst a jrartion ot the sun’s disa, 
making a dronlor indentation. Xo ascerbiin the 
places at which the edipse will be partial, we have 
merely to form the cone of tho praumbia of the 
moon’s shadow in tho manner earpl^ed in treating 
of lunar eclipses : at oil places on the earth’s surface 
within that cone there will be a partud edipse. A 
simple cdculation dtews what is the ohser^ fact, 
that the cone of the penumbra is not nearly large 
cnon^ to embrace the whde of tbs face of. the 
earth directed to the sun: in other wor^ wlor 
edipses are not universal, like those of the moon, 
i. e,, they ore not seen from aU places that have 
the sun above thdr horizon at the time of the 
edipse, which is the reason that though they are 
of more frequent ocourrence than lunar ctmpses, 
the latter are commonly supposed to occur more 


If one could take up a podtion in space from 
which he could oommand a view of the whde face 
of the earth tamed to the sun duiingalunar ed^e, 
the phenomena whidi he would oraervo Wonlu be 
somewhat os follows. Idarking the point iff the 
earth drat touched by the penumbra <ff the moon’s 


earth drat touched ^ the penumbra <ff the moon’s 
diodow, he woidd observe tho obscuration spread- 
ing therefrimi over a wide and wider area as the 
penumbra advanoed, till at lost, snppoaiiig him tr 
be viewing the-ease of a total ed^se, there appeared 
tho nmhm cone marking the sarih with a dark 
q)ot. By and by, the whde pennmlral diadow 
wonld be on the euth. The Uaok qiot wodd then 
appear to travd onwards with the motion of ths 
shadow, and in its centra in a eoniso detemuned by 
the composition of the prt^er motion of the shadow 
or moon, and tho morion of rotation of tho earth. 
Barb of the ^be wonld be free from the affeorion, 
an^ in the course of timo, the umhrsl qiot wonld 


he wodd have a perfeot ehart of tho conrse of the 
eolipse. The sm^ hdt of the ^oho traversed by 
the nmhra wodd mark all places at which the 
edipse would ho totd, while the degrees of shading 
over places adjoining that hdt on both sides wodd 
indicate the magmtnda of the porrid edipso as seen 
from them. Tho breadth of the hdt- traversed by 
tbe umbra, when tho sun’s distance is greatest and 
the moon’s least, is estimated at about 180 mQes: 
and in the same ease the penumbra is estimated 
to cover a drodor space of 4000 miles in diameter, 
the edqw happening exactly at the node. If ihe 
edipse does not happen at tho node, it is dear 
that the bxib off tho shadow mast ha inclined to 
the piano of fho edi^o, that the shadow will be 
cut obliquely, and therefore that the part of tho 
earth in shade will bo ovsL It may here be 
stated that astronomers nsuaily calculate before- 
hand the motion of the diadow over the eoiWs 
Burface^ and prepare oharta to edubit its motion. 
Snob a chart an ohservar from a position ontside 
earth would have it in Iiis power to make from 
observation. 

Of the commoner phenomena attending on eoHpse 
of the sen, as regain the appearance of that Imni- 
noiy, nothing need ho said ; they are perfectly 
analogous to wose of lunar edipses, exc^ in the 
case m the edipse being onndar. There are othw 
appearances, however, attending on edipse of the 
sun, espednliy when it is total, that ore vo^ remark- 
able. The almost instantaneous darkening of the 
orb of day, more pnrticDlarly when it is unlooked 
for, is cdculated to impress a speatator with vague 
terror; even when ^ected, it nils tire mind with 
Kve, as a demonstration of the forces and motions of 
the medtanism of the nnivoxse. The sudden dark- 
ness, too, is irnpressive from its ebraageneaa ns much 
08 from occnxnng by day ; it resembles ndther the 
darkness of ni^t nor tin gloom of twilit. The 
cone of the moon’s shadow, thou^ it completely 
cnvdopcs the speotator, does not> os we have 
explained, endose the whde atmoqihere above his 
hennzon. The moss of enendosed air accoidmdy 
catches ths sunli^t, and reflects it into-tbo re^n 
of tiie total edipse, makhig there n peouliar twi- 
lighh Stars ana i^ete appear, and nil nnimiJa are 
dmmayid by tiie dismal aspect of nature.— See 
Mahoud-Beys Beport of the Total Edipse of Jnfy 
1860. idr 'W’Btien Be la Bue, who was one of an 
erepedition of sdentifio men who \ront to Spain to 
witness the some edipse, gives thefdlowing account 
d the oapeots p£ nature near the time of totiilily: 
''When &B sun was reduced to a small crescent, 
the diodowB of dl objects were depicted with gfeat 
shoAness and hlodmess, reminding one of the effects 
of illnniination with tho dectric h^t. The sl^ at 
ibis period assumed an indigo tint^ and the land- 
slip was tinged with a bronze hue.’ — Aihauem^ 
18w, vd. ii. page 289. At totaliiy, there was stiB 
li^t enough to enahlo the observer to draw without 
tho aid of his lamp, while the sky near the sun wx- 
sented a deep indiro, and thence passed throng a 
sepia tint to red and brilliant oranm near the honzoD. 
It must he said, however, that we strange appear- 


anco here recorded is exceptional and probably not 
Budi as could ever occur m our latitude. There is 
one set iff phenomena attending total edipses of the 
sun, which ore at once strange and invariable, .“.nd 
the causes of which cannot bo said to be yet fully 
understood. As long os ihe total edipao lasts, there 
appears round the sun and moon a luminous corona, 

7fid 
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prominence^ generally of a red colour. Tnesojin^y are aiao m or near liue samo none; ana no 
pFominences irere iinfe oliserred during fhe H;otal * eclipio con linppcn if Eicy ure further fhon 17° from 

the node, or if the latitude of the moon. 






viewed from the earth, exceeds the sum 
of the apparent senii-diamatcrs of the sun 
and moon. ‘When within these limit^ it 
is a problem of numbers and of spherical 
trigonometry to ascertain , the nature of 
the eclipse^ if any, which will happen. 

371e mtmier of edipses of the sun and 
moon together in a year cannot ho less 
them two, or more thah seven ; the most 
usual number is four, and jU: is taro to 


™ moon’s shadow, total solar eclipses 
V. .?>'>¥.. extremdy nnCccquent in any one 
.C *' . • '! ’’V ~ ‘ri’: place, compared with the frequency of 


V," .■? ,C> - A • . ■'s 'A ’'r;! pince, compareu witu the ttcqncncy oE 

. ’ ' - .» > actual occmrencc. At Paris, there 

Pis. o.— A ppearance roimd the Sim duruis Total Eclipse. irns only one total eclipso of the sun in 

, tho 18th c., that of 1724, and there will 

eclipse of Sth July 1812 ; but they ato found to he not be another till near tho dose of tho 19th cen- 
constant attendants on cdipscs, and methods have tury. In London, not one total eclipse was witnessed 
been invented of rendering them visible at any during the 576 years, 1110 to 17lSr 
time without the interposition of tho moon. Tho wnTT-Dcwc: rnr ihttw nAnrnjTTTTnwe! c.... 

apeolroscopo reveals them to consist mainly of ^ SATELLITES. See 

lij’drogen gas in an incandescent state, and a com- 

paratirely narrow belt of tho same colour anil sub- ECLI'PTIC is tho name g^ven to tho great cirde 
stance runs round tho whole circumference of the of tho heavens round which the sim aee»M to travel, 
8im._ The pronimcnccs are sometimes seen to shoot from west to cas<« in Iho course of a’ year. It took 
up liko flames, in wild fantastic shapes, with incred- its name from tho early observed fac^ that edipses 
iblo ydocity, and to tho height of tens of thousands haimcn imly when both bodies are in or near this 
of ^cs. path. A little attention about sunset or simrise 

in the eclipse of 18u0, tho light of tho corona was shews that the sun is coustantly altering his podrion 
a suvo^ white, and it extended beyond the moon’s among tiie stars visible near him, leaving them 
limb ahrat cigh^tcnths of her diameter. The corona evc^ diy a little further to the west ■ and that 
consisted mst of a bright ring of about 2' wide, and motion is not exactly oast and west, or paralld to 
tbm an oxtenor and fainter ring of about 3', hi^nd tho equator, becomes also evident by observing that 


' „ “rax ““O ilDU Ul VUUB, CUB BBCOUU 1410 

d for. Tho 2lBt of December. On these days, the sun has 

maiiscd light of the corona is behoved to bo caused reached his greatest distance from riw equator either 
by an immense extension of tho gases forming the way, and the points in his course where ho thus 
red envrimi^ only iiui cooIot and rarer condition, seems to pause or holt in his retreat from fte equator 

?! floflonc). ThMo four 


ecliptic : 


fnr tSi. V “ ? ohvioM; coustcUarioiis throng whieih the eclipHe passes, 

for ftoo^ solw echpses rcour in a fixed order As the equinoctial ^ts are not fixed, hut ?^de 
withm the cvcle.thoy are not viable at the uma l" 


may he 
time am 


with all their cuonmstances of 


L the mvision of the eoliptio took 
coincide. The constellatira of the 


pei^t eerfemty. Wo shall not, however, attempt arc or sign, now stands in the s^d, every constel- 
meftods are : si^co it that foton having advanced forward 30°,V^oIo sign, 
already generally described ns Modem astronomeis therefore pay little attent^ 




ECJOLE POLTTECmaQUE— ECSTASY. 


to tliCEC conficllation'. ami aigno, liut connt long^* 
tu'ica from tlio existing spring eoiiiiioctid noint 
fromO’toanO*. 0^01 1 

Kbt only do the points change where the ecliptic 
iind_ equator cto^s each other, hut the angle of their 
inclination, called the ohliqiiity of the celiptie, is 
present nc.srly 23J% and is 
diminishing nt the rate of ahnut SO seconds in a 
centu^. Were it to go on diminishing .always, the 
ccliiitic and the eqnator would at last coincide, and 
the carili wonld then hare an everlasting spring. 
The decrease, however, has a limit ; the ohhqnify 
o>cillntcs hetween two dciinitc hounds, which it can 
never pass. It has been calculated that it ams at 
its greatest SOOO S.C., and was then nearly 23* 33'. 
Since then, it has been dccrciLsing, and continue 
to do so till about tl.e year GGOU A. d., avlicn it will 
ho at its least, and about 22* 34'. These, slight 
alterations cannot sensibly afleet iho seasons. 

The phj^ical cause of this ch.aiigQ of the obliquity 
is tho action of tho other planets, especially Jupiter, 
Mars, .and Venus, on tho mass of &e earth. IHie 
fact of the ch,angcavas Icnoumtoastionomcis in very 
ancient times ; Ilerodotus mentions an old tradition 
of the Egyptians, that tho ecliptic had formerly 
been XK^rpondienlar to tho cq^tor— a notion in«i 
which tlicy wero most xnnhaldy led hy ol»erving, 
for a long series of years, that its obliquity was 
constantly diminishing. Thcro can he liWe donht 
that the Uhnldcans atrived at tho epoch of 403,000 
years before the entry of Alexander into Babylon, 
to ''.hieh they ptpndly referred for their first astro- 
nomical observations, by computing tho timo when 
'the ecliptic was pc^cndicular to the eqnator, on 
tho aupporition <n its ofaliqnity diminishing 1* in 
100 years. Thon^ it was not till after &e dis- 
covoiy of tho law of gravitation that &o change on 
the ohliquily could ho cicplaincd, yet that it was 
changing was behoved in hy many ostronomera, 
althongn some doubted Whether difTerences 
in the values at different times wero not doe to 
errors of observation. The earliest Imown 'measure 
of'tho ohliquify of tho ecliptic was mado by Tcheou 
Kong, tho regont of Chi^ Among the western 
nation^ the earliest measurements wore made 1y 
Pytheas and hy Eratosthenes. 

liaOIiE POIiTOEOHUIQUE is one of the 
most celebrated nulitaiy acadenues in IVancc. In 

1703, all the public estahlishmonto in Paris were 
in a convulsed state, owing to tho Barolntion, Bi 

1704, M, Lamblaidic, diraetor of tho Ponta et 
OhaussEes, pmosed the estahhshment of an Emit 
Cenlrcdt da TravauxPulilia, to educate young men 
for military, naval, and civil cngineeiing. Mongo 
and Carnot favouring his plan, » was carried out, 
and a school ostahlishod at tho Palais Bourbon. 

> Tho first list of professors comprised names which 
afterwards acqmred European celebrity — includ- 
ing those of Lagrange, Piony, Mongc, Hachetie, 
Hassenfiratz, ” — _ 


can bo admittcil only hy competitive examina- 
tion*, svhich take place ycarlj-. A prochsmation 
from the War OIllcc, made puhhc before tho Ist 
of April, informs intending competitors of tho 
subjects on which they are to ho examin^ and tho 
time when the examinations licgin. To ho eligible 
as a candidate, the youth must he Prench, and must 
he moro than sixipcn, and ]l<'< than twenty yc.sr3 
of ago hefoTO the 1st of January followhig; hut 
soldiers arc admi*>nilc up to the age of twenty-five, 
provided they can give proof of two years of servico 
m the tegular army. Tlic cost of boara alone is 1000 
francs (nearly j042] a j-car. A complete course of 
instruction lasts for two yean ; when tho pupils srho 
have satisfactorily passed tho final examinations 
have the privilego of choosing, from among tho 
various public serviecs snppliiul from this school, 
tho pnTticnI.sr branch they svish to enter, such 
as artillery, cngjnccra, the staff, the dep^ment of 
telegraphs, or some of the other government mono- 
polies. The school was rc-organised by a decree of 
the ISth April 1S73. 

ECO'EOMY, a Socialist village of Pennsylvania, 
in tbo United States, stands on tbo right bank of 
tho Oluo, about 17 miles below PittAurg, Tho 
settlement was planted in 1825 by immignata from 
Germany. Tlio inhabitants own everything in 
common— ^500 acres of land, upwards of 100 houses, 
a churdi, a school, a museum, and manufactories of 
wool, cotton, imd silk. Pop. of township (1870) 1324. 

ECONOhlYiPoLiTiCAL. See Politicai. Economy. 

ECOBCUE. a figuro in which tho muscles aro 
represented, stripped of tho skin, for purposes of 
artistic study, is called by the French an dcoichC-, 
and from them wo have borrowed tho term. From 
a portion of tiio figure the npper muscles aro also 
removed, so as to exhibit those which lie neater to 
the bone. It is not uncommon to rrarcsent thcr 
dcorchG in action, in the form of tho Fitting Gladi- 
ator. The first person who did so was Salvage, a 
French artist and anatomist. To render the studies 


a skeleton, the only muscles represented being those 
whi<^ immediately covor the bones. Figures of 
this ^nd can now bo procured both in plaster nnd 
papier-mfichd. 

ECOUTES (Fr. feoKfer, to listen), in military 
operations conn^cd with siege-works^ ore listcning- 


placcs. They ate email galleries, excavated at 
regular distances, and gnng out beneath nnd 
beyond the glacis, towards tho lines and batteries 
of the besicgeiB, Their purpose is, to enable Uc 
garrison to bear and estimate the works being 
carried on by tho sappers and miners of tho enemy, 
ECBASEUB. See Sorr., Vol. X. 


Faureroy, Vnuqncliii, Berthollet, 


Chap^ Pidletler, Guyton-Morvean, and Metimde. 
In 170% tho name was changed to E. P. ; many 
nltorations were mado in the orgaiusation ; artille^ 
stndics were included in the couno; and the 
wore ordered to wear a uniform. 'When KapoiMn 
went to Egypt, dOpujiile from tho E. P. accompanied 
liim, many of whom greatly distinguished thcinsdvos, 
Napoleon made the organisation of tho school moro 
Btnctly military in 1M4, to identify it more fidly 
with the army, Tho school was diraolved in 181G, 
again in 1830, and again in 1833, on account of tiie 
impetuous way in wluch tho pnpils mixed themselves 
up rvith tho poEtical disturbances of those yean ; 
but as the sonotd suited the military genius of the 
Frencli nation, it was ro-establisbcd on each occasion, 
after tho restoration of tronqufility. Candidates 


mentally changed in character by somo absorbing 
emotion), a word applied to those states of mind. 


duninuhed consciousness. A person in ecsbisy may 
he violently moved, or completely passive; con- 
vulsed, or rigid, or flaccid in all the Emhs ; silent, 
or uttering unmeaning or excited langimgc, or 
assnming the cboiactw of a prophet or inspired 
person; having, or not having intcUigcnco of what 
18 going on around him. The varieties are infinite, 
because this morbid state of the mind is nothing 
more in rcali^ than tho fixing of it in a parti- 
cular attitude, as it were, in connection witii an 

TCI 
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orcrmostering idea, emotion, or acnaation, vliieli 
cansea nil other (^enud phenomena to bo die* 
remrded. Perhaps tiie most common fotm, or, at 
all events, that 'vrhich is best known, is religiona 
ccsta^, dosely allied to monomania imd rdigiona 
delusion of ercty kind; often simulated, but also 
occurring as a real disease, os in the ease of those 
‘atruek* in leTival meeting;^ and in the older 
histories of the convetsions of Oambnshmm the 
eonvtilsionnaires of St Mtdnr^ and the mdemica 
of religions cxdtement mentioned under Saneing 
Mania (g. v.) It is also eommon to ^eak of the 
ecstasy of ttnror, and the expression m coirect in 
exaegemted case^ ‘where fear complete paralyses 
both the consciousness and the power of motion and 
expression ; so also there is an ecstasy of of 
love, of hate, of meditation ; and in some ph^^cal 
states as Catalcp^ (q. v.), Hysteria (q. t.). Mes- 
merism (q.'v.), a tiwecsta^ is one of the phenomena, 
inasmuch as the proper consciousness (n 'the indi- 
vidual is temporarily abolished or so much changed 
in character os to lead almort to the loss of the 
sense of personal identily. Some of the cases of 
presumed Double Cons Jbustmss (q. v.) are no doubt 
of this land; and generally the same nuiy be smd 
of the state of the mmd in many dreams and visions, 
and also in Somnambulism (q, v,]. A string 
picture of this form of ecstasy is we wril-known 
alm-trallring scene in JWaebeSi, where the lady’s 
iqind is so completely preoccupied with the sup- 
posed bloodstain on her hands, that though her eyes 
are opw, ire ore told that ‘thdr sense is shut,’ and 
the mind is also excluded from all the orduuuy 
avenues of communication. 

EOTHV'MA. See Sufp., VoL X. 

ECPOZp'A (Gr. elfos, without, and soos, living), 
a term which has been introduced, as in contradis- 
tinction 'to Entozott, 'to designate those parasitic 
nnmals which live upon the external parte of other 
animals, ns lice, ticks, Ac, Such also ore many of the 
entomartrac(^ crustaceans, paramtic upon fishes. 
It is a question of much importance, not yet satis- 
factorily answered, if any of these creatures are Ue 
causes of diseased states, in coimcction 'with which 
they are sometimes found in particular abundance, 
or if 'their presence in unusual numbers is to be 
ascribed to msease previously exis^g. 

ECTBO'FIOH (Gr. e^ aaiJrepo, I turn out], 
on evcited condition of an (ydid, in consequenoo of 
wliich it does not cover the globe of the eye. It 
can bo remedied by a sli^t surgical operation. 

KOTBO'XIO (from Gr. eelroma, abortion), n term 
applied to methods of treatment which aim at 
imwenting the development of a disease. 

EC'Jl' x FO'GBAFH If, a method of etching, in 
wMch the lines ‘are naisw on tiie plate, in place of 
being sunk into it. SeeEroRiira. 

EOT'ZFTIM, a cast in relief of an ornamental 
design, produced from n mould. 

EOTTADO'B, the Spanish ter m for Egtmlar, is the 
name of an independwt state of South America, 
extending from lat. 1* 40' H. to S’ SO' S. ; and from 
long. 09* to 81* 20' W. It measures, therefore^ from 
north to south fully 600 nulcs, and from east to west 
nearly 850, presentmg an area Ot about 300,000 square 
miles. It 18 bounded on the north by the UnitM 
States of Colombia, on the cast by Draail, on 'the 
soutli 1^ Peru, and on the 'west W the Pacific Ocean. 
Toward the east it is drained by the Amazon, 
which receives all the rivers that fall down 
eastern sieves of the Andes, while the oountry 
west of the Andes is drained duefly by the Mira, 
the Esmnelda, and the Gnayaqnil — ^thc last-named 
stream bring more available for navigation than any 


other on the same coast of South America. Tiic 
country is traversed, ne-arlyin the line of amcridten, 
by the twro ranges of the Andes, which, ritemating 
between muon and separation, sometimes nm into 
what are called Imots, and sometimes enclose, at grc.vt 
elevations, plateaus or table-lands. Among ^ese Last, 
ranging south to north, the most inmortent are 

those m Cnen^ Hambato, and Quito — ^their rcspcc- 
tivo hip^ts above the sea being, in feet, 8640, 8860^ 
and 95l3. Lofty as these plateaus or table-lands 
are, they are beset, nay almost shut out from the 
world, by pinnaries of occasionally more than equal 
rititndo above their own level. Of these the most 
remarkable are Chimborazo and Cotopaxi (q. v.). In 
connection ‘with these physicri features, the country 
is subject to ‘volcanoes .and earthquakes— the latter 
frequently occurring, and the former numbering 
altogether no fewer thor. sisteen. The dimato 
comprises every possible variety. Hyperborean cold 
marks the snow-capped monnta\ns; a temperature 
at once moderate and uniform readers the upland 
jdains so marry paradises; while, on both sides of 
the divid^ ridge, interrse heat oppresses the lower 
v^cys. The rait^ll is difierent m different locali- 
ties. In the basin of the Guayaquil, 'there is regu- 
larly a wet season; between u and Cape San 
^renzo, rimort perpetual dzon^t prevails; and, 
in the other direction, the upper tributmies of tho 
Amazon are said to be fed by rimost perpetual raiirs. 

The population, according to the latest estimates, 
amounts about 1,300,000, comprising 600,000 
white descendants of Europeans, 6W,00U Indians/ 
(200,000 Ihdinn savages^, 8000 Africans, and 35,000 
Mestizoes. Tho chief erties ore Quito, tho capital, 
and Guayaquil, a great commercial emporium ; and 
the towns of the second riass are Hiobamba, Pnno, 
Cuensit, and Loxa. Tho government appears to 
have been constituted on the mibdri of the United 
States of Korth America, having 4 president and 
'ricc-president, with a senate and a house of repre- 
sentatives. The foreign trade of E. is carried on 
ohiefiy through tho port of Guayaquil, tho imports 
of which in 1873 .amounted to £960,000. In 1874, 
the value of tho exports was £760,000. In the, 
samo year, there (entered and rie.ared the porttof' 
Gn.ayuquil 154 British and 221 other 'vesscb, of a 
total tonnage of 331,683 tons. The principal exports 
are cocoa, the pmeious metals, timber, bark, hides, 
&c. The principal articles of import^ in order 
of ‘value, ore cotton— more than a fourth of the 
whole — woollens, wines, wirits, groceries, soap and 
candles, hardware, flour, linens, &c. The principal 
articles exported from E. into Grc.-it Britain in 1874 
were — cocoa, £173,440; and Peruvian bark, £40,000. 

EOU ME'HIOAL^ (Gr. oihmmmihos), i. c., . 
universal, a tenn applied to ccclesinsticri coun- 
cils, regurded as representing tho whole Christian 
Church, or the dhutch of the whrie world (oifou- 
mml), and to tho orthodox or Catholio Chuidh, 
tegaMcd os opposed to heretical and merriy loori 
sects. Q3ie Eraonn Catholics cl«im the designation 
as appiopri.ato to their own riiurch. It is a title 
of patrioTohs^ orohbidiqps, and ecclesiastical superin- 
tendents of provinces. 

EO'ZEHA (&om a Greek verb, ‘to bril ont’), an 
eruption of small vesiries on 'various parts of the skin, 
usui^y crowded together, with littie or no inflam- 
mation around ‘their bases, and umittendcd by fever, 

^ E'DDA. There ore two works which bear this 
title — the Edda Sasmnndar Jiins Froda, or Edda of 
Samiund tho Wise, and the Snorra Sliirliuonar, 

The former and older of these is a collection of tho 
most ancient mythdlo^cri and heroic Scandinavian 
songs, the date of whoso composition may probably 
be referred to different periods between the 6th and 
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Stii ccntniics. These which nte anpposed 

to hero been collected and ntraaged by Ssmnnd 
SisfiiEson, Eiirmuned FrodL an Icelandic priest, who 
was bom in 1054, and died in 1133, were cUscoreT^ 
and first_ broncht before the notice of European 
scholars in 1G43, by Brynjolf Sveinsson, bisbi^ of 
Skalholt^ who ap^ra to them the name of Edda, or 
'^ndmothcr.' ^lis collection was published cn* 
tire at Stockholm, 1818, by A. A, Afzelins, after 
the text of Professor Bask ; and at Copenha»eD, in 
1787 — 1828, with a Latin translation, glossaries, &o. 
The third volume of this edition, which was com- 
pleted by Professor Finn Manusen, consists chiefly 
of a very learned and coiiioits Lexicon Mythologicnm 
by the raitor. Complete editions of the text of tl^ 
Bdda were also published by Mnuch and Miibins, 
liut nil former editions have been superseded by 
the nliiion of Professor SopliusBiicgc of Christiania 
in 18G7. A German version of both Eddns was 
made by Simrock in 1831. Ettmhllcr made a Ger- 
man translation of nil the poems connected with the 
Kibclnngcn (ydo ; wbilo tlio brotliczs Grimm trans- 
lated a part of Smmund’s Edda. Xbo Snotra Edda 
is a jirosc composition, and treats of Scandinavian 
mythology and of tho language and modes of com- 
position of tho ancient skaldn As tlio name im- 

I dies, it is referred to Snorri Sturluson (q.v.), tbe 
_e.aracd author of tho llcin’ilrlnifla, who was bom 
in Iceland in 1178, and died by assassimation in 
1241, on bis return from Korway, where he Imd 
lircil in the capacity of skald or conrt-poct. This 
Edda, was first published by P. J. Best n in IGCS, 
under the titlo jM<la lilantlorum An. Chr. Mccxv. 
Conterijita i«* Snorrtmem Sttirltr, &c. A complete 
edition of tiio prose E., and tho most copious ot all, 
was published at Stockholm by Professor Bask in 
1818. Tho trustees of the Anm-hfagnogan legacy in 
Cni>cnlingcn Iias'o published an elaborate ^tion, 
with a Idtin translation and notes ; and a German 
edition of both Eddas, with glossary, &a, was xmli- 
lislicd in 1859 by Liluing. A complcto English 
translation of the poetical E., by Ben. Thorpe, was 
jinblishcd in 18G6. The best English translation of 
the rnytliological p.art of tho prose E. is found in a 
translation of hlallot’s Xbrtheru Anliquiticn, edited 
by Blackwoll (1847). 

E'ODOES. See Cocro. 

E'DDYSTOEB, a group ot gnebs rocks, daily 



Elevation of Eddystono Light-house, 


subincrgcd by tho tide, in the English Channel, 
9 miles off the Cornish coast, and 14 miles south- 


south-west of Plymouth Breakwater. Tho roclcs 
' lie in lat. GO’ 10’ 64" 17., and long. 4“ 15' BS' E, and 
have 12 to 160 fathoms water nrotmd. The frequent 
shipwrecks on these rocks led to tho erection of a 
light-houso on them hy Mr 'Winstahliy, 1000 — ^1700. 
In was a wooden iiolygon, 100 feet high, with a 
stone base ; hut a storm in 1703 completely washed 
it away, with tho aicliitcct. Another Imht-honse 
was bnUt, 1700 — 1709, also of wood, with a stone 
base, and 02 feet hi^, hy Mr Bndyerd, a silk- 
mcrccr. This erection was homod in 1766. l^o pre- 
sent hnilding, known os the Eddystono Light-hoosc, 



and notod for its strength and iho engineering skill it 
displays, was constmeted by Mr Smeaton in 1767—’ 
1769, on tho modol, it is said, of tho tmnlc of tho 
oak-treo. It stands on the sloxibig side of one of tho 
.rocks, and is built of block^ generally one to tiro 
tons weighty of Portland oolite, cncosoa in granite. 
Tile granite is dovo-toilcd into tho solid rock. Tho 
whole forms a circular tower 86 feet high, and rising 
from tho base with a gcntlo curve;. Tho base is ^3 
feet diameter, and has 13 feet ot solid masoniy on 
ih and tho tower contracts to 16 feet diameter at 
tho top. Tho light is a fixed onc^ at the height of 
72 feet above tho wntor, ond is seen at tlio distanco 
of 13 miles. See LicinvnonsES. 

EBELIKOK, Geuard, a celebrated engraver, 
bom at Antwerp 1627, died in Paris in 1707. 
Bo was invited to Paris by Colbert in 1CQ6, and 
patronised by Lonis XIV. Bo engraved unmerons 
portraits, and many of Lo Bmn’s worka AH his 
works an executed with the graver with admirable 
clearness and jirccision. 

EDEN, according to tho Hebrew Scriptures, the 
first rcsidcnco of man. Tlio description given of 
it in the book of Genesis is brief, oincnro, and, in 
appcaranco Icgondaiy. Tho allegorical theory wiU 
bo noticed umlor Fai.l (q. v.}. In general, howorcr, 
sdiolan bare preferrea to understand fbo story 
litcraUy, and to believe that tho writer or writers 
nf it me.’intit to bo so nndoistood; but they have 
sot, therefore, been unanimons as to tlio bistorioal 
ro.nliiy/or even tho ccograpbicol position of Eden. 
Tlio difiorcnco in their modes of ap}irohending 
tho contents of tho Hobrow Scriptnres lias matu- 
fcsterl itself in tliis os in other vcxalm qnestionea 
of biblical criticism. Josephus and several of tho 
Fatbers concoived that Eden was n term denoting 
tbo entire region between tbo Ganges and Bile; 
Cdvin, Huct, Bochart, Wdls, £a, have, with 
slight dilTerenecs ot dctiul, coneluded in favour of 
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Komoli in Babylonia, not far from ibe Fcrsion Gnlf ; 
Bdand, Calmed Hales, Faber, J. Fyc Simtb,_in farour 
of Armenia, near tbe somces of the ti^tis and 
Bupbrates j Le (Berc, in favonr of tbe region- near 
Damascus ; \rbilc tbe modem German school of 
biblicid critics, convinced that the Hebrew account 
is traditional, and, in its present form, of very late 
composition, and impressed, besides, with the vast 
antiquity of the far Bast, have, almost without 
exceptioii, turned their eyes in that direction, and 
sought &B cradle of the human race in Bactria or 
Castoerc, or the region lying to the north of ii^ a 
part of which is to this day called Audyana, the ! 
‘Garden.’ It may also be mentioned that the Moluun- 
medans believe Bdcn to have been in one of Gic 
seven heavens— some say the moon — and that the 
expulsion from paradise consisted in Adam being cast 
doira upon the earth after the Fall It is nsdess 
seeking to identify the river-system Bden with 
anything known at present. Ihero is no river on 
the face of the dobo of which the Buphrates and 
Tigris (Hiddekel) ore sqioiate ‘heads’ (whe&ert^ 
means ‘sources’ or ‘channds’], as they are said to 
be in the 2d chapter 'of Genesis, for, as hlajor 
Beunell has shewn, although the Buphrates and 
Tigris now unite for a short space on their way to 
the Persian Gulf, yet, rmtil the time of Alexander 
the Great, they ki^t entirdy distinct courses ; and 
therefore it lias been assumed that the ‘Deluge* 
completely oltered the phyeacal character of me 
region denoted by the term Bden. This was Luther’s 


notion, to whicu, however, it has been olqeeted, 
that the narrative in Genesis is so worded as to 
convey the idea that the conntrics and rivers rooken 
of were still existing in the time of the histinian. 
Besides, the science of geology has thrown so much 
doubt on the universalify of a Deluge so late as the 
period astiened to Horn, that it is hazardous to 
ainne on the hypothesi 


that arc absolutely destitute teeth; but none of 
I the order have any teeth in the forepart of their 
I jaws, and their teeth arc comparatively imperfect 
in stiueture^ being destitute of enamd and custinct 
roots. The sloths alone subsist on vegetable food, 
the rest chiefly on insects or on onimu substances 
in a decaying state. The whole number of uris t. 
ing species of B. is not great; but thw appear 
to have been more numerous and of jnach.greatcr 
size in a former geological period as the remains 
of the Mylodon, Megatlimum, and Megdlonyx 
testify. 

BDB'SSA (modem name, XTrfdh, or 0{/a), a very 
ancient cify, on the river Daisan, in &e north m 
hlesopotonm, 78 nules south-west ■ of Diarbeldr, 
although the Christian or Mohammedim legend, 
ascribing its foundation to Bhnrod, or,Ehabiba, a 
female contemporary of Abraham, is unworthy 
of any credence, mth the conqnert of Persia by 
the Greeks, the history of H fifbt becomes deiarcr. 
Sdenensb in x>articnlar, is said to have done mni^ 
for the aggrandisement of the city. Christianity 
wu introduced into B. at an earfy period. In &e 
reign of Ikajan, the place was made tributary to 
Borne, and in 216 a.]>. became a Itoman mili- 
tary colony, under the name of Cohnfa JWareta 
Edeasmorum. Dnriw this period, its importance in 
the history of the (Siriatian (^nreh continued to 
increase, More than 300 monasteries are said to 
have been indnded within its walla ; it was the 
scat of Bpbraim Syms and his school, and played 
an important part in the Arian and other contro- 
versies, With the extennon of 'Ue religion of 
Islam, B. feU into the hands of the Arabian califs. 
Christianity declined, and wars at home and alwoad 
during the califiite, destroyed likewise its temporal 
splendour and prosperity, till, in lOfO, it feB into 


iignc on tio hypothesis of any extensive physical possession dl toe Seljnk Stolm; The Byzantine 
dSnges having taken place since the first appear- empe^ succeeded m xeeovmng E, but the vicerqy 
nnce of man on the planet ; at least, if that be Aited to make hims^ m 

only some six thousand years back. It will thus be pressed by the Tur^, aid tos 

seen that the question of the locality of Bden, or n Bsldsnn, tho 

of the exact sense in wHch the Mdkic narrative of 

is to be understood, is involved in inexplicable “6 “fy .(1097 imd nu^ it &o ramtal of a 


aigne on tiio nypotnesis or any extensive pbysicai 
changes having taken jflacc since the first appear- 
ance of man on the planet ; at least, if that be dated 
only some six thousand years back. It will thus be 
seen that the question of the locality of Bden, or 
of the exact sense in which the jVIosoic narrative 
is to be understood, is involved in ine^licable 
mystery; and it has become a general opiruon, that 
the spiritual significance of tus primeval story is | 
what prindpalfy concerns Christians — on opinion 
which derives force from the total silence of the 
How Testament in reference to the subject. 

BDBH, a river rising in the east of Westmore- 
hind, in tiie Pennine Chain. It runs north-north- 
west throng the east of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, pan Appleby and Carlisle, and ends in 
a fine estuary at the x^er part of the Solway 
Filth, after a course of 6a ^es. 

ZSBHTA'TA (Lat. toothless), an order of Mam- 
malia establiahed by Cuvier, and generally received 
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the have, novertnelessy * fiome positive mutual 
rdations, pi^culorly in the great daws which 
encompass the ends of their toes, and wldch more 
or less aj^proximato to the nature of hoofs; also 
in a certam slowness or want of agility, obviously 
uising from the peculiar organisation of them 
limbs? He inclnded among tiicm, however, the 
Monolremata, which, althonm so fW in number, 
ore now generally separated, on account of the 
very important mfferences of organisation which 
charactense them. The remaining B. me divided 
into two tribes — 1. Tardigrada (uow-paced), con- 
taining only the Sloths ; and, 2. JBffodmtia (diners), 
contoming Armadillo^ PBngdIms, Ant-eaters, Ac. 
The ant-eaters and pangolins are the only B. 
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Latin principality, and the bulwark of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem. Under the Fkankish princes, 
B. hdd out valiantly against the Mussiilmans, 
tOl at length Zen^ nder of hlosul, encceeded in 
taking the town and citadd in the year 1144, when 
all rao Christum drarcbes were converted into 
mosques. An atten^ made by tbe inhabitants 
to throw off the Tnrkidi yoke, completed ^ ruin 
of B.: the Bdessenes were defeated hyHu>ed-din; 
and all who were not massacred, were sdd as daves. 
After many vicissitudes, in the coniso of which B. 
fell successivdy into the hands of the sultans of 
Bgypk the Byzantines, the Mongols, Turkomans, 
and Persians, tiie dfy was finally conquered by the 
Turks, and has ever since farmed a portion of tiic 
Turkidi dominionsL It now contains 'W,()00 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 2000 are Aiimenian Christians ; the 
rest ore Turks, Arabiaiis, Hurda^ and Jews. At 
present, B. has numerous mosques and bazaars ; 
manufactures of cottou good% gddsmitiia’ wares, 
and morocco^ leather, commerce in Britidi manu- 
facture obtdned by way of Aleppo^ and a lo^ 
trade in corn, Ac., with Syria. B. is regarded 
the Basterna as a sacred city, because they bdieve 
it to have been the residence of Ahiaham.. 

_ BODFOH (Coptic, Alb6; Bgypt. Hvl; ono. Apof- ■ 
lijiopolis Magna), a town of Upper Fbypt, is situated 
on the left ba^ of the Hile, in ub 26* H., and 
long. 32* 45' B. It contains the remains of two 
templ^ whi^ are emsidered the finest remains 
of .ontiquify in Bgypb The larger of theo iem^e 
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vas commenced by Ftcdemieue Fhilometor 181 Aa, 
but does not appear to liavo been completed till 
the reign of daudins. There appears, however, to 
have been n temple there in the reign of l^othmea 
lIL Its lengtii is about 400 feet, its breadth 
ISO. Its entrance is by a gateway 60 feet high, 
betn’cen two immense truncated pj’lones, Sj foot 
wide at the base, and 114 feet hi^. These i 
arc adorned witli masterly scnlpturcs. Fossing 
through this entrance, tiic court is reached ; it is ' 
101 feet long, and 140 feet ndde, enclosed by a 

S rlcndid colonnade of 32 pillars, each differing in 
Gsign, and surrounded^ by waffs, between which 
and the pillars there is a stone roof, farming a 
covered portico. Tho interior of this court is to a 
great extent filled up with rubbish, and occupied Im 
wretched dwellings, many of svltich rdso are built 
upon the roof of tho temple. Within tho tcmplo, 
there ore several chambers, one of which, about 
33 feet by 17, contained tho imago of tho deity; 
in it was also a aodiac. The effect of tho whole is 


dLstcly replied with their cannon. The royalists 
then began to descend tho hill, and Ftince Bnpert, 
who led tho right wing, charged with his caval^ 
tho left wing of tho parliomentaiiiw, broke i<^ and 
pursued it madly to Keinton, where his men, 
regardless of tho main army, busied thcmsclvca in 
plunder. 2^ rvas the fatu movement of tlio day. 
The right wing of tlie parliamentarians liad barged 
and recharged with tbio greatest success, until, after 
some* stubborn fighting around the royal standard, 
the rojmlists broke, and retreated toward the hill. 
Utat night 4000 men lay slain at the foot of !E!dgc- 
hill, and of theso tho greater number were royalists. 

ISDGlSWOllrTH, hlAnTA,tho dan^ter of Fichard 


ment of jtho temple by Ftolcmy Alexander I., and 
, Darius, Kcctancbo, and Ncctancbcs II. The smaller 
temple, erected by Fh3'8con and Lathjrua, consists 
onl3' of two chambers. Its walls are covered with 
liicrogl37ihics representing the life of Homs, tho 
sou of JCiirplt and Atlior, who rrcrc worsliippcd in 
the great temple. These temples have liecu lately 
entirely elcarcd by Maricttc. E. has .at present 
a population of abmit 2000. Its manufactures 
.are blue cotton cloths, and carthen-waro similar to 
tho ancient Emtian pottcr3’'.— Wiffanson, ITodcrn 
I^'JUPUV" 274;Drug3eh,f?nie4er/£/ifc’, p. 225: Lepsius, 
Egiil>tandElMopia,s.lVl. 

EDGEOUJUBE. — A b.ay in tho cast coast of 
Australia, lies within the province of Queensland, 
near lat. 20* S., and long. 148* E. It is shcltored 
on every tide but the north, its east barrier ter* 
minating in Capo Gloucester. — 2. A mountain in 
what W.SS formerly Enssian America, marks the 
F.W, point at the mouth of Eorfolk Sound, which 
connects tho settlement of How Aiehnngel on the 
island of Sitka with the qum ocean. It rises from 
the w.atcr’s edge as an almost perfect cone, wiiicli, 
during nearly the wholo year, is capiicd with snow. 
It Fas been an active volcano within the recoUcc* 
tion of somo of tho Bussian colonists; and, even 
at the present day, the nei^bourhood presents 
indications of sabtcirancan energy, such as trem- 
blings of tho earth, hot springs, and cra|itions of 
smoke and ashes. See AsicniOA. 

E'DGEHIDD, Battle or. Tho first great bpttlc 
•of tho Civil War was fought on Sunday, Sid October 
1C42, between the loyalist forces under Oharlcs and 
the parliamentarians under tho E-arl of Essex, It 
was the intention of Charles, who had been lying nt 
Slurewsbnry, to 'march upon London ^ Wolver- 
hampton, Birmingham, and Kenilworth; and Essex, 
who had thrown himself into Worcester, on being 
informed of tho king’s plans, marched forward to 
intcrcqit him, and entered tho viUago of Keinton, in 
Warwickshire, on the evening of tno 22d. On the 
following morning, the royalist army was discovered 
a little in advance, and cuawn up m order of battle 
on tho elevation of ^gehiU. The kintis forces had 
the advantage in nnmlans and in cavn^, as well as 
in position; Essex, however, had the more formid- 
able train of artiUery, Charles hod commanded 


jucaumg, ncricainre, m too year 1707. In 1782, her 
father returned to Ireland, accompanied by his 
family, to whose education ho earnestly devoted 
himself. Maria’s talents m^kly developed them- 
selves. Her first literary ^ort was writ^ in con- 
jimction with her father, and was entitled Essajis 
on Praetieal Education (1708). Lr 1801 appeared tke 
Essay on Irish BuUs, which was also in part tho 
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timt hostilities should bo delayed rmtil tho enemy 
shoidd open fire; accordingly no movement took 


place till about two o’clock, when Essex commcnc^ 
tlic fight by firing upon &e royolista, who imme- 


pretty extensive scries of novels cbaracteriscd in 
general by a quiet agreeable hnmonr, excellent 
sense, and lively delineation of character and man- 
ners. It has been objected by critics, however, 
that some of them are too manifestly didactic to 
plc-aso as fiction should ^easc. In 1803 appeared 
Edtuda; in 1801, Popular Talcs; in 1800, Leonora; 
in 1800, Tales qf Fashxonal>leL{fs; and in 1812, a 
second scries of the same. Tlio last of tho series was 
•Helen,’ which vvas published in 1834. Among tho 
most sttcccssftd of her Tales cfFasMontdile Life were 
•Enntu* and ‘The Absentee.’ Miss E.’b stories for 
children— tho last of wluch, Odandino, appeared in 
Chamherds Librapj for Young People— oxa deserv- 
ing of high pmisa Tins gUted and universally 
respected authoress died at JESdgoworthstown, 2lBt 
M.sy 1849. 

EDGIKGS are indispensablo to neatness in 
gardening, cxcci>t where parterres are cut out of 
a lawn, but more csi>ccio]ly to separate gravel- walks 
from cultivated ground. !niiqr are sometimes mado 
of stone, or of dem; sometimes of oniamcnt.'d wicker- 
work, and now not unfrcquently of wirework ; but 
for manypnrposcs, tho best edgings are formed of 
low-growing evergreen pLmts, and none are so 
conunon in Britain ns those of dwarf box, which, 
when carefully trimmed, are vc^ pleasing to &o 
cyc^ and do not requiro renownl for a number of 
years. Tlirift or sea-pink is another not imcommon 
edging, is beautiful at all times, and particularly 
BO when in flower, but requires frequent renewal. 
Tho double daisy, often planted ns an edging, 
also requires frequent renewal. Tuxf-edg^gs are 
sometimes employed for wide flower-borders. 

E'DIBLE BIRDS’ NESTS, or EDIBLE! 
SWALLOWS’ NESTS. Sco Nesib, Edible. 

EDICT (Lnt. edielum). The power of maldng 
edicts ijns edicemfi) bdonged gcncralfytotho higher 
zeagistrates at Homo; but it was^ tile ennde 
icdilcs, and more extensively still by two ptmtors— 
tho jircetor vrbanvs, and tho pralor peregrinus— 
that it was prominently exercised. In a province, 
the jnrisdicbon of the priotor passed to the presses. 
As this power was co-extonsive with tho possession 
of what were called tho honours {honores), it woe 


frequently qwken of ns tho jus honorarium; and 
from its being oxeroised chiefly by the pnototB, it 
was also known as tho jus prcelorium. The edicts of 
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the pKetoiB aie mentioned by Gains among tbo 
sources of fhe Bonum lair; but^ stiictiy speaking, 
tbi^ ore to be considered as tuIm promnlgated by 
the magistrates on entering on ofSce, rather thflh as 
expressiona of tho trill of Boman pco^e, either 
dinct or indirect. The edict of one praetor iras 
not binding on Ids successor, but very often edicts 
irere adopted and confirm^ and this came gradu- 
ally to constitute a very important body of lair. 
They irere teeouently knoim by Ihe names of their 
first promulgatbrs, &ough they irere often named 
irith reference to the formula and the aelio irhich 
they established. The power of promulgating 
edicts is supposed to have flowed down from the 
kings to the consuls, and thion|& them to the pnn- 
tors, and thus to ^ve fonnra part of what wo 
should call the royal prerogative. Even in CSoero’s 
time, the study of the edmt had become a regnlar 
branch of the study of the law. In G7 3.O., the 
Iiex Cornelia ^vided agidnst ^e abuse of posting 
edicts for the decision oT particular cases by requir- 
imj the prmtors to decide in conformity with tho 
eucts which they prorogated with inference to 
their whole tenuro of office, which were known as 
p^etual edicts. Serrins Snlpioias, the friend of 
Cicero, addressed to Bratus a work on the subject; 
and Ofilius made what was probably a eom|^tion 
of the various edicts, resembling the subsequent 
one by Julian. The object of the edicts according 
td the Boman jurists, was to aid, snpj^lemeni^ and 
correct the civil law, and to render it more con- 
ducive to tho public service, and thw speak of it os 
'the Hying voice of the civil law.’ It was, in tiiorti 
an indirect form of lemtiation, which public c^inion 
hod sanctioned for the public convenience; atiiI 
there can he no doubt t^t it contributed what was 
ultimately the most valuable part (ri the Boman 
law. There were many commentators on fhe edicts 
under tho emperors, amongst whom Labeo is men- 
tioned and cited by Ulpum (Dip. 4 tit. 3, a; 0}. 
Julian is supposed to have collected and arranged 
the edicts, and riven to them a cystematio fmm. 
Gains, Dlpion, and Paulas composed treatises on the 
edicts of the comic redilea ; and it is cMefiy from 
the writings of these and the other jurists excerpted 
in the DigeH, that we know aiwfhmc ri the cW- 
acter of the edicts the portions of it which have been 
preserved being mere fragments. They have been 
collected by mding m his Fragmenta Sdicti Per- 
petui (Frank. 1733). 

EDICT OF BAETES. See Bums. 
EDrOTAIiOITa.TIOB,orIBTIMATIOB. By 
the former practice of Scotland, where tho party to 
be rited briore a civil court was out of Scotland, 
the citation required to be given by a messenger-at- 
arms making proidamntion at the market-cross of 
Edinburgh, and at the pier and ^ore of Leith. The 
idea, of course, was, that the fact was thus more 
lik^ to reach the absent party than if it had been 
intirnated or pabUshed m any other manner.— 
Eiskine, b. i tit. 2, s. 18. But the ^ctice in this 
matter was altered by the so-called Judicature Act 
(6 Geo. IV. 0 . 120), and the subsequent statute, 13 
and 14 Viet. c. 36, & 22, which enacted that services 
ags^t persona forth of Scotland should be done by 
delivery of copies at the reemd office of the keeper 
of the records of tho Court of Session. Abstracts 
of fhe co;nes driivered to the keeper are ordered to 
be recorded ly him, and to be prmted periodically 
at fhe md of each successive fourteen days, and tho 
rocod is to be at all times open for infection. In 
criminal cases, the old forms still renuun unaltered. 

EDIB BU nGH, fhe camtal of Scotland, luid 
chiri town in the county u IMld-Lothian, occupies i 
a picturesque situation on a claster of eminences, at I 
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a distance of about a mile and a half from the Firth 
of Forth ^ V.), which is here about sis miles in 
breadth. The outskirts extend almost to the shore, 
and a connection has thus been formed on tho 
north with Lrith, the ancient port; Bewhaven, a 
fishing village; and Granton, a modem and rising 
pork The admirable position of E. has induced 
the comparison with Athens, from which, ns well 
os its hterary fame, it takes &e title ‘Modern 
Athens.* The Ga^c name of the rity is ‘Dunedin.’ 

_ The castle^ which crowns the highest point in the 
city, was undoubtedly built test, u town gradiully 
forming on the top and sides of the ridge, which 
slopes downwards to the east. For some centuries 
the rity was confined entirriy to this .ridge' or hill, 
and was flanked on the north by a lake or marsh 
called tho Bor* Loch. The remaining means of 
defence was a wall bnflt ly-tho ritizens''about the 
midffie of the 15th century, a few r^cs of which, 
of difierent eras, still exist, was thereforo 
a fortified town, protected by the castle at its 
m^m extremity. \Vhen David I. was induced 

^lyrood m the low ground eastward of the 'mty, 
he at the same time empowered &e canons of this 
religions honse to found a bnr^ in a westerly 
direction towards tiro rity id E., and fhius was built 
the elongate, afterwards united to the'ri^. Tho 
beautiful abbey itsrif has been s'min since the fall 
of its roof in 176& In connection witii the abbiy 
sprang up the palace, which became a favourite 
abode of the Scottish sovereigns. Bok however, 
till about the era of the mnraer of James I. at 
Perth in 1437, did E become the recognised 
capital t>f the kingdom. Beider Perth nor Scone, 
Stirling nor DuMcrailine, being able to offer to 
royalty security agafost &e designs of the nobles, 
E. with its castle was thenceforth sriected as the 
only place of sofe^ for the royri' housriiold, the 
parliament, the mink *uJ the various importaat 
government offices. By tWa means rising in im- 
portanci^ E became donsriy peopled, and tho 
houses were built to on xmusual hei^t, ^uit tiie 
inhabitants m^ht keep witifoi the walls for tho 
sake of protection. The town then consisted of tho 
oririnal main yny called the High Streck reaching 
to the Canongato, and a paralld way, narrow and 
confined, on tho south, colled the Cowgate^ con- 
nected with each other by wwords of a hundred 
narrow cross alleys or rioses, between &nse dusters 
of houses. Most of these houses consisted of a 
Bucceraion of' floors or flats, each being a s^arate 
dwelling, and of such floors there were srifom 
fewer^ than six, and sometimes ten or, twdve 
towering to an immeiue hei^k rendered still 
more in^osing from being bimt on an eminenca 
^ G^e citizens remained content with these confined 
limits tin about the middle of the 18th century. 
Between 1763 and 1769, ^ Borih Bridge was 
erected, connecting the old rity with tho Adds on 
the nortl^ on which the ATew Town was berinning 
to be buflk Shortly afterwards, in 1788, the line 
of this bridge was extended southwards by twenty- 
two arches (the South Bridge), only one of which is 
seen where the structure qians ^ Cowgate, and 
thus a Icvd way was opened to the saa&sm 
suburbs, which nave rince rivalled the now town 
in rapid growth. George the Fourth’s Bridge was 
erected over fhe some valley a short distance in the 
westward, a considerable time afterwards. The Bor* 
Lorii was drained and partially bridged over by tho 
Mound formed from fhe earth dug from the founda- 
tions of the new town, and its ritnation is occupied 
fine public and private gudens which now lie in 
the cenne of modem E, and separate Princes Streek 
the southmost and moat pictmssqno stmet of the 
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new town, from tlio old town. 


Stroct and tho Calton Hill to tlio_ ca^ ; and at advocates (barristers), writers to tho siimcb and 
tlio west end, tbo lino _Dcan Bridgo_ o«r tUo solicitors (atlomoys and conveyancers) and account- 
\\ ator of liCitb, winch is lOG feet high. Quite ants. Its medical praetitioncra— surgeons and 
recently, a Tciy lumdsomc and commodions bridge physicians— have a hi^ reputation. E.iBmuohrc- 
has been comidctcdby the railway cump.nny, near sorted to for tho sake of education, for its University 
to .and parallel with the Korth Bridge. Tho (q. v.l and medical schools, its High Scliool (of which 
now town being hmlt with muoh regiilnritj' in Sir 1731100 Scott, lords Brougham and Jeffrey, &o., 
straight streets, and in squares and crescents with ivcro pupils), and its nnmerous private schools. There 
nnmerous gardens, contrasts with llio cronded, is also .a free Clinrch Divinity CoUoga Tho opening 
though pieturcsmio masses of tho old tonn. The inlSCOnftho Merchant Company^ schools, which 
diliipidated and dangerons state of pait of tho old (by utilising certain surplus hospital funds) provide 
tomi, and the nocossitiei of sanitoiy .ameliora- high-class instruction at moderato charges for about 
tions in the ovcrcromlcd buildings, ham occ.isionod 5000 male and female pnpils, has added to the influx 
great cliangcs of reemt years, and several new of residents desirons of availing themselves of this 
streets have been orened np through tho moat boon. For tho poorer olasscs, part of tho enormous 
crowded and ruinous localities. funds of George Hcriot’s charity have been diverted 

Altogether built of dnrablo sandstone from for cheaper schools throughout the town. Fottes 
iiu.’iiries in tho neighbourhood, the general aspect Collide is a foundation school on tho model of 
of the houses is that of gre.at solidity. Among tho Bngby and Eton, and is a handsome edifice, 
most interesting features of tho town ate the is. m largely rcsurlod to by I’isitora to tho High- 
Castle, in which are shown the ancient regalia of lands of Scotland, and lias an nnnsual number of 
Scotland; the Parliament House, used hy tho hotels. There are four theatres, and abundance of 
Scottish mrliamcnt before the Union ; St Giles’s amusement, iniduding a largo open-air cymnnsium. 
C.-ithcdrar, lately restored, srith a mnqniflccnt In the soiitbemcnmons arc line open links or downs, 
crown over tho transept; tho Abbey and Palace of where the game of Golf (n. v.) has been played from 
Hiilyrriod (q. v.) : tho Bank of Scothind, recently time immemorial. Exccficnt street calw ore to be 


rtbuill; the Septt Monument, designed by a native foimd, and tramways aro laid to the snbnrbs, 
sclf-tmight^artist; ltoriot’a_ (c|. v.) nnd_poiinldson’s E, is the scat of various Scottish Boards 


tution, where the Itoy.al SocietjT. and the Society of courts, ns do tho United Presbyterians. 

Antiquaries of Srotlsnd,'mcct; national Gallciy; the R is a royal burgh, governed by a town-conncil 
University and Musenm of Science and Art ; the composed of 41 members. Mio tonn-cotinoil dccto 
cniscopal churches /St John’s and St Paul’s); .md from its own body a Lord Proimst and six bailies, 
the banks, clubs, inanranco offices, and hotels of who constituto tho civic mamstracy. E. is xonre- 
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flintara-, are bcii^ built. The country round E houses, 10,C29 ; parliamentary and municipal con- 
is finely vaned. From Arthiir'e Scat and Salisbury stitueney (187C — 1870), SO, ISO. 
CraponthoBouth-ca3t,tlic<qrowandot8totlipBraid EDINBURGH, Tan U.fiVEnsnT or, took its 
Sr -'rru?'’ ’’’ u° » J^cquest in IC5S by Robert Reid, Bishop 

, twin nw of Orkney, of 8000 mcrla; but tlio_eum_was rotained 


^^ortu,ana tuc l‘ifc npa tails, the bequesi^ purcimsed m 1663 iv portion of tiio 

” pround on tho present university Btands. 

wthougli tho situation is Queen Mary was anxious that the proposed institn- 
' ??• 1° “ i faUing os on tho west tion should sucooed, and bestowed upon it grants of 
co»f^ and high winds aro very prevalent. _ confiscated church property. Tho university ivas 

, “ ” important mamuacturag town, fotmally founded by Iftog James in 1682 by 

tliough it ^nvcsMDSidcrablo winmcrcial import- royal charter, in virtue o! which too corporation, 
7.^ wsiTOuco ofli^, up au 1658, remained its patrons or goveriore. In 

o pofbgn of too J683 tho work of instruetion began under Robert 

r ^ ^ ?i^ ScoHand. Hie jumcinnl ladus- Rollock, too first regent Ori^ally, the nnivoraity 

tacs are bro^g (two-tlurds of all tho afo or beer consisted of but one class and ono regent or tc.acdicr. 


nf fnroiture, and of jewellery, and the und semnrate chairs for the ecvcral branches were 
rraimgof youuB tera in nureones m and around founded. In tho beginning of tho ITth a, too 
**’,i 5 dimato IS favourable. fiunatiis Academicus consisted of a principaf and 

n,.mi«!n , cousidiMblo four regents. Tho first theological chair avns insti- 

numbere of too Scottish landed ^ntry, and its tuted in 1012, and tho first professor of mcdicino 
® unusnally polished from the ri-as appointed in 1085. After 1088, tho imivcrsity 

prcdominanco of tho profcnionnr and htcraiy clc- of E, idong with its sister iinivctsitics, was snb- 
1 MIL*” jcctcdtonporliamcntatyvisitotion. The commission 

its being a imivctsify to^, niid fiartly froni the •^vas issued in 1000, and till tho close of tho century 

the imivcrsity was under its control. Under to« 
1 1.°^ I important leral sunorvision, a separate diair of Greek was cstab- 

-bnsmess bemg attracted thither on that account; fished; and after 1708, too present arrangement .of 
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t!. •IVnltynfArt.nmeinlooii tcnci*. Abjutthis.M in cnnneetion with the univcpity, ani • r ral 


li-*iilc< the principaL S vont''cn cliain hare eince winter sti'ion. 

been a'bbil. In IS'S, an act of larlianient wae Jjiirfiri '*, — Thcro are eon'iderably iinwanV <■' 
pa<«>»], I>y which the constitution of the nnirenity 100 Initraries and priree connected with tiie uniter* 

was mat* riallv clianqed. The raremment was sit}* of 11, and tlie total yearly amount of 

taken out of the hands of tho lorn provost, magis- may be estimated at more than These bur- 

trates, and totm-cniincil of the city, and placed in eanes arc appropriated to tho dilTetent raciiltiis, 
tii-« Senatns Academicus and a university court; and arc in the patronago of the Senatns, the town- 
nnd tiie patronage of the chairs— from 15S2 in council, and of private individuals. Their yc.arl}’ 
pavsession of the corporation — ^was transferred to values range from £5 to £90, and they arc generally 
8< ven curators, three of whom arc nominated by tho held for a period of four }*cars. 
iiniveraity court, and fonr by the town-counciL A Sehn’artliipt an'l felloir/hip’.— There h.avc lK>en 
general council was also established, consisting of recently instituted about Sit Pcholarshi]is, of the 
graduates of the university, and .all persona who, up value of from £90 to £100; and seven fvllowphips, 
till August 18C1, conld satisfy* tho university com- from £100 to £1C0 per annum, 
ini'-sioncrs that they had given attendance on fonr Slit'lent*. — Tho number of students h.as of late 

comjileto sessions of the university, two of these been Bte.adily incrc.asing, and in 1S74 — 1S75 re.aclieil 
sessions being in the course of study in the Faculty the large number of S070. The prVscnt buildings are 
of Arts. The members of this body, together with now found insnOicient for so great an attendance, 
the professors and university court, have the right and it is eontempLated removing the Medical Depart- 
of voting in the election of a member of p.arliamcnt meat to new buildings, wliich nro to be erected in 
for the universities of Erlinburgh and St Andrews, tho immediate ncighbonrhood of the Kew llu} al 
Mairieiilalion, Fa'tiUia, Degree*. — Students enter- Infirmary, 
iiig any class in the university, are required to FDIKDUltGH BEVIKW, tho first of the gn .at 
inscribe their names in tho General Matricnlation critical pcriodic.als which form a dblingubhiiig 
Allium of the nniversit}', which is the legal record fc.aturo of tho literatnro of the 10th century. It 
of attendance ; and the production of tho matricula- aras started in October 1802 by a knot of young 
tion ticket admits to the Library, and, on certain men living in tho northern metropolis, the princip.al 
da^w, to tho Natural History Museum. Tho uni- of whom were Friincis Jeffrey (q. v.), Sidney Sniitli 
versity consists of tho Faculties of Arts, Medicine, (q. a*.}, F. ITomer, and Henry Brongh.am (q. v.). Su 
Theology, and L.aw. The Faculty of Arts com- much wras secrecy felt or bcliea'cd to Ira necessary to 
prises the chairs of Humanity, Greek, Mathematics, the success of the undertaking, that, neenrding to 
Logie and Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, Natural the aceonnt which Irani Jeffrey gave to Mr liobert 
riiilosuphy, Ithctoric and Belles Lettres, Universal Cliambersinl816, ‘the dark divans' of tho reviewers 
lustuiy. Practical Astronomy, Agriculture, Music, were held for some time * in a dingy .room of Willi- 
Sanscrit, Engineering, OcoIoct, Political Economy, son’s printing-office in Craig's Close;’ to which o.seii 
Fine Art, and Education. Attendance on the first repaired alone, and' by back oppro-sches or different 
scs'on of these is incumbent on every one proeceding lanes.’ Of the first number, 760 ciqiics were printed : 
to the degree of M.A. The Medical Faculty com- the demand exceeded this limited supply; 760 more 

S rises the chairs of Institutes of Medicine, Materia were thrown off, and successive editions followccL 
fcdiia. Medical Jurisprudence, Chemistry, Surgery, In 180^ the cirtnilation hod risen to about 0000, 
Practice of Physic, Anatomy, Pathology, Midwifery, and it is believed to havo reached its maximum — 


Medicine, Bachelor of Science, Doctor of Science, The orimnol publisher was the wdl-known Con- 
Bachelor of Diviniti', Doctor of Divinity, Bachelor stable: The political views advocated in the c.irly 
of Iraws, Doctor of Laws. pages of the Ddinburgh Jteviev were V^ig, and to 

Libraries JUiueum, Noeiefies.— Tho University >4 has consistently adhered to the present 

Library originated in a bequesL in 1680, by Mr influeneo in developing and strcngtliem’iig 
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of £67o per annum in lieu of the privilego was htcraturc. Amid the feeble and effete irariodirals 
subsequently accepted, ^o Univenity Library day, it bunt like a bombshell The keen- 

contams about 13o,000 printed volumes, and 600 ^ cnticism, tho sharpness of svit, the brilliancy 

volnmes of MS3. The university also contains style, the vigour of mind and comprclicnsivcne-s 

subsidiaiy'librarics,8achas the Theological Libraiy, knowledge exhibited l^' the writers, excited 
the Humanity Class Library, &a The Natni^ amazement and fear in the world of letters; and 
Hist^* Miucnm was established in 1812, and although, in tho case of 'Wordsworth, ^uthty, 
recciv^ a government grant of £200 per annum. other writers of a certain school, unfairness of 
It was in 1854 transferred to the new Aliiscum of ** fiagrant kind was undoubtedly exhibited and 
Science and Art, whm it forms a Natural History psrsovered in, yet impartial justice was, on tho 
DeiKirtmrat, of which tho Professor of Natural ^holc, administered, and the rising generation of 
History is the Bcgiiis keeper, Tho Anatomical anthers strained their utmost to escape the la«li. 
Museum was founded by tho town-council and Shiro the period of Jeffrey*, tho most brilliant con- 
thc Senatus Ac.sdemicua in 1826, The Botani^ tabntor to the Edinburtfli /ferine was the late Irani 
hluBcum is stationed in tho Botanic Garden, which Macaulay. 
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E'DIITBTJKOHSHIRB, or MrO-LOTPHIAN, 
tlio mettopolitan county of Scotland, lyii^ on the 
Ronth cido of the Eirth of Forth. Its greatest length 
fr^ cast to ircst is 3G n^s, and ita breadth 18 
inilcs, \rith an area of 367 square miles. From the 
south border, the Fcntlond £Qlls (mean height 1000 
feet, and highest point 1839 feet) and the hloor- 
foot HiUs (mean height 800 feet, and highest point 
S136 feet) run north-cast through the county. In 
the north aro fertile plains, varied by gentle 
slraes, ridges, and hills of trap. The coast, 13 
miles long, is partly sond^ and is studded with 
tonus, villaccs, and piers, ^c chid rivers are not 
above SO muea long, and arc the Fsk, Leith Water, 
Almond Water, and Gala Water. Four great roads 
and iiva g^t railways traverse the county. K 
chiefly consists of carboniferous strata, with protru- 
sions ,of trap. Some lower Silurian rocks occur in 
the south-east. Coal and iron are chiefly worked in 
the broad valley of the Eric. Here thooed of coal 
extends 15 by 8 miles, and contains 33 scams of a 
foot to 6 feet thick. The fine sandstone quarries of 
Craiglcith contain large fossil trees, and the limc- 
stono of Burdichouae is famed for fossU flsbes. Cold 
and dry cast winds prevail in spring. Clay-soil jne- 
doririnatcs. The county is chiefly acrirultuial, with 
large farms. The harvest is a week earlier on the 
coast t1i.in at tho height of 200 feet, and a fortniglrt 
earlier than at the hei^t of COO feet. Hear the 
metropolis arc extensive nurseries, vegetable and 
fruit gardens, and dairy p.isturcs. In 1873, of the 
total acreage of 234,926 acres, 13^659 acres were in 
crop. Fop. (1371) 328,379. Although not import- 
ant as a mannfaeturing eonnty, there are consider- 
able mannfactures of various mods in Edinbuigh, 
Leith, and Mussclbur^ ; and there are large pimer- 
inilla olong iho course of the North Eak. Much 
iiaruiEn oil is made from tho rich bituminous ahalo 
found within tho county. E. returns one member to 
parliament for the county. It contains 44 pari'hcs. 
The chief towns are Edinbuigh, tho metropolis of 
Scotland; Leith, its seaport; Dalkeith, Mnssdburgh, 
and Fortobdlo. In E. have been found coima, stone 
drclca, Itomon coins and utensils, and traces of 
Boman camps and biiiying-placca. K was included 
in tho Boman province yalra&, and Cramond is sup- 

J ioscd to have been a chief Boman pork It afterwaru 
brmed part of tho kingdom of Northumbria, 446 — 
1026. llio county containa many feudal and eccle- 
siastical remains, as Borthwick CasUc^ Cniigmillar 
Ciistlc, and Boslin Chapel. 

E'DISTO, a river of South Carolinn, floivs throu^ 
the south-west piirt of the state, being formed near 
BranchviUe of the North Ediato and tlio South 
Edisto, and entering tho Atlantic ly two arms 
rcspccnvcly named from tho two confluents. Ediato 
. also dcrignatea tho island which aopamtes those 
two arms. The stream is navigable uw 100 mUcs 
upu'ards, and its mouth ia about 20 mUcs to the 
south-west of Charleston. 

EDMONSTONE island, on outpost, na it 
ivcrc, of the Delta of the Gongro towarna the Bay 
of Bengal, ia aituated at the mouth of tho Hoogly, 
the most westerly arm of the great river above 
mentioned. It is tho arena of a continuoua conflict 
between tho fluvial currents and the occanio tid(». 
From being merely a sand-bank, it came, not many 
years ago^ to be covered with abruha, and even to 
yield a supifly of fresh water. After having been 
adopted, undor this new ^oae, oa a marine i&tion, 
it hM since then been abandoned, in consequence of 
the encroachments of the aca. E. L is in lak 21* 32' 
N., and long. 88* 20* R 

E'DMONTON, alargo villi^ in tho north-east 
of Middlcsmq near the Aerr, 7 miles north-north- 
163 


east of London. Pop. of parish (1871) 13,860. It 
contains many villas of London merchants, &c. 
Charles Lamb is bunod in the churchyard hero. 
R is connected with Cowper^a humorous noem of 
J(An OUpin. 

E'DMUND I'BONSIDE, king of tho AnMo- 
Saxons, son of EQielred II., and half-broUiCT of 
Edward the Confessor, was bom in 989. He ««ii« 
for notice clupfiy as tho great opponent of Canute 
and .the Danish party. (Jn tho death of Ethelred, 
the Danes proclaimed Canute king England ; but 
the citizens of London declared for R, who drew 
together his forcro, and engaged Canute, flrst at 
Fen, in Dorsetshire (or, os other accounts say, at 
Gillingham, in Somersetshire), then at Sceorstan, 
and again at Ottenford, or Otford, in Rent, in 
nil of which battles ho was victorious; but a 
severe defeat which ho sustained at Assandun, in 
Essex, compelled him to a eompromiso with his 
adversaries. An arrangement was entered into ^ 
which Endaud was divided between the two kings, 
Canute obtaining possession of Mercia and No^- 
nmbria, tho rest falling to ihe shoro of Edmund. 
It was also agreed that on the death of either, the 
survivor was to snocecd him. E. having died a few 
weeks after this agreement had been drawn up^ 
Canute became king of oil Ei^Iand. R received 
the Biimame of /roiMide, either &om his great 
strength or from the colour of his armour. 

EDMUND’S (Si) HALL, Oxford, derives its 
name from St Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury 
in tho reign of Henry HL As early as 1260, it 
appears to have been purchased ly the canons of 
Osney, and ^voted to purposes of education. On 
the dissolution of religious houses under Henry 
THL, it fell into the hands of two citizens of 
Ozfoiil, who sold it to 'William Denyse, iirovost 
of Queen's College: The provost devised it to his 
college, and that society occordindy now nominates 
the principal of St Edmund’s HaR There are ten 
exhibitions attached to tho hall, value £30 per 
annum, appropriated to students designed for holy 
orders, and in tho gift of tho principal, b 1873 
there were 96 names on tho bookk 

E’DOM (New Testament, Iddils/a), a word 
signifying ‘red.’ It was, according to Gen. xxv. 
29—34, the name given to Esau on account of tiio 
red pottage supplM to him 1^ his brother Jacob. 
Hcncc, tho country which Esau afterwords obtained 
was called tho land of Edom, but provionsly Mount 
Seir. Tho ruddy hue of the monntain-mngD, how- 
ever, may havo hod somotiiing to do \nth the 
naming of the region. R comprised a strip ^ 
county 100 miles long by 20 brood, lying between 
tho south of Falcstino and tho Gulf of Akaboh 
(on arm of the Bed Soa). It is a wild, monn- 
tainouB region, with the desert on the east ond 
west of it; but rugged tbon^ it looks, it contains 
rich glens and terraces, whim flowers, and shrabs, 
and trees spring up luxnriantly. Its capital was 
Bozroh (now Busdroh), in tho extremo north; its 
seaports wero Elath and Eziongober, in tho oxtremo 
Booth, at the head of tho Gidf of Akab^ Diuing 
the rcignB of David and Solomon, R appears to 
havo been under subjection to tho IsraditeB; but 
ahen tho kingdom of Israel began to dcoline, tho 
Edomites lupeatedly ravaged sonthem lenders 
of Fnlestinc, which circnmstance is perhaps tho 
reason why thqy ore so terribly denonneed ^ 
some of tho ^^cts. At a later period, the term 
Edom (now mving way to the Greek form Idunusa) 
designated w re^on bIWeen tho Gulf of Akabah 
and tho Mediternmean, indndkg a part of tho 
south of Palestine. Tho rovivrd of Jewish power 
under the Maceaboon princes once more brought 
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Idunuea under Joirisli simj. The people 'vroro Having completed liis stndic^ lie travelled ond 
compelled to confonn to the la\ra and enstoma of visited Constimtinople, Asia Minor, Dgypt, Morocco, 
their conquerors, and the connti 7 mis for tho Andalusia, an'd the coasts of ]B!ntnce and England, 
future ruled by Jcnridi prefects, one of whom, Bo^ IL, king (rf Siofly, invited him, on his return, 
called Antipatesr, who was bom in the oountiy, to his courts and lavished upon hini all the honours 
acquired the friendship of tho Homan emperor, and which it was in his power to bestow. A frivouritc 


Jews.’ In the 7th e. A.i>., E. was overrun by Iho hove a representation of the earth, fonndm on the 
Arabs, and has ever since shored the fortunes of most recent observations. Ho accordingly invited 
Arabia. travdlen from^all parts of the world to assist hun 

EDBIOPHTHA'IiMA (6r. eessilc-i^d}, n sec- by sending their itineraries, their measurements of 
tion of tho dass of Cmstaccans, consisttng ^ those longitudes and latatudes, their observations and 
malaeostraeam crustaceans which have the <wes adventures — in short, all they hod seen or heard 
sessile — ^not mounted upon stallcs. They also di&r oa their journeys. The collection of this material 
from tho other malocostraca in having the organs oceimed fifteen nm, at the end of whieh it was 
of respiration connected with tho organs of loco- handed over to Edrisi. Xhus guided, ho drew up 
motion; some of them, which constitute tho two a map, on a globe of pure silver, weighing 450 
orders Amphipoda and Zemodipoda, having tho Eoman pounds (50,400 drachmas], in which tho 
respiratory organs connected only with the true or whole of the then known world was represented, 
thoracic legs, whilst in the remaining order, Itqpoda, Etolemy, divided it into soven climates, 

they aro connected only mth the abdominM or falao begi nnin g at tho eqnmoetial line, and' continiung 
legs. Tho E. aro generally marine ; many of tho northwards to the limits of exliumo cold, and 

intersected each of these with deren ’regions,’ 




w 






xnccrscocca cacu ot tneso Tntli clercxx * regions/ 
represented by perpendicular lines, without any 
regard _to tho political or physical fcatnres of tho 
A — .- >3.- reactive conntrics. In oimlanation of this map, 

p f J\ (1163). A’lidiat al-JIfoMai, &c., 

V t A ^ “ which a full account is given of lio towns, 

' / J VS > / mountains, rivets, Iec., prooeeding from west to 

IP*' •' east, nceotding to tho order of the mimates. Careful 

( ( ^ ^ as he was in observing and eoUecting, ho could not, 

' in the then state of Bocie^ and communication, but 

? Cl occasionally' into serions blunders; but on tho 

* whole _his statements arc peculiarly trustworthy; 

- - nni being tho clearest and most rcUable exposition 

of tho state of geographical knowledge in those ^ys, 
tho book remained tho great and solo authoriiy 
W y y down to tho time ot tho Fortugneso discoveries. An 

extract ot it ^vas first edited ot Eomo in 1502, in 
Edriophthalma: Arabic, entitled JVvlfan Geoprjgihu, and nqtrintcd 

1, Caprclla pliaama ; S, Cjamtu Sslanarlns. in the monastery of Khesman, in tho Lebanon, with 

Syrmo ohameters, in 1507— both editions incorrect 
A>RpAipo((a,hawovor,,-iTomhabitantaof freshwater; m tho lughest degree. Tho very titlo was a mis* 
some of tho Jtopoda — ns tho armadillo and wood- take, tho editors having, by n misinterpretation 
louse— aie terrestrial, but ore inhabitants of damp of a passage, been led to bcliovc that E. was a 
places. Many both of tlio marino and fresh-wntor Kiibian. Eemardino Baldi translated this extract 
species spend their liws rather among tho wecils into Italian in 1600, but his tranri.ation was never 
and decaying matters of tho shore than m thoaratcr, published. Tho first published translation w-as a 
to consume these being app.arcntly their oilico in Latin one, made in Fnris (1619) by Gabrid R-n-'W-' 
tho system of nature; somo have organs adapted and Johannes Esronito, a work teeming with tho 
for leaping and for burroiring in tho sand, os tho most absurd blunders; and Domenico Macri trans- 
common Sandhopper (TVi/iVrus toau/a), ono of tho latcd this Latin translation into Italian. Hosario 
AmpAipoda, of which coimtlcss myriads are to bo Gregorio’s Latin a’etsion of tho portion leferring to 
seen on all our sandy' shores, attracting tho admi- Sicily was published with the text in a coUc&on 
ration even of tho most cardess ; somo burrow in of Tatdia in 1790. Hartmann ^vroto an oxedlcnt 
more solid substances, as the Zimnoria ferdmuit, Latin commentary on tho portion treating on Africa 
ono of tho marina laopoda, which too frequently (Gottingen, 1791 and 1796), and another on tho first 


Edriophthahna: 

1, Cjprclla pliaama ; S, Cjamtu Ualamarlns. 


on prarnu and other crustaceans. Some of tho Tho translation of E.’b ^ 
parasitic E. aro destitute both of eyes and nutenno!. was made from two MSS. 

EDBISI, Amr Audaujui MorrAaoua] nxtr byJaubcrt,nnd publisl 
Asdallaii jbxv Edris, An-HAaiusi, Smniir, also it is imfortnnatcly not 
called Ai>EDRi.<>t, Al-Sikiu (Sicoian), or Al- text has never been edited. 

Bosjari (Booer's), ono of tho most eminent Ainbio ■hall only odd that tho incidents of E.’8 lifo 

geogm^ers, and a descendant of tho royal family Lavo given rise to interminablo discussions. Tho 
of the Edrirites — ^who traced their origin te Moham- nnd ploeo of his death, as also his creed 
med himself— was born at Conta or Sibta (Civitas) whether Mohammedan or Christlm, still rcmaiii 
in the year 1099. Ho studied at Cordova, and early vexed questions. Chief authorities regarding E. aro 
distinguished himself by tho extraordma^ range Hadji K^oh, Sehnurrer, Do Saq', Sane, Quatre- 
and versatility of his talents. Ho excelled in nearly mtre, Bcinnud, Amari, &c. 


» enucere; or aeveioping tuo lacul- 
human bcinga for tho ranctions for 
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TrUcIi they aw dca&ed. Kovr, in order to tlia 
perfection of an art, it jnnat be fonnded on a eorro* 
snonding science ; and of nothing is this wow true 
than of education. Befow we can hope to would a 
human being in a desired way, the natnw of that 
bcinc must be well hnown. The knowledge of 
wann natuw is usually comprehended under three 
divisions : the constitation of ids body (physiology} ; 
the conrtitution of his mind (psyi^oloey) ; his moral 
.and rdigions natuw (ethics and rw^on). If we 
suppose these branches of knowledge thoroughly 
investi^ted, they would furnish the solution of the 
two main points on which all questions of education 
turn ; fint — What aw the dispositions and acqnirc- 
ments which it is most desirahlo to imphmt and 
foster? in other words. What is the end or aim 
that the educator ought to puisne? and second — 
What aw the best means to attain that end ? But 
tlie sciences nhovc named aw themselves in too 
imperfect and unsettled a state to he the basis of any 
theowtical plan that would 1x> generally accepted; 
for our Imowledgc of living beings, and still mow 
of moral hrfngs, musi^ as is now well understood, 
ho tho last to acqniw tho shape and eerfa^ty of 
pcicncc. See Scwkce. It is needless, -ftowfow, to 
look 03 yet for any complcto ihcoiy or philotophy 
of education. Education has existed as an art 
from the very infancy of eocioty, hut it is'as yet 
mostly an empirical art, tho rules and methods of 
which have been atrivod at by the blind japing 
of cxpericneo — hy tho jroecss of trial and erwr. 
'Xhc art of cduc.ation is still in tho eoudltion in 
which the art of ngricultnw was nntil tho pre- 
, sent century, when, hy tho aid of chemistry and 
vcgotablc physiolo^, then arriving at sometlu'ng 
like perfection, a scicntiflc foundation was laid for 
it hy Liebig and others. Even were tbo sciences 
of phpiolo^, psychology, and ethics, on a mow 
sotixfactoiy teoting, they would not be immediately 
scrviccablo as a loundation for a tbcoiy of educa- 
tion, without a piclinunaiy step. This would con- 
sist in dedninng from them an inteimcdiate edence, 
embodying tho tam of Vtt formatim of eharaeter. 
According to J. S. hCU, it is a body of docteine of 
this nature, to which bo proposes to givo the namo 
of Ethology (Or. dlaa, habit, enstom), that would 
pwperly bo ‘the sdcnco of wUcb education is tbo 
art’ But BO far is such a science from being yet 
constructed, that it is only lately that tho necessity 
for it baa been pointed out. Notwithstanding tbu 
hick of scientific foundation tho praoticol nit of 
education has, in recent times, undergone emit 
improvement in almost all its details. It is omefly 
in disoussions on tho subject that tho wnui of fixed 
Bcicntifio principles makw itself felt, A debate on 
any timo connected with education usually presents 
little but a hopeless chaos of conflicting opimons, 
tho most inconsistent oignmcnts being often urged 
in favour of the same view. AVhat wndeis tho 
confusion grater, education is a Bubjcct on which 
every one thinks himself or hersdf capablo of pro- 
nouncing on 'opinion. But this is only another 
indication of tho want of fixed sdentifio ptindplcs. 
Ko one presumes to mcddlo with a question of 
astronomy or of chemistry unless ho lias iqadc it 


tho study of a life. In liko marmcr, it is to he 
hoped wat^ in proportion as wo advance to a 
philosopliy of education, thew srill ho fewer who 
will take npon themselves to scttlo ofT-hand the 
most difUoult questions wgarding ib 

In tbo pre^t attido^ wo con do littio mow than 
notice tho chief divisions into which tho sato'cet of 
education naturally falls, together with tho leading 
questions that mvo rise to differences of qpinion. 

JTf/iniffoR.— It is necessary at tho outset to limit 
the application of tho term rancation. In the widest 


Basse of tho word, a man is educated, dther for good 
or evil, by everything that he erpericncea from his 
cradle to his grave. But in the mow limited and 
usual sense, the term education is confined to thq 
efforto made, of set inrrposo, to train men in a 
particular way— tho efforts of the grown up port of 
a oommrmifyto inform tho intellect and mould the 
eharaeter of the young; and mow especially to the 
lahonis of profesaionu educators, or BAoolrtuiBters. 
It is ovidenb however, that school education cannot 
be understood or practised rightto except Ip those 
who lutvo rrrasterM tho idea of education in its 
widest Bcnse. It is only the educator who can 
appreciate the influences whieh have gone before his 
own, which ow rnnnii^ paialld with them, and wfll 
come after them, that is m a position to judge of ^e 
couTSo to ho pn^ed. 

_ Moral Trcunitig . — Tho means employed in educa- 
tion fall naturalp rmder two heomi : discipline, or 
moral training ; and instruction, or toe impartir^ of 
information ; althou^ the two often run mto each 
other. Under toe nend of discipline, come tho 
forming of habits of order, self-control, obedience, 
civility, love of truth, and reverence for what is 
good and great. All but too mere outward forms of 
toeso is beyond tbo power of direct teaching; they 
are imbibed through tbo silent inflnonee of example. 
Tbo child instinctively respects and wvcwnces what 
it secs others n^ct and rcvotencc ; above all, too 
unselfish affections aw called forth only by too 
breath of affection from without. In this part of the 
process, it is evident that toe school and tho pw- 
tcasional educator only play a pmt along with otoer 
influences. Nor ‘do tooy oven play tho i^cf part; 
toe home and nci^bonrhood ore hero toe predomi- 
nant edacatoiS/— Wo cannot hew enter wto toe 
vexed question of the teaching of religion in schools; 
it foils under too head of Naxiokaj. EpucATioir ; as 
does also too question between voluntary and atato 
schools. 

As too process of moral development, throng 
too general suirounding influences, is for toe most 
part unconscious on too part both of those who act 
and tooso who are noted npon, it has not yet secured 
too attention it deserves ; in facb too other branch 
of tbo subject, viz., instruction, or intellcotual 
ednoation, being more particularly tbo business of 
toe sahoolmnstcr, has come in common longnago to 
usurp too whole Add, so toa^ hy education, wo 
seldom mean mow than too imparting of informa- 
tion — ^instrnction. 

Jnitructiond — Tho business of instruction involves 
two main considerations — ^1. What to tcadi? and 
2. Howtotcochit? 

1. Of too vast mass of troths composing too sum 
of human knowledgi^ which are to w sdected os 
toe enegdopc^eia or curriculum of study for youth T 
In dctcnnining this question, it is to bo borne in 
mind that every trnto learned serves two uses 
knowledge to bo acted upon, and as mental 
discipline. In selecting, then, wbat to teach, wo 
have to consider, not only wbat is in itself mc^ 
useful, but also wbat has toe greatest degree of 
improving effect. On this poin^ wo agree with a 
recent writer, th.it 'we may bo quite sure that toe 
acquirement of those classes of facte which ate 
most useful for regulating tho conduct, involves a 
raentid exercise best fitted for strcn^iening too 
fltcnltics.’^ If this is true, too prominence given to 
tiio teaching of toe dead loagung&i of Greeco and 
Homo, in modem education gonoially, is mow 
qncstionahlo. It is not diqiutcd that a conno of 
too classics, wdl taught and well learned, is a 
good intellcotual disciiuino; hut so is any Irimi of 
^owlcdgc, woU^ taught and well learned, a good 
iutollcctuiil dismplinB— better toon mow valuable 
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knowled^ imperfectly taught and learned. The 
question is, whether an equally good oulttue of the 
monlties would not bo grt a Bjrstematio couno 
of equal duration of English and other modem 
'languages, ^together with l<^o and motal and 
phyaieu science. In thb case, the subject-matter 
of the tcarfiing would be an acquisition of great 
vdue in afier-mc to cveiy one^ which cannm; be 
said of tiio other. In the learned professions, no 
doubt, and for thoso foUowinc litwary pursuits, 
a knowledge of Greek and liatin is of direct 
nsi^ and wdl doubtless continue an indl^ensable 
dement of education; but perhaps three-fourths of 
those. who recehro what is called a ‘liberal’ educa- 
tion, and thereforo devote the strength of six or 
seven yean to Grcdc and Latin, never open a book 
in these languages from the time tiuqr leave scho<^ 
We are not prepared to m.iintdn mat the same 
_ effects in tho way of disoiplino have as yet been 
' actually produ(^ on any great scale at least, by the 
teaching of science and of modem languages, as 
residt mnn the drill of tho dassical schoou; but we 
believo that this arises ^jpun tho fact, that no such 
couno of instruction has nithcito been punned with 
tho same system and perseverance wmch charac- 
terise classical schools. 

In respect of direct utflityi the things most ncccs' 
snty to know, oro those that bear most directiy — 

, 1. On tho preservation of life and health, and tho 
proper performance of the morn common industrial 
Inboun. This involves a knowledge of our own 
bodies and of the bodies of which me univono is 
made up ; in other words, more or less of tho 
^Qwlcago which, when put into q'stcmatic forms, 
is known as the sciences of physiology, natural 
philosophy, and tho other physiem sdcnccs. 

2. A knowledge of onr moral relations. Besides 
a knowlcdgo of the ordinary moral duties, and the 
high ^gious sanctions with which they .nrc enforced, 
this im^cs some acquaintance with tho laws of 
economy. 

3. As a preliminary step, and as tho medium 
throngh which all other knowledge is conveyed, 
there is required a knowlcdgo of the mother-tongue, 
and tho facidiy of rending and writing it. AUiccl 
to language is a knowledge of counting and measur- 
ing, nud tho naming and dassiMug of the objects 
of which tho world is composed (luturd history), 
together with a knowledge of the countries and 
places on tho earth’s surface (geography). 

_ A The cultivation of the taste and the imagiiui- 
tion, or the facnltics which derive plcasuto Horn 
music, piunting, sculpturo, architecture, poetry, and 
works of fiction. 

Under the head Science ivill bo ^ven a complete 
tabular view, of the various branches of human 
knowlcdgo or sciences, together with tho corres- 
ponding arts or appheatmns. It will there bo 
shewn tluit there is a natural order rf dependency 
among the fundamental sciences, which determines 
tho order in which the dificrent kinds of facts should 
bo taken up in learning. (An admirable map^ng 
out of the whole field of knowlcdgo in relation to 
Education, is ^ven by Br EeQ Amott in hb Survey 
of Human Pngress, Load. 18GI.) 

Oho dificrent offices and employments chatne- 
toristio of an advanced state of society, icquiro a 
correqionding difierenco in the amount of know- 
lcdgo and skill possessed by those who are to fin 
them — a difierenco which is vaguely and inado- 
^uatcljr cicpressed in the usual £vinon of schools 
into .primary schools, middle or higher schools, and 
universities. 

A course of primary instrliotion embraces only 
what is comdmcd^alsolutoly indiqHmsablc. Kot 
that tiiero is a limit to tho degree of inteUigcnco 


that is dedrablo in any class of tho community ; 
but for those who mu^ from early years, spend 
most of their time in manual labour, i. a, for the 
vast majority of the race, there is a v^ short linut 
to the degree possible. The grand question here 
mold be to determine the order of de^ablencss' 
of the dificrent subjects to be taught^ so that, 
beginning with tho most indi^ensalue^ more md 
more m^t be added as droumstanccs woidd 
Iiermit. Until recent^, reading, wri&g, and mith- 
metio were considered the beginning/imd end of a 
course of primoiy instruction. Thes^ however, are 
not so much Icnowledgc themselvea os instruments 
for acquiring knowled^ ; and therefore tho primary 
teacher in tiio present day considers it his duty to 
give, in addition, as mudi information of a directly 
useful kind ns possible. But in avoiding one error, 
ho not unfrcquently falls into tho opposite; for, 
after all, tho three branches above nwned ore the 
first and most indispensable st^s in instruction, 
ii^oso who can read and write mw acquire informa- 
tion after leaving school. Beading and writing, 
unless Icamcdatschool, arc, os a rule; never leamra; 
and thus the grand access to knowlc^e remains for 
ever shut. Ifor is it enon^ to have mado a bcgjn- 
ing in tho arts of reading, writing, and countmg; 
nmess such a degree of foeili^ is acquired before 
leaving school os^to render the exerrise a Measure, 
it is not kept up in after-life, and &e littio ^t was 
learned is soon forgotten. We bdiovo that in all 
schools, but especially where tho chil£en are liable 
to bo early withdrawn, cve^hing else ought to be 
hidd sceondary until the paimnl smgo in learning to 
rc.ad, writer and count is fairly got over. With 
regard to tiio positive knowledge Utherto got in 
primary schools, there is a gcnom feding &at few 
teachers succeed in ^ving » a direct bearing on &e 
actual concerns of life. Hence the avprrion mqiresscd 
in many quarters to tho introduction of tho ‘ologies’ 
into common sihools, and tho rather vaguo demand 
for tho te.nhing of ‘ common things.’ 

hUddlo or secondary schools cither servo for thoso 
who have Icisuro for a higher demeo of culture than 
tho etcmcntaiy conrso above acscribed, or they 
servo ns nurseries for tho lughest kind of educa- 
tional institutions, viz., the universities. Under 
tho head of scconda^ schools may bo ranged the 
institutions that go tho names of high sdiools, 
academics, emmmar-scho^ (the gymnatiumi of 
Germany, and the coVeyes of Einnee). In these, tho 
courso of instruction usually emb^cs other lan- 
guages besides the mothcr-temgae, and more or less 
of tho elements of tho various sciencesL Tho titles 
of n scries of text-books, such os those composing 
Chambers’s HdnecUional Course, give a notion m 
tho grat varie^ of subjects that are consideicd 
requisite in middle-clnss education, hluch yet 
remains to be done to chalk out a judiciens courso 
of middle^class instruction — sufficiently wide to be 
a foundation for after-acquisitions, and yet not so 
multifarious and detailed os to bo impossible to 
overtake cxco^ as ill-digested enun . — "Wbsto pre- 
paration for tho university is the object^ Greek and 
Latin are tho chief subjects of attrition. 

The l^est degree m culture is represented by tho 
Univerritics (q. v.). 

Special or TeSmiaA Hduealiom — Up to a certain 
point, the education of nil young persons is, or ought 
to be, Bubstantially the same; for tho end in all 
cases is_ to train them up to be intelligent; vhtuous; 
and active men and women, capable of turning their 
talents to account in whatever sitnation th^ may 
bo placed. But in all civilised societies, the duties 
and employments ore so diverse, that tho mombers 
must pe^n betmes to receive spoinal tainuig, 
according to thrir future destination.' This special 
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training u either of an intdlcciuiil or a mcdutnical 
kind, or it may parta^ of loik.' This branching off 
of edncatiou into sj^al tracks is conspicnona in the 
higher education given in universities, where from 
the very first thoro have been — ^besides the Faculty, 
as it is called, of Philosophy, indn^g a number of 
branches^ of a general nature — apeciu departments 
or faculties of Xiaw, Hedicine, and Tlicology. But 
besides these, 'i^fessions,' as th^ ate styled, a 
number of brandies of industry have in recent times, 
b}' the application of sdcntific processes, and from 
other causes, risen into a conation which requires, 
at least for those who ate to direct them, a nicciol 
range of instruction and information; such arc 
engmecring, mining, chenustry applied to tho arts 
(technoloOTj, for which spedal schools ore now 
establishra m moat centres of industry. There ore 
two 'sradaltics’ which, from the immense numbera 

S ea in them, assume unwonted importance^ 
y, Agriculture (see AasianamtAZ Senoou), 
and Commerce. So prominent a place docs com- 
merce hold in this country, that aiw school which 
is above an dcmentaiy suool, and at the same 
time not a classical scMd, usually gets the name 
of commerdaL The chief points in a spedal 
education for tho mercantile life are usually hdd 
to be^ faeili^ in writing and c.alcula&g, and a 
knowledge of book-keeping. What woulcL seem to 
bo the moat essential part of a mercantile educa- 
tion, is usmilly nc^cctcd— tho prindplcs, namdy, of 
political economy — ^tho science of wcalQi. 

Ptdtulrial Jldueation . — The acquiring of mechani- 
cal sldll for a particular hnudiermt or occupation — 
in other woids, apprentieesbip — is, properly qicak- 
ing, a part of edneation ; but as it is not nsually 
begun imtil the school cduration is considered 
finished, it hardly falls within our province. Yet 
the abrupt separation of these two stages is attended 
with evus that are beginning to nuikc themselves 
felt. For, first, tho poorer classes, cither from 
necessity or enpidiiw, ore induced to vWthdraw their 
children from sraool os soon os their labour con be 
tutnedto any accoimt; so thal^ in tho langiugc of 
one of Her hlajesty’s Inspectors of Schools, ‘in that 
branch of the population to winch public measures 
apply, all education ceases before the age of twelve, 
and more commonly at nine years of age.’ When 
to this is added the irregular attcndanco even during 
the few yean that they ore nomiiudly at school — 
from thrw to four dara a week is the average — ^tbe 
result is, that this class remain virtually unedu- 
cated; comparatively few have got over the initial 
mcdianical diiGcultics of reading and writing, so 
as to keep up tho habit in after-life, and thus they 
soon lose tho little acquirements they had mode. 

On the other hand, to continue tlio intellcctiud 
and moral cdnciition of youth up to tiio ago of foiw- 
teen or sixteen, os is the common practice among tho 
middle classes, and among tho well-to-do of tho 
artisan class, and then abraptly to break this off, 
and begin at once an industrial occimtion on tho fall 
time of an adult who has been usca to the work^ is, 
on the face of it, an irrational way of proceeding. 
The power of aji^ying steadily, day after day, to 
one occupation, .is tho hardest lesson for man to 
learn ; it is that which, more perhims than anything 
else, distinguishes civilised man from savago iind 
semi-barbarous ‘man; and as tbo boy is 'the bar- 
barian of the dvilised community,’ this aversion to 
steady industw is yet strong in him. It is surely 
wise, then, to break him into it gradually; to bc^, 
while yet his school education is going on, by short 
exercises of his industrial faculties at firsts and 
l^adually increaso the daily hours of work as his 
physical strength and fiowcra of will become hiird- 
cned. Wo bclieva that many a youth who, on tho 


usual system, breaks down at the very commence- 
ment m bis industrial career, runs away from Us 
apprenticeship, and becomes unsteady, idle, perhaps 
a scamp, for life, mi^t, hy a gradual initiation, 
have become an indu^ous man and good membw 
of sooie^. So far, again, would this plan be trim 
in&ingiug upon tho usual education given at school, 
that it is only in some such way that, in a countiy 
like ours, the s^ool edneation of those who have to 
earn thdr own bread can be prolonged to the age 
necessary for learning much that every member of 
tile commnnito should know. 

Theoretical^, we believe it to be indisputable, 
that school education and indnstrial trai^ngought, 
for some time at least, to be conjoined. Jdowto 
m.ike them dove-tail into one another in praetice, is 
one of tho ehief cducatioiud problems m the day. 
One atqi towards it has been made in the ha\f-1xms 
system cmorced by act of parliament with regard to 
(^ildren employ^ in factories. Children maybe 
empbyed as early as tho ago of ei^t years, but 
tbo miU-hours of all between the ages of d^t and 
thirteen 0X0 limited to six hours and a half diuy; nor 
can thiy bo emidemed even for that length of time 
but on condition of receiving three hours’ schooling 
dcBy. Erqicricnce has established tho f^^ tiiat in 
proportion to the hours spent in school, these ‘half- 
timers’ learn much quicker, and make more rapid 
progress, than the wbolo-dny scholars; at the same 
time, whether they are des&cd to bo factory- 
workers for life or not, they ore i^uiiing habits of 
industry and manual dexterity which ore of essential 
use in any future employment. 

Industrial training is now conjoined, to a greater 
or less extent, with sohodl-tracdiing in idmost nil 
iustitutions for the education of pauper children — 
paroidiinl union schools, ragged sidiools, as wcU as 
m professedly indnstrial Bwxds: See Twong ruTAr. 
Scnooi^ Baooxd Schools, BEFOiaiAxoniEB. The, 
cliicf difficulty in this movement is to find fitting 
vrork. And hero it may bo observed, that tbo 
object is not to tcaoh particular trades with a 
view to tho boys following these in after-life; 
this, thon^ it were desirable, would obviously be 
im]^cticablo os a general system, ^e object is, 
to promote tbd hemtb, to doveliq) tbo strength of 
the mnsdes, and mvo them pliancy and general 
docility, and to induce habits of steady and patient 
endurance of work. 

Tho industrial training of girls is of yet more 
urgent necessity than that of ooys. The ordinary 
domestio operations involved in household manage- 
ment ought naturally to bo'Iearned at home under 
the guidwee and cxam]de of tho mother ; and tho 
object at school, in a ri^t and normal state of 
thmgs, woidd bo to initiate the girls in things, in 
the way of improvements, that their several lumes 
mi^t not cjchibit — ^to insure progress, in short. 
But uiihappily, in tho homes of tho great mass of 
tho operative population of these islanu, the mother 
is at praent quite unfit for tliis primary duiy. Iho 
extension of the factory system of work, instead 
of the domestic, bos revolutionised the domestie 
hfo of a great part of the qpomtivo population, and 
with our laissn-Jaire policy in education, we hnvo 
aliowed n generation to spring up, in which a great 
part of the married women have lost whatOTcr 
traditional housewifery their mothers mi^t havo 
Itad, and can neither cook, wash, nor sow. Tbo 
conscqncnco is, that tho food of the housihdld is 
uns-vvouty, indigratiblc, innutritions, and at tho 
ramo time nnthnfty; while tho whole mSnage has 
that character of untidiness and discomfort that 
often drives the husband to the pot-house. For 
girls of tl^ class; there^is needed a training in 
some pubho institution in tho very dements of 
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knowledge imperfectly taught and learned.' The 
question is, whether an equally good culture of the 
faculties would not he got from a systematic courso 
of equal duration of English and other modern 
'languages, together with lope and moral and 
physical science. In this case, the subject-matter 
of the teaching woidd bo an acquisition of great 
value in after-nfo to every one, which cannot be 
said of the other. In the learned professions, no 
doubt, and for those following literary pursuits, 
a knowledge of Greek and Latin is of direct 
use, and .will doubtless continue an indispensable 
element' of education; but perhaps three-fourths of 
thosetWho heceivewhat is called a ‘liberal’ educa- 
tiqni^ and therefore devote the strength of six or 
?eveu years to Greek and Latin, never open a book 
,/in these languages from the time they leave school. 
Wo are not prepared to maintain that the same 
effects in the way of discipline have ns yet been 
.actually produced, on any great scale at least, by the 
teaching of science and of modem languages, as 
result from the drill of the classical schools ; but avo 
believe that this arises fpm the fact, th.at no such 
courso of instruction has liitherto been pursued with 
the s.amo system and persever.anoo wdiich charac- 
terise classical schools. 

In respect of direct utility, the things most ncces- 
saty to know, arc those that be.ar most direcUy — 

, 1. On the preservation of life and he.alth, and the 
proper performance of the more common industrial 
labours. This involves a knowledge of our own 
bodies and of the bodies of which the rmiverso is 
made up ; in other words, more or less of the 
knowledge which, when put into systematic forms, 
is known as the sciences of physiology, natimal 
jihilosophy, and the other physio<il soionccs. 

2. A knowledge of our moral rel.ations. Besides 
a knowledge of the ordin.aiy moral duties, and the 
high religious sanctions -with which they are enforced, 
this implies some acquaintance with the laws of 
economy. 

3. As a preliminary atop, and as the medium 
through which all other Imowlcdgo is conveyed, 
there is required a knowledge of the mother-tongue, 
.and the faculty of reading and writing it. Auied- 
to language is a Imowlcdge of counting and measur- 

1 ing, and the naming and classifying of the objects 
of which the world is composed (natural history), 
together with a knowledge of the countries and 
places on the earth’s siufaco (geography). 

4. Tho cultivation of the tasto and tho imagina- 
tion, or tho_ faculties which derive ple.asuro from 
music, p.ainting, sculpture, architecture, poetry, .and 
works of fiction. 

Under the he.ad Science avill bo given a complete 
tabular view,, of tho various branches of human 
knowledge or sciences, together with tho corres- 
ponding arts or' applications. It will there bo 
shown that there is a n.atur.al order of dependency 
among the fundamental sciences, which determines 
tho order in ■nbioh the different kinds of facts should 
bo taken up in learning, (An admirable mapping 
out of the whole field of Imowledgo in relation to 
Education, is given by Dr Neil Arnott in his Survci/ 
of Human Process. Lend. 18G1.) 

The different offices and employments charac- 
teristic of an advanced state of society, require a 
corresponding difference in tho amount of know- 
ledge and skill possessed by those who are to ^ 
them — a difference which is vaguely and inade- 
(juatel^ expressed in tho usual division of schools 
into.primary schools, middle or higher schools, and 
universities. 

A course of primary instruction embraces only 
what is considered absolutely indispensable. Not 
that there is a limit to the degree of intelligenco 

that is desirable in any class of tho community ; 
but for those who must, from early years, spend 
most of their time in manual labour, i. e., for the 
vast majority of the race, there is a very short limit 
to the degree possible. ■ The grand question here 
woidd be to determine the order of desirableness' 
of the different subjects to be taught, so that, 
beginning with the most indispensable, more and 
more miAt be added as circumstances would 
permit. Until recently, reading, writing,, and arith- 
metic were considered the begmning/and end of a 
course of primary instruction. These, however, are 
not so much Itnowledgo themselves as instruments 
for acquiring Icnowledge ; and therefore the primary 
teacher in the present day considers it his duty to 
give, in addition, as much information of a directly 
useful Icind as possible. But in avoitog one error, 
he not unfreqnently falls into the opposite; for, 
after all, tho three branches above named are the 
first and most indispensable steps in instruction. 
Those who can read and write may acquire informa- 
tion after leaving schooL Beading and writing, 
unless learned at school, are, as a rule, never learned; 
and thus tho grand access to knowledge remains for 
ever shut. Nor is it enough to have made a begin- 
ing in tho arts of reading, ■writing, and coimting; 
unless such a degree of facility is acquired before • 
leaving school as to render the exercise a pleasure, 
it is not kept up in after-life, and the little that was 
le.arned is soon forgotten. IVe beheve th.at in all 
schools, but especially where tho children are liable 
to be early withdrawn, everything else ought to be 
held secondary imtil the p.ainful stage in learning to 
rend, write, and count is fairly got over. IVith 
regard to tho positive knowledge hitherto got in 
pnm.aiy schools, there is a general feeling that few 
teachers succeed in giving it a direct bearing on the 
actual concerns of life. Hence tho avgraion expressed 
|n many quarters to the introduction of the ‘ologies’ 
into common schools, and tho r.ather vague demand 
for the teaching of ‘ common things.’ 

Middle or secondary schools cither servo for thoso 
who have leisure for a higher degree of culture ■thau 
tho clementiiry course above described. Or they 
servo .as nurseries for tho highest Idnd of educa- 
tiomal institutions, viz., the imiversities. Under 
fio head of secondary schools may bo ranged the 
institutions that go by tho n.ames of high schools, 
ac.ademio3, grammar-schools (tho gijmnasmma of 
German 3 ’-, and the colleges of Erance). In these, tho 
courso of instruction usimlly embraces other lan- 
guages besides tho mother-tongue, and more or less 
of the elements of tho various^sciences. Tho titles 
of a series of text-books, ' such as those composing 
Chambers’s Educational Course, give a notion of 
tho great variety of subjects -that are considered 
requisite in middle-class education. Much yet 
remams to bo done to chalk out a judicious courso 
of middle-class instruction — suflioiently wide .to bo 
a found.ation for after-acquisitions, and yet not so 
multifarious and detailed as to bo impossible to 
overtoko except ns Hi-digested or.am. — ^Vherc pre- 
paration for tho imiversi^ is the object, Greek and 
Latin are tho chief subjects of attention. 

Tho highest degree of culture is represented by tho 
Universities (q. v.). 

Special or' Technical Education. — Up to a certain . 
point, the education of all young persons is, or ought 
to be, substantially tho s.ame; for the end in all 
cases is to train them up to be int^geut, -virtuous, 
and active men and women, capable of turning their 
talents to.nccoimt in whatever' situation they may 
bo placed., But in all civilised societies, the duties 
and employments aro so diverse, that the members 
must begin betimes to receive special training, 
according to their future destination.' This specml 



nrrangcd -with Loms, Icing of Jfrancc, to take part banner of Scottish independence, and on the 27th 
m it. Louis died before reaching Palestine, bnt March of that year was crowned at Scone. Am 
tlie former lauded at Acre in 1271. Nothing, how- English .army, under the Earl of Pembroke, was 
over, of any consequence was achieved ; and in the immediately despatched to Scotland ; and at the 
foUowin" year he set out on his retium to England, close of the year, tho Icing himself set out to 
At Messina, ho heard of his Lather’s death, where- chastise Bruce. But worn Avith the ‘ sturt and 
upon ho proceeded to Prance, and did homage to strife’ of many ye.ars, the cares of his onm king- 
Philippe In. for his French possessions, .arriving dom, and the anxieties of conquest, E. only lived 
in England 25th Jidy 1274. He .and his queen, to reach Burgh-on-Sands, a vill.age bcj’ond Carlisle, 
Eleanor, a\’ere crowned at "Westminster on the 10th where he cx^med, 6th July 1307, ‘ in sight of that 
of Aumist following. His first military' expedition, country,’ says Lord Hailes, ‘ which he had devoted 
after bis accession to tho throne, was directed to destruction.’ 

against the Welsh. jHter a contest of nearly ton E. possessed most of the qualities that go to 
years — in the course of wliich the famous Prince form a great ruler; valour, prudence, inexliaust- 
Llewelly-n avas slain at Llanfair, 11th December iblc energy, and pertinacity are aisible in his whole 
12S2 — Wales was finally' subdued and incorpor- career. lie was ambitious, it is true, but in his 
ated with England. His next ambition avas to age, .ambition avas looked upon as a amtiie r.athcr 
possess himself of Scotland. The de.ath, in 1290, than as a crime ; it was tho natural accompaniment 
of hlargaret, granddaughter of AJex.ander III., rind of Idugly' courage. His relations to Scotland aa'ere 
knoam as the hlaiden of Noravay, aa'ho avas to haa'e also unfortunate. Feav people of any understanding, 
been inarricd to E.’a son, seemed to haa'e frustrated hoavever, noaa' doubt that the best thing possible for 
his design ; but the selfishness of the ten competitors th.at country avould haa’e been a peaceful union with 
fur the Scottish croavn avho now appeared, induced England, for at th.at time there avas no hatred or 
them to acknowledge E. as Zord Paramount of jealousy betaveen the tavo nations. The death of 
Scotland, each hoping that he avould thereby' secure the Maiden of Noni’.ay’ destroyed ea'ery chance of 
the English monarch’s support. Tho competitors such .a union, .and the great mist.ake committed by 
were .also foolish enough to make him umpire E. avas his cndc.avouring to bring .about by force 
among them, or perhaps it would be more correct avh.at could prove beneficial only aa’hen it was the 
to say, they avcrc not poavcrfid enough to refuse result of a’olunLary agreement. Tho effect of his 
his arbitnation. Be that as it may', E. decided in mad endeavour was to plant in tho breasts of tho 
f.avour of John B.aliol at Berwick, i7th Noa’cmbcr two n.ations the germs of a hitherto amknoaa'n 
1292 ; and B.aliol immediately’ took, the o.ath of hostility, avhich, in subsequent generations, worked 
fealty to -him; and on the 2Cth of December incalculable mischief, .and tho tr.aces of which have 
did homage to the English king for his crown .at not avholly dis.appearcd even at the present d.ay. 
Newcastle. Tho patriotism and pride of the Scot- As a cia-il lader, E. is entitled to the highest pr.aiso. 
thh nation took fire at such humiliation, and in a Immense progress was made during his reign in tho 
short tiino Baliol was hurried by' Ids subjects into establislunent and improvement of law and order 
a war with England. In 1296, E. entered Scotland, throughout the land, tho roform.ation of oil’d abuses, 
devastating it irith fire and sword. He penetrated and the restriction of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
as f.ar north as Elgin, compelled Baliol to resign the encroachments. Ho has been c.aUod tho English 
kingdom, and governed tho country by me.ans of his Justiiuan ; and both Halo and Blackstono affirm, 
oivn officers. It was during this expedition th.at tliat ‘the a’ery scheme and model of tho adminis- 
he carried off from the cathedral of Scone the celc- tr.ation of common justice between man and man 
brated atone on which the kings of Scotland used to av.as entirely settled by this king.’ Ireland and 
bo crowned, and which is now in Westminster Abbey. Wales participated in the benefits of English law. 
A second rising took place in Scotland in the fol- It w.as during E.’s reign, too, that the reproscnt.ation 
lowing summer. The leader on this occasion w.as of the Commons of England first became rcgidar; 
William Wallace (q. v.), whom tradition represents but probably tbo greatest adv.ant.age obtained by 
as tho most heroic and unselfish of patriots. He the nation, avas the declaration that the right or 
aa'.as completely successful for a time, chiefly it is to privilege of levying taxes resided in the parliament, 
be supposed on account of tho absence of Edw.ard. In gener.al, it maybe said that E. nded m harmony 
In the spring of 1298, however, that soa'ereign ng.ain aa'ith tho ideas and desires of the best heads among 
made his appearance in Scotland, and g.ave battle his nobles and burgesses ; and though touchy on tho 
to AVallaco at F.alkirk, on the 22d of July'. Partly question of his prerogative, like every Plant.agenet, 
through treachery', and partly, no doubt, through and very cruel in Ins treatment of the Jeavs, ho 
the superior gencnalship of E., who is considered must be regarded, on the whole, .as ouo of tho most 
to have been the first military commander of his enlightened, liberal, and sagacious monarchs of his 
"time in Europe, the Scottish forces were entirely age. 

defeated. Tho next five years were spent by the EDWARD II., son of the preceding, avas bom at 
English lung in reducing the country to obedience Caernarvon, in Wales, 25th April 1284, and in 1301 
— aa-ith very’ imperfect success, hoaa-ever. In the ^vas crc.atcd Princo of Wales, being the first heir- 
summer of 1303, he led a third barge anny into .apparent of tho English tlu-one who bore that title. 
(Scotland, and once more spread havoc and rain He accompanied his father on liis various expe- 
to the shores of the Moray Firth. Tho last c.astlc ditions into Scotland, and on the death of tho latter 
that hold out against him avas Stirling, which did at Burgh-on-Sands, he led the English army as far 
not yield till tho 20th of July 1304. E. wintered north as Cumnock, in Ayrshire, after which ho 
at Dunfermline. Some time after this, Wallace ret-irncd to his own country. At homo, E.’s con- 
eithcr fell into his hands; or was betnayed, and duct was comemptible. "While still a youth, he had 
on tho 23d August 1305, aa'as hangCd, drawn, and conceived on extraordinary admiration and fondness 
quartered as a tr.aitdr, at Smithfield, in London, for a witty, clever, but dissolute cre.atiu-o c.alled 
E. now probably thought that he had no further pfors Gaa-cston, tho son of a Gascon knight. After 
danger to dread from Scotland, but if so, ho was ho became king, there was no limit to the honours 
quickly undeceived. Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, heaped on tho favourite. "When ho aa-ent to Franco, 
grandson of the chief rival of B.aliol, suddenly left i,, the beginning of 1308, to conclude a m.nrriago 
the English coiut;, where he had been residing, in .^,.ith Isabella, daughter of Philippo V., king of 
the beginning of 1306, unfurled once more the France, G.avc 3 ton was left guardi.an of tho kingdom. 
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The nohlcs irerc indignant^ and demanded hie Halidon HOI, near Benrick, 19ldi July 1333, in 
banishment. Tnico iraa Gareston forced to leave whidi the 8c^ veto com^rtdy defeatuL Baliol 
En^and, bnt os often vras ho recalled by iho \reak now assumed the authori^ of a king, and did 
monarch, whoso love for him was sheer infatnation. homage to E. for his possessions, the resdt of which 
At last the nobles rose in anns, besieged Gaveston net was, that he had to flee the Idngdom in a few 
in Scarborough Cnstie, and having forced him to months, for the thing most intoloralde to the 
surrender, hanged him at Warwick, 10th Jimo 1312, Scottish spirit was that any mon^hch Aould dare, 
Two years after this, E. invaded Scotland at the or fanwhehad a righi^ to surrender the independ- 
hcad of the greatest army erer collect^ in Endand — ence of his country. In the course of three yeais^ 
amounting, according to some historians, to 100,000 E. Arice invaded Scotland; but though ho m^t-- 


with immense slaughter. This victory put Scotland could not break Ihe invincible spirit m tne pe<m1(^ 
and England on equal terms for all time coming, who, after cai^ invasion had rolled over them mce 
and made the notion of a military mibjngation of the a flood, rose and rallied with a still mare stabbom 
former country by the latter be given up. Einally, and irnpassioned resolution to be &ee. But the 
in 1319, after numerous petty successes on the part scene or ^’s great ciqnloits was Erancc. Charles IV. 
of the Scotch, E. concluded a truce with them for ^ving died witiiout a son, Philippe of Valoi^, the 
taro years. Ho now exhibited again his imbecile nearest heir by the male line, asetnded the throne^ 
passion for favourites. The person sdccted on tliis under the title of Philippe VL E. claimed the 
occasion was Hugh le Dcspencor. Once more the crown in ri^t of his mother Isabiflln, sister of 
nobles rebdled, and both Hugh lo Hcspencer and his Charles; but os the law of Erancc expressly exdndcd 


among otners, me j<,au ot ijoncastcr, rrero nencadcd Jsngusn Jong, admitted that his mother, being n 
in the_fdllowmg yrar._ Immediately after, E. in- fea^e, could not ihherit the crown of EKmce,bnt 

. . I ofllrmm t^t he, os her son, midt. But it is clear 

far as Culross, in Eife; but having achieved no that ho could not receive :^m his mother rights to 
particul.'ir success, he concluded a truce with that which she herself had no claim. Yet never was n 
nation for thirteen years, and returned to England, bad cause ennobled with more splendid Mumphs. 
A dispute now arose between him and Charles lY. E declared war against Philippe inl837. His first 
of Pmnee, brother of his wife Isabella, in regard campaign Wtis not very rcmarable; but in 1340, 
to the territories which he held in that country, accompanied by his eldest son, known as the Black 
Charles seized them, whereupon E sent over Prince, he again invaded Erancc, conquered a great 
Isabella to remonstrate, and, if possible, to cfiect an part of Normandy,* m.arclicd to the very gatS of 
amicable arrangement between them. Isabella, it Paris, and on tho SG& August 1340. infficted a 


amicable arranaement between them. Isabel!^ it Paris, and on tho SG& August 134G, infficted a 
would appear, despised her husb.ind, and disliked tremendous dcfc.at on the Erench at CrScy (q. v.). 
tho Bespencers. Meeting at the Ercnch court many Hero the Bla^ Prince, though only, sixteen, mdii- 
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cause with them against her husband and the further successes, such os the reduction of C.ilais, 
Hcspenccrs. At the same time, she formed a con- a truce was concluded between the two nations 
ncction of a criminal Idnd with Boger dc Mortimer, for several years. Mc.mw]iiic, the Scots had sus- 
one of the most poivcrful of the exiles. This of tained a severe defeat at Nevilles Cross, near 
course more thorouidilv involved her in the nlnt Bnrhain. tlinir Inner rnnviill Iwlnir 


the yoimgPnnco of Wales, a(torwardaEiw.wlIIL, on the Iflth Septomher of that year, the Black 
she embarked from Port, in Holland, with a large Prince obtained a brilliant victory at Poitiers, 
body of malcontents, and landed at Orwell in King Jolm of Enmeo (Philippe having been 
Soilolk, 22d September 132G. Tho queen and the dead for some years) falling into his hands. The 
banished nohlcs were soon joined by all tho infln- Scotch monarch was released for n ransom of 
ontial peiaons in England. E. fled, but was taken £100,000 in 1357, and King John in 1360. when a 


ontial peiaons in England. E. fled, but was taken £100,000 in 1357, and King John in 1360, when a 
prisoner at Neath Abbey, in Glamorganshire; tho peace was conclndcd between the Erench and tiio 
Bcspcncora, father and son, were executed; and the Baglish, by which tho latter were to retain their 
monarch himself, after being formally deposed, 25th conquests. King John, however, fimimp ft not con- 
^naiy 1327, was murdered in Berkeley Castle, sistent with the honour or desire of his country that 


lonour or desire of his coimtiy that 


Windsor, 13th November 1312, am 
throne, 25th January 1327. Hniinj 
tho conntiy was governed nominally 
twelve nobles and bishops, hut real 
and his paramour Isabi^a. On thi 


and ascended tho Scotland, whoso residence in Endand had extin- . 
ring his minotii^, finished tiro little patriotism ho evened, entered into 


1328, tlio young king maixicd FkiUppa, ^ughter of Black Prince, \rlio had married Joanna, dau^tcr 

the Earl of Hainanlt ; and two years after, resolving ot the Earl of Kent, had received from his fa&cr 


house at Risings (where she lived for twenty-seven disastrous in its issues, ho was ohflged. in 1374. 
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yc^). He next invaded Scotland, to assist j^ward to conclude a imeo for three years. iS xraged \rar 
Baliol, son o! John Baliol, who, in the confusion op more. Inqntooflus hrillxant ‘victories, in roite 
that ensued on the death of the great Bruce, had of tho dazriing'vnlonr of his son, he was at tiie hist 
made a descent on the countcy, and got hiinself ansuccessf^ Neither in Scotland nor in Eranco 
ftt Scone. A bloody batUo was fought at did ho realise his desires. Aifliirs at home were no 
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less unsatisfdctoiy in tlio Inst yeats of his life. He 
qiiaircUcd \ri A bu parliaments^ond the Blaidc Prince 
led the op^sition. The latter, hoiraver, died 8th 
June 137G, in the 46th^ar of 1^ am. B. himadf 
expired on tho 2lBt Juno 1377, o&a a ndgn of 
•71 years. By his wife, Pliiliiipa, ho had seven sons 
and five dau^tots, several of whom died young. He 
was succeeded by his grandson Bichud, son of the 
Bl.ack Prince, who ascended tho throne as Biehotd 
II. — ^Tlie reign of K was marked by the great pro- 
gress made in law — n greater number of ‘ important 
new laws bring passed than in all tho preceding 
reigns since the Conquest’ Among these laws were 
several indicating the increasing repugnance of 
Bnglishmcn to ecrieriastical, and especially to papal 
junsdietion. 3Vial Ire jiuy also now hecan to snper- 
EP_dc other modes of triiu. Justices of peace like- 
wise make their earliest appearance in tlus reign, 
and Imal proeccdincs were ordered to lie carried on 
hcncciorth in English, and not in Prench. Sir James 
Mackintosh is of opinio^ Uat though H’s ‘victories 
left few lasting acquisitions, yet they surrounded 
tho name of his country with a lustre whidi pro- 
duced strength and safdty’ — an opinion wmeh 
appears, on the whole, to ho well founded. It 
remains to ho said that EL’s reign witnessed tho 
culmination of diivaliy, and in the Black Prince, 
possessed a miendid example of its virtues and its 
vices. The fine arts, especially architcctnra and 
poetry, also attained a grand development. Chancer, 
Gower, ud sovcrnl eminent chroniclers, flourished 
at this time, and in the sphero of religious reform 
stands out the noble and thorougldy Eiigliah figure 
of Wiekliflfc.' 


EDWABD IV., son of Bichaid Duke of York, and 
great-grandson of Edmund Duke of York, who was 
tile Cth son of Edward IIL, was horn at Bouen, 29tli 
April 1441 (or, according to another aceoimt, in Sep- 
tember 1442). His origmnl title was that of ^rl of 
March. It would be quite impossible, in the short 
space at our disposal, to clear our way through Ac 
jungle of family relations by which Bichord Duke of 
York, tho father of Edward IV,, traced his right to 
Ae throne. SuiEco it to say, that in 14G0 Ac hlaody 
struggle between tho YorbUU (Ac party hv.vdcd 
by Bighard Duke at York, who atjirH professed 
omy a dc^ to remove from tho king, Henry VL, 
his pcrnicioiu councillora) and the Lanautriana (the 
parto of Ac sovereign) ceased for a moment. OTic 
Yorkists, on Ao whole, luid been victorions on tho 
hattlc-field, and their leader contrived to induce 
parliament to appoint him Hcniy’s successor. Sliortly 
after, howaver, Henry’s wife— the brave Queen Mar- 
garet— raised an army in tho north, and on tho 
31st Decemher 14G0, encountered and overthrow 
York on Wakefield Green, Ae duke himself being 
slain. But this reverso was coinpcnsatcd for by 
Ad success of his son Edward, who, after routing 
the royal or Lancastrian forces, urulcr Ac Earls 
of Pemhroko and Ormond, at Mortiiner’s Cross, 
near Hereford, morphed towards London, which ho 
cntcrcil on Ac 28A Pchruaiy 14G1. Ho imme- 
diately prosented his claim to Ac crown to parlia- 
ment, winch admitted its validit;^ and on the 4A 
of March ascended Ac throne as ^ward IV., amid 
Ao acchmmtions of Ac citisens of London, vritli 
whom he was a great favourite, Eor three years 
he had to struggle hard to keep his position. His 
first victory over Ao Lancastriarui was obtained 
at Towton, in Yorkshitp, 29A March 14G1, hardly 
one month after his accession. Finally, in May 
14G4, a few days after Ao viototy at Hexham, Henry 
himself fell into E.’b hands. This closed tho war 
for a time. About Ais time, H married Eliza- 
beth Woodvillc, vridow of Sir John Grw- This 
martiago gave great offence to Ao Earl of Warwick, 


by for Ao most powerful of E,’8 adherents, who was 
at that time engaged in prosecuting an alUanco 
between R and Ao sister-in-law of Louis XL, king 
of Rranoe. In 14G0, Warwick opento dcchued 
against him, joined Queen Margaret, a^ compelled 
R to flea Ao coirntry. Ring Henry was remased 
from Ao Tower, where he hod been a prisoner for 
riz years, and onco more invested wiA royal autho- 
rity. But in Ao spring of 1471, E, landed at Ao 
Humber, praeceded swfftly to London, seized Ao 
person (d Henry, and was again hailed king by tho 
inhabitanfk Warwick now gaAcred an army, and 
hurried to encounter him. Inc two met at Barnet, 
where Warwick was defeated and slain, April 1471. 
In tho course of tho next monA, R rented Ao 
Lancastrians at Tcwkeshiuy, capturing hoA Queen 
Margaret and her son. Prince JEuwnrd Q^o lotto 
was murdered Ac day after Ac battle ; Ae queen, 
herself, after an iimniBonment of fom^cars, was 
ransomed by the nwnoich. R died Otli 

April 148.3, Ao later years of his reign mesenting 
few political incidents of any momenk R was an 
able commander, ns his numerous victories Aew, but 
he was dissolute in Ae extreme. It was during his 
reign that printing was introduced into En^nd, as 
also sQk manufactures. In law, few notable changes 
occurred, hut tlio practice of in^rect pleading dates 
from tins period, which u also illustrated wnh the 
names of clistingnished legists, such os Littleton and 
Fortcscuc. 


EDWABD V., son of Ac preceding; was born 4th 
November 1470 l The story of his lito is brief and 
tragic. At tho death of hu faAcr, ho was living nt 
Ludlow, in Shropsliire, a boy of thirteen. When tho 
nows reached Ludlow, Earl Bivers, his undo by tho 
mother’s side, set out wiA him for London. Bichord 
Duko of Gloucester, however, contrived to obtoin 
possession of his person at Korthampton, and brought 
him to tho capitu himself, in Ao beginning of May 
14S3. Towatto Ac end of Ao same month, BiAara 
was appointed Protector of Ao kinmlom. About 
Ae middlo of Juno, Ao young D Ac of Y oric, brother 
of Edward V., also fell into liis handa The two 
hapless boys were then removed to Ao Tower, and 
were never more heard of. The general, and in nil 
probability tlic correct opinion u, that they were 
murdered by command of Gloucester himsdi. All 
attempts to whitcwosli ' Ao bloody and devouring 
chief ’ ha VO signally failed. 

EDWABD VI., son of Hcn^ VIIL I>y his wifo 
Jano Seymour, was born at Hampton Court, 12th 
October 1637. Iho events whiA happened during his 
brief reign were of great importance, hut thgy were of 
couTso brought about by others, R being too young 
(ho was not sixteen when bo dfled) to oxcreiso any 
personal influcnco on tho statesmen or tho ten- 
dencies of his age. On Ao dcnA of Henry in 1617, 
Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, bccomoProtcetor 
of tiio kin^om. Hovros attoAcd to tho principles 
of Ao Bciormation, and during bis ndc, great strides 
U’cro mado towards the cstobhslimcnt of Protest- 
antism jn England. Tlio images were removed from 
tho Aurches; refractory Bouian CaAolio biAqn 
were imprisoned; tlio laity were allowed tho cup at 
Ac ceremony of Ac Lordu Supper ; all ecclesiastical 
precpsscB were ordered to run m Ao ki^s namo ; 
llenry’s famous six articles (known os Ao Bloody 
Statute) were rupoalcd ; a now service-book, comiiiled 
1^ Cranmer and Bidlgy, assisted by ideven oAcr 
divines, was drawn up, and ordered to bo used, and 
is known as Ao Finl Prayer-book ofPdimrd VI. 
(SCO CoMscoN PBAYim Book) ; and tho celibacy of 
Ac clcrgjr censed to bo obligatory. In war, Siymour 
showed uimsolf to bo a bravo goneral. During tlio 
first year of his protectorate, bo invadA Scotland, on 
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ncconnt of the rcfoBol of the Scotti^ goraninient 
to folffl the contract into Trhidi it hod entered 
with Henry VIIL, hy which it was agreed that, 
hhuy Queen of Scots dronld many Edward. The 
battle of Pinkie followed, on the 10th September 
1647, in which the Scots were compleidy neaten; 
and Seymonr, now Boko of Somerset, mi^t haye 
inilicted most sctions damage on the whole connte^ 
if his presence had not been reqnired at home. He 
returned to find that his brother. Lord Seymonr, 
had been caballing against him. Somerset had 
him arrested, hded, and condemned for treason, and 
on the 20th of March 1540, ho was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. In the summer of the same year the 
Protector quelled an insurrection of the popnloce 
headed by one Ectt, a tanner; bnt in the course of 
a few months, a more dangerous adyersaiy appeared 
in Iho person of John Dudley, Earl of 'Warwick, 
whoso parfy, bj'dint of insinuations against Somerset^ 
excited the rution against him, and at last compelled 
the kmg to sign bu deposition. On the 14tii of 
October, Somerset was placed in the Tower; and on 
the Ist of Becemher 1651, he was tried before the 
House of Lords for trmson, condemned, and executed, 
22d of Janun^ 1652. 13ie people regretted, with 
good reason, his death, for Bn^ey was both a worse 
and a weaker man than himsidh Before Somer- 
set's execution, Dudley had been created Duke of 
Horthnmbcrland. He was hiwsdf (jndgmg from his 
dying declaration) n Catholic, but he ccrtemly took 
no means to re-establish the dd rdigion. His great 
aim was to secure the succession to the throne of 
En^and for his family. With this liew, he married 
his son. Lord Guildfora Budlcr, to Lady Jane Grey, 
dan^ter of the Duch ess of Suffolk, to whom, l!y 
the win of Henry ym, fell the crown, in defarrlt of 
issue 1m Edward, Mary, or Elizabeth. Northum- 
berland now worked upon the weak and dying 
Edward to exclude Maty and Elizabeth, and nom? 
natc Lady Jane Grey ns his successor. E. at lost 
consented, and a dooumont settling the succession 
onthislady was drawn up in June 1652. The king 
lived only a few weeks after, dpag on the Cth of 
July. Subsequent events entirely uustrated North- 
ntnberland’s desigiL King E., during his short 
reign, founded a great nnniber of grammar-schools, 
which still exist, and ore known os King Hdunrd'a 
Sehoob. 

EBWAHDS, Hrana Mnjn:. Bee Miisin 
Edwards, Erhri. 

EDWABDS, JoRATUAR, a celebrated American 
divine and metephysioian, was bom at ’Winder, in 
the state of Connertient, 6th October 170% entmred 
Talc College in 1710, took his degree of BA. in the 
following year, arid in 1722 was licensed to preach 
the gospd. Towards the dose of 1723, he was 
appointed tutor of Yale College, on office which 
he filled with distinguished success. In 1726, he 
accepted an invitation to become colleague to his 
maternal grandfather, Mr Stoddard, in a church at 
Northamj^on, and was ordi^ed in Eebmary 1727. 
Here ho laboured with intense zeal for more fhnn 
twenty-three years, at the end of which period he 
was dismissed by his congregation. The immediate 
cause of the rupture between him and his Jieaters, 
was his indsting that no ‘unconverted’ pmons 
should bo allowed to approach the Lord’s Table; 
bnt some years before^ he had alienated the regards 
of a large number of the influential memben of 
the church ^ denouncing the reading and circu- 
lation of certain books which were unmoral and 
mjnrious, and by attempting to make a public 
example of the offenders. E. was a powerful imd 
impresslyo preimher, sombre and even gloomy in 
his reli^ons opinions and sentimente, bm earnest, 


unaffected, and nobly consoientions. During the 
famous ‘Bevival’ of 1740 — ^1741j ho was much 
sought after ns a preacher, and is in fact often 
ragged os the oij^nator m that movement. Cer- 
tain it is that as early os 1734, a local manifesta- 
tion of religious enthusiasm had taken place in 
his own ponsh, of which he published an account, 
entitled A Ibiffffld IfarraliBe of f/te Smmiainn 
Worii of Ood, in (he Oottuenion many Hunefiva 
SauU in NbrOiampion. The quarrel between E and 
his congregation mews, however, that the ‘revival’ 
had not exercised any very strong influence on 
the cemmuniiy in general, eonce omy a few years 
lapsed between the eestaaes of devotion and tite 
circulation of obscenijy. After his dismissal in 
1750, E became a missions^ among the Indians' of 
Massachusetts. 'While residing at Sto<&bridge in 
that state, ha coi^sed his fnvons facatises'on the 
Fneddtn of the Trill and Original Sin. In 1757, 
ho was uosen president of Princeton College, 
New Jers^, whither he proceeded in January 
1758, bnt was cut off by smnll-poz on tho 2iM 
of March in the same year. — E. will always be 
considered a master hr dogmatio theology. Cal- 
vinism had probably never so powerfnl a aefender. 
According to tho late BobertHoll, ‘he ranks with 
the bri^test Inminaries of the Christian Church, 
not exclnding any country or any age since tiie 
apostolic.’ Ers great chomoteristics are d^th and 
eompr^cnrivencss of argimaent: and were it not 
tiiat tile age for such oisenssions as E loved is 
gone by, f^ writings would be more worthy of 

E it study than £ose of this illnstrious divine. 

es the works already mentioned, E wrote a 
Treatite eoneeming Sdigtoiu Affeetione, the HiOory 
of Redemption, a Diuerlation eoneeming the End for 
iohieh Ood ereated the JForid, and a Diaaertation 
eoneeming the True Nature of Christian J'irtue. 
The lost three were postiiumouidy published. A. 
compete edition of E’s works was published by 
Dr Timothy Dwi^t in ten vols. (1809), and another 
at London in 1817- A third was published in 1840, 
containing an essay by Henry Bogers, and a memoir 
by Sereno E.Dwi^t— -JoRAXDAir Edward^ DJ). 
(bom 174% died 1801), the son of the preceding, 
was a pmon of similar character to Us father, and, 
curiously enough, experienced sindlnr vimssit^es 
of fortune. Both were tutors in the seminaries in 
wUch they were educated; were dismissed on 
account of their reli^ons opinions; were settled 
again in retired citnations; were elected to the 
presidentsUp of a college ; and in a short time after 
they were inau gu rated, died at nearly &e same age. 
The youngv Edwards was also a wnter of sermons 
and theolopcal treatises. 

E'BWIN, an English Saxon prince, wns the son 
of Ella, king of Northumbria, who diM about 689. 
He succeeded to the throne at the age of three 
years, bnt a neij^bonring po^tate, Etbdfnth, 
invaded and conquered his tmitinics, whereupon 
the infant E was oarried into Norih Woles, and 
was there educated. 'When ho grew up to man’s 
estate, Eihelfath, fearing that Us power would not 
bo seonro so long ns E uved, forced liim ^m his 
asyl^, ^and for many years he wandered about 
a disguised fii^tive. BeacUng East Anglia, he 
claimM the protection of King Bedwold, wmeh was 
readily granted. 'While resming _thcre, Ethclfrith 
sent messengers to Bcdwald, requiring him to deliver 
E into his hands, and threatemng war in tiio event 
of a refusal. B^wnld promiseu to' accede to tho 
request. A friend made known the resolve to the 
prmce, and counseled flight; to this E would not 
consenk but sat down wimont the palace, broodiim 
over his misfortunes. 'While sitting there, Be^ 
states that on unknown person approached him, and 
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womiscd rcloaso from all Lis Buffering if he niroold 
istcn to Yhafe aliould ho afterarar^i ian^t him. 
Tho .nmaTition thcn placed its hand upon us head, 
and, liidding him remember tho interriew and tho 
sizn, diaappeared. 

Kedwald’s queen pleaded tho causo of K, and 
he finally determined to protect liim. Ilaiaine on 
ann}', llcdn-ald surprised hHihdMth on the Idm, in 
Kottinghamshire, and defeated and slew him in 617. 
When liL remiined his kingdom, he arooed Edilhciga, 
daughter of Ethelbert of iCcnt. Her brother, arho 
was a Christian, objected to her alliiincc arith an 
iflohitcr; hut 12. promised that hcarould notintcr- 
fera arith her reli^ona belief. The xnincess bcc.amc his 
'«ife; _andPaulinu<i,_u:ho had ^en sent liy Gregotj' 
to assist Augustine in his mission, accompanied her 
as her bishojp. 

About this time, E.'s life avns .attempted by an 
a<:s.as5in, sent by the king of 'Wessex. He escaped 
avith a sli^t around, and on tho same night the queen 
yai deliTcred of a daughter. Tlie Idng tluinkcd his 
idols for tho birth, but Paulinns directed liis thanlc- 
fulncas to the Christian Saviour. The king promised 
to accept the near faith, if llc.arcn arould grant him < 
arictoiy over the king of Wessex. His ehild and 
cicaren of his household then reecia'od the rite of 
liaplijm. liaising an army, ho defeated liis foe, but 
dclaj'cd to fidfil his promise. Faidinus, hairing 
herm of the apparition arliich appc.arrd to him 
arhilc residing at tho court of Ilcaarald, one day 
1 ‘ntercd the apartment in arliich 1-1. sat, and placing 
his lu-ud upon bis he.aci, naked him if he rcmcm- 
licTcd tho sign. Tlic king aa'as a'isibly aiTcctcd, and 
at once assemVed his Witenagemuto to deliberate 
on the matter of tho near rch'^on. Coifi, tho high 
priest, spoke first, and intinLatod his aadllingness 
to desert the idols, and embrace tbo Christian faitlu 
A th.ano next rose and pronounced the hc.autiful 
speech which has been versified by so many poets, 
but which is most cflcctivo in tlio simple serious 
.‘^axon of tho dtronielcrs. Coifi then headed the 
people in destroying the idol temple. 

K. and the nobility of his Iringdom were hap* 
tized in tho clorcnth year o{ his reign. Plicreafb'r, 
he became the most powerful prince in England. 
He subdued a part of 'Woles, and ins power extended 
northward to tho Lothians, In G31, jic fell in hattio 
at Hatfield Chase, in Yorlmhirc; and in that dis- 
n.stroaa fight, one of his children, and the greater 
pr-rtion of his army, perished. The histoiy of this 
prince h.as been made tho euhjcct of a hc.antilnl 
poem (AVicin a/ JDeira, 18G1) by Alexander Smith. 

EECLOO', a town of Bdfpiun, in the province of 
E-ast Flandcn, stands on tho high ro.ad between 
Ghent and Bniges, and is 12 miles north-arcat from 
the former. It is clc.an and well built ; and has 
'manufactures of woollens, cottons, hats, tobacco, 
chocolate, soap, &c.; idso hFCWcrics, distUlcrics, 
vincgnr-worlcs, saltrcfincrics, dyc>worl:s, oil-mills, 
and a thriving trade in linen, cattle, and timber, as 
well ns in gimn, 'for avliicli it has .a l.argo arcckly 
market Pop. (1870) about 9800. 

EEIi, a name popularly given to all scipcnt-shapcd 
or avonn-ah.apcd fishes, and sometimes extended 
to other animals of similar form, 1iut_ otherwise 
extremely djiTcrent, as tiic eelf in paste, in vinegar, 
&C. The fidics to which this name is most com- 
monly applied ate malacopterovs -fishes destitute 
of a'cnlml fins, and* haa-ing tho body covered by 
a soft thick slimy skin, the scales very minute, 
and often almost invisible, or entirely wanting. 
Most of tlicm were included in the Linnican genus 
ATimcna, and now constitute the family Mvrcaiid€e, 
divided by some naturalists into tho families Syn- 
branehida!, Mumnida;, AnguiUidee, Chngcrid<e, and 


Op!iisuridir. All these have the dndeton destitute 
of ribs, and the fin-rays not jointed; whilst the 
ffgmnolida;, including tho EIccttio Eds (see 6yu- 
iroTiTs), have ribs encompassing tho b^y) and 
fin-rays jointed or branched. Hi all the eels, the 
^-orifices arc very small, and are aitnated fiur 
haok, BO that there is a long passage from tho 
gjU-diamhcr outwards; and hence, Imo gills not 
soon hccoming d^, these fishes can remain ont 
of water for a considcrahlc time without injury, and 
some of them occarionally leave it of iheir own 
accord. Tlio smallness of the ^-opening is also 
regarded as probably indientivo of fcchlcncss of 
tesinrafion; and this, os in reptiles, is connected 
witii extreme tenacity of life. — Tho Sgnbranehidas 
have the ^Il-passages so united imdcr a common 
integument, as to present cxtonnlly only a rinido 
orifice. Tlicy nro nhnost destitute of fins. Xno 
species are few, and found only in tnmicnl and sub- 
t^ical BC.SS. — Tho Muntuidie are also generally 
destitute of fins, or nearly so ; they are oil dcstitnm 
of scales. They arc all ninrinc.~-Tlio Anguillidtc, on 
tho contrat}', .are fresh-water fidies, olthou^ some 
of them occasionally visit the sea. They have pretty 
largo pectoral fins, anal and dorsal fins exton^g to 
and encompassing the tip of tho tail, and numerous 
longish scales imbedded in groups in tho sidn, so ns 
to rcscmlilo lattice-work. To these tho Congora 
(q. V.), although marine, are very nearly allied. TIio 
Opltituridie, or Snakc-ccla (q. v.), of tbo Mediter- 
ranean .and other BC.as, ore moro widely diiTerent, 
and are easily distinguished by the tail ending in a 
conical finlcss point. 

Until recently, nil tho British fresh-water eels 
were confoundcu togctlicrnsof one species {Anguilla 
rultiari*) t Mr Yarrcll was tho first neeniately to 
distingnish them, and to shpw that there are at least 
three, if not four species, diiTcring considerably in 
form, and in anatomical eliaractcn, ns tho number 
and fonn of the vcrteliRC, &e. Two of these seem to 
lie vety ^ncrnlly difiiiscd, the SnAnF-so.snD K {A. 
aeutirotlrii or A, mdgarit) and tlio Broad-koscd E. 
(A. lalirotCrh). TIio diiTcrcnco in tho fonn of the 


( 



Ilcails of Eels : 

1, TIio Sale lAntmllla mrdimtirit ) ; S, Braiiil-no^eil Eel 
{AnynWa laliimfrii]; .a, Tlio Orfr [Anguilla Pfalltt), 

mant, which these names indicate, is vety marked 
and obvious, and tho general fonn of the shaqi- 
nosed E. is also moro slender.— Tho Skio R (A. 
mrdiorostris), found in soma of tho English rivers, is 
intermedinto in tho form of its snou^ and is con- 
sidered superior to tho other kinds for tho table. 
Its cervical vcrtchnn are destitute of tlio spinous 
processes which an found in both tho other species 
11 is comparatively small. The sha^-nosed R 
Bccma to attain tho greatest size, sometimes almost 
• 77B 
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tilirly poimds-'wraglit. It siiciatcs on the approuh 
of Trmter to the iranner bracKish irater of eshuriee, 
often entering Trater irhldh is peifectiy salt; or if. 
migration is impossible, it bnries itself in mnd. lids 
are taken in great nnmbers 
^ . dniing printer by means of 

J edspears, or forks srith j 

I several ^ngs, plunged into ! 

I the mud. Sometin^ ' 

tj are £gged out of the mud 

of river-banks, ‘where huge 
numbers ore found congre- 
gated together. The eels 
which descend to estuaries 

' ' spawn there, and countless 
multitudes of young eels 
ascend rivers in spring. The 
passa« of the young eds is 
Eel-spear. calleu on the Thames the 
td-fare, from a Saxon word 
defying to pass or travd. So strong is the insrinct 
which impels them, that they snimonnt obstaoles 
apparently far moro than sufficient to arrest their 
progress ; they have been seen to ascend the huge 
posta of floodgates, ‘those which die, s&k to the 
posts : others, whid get a little hi^er, meet 'vrith 
the same fate, until at last a snffieient layer of 'Ihem 
is fermed to enable the rest to overcome the diffi- 
cully of the passage.’ Young eels have also some- 
times been met mth in large numbers performing 
migrations on land among moist grass, generally in 
the evening or dniing the night; but the purpose 
of these migrations is not very well undeistood, nor 
are th^ known to take place With rcgnlorify. — 
Those eds which caimot migrate to the sea, breed in 
iiiland rivets and lakes. 

1^ m very averse to cold, and to this is ascribed 
their winter descent to brackish 'water, or hiding of 
ftemadves in mud. The number of known rpedes 
is huge, but thqr all belong 'to the ‘temperato and 
warmer regions of tho ^obe. In these also, Ike 
marine £shcs to which the name R is sometimes 
extended, diiefly abound. 

There is a prdndico in some coimtries — ^particu- 


of dead fish, mirmows, or 'warms. The line is sunk, 
and laid across streain— or, if fishing for conger- 
eels, in the sea— 'with, if it be thou^t necessary, 
a srnall buoy at one end, to tecovbr the line 1w. 
These ed-lmes dioiild be hatded as early in the 
morning os possibly or the best eds will be found 
to have worked themsdves of^ leaving -a moss of 
knots and dime bdiind them, to drew where thenr 
have been. Snig^ing is a favourite'amusement witii 
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some anglers. A rod or a long sti&k is provided, 
bent ronnd at the dender end like the top of a 'very 


market is very hugely sapped 'with eels from 
Holland ; tliey arc sent over alive in welled vessels, 
Qhere ate various means besides those already 
noticed employed for the capture of the ceL Weirs 
nud stages ore erected across rivers, tmd baskets, or 
Imc^, os they ore termed, fixed in them for the 
taking of the eds during ‘their migrations. These 
baskets are of large size, and shaped like a huge 
Chinese jar, in 'the moutii of whirm is fitted a sort 
of funnd-shaped mouse-trap entrance, composed of 
flexiblo withy rods coming mwards to a point, and 
through whiw tho eds can easily force their way; 
but when they tom about to find tho entrance 
again, it is dosed against &em. When the eds ore 
running, as it is termed— that is, during their migra- 
tions— many hnndredwdghts are of^ takm in 
these bosk^tmis in a i^gle ni^t. Ed-pOU are 
also used for their capture. These are of a similar 
nature to 'the bucks, but are smaller and more 
dender. They arc su^ 1^ means of bricks tied to 
them, in the most likdy runs or narrow spiices 
bel^cn 'weeds, or dose to hanks, and through 
wUch eds are likdy to run. After a thunderstorm, 
eels always run wdl, os it disturbs them greatly. 

X!g1s 9.1^ fllsn Titt vnnnwia nf 'nvnTtfL.livtam 


every yard. These hooks are baited with pieces 
7B0 


‘the other end, on some fine bnt strong cord, is 
fastened a stout darning-needle, tied to the cord by 
the middle. Tho neecUe is then baited, or thrust 
Icngth'wisB into a largo lob-woim, until the fine 
cord alone comes ont of tiie head of the wonn. 
tnie worm is then drawn up to the ring of the rod. 
The german then scdcs for some' hole in which 
ho thinks nn ed may be, and applying the print of 
the rod, pushes the 'worm into ik & soon as tho 
fisherman bdieves an eel has swallowed the bait, ho 
gi'ves a slight pull to the string; and the neeue, 
wHch has gone down the cd’s 'throat inside the 
worm perfectly straight, bring tied by^'the midffie, 
turns crosswise in tho cd's throat, or stomach, 
and hooks him. Olod-fisking is thus practised: n 
quantify of lob-'woims are strung Iqr menns'of a 
ncedlo on to some stout -woistcd until o consito- 
able bund: of them is obtained; this is tied to the 
end of a cord, which is again tied to a stout pole. 
When the are on the move, tiie fisherman takes 
his station with a pail^ half-full of 'water 'within 
reach; he then drops his clod into 'the 'water, and 
nllo'WB it to sink to 'the bottom. As soon os he feds 
an cd 'tugging at it^ be steadily and qniddy, but 
without j^, raises 'tho hrit from the 'water, i^e 
cd frequently has its teeth so entan^ed in the 
worsted as to bo unable te let go, end thus is lifted 
from the 'water. IIIid bait is hdd over the pail, a 
shake or two dislodges the cd, and the dod is then 
dropp^ into the water again, to fish for more. 
Sometimes two or even tiiree eds come up at once, 
and n great number arc often fokon thus. 

I REIi-FOTTT, a namo given in some parts of 
Rngpimd 'to the burbot, and on some ports of the 
Scottish coast to the viviparous blcnny, < 

EELS in 'paste, vinegar, &&, are animalcules 
(Irt/iuoria) of tho family Fihionidte. When at 
rest, they appear like very minute hairs, or bits 
of very fine thread. Some of them 'wind them- 
selves ahrat in a qtiial form when they move. 
The species are numerous, and thqr occur in 
almost all vegetable substances boghming to corrupt 
and undergo decay, which they hasten. They 
are found also in decaying animal matter, and 
Ipve recently been detected in diseased animal 
tissues; but tho spedcs found in such sitnations 
have not the dongated form which has given the 

* The ahova fimres arc taken from Blaine’s jBheyrio- 
porifo 0 / Sural SporU. Longmaiu, London. Li this 
oxroUent work there is a very full description of tho 
vmous methods of fiehing for eels; 
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name eels to those inhabiting paste a fettr old, 
stale vinegar, &c., or acentzmg in diseased parts 
of liiing vegetables. 'Whether or not the oiif^ation 
of disease is to bo aseribed to their preseneo in 
anim.al tissues, is not yet vrdl ascertained; bat in 
living vegetables, this appe.at8 to be certainly the 
case, particularly in the disease of wheat called 
Rir-cocldca (^.v.). 

BEAT. See SnoA, A]n'sSI^'TA. 

BFFAItE, or BFFHAYE (Fr.), in Hemldry, 
signifies that the animal to ivhich it refers is to be 
represented os rearing on its hind-legs, ns if it were 
frightened or cnmge£ 

BFFE'CT. The general impression produced on I 
tlio mind by tlie fust sight of a picture or other 
iverk of art, or the impression which it produces 
when seen finm so great a distance as to render the 
duhails invisible. The term has reference both to 
design and colouring, both of which, if correctly 
indicated, may be judged of ivith perfect confidence 
before cither has Ixicn completed in detail. Bold 
sketches of their works are gencrhlly made by 
careful artists beforehand, for the purpose of 
adjiisthig the composition and colouring sc os to I 
ptndnee the desired cITcct. 

Bl^FE'KSI, a title of honour among the Turks, 
bestowed upon civil cligmtaiics and pcrsoiu of 
various ranks, in contradistinction to the title of 
Aga, borno b 3 ' coiirticrs and military mem Tlio 
word is equivalent to the English Sir, or the French 
Monai''ur, and is frequently added to tlio name of 
an ofiice. Tims, the sultan's first phj'sician is termed 
ffakim-fffimli : the priest in the seraglio. Imam- 
tffendi; and the hlinistcr of Foreign AfiToirs, ltd*- 
effmdi, &e. 

EFEERVESCIITG DRAUGHTS. SceABnATXDl 
Wateus. 

E'FFIGY (Lit. ^giu), a likeness or representa- 
tion either of the whole figure or of the head and 
face, as on a coim See Brass, MoKU.MiaiTAL, It i« 
Bc.arecly an artistic word. 

' EFFIiORE'SCEHCE is the term ^ aiiplicd tnj 
the appearance of a wlute incnistatian on the 
walls or buildings, or when a salt loses its water 
of ciystallisation, and presents a white powdery 
ajipcamneo on the surface. Common washing-soda 
exposed to the air aflfords a good illnsttation of this 
phenomenon. 

EFFRAY& ScoErFAr.fi. 

EFT, a term of Anglo-Saxon origin, applied both 
to lizards and newts, which— notwithstanding tlic 
important dilTercnccs between them — were until 
recently confounded even by’ naturalists. The Scotch 
word auk seems to he the exact equivalent of the 
English rjl. In works of natural history, the term 
'eft IS now used ns synonymous with Erwr (q.v.). 

E'GBERT, the most celebrated of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings ^before Alfred, wiu tbc son^of Alck- 
mnnd, who is said to have reigned in Kent, and 
was a descendant of the House of Cenlie. In 
787, on the death of Cynewulf, king of Wessex, 
E. laid claim to the throne, but had to give 
way to another chumant, BrOittic^ who was tlic 
more powerful of tho two. E. was compdlcd to 
flee, and took refuge at the court of Charlcmngnc. 
Hete ho rcrrniincn for thirteen years, until, in 800, 
on tho dcatii of Brihtric, ho was summoned to 
En^ond to fill the, throne _ of Wessex. England 
was at this time divided into three great sove- 
reignties : Northumbria, extending over what wren 
occasionally the separate kingdoms of Dcirn and 
Bcrnicia; Mercia, which had now subjugated tlio 
]ic^ powers of Kent, Essex, and East An^ia ; and 
Wessex, which hod absorbed Sussex. For tho first 


nine years of his reign, E. drew no sword. His 
mild government completed tho attachment of liis 
subjects, and the pence wbicb be maintained fos- 
terM bis strength. In SOO, however, ho marched 
against tho Britons of tho west, and after fighting 
five years in Cornwall and Devon, he sncccedcd 
in subduing the wild tribes to at least a tumporary 
subjcctiom Bi 823, tbc most important event in 
his career took place. At that time a dispute had 
arisen between the East Angles and thdr Mercian 
conqnerors, and the fonner sent ambassadors to R 
imploring aid and pxotcction. E. joined tho East 
Angles wrifh an army which, according to tiio old 
cliruniclers, had a peculiarly fighting appearance, 
bemg ‘lean, meagre, pale, and lon^Imathcd.’ Tho 
encounter between the Mercians anid the East Andes 
with their ally took place at EUaadfin (the mo£m 
Wilton, accor&g to some), wlicto a furious battle 
was fought, in which tho Mermans were defeated 
with great sLan^ter. By &is battle the power of 
Mercia was broken, and Essex and Kent, formerly 
Mercian provinces, became incorporated witii 
Wessex. For fonr years after the great battle of 
EUandfin, Mercia remained the scat of discontent 
and strife, and E, in 827, talcing adv.vutago of his 
ojiporimuiy, led thither an invading force, and 
rrauced toe country to a state of vassalage. Turning 
next Ms arms against Northumbria, bo compelled 
that Boveroignty also to acknowledge bis supremacy 
(827 — 828). He afterwards penetrated into Wales, 
where, in like maimer, success ottonded his arms. 

E., now virtually king of England, thnugk both 
he and his successors until too time of Alfred were 
in the habit of designating tkcmsclvcs ody kings of 
Wessex, found it necessary, after a few years' com- 
paratively peaceful rule, to direct bis attention to a 
new and foreign enemy. Tlio Danes, who had been 
m.aking frequent descents upon too island since 8.72, 
and who in that year had defeated the forces of E., 
n‘ap 2 )cared in 83.7 on tho coast of Cornwall, where 
thqy were joined by numbers of the Cornito Britons. 
E., however, at the head of his West Saxons, mot 
them at Hengestes-dfin (Henratone), and in a mat 
battle completely overthrow them. In too follow- 
ing year, ho died, after a reign of 37 }'cats. — ^In 
R, ambition and prudence, utaYcry, talent, and 
courtesy were blended in such a maimer os to form 
a monarcli net unwortiiy to bo too first king of 
England. 

E'GEDE', Haxs, was bom in Norland, in Norway, 
January 31, IGSl, studied in Copenhagen, and was 
appointed to the eburoh of Vaagen in Norway in 
1707. Having determined to proceed to Greciuand 
to convert the natives, bo resigned bis cure at the 
end of ton years ; and, after devoting himself with 
assidnity to tho study of tho longungc, embarked 
for Greenland, with his wife and sons, in 1721. Ho 
remiuned fifteen years in Greenland, during which 
time ho laboured scnlously among the people, ond 
by his preaching and tcncliing secured a permanent 
' footing there for tho Christian mission, vwch owed 
its origin to him. On his rctnm to C^eidingen, ho 
employed himself in instnicting missionaries in tho 
dialects of Greenland ; and in 1740 he was made 
a bishop. He died in 17CS. Ho bos described too 
course and success of his lahonts in J>a gamle 
OrbnlamVs vye Perhtilralion (Copenh, 1729 and 
1741). He was ably seconded in his labours by 
his wife niid his sons, Fovd and Niels. — Fovel 
EaEDE, who was his father’s successor in Green- 
land, and was also n bitoop, translated the gospels 
and several devotional works into too Greenland 
language, and compiled a grammar and ^ctionaiy 
for too use of too Greenland mission; too lattol' 
appeared in 1760 under tho titlo Pielioaarium 
Ordnlandieo'danieo-lalinum, 
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E'GER, n toivn .incl river of Aiiriri.i,iii Uio province 
of Boliemia. — 1. Tlio tovrn E. stancLs on n rock on 
the rii;1it kank of tlio strc-nn of tltc Mmo name, is 
90 inilcs Trcst of Priigiic, nnil near tlio Eokcmian 
ponticr. Fomcriy, it xrns a bonier fortress of some 
importance; its arnlls, lioirorcr, bavo been almost 
entirely pulled down, and its fosses filled up irith 
nibbish. Among tlio conspicuous edifices of E. aro 
its chnrclic, of which there are seven— ono of them, 
the deanery chntcli, vurj' handsome; the market- 
place, arithin which is the large town-hall; two 
iiionastcrics, a Dominican and a Franciscan ; and 
the barmeks. East of the market-place is the 
house of tho burgomaster in which iVallcnstcin 
was assassinated in 1G.11. The mins of tho impe- 
rial burg or citadel, formerly tho residence of kings 
and emperors, is Mtnated in an angle of tho fortifie.a- 
lions aboTo the nver. From the midst of these 
ruins rises a singular square black tower, con- 
structed of masses of volcanic tufa. Tho Double 
Chapel, consiating of two stories, tho upper sup- 
ported by graccftil marble pillars, is a fine specimen 
of Gotluc architcctiiru. An avenue, nc.vly three 
miles long, leads from 13. to Fnanrenbrunn (q. v.). > 
13. has manufactures of broadelotli, kerscj-mi les, 
ciittons, cliintz, leather, soap, &o. rop (1869) i:i,-lC3. 
— 9. The river E. rises twelve miles iiortli-west of 
the town of E., tlowa first aouth-e.ist to E, then 
adinuces in a general iiortli-castem direction, jiass- 
ing_ EIliogen,_ti.-iaz, Ihniin. .and Theresienstadt. nc.ir 
which town it joins tho Elbe, after a course, includ- 
ing windings, of .ali<iut 120 miles. Its current is 
l.ipid, its banks liigli, its bed stony, ami no part of 
its eounic is navigable. 

EGE RIA W.I, the ii.inio of the Nymph or C.imcna 
freni wlioiii, aeciinlin!; to the legend. King Niiinn 
received tho ritual of public worship which he est.ab- 
Iisliud lu Itoine. The grave when- Xunia met the 
giiddess to receive her instnietions u.as dedicated ' 
by him to the Pameiue. Itoin.an legends spc-ak of 
tW’O groves dedicated to E— one ne.ar Arici.n, the! 
other before the I’ort.a Cnpena at Home, wliere tlie| 
grotto of E, is still aliewn. 

E(!0, or ElUfi, an isLand 12 nnles off tho west I 
enast uf Invenicss-shiro, ainl 8 miles south-west of I i 
tho .south point of Skje. It is 4S nulcs long hv. 


or HIE Ksmuro, wo must refer for an odibiHon of 
the difforcnecs between oviparous and viriparons 
reproduction, and of that original and essential 


2J Iiruad. It cnn'<ist.s ehielly of trail, whicli in the 
imilh nitcrn.ates with laiul-itone ainl Iinicstone, the 
latter rncka luiit.aining mililie lossjs, c.arIioniscd 
wood, and cwil. The .Semr of Egg, in tho south- 
wi St, n-scs 1.T19 feet. The upper -170 feet of this hill 
IS a iiia-'s or vein of jiitvlistone, Ij mile long, and 100 
feel Lrnsib ■''omc of the pitehstono fonus straight, 
inehiied, or curved eoliiiiins, from a few inches to 
iie.aily two feet in dmmeter. In one place, tho 
lulchbtono os i-rlies red sandstone, conglomerate, trap, 
and the silieilicd woikI of an oelitio pine. In tho 
south part of tho isle is a hirgo cas'c, entered by a 
iianow opening, tlireiigh svhicTi only ono pewon can 


t %V ranssiwvM uii iiiu iminuuMiis 

(200 Macdonalds) of the We, w‘ho had hid themselves 
ill the C.SVC. Pop. (1871) 2Si 

EGG (onini). In a gre.sl majority of tho different 
Kinds of anjmals, reproduction takv.s place by mc,ms 
of eggs : in other words, tho animals are oviparous. 
It IS only in tho Mainmalia that wo find animala 
truly vivip.irous ; whilst the marsupial qu.sdrupcda 
and tlm monoircmala form connecting links, in this 
part; of their natural history, between tho mammalia 
which aro viviparous in tlio fullest sensa of tho 
term, and tho waim-bloodod animals (birds) wliich 
aro oviparous. 

^*78i and DinTLorsicKT 


tho artii^ Developsient of tee Embwo also 
refcrenco must ho mado for what may bo called 
the hislorg of tho egg, ond tbo dovclqpmcnt and 
uses of its Bovcral parts. 

Tbo number of eggs varies oxiromcly in different 
nnimals, some birds producing only ono at a time, or 
in a year, others twenty or nearly so, whilst tlio roo 
of uioboiring, salmon, and many oftcr fishes, con- 
tains myri.sds of eggs. Tho eggs of some animals 
aro envrioped in a gelatinous mass ; iboso of somo 
.ire joined together, and aro laid in a lund of 
atnng; those of others arc connected togptber in 
various w.ays. For notice of sit^ peculiarities, wo 
must refer to tho articles on diilcrent classes of 
animals. 'V 

Tbo economical iiics of eggs are well Imown. TIio 

0 cgqs ehielly used arc those of birds, .iltbongh tbo 
i. eggs of turtles are aho in great re)mte os an articlo 
t, of foml and Insowy-, and tliose of fresb-watcr tortoises 
I. are valued for the oil which they j-icld. The birds' 
f eggs cliicily used for food are those of the species 
11 commonly domesticated as jioiiltty, .snd others allied 

- to them— gallinaccona bints and w'cb-footcd binls. 
r Of gallinaceous birds, tbo common domestic fowl, 

- tbo turkey, the jiealtcn, and the guinea-fowl, pro- 
s dneo the eggs most generally used and breiiglit to 
f m.srkFt in different jinrts of tbo world ; of web- 

footed birds, tlio common duck is in this respect the 
j most imiKirtant, although the eggs of other Anatida 
j .‘lie also used for food, and thoso of some of the other 
. weli-fontcd marine-birds are much sought after by 
, the inbabit.snts of the wild and reeky shores which 

1 ■ they Tin”, the eggs of guUs and gnaicmots 

! an important article of food to tho people of 

,jRtlM|da,nnil of some of tho Orkney and ShetlamI 
, I Island^ ns well ns to the iuhnbitaiits of Icclond and 

other far nortlicm regions. It is in quest of cegs, 
j as well ns of young birds, that tho dnngots of tlio 
: I most trcincudous precipices are braved by men 
; whom their comiKiiiions let down by ropes, and 
I who gather tho eggs from tho rock ledges. Tho 
, cn.T5ls of Labrador ore also vWted by rggers, who 
I collect the eggs of sea-binls, and c-sny them for B.a1a 
to some of tho Ainoric.sn jmrts. Tho eggs of soino 
of the sea-birds of the West Indies are of consider- 
able commercial iniport.sncc. See Ego-eied. 

EGG, CmiMisniv or. An otdinaiy good-sized hen's 
egg wciglis about 1090 grains, of w^icb tho svliitu 
ronslitutCB COO (^ins, the yolk 300, and tho shell lOtt 
Tho white or gl.airo of tho egg is a strong solution 
of AlbimiGn (q. v.) in water, and whilst readily 
inisciblewntb water in its ordin.sry state, it becomes 
insoluble when subjected to hmt, ns in boilinr an 
upg. In 100 parts, tho wliito or glairo of egg con- 
«— sv.stor, 80 5 dry albumen, 15J ; s.sHs, Ac., 4». 
Tho yolk or yolk of tho egg is composed of a strong 
solution of albumen, through which mnltitndos of 
niinnto globules of oil aro suspended, which render 
it essentially an emulsion. In 100 p.srts, it con- 
sists of— water, 53J ; ilry albumen, 17/.; oil (with 
small proportion of E.slts}, 28], 

EGG, hlvKE.Ui'E. Sco Muxs.VirE Ego, 

EGG TRADE English poultry docs not supply 
eggs in Biifficiont qu.sntit}' to meet tho home-demand, 
on nccount partly of the la^ consumption in manu- 
facturc^_ Tbo deficiency is mado np hy importa- 
tions, chiefly from France. Them aro no nio.sns of 
nsc^inmg tho number of eggs produced hy Enpi.-.l. 
poultry in tho course of a jaar; hut tho importations 


EQGA— EGG-PLANT. 


nro lecordod in parliamentaiy papcts. XheBO 
importations have largely increased intliin the last 
fen’ yearn. In 18^, they amounted to ahont G7 
millions; in 1860, to nearly 160 millions; and in 
1871 to 380,668,000, oi the valno of £1,263,612. Of 
this cnonnons amount no less than ^1,630,440 
came from Prance. Germany ■was the next, having 
sent ns 49,120,160 ; and even Spain, Portugal, and 
the Azores, owing to our fleet steam-ships, arc not 
too far off to supply our markete ■with fresh eggs. 
The imported eggs are seldom cgual in qu^iy te 
those home-produced; ■tluy are often pa^ed in 
damp straw, the odour from which TCnetrates the 
shell, and im^.irts an unpleasant uarour to ^c 
egg: There is a certain warmth in new-laid or 
good eggs, which tends to ferment the damp straw, 
or other substimeo in ■which they are packed, and 
this fermentation re-acts upon the eggs in tho way 
stated. Until tho recent remo^val of the duty, 
im]X)rted eggs paid 44. per cubic foot if from Britidi 
possessions, ana 84. if from foreign countries. 

E'GGA, a largo town of Western Africa, Taruba 
country, is situated on the right bank of tho Niger, 
in lat 8* 43' N., long. 6* 20' if It is smd to ho two 
miles long. Its streets are narrow; tho houses arc 
principally huts built of clay, the walla smooth, and 
stained ■with indigo. Great quantities of naremv 
cotton cloth, only a few inches in breadth, and 
generally dyed blue, arc manufactured here. Tito 
juhahitrmta arc enterprising and eommerciol, many 
of them possess canoes, in which they trade im and 
dowyi the Niger. These canoes arc covered by a 
of -shed, under whi^ the traders sleep at 
night. Tito chief articles of trade are bcautifally 
carved calabashes, doth not-work^orn, yams, sweet 
potatoes, dried fish, and a few European articles, 
its beads and gunpowder. The j^nlation, which is 
s.dd to bo immense, is partly ofohammcd.m and 
partly pagan. 

E'GGAB MOTH, tho name of certain species of 
moth,ofthcgcnnsi/asioeainyia,alIicdtotboBUk-worm 
motlis. One species (£. Iri/otii), of a uniform foii^ 


Egg-Bird, or Sootr Tcm [HgdrodtdidonfuUgtnotum), 

barren islets where it breeds. When visitors land 
on theso keys, tho disturbed birds rise and fly about 
in douds which darken the air, whilst tiioir turmoil 
orcreowers oven tho roar of tho breakers. I^e nest 
of the E. is merdy a little czciivation in tho sand, 
and usually contams three cg», whioh are fully two 
inches long, of a palc-oream cdoiuv qiaringly marked 
with light-brown and puiplo tints. Tho egos ore 
esteemed ddidons, and form an object of profitable 
adventure in tho months of March, Axnril, and May, 
to tlio crows of numerous small vessds, fitted out 
from Eongston, Havannah, and other West Indian 
ports. Curious customs prevail among tho egg- 
gatherers at the most frequented keys, and common 
consent has established a kind of codo of laws 
among them. Tho eggs nmoin fresh and fit for uso 
only for a short time. Along^witirthc eggs of tlic E., 
those of tho Noddy are also gathered, and those of 
tho Sandrvich Tern and other allied species; and 
tile name egg-bird, with soma prefix, is sometimes 
extended in Uc West Indies to sovcral of tho terns. 

EGG-PLANT ISolanim mdongena), an annual 



BGG~TilRTi.(ffgdroehdidonfitliginosum or Blema 
fuUginosa), n bird of tho gull family, sometimes railed 
the SooTT Teuk. It is roily larger than the common 
tern of the British shores; uoa a long, slender, 
nearly straight compressed, share bill ; very long, 
narrow, and pointed ivings, and n long deeply forked 


.V 

Eggplant (/Sblonum) : 

A, purple variety ; B, white varlcly. 

usually less ^n two feet high, with stem partially 
woody; fruit very much resembling an in 




EGHAM— EOMONT. 


appearance^ and varying in size from that of a 

lira’s egg to that of a awatfs cm, in colour mnci^y eiated with a splendid revival of the mUiovnl 
white, y^ow, or violet. Thefnut is muefi nsed M tournament, which ho gave at Eglinton Castio in 
food, not only m the . East Indies, of which -tho igso (see TonBifA»iEirr). Lord E., who was at 
plant IS a native, hut in warm countnes genomUy. ti^os Lord-lieutenant and Sheriff-principal 

Iho fnut 18 known by vanous names-aa Egg- of Ayrshirojiord Eeolor, and Dean of thc Faenfcy 
apple, Aubeiaine, Bnnjal, &c. of Glasgow Universily, &o., died in 1861. 

norlh-wcst of Surrey, b-GMONT is tho name of tho principal linrbour.of 
on toe left bank of. tlie Thames, 18 miles west of the Iklkland Moa, and of an aoSvo voWo in New 
London In the sucini^ is Eunujunedc, a mc^ Zealand,beside8^orol other unimportant places.- 

on the 'I’hanics, where W John co^e^ wift ^ 1. Porf R is on tho north coast of tho'more^toly 
liarons ijorora MLOimfr the IVlfimA CllmrbL in IQIA. x\ • • « • is • •»**»**«»« ituuwiav 


E’GINUARD, or El'KHAED, tho bioerapher of anchorago is good ; and the shores afford fresh 
Ciiarlcinagnc, w.rs liom towards the end of tho reign <^ni almost destitute of wood. — Z. Mount 

Ilf Fipin, or the beginning of that of Charlemagne, l^.is on the northerly island of its own group. 
At nn early age-, he rejiaircd to tho conrt of the raing 8840 feet above tho -ca. It is 18 tnilcs S. of 
latter monarch, and became a ptipil of Alenin. Bia Plymouth, in lat. 39* 15' S., long. 174* 13’ R 


- * nC- “"“““iP- “ in 1622 J and inherited his properly and titles froin 

**** death of paigns, biit without distincuidiuig himimlf imatly. 
son of liOllis lo DfhonnAira. nnrl fnr a niimlini* nf , , P ^ ® thrmic, E. 


MUhlhcim. Hero ho creeted a monaatc) 
changed the name of tho iilnec from MUhl 
Scliranrtadt (City of tho Blessed). Ho nov 
with his wife to consider her only as a sis 
became a monk. R died 26th .liilv 844. a 


ip finally 
Zanders 


with his wife to consider her only as a sisterTand And 1 ^ T V ^ 

I many to suppose Gia^ like his b^om-friend the 


&bTh:"‘'Ik7cra;to\f So 

sii T rm . • » 


Erbach. The counts of Erb 
from Eginlmrd. Ilia I'ila C 
about the year 820, with rcsi 
lion, as wi^ ns lanmiago and 
the moat important iiistorical 
chsiwctcr tliat has come i 
middle ngea It was frcqni 
liouk, and was thereforo cop 
best Gi-nnan cilition is that i 


PiwAf ComK eition rinit whei insurrections broke oul^ he at Inst 

A lorvnnfi It* '■ wifn . J ijcaguCp US it wus callcuo iio Bccncd to havo 

of Charlemagne! A mutual affration hod msto A^riTlMT^thD Dnk^ o^° AI^^IS^ 't 
between them, nnd on on« * 1 .. i-.- "P*?* 1567, the Diiko_ of.Alba was srat os lieute- 


rctreat impassililo without leading to a diseos-cm ms prwaro pr^ 

As the tniccs of female footsteps could ^ exm^ S""** 

suspicion. Emma c.-irricd her loror nemu il.« rn„rf. **“ . 'Vhon iUki entered Bnw- 


affectionate pair in marria^. On tius legend A?f „ 5!* snd&nly, 

Pouqufi has founded his romance of Eyinliairf^Sad a aiffing of tho he and Grant Hb^ 

J^mina, treacherously Beizcd, and earned to tho 

‘Gt’nT ATt^rnrxTTB ^ a* ■ r xi citadcl of Ghcnts Tho states of Brabant soucht to 

^.«>e withdraw R from tho bloody^tribunal, as S was 
to '>"* .also sometimes called, insKtutedby Alba, andX as a knight of tho 

fpVt vmoT GoM^Jlceee, defied ito comprteney. ^it all to 

,,, WINTOIT, ABcniDAi.D vain. Ho was called upon to justify himself against 

WiLL^si MoNTOOMEniK, Earl of, K.T., twice ninety counts of acousation; and as ho persisted 
I «io “ Ireland, was horn at Palermo to protesttog against tho incompetent of tho court, 

™ ^781 patron of tho turf and thus Imt many of the praits unanswered, he 



EGKET— EGYPT. 


was held guatyof contumacy, andalon^ririth Count 
Hooin condemned to death. On the foUoirinc 
day, Juno 4, ISOS, they ■wore both Ixdicaded in tho 
market-place of EnuK>h. Although E. hoped for 
pardon to the last, and intcreession mi made for 
him from tho highest quartern, he ^edarith tho 
j^atest composure. It is rohited tliat as ho received 
tho fatal stroke, .Tohanna Iiaaul, avho had been hia 
mistress, fell down dea^ and tho people, in a 
paroxysm of sympathy, dipped handkeichmfb in tiie 
blood that seemed shed in martyrdom to freedom, 
E. left eleven legitimate children, of whom tlirco 
wero_ sons. The wholo of his prrqierty, mav.ablo 
and immovable, avas confiscated arith the grciitest 
rigour. See Oonwpondancc deMargueri/e <f Aidriclie, 
DuthetK de Pami'i (Bruss. 1842), and Oomspon' 
dance de Philippe II. sur lee jifaira d*s Pays-Sat 
(lirussi 1848— >1851, 2 vols.}. Goctho has znado tho 
death of E the subjecs of a tragedy. 

E'GEET, a name often given to various species 


of Heron (q. v.), particularly thoso avhich, at least 
during the breeding season, have the feathers on tho 
lower jiart of the back lengthened and their barbs 
loose, so that this part of the jiltimnga is a’ety soft 
and tloaring. MoA of the egrets have beautiful 
avhiio plumage. Tho distinction between egrets and 


oihor HcronB u not^ however, vciy etron^y marked, 
and the names ate ^ften used indiseiiminatcly, 
although the name E is never ^ven to tho common 
heron. E plumes ora used for ornamental purposes, 
mrtieularly tho occipital crest and scaprdars of tho 
Ertfzx E (jtndea ffargella } ; and tho name E (Er. 
aigrette) has become a common term for a tuft of 



a avoid of nneeiiam derivation, .and .as old as tho 
age of H^er. In tho Hieroglyphs nud Coptic, it 
WM caUed Aemi or tho JBftck Land, from tho 
col^ of the soil; and by tho Hebrews Masr or 
wdilied by the Asqriians into Jfuer, and 
by the Persians into Mudraya. Hio coimtry maybe 
desenbed as tlie bed of the Nile, the cultivated terri- 
tory only extending to the limits of tho inundation. 
Tins nver runs frm tho cntar.acts of Assouan, in a 
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_ lattlo Egret (Ardca ganetta), 

feathers, alUiough it is said to bo derived irom tho 
Ifrcnch aigre, hmsh, on account of tho ImraliTieM of 
the voice of thivbird. In old Enghsh bills of fare, 
egrets are' mentioned as if they wen abundant; and 
not fewer than 1000 ' egrittes ’ are included in tho 
bill of fare of a sin^e great feast, given at the 
enthronisation of George HoviUe, Ai^bishop of 
York, in the roign of Edward IV. ; but as there is 
no otiim evidence that any spedes of E was ever 
otherwise than of very rare occurrence in Britain, 
great probability seems to attach- to the opinion 
originally odvanccdtly Dr Eleming, that perhaps 
tho lapwing might he meant, ‘the most common 
bird with n crest/ 

EGYPT, a country in Horth-cast Africa, extend- 
ing from tho Mediterraneou to tho fint cataract 
of tho Hilo, that of S^e, from lat. 24* G' to 31* 3G' 
H. .The name is denved from tho Greek Aigyplos, 
164 


northerly direction, to Denderah, where titero is ono 
grrat bend to the west ; and a few miles north of 
Caire (lak 30* Iff H.), tho river divides into two 
main streams, forming tiio Hosetta and Domiotta 
branches. 33ie other five months, which existed 
in antiquity, have silted up; the alluvial district 
endosed 1^ these mouths, and supposiri 1^ &e 
ancients to have been gained from tho sea, formed 
the andent Delta, ^o basin of tho Hilo is 
formed by tiie renges of tho Arabian hais on tho 
cost, and tiie Libyan on the west side. Tho rate 
of deposit of mud is supposed to be about G indies 
in a century. Tho costeni chain of mountains 
rises to about 1000 feet above the lovd of the 
sea. The great physical pcculiorily of Egypt is 
ths absence of ram, the land being only irrigated 
by tho omrial overflow of the HOe; The dimate is 
remorimbly mild and sound, e^edally south of the 
Ddia j and m the desert, frmn Cairo to Alexandria, 
the air contains more mdstun than to the sontii. 
From the middle of Ancust to December, ivest 
windsprevail; oast winds from that time till Maieb; 
.after tluit, uidicaltlro souA winds or K^msin till 
Juno ; and from June till August the north or 
Etesian winds. Earthquakes sio occasionally fdt; 

785 
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and tliQ tcmperatnro varies from 84° E. to 32*. to bo seen only in tbo moro Bouthem parts of tbo 
Tbo most romarlcablo pbcnonipnnn is, bovrover, tho Nile. Tbo girafib is occasiontJIy fonnd svi tbin tbo 
regnbar iucrenso of tbo Nile, fid by tbo fall of tho soutbem boraors of Egypt. 3bo jackal and bynna 
tropic.sl latns, ^vbich coinmenrc in 11° N. I.st., in tbo nro common ; also tbo idinonmon (q.v.), bo mnidi 
spnnqj nnd falling first into the WTiito, nnd then celebrated among tbo ancients: and the jerboa. Tho 
Elite Nile, rciieh Egypt in tlin middle, nnd tbo Ddtn ono.bnmpcd camel vos orimniuly introduced Im tho 
in the end of dime. In tbo middlo of July, tbo Ftolemies for tbo transit o! tbo Indian trade. Tho 
red u’.'iter appe.sra, nnd tbo riso may bo dated from other usual domestio qtmdnmda bavo existed bom 
that time ; it attains its maximum nt tbo end of tho moat nnoient times. Ot domesHo birds, 'water- 
September, and begins to decline wibly in tbo fowl were anciently tbo most numonras; tbo gallina- 
middlo of October, nnd Mib«idcs to its minimum in crons poidtty now common not being 'probably of 
April. At tbo end of November, the irrirated land baa older date than tbo Fenian invasion. T^onsbtvo 
drietl, nnd is sown, and is covcrwl with green crops, nlunys boon abundant. The Egyntian viUturo (o.v.l 


cbolcra, opblbnlmin, dinrrbrca, dyecnteiy, nnd boils [ (q. v.) nro also abundant, BanH.sn reptn’es of con- 


etrilebinginlaml for fully thirty miles, llio Mcneiy Si/tinm, tbo Chromia i'ihtiea, and tbo Jlfomynn 
in this dislnet is wild and nide, and tbo coiir"o ' ixnjrhm'hu’. The racrod beollo (.SinniiinM saeer) is 
of the ^lle IS freipiently int<-mipt<sl by cblTa one of tbo most renuirkable insects, LoeusLs nro a 
and broken m.s^es of p.siiite, fanning magnili- dro.sdnl pest. E. is still notable also for tho nbiind- 
ciiit cataract!-. The CTaiiitic regiun ti-tminnt-i at once ot tlio other cre-sturos mentioned by Moses ns 
A.i.-iiiiiin, the niiriiiit .«?yeiie. bVim the tocks lien* its pl.sgiies.— Many of tbo European trees and 
wi'rpobtaimdtbem.-itenalsfnrtbfc.iIo silandmiuin. plants are found in 11.; the date-iialm, tbo doom- 
mine moiiuminls of 'Hio va!li»y of Upjvr psilm, tho P3*cainftro, tninnri'sks, &c.| arc 

i.-wi't H liniiii.Ied by t\Mi rantp-i of bills ninning .among its moro pceiilmr Irataniasl productions ; nl'o 
iionliwnnl-tbe Ainbmn range on tbo riglil, tbo the ;iapyrus (p.iimi), wliicb nneientV rnpplicd mate- 
Liby.sn on till- left of the nvi r. Isitb alike compoi. d rial for paper, nnd the lotus (rlinin) orw.stcMiIy 
of cretaceous I irats, the pisdominaiit rock lieiiig of the Nik Tlie cxtencivo ciiUiin' ot papi-nis has 
handstoiie. fins is a durable and i.iMly wurkid bi>en, in modem tiinis, teplaecd by that of the sugar- 
••tone, .and was enmequently ext* iisively iisisl in tbo c.sne, cotton, indigo, nnd tobacco; nnd tbo plant has 
eroelioii of niicieiit Icmpifs. 'Jbe city ot 'flipbci almost dksppe.ipeiL Ooiinls and melons Iwvo 


for ftlKiut inrt imlw, irlmn it covi-n <1 !iy a tfr- tiK*J in ite rdiftce? and Fctilpttiroi ; mnito, sycnito. 
tian- niiinmulitc limestone, svlucli forms the fiirtlur lw.slt (nt Atsoiian), lirpcci.s (in tbo Cosscir 1100111 
prolongation iiortlreTinl of Iwtb ranges of lulls. ! (mriiliyty (from the quarries of Gcbel Dosbam 
Iteraiiscof tbo c.ssy iksmtogrotion of tln-JO Iwds, the oje-nwl in the reign ottho Emperor Clanib'nsl. rondl 
rccnery in llio limestone dustnets is tame nnd mono, stone, nnd lluneslonc. Alali.sster (found at Tobel- 
tnnftll^ ! xrcflllrnt. tAlilc^innfM ncenr. nn nim nf wlnoli I nmnfnnt listm 1u.An ai l •..v. . 


with moving de-ert B.snds,and in tho flat land, duciioas o‘f « 

borclenng the Nile, -mth tbo idliiviiim brmiglitdoim /JinwW.— Tho country was anciently divided 
by Its watere, and winch lias formed tho Ddta at its into 4-1 aomc3-22 in Upper, nnd ns many in Lower 
mratli. riiis alliiviiim consista of nn nigilinccoiis Egyjit. Each nomc or department bad a eeparato 
o.srtU or loam, moro or lc«s mwrd sntli sand ami a loc.al munioip.sl government ot a noraaroli or lieu- 
miartrosn sand, probably derived from tbo adjacent tomvnt-govemor, fla, bc.siile.s governors of tbo cities, 
deserts liy ™irnt wimk It is reinarimblo that of tho temples, scribes, judges, and other function^ 
this reibmeataiy deposit has no teccs of slraliflca- nries. Their limits werS mc.^sured .nnd defined by 
tion, and also tint witliin sbort dLstanew, great l.sndm.srks. This dirision, ns old ns tho 4tli dynasts^ 
vmeties .sro oWrvwl In what nro niqaivnt y syii- vnricd.in number nt lUflcront timra. Undep^Sethos 
rlTi Mr llomtria recent cx.imination I. or Pcsostris, tbero wero 30 nomcs-10 in tho 

of the Ado di-iinsits, and tbo striking eoneliisions bo nielmifl. in {n si., n.u. ic 


“ “ “ “ iicposiis lately. J7-tlio Antinoitc.s having been added. Tbo coimhy 
J n r on tbo cataracts to fiicrosyciminos was aai^ 

nnd Frodw/ions.— nio fertile at tlio Eoman period Dodoltaskoinoi In 400 JLS., 
rSnL «E>ons which Egypt was diviiletl into Augusta Frimn and Sccimdil 

1.1 ” diflcrcnt, not only in them ontlioc.ist,nnd ASgyptiacjionthowcst.thoHopte- 
Ji^i^Pr* their roology. Ono of the most nomis as far ns O^Tbynebus was n.sm^ Arabia 

™ thfcn Tholi.-u8 Froxfma^s far ns FnaoMliTami 

mM,^whicb formerly rcaclicd tbo Delta, but is now Thobais Supra to Fhihc. Under the Arabs, £ has 
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beendirided into Masr-el-B.-itri or the Delta; the 
Faiouin, El Bostani, or hliddle EtnTit ; and Es 
Said or Upper Egypt. 

The most remarkable antiquities of the country -will 
be found described under the names of the places 
Tvhere they occur : see AnoTrsAimni, Alexakdhia, 
Enron, hlisipnis, Thebes, &c.: Tvliile the more 
remarkable objects of antiquity ■null be given under 
their names, as NrLosiEEEii, Obehsk, PiUAlin), &c. 

The population of the country must have been 
largo at the earliest period, as 100,000 men -n-ere 
employed in the construction of the Great Pyramid 
alone diuing the 4th dynasty. It has been placed 
at 7,000,000 under the Pharaohs, distributed in ISOO 
torvns, Tvhich had increased to 2000 under Amasis, 
525 B. c., and upvards of 3000 under the Ptolemies. 
In the reign of Ifero, it amounted to 7,500,000, 
Tpthout the natives of Alexandria, Tvhich at the 
time of Diodorus contained 300,000 inhabitants. The 
pop. in 1844 ivas 2,500,000 ; in 1859, 5,125,000 ; and it 
IS non- estimated at 8,400,000, of whom 5,200,000 in- 
habit Egypt proper. The great bulkof the inhabitants 
consists of native Mohammedans; the Copts (q. v.) 
are estimated at 150,000, and the rest is composed 
of Bedouin Arabs, Kegroes, Abjusinians, Turks, 
S}*rians, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Western 
Emopcans. The origin.al population appe.irs, both 
from 'the language and the physical conformation 
of the mu mm ies, to have been of Asiatic orimn, 
afterwards blended with Ethiopian by subsequent 
irruptions and conquests; but there .appears to 
have been an .aboriginal race at an e.arly period, 
of copper colour, fair proportioned, although with 
rather thin legs, largo feet, rather high cheek- 
bones, and largo lips. According to Herodotus, 
Diodorus, and Plato, the system of castes prevailed 
in Egypt. The first of these authors says there 
were seven castes— of priests, warriors, cowherds, 
swineherds, innkeepers, interpreters, and pilots. 
Diodorus makes only five — priests, soldiers, culti- 
v.ators, shepherds, and artisans; and Plato the same. 
The evidence of the monuments, however, shews 
th.at these were rather conditions of society than 
castes, as the d^erent orders not only intermarried, 
but even, as in the case of priests and soldiers, 
held both employments. As in aU bureaucracies, 
the sons often obtained the same employments as 
their fathers. 

Bdigion.—Thc Egyptian religion was a philosophi- 
cal pantheism, the various athibutes of the Deify 
being divided amongst the differ. 

) /' 'N entgodsof the Pantheon. TJnliko 
( j the Greek, where a god was 
honoiu-ed in a separate temple, 

A each Egyptian divinity was ac- 
compamed by a pul or ‘com- 
^ pany’ of companion-gods. The 
njej-J/ I principal nomes and cities had 
I ^ family group of gods, con- 

w [ l n parent deity, a ^yiIc . 

and sister, and a son. Thus Ptah 
Vulcan, the eponymous and i 
principal god of Memphis, formed : 
iTH ^ circle with the goddesses P.asht i 

1 fij, and Bast; and his son Nefer ' 

Ij ' k Turn, Amen Ea at Thebes, was i 

I j .allied with Mu, Nit, .and Ehonsu. < 
tetrads, or rather triads, c 
/ A for the female principle w.as ; 
duah'sed, were often accompanied 1 

by inferior deities ; and personi- ; 

Pasht. fications of the elements, pas- ; 

sions, and senses, and feelings < 

were introduced. The ivorship of somo tri.ads, 1 
however, became universal — that of Osiris, Isis, 1 
and Homs being found all over Egypt at the earliest a 


1 period. The gods, indeed, .are stated by the Greeks 
to have been divided into three or more orders, 
mfirat contained eight gods; the second, twelve ; 
the third, an unknown number. The eif^ht gods 
of the first order were Pfcah, Ea, Shu, SC'S, Osiris, 
Set or Typhon, and Homs, according' to the Mem- 
phite ; and Amen, jMentu, Atum, Shu, Seb, Osiris, 
Set,_Hora3, and Sebak, according to the Theban 
version. Great uncertainty prevails .about the gods of 
the second and third order, and still gre.ater difficulty 
about .the genesis and natime of the gods, different 
doctrines prevailing at different times and places ; 
and the tendency to fuse different gods into one, 
particularly at a later period : Amen Ea, for example, 
being identified -with Homs ; and Homs, Ea, Ghniim, 
Mentu, and Turn being merely considered &e sun at 
(fifferent periods of his diurnal course. Very Ettle 
light is thrown on the esoteric natime of the deities 
by’ the monuments, and the classical sources are 
untrustworthy ; but the antagonism of good and 
evil is shewn by the opposition of the solar gods and 
the great dragon Apap, a type of darkness, and the 
hostUity of Osiris and Set or Typhon. Some of the 
gods were self-existent, others emanated from a father, 
and somo were born of a mother only, and others 
were the children of gre.ater gods. Their energies 
and iiowera differed, .and their types, generally -with 
human bodies, have often the heads of the ,anim.al 3 
which were their living emblems, instead of the 
human. A few foreign deities became at the close 
of the ISth dynasty engrafted into the refigious 
system — as Ear, Baal; Ae/itorafa, Ashtaroth; Jlnta, 
.^aitis; Xen, Kiun; Reshpu, Eeseph ; Set, Sat.an. 
All the gods had human p.assions and affections, 
and their mode of action was material; they 
w.alked on earth, or s.ailed through ethereal space on 
boats. The principal deities are Ptah, the opener, 
represented .as a bow-legged dw.arf or foetus; tho 
Phoenician Pataikos, the creator of the world, the 
sun and moon, out of chaos {1m) or matter {Mu), ' 
to whom belong Pasht, ‘the lioness,’ and Bast, 
Bubastis, lion-headed goddesses presiding over fire, 
and Nefer Turn, his son, a god wearing a lotus on 

his head. Next in tho cosmic order is Ebmim 

worshipped _ at Elephantine— the ram-headed god 
of the liquid element, who also 
created the matter of which the fpi 
gods were made; and connected tj 1 
with him .are the goddesses Hcka /• r'l 
tho Frog, or primeval formation, 

Sati, or ‘sunbeam,’ and Anuka, I 

alluding to the genesis of the Y_r 

cosmos. The Theban triad com- kvj 


prised Amen Ea, ‘the hidden’ 
power of the sun, the Jupiter; 

Mu, tho ‘ Mother ’ goddess or it?"' A 1 
‘ Matter,’ tho Juno ; Mat, the 
‘Shuttle,’ tho hlinerv.a; and 
Khonsn, ‘Force’ or Hercules, a /(ffWd 
lun.ar type. A subordin.ato t^o 
of Ammon is Khem, ‘tho en- 
shrined,’ who, as Hamckhi, or rj I 
Powerful Homs, imites begin- I / \ 
ning and end, or cause and effect. ill I 
The solar worship comprises Ra, 
the Sun, who traversing the ’sia, 
or empyre.al sp.aco of Gates, passes Amen Ea. 
each hour a separate region, 

•and as he descends behind the we.st hiUs of tha 
horizon, becomes Atum, also a demim-ge; while 
as Mentu, a hawk-headed god, he is Mars, and 
as EJiepra, a scarab-headed god, the male cre.ativo 
or existent principle, and is identified with Amen, 
Klmum, and other .deities. Day and m'ght, Ea .and 
his satellites pursue the .^ap or ‘ Gi.ant’ Darkness 
with alternate success. The souls of tho blessed 
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.come off from earth, and entering the boat of Ra, 
thcro enjoy the perpetual streams of light ■u*liicb 
emanate from his orb. From Ka or Helios spring 
Shu and Tef the Gemini, Athor and Ma. Seh or 
‘ Time,’ and or the *■ Firmament,* gave birth to 
Osiris, Isis, Hephthys, Set, and the ^der Homs, a 
gi'oup of terrestrial and infernal deities. The myth i 
of Osiris destroyed by his brother Set, he'nm in ' 
pieces, recovered hy Isis, and avenged by Homs Ms | 
son, embalmed by Auubis and the genii of tbo 




Annp, or Anubis. Tlioth. 

dead, and defended by Thoth, the EgjTifcian Logos, 
at the * great judgment’ before his accusers, Set 
and the conyirators, was the type of the judgment 
and future destiny of man, and all deceased were 
called by his name. See Osiris. Numerous inferior 
deities, such as Hapi, the Nile, appear either as other 
forms of the superior deities or iocal varieties of the 
mj’ths. Each deity had its sacred animal, rrhioh 
received a local avorship, and vEicli avas considered 
to ho tho_ ‘ second life ’ of the deity it represented. 
The special animal selected avas installed in the 
adytum of the temple, and gave oracular responses. 
The most remarliahio of those .animals avas the Apis 
bull of Jlemphis, vhoso aamrship had a nation.al 
e-vtonsion. The Egj-pti.ans bcliea-ed in the trans- 
mgr.ation of souls, and all not snfSciently pure to 
he admitted into the courts of the sun, or aa'hose 
bodies had perished before the expiration of 3000 
years, p,assed from body to body (see E.aiBALsnxG) 
having first descended to tho Hades, and passed 
thi-oiigh the appointed trials .and regions, endea- 
vouring to reach the manifestation to light. In 
this progress, the soul aa-as required to knoaa- and 
tell the names of the doors, regions, and their 
guardian demons through avhioh it had to p.ass 
aironoloqy and Histonj.—Oaa of the most im- 
portant points of Egyptian history is tho chrono- 
logical, involadug as it docs tlie date of the earliest 
tostoncal epoch of man. In tho time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphiis, m the 3d c. B.c., Manetho of Seben- 
nj-tus, high-priest of Heliopolis, dreav up, at the 
request of the king, a history, in avhich ho divided 
the space of time from Menes to the recouquest 
of Egypt by D.ariiis II. into 30 djm.asties. The 
avork of M.anetho has perished, hut chronolomc.al 
epitomes remain in the aa-orks of Julius Africanus 
a avntcr of 300 a.d., .and Eusebius, and George the 
SynceUiis, 800 a.d. Besides the Bible, Herodotus, 
Diodoriis, Josephus, and other avriters, especially 
Eratosthenes, also contained sources of chrouo- 
logicid mform,ation, and the learned of Europe : 
lor the last three centuries had endeaamured to ; 
reconcile the conflicting statements of these authors, ■ 
,, l^heir ciphers, .and the in.accnracy ■ 

their dctails._ Ea-en in BibUcal chronology, the i 
hnd Septuagint a-orsions gave i 


n, very different results ; but in England the chronology 
ih of Usher, -which, from the Hebreav, placed 4001 n, c “as 
ig the date of creation, and 2348 B.c. for the Delude 
or has somehoav obtained the sanction of theological 
to avriters. To reconcile these conflicting authorities, 
a tavo schools of chronological critics, called of the 
ih Long and Short Chronology, haye arisen, and the 
in epoch of Menes has been placed hy the advocates 
is of the long chronology, as Boookh, at 5702 B.c., hy 
10 Bunsen, at 3643 B.o., by Lepsins, at 3892 B.c., Ly 
Henry, at 6305 B.c. ; -while the same date falls, accord- 
mg to Sharpe, 2000 B.o., to Nolan, 2673 B.c., and 
Poole, 2717 B. c. Unfortimately, the monumental in- 
formation is defective at certain periods, -while in ail, 
the national custom of da-fcing in kings’ reigns only, 
"without the use of the con-fcrolling date of ‘any cycle, 
renders the subject still more obsem-e; for the 
Sothic cycle, or Bogstar period .of 1461 vague years, 
■was not in ofiiciaT use. The celebrated hieratic 
papyrus at Turin, of the age of the I9th dynasty, 
"wMcb contiiined n. systeiu of chronoio'^ arranged bn 
a principle of cyclic and regn.al ye,ars, has unfortu- 
nately suffered so much mutilation that it is impos-' 
sible to reconstruct it satisfactorily. It is therefore 
better to arrange the history according to the'dynastic 
successions of Manetho, giving these as -waves of 
toe, leaving the question of their duration to indi-vi- 
£ -A-t present, the elaborate systems 

of ctonology are only chronological draughts from 
recollection of a vast ruin, each more or less happy 
, or defective in some particular respects or general 
t conception. There are not sufficient monumental 
5 data for a siire conclusion about tho remoter dynas- 
! lies. Mythically, Egypt -was s.aid to have been first 
• governed by a dynasty of gods, -who, according to 
■ Manetho and other Greek authors, -n-ere ViJcan or 
! Plah, Helios tho Sun or E.a, S6s or Shu, Saturn or 
I &b, Osins or Heshar, Tjqihon or Seti, and Horns or 
. Hor. These gods reigned 13,900 years, and overo 
succeeded by tho Manes and demigods, -whose reimi 
occupied 4000 more ye.ars. But considenahle differ- 
ence exists in the fists— th.at of Tfiehes ri-ving Amen 
Mentu, Turn, Sii .and Seh, Osiris, Seti, and Horns 
tot of Memphis, Ptah, Ea, Shu, Sob, Osiris, Set, and 
Horns. _ After the reigns of the gods, the epoch of 
Menes is the first point in tho chronolony of tho 
history of ancient Egypt, .and has been ^aced, as 
above mentioned, by the riv.al systems of chronoloTr, 
Eo contemponary monmnonts of Menes exist, liut 
he is said by tradition to h.ave cornipted the sim- 
plicity of the p.atriarch.al life of the nation, instituted 
the first la-ws, and divine -u-orship, founded the 
temple of Ptah by tmning the course of the Nile, 
by means of a barr.age, to the -west at Kosheishe 
and to have founded Mennefer or Memphis, after 
some expeditions ag.ainst the Libyans, and to have 
been devoured by .a crocodile. The statue of 
Menes is represented borne in ancestral procession 
m the reigns of Kameses II. and III. at Thebes, 
but no contemporary monument of this monarch 
exists. His successor Athothis, -wrote a avork 
upon anatomy, and huUt the palace of Memphis, 
iho other Jriugs of this dynasty avere Kenkenes, 
Venephes, avho built the Pyramids at Ko or, 
Ivochome, Miehis, Semempses, and Bioneches ; but 
their names have not been identified, nor do any 
monuments of them remain. This djmasty reigned 
about 250 ye,ars, .and was succeeded by the 2d, 
■winch lasted about 300 years, but of -which no 
contemporary monuments .remain. This dynasty, 
nowevm-, introduced the -n'orship of sacred animals, 
and abolish^ the Salic law, which had hitherto 
prevailed. With the 3d dynasty of Memphites, 
which endiired about 200 years, monumental his- 
toiy propwly begins, the monumental Icing Sene- 
Icru of this dynasty ] 2 a^'iIlg conquered the Sinaitio 
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peninsuln, and opened the copper mines of tlie 
>\ .ady Slagara. The 4th dynasty, also of Mem- 
phites, had an existenco of 284 years. The cele- 
hrated canon of Turin contains fragments of the 
duration of the reigns and lives of the monarch! 
of tliis line, some of ivhich -n’crc < prolonged to 
upwards of 90 years. Monumental remains are 
found of Soris. The two Khufus built the two 
great PjTamids of Gizeh, and held the Arabian 
peninsula in subjection. Clieops, or the elder of 
tlio two Khufus, constnicted the Largest of this 
group of the pyramids by means of a forced con- 
scription, and avas regarded as a detestable and 
impious tyrant. Subsequentlj^ he repented, and 
aaTote a book in honour of the gods, which enjoyed 
a great reputation. Khafren, his successor, built the 
sccond_ of the great iijuramids, and hlencheres, or 
Jlycerimu, the third pyramid. The so-called book 
of the Ritual, avhioh dates from this period, and the 
liigh cia-ihsation which Mempliis had then attained, 
mark an epoch in Egyptian chdlisation, and the 
numerous tombs, in the vicinity of the pyramid, con- 
structed during this and the subsequent dynastj-, 
e.xliibit a highly progressing state of civilisation ; 
the cultivation of farms, the chase, the arts, enjoyed 
a gi'cat deal of the attention of the Egyptians; 
but horses and wheel-carriages were alilec unloiown, 
although the simpler mechanical instnunents and 
manufactured articles had been invented. 

flje 4th d 3 mast 3 ' began, according to Lepsius, 
3-127 E.c. The 5th, which monumentally appears 
a coptinuation of the 4th, terminates with Annos 
or OnnoE, who was kUled by Ids guards. His 
sopulolu-o wa.s the p 3 Tamid of the Mastabat-el- 
Earaoun, near Saqqarah. This 5th dynasty was, 
however, from Elephantine, and appears to have 
ruled in Upper as well as Lower Egypt, monuments 
of it being found in the Thebaid. Considerable 
difference, however, exists between Lepsius and 
Bunsen in the assignment of the royal cartouches 
of this period, Lepsius assigning them to the 6tb, 
and Bimsen to the 3d dynasty. The group of 
the-Abooseer Pyramids is of this age. The next 
dynast)', the Gth, a Memphite, was more remark- 
able, and tombs and numerous small objects of the 
period are found in Upper and Central Eg 3 ’pt, and 
in the valley of Hamamat, leading from Coptos 
to the Bed Sea. The priucip-al monarchs of this 
line were Othoes, killed by his guards ; Phiops or 
Apappus, whose reign e.xtendcd to 100 years ; and 
Kitocris, whom the legends represent as drowning 
the murderers of her brother, and constructmg the 
third Gizeh P 3 Tamid, in wliich she was buried, 
and_ which she perhaps enlarged from the old 
original sepulchre of Mycerinus, having added to it 
the revetment of red syenitio granite. Of the 7th 
, dynasty, two names. An and Assa, are supposed to 
have been found; but the monumental connection 
between the close of the Gth .and 11th dynasties, 
has not been even conjecturaUy restored, from the 
conflicting tablets of Kamak and Abydos, and the 
mutilated pap3Uii3 of Tm-in. It is not possible to 
follow the order of the succession till the 11th 
dyn.asty, nor are there monuments cither of a 
public or sepulchral nature to shew the exist- 
ence of the intermediate period, rendered more 
uninteUigiblo by the contemptuous silence of the 
lists of Manetho; one t 3 Tant, Achthoes, being alone 
mentioned in them. Considerable discrepancy 
exists between the canon of Tiuin and the lists of 
Manetho relative to this period ; the canon making 
two dynasties — one of six, tho other of 17 kings 
between ,the Gth and the 12th dynasty ; Manetho, 
8G kings, and about 500 years. The impossibility of 
reconciling these statements has given rise to the 
idea, that the lists were re.spectively Memphite and 

Theban, each having contemporary lungs. The exist- 
ence, however, of the 11th dynasty, consisting of a 
line of monarchs called Hantefs and IVIentiSietps, 
has been proved by the discoveries of their co^s 
in the tombs at Gournah and the El Assasifs, and 
the tablets of the island of IConosso and others, 
referring to the construction of the fortress of Coptos 
and in honour of the local god. The successive 
reigns and monarchs of the 12th dynasty are fixed 
by numerous monuments. Amcnemha I., the founder 
of thc'hne, opened the quarries' of Tourah, embel- 
lished An or Heliopolis, and founded the temple of 
Amen at Thebes, reigning nine years alone, and 
seven with Osirtesen I., his successor. A historical 
papyrus recording his dreams and other facts of this 
reign remains. The monuments of Osirtesen I. exist 
in the Faioum at Benihassan and Heliopolis ; he 
subjected some of tbo Ethiopian tribes. During his 
reign there occurred a famine ; and in the 38th 
year of his reign, he associated Amenemha II. into 
the government for four years. Little of historical 
import is kno^vn of his successors, Amenemha II. 
and Osirtesen II., except their conquest of Kash 
or Ethiopia, and tho arrival of a tribe of 36 Amu or 
Semitics in the sixth year of Osirtesen II. These 
resemble, in their costume and physiognomy, the 
Hebrews, and have been supposed to represent 
the amval of Jacob in Egypt, Osirtesen HI., 
his successor, estabbshed the southern frontier at 
Samneh, which he fortided; and was subsequently 
deified in Nubia, and received, in the reign of 
Thothmes III., a worship in that region, and forti- 
fied Coptos. His successor, Amenemha III., exca- 
vated the Birket-cl-ICeroun or Mceris lake; con- 
structed the Labyrinth, composed of GOOD rooms ; 
the Pyramid of Crocodilopolis, in its vicinity; 
and the temple of the goddess Athor at the Sara- 
bout-cl-Khadem. His successors, Amenemha IV. 
and tho <^uecn Scbelinefru, aro only known from 
the remains of the Labyrinth, and some inferior ‘ 
monuments. Tho same dilBculty of tracing the 
succession which exists between the Ctlx and 12th, 
occurs again hebveen the 12th and 15th. The 
most plausible conjecture, however, is that the 
13th (Diospobte) and the 14th Xoite dynasty, in 
Lower Egypt, were contemporaneous, and that the 
15th and 16th Theban and Diospolitan had for 
their contemporaries the 17th Hykshos or Shep- 
herd dynasty in Lower Egypt. The monarchs 
of tho 14th dynasty appear from the meruments 
to have been occupied m regulating the course of 
the Nile at Samneh, while their power reached 
from the isle of Argo to El Hamamat, and they 
engaged in traffic with tho Phoenicians. About 
2000 B. c., the advance of the Assyrians in Asia, 
or some internal revolution, precipitated the so- 
called Hylcshos or Shepherd Kings, who appear to 
have been Arabs or Phoenicians, on Lower Egypt. 
These invaders overthrew the Xoite dynasty of 
Lower E^ypt, toolc Memphis by assault, and 
established themselves in the city of Haouar or 
Avaris, subsequently called Tanis, where their 
monuments still exist. But the Egyptian rulers 
of Upper Egypt overthrew their rule, and under 
Ra-skenen, the last lung of the 16th d 3 masty, 
Avaris was invested, while his successor, Aalimes I., 
of the 17th, took it by assault, besieged Saraban 
or Sharon, and attacked the mountaineers of Nubia. 

The Hykshos endeavoured to substitute the worship 
of Sut or Set for lla or the Sun, hut Aahmes 1. 
restored the ancient temples, and opened the 
quarries of Tourah. Amenophis I., his son and 
successor, who reigned under the tutelage of his 
mother, continued the Ethiopian campaigns, and 
embellished Thebes. Thothmes I. carried hia 
arms to Tombos, in tbo heart of Nubia, and into 
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Naharaina or Mesopotamia, and emboUislied Tliclics. 
Tliothmcs IL, ■n'lio reigned under the guardianship 
of Hatasu. defeated the Shos. His urother and 
successor, Tliothmcs III., elevated E. to tho highest 
pinuaclo of glory ; and hy tho 
victory of Megiddo, in his 23d 
year, subjected tho whole of 
y^Tia and part of Mesopo- 
tamia to his arms, receiving 
immenso tributes from Kasu 
and the Ethiopian races of 
tho south, tho islands of the 
sea, .and iVssyria, Babylon, 
I’hfcnicia, and Central jVsia, 
and endowing tho Temple of 
Thebes irith tho revenues of 
tributaiy cities. A c.alondar 
prcscn-cd at Elephantine re- 
cording tho holiaoal rise of 
tho Dog-star on tho 2Sth 
Ejiiphi, shows that tho yc.ar 
14-14 r.c. fell in his reign. 
Tliotnmes III. recovered tlio 
copper mines of Magarnh, 
and decorated .aU Egypt 
Amenophis II. continuod^the 
conquests of tho Ruten, took 
Rineieh by .assault, and vanquished tho Ethiopians. 
Tliothmcs ^IV. is supposed to h.avc erected tho 
Great Splunx. Amenophis III. maintained the 
frontiers of tho empire. .\t this period, a heresy 
becamo introduced into II. f.avourcd bj* the queen 
Tai.a. ibmcnophis IV. bcc.amo a worshipper of the 
.\toii or Bol.ar orb, to tho exclusion ot the other 
deities of E., especially of .•Vmen Ra. TTio c.apit.al 
was removed to Tcl-cl-Amam.a or eU.abastron ; 
tho king ch.auged his n.amo to Alriiuen.atnen, and 
a succession of tlirco heretic inonarchs ruled E. for 
about 33 years, till Ilarcmiiebi or Homs restored 
tho orthodo.v faith aud tho limits of empire. 

Tho link which connects tho last mouarclis of 
the ISfh to tho inonarchs of tho Iflth dj-nasty h.as 
been lost ; hut Horus was succeeded by il.amescs I. 

the first of a long lino of mon.archs — who 
appears to have formed a treatj’ n-ith tho Khita or 
Hittites, and to havo advanced the conquests of 
E. to tho Wady Half.a. Ho was Buccoeded by Seti 1. 
or Sethos, who attacked tho Rcinenu or iWmonians, 
tho Rutennu, ,aiul the Shasu or Shcjiherds, who had 
•again advanced to tho Pa-Idietcm or Pithoum, on 
the confines of Egjqit. Is.sdiaraina or hlcsopotamia, 
and Sham or Syri.a, PAnt or Phccuicia, had also 
been inv.adcd by his .anus. Tlio city of Atsb or 
Katsh, tbe supposed Cadj-tis. was also besieged by 
SetUos, svboso Asiatic victories introduced into E. 
the u orsbip of Baal and Asbtarotb. Tj-ro, Av.athus, 
and Betbanatb in Canaan, wero garrisoned by bis 
forces. E. svas also embellished arith m.anj- noble 
monuments in his reign. Ho was hurled in a 
deep eic.av.ated rock-tomb in tho Bib.an-cl-JIolook 
tho^ Idn^s of tlic IStli and lOtli d^'oastics having 
substituted long e.xcavatcd tunnels or oyringos, in 
the mountains of the .[Vr.abi.an chaiu of Western 
rhobe-s, for the ostentatious pjTamids in use from 
tho -Ith to tho 12th dynast}-, which attracted tho 
cupidity of thp invaders of Egypt. Rame.scs IL, 
the son of Seti I., seems to havo snccocdcd him at 
the very youthful ago of seven. In his fifth year, 
ho defeated tho Khita and their S}'ri.an coafedcr.atc 3 
at tho battle of Katsh, in avhich many of tho 
prmccs and ofllcors of the IChiLa avoro droamed in 
tho ria-cr jVninat.a, or Orontes. Tho battle endured 
^vo days, and the pancg}Tio of an Egj-ptian scribo, 
ientauT, has invested Ramoses avith the power of 
a god. Tlio aa*ar lasted till his ninth year, and tho 
™ok Sh.aluma or Salem, tho ancient site of 


Jerus.alcm, and other cities. In his taa-enty-first 
year, a treaty of peaco and extradition was estab- 
lished between the taa-o coimtries, and Rameses 



m.arried a princess of this nation. It is the tablet 
of this monarch which is foimd at tho Hahr-el- 
Kelb, or Passes of tho Lyons, near Bc}Tout. This 
monarch subjected Ethiopia, which had revolted, 
to his arms, reimposed the tribute, and placed tho 
countiy again under the goa-emment of the princes 
of Ethiopia, or Egyptian a-iceroys. He also est.ah- 
lishcd a fleet on the Iilcditerranean. His namo 
and repuLalion formed tho basis of tbo legendary 
^ Scsostns; tho exploits of the monarol^ of tno ISth 
j d}-n.-isty, and jirohahly of his successors, being 
united avith his f.imc. Tho reign of Rameses, 
although it exhibits a decline of .art, yet demon- 
strates E. to have been in tbo height of its glory ; 
and his epoch appears to havo been nlxrat 1322 b, c., 
a 6peci.al c.aleiidar haa-ing boon sculptured to record 
the coincidcnco of tbo liclinc.al rising of tbe Dog- 
star and 1st Tbotli, or commencement of tlio fixetl 
and c.anicul.ar year. His place of bnri.al is imccr- 
taia — Perhaps in tbo vaults of tbo Ramesseum. 
His tnirtcentb sen, Jilorionptah or Menepbthes, 

I succeeded him upon tbe throne, transferred tbo 
c.apital to Jlcmpbis, successfully contended avith the 
Tamahu or Libyans and tho R.abu, .and .appears to 
bo the AmenophE of Jlanotho, and tho Pharaoh of 
tho Exodus. Ho introduced tho heretical avorsliip of 
Sut, Seth, or T}-phon, aud was succeeded by Sethos 
IL, Amenmes, Sipthah, Taiisri, and Setineldit, 
whoso inglorious reigns close tho 19th dynast}-. 
Tho connection of Ramoses HI. avith the previous 
dynasty is obscure. This monarch was chiefly at 
aa-ar aaath tho Philistines, and tho other maritime 
tnbes of Greece and Asia Elinor, and gained naa-al 
aactorics in tho ^Icditcrrancan, and repeated tho 
conquest of Ethiopi.a. He was foUoaved by tho 
splendid but inglorious line of tbo Ramessids, tlio 
sixth of avhom gained a-ictorics in Ethiopia; and 
tho twelfth of avhom, having married a princess 
of tho land of Bakhten, Bent tbe ark of the god 
Khous to Balditon, at tho request ot tho monarch 
of that country, for the euro of tho queen’s sister. 
Tho f.aU of this d}-n.asty .appears to luave been 
oaamg to internal revolution, ns their T.anito suc- 
cessors hold tho office of high priests of Amen Ra 
at Thebes. They held tho goa-ernmeut for 130 
years, .and entertained foreign rcl.ations, one of tho 
monarchs having married a princess of tho Rutonnu. 
llio 22a dynnsty, the monumental, is rather con* 
lusc^ They we also high priests of Amen Ea. , 
blnashank I. is tho Biblical SIusb.ak. His invasion 
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12,000 chariots and 60,000 cavalry, 
and the capture of Jerusalem, is recorded on the 
portico of the Buhastites at Karnak. The other 
monarehs of this line, Osorkon I., Takelot I., and 
liavG left) no remarkable records; 
and the (l 3 masty, ■U’hicli appears of foreign origin, 
IS more clironologically than historically impor- 
tant, the taking or Jerusalem falling bctsv’een 9S9 
and 959 u.^c. The 23d Tanite dynasty, which 
succeeded it, exhibits a decadence in E., and 
was succeeded by the 24th dynast^', of a sinr'le 
monarch, the celebrated, Bekenrenf or Bocebons, 
who reformed the laws ; but having been taken 
prisoner by the Ethiopian Sahaco, ‘of the 25th 
dynasty, w’as burned <alive. From this period, the 
history of E. becomes involved 'with that of ; 
Judma and Greece. Tirhaka came to the assist- 1 
nnce of^Hezekiah against Sennacherib, and built I 
the temple of Gebel Barkal. Accorc^g to this 
I Ass 3 Tian cuneiform inscription, the Ethiopians were 
expelled by the Assyrians, and the country placed 
under various monarehs. This state of affairs 'U’as 
closed by the rise of Psammitichus L of the 26tli 
dynasty, who, by the aid of Greek mercenaries, 
ovcrfc^cw the other petty princes. His age marks 
a revival in art, and restoration of the old const!- 
riition of the empire. His successor, Kekao or 
Ise^os II., planned the canal across the isthmus 
j frona which ho desisted, ‘U'nmcd by the 
advice of an oracle, after Laving lost 120,000 men 
in the attempt. Under his reign, the Phoenician 
navigators first passed the lino. After defeating 
Josiah, king of Judah, and conciuering Palestine, ho 
was himself defeated by Hebuchadnezzar at Kar- 
kcmish. Psampoitichus IT. earned his arms into 
Ethiopia. Apries, his successor, having lost all 
the conquests, was deposed byAmasis, hia successor, 
and strangled* Amaria favoured in different ways 
the Greek colonics in E., and married a C^c- 
nsan wife, and conquered Cyprus, but incurred the 
enmity of Cambyses, who overthrew his son and 

successor at the battle of Pelusium (520 527 D.c.). 

Cambyses treated E. •with considerable mode- 
ration, but after an unsuccessful expedition against 
t^hc EfcMopians, lost his reason, stabbed the 
bull Apis, and committed various atrocities. His 
successor, Darius L, governed E. >vith more pru- 
dence ; but Xerxes L and Artaxcnces L had sac- 
ccssiyely to reduce it to subjection, which they , 
did in spite of assistance rendered to it by the < 
Athenians. The 27tli dynasty of Persians was 
followed by the Saite line, the 28th, Amyrtmus ! 
and Pausins, who still held ground against the ' 
Persians ; the 29tli, hlendesian dynasty of Neph- j 
crehes and Achoreus, maintained a Greek alliance ; , 
and the 30th, Sebennytic, consisted of Nectanebes I., 1 
who successfully resisted Pbamabazus and tho | 
Ijiliicrates; of Teos, wlio emploj’ed Agesilaus; and < 
Isectanebes 11., who fled into Ethiopia before tho ' 
Persians (340 B.O.), ] 

From ^ this tune, E. retnained a province of 1 
Persia till its conquest by Alexander the Great, ( 
who founded Alexandria, Subsequently, E. passed i 
under the Greek rule, and the language of the c 
government, and the administration and philo- i 
Bophy, became essentially Greelc. Tho court of the -n 
P tolemies hccamo the centre of learning and philo- I 
Bophy ; and Ptolemy Philadelphus, successful in t 
his external wars, built the Museum, founded tho t 
library of .Mexandpa, purchased the most valuable I 
of manuscripts, engaged the most celebrated pro- ( 

Xl- - Cl i • i i ... ^ _ 


fessors, and had the Soptuagint translation made 
of the Hehreiv Scriptures, and tho Egyptian history 
of Manetho drawn up. _ His snooessor, Euergetes, 


of Manetho drawn np. His snooessor, Euergetes, 
pushed tho southern jOniits of his empire to Axum, 
Philopator (221—204 B. c.) warred wrth Antiochus, 


pemecuted tho Jews, and encouraged learning, 
le Epiphanes (204 — 180 n. o.) encountered repeated 
!r rebellions, and was sueoeeded by Philometor (ISO— 
d 145 B, c.) and Euergetes II. (145—116 B. o.), by Soter 
ij II. and Cleopatra till 106 B.c., .and by Alexander 
1, (87 B.C.), under whom Thebes rehellod; then by 
•- Cleopatra Berenice, Alexander II. (SO B. c.), and 
9 Neos Dionysus (51 B. a), -and finally by the celebrated 
h Cleopatra ; and after the battle of Aotium (30 B. c.), 
i E. passed into tho condition of a province of 
e Borne, governed always by a Boman governor of 
I, the equestrian, not senatorial rank, 
a Tho most important events in E. under the Boman 
i rule were — the introduction of the Julian year by 
c Augustus (24 £. a), the risit of Vespasian to Alex- 
f .andria (70 A. D.), and that of Hadrian (122 x n.), 

• the development of the Gnostic heresy, tho visit 
b of Caracalfa (211 xx>,), the conquest of E. by 
3 Zenohia (270 A.D.), the revolt of Firmus (272 A.B.), 
j the persecution of Diocletian (304 A.J>,), and the rise 
I of Mnnieheism, tho great Arian controversy in 
3 tho reign of Constantine, tho rise of asceticism, 

1 magic, and astrology, and the final destruction of 
, paganism (379 A.D.). 

! At the division of the empire (395 A. B.), E. fell 

• to the Eastern Empire, and, at its fall, had become 

• one of tho Great Patriarchates of the Christian 
I Church; but owing to tho rch'gious feuds of the 
; Jacobites and Mel^tes, it became a province of 
I Persia (616 XD.) for 12 years. The Copti^ovemor 

Makaukas, who reigned in tho name of !^raclius, 

; endeavoured to make himself indmiendent, and 
invited tho arms of the Arabs, and Omar I. easily 
conquered Egypt, in the nineteenth year of tho Heghra 
^40 X n.). Although Alexandria was retaken by 
Constantino III,, the Arabs drove him out, and main- 
tained their conquest, and E. remained an appanage 
of the califat. It afterwards passed into the 
dynasty of the Thonlounides (868 XD.), the second 
of whom extended liis Idngdom to tho Enpliratcs ; 
but a new d^asty, the Alcshidido, succeeded in 
935 A.I)., to give way to the Fatimide in 9G9 a.b., 
under which Cairo was built, and Egypt regained 
some of its prosperity, although in 1118 a.d. Baldwin 
L burned the maritime town of Faramah. Subse- 
quently, it passed under the Ayouhites, .and Saladin, 
who fortified Cairo, built the citadel, excavated the 
well, and erected tho CTanaries of Jusuf. In 1218 
A.D., the Crusaders took D.amietta, but were subse- 
quently ^ven back in 1221 XD. One of tho later 
princes, Saleh-Ncdjim Eddin, built tho castle of 
Bhodah, and crc.ated the order of Mamelukes ; but 
Louis IX. of Eranoe (1248 A.D.) took Damietta 
and gained tho battle of Mansourah. In 1254, tho 
Ayouhites entirely fell and E. becamo subject to 
the Baharito and Bordjito Mamelukes, under whoso 
government it flourished, and even pushed its 
conquests to Cyprus and Asia Minor, till, in 1517, 
Tollman Bey fell into tho power of Selim I., and E. 
became a province of tho Turks, and admim’stered 
by jiashas. In 1601, the use of tobacco was intro- 
duced. Constant rebellions of the Mamelukes, and 
the violence of contending factions, distracted the 
country. Tho most remarkable event of this period 
I W.-13 the French invasion by Bonaparte in 1798, 
which, by the conquest of Alexandria, and the 
battle of the Pyramids against tho Mamelukes, led 
tfi the entire subjection of the cpuntiy, from which 
the French were finally expelled by tho Turks and 
British in 1801, and tho country restored to tho 
Ottoman Porte. The rise of Mohammed Ali in 1800 
imparted a galvanic prosperity to E., by tho destruc- 
tion of the Mamelukes, the formation of a regular 
army, tho mcrease of security, the improvement of 
i'be irrigation, and the introduction of European 
civilisation. In I81G, Mohammed All rendered part 
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of Arabia tributary by means of liis son-in-law, 
Ibrahim ; and although he lost his fleet at -Efavarino 
in 1827, he was subsequentlj' sufSciently powerful 
to wrest SjTia from the Porte, and to hold it as 
tributarj” by the treaty of ICutaliia in 1S35. The 
victory of Nisib, in 1839, would have elevated him 
to the throne of Constantinople j but the quadruple 
nlliance in 1810, the fall of St Jean d’Acre to the 
British, and the evacuation of Syria, compelled him 
to limit his power to the pashalik of Egypt. In 
1849, Mohammed Ali died, and was succeeded by 
Abbas Pash.a, his grandson, replaced in turn by 
S.aid Pasha in 1854. In 18GG, an annual assembly 
of representatives avas established in E, The pre- 
sent })asha is Ismail, who succeeded his uncle Said 
in 18_G3, and avho bears the herodit.ary title of 
Khedive, The Suez canal was opened in 18G9. The 
Khedive, through Sir Samtiel Balcer, has suppressed 
the slave-trade of IChartoum and the Kile, and 
extended his dominions southwards. By a flrmaii, 
issued Juno 8, 1873, the Sult,an granted to the 
Khedive the previously witliheld rights of conclud- 
ing treaties, and of maintaining armies, thereby 
making him an absolute sovereign. 

Cwilisatioiu - — There now only'rcmains to consider 
the old oi\-ilieation of the EgiTitians, which had 
made such strides at an early period of their histoiy. 
In the sciences, as early as the 4th dynasty, the 
notation of time, the decimal 33'3tem of numbera, 
weights and measures adjiusted to a pound of 1400 
grains, tho geographical division of the coiintri-, and 
tho^ division of the year (ft ,3G,i daj's) into three 
periods (of four months of 30 days) and twelve 
luqnths, were .already laioini, while the form of tho 
buildings implies a knowledge of geometry and its 
sister sciences. An empirical knowledge of astro- 
nomy was probably jiossesscd ; nor could tho arts 
liavo reached such a high development without some 
ncquamtance with chemistry ; and tradition assigns 
a knowledge of medicine and anatomy to a still 
earlier age. Tho art of litorarj’’ composition .also 
existed in tho 11th dj’iiastj', for fragments of tho 
religious or so-c.aIled Hermetic books of that aeo 
havo reached ms (see P.-vrynus) ; and Clioops himsSf 


period ; not only avere the chambers and temples 
and other edifices, squared and directed to face the 
cardinal points, but the use of a kind of false arch 
or stones disposed so as to form an angle overhead 
to relievo superincumbent pressure, en decharge, was 
practised .as early as the 4th, and the vault or arch 
w.a3 in existence in the 11th and 18th dynasties 
eight centuries before that of the Cloaca M.ixim.a 
I of Borne. Columns were in use as early as the 4th 
dynasty; and in the 12th, the so-caUed proto-Borio 
ones of Benihassan, with their comiefes and tri- 
gljqihs, shew th.at the Greeks derived tliis order of 
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Facade of Egyptian Temple. 

architecture' from Egj’pt. The symmetric arrange- 
ment of the temjiles, consisting of rcctangul.ar coiirt- 
y.ard3 and hypmthral halls of many columns, built 
before tho original shi-ine, vdth their gateways, 
slichtlv converrin!? to the .mev 




ES4Tt's» Arch : 

arched with stone, of the time of Psam- 
otiicr places “''“rfl on the roof to tho left, and 

was an author of renown. The language of tho 
periM, although concise and obscure, w.as neverthc- 
less fixed ; .and a code of manners and moiaals, under 
the bth djmasty, has been handed dotvn. Architec- 
^"^”792''^ uttained great refinement at an early 


. uuuijoiv vooc unnijISKI, 

1 and tho pjTamid (see PvnAJnD), forms admirably 

2 .adapted to resist the inroad of time, not to moii- 
j tion the rem.arkably fine masomy, prove the hi'ih 
5 development this art had acquired at the remotest 

Decorated Doorway, 

age. Nor was sculpture less advanced, for long 
before Diodalus, tbo statues of the 4ih dynnstt- 
at least 2000 n. c., had been moulded avith great 
accitr.acy to a fixed canon; nnd although their 
nrchitcctnr.al cmplojunent had rendered tlieir action 
rcotiline.ar— such as the arms pendent, the left foot 
advanced, and tho foot not detached but avhen in 
stone, avith tho p.art between them reserved— and the 
e.ars were placed too high in tho head, and a kind 
of pUliir av.as fixed hehind in standing figures, yet in 
portnaituro they h.wl att.ained to great perfection, 
bcidpturc, indeed, in tho htmian form w.a3 alw.aa'a 
rcsfrictcd to a foav cona-entional attitudes ; hut some 
ot tho lions and sphinxes are executed with a spirit 
suip.assmg the power of Greek artists. A peculiar 
kind of has-rehef preanafied in E.. the figures being 
sunk beloav the surface lilco the intaglio figures of 
a gem but m slightly convex relief, not concave, 
ibis Btj-lc, called c.avo-rih'evo, or intaglio, has been 
Imost successful in preserving tho lueroglyphs nnd 
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nnagl^-phs of the monuments. Bronze statues cast 
from inouldSj and having a Jeadeu or other core, 

/tl\ J!n 


Head of Hameses 11. Uali-ha-li-ra. 

were first made in E., and siil)scqiicn6Iy intro- 
duced into Greece liy Rlioicus. Tliia art flourislied 
best under the earlier dj-nasties, and had much 
degenerated in the lOtli and 20th, .although subse- 
quently revived hy the 2Gth. Painting appe-ared at 
tue same age ehiefly in temperil or whitewashed 
, surfaces, although fresco avas 

occasionally used, and enc.austic 
■ fl I ) appears only under the Greeks 
1 / / Romans. This art, of course, 

fT r/ 5 ■w’aa freer than sculpture, hnt yet 

- pi a riftid architectural char- 

acter, .and followed the same 
danou as seulpturc, the colours 
csw us_ed_ being generally tho jiure or 

rq primitive, and tho background 

uniformly _ white. Tlio arohitcc- 
. f tur.al details of Egyptian temples 

L and tho hieroglyphs appear to 

1—1 have been alw.ays coloured, and 

Sislrum, added additional chami to the 

Ecidptures. Tho religions papyri 
or rituals were .abo often embellished avith elabor- 
ately coloured vignettes, resembb'ng the illumin- 
•ations of modern manuserlpts. Nor had tho Egyp- 
thans attained less eminence in tho art of music, 
the harp and fiute appeariug in use as early as 


[ 4 ^' . 

*ra. 


the jingling sistram, in the 4th. Many of tho 
instruments aro of great size, and must have pro- 
duced considerable effect. Nor was the .art of song 
wanting, and mcasuied recitations or songs occur 
on monuments of tlie 12th dynasty, wddlo the 
lay3_ of Maneros traditionally d.ated to a still 
earlier period. Poetry, indeed, avas at all times 
in use, and tho antithetic genius of the language 
suggested the application of the strophe and 
.antistrophe (see HiEROGLYPmcs), although it is 
not possible to define the metre. In the mechani- 
cal .art's, many inventions had been made : the 
hloaa'-pipe, used as ,a bellows, appears in tile Ctli 



Bellows. 

dynasty; bellows .and siphons in tho 18th. Hio 
saw, the adze, tho chisel, press, hal.ance, and 


Sislrum. 





Siphons, used in tlio year 1455 B.O. 

lever appear in the oth, tho harpoon in tho 12fch, 
razors in tho 12fch, the- plough and other agricul- 
tural implements in tho 5th. Glass of an opaquo 
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Egyp'tian Glass-blowers. ^ V A" — ^ 

ij 12£5i ^ »c-3 a 

tho 4th, and heptachord and pentachord lyres as 4 

early as the 12th dynasty; besides which, drums, boltlcs representea in the Ecnlptnrca of Thebes; 

tambourines, flutes, cymbals, trumnets. and miitars J. Ceptoin Henrej’s Bless bend, about the real site; 4, the 
.are seen in the 18th, and the national inst^ent,’ who Twed l“oo a.cf 
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kind is seen in tke 4th, r.nd dated specimens in the 
reicn of Thothmes HL (1445 e.c.), give the priority 
to 'E. (see Glass) ; the oldest transparent glass, the 
Assyrian, not dating older than Sargina (711 n.c.']. 
A glazed pottery or porcelain (sec Pottzt.y), the 
potter’s ■U’heel, and the kiln, appear in the 4th; and 
the art of metallurg}', vnth the nse of tin, at the 
same period. In the military art, the Egyptians used 
at an early age defensive armour of shield, cuirasses 
of quilted leather, and helmets ; Tvhilc spears, clubs, 
maces, s-words, daggers, borrs, and hatchets formed 
their offensive weapons. For sieges, the}’ employed 
the testudo, ladders, torches and lanterns, and 









A Gu.ird 3p|ian.’ntly mth a Lantom. 

mines. The .army •n'as composed of infantry till 
the beginning of the ISth dyn-i^y, when rvar-chariots 
were introduced ; for, prior to that period, the ass 
only was knomi and used for transport ; and car- 
riages not haying boon invented, persons and goods 
were transportcxi, on the panniers of asses, or on .a 
kind of saddle slung botsveon two of these useful 
animab. IVar-boats no doubt cristed at an c.arly 
period, and arc mentioned as e.arly as the 12th 
dynasty': but sea-going vessels not till the IStb, 
and no fleet till the 19'th. Tbo KUe, bowever, was 
constantly navigated by row-galleys with sails. 
An extensive commerce yvas carried on with 
neighbouring nations, and thob tribute enriched 
the country with slaves, cattle, gems, v.aluablo 
mct.ab, and objects of cariosity. Earo animab 
were collected for ostent-atiom Under the earlier 
dynasties, the chief occupation of the nation appears 
to h.ave been rearing cattle, cultivating grain, 
indulging in banquets, fishing, fowling, .and tho 
chase, and tlio cstabUshinent of each noble contained 
in itself all tho organisation and artificers ncces- 
s.ary for its maintenance. How transactions avero 
carried on without tho use of money, b not 
a'cry clear, unless gold circulated moulded in tho 
shape of rings adjusted to a given weight, but 
coin plate b mentioned by its pounds, mna, and 
its ounces, lut. Tho Persians first introduced 
money. See IfcinsiiATics. The wealth of families 
was, however, spent on the tombs and furniture 
of tho dead, and the prep.arations for embalm- 
ing, which were on so v.ast a scale that filial 
piety did not disdain to mortgage not only tho 
sepulclires, but the very mummies of its ancestors. 
See Eucalmixg. Amusements were various, from 
the single-stick and juggling, the d.anco of almehs, 
the bull-fight, to draughts, dice, and morris. In 
fact, ancient Egypt had a material civilbation, 
which exerted .all the requirements of industry, and 
forgot none of idleness. Pleasure was the object of 
cxbtencc, not, however, untempered by the voice of 
reason or the appeab of conscience, tho moral code 
ofdutiesbeingaspuro as that of contemporary nations. 


Tho civil government was administered by tbo 
three upper castes. The priests, distinguished by 
their superior knowledge, cleanliness, and godliness, 
had tho ecclesiastical; the temples being adminis- 
tered by high priests and an inferior hierarchy, 
with overseers, and governors of revenues, domains, 
and donatives. Each temple, like a monastic insti- 
tution, had its carefully subdivided organbation, 
each denizen having a separata charge or jurisdic- 
tion. The political and civil government was 
administered by royal scribes, or secretaries of state, 
who attended to the revenue, justice, foreign affairs, 
and all the interests of the executive. Sacred scribes 
attended to the ecclesiastic interests, and inferior 
scribes to the local interests. The public works, 
the collection of grain, and of the linen dues ; the 
cattle, workmen, wells, irrigation, had each their 
separate superintendents and scribes. The mili tary 
force of 410,000 men, at a latCT period, comprising 
all arms of the service, was ruled with severe db- 
cipline, and under the direction of 'nomarchs ijia), 
colonels [hrai], captains [mer), and lieutenants 
(alnu). The criminal and civil law was adminb- 
tered by judges {satem en ash), who held traveUing 
assizes, and to whoso tribunab the necessary 
officers were attached. The .athlophoros or stan- 
dard-bearer abo transmitted the decrees of the 
roynl chancery. Tho execution of deeds required 
so many witnesses that fraud , evidently often 
occurred. Tho superior position of women in tho 
social scale, not^thstauding the pennbsion to 
many within degrees of consanguinity usually for- 
bidden, shews that the Egypti.ans reached a hicher 
point of delicacy and refinement than either their 
western or eastern contemporaries. Colossal in its 
art, profoimd in its philosophy and religion, and 
in possession of tho knowledge of tho .arts and 
sciences, E. exhibits tho .astonishing .phenomenon 
of an uncxi)cctcdly high and ancient civilisation. 
See Bimsen, jU^ryptais-StsUe, 5 vob. Svo, H.amb, 
and Goth., 1S45— 1S57 ; Lepsins, Dsnhmaler der 
Adjtjp'.en, 12 vob._ folio, 1S49 — ISCO; Hosellini, 
Zlomtmenti dclV Egxtlo e deUa A’liWa, Svo and folio, 
Pisa, 1S40; Sharpe, History of £yirpt, Svo, Lend 
1846; Brugse^ Bistoire d’Eyypte, 4'to, Leip. 1S49; 
Lepsins, KCnigsbuch, der Alien Jepypfer, 4to, Ber. 
1S5S ; Wilkinson, Banners and Customs of the 
Egyptians, C vob. Svo, Lond. 1S47; Lane, Bodem 
Egyptians, 2 vob. Svo, Lond 1&12. 

EGT'PTLVE' V U'LTUBE (Beophron perenop- 
terus), one of the smaller Vulturidce, of a genus 
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E^jTptian Tulture and Young. 

differing from the true vultures in tlie slender bill, 
Trhich is covered for more than half its length \rith 
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a nalced cere, and sharply hooked at the point. Tho 
head and throat are naked, but feathers extend 
fdong tho hade of tho neck to the crown. Ihe E.V. 
IB not much larger than a raven. The plumage 
of the male is white, except the great quill-feathers, 
wMch are black. This bird is plentiful in Egypt, 
where it renders important service— as also in 
Turkey, Syria, .and other countries — ^iu devouring 
and BO cleansing away carrion from the vicinity of 
human abodes. It is constantly to be seen in tho 
streets of towns, and seems to bo aware that it is 
regarded with favour, and enjo 3 ’S the protection 
of mankind. Europeans in Egypt often c.all it 
Pharaoh’s JHen, or Ph.araoh’s Chicken. It follows 
caravans in tho desert, to devour whatever dies. 
Numbers are often seen congregated together, hut 
the E_. V. is not truly gregarious, .and lives generally 
in pairs. Its geographic r.ange o-xtends over the 
avhole of Africa, and great part of Asia; it is com- 
mon m m.any parts of the south of Europe, is an 
ii^abitant of the Alps and tho Pyrenees, sometimes 
visits more northern regions, .and has been Idllcd in 
England. 

E'ENINGEIT, a town of 'WUrtemberg, situated 
21 mhos south-south-cast of Stuttg.art, is the ren- 
dezvous of a gre.at number of pedlors who traverse 
the neighbourmg districts for tho purpose of dis- 
posing of their avares. Pop. about 5000. 

E'HRBNBCEG, CmasTLur GoimtiED, one of 
the most distinguished natiu.alists of Germ.any, 
was,. bom, 19th April 1795, .at Dclitscb, in Prussi.an 
Saxony.- AJthou^ ho had been originally intended 
for tho clerical profession, ho early relinquished tho 
study of theolo®' in favour of medicine ; and after 
having attended the classes at the medical faculty 
at Leipsic for two ye-ars, ho removed in 1817 to 
Berlin, where ho graduated in medioino in 1818. 
I^ favourite study at this period w.as botany, and 
his earliest publications are devoted to bohanical 
subjects, and more especially to such as dem.and 
the_ use of tho microscope — an instrument with 
which tto name and reputation of E. must ever 
remain inseparablj^ associated ; for to him belongs 
the merit of havmg rescued it from tho discremt 
into which it had fallen, and of having been one of 
tho first fully to appreciate its capabilities. In 
1820, E. accompanied his friend Hemprich on his 
travels to the East ; and after having visited 
®SyP*'j Syria, and Ar.ahi.a, returned, in 1826, to 
Berlm, where he was appointed to one of tho 
medical ch.airs of tho umversitj’, which he stUI 
occupies. Tho three years which inten-cnod before 
ho again sot forth on a scientific expedition, were 
devoted to the arrangement .and classification of 
some of the _ abundant materials which ho had 
accumnl.atcd in- his e.a3tern travels ; and to tliis 
period belong the composition of his Akalephen 
des JtOlheii jiTccres — ^which has largely contributed 
towards our knowledge of the lledusffi — and his 
Symbolcc Physica. In 1829, E. accompanied G. 
Rose and A. von Humboldt on an expedition to 
tho IJral and Altai Mountains, in tho course 
of which he collected materials for his numerous 
memoirs on tho Infusoria, and for his great work, 
Jnfueionstltierdten, published at Leipsic in 1838, 
which have identified his name with tho history 
and. study of this department of .animal life. E. 
divided tho Infusoria into Rotatoria (now found to 
belong to higher, orders of animal life) and Poly- 

f astrica, which correspond more nearly with tho 
nfusoria as now admitted, although many of his 
polygastrio organisms have boon found to bo vege- 
table structures, and some to be the larval forms of 
worms, &c. E.’s researches have not been confined 
to living organisms, but include fossil Infusoria; 


1 and his great w'ork, Mxhi'ologic, on the application 
[ of the microscope to geology, contains the results 
. of his investig.ations in this department of inquh-y. 
! E. is a member of most of the scientific bodies of 
, Europe, and has, for upwards of forty years, been 
an active contributor to the scientific literature of 
his country. 

EHRENBRErTSTEIN (Honour’s Broad Stone), 
a town and fortress of Rhenish Prussia, is pic- 
turesquely situated on tho right bank of tho 
Rhine, -directly opposite Coblenz, with which it is 
connected by a bridge of boats. The town of 
E. has several mills, a tobacco -manufactoiy, a 
flourishing trade in wine, corn, and iron, two 
cattle-markets, and four annual fairs. Pop. 4500. 
The fortress of E. occupies the summit of a pre- 
cipitoim rock 490 feet high, and has been called 
the Gibraltar of the Rhine, on account of its great 
imtural strength, and its superior works. On 
three sides, the fortress is so precipitous as to 
be perfectly inaccessible; on the fourth and only 
approachable side, the north-west, it is fortified 
by three successive lines of defences, one within 
another. It is defended by 400 pieces of cannon ; 
has cisterns capacious enough to hold a supply of 
water for three years, .and a well sunk 400 feet 
deep in the rock, and having communication with 
the Rhine. E. was besieged in vain by the Erench 
in 1G88, but feU into their hands in 1799, after a 
siege of fourteen months. Two years after, tho 
French, on leaving E., at the peace of Luneville, 
blew up the worlcs. It was assigned, how-cver, to 
Prussia by the Congress of Vienna in 181^ and 
^der that country was restored and thoroughly 
mrtihed. It is now one of tho strongest forts in 
Europe. It is capable of aocommod.ating a garrison 
of 14,000 men, and provisions for 8000 men for ton 
years can bo stowed in its a-ast magazines. Tho 
view^ from tho fortress, which comprehends a 
considerable portion of tho course of the Rhine,' 
including its confluenco with tho Mosdio, is pic- 
turesque in tho highest degree. 

EI'CHHOBK, JonAKN Goittkied, one of tho 
most distingm'shed scholars produced by Germany, 
was bom at Dorinzimmem, in the principality 
of Hohcnlohe-Oehringen, in 1752, and studied at 
Gottingen. He first became rector of the school of 
Ohrdmff, in tho duchy of Gotha, afterwards, in 1775, 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the university 
of Lena, and in 1788 removed to Gfittingen in tho 
like, capacity. Of this university ho continued a 
distinguished ornament tUl his death in 1827. 

His scholarship was almost univers.al, and ho has 
left numerous treatises on a multitude of subjects, 
both ancient and modem, classical and Oriental, 
but ho is chiefly linown in this country as a biblical 
critic, and a chief of what is called the rational 
school E. examined the Scriptures from an anti- 
Bupemato.al point of vioav, but applied to their 
elucidation and criticism an unrivalled knowledge 
of Oriental and biblical antiquities. Miraculous 
appearances recorded in tho Bible are held by him to 
bo explainable as natural events, and everything is 
to bo_ brought to the test of reason. Rationahsm 
in this form can hardly bo said to exist now, even 
in G^.auy; but some of E.’s views as to tho 
historical origin of the canonio,al gospels have been 
extensively adopted. His chief works on this sub- 
ject are a Universal Library of Biblical Literature 
(AJlgcmdne Pibliothek der Piblisclien Inleralur, 10 
vols. Leip, 1787 — 1801); an Introduction to tho 
Old Testament {Einleilung in das AUe Testa- 
ment, 4th cd. 5 vols. Gott. 1824) ; an Introduction 
to the Now Testament [EinXeitung in das Keue 
Testament, 5 vols. Gott. 1824— 1827); and an 
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Introduotiou to tlie Apocn’pli.ol AVritinps of the Old 
Testament (Einleilung in dn'Apnh-gphisc/ic'iScfiri/ieii 
ties Altai TestamenU, Quit. 179'S)- _ In 'work 
entitled Primitive Histon" [Urgi’icJMile, 2 vols. 
Eilrnb. 1790—179.3), ho Buhjects the Pentateuch to 
bold criticism. His Inst ivork •urns a History of the 
House of Guelf, ivliich lie tr.acc3 back to the 5th 
c., Ui'gcschicltlc (les JIauS''3 IW/en (Han.lSlT). 

EI'CnSTADT(c.arIierAiciibT.'i:nT,Lat.Ai(rcafHm, 
Arlorfdix, or Drijopollt, the last sifpiifyinj; the same 
ns Aichstadt — viV., oak-tomi), a town of Bav.aria, 
is situated in a deep a-.alley on the left bank of the 
Altmlilil. about 40 mih s wcst-soutli-west of Regcus- 
biirg, in lat. ‘18°.53'N., long. 1 1'lI'E. It consists of tho 
toum projicr, vith four suburbs, is well built, and 
has scleral tine squares, one of which is adorned 
with a fountain, and a statue of St 'NVilibald, the 
first Bishoji of Eich.'.tadt. Among the notable 
buildings are tho palace of the Duke of Lcuchten- 
berg, containing a museum of antiquities, .and some 
pood portraits ; tho cathedral, founded in 1259, an 
imposing Gotliio structure, with nionumcnts in 
bronze and marble, good p-mtings, and fine painted 
glass; tho tou-n-hou.se (14-1-tl, with a sqii.are tower; 
and the Wilibaldsburg, or castlo of St Wihbald, 
built on an eminence 1200 feet high, and now used 
as a b.arracks. The niaiiufaetures arc avoollcn and 
cotton fabrics, ironrnongerj', and .stoneware; there 
are also breweries, and several mills. I’op. (1S71) 
7011. E. IS of Itoinau origin, and in 90S w.as siir- 
roiindcd by walls. The bishopric of E. was founded 
ns e.arly ns I-Iu. It came into tho [lossession of 
Havana in 1SU5. In 1617, Kich.stadt, along with 
the lamlgravato of Leucliteiiliorg, was bestowed upon 
Eugene Beauliarnoii., Duke of Leuchtonberg, in the 
Iioiscssion of whoso family it still lemains. 

EI'CTIWALD, Eui aiU), a Pansian iiatur.dist, w.a3 
born at Mitaii, in Russia, •llli .Inly 179.7, and studied 
the physic.al scieiieca and inedicuie at Berlin, 1814 — 
1817. After spending some yeara in tiaivel, he 
returned to Russia, and in 1823 was aiipouited 
Professor of Zoology and Midwifery at Kn<an. In 
1627, ho .accciitcd a call to IVilna as Profe.ssor of 
Zoologj- and Comparative Anatomy ; and in 1S3S 
ho sveiit to St Petersburg as Professor of Mincralogj’ 
and Zoology, li has been a great traveller for 
ccicntifio piirpo.so.”. Ho has investigateal the shores 
of the Caspian .Sea, the Caucasus, Pereia, Germany, 
Switrcrland, and Prance, tra\ oiled over the greater 
part of Russia, includuig the .Scandiii.ae-ian pro- 
vinces, and ill 1810 made a geological journey 
through Italy, Sicily, and Algeria. lie has unques- 
tionably been of more serviee to Russia by his 
geognobtic, botaiiic.al, and zoological researches than 
any man Bince P.allas. Ills ]irincip.al svritiugs arc — 
Eoologia Spccialis (Wilina, 1829 — 1831), Plantarum 
Jh'^ovanim (pias in Itinrir Cas/iio-Cancas ohservavit, 
I'asci'atU (Wilna and Loip. 1831—183.3), Travels to 
the Caspian Sea ami the Caucasns (Stuttg. 18,31 — 
18.37), Memoir on the Mineral Ihches of the H'estcrn 
Provinces of Pussia (Wilna, 1835), Palaozoic Jlussia 
(1810), and in 18,31, 'The PalaontoJogp of Jtussia 
(fit Peterabm-g, 1851). E. is a member of all tho 
Russian, and of many foreign academies and learned 
societies. 

EI'DER, a river of Dcnm.ark, fonning tho 
boundary-lmo between Schleswig on tho north, 
and Holstein on the south. It rises 12 miles 
south-west of Kiel, flows firet north-west, then in 
a general westward direction, though with many 
svimliiigs, and enters the North Sea at Toniiing, 
after a course of about 90 miles. It is navi- 
gable as far as Eciidsbiirg, from avhioh toivn the 
Schleswig-Holstein Canal stretches cast to Kiel 
vtc 


Fiord, on the shore of the Baltic, thus establishing 
water-communication between the North and B.altic 
Seas. 

EI'DER, or EI'DER-DUCK (Somaieria), a genus 
of oceanic duclts, having tho hind toe famished 
with a deep lobe, and tho bill swollen and ele- 
vated at the base, and extending up the forehead, 
where it is divided down the middle by an elon- 
gated projection of fe.athcrs. Tho tertials are elon- 
g.ated, and fall down over the wing. This genus 
13 further characterised by the very abundant 
development of a fine clastic gray down, p.arti- 
cularly on the breast, tho valuablo Eider-down 
of commerce. — The Cosmoir E. {S. moUissima) is 
iiitcnncdiato in size between a common duck and 
a goose ; not much exceeding the common duck in 
entire length, because of tho companativo sjiortness 
of the neck, characteristic or' the oco.anio ducks, 
but being about twice its aveight. The m.alo 
is Larger than tho female; and, fn the breeding 
Bc.asoii, has tho under parts black, tho upper 
parts and the neck white, the crown of tho head 
velvety black, the cheeks greenish avliitc. After 
the breeding season, the avhito coloiu: almost disap- 
pears from the upper parts, and gives place to 
black, avithout’ change of feathers. Tho female is of 



Common EiJcr-Diick (.^omaltrfa moUissima). 


a palo-brouTi colour, tinged with red, and varied 
arith transa-erso imarks of d.ark broaam. Young 
males at first resemble the females, and do not 
acquire tho full adult jilumago till their third 
aa-inter. The young arc termed Brattooks in many 
jiarts of Scotland. Tho E. is an inhabitant of tho 
northern parts of the aa’orld, abounding on arctic 
and Dub.arctic shores, and becoming rarer in more 
Gouthern .aud tcnipcr.ato regions. It is merely .an 
occasion.al avinter visitant in the middlo Latitude.', of 
Europe, and tho Fern Islands are its most Bouthem 
brcediug-])Lace on the British coasts. In North 
America, it Bcldoin breeds further south than the 
Bay of Fundy. Great numbers breed on tho coasts 
of Labrador .and more northern p.arts of America, 
avhero hitherto tho gathering of the doavn has been 
generally neglected; but in Iceland and Norway tho 
brccding-grmmds of ciders aro carefully protected, 
and arc transmitted ns avaluablo inheritances from 
father to son. C.attle arc sometimes removed from 
islets, ill order to induce tho eiders to settle upon 
them, and a sti-ict avatch is kept against dogs and 
fo.xcs. Promontories aro Eometimes even formed into 
artificial islets, on the Baino account, as tho E., like 
many other sea-birds, prefers islands for its breeding- 
pLaccs, prob.ably on acepunt of their gre.ator quiet 
and seoiirity. 'The nest is formed of fine sea-weeds. 
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mosses, and dry tn-igs. if they are to lie had, matted 
and interlaced. The eggs are usually five, some- 
times six or seven in number, about three inches 
long, and fully two inches broad, of a uniform pale 
green ; they are at first deposited without any down, 
but as incubation proceeds, the mother strips the 
down from her breast, and places it about them. By 
it they are kept warm when she at any time has 
occasion to leave them, but it seems to be indis- 
pensable to their being batched; for if the eggs and 
down arc removed, and if this is done a scconcf time, 
so that the female cannot afford a further supply, 
the male comes and contributes for the third set of 
eggs the down of his breast, which is of a paler 
colour. The common practice in Korw.ay and Ice- 
land is to take awaj^ the eggs and down twice, 
leaving the third sot of eggs tcTincrease the number 
of the species. Tho eiders of the Icelandic and 
Norwegian breeding-groimds shew so little alarm 
at the approach of visitors, that the females 'will 
permit themselves to be touched as they sit on their 
nests, the males moving about close beside them, but 
agitated and disturbed. The nests are often placed 
so close together th.at great care is necessaiy in 
avalking among them to avoid trampling upon them. 
In the islet of Vidoe, a valuable breeding-ground 
near Eeikiavik, the capital of Iceland, almost every 
little holloav place between the rocks is occupied by 
the nests of these fowls ; they readily take posses- 
sion of holes cut for them in rows in tho sloping 
side of a hUl ; nay, garden-avails and the interiors 
of bpildings are in like manner occupied. In other 
■-situations, the birds do not sheav quite the same 
amount of confidence in man. 

The E. is sometimes called St Cuthbeei’s Duck, 
from a rook called St Cuthbert’s Isle, one of the 
Fern Islands. It seems probable that, aa-ith due care, 
the number of the eiders at the Fern Islands, and 
some of the Scottish islands, might be greatly in- 
creased, and their doavn yield a considerable rea^emie, 
but at present their eggs are indiscriminately taken 
avith those of other sea-birds, and no protection is 
extended to them. The eggs are remarkably fine. 
The flesh of the birds, also, is not unpleasant, and is 
said to become of superior excellence when they are 
partially domesticated, and when farinaceous food 
i3_ mixed iu_ considerable quantity with their natunal 
diet of marine molluscs, crustaceans, &c. The com- 
plete domestication of the E. has been successfidly 
attempted, where access could be obtained to the sea. 

About half a pound of eider-down is said to be 
annually obtained from each nest, but this is reduced 
by cleaning to a quarter of a pound. The elasticity 
of the down is such that three-quarters of an ounce 
of it will fill a large hat, although two or three 
pounds of it may be pressed into a baB and held in 
the hand. Its extensive use, particularly in Ger- 
many and other parts of tho continent of Europe, 
for stuffing the bed-coverings, W'hioh there usuaUy 
supply the place of blankets, &o., is weB known. 
The down taken from birds which have been IdBed 
is inferior in quality to that obtained from the nests. 
The latter is known in commerce as live down, the 
former as dead down, 

Tho Kikq Eideb, or Kino Euck {S. tpectabilis), 
also yields no inconsiderable part of the eider-down 
of commerce, cspeciaBy of that which is brought | 
from the Danish 'settlements in Greenland. This I 
bird belongs to stiB higher northern latitudes than 
the’ common eider. On some parts of the^oastsof 
Greenland, on those of Sidtzbergen, No/a Zembla, 
the Korth Georgian islands, &o., it occurs in great 
munbers. A few breed in Iceland and tho Faroe 
Islands. In Britain, the bird is a rare visitant. It 
is of about tho same size as the common eider. Tho 
female is very similar to tho female of that species ; 


but the male has a remarkable large protuberance 
over the base of the upper mandible, and the white 
colour of the neck extends only over tho upper part 



of the baek. Skins of king ducks are made into 
winter garments by the inhabitants of Siberia and 
Kamtchatka. 

EIGHT, Piece of, a name once popularly given 
to the Spanish doUar, ns being divided into eight 
reals. 

EI'GHT-FOIL, used in Her.aldry to signify a 
grass having eight leaves, as the trofoB has three. 
According to Sylvanus Morgan, it may be used ns 
the difference of the ninth branch of a family. 

EIK, in tho legal phraseology of Scotland, is an 
addition made to a document for the purpose of 
meeting circumstances which have subsequently 
arisen. Thus, a reversion being a deed granted by 
a borrower, who reserves to himself the right of 
redeeming the land which he has conveyed in 
security to the lender (see "Wadset), an eik to a 
reversion is a subsequent deed by the reverser 
acknowledring the receipt of a further sum, and 
declaring that the property shall not be redeemable 
untB repayment of the additional loan. In like 
manner, an eik to a confirmation or testament is an 
addition to the inventory made up by an executor at 
his confirmation, in consequence of additional effects 
belonging to the deceased having been discovered. 
"Where the executor appears to have fraudiUcntly 
omitted or undervalued any effects belonging to the 
deceased, any creditor or person interested may 
apply to the commissary to be confirmed executor 
with reference to these additional effects, ad omissa 
vd male appretiata. 

EI'KOH" BASI'LIKIS, a work presumed to have 
been written by Charles I. during his confinement, 
but now more correctly imputed to another writer. 
The foBowing are the explanations of AI. Guizot on 
the subject, in his History of Oliver Cromwell and 
the English Commonwealth. ‘It is to the Eikon 
Basilike that Charles I. is principaBy indebted for 
the name of the Koyal AI.artyr. The work is not by 
him ; external testimony and internal evidence both 
combine to remove all doubt on the matter. Dr 
Gauden, Bishop, first of Exeter and afterwards of 
"'/V'orcestcr, imdcr the reign of Charles II., was its 
real author; but the manuscript had probably been 
perused and approved, perhaps even corrected, by 
Charles himself during his residence in the Isle of 
"Wight. In any case, it was the real expression and 
true portraiture of his position, character, and mind, 
as they had been formed by misfortune; it is 
remarkable for an elevation of thought which i" at 
once natural and strained; a constant mingling of 
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Mind royal pride and Binccre Cliristian humility; 
hoart-impnlses struggling against habits of obstinate 
Eolf-consciousness ; tme^pietr in the midst of mis- 
guided conduct ; invincibie, though somewhat incri 
devotion to his faith, his honour, and his rank ; and 
as all these sentiments are ejqircssed in monotonous 
language, which, though often emphatic, is always 
grave, trancjuil, and even unctuous, with serenity and 
Badness, it is not surprising that such a work ^ould 
have profoundly affected all royalist hearts, and 
easily persuaded them that it was the king himself 
who addressed them.’ — f’’ol. i. p. ,31. 

El'LEJSTBTJIlG, a town of Prussian Saxony, is 
situated on an island of the river Mulde, 20 males 
east-north-east of Merseburg. It is reached by two 
bridges, is surrounded by walla and ditches, and 
consists of the town proper with four suburbs. The 
manufactures of E. consist of calico, woollen yam, 
tobacco, starch, vinegar, and br.andy. Pop. (1871) 
10,135. 

EILETHT'IA, a city of Egypt, anciently 
Nuben, and known at present by the name of 
El Kab. The town was anciently walled. The 
present ruins consist of the remains of small temples 
dedicated by Eameses II. to Ea; a Ptolemaic 
temple dedicated to the Eponymous goddess by 
Physcon or Euergetes II., with admtions by 
Ptolemy Alexander I., and Cleopatra ; and another 
temple dedicated by Amenophis III. to the local 
deities. The names of other monarchs are also 
foimd in the ruins; but the most interesting and 
important remains are the rock-tombs excav.ated in 
the vieinity. That of Aahmes-Pensuben, a func- 
tionary, records his military services in the wars of 
the early monarchs of the 18th dynasty against the 
Shoa or Shepherds, and other Asiatic and Nigritic 
races. Another, of Pahri, is decorated with paint- 
ings representmg the piusuits of agriculture. Swine 
were sacred to the local goddess. The town itself, 
during the 18_th dynasty, appears to have been 
governed by princes, and some of the tombs appear 
as late as the 19th and 20th dynasties. — Wilkinson, 
Modem Erpjpt, vol. ii. p. 270 ; ChampoUion, Notice 
Deseripiive, p. 205 ; Brugseh, JReiseierichCe aus 
Aegypten, p. 214. 

ErMBEOK,_ or EI'NBEOK, an old town of 
Hanover, is situated on the Hme, forty miles 
south-south-east from Hanover, in lat. 61° 49' N., 
long. 9° 50' E. It was a place of considerable 
importance in the 15th c., but has decayed greatly 
in recent times. It is surrounded by old ruinous 
w.alls, which are entered by five gates; its houses 
are antiquated; its streets narrow, tortuous, and 
baffly paved. One portion of the town, however, 
which was biume;! down in 1826, has been rebuilt 
in a greatly improved manner. E. has manufac- 
tures of woollens, cottons, and linens, and chemical 
products ; and has distilleries, breweries, tanneries, 
and tobacco-factories. E. owes its oiigiu to the 
pilgrim.ages made to the Chapel of the Holy Blood, 
founded here in 1094 by Count Alexander von 
Barul. Pop. (1871) 6189. 

EI'MEO, one of the Society Islands, in the 
Pacific Ocean, lies in lat. 17° 30' S., and long. 150° 
10' W., about 30 mUes to the west-north-west of 
Tahiti, the principal member of the group. It 
measmes i^e miles by five, and numbers about 
1300 inhabitants. It consists of deep valleys and 
abrupt hills — the former weU cultivated, and the 
hatter heavily timbered. It is worthy of notice 
chiefly as the cradle of Polynesian Christianity. 
Here, iii or .about 1814, ocorared the first popu- 
lar manifestation in favour of the new religion; 
and hero was established, as an instrument of 
7S3 

evangelisation, the South Sea College of the London 
Missionary Society. 

EIESIEDELIT, a smaE town of Switzerland, 
in the c.anton of Schwytz, and 9 miles north-north- 
cast of the town of that name. It is worthy 
of mention on account of its Benedictine Abbey, 
containing a black imago of the Virgin, to which 
about 150,000 pffgrims annually repair. The town 
has 65 inns and 20 alehouses, supported chiefly by 
the pilgrims. The dedication festival of the abb' 03 ', 
14th September, is the gre.at pilgrimago season. 
The present abbey, one of the finest in Switzer- 
land, was bruit at the beginning of the ISth c., 
and is the fifth since the formdation of the abbey, 
in the 10th centurja Its treasury was rifled by the 
Erench in 1798. Pop. (1870) 7633. 

EIEE, EYEE, Justices in (corruption of Lat. 
in itinere). By this term, both in Engldnd and 
Scotland, were the judges of Assize (q. v.) formerly 
designated. Justices in eire were first established in 
England by the statute of Northampton (1176 A.D.), 
in the reign of Henry H. At first, they made the 
circuit of the kingdom once in seven years ; but by 
Magna Charta, c. 12, the chief- justices are directed 
to send justices through every county once in the 
year. In Scotland, the chief- justiciar, says Erskine, 
i. 3, B. 25, was origin.ally bound to hold yearly two 
justice courts or aires at Edinburgh and Peebles. 
This court gradually became fixed at Edinburgh. 
Besides this court, special ‘ jnstice-aires’ were 
frequently held in the more remote parts of the 
coun^ by the king in person, or by judges named 
by him, twice in the year, in spring and autiunn 
(st. Eobert IH. c. 30, 1440 c. 6, 1491 c. 29). These 
courts were discontinued, but revived by 1587, c. 81. 
The term is still in use in Scotland, where, at the 
commencement of every cirouit, proclamation is 
made to the lieges to attend the ‘ circuit eire.’ 

EI'SENAOH, a town of Germ.any, Saxe-Woim.ar, 
is beautifully situated amid finely wooded hills on 
the HOrsel, 45 miles west from "Weimar. It is a 
prosperous and industrious town, is surrounded with 
walls, which are pierced by five gates, .and is well 
bruit, with wide, clean, and well-paved streets. E. 
has a ducal palace, a large and handsome building, 
now used as a corut-house; a spacious market- 
place, including a handsome civic school ; nmnerous 
churches ; and a school of design. Its manufactures 
are woollen, cotton, and linen goods, soap, white- 
lead, meerschaum pipe-bowls, le.ather, and carpets ; 
there are also breweries and tanneries, and oil, 
powder, and spinning-mills. Pop. (1871) 13,967. 

On a lofty eminence in the immediate vicinity, 
surrormded by forests, stands the castle of Wartburg, 
now used as a prison, but formerly a residence of 
the landgraves of Thuringi.a, and worthy of notice 
as the spot where the Mirmesingers (q. v.) assembled 
to hold a trial of skill in 1207, but chiefly as being 
the asylum to which Luther, at a time of great 
danger, was carried by his friend the Elector of 
Saxony, who, waylaying the great reformer, seized 
him, with an appearance of violence, and hurried 
him to this fastness, where he remained in safety 
from May 1521 to March 1522. The ch.apel in 
which Luther preached, as well as the chamber 
which he inhabited, and in which he discomfited 
the Ikil One by throwing the inkstand at his head, 
is still pointed out. Another portion of the castle 
contains a fine armoury, with suits of the 16th and 
17th, and even, it is said, of the 13th and 14th 
centuries. 

EI'SBNBEEG (Ger. Iron Mountain), a small 
town of Germany, in the duchy of Saxe-Altenburg, 

IS situat^ on an eminence near the Saale, 26 miles 
east of Weunar. It is well buUt, its chief edifices 
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being tbo castle, tbo observatory, tbo lyceum, and 
the to'.yn-houss. E. baa manufactures of TvooUens, 
porcelain, and carlbenrvarc, and baa five annual 
fairs. Pop. (1871) 52GI. 

EI'SEXERZ, a Email town of Austria, in tbo 
north of tbo province of Styria, 20 miles avest-nortb- 
avest of Brack. Its appearance is dirty and unpre- 
possessing, and it is avortby of mention only for its 
connection avitb tbe Erzbergo (ore mountain), at 
tbe southern base of ivbicb''tbe town bes. This 
mountain, which is abont 2S40 feet liigb, and about 
five miles in circumference .at tbe base, is bterally a 
solid mass of iron ore, of a qu.aUty so rich, that, 
instead of cutting mines into it and following tbo 
metal in veins — ^ivbiob process was formerly adopted 
here — the top .and sides of the rock are quarried 
from the outside, .and the ore is then broken sm.atl, 
and conveyed to the smelting-house avitbout further 
preparation. Mines have been worked on this 
mountain for upwards of 1000 years. Arragonito 
{CiscnlJiifc, or Flos ferri), resembling br.anebing 
conal in form, .and of the most bc.autifiil and purest 
wliite, is foimd in grottos in tbo interior of tbo 
moimtain. Nowhere else does it occur in equal 
perfection. E. b.as 12 smelting-houses, 3 fiunaccs 
belonging to government, and a population (1SC9) 
of 3S-1I, employed in mining. 

EISENSTiVET, a fi-ee town of East Hung.ary, 
Elands in lat. 47° 50' N., and long. 10° 30' E., 12 
miles north-nortb-avest of Ocdenbimg. It is a walled 
town, b.as two g.atc.s, and consists principally of 
three main strcet.s. It has .also .a Francisc.an mon.as- 
tciy, containing tbo buri.al-v.ault of tbo Esterhazy 
family, avho are tbo proprietors of the palace, which 
forms tbe ebiof architectural fcatitro of Eison.st.adt. 
This palace was built in IGSo, but was altered 
and enlarged in 1805. It contains 200 ckambers 
for gticsts, and b.as a B.aloon EufTicicntly barge to 
dine 1000 people. Its libr.aiy contains a magni- 
ficent collection of cburcb-music — masses, litanies, 
oratorios, fee., with some of Handel's bISS. In 
the suburbs is a conseraaatory, one of tbe largest in 
Europe, containing 70,000 specimens of exotic plan ts. 
Pop. (16G9) 247G, 

EI'SLEBEN, a town of Prussian S.axon 3 ', is 
situated about 25 miles north-west from Merse- 
burg, in lat. 51° 33' N., long. 11° 35' E. I'u consists 
of the Old Town — which is siurounded by av.alls 
and ditches, and has seven gates — tbo New Town, 
and tbe suburbs. E. has manufactures of potash 
and tobacco ; in tbe vicinity are copper and silver 
mines, and smelting- works. Pot. (1871) 13,434. Here, 
on the 10th Kovember 1453, Luther w.as born, and 
hero al«o be died, IGtb Eebruary 1G4G. The bouse 
in avbicb be was bom was partiallj- consumed by 
fire in 1CS9. An interesting remnant of it, how- 
ever, is stiU extant, baaing tbo portrait of Luther 
placed over the entrance. Li the church of St 
Andrew are tbo cap, cloak, and other relics of tbo 
gre.at reformer. 

EISTEDDFODS, the name given to the g.atber- 
ings of “Welsh bards for competition in national 
minstrelsy. See Baud, and Wnsn IiANaUACE A^^) 

LlTEHATnEE. 

EJE'CTMENT, Ac^o^' of (Ejedio Jirma:), in 
English Law, ‘ is a possessory notion, avbercin 
the title to lands and tenements m.ay bo tried, 
and tbo posscs'sion recovered, in all cases avhero 
the party claiming title has a right of entry.’ — 
Sclavyn’s Nisi Pms. ‘The action of ejectment,’ 
Bays Lord Mansfield, ‘is the creature of West- 
minster Hall, introduced within time of mcmoiy, 
and moulded gradually into a course of practice 
by rules of the courts .’ — Fairdaim ct Fotdcr v. 
Shamdtle. 3 Burr. 1292. According to tbo Btrict 


rules of common law, a person dispossessed of bis 
property in laud, &c., was obliged to enforce bis 
right by me.ans of ono of tbo forms of real Action 
(q. V.) now abolished. But as tbo form of action 
differed according to tbe nature of tbo possession of 
the bolder of tbo land, this pirocess was tedious and 
inconvenient. In order to remedy this defect, tbo 
action of ejectment was by degrees adopted as a 
means of estabbsbiug .a title to land. This action 
was at first applic.able to tbo Epeoi.al case whore the 
phaintiff w.as lessee for j-ears, and it was limited 
originally to a demand for d.amnges simply. But 
it is said that ns early as tbo reign of Eicbard H. 
or Edward IV., the court gave judgment that 
the plaintiff should also recover the term and the 
possc.ssion of the land. The action having thus 
acquired in some measure tbo character of a real 
action, it was foimd convenient to extend its effect. 
By me.ans of a legal fiction, introduced in tbo time 
of Henry “VCL, tbo action was first applied to 
tbo purpose of enforcing a title to land, Tbe pro- 
cess .adopted was as follows : The judges having 
declared tb.at a tenant for years suoccemng in bis 
action should have possession, tbo claimant of the 
land commenced by feigning a lease for years 
granted b}' liimself to an .imaginary lessee, John 
Doe. It would seem that at first tbo plaintiff 
achially granted a formal lease to a friend, who was 
also fonmally ousted, in order to r.aisD tbo question 
of title. But these men of str.aw being removed ns 
tbe cause proceeded, it was soon found tb.at they 
might be altogether dispensed with, .and tbo ficti- 
tious .Tohn Doe .and Richard Roc substituted in 
their room. Tbo deol.aratiou proceeded to state that 
upon this lease Doe entered, and that Richard Roe, 
.also an im.aginary person, bad ousted him. Notice 
of this action w.as then given to the actual tenant of 
the lands, together with a letter from the imaginary 
Richard Roe stating that ho should make no appear- 
ance to the action, and w.arning the tenant to defend 
bis own interest. If no .appearance was made, 
judgment w.as given in f.avour of tbo plaintiff, who 
thcreujion bcc.amo entitled to turn out the tenant in 
jiosscssion. But if tbo latter made appearance, the 
first step in tbe action was a form.al aolmowledgmcnt 
by him of his possession of tbo lands, of tbo lease in 
favour of Doc, of Doe’s entry, .and of tbe ouster by 
the tenant himself. These matters, bo it remem- 
bered, were, in fact, mere fictions ; but having been 
introduced on the record simply to comply with 
tbe technical nilcs of legal title, they wore equally 
readUy removed when the real question at issue 
presented itself. This reduced the cause to tbo 
simple question of tbo right of the jilaintiff to grant 
the lease to Doe, and thus tbo title to tbo land 
bceamo the real question at issue. But it must be 
observed that this remedy was confined to the case 
of ono having a Right of Entry (q. v.). “Where, 
therefore, a person bad suffered a Deforcement or 
Discontinuance (q. v.), be was still obbgod to resort 
to a real action to establish lus right. This skate of 
things continued tUl 3 and 4 Will. IV. o. 27, whereby 
the remedy by ejectment was, with a few excep- 
tions, in fact extended to every one who alleged 
that be was WTongfully dispossessed; but it was 
at tbo fl.amo time provided that no action should bo 
brought to recover land but within twenty ye.ar3 
.'.ftcr the right accrued. But while tbe remedy was 
thus extended, tbo B.ame elaborate string of fictions 
was suffered to continue until the passing of tbo 
Common Law Procedure Act (15 and IG “Vick c. 76), 
whereby tbo ancient machinery is quite Bwejit 
away. Tbo action now commences by a simple wist 
.addressed to the tenant in possession, and ‘ to all 
persons entitled to defend tbo possession,’ setting 
forth that tbe plaintiff has asserted a claim to tbo 
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land, and calling upon those interested to appear 
ivitliin a certain, time to defend their right. The 
writ also contains a notice that, in default of .appc.ar- 
ance, the tenant in possession avill be cjectedi. On 
appearance being made, issue is joined, and the 
cause proceeds as in ordinarj’ actions. Judgment in 
ejectment anil not carry the mesne profits or rents. 
In some cases of forcible entry, justices of the 
peace can also summarily eject the intruder and 
give possession. 

EJOO. See Gojnrro. 

EKATERIjSTBTJ'RG, a fortified town of Russia, 
in the province of Perm, is situated on the eastern 
slope of the Ural Jlountains, on both hanks of the 
Isset, in hat. 50’ 50' N., long. CO’ 7' E. It is a 
wcU-hiult town, its streets long and straight, but 
unpaved. As a substitute, however, planks are 
laid along the sides of the streets, and used as 
footpaths. Tlie majorit}' of the houses arc of avood, 
hut there are also many very handsome stone 
buildings. In the southern portion of the town, 
aa-hich is connected avith the northern by a fine 
bridge, are the goa-ernmciit magazines, the mills, 
factories, and the market-place. Tlio opposite side, 
however, is the handsomer. It contains the du-cll- 
ings of the mine-proprietors and of the merchants, 
and is laid out in elegant and spacious streets. E. 
is the scat of administration for the Ur.al nuncs, 
and is in the centre of the mining districts of those 
mountains. Among its institution.s, it has a museum 
of mincralogj", an excellent chcniic.al laboratoi^', a 
school for educating miners, an imperial mint, 
numerous worlts for clc.ansmg .and amalg.am.ating 
metals, and for cuttuig and polishing precious 
stones. The greater number of the inhabit.ants .are 
supported by the productiveness of the neighbour- 
ing mnes. E. stands on the high road between 
Russia and Siberia, and is therefore a pl.aco of 
brisk trade. In the vioinitj- are the gold mines of 
Jiivi.ansk and Borosoff. Pop. ( ISO") 21,508. E. w.as 
founded by Peter the Great in 1723. Its average 
tempemturo during the year is 31° 9'. 

ElCiVTERIICODA'R, .a tomi of Russia, and 
capit.al of the country of the Co.'saci.s of the Black 
So.a, is situated on the right bank of the river 
Kuban, ^ about 100 miles from its mouth, in lat. 
45° 5' ji., long. 39’ E. It is surrounded on all sides 
by swamp and morass. Its bouses are almost .all 
of c.artli, liavo tb.atchod roofs, and are of one story 
in height. Tho streets arc broad, regular, and 
straight, but exceedingly dirtja E. has a cathedral 
avith six wooden toavers, and a avoodeu fortress. 
Pop. (1807) S753. 

EIvATERIKOGRA'D, a toaaai and fortress in t 
tho south of Russia, in tho goa-ernraent of U.aucasus, 
is situated on tho left bank of the Tcrcl:, in I.at. 
43’ 40 K., and long. 44° 3' E. It is an important 
military post of tho Cossacics ; its houses aro 
rcgiU.ar, but miserably built. A stone triumphal 
arch was erected at E. by C.atharino II,, in memory 
of Prince Potemkin, avho founded the toavn in 1777. 
Pheasants abound here, and form a principal article 
of food. Pop. about 3000. 

EICj\.TERIKOSIjA''\’’, a goa-ornment of Russia, 
in the proa-inco of South Russia, bounded on the N. 
by Little Russia, and on the S., reaching in one 
part to the shores of the Sc.a of Azoa-, The govern- 
ment of E., together aa-ith th.at isolated portion of it 
aa’hich lies on the c.istcrn border of tho Sea of Azov, 
and comprises the district of Tag.anrog and the 
country of the Azovian Cossacks, h.as, in all, an 
square miles, and in 1SG7 had 
1,2S1,-1S2 inhabitants. Only .about one-third of 
tho eiitiro .area consists of cultiv.ablo l.and, the 
remainder being desert (sec SxErrt). Tho climate 


is inild, and a great many highly esteemed fruits, as 
apricots, peaches, cherries, &c., which do not occur 
in the more northern parts of Russia, arc found 
here. Agriculture is pursued, but the quantity of 
grain produced is not equal to the consumption. 
C.attle-grazing is extensively carried on. The chief 
town is Eleatcrinoslaa'. 

EIIATERIKOSL AV, a fortified town of South 
Russi.a, is situated on the right hank of the Dnieper, 
250 miles north-east from Odessa, in lat. 48° 27' K., 
long. 35° 5' E. It w.as founded in 1787 by tho 
Empress Catharine 11. The streets are long and 
bro.ad, hut not so clean or so well filled aadth houses 
as thej' might he. E. has manufactures of silk and 
woollen goo^, and an important annual wool-fair. 
It is tho residence of an archbishop. In fho a'iclnity 
is a palace, now in .a niinoiis condition, formerly the 
residence of Prince Potemkin. . Pop. (1SG7)'22,54S. 

ELzEA'GKUS, a genus of exogenous plants, of tho 
n.atural order Klccagnacca;. This drder consists of 
trees and shrubs, usually covered avitn scurfy scales, 
and h.aving altcrn.atc or opposite entire leaves, avith- 
out stipules. ^ There .are onlj- about thirty knoavn' 
species of this order, aR natia*es of the northern 
hemisphere, but found both in its aaaarm and cold 
regions. The S.alloavthom (q. a-.) is tho only British 
species. Shepherdia arpentea, a Korth American 
shrub of this order, j-ields a pleasant fruit. Tho 
genus £l(ragmis consists of a number of deciduous 
slmibs or loav trees, arith male and female flowers 
on the s.amc plant. E. angusU/oUa, the Onn-aSTEii, 
sometimes called IVild Olive, is a native of the 
south of Eiiropc and the Leavant, a spiny trde of 
15 — 20 feet in height, with lanceolate leaves, aa-hich, 
.as aa-cll as the young shoots, aro hoary aa-ith stdi.ato 
hairs. It is frcqaiontly planted in England, for tho 
sake of its silvery aa-hitc .foliage, be.autifully con- 
trasting aa-ith tho green of other trees, and its very 
fragrant floaa-ers, avliicli aro small 'and of a didl 
yellow colour. 

EL/E’IS. See Oil P.aLai. 

ELzEOCARPA’CEiB, according to some 
botanists, a natairal order of exogenous plants, 
but reg.ardcd by others ns merely a sub-order of 



Elraocarpus Cyancus : 

a, macnined floaa-cr ; I, petal ; c, stamens ; d, ripe frnU ; 
e, same cut uarap, shcaeing a\-rinklctl scctl. 

TiUacc(z; the chief distinctions being deeply cut 
or fringed petals and anthers opening at the apex. 
The E. arc mostly East Indian trees, flic fruits 
of some are eaten; those of some are dried and 
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put into ciUTics ; those of Elccocarpus seii-atus are 
]‘iel:](’il ill brine and eaten ivith oil in Ceylon, and 
niui'h lesemlile olives. JS. cijanciis, a native of New 
Ilolland, is Iicre figured. The deeply 'wrinkled seed 
or stone of the fruit of seme, particularly Ateocnrpns 
P'lnilrvs and jilonoeem tulerculala, being very hard, 
■and liaaing a fine sculptured appearance, are made 
into heaths for necklaces and liraoclets, and are 
sometimes set in gold. Thc.v arc often called 
Olixt; iSCTS. These heads .are frequently avorn hy 
religious devotees in India, and are sometimes sold 
as ornaments in the shops of Europe. 

EL-EOCO'CCA, a genus of Eupliorhiac-a;, the 
seeds of some of xvhich j-ield useful oils. The ml 
obtained from E. vcrnico n is used for fond in Japan, 
iuitwithst.inding con.sidcrahlo acridity. The tree is 
cultivated in tlie JIauritiii.s, and the ml is there 
used onlj- for burning. That obtained from E. 
VLrnicia is used in painting in China. 

EIjyEOEE'HDIlON', a genus of trees of the 
natural order Ccinsiraccec, h.aving a 5-partite calj-x. 
5 petals, a 5-augIed disc, 5 stamens, the ovary 
immersed in the disc, and a drupaceous fruit. 
E. fi^nncum, a native of Ceylon and the south of 
India, is sometimes c.allcd the Ceylon Tea-tree, from 
the resemblance of its leax’es to those of the tea- 
shrub. The timber of E. crocetim, called SArrr.ON’- 
wooD at the Capo of Good Hope, is much used there 
in building and cahiiict-niaking ; it is finc-graineil, 
hard, and tough. The fniit of E. Kvhn, another 
•Snutli .\frioan species, is eaten by the colonist.s. 
Tliat of E, Aryan yields an oil similar to olive oil, 
much used hy the Moor.'<. 

ELAGjUJA'EUS.ornELIOGAB.V'LU.S.cmperor 
of Homo, xvns horn at Emesa in flOl A.n. His real 
name w.as A'arius Avitu.s Bassiamis, hut liaxung, 
when a mere cliikl, been appointed higli-pricst of the 
Sym-Plicuician sun-god Elagahal, lie assumed the 
name of that dcit}’. Soon after the death of lus 
cousin Caracalla, E. avas proclaimed emperor hy 
I tlie soldiers, in opposition to the legitimate sovereign, 
Macrinus, avho had become obnoxious to the troops 
from tlio severity of his discipline. The rivals met 
in battle at Antioch in 218 A.'n. hlacrinus avas 
defeated, and E. quietly assumed the purple, llis 
reign, avhicli lasted rather more than three ycais 
and nine mouths, avas infamous for the nc.arly 
unparalleled debauclicries of every kind in avhicIi 
lie indulged. Ho aasas murdered in an insurrcctioii 
of the praitorians in 222 A.D., and aaaas succeeded 
hy his son, Alexander Sevenis. 

E'LAUD lAnlUopc Oreas), a species of .antelope, 
.abounding in South Africa, aaliercvcr there are 
fertile plains and loav hills, except in the longest 
settled and most cultia'.atcd parts of C.ape Colony, 
vlierc it has been too ranch hunted 'to be .any 
longer of a-ery frequent occurrence. It is described 
hy Livingstone as ‘the most magnificent of .all 
antelopes.' It is one of tlioso avhicli are sometimes 
c.alled bovine .antelopes, because they seem to ap- 
proximate a little in some of their ch.aracters to the 
ox-tribe, having a broader muzzle, less slender limbs, 
and greater hulkiness of form than the .antelopes in 
general. Tlie E., lioavever, is a very gnacefiu .and 
beautiful animal ; it is as large as a horse, fully 
fia’o feet in height at the slioiildcr, and avciglis 
from sea'cn to nine caa-t. The horns — ^aa-hich in 
the ra.alo are about a foot and a 'half long, and 
in the female longer and more slender — .are almost 
straight, inclining hackavaards .and outavards; they 
arc pointed, and their great strength is increased 
hy a spiral avre.ath. The E has a large protu- 
berance on the larjTix, in tliis resembling the 
elk, from avhich, proh.ahly on this account, it has 
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deriamd its name. It is also knoavn as the Impoof 
or Impoofoo. Its t.ail very much resembles that of 
.an ox, and terminates in a tuft of long black haua 
It is a gregarious animal, and the herds .are often 
l.argc. It is generally veiy fat, and not difficult of 



piirsiiit, its gcntlene.'s also increasing the facilities 
of the Iniiitcr. Its fiosh is very much esteemed, 
)).irticularly the muscles of tlio thighs, which .are 
dried li);e tongues. It is sm-prismg th.it no attempt 
has been made to domesticate, for useful pnqmsc.s, an 
animal vciy easy of domestication, and iio.sses.sing so 
many valuable qualities. 

LiWngstouc discovered a variety of tlic E. in 
regions to the nortli of the Capo Colony, having 
the body marked ii-itli n.arrow wliito transverse 
hands. According to the figure given in liis tr.avels, 
it seems even more bovine in form tlian the common 
variety. 

E'LANET {Elanux), ,a genus of Falronhhe, allied 
to the Kites, which they resomhlo in many of their 
characters ; hut from which they differ m liaxing 
the short t.arsi half covered with fc.athcrs, and the 
claws, excejit that of the middle toe, rounded 



Elanct {Elanus difpar). 

hcii.’atli. Tlie tail is very little forked. One speoios 
(E. melanoplcrtis) is common in Africa, from Egypt 
to the C.ape of Good Hope, and is found also in 
Indi.a. Another species is the Black-shouldered 
Hawk {E. dispar) of iVmcrica, the nortlicm limit 
of which appears to he South Carolina. Both of 
these feed chioUy on insects, xvliich they catch on 
the wing, hut they also prey on small birds and 
rcptilc-s. 
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EEAPS, a genus of venomous serpents, inhabiting 
the vann parts of the -n'orld, and chiefly iho Indian 
islands, New Holland, and tropical ^\merica. They 
are of slender and cylindrical form, with an eloncatetl 
head, and often of bright and beautiful colours. Thej’ 
are not verj- agile, arc said to prey chiefly on other 
reptiles, and live among the luxuriant vegetation of 
meadows or of forests. 


ELASTIC TISSUE, Iciiown also as YeUow 
Fibrous Tissue, is one of the forms of Fibrous 
Tissue (q. V.). It derives its name from the remark- 
able physical property which it possesses of per- 
■ mitting its fibres to bo drawn out to double their 
length, and again returning to their original length. 
It occurs ill various ligamentous and other structures 
of the animal body in which elasticity is required, 

, as, for example, in tho voc.al chords, the membranes 
connecting tho cartilaginous rings of tho trachea, 
the middle coat of tho arteries, the skin, &o. 

ELASTI'CITY, or SPRING. Anion an external 
force acts upon a solid body, it produces at first 
slight alterations in tho relative positions of the 
particles ; and if before these alterations exceed a 
certain hrait, the force ceases to act, the p.articles 
return to their former position, and the disfigure- 
ment disappears. This power or property of 
recovering their previous foim after alteration, is 
called elasticity, and we arc justiliod in ascribing 
it to all hollies, though in very diflerent degrees. 
It was once believed that there wore definite limits 
mthin which changes of form produced by pressure 
or other forces disappeared completely. It w.as 
thought, for instance, that when a weight of no great 
magnitude is suspended from a metallic wire, the 
slight morcaso of length which the wire is observed 
to undergo, is completely lost when the weight is 
removed; and the limit to nhich tho wire might 
thus bo stretched, and BtiU siifrcr no permanent 
increase of length, was called tho limit of its elasti- 
city. Blit rooont more accurate experiments li.avc 
shewn that no such limits exist, at least in the case 
of metals ; or, which is tho same thing, that iier- 
nianent lengthening results, however slightly the 
wire ho loaded — it never contracts again quite so 
far as it was stretched. It i.s necessary, therefore, to 
fix tho limit arbitrarily ; and this is done by agree- 
ing that it shall he held to begin when the metal in 
question suffers a pemiaiieiit elongation of O'OOOOj 
of its length. To get tho elastic c.'ctensibility of a 
wire, then, we must compare its length snth a weight 
suspended, with its length when tho weight is 
removcib In this w.ay it is found that the extou- 
hions produced are jiroportional to the extending 
forces or weights. From this law, then, we can 
c-aleulato what' weight it would require to stretch a 
sriro or rod of a square inch in section to double its 
own length; supposing it p05.sible to proceed so far 
without breaking it, and that the haw of elasticity ^ 
continued up to this point unaltered. This weight, : 
uliich is diflerent for every metal or kind of wood, i 
IS callccl tho cocjjiciait or modulus of elmliclty of i 
tho particular suhst.auce; and is used in mechanics i 
in calculating how far a given weight will c.xtcnd a 1 
iMro or rod of given diameter. This coefficient is : 
not constant for the s.ame metal ; for all circum- I 
.>t.ance3 that increase tho density of tho metal, i 
increase the modulus of elastioit 3 ’. Bodies manifest I 
ehasticity not onlj' when extended in length, but 1 
.also when compressed, avhon bent, or when twisted. ; 
If .an ivory hall ho dropped from a height upon a t 
marble slab smo.arcd with fat and lamjihlack, when j 
caught after the rebound, it is seen to have touched r 
the marble, not in a point, hut in a circle of several t 
lines in diameter ; and must therefore have lost for 1 
a time its spherical shape over that e.xtcnt. In the t 
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same way the park of a well hit golf-hall is pretty 
broadly shewn upon the face of a club after the 
stroke. The elasticity shewn by wires and tbreads 
of glass when twisted, has been turned to account 
in the Torsion-balance (q. v.), for measuring other 
wc.ak forces. Steel, ivory, caoutchouc, &c., are well 
known for their elastic properties, to which they 
owe much of their utility. 

The propagation of waves of sound through solid 
bodies depends upon their elasticity; and from 
observ.atioDS of this kind made with different sub- 
stances, the modulus of elasticity for each may be 
deduced ; the results, however, differ slightly from 
those arrived at by .attaching weights, owing to the 
heat produced by the vibr.atory movement. 

All solid bodies are only imperfectly elastic — ^tbat 
is, they do not quite recover their form and volume 
when the disturbing force ce.iscs. Liqijids and 
gases, on the contrary, are periectly clastic, or return 
exactly to their original bulk or volume when tho 
I pressure is removed. Tho elasticity of liquids and 
t g.ases, however, ‘acts only in expanding after com- 
; pression, while that of solids acts also in contracting 
I after extension. The expansive elasticity of h’quids 
I .and g.ases is equal to tho force used to compress 
them. AVater and other liquids are easily seen to ho 

i compressible, by the fact of tbeir conveying soimd 

, a Eound-w.ave being merely a state of compression, 

; prop.agatcd from each layer of the liquid to tho 
next. The coclBciout of clasticily of water deter- 
mined by CoUndon and Sturm, from the velocity of 
sound in thc^Lakc of Geneva, agrees a’ery avell ndth 
that determined by direct measurements in Ocr- 
stedt’s apparatus. Tho th'seovery of the compressi- 
bilitj' of water is an English one, duo to Canton, in 
17C2. Frerious attempts, by Italian and Hutch 
philosophers, to compress water by hammering a 
silver shell fiUed m'tlr that fluid, .had failed to pvo 
an.y certain result, ns tho w.atcr was, forced tliroiifih 
tho pores of tho metal. At a temperature of 5U°, 
one atmosphere compresses water to about O’OOOO.OS 
of its volume. From tho c.xistonco of a maximum 
density temperature for water, some curious conse- 
quences arise with regard to tho effects of pressnro ' 
on tho fluid. The volumes or hulks which a 
given quantity of any gas assumes imiler different 
pressures, .are nearly in inverse proportion to tho 
pressures. See JLutlOTTK’s L.tw. Tho elasticity 
of g.ases is usually measured by tho height of tho 
cohmm of mercury that the}'- snstain. Tho elasticity 
of gases is a force much and variously employed 
in the arts of life. See Air.-oux, Ain-nrana Gux- 
rownrn, &c. 

E'LATER, a Liiinai.an genus of coleopterous 
insects, now divided into many goner.a, .and forming 
the tribe or familj- Elatcridee. They have a narrow 
elongated body ; the head is in almost .aU cases 
inserted deeplj- into the thorax ; a strong spine 
on tho under part of tho thorax at its base, fits 
into a groove; the legs are short, and rather 
slender. They are generally found upon tho flowers 
and leaves of plants, which are their food. AATieu 
disturbed, they fold their logs and anteunco close 
to tho bod}', and lot themselves drop to the ground. 

If they fall on their hack, or are placed on it, 
tho shortness of their legs incapacitates them for 
obtaining another position by tho means common 
to other insects; bnt they .are enabled to do so 
by a violent muscular exertion, arching tho body 
a little, and suddenly straightening it .again, so 
tli.at they fling themselves into the .air with a jerk 
and a click. Hence tho names CLiCK-BnrrLi; (q.aa) 
and Skip-jack. Tho spine and groove of tlie 
thorax aro supposed to bo of use in this. The 
l.arv.a> are long, rather slender, a\-ith six feet near 
the head, aud a tough slun. M.auy feed on rotten 
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■Wild Ciicumli'.T (Echabum offrtsU). 


' EliATEr^roM— ELBE. 

i 

j irood; others, ^^Lre-womis (q. v.), on the roots o£ Sea, between Corsica and the coast of Tnseany, 
i ])lanl-'. _ Iilany arc British. Some of the Materida: from the latter of which it is separated by the 
; of tropical regions diffuse from spots on the thorax channel of Piombino, a strait 5 miles in breadth. 
I a strong and beautiful light, and are called Eire- Its meatest length is about 18 miles, and its 
liifi (rp a-.). breadth varies from 3 to 10 miles, this iircgularity 

ELATE BIUSI, a fUaig obtained from the fruit of ’’“PS caiised by indentations both on its northern 
the Squikting Crcnjinnn, or SrmTiNO CucrotBEK. shores. Its area is about 90 square 

{J'cbaHum agreslc, formerly Icnowu as jifomordica co.ast is bold .and precipitous. The 

Klalmum), .also c.alled the Wild Cucumber, an traversed from west to o.ast by a chain 

annual plant of the natural order Cucurbit.ace.-e, a mountams, avhieh dmdes into two spurs at 

the eastern extremity of the isl.and; the highest 

summit, Monte della Capana, .attaining an eleva- 

’ 0x1 3G00 feet above sea-level. These mountains 

C 'io. •'ii'c f®*" tlio most p.art b.are; but on their lower 

I* 'x'O;- ( ^ ridges, .and in the valleys, the vine, olive, mulbony, 

i, ' , '' sud other trees flourish. The climate, except in 

.tf/ '.pr.f the low-h-ing districts on the shoroj is temperate and 

•' i J I he.althy. There are few streams in E., but it has 

■' V' ij, 7'A numerous weUs. The principal products are wines, 

i-.' 1 '' "^^1 white, red, and sweet, .and of good quality; wheat, 

■••riv'.y , ( 1 J Intban com, a-egctables, .and water-melons. 60,000 

'•>/ ''"iV ' cwts. of salt are produced annually from the salt-pans 

on the shore. Sheep, go.at3, pigs, and asses abound, 

/ LTli i but homed c.attlo and horses are scarce; the coasts 

/ supply fi.sh identifuUy. Iron of excellent quality is 

I ^ , ‘ '< ' , ' obtained from a mountain in E., 2 miles in circum- 

1 ference, and 600 feet in height. This hill, which 

1 I-"'-,- stands on the e.ast co.ast, is almost entirely a mass 

' '■ , "t ■ of ore, and so rich that it yields from 50 to 75 

' ^ ' I,"-' "■ - per cent. E. also melds loadstone, .ahun, vitriol, 

, T A" ! and marble. Porto Ecrr.ajo, the c.apital and rcsi- 

' ■ dcnco of the governor, has a popiUntion of about 

■Wild Ciiciunher {Echahum agralc). rendered hamous in history from 

haaaug been N.apoleon’s place of e.xilo from May 1814 
native of the couth of Europe, common on rubbish February 1815. Pop. .about 22,000. 
in the villages of Greece and tlio .iVrchijiolago. The ELBE (called by the Itomans Albis — i. c., white 
whole plant is rough, with stiff hairs ; jt has a trail- — and by the Bohemians Labe), an.import.ant river 
ing Iiraiicliing stem, without tendrils ; the leaves of Korthem Europe. It origin, ates in the con- 
are heart-shaped, somewhat lobed and toothed, on ; lluence of numerous streams which rise at the 
long st.allcs ; the flowers axillarj’, yellow, tho male south-western b.aso of the Schneekoppe (Snowcap), 
flowers in small racemes; tho fniit oblong, about ono of the highest summits of the Eiesen-Gehirgo, a 
an inch and a half long, gr.ayish green, covered with mountain-range on the northern border of Bohemia, 
toft jiricklcs, and finally parting from its stalk, and I I'he course of the E. begins near lat. 60° 45' N., 
expelling its seeds along with a thin muons through | long. 15° 36' E. ; at .an elevation of .about 4400 feet 
the apertiu-e where tho at.alk was inserted. This ' _above_ 6e.a-Ievcl. Its total length, including avind. 
remarkable phenomenon is ascribed to osmotic estimated at from COO to 650 miles, and 

action within tho fruit; a thin membrane 6cp.ar.at- jits b.asin at 56,000 square miles. The average depth 
ing a mucus which immediately .surrounds the seeds 10 feet, and its mean breadth 900 feet, 

from a less dense juice avhich aboiuids in tho sue- although occasionally it has a width of upwards 
cident part of tho fruit, and tlio quantity of the lOOO feet, and at its mouth of soyoral miles, 
former being gradually increased at tho expense of 1>* Iho course of its progress to tho sea, it is joined 
the latter, tfll, on tho perfect ripening of the fniit, 5y 17 rivers .and upwards of 70 streams. From 
the much distended ccntr.al cell is opened, to permit th® base of tho Schneekoppe, it flows south to 
its ejection. It is this mucus surrounding the seeds — P.ardubitz, whence it proceeds west to Braneleis, and 
a thick green mucus of a very peculiar character — afterwards in a gcner.al north-west direction past 
w'hich contains the clatcrium. 'I'o obtain the dnig, Melnilc, Leitmeritz, Aussig, .and Tetsohen, where it 
, the juice of tho nearly' ripened fiaut is allowed quits the Bohemian tcrritoiy, and enters Saxony, 
to stand for a short time, wlien it becomes turbid. At this point, it is _355 feet wide. Its principal 
and deposits a sediment. Tho sediment, carefully uflluent in Bohemia is the Moldau, On its courso 
collected and dried, is el.atcrium. It is of a pale north-west through Saxony, the E. passes Fima, 
grayish-green colour, light and fri.able, with an .acrid Dresden, and hicissen, and entering Pnissian Saxony, 
taste, and a pecidiar not nnple.as.ant odour. It is about seven miles .above Mllhlberg, it .adv.ances to 
an exceedingly powerfid or drastic purgative, used Torg.au and Wittenberg, from avliich point it flows 
chiefly' in dropsies, and in very small often-rcpe.atcd f'™!' "'cst, then north-west to Magdeburg, receiving 
doses. It should not be used excejit under inedic.al 'u its process tho Muldo and the Sa.ale, both from 
advice. It acta as an irritant not only on tho ey'es, fl'® lufk From Magdeburg flowing north-eatt, tho 
if it comes in contact avith them, but oven on the D. anaa'cs at the border ot Brandenburg, receiving 
lingers of those w'ho bandlo it. Its properties tkcllaa'el from the right; then tiuming north-west, it 
seem to depend chiefly on a oryatallino principle forms the boundary between Pruasiau S.axony and 
c.alied Elaterin. The use of E. avas known to the Brandenburg, .and enters Hanover, through avhioh it 
ancients. A few acres of tho Squirting Cucumber ilows for uqiwards of 30 miles. Then still floaring 


are grown at Mitcham, in Surrey. 

ELATMA, See Jelatoji. 

E'LBA (Lat. llva, Gr. JUlhalia), an island belong- 


north-west, it forms tho boundary of L.aucnburg, 
tho H.amburg territoiy, and Holstein on tho north, 
and Hanover on the south, until it empties itself 
into tho North Sea at Cuxhavcn, where it attahis 


ing to the kingdom of Italy, in tho Mediterranean I a bic.adth of upw.ards of 10 miles. xVt this jioint, 
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ELBERFELD— ELCHlii. 

tlie tide rises 12 or 13 feet. The E. is divided 
into several branches bctiveen Hamburg" on tho 
north, and Harburg on the south, by the numerona 
islands that there interrupt its course. Vessels of 
14 feet draught can at aU times ascend to Hamburg. 
The sceneiy of the valley of the E., although 
generally pleasing, is not remarkable in any portion 
of its course, except that udiieh extends bettveen 
Aussig and Dresden. Between these tavo towns, 
the course of tho E. is generally between bold cliffs, 
and high natur.al battlements of rook; the banks 
covered with foliage, wherever a tree can support 
itself ; and occasionally varied by a strip of meen 
glade. It has been said that here the E. has all the 
Y.ariety of the English AVye, on a scale nearly as 
majestic as that of the lihine. Its waters arc 
stocked with abundance of higldy esteemed fish; 
beavers likeivise build in the stream. Steam-boats 
ply from Dresden up tho river, and do"wn as far .as 
Meissen, as well as from hlagdeburg to the sea. 
The navigation of the E. "U’as formerly impeded by 
all manner of imposts and monopolies ; and, what 
was quite as bad, sand wr .'allowed to accumulate, 
so that vessels were often obliged to wait three or 
Wr weelis for want of sufficient water. Both of 
these kinds of impediments have, however, of late 
ye.ara been gradually removed, though much still 
remains to be done. 

EXBEIIFELD, the most important manufac- 
turing to"wn in Prussia, and one of tho most 
ilourishing in all Germany, is situated on both 
.sides of the Wupper, an affluent of tho Rhine, IG 
miles oast-north-east of DUssoldorf. Its site, in 
tho narrow and hill-mrt valley of tho Wuppor, is 
picturesque and healthy, but the town itself is 
))Oorly built, str.aggling, and irrogidar, u-ith streets 
for the most part narrow and dirty. The more 
recently erected portion of the torni, however, is well 
built, with here and tlioro spacious and imposing 
buildings, in a high .aroliiteotural style. E is 
chiefly famous for its dyeing, bleaching, and print- 
ing estabhshments, also for its extensive and im- 
portant manufactmos of cotton, sUks, t.apos, ribbons, 
merinos, fancy woollen goods, velvets, &o. Bleach- 
fields occupy a great part of "the environs of E., and 
of the banks of the Wupper, the waters of which 
are said to possess very valuable bleaching pro- 
perties. At E., the wcU known dye, Turkey red, is 
imparted to yarns, at a cheaper r.ato, and with more 
clearness and firmness of colour, than at any other 
town in Europe. The patterns for tho printed goods 
are designed at E., principally by French artists. 
E. supports an important establishment, in -which 
young manufacturers and overseers are taught the 
management of tlie Jacquard-loom, p.attern- drawing, 
&c. Pop. (1840) 31,500; (1871) 71,394 (raostfy 
Protestants). Adjoining B., and united to it by 
a bridge, is tho largo town of Barmen (q. v.), .also 
tho scat of extensive manufactures. 

ELBEUF, or ELBCEDF, a manufacturing town 
of Fnauce, in the department of Seine-Infericure, is 
' delightfully situated in a picturesque a-.alley on the 
left bank of tho Seine, about 75 miles north-avest 
from Paris. It was originally badly built, but it 
has recently been greatly improved. L.arge factories 
also have arisen rapidly; and a spacious market- 
place (champ dc Jbirc), adorned with rows of ohestmit- 
trees, has been erected. The two princip.al public 
buildings of E. are the churches of St Etienne and 
Sc Jean-Baptiste, both containing fine specimens of 
riclily painted glass. The factories of E. and the 
vicinity exceed 200 in number; these .are for tho 
most p.art worked by ste.am-powcr, and givo regular 
employment to more tlian the half of the popu- 
lation. The manufactures are principally double- 
sot 

nulled and waterproof cloth, flaimel f.abrics, billiard 
table-covers, and light woollens of every colour and 
description. E. has daily eommunic.ation with 
P.aris, Rouen, and Le H,avre, by steamer. Pop. (1872) 
22,311. E., which has been called the Leeds of 
France, had SO cloth manufactories as early as the 
IGth century. In consequence of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, the greater number of the 
cloth manufacturers emigrated; and it was not till 
after the Revolution of 1789, and more particularly 
since the separ.ation of Belgium and France, that 
industry again began to flourish. 

E'LBING, a considerable trading and manufactur- 
ing town in West Prussia, is situated in the midst 
of a fertile valley, on the navigable river of the 
same name, 34 miles east-south- east of Danzig, 'and 

5 miles south of the south-western extremity of the 
Frische H.aff, into which the Elbing flows. It is 
connected by a c.anal with the Nogat, the eastern 
.arm of the Vistula. The town wps formerly siu- 
rounded with w.alls .and mounds, of which, however, 
there are now but few remains. Of the numerous 
churches, the most remarlrable is the Marienkirchc, 
erected in the 14th century. The gymnasium, 
founded in, the year 153C, contains the to.wn library, 
consisting of 2‘2,000 volumes. There are likewise 
several well-conducted educ.ational and charitable 
institutions. The manufactures are chiefly linen and 
cotton cloths, leather, tobacco, soap, and chicory. 
There .aro also oil manufactories, iron foundries, 
breweries, dye and print works. E. was founded 
about the berinning of the 13th c., by colonists from 
LUbeck and Bremen, avho settled roimd the fortress 
erected by tho 6enn.an knights. After v.arious 
vicissitudes, it was annexed to Prussia in 1772, and 
.after a period of decline, has ag.ain risen to a thriving 
condition. The larger vessels unload .at Pilau, which 
seiwcs as tho harbour of Elbing. Pop. .(1872) 31,1(52. 

E'LBOW. See Aiui. 

ELBOW-PIECES, in .armour, or coudicres, wore 
the me^al-plates used to cover the jimotion of the 
rerc-brace and vant-bracc, by which the upper .and 
lower li.alf of tho arm were covered. They increased 
to an enormous size, as in the effig}’" of Sir Thomas 
Peyton, in Islcham Church, but again decreased to 
their normal size. An Blboxo Gauntlet was a gaunt- 
let of plate reaching to the elbow, adopted from tho 
Ashatics in the IGth centurja — F.airholt’s Costume in 
England, p. 494. 

ELBU'RZ, a lofty moimt.ain-r.ange that runs 
longitudinally along the entire southern border of 
the C.aspian Sea. It frequently divides itself into 
subordin.ate parallel ridges, enclosing extensive and 
fertile valleys, many of avhioh are weU inh.abited 
and c.arefully cultivated. Demavend (q. v.), said to 
be 21,000 feet in height, is one of the highest sum- 
mits. — Enconz, or Eumez, is also the name of one 
of the summits of the Cauciasus, 18,500 feet higli. 

E'LCHlS (anciently, Hice, or Illke), a town of 
Sp.ain, in the province of Alicante, and 1C miles 
soutli-west of the town of that n.ame, is pic- 
turesquely built on both sides of a steep r.avine, 
near "the Elda, a tributary of the Scgiu-.a, and about 
two leagues from tho sc.a. It has an Oriental 
appearance. The climate iq eastern, winter is 
unknown, and around the town rises a huge 
encircling plantation of palms; the Arab alone is 
wanting to complete tho likeness to an e.astern city. 

E. is a flourishing toivn, is well built, its streets in 
gcner.al are wide and cle.an, and it has numerous 
sqimres and public w.alks. The church of Santa 
Maria is an imposing edifice, with a large dome, 
five gates, a fomous org.an, and a tabernacle made 
of precious marbles. The dates gathered from 
the palm-pl.mtation aroimd E. arc exported from 




ELOHUTGEN'— ELDEE. 

f "?P^ “ overthespiritiiaUvelfai-e of the people, to admonisli 

Pm,, ,! ^ E^h. Its manufactures are to visit the siclt, to assist in the examination of 

on cn^in ^ cot^ns, brandy, wine, cigars, persons seeldng admission to tlic Lord’s Table &c, 

alil ■ articles^ there m a consider- Elders, along with ministers, compose all. the comts 

"hout l9 50n“ Eop. or .assemblies of the Preshj'terianJluirche.s, and have 

..ooutij.ouu. equal a-otes in .all questions. 

E'LCHIlsGEK. a a-illage of Bavaria, on the left ELBEE {Samhucii^), a genus of plants of the 
Mnk of the Dannhe, aliout eight miles north-east of I'utur.al order Qaprifoliacem, consisting chiefly of 
ulra. It is noteworthy as the scene of a hattlc ‘'•irnhs .and trees, vath pinnate leaves, small lloavers 
taight on the loth October 1805, between the tl*® ooi'oU.a i.s avheel-shaped and 5-clcft, .and 

Preneb nndor Xnvnufl +li O A Itcfrintio aaaa/lia*. T I 3*scodod bprriPR Thn 




i?'T ■m?i> oa. 1 • n 1 _!. • 1 < i»ovrti'ec ot the iScotch, 13 a, nzitivc of PnroDc. tbo 

-orth of Asia, .and the north of Africa. Itiifonnd 

jtreshykros, avhich occurs frequently in the New 
Test.ament, .and from avhich the Engl'isli word priVit 
is derived. That the jn-Cf ro! of the churches of 
the .apostoho ago were not pn'es'-s in the i)peci.al 
sense ot that aa-ord, in avhich it denotes a person 
appomted to offer sacrifice on heh.alf of others, and 

to appear for them before God, is admitted by W 

Protestants in general ; but there remains much 

dia'ision of opinion as to the precise mc.aning of the j !i 

term, .and the be.aring of the ]i.aEsages in avhich it It. 

occurs on the subject of clmrcli go\-eniment. ,8ee — // 

Bisuor, I.n-deit;p-po-ts, and Pr.r.snvTPnpvxisar. All 'T'* A' J 

arc agreed, indeed, that hhhops and .all pastors of r I"- 
congregations are included among cW-r.s in tho 

Ecriptmaal use of tho term ; but the ordinary mo 1 \ i > 

of it 13 noav limited to Prosbytori.an churches, and! / 

in them it h.ns become the usual designation of I 
the ofDOe-bnarers associated -uith the imnister of 

each congregation in tho care and ovoi'sight of the \ 

flock. TJic armimcnt for this class of oflice-bcarers I'il / ^ 

avill be found uriefiy stated in the article Piii 3 iiy* /./i| \ 

TEui^'isjr. They exist in the greater niunber of -pi.s *it jii. 

tbe churches of the licformatiou : and even in tbo Flowcr«smclv, Leaves, and cluster of Bernes of 

Church of England, Bishop Bilniet states th.at Common Elder (.bamtaciis mr;™). 


r'-, /f' 




j’l I , 




Flowcr«stocl 


and cluster of Berries of 


>iucK, j.>uavus, ana Cluster oi ijc 
Common Elder (.Sam^Kcw 7iic;ra), 


Vi. juu^uiuu, juiauuji iiuniei. scares tnat ' 

their introducHon was only prevented by Queen in all parts of Britain. It is a verj' largo shrub, 
J^abetu 3 dislike to a proposal, in which, avjth ! sometimes a small tree, with rather largo leaves, 
i>urioigu ana others of her ad^’lsors, she saw dantfor I nnri l +Armi'nn'l r»\rmf>ts /v»«rtrt»vi_r»/\li-.»i'r»Arl /lr«Ti'n«.n 


^ iu «xuvu, «iui [ eomeumes a small tree, with rather iargo leaves, 

JuirloigU and others of her ad^’lsors, she saw danger | and large terminal cymes of cream*colourc(l flowers, 
of ha abatement of her prerogative, ‘ since, if the , which are followed by small black— «or mroly whitisli 
conc^s of rcbgion came into popular hands, there i — berries. Its leaves and a^oung shoots diffuse a 
avould be a power set up distinct from lici*s, over narcotic odour, and it is said to be dangerous to 
winch she could have no authority. In some sleep under its shade. The inner bark has a bitter 
Prot^tant chui'ches, elders are appointed only for acrid taste. The leaves possess tho same pro- 
a certam term of office; but more generally it is pertics in a rather milder degree. TJic floavers 


the congregation, or deposition. The .appointment hut are much used for making'a distilled water — 
of ciders takes place v.anously : in the Established ■ L'/da- Flower Ifalc, --which has a very agrcoahlo 
tlmrcli ot Scotland, they have generally been ■ odour, and is employed both in perfumery and 
nomin.atcd by the lark-scssion (consisting ot tbc i confcction.arj'. Di.stiUcd with water alone, they 
mmister .and cldei-s) ; in the other Picsbytcrian I yield a a'olatilo oil, which, on cooling, assumes a 
cnurelies of tintain and Amenoa, they are elected . buttery consistence. A poinilar cooling ointment 
by the congregatira. In most of the cburcbcs of ] is m.adc by boiling them in lard. They aro ako 
-the continent of Europe, winch have auy kind of used for imparting a flavour to curraiit-wino and 
connection with the state, there is some regulation jelly, being added at the time of a slight fer- 
tiotnc interference of the cirtl ' mentation avhich l.akcs iilace in the spring of tlio 
aiithonties m this matter. The ordination of elders , year, after tho currant-wine is made ; amf a avino 
takes place in the congrcg.ation, blit usually aiithout is made from llicm which in scent and flavour 
imposition of hands ; a difference bctaa-cou tho mode resemhies Froiitignac. The clustered flower-buds 
of ordm.ation of elders and mnusters for a\-liicU it is arc picldcd, and used like c.apcr.s. A ginteful aviiie, 
no easy to account, and^ which has certainly tended avell knoaa-n iii England, especially about Christmas, 
to produce a genci-.al mpressiou th.-at a greater is made from the berries ; and in some parts'of 
diflercn^co_ of ofiice subsists than tlie advoc.atcs of Kent there are largo iilaiitatious of E. to supply the 
1 roobj'tori.'imsm admit. . In tbo Eskiblished Church London market for its maiinfacture. It is gcner.ally 
ol .'Scotland, the elders Imve very geuer.aUy dis- drunk hot or mulled. Tho berries are subacid and 
c argod the functions of Deacons (q. v.), at least as sweetish, with a rather impleasant flavour. A roh 
much as those which, according to tho theory of made from them is a gentle aperient, iliurotic, and 
I rcsbrteriamsm, belong to ilieir own oflice; an sudorific, c.asily administered to ohildrci). In some 
example which, nntu recently, was almost univer- parts of Germany, tho poorer people use them as an 
V clmrchcs. ingredient in soups. They aro said to ho used to no 

Accordmg to the Semnd Booh of Discipline of tho sm.all extent in England in tho adultcr.ation of port 
Church of Scotland, it is the duty of ciders to w.ateh aviiie, and the manufacture of spurious port wine. — 
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XIio y.'ood of fliG E. is ycl]o\y ; thst of old trees is 
very hard and tough, talrrs a fine polish, is used by 


turner.'’, and as a suhstitute fur hox-srood in making 
mathematical instnunents and other articles- Tops 
of fishing-rods are sometimes made of it- The pith 
of the young shoots being verj* light, is gener-ally 
used to make pith-halls for electrical experiments- 
Toys for cluldi’c-n arc also made of it ; and few 
hoys are unacquainted with the use of E- branches, 
from which it has been expelled, for making pop- 
guns. The E is vei’j’ useful as a screen-fence near 
the sea and in other exposed situations, as' it grows 
With rcmarltable vigour, and makes great shoots, 
the destniction of the more tender and less matured 
parts of which in winter only tends to make it more 
bushy and useful for shelter. It is readily propa- 
gated by portions of its shoots stuck into the 
ground.— The SoARLET-rntriTED E. (S. racemosa), 
a native of the south of Europe and of Siberia 
much resembles the common E., but has softer 
and more herbaceous shoots, remarkably large buds 
which are conspicuous in winter, and racemes of 
greepish-white flowers, which are followed by scarlet 
hemes, the racemes of ripe fruit having much the 
appearance of beautiful pieces of coral. It is a 
frequent ornament of shrubberies in Britain, and 
when in full fruit, is almost unrivalled ‘in beauty, 
but more frequently produces its fruit in cold 
mstnets than in those where the milder winter 
induces it to flower before the spring-frosts are 
jiuoe of its berries is a powerful sudorifio. 
— Ihe Dwakf E., or Dakewort {S. Ebulus), is a 
rather rare British, plant, a coarse herbaceous plant, 
with fetid smell. The inner larh has been employed 
in droiisioal complaints as a hydi'agogue cathartic, 
and IS ven m the form of a decoction prepared 
by hoihng down 1 02 . of the bark in 2 pints 
ot water till the whole is concentrated to 1 pint, 
ifl® ^ 4 fluid ounces. In smaller quan- 

Jties, it IS useful «as an aperient in certain clu-onic 
^sorders. The flowers are white when freshly 
pluokod, but become j^ellow in drying, and consist 
pt a volatile oil, certain gummy, resmous, album- 
matters, and are stimulant and 
sudorific. They are employed in the preparation 
of elder flower water by adding 2 gallons of water 
and 3 ounces of rectified spirit to 10 pounds of tbo 
flowers, and distilling off about 1 gallon. It is a 
good perfume. IVhite elder ointment is procured by 
boding equal weights of lard and elder flowers, and 
pressmg through a cloth. It has an agreeable 
Odom-, and IS employed as a cooling application to 
Eiwfaces winch are stable. When the berries are 

j“®® named elder 
roo, which, when diluted with water, is useful in 
i^la^atory aqd febrile complaints as a cooling 
^im contains malic and citric acids, suga^ 

Chancellor of Eng- 
bifm Scott better Imown as Lord Eldon, wfs 
bom dtb Juno 1751, m Love Lane, Newcastle, of 
obscure but respectable parents. William Scott, his 
lather, hegan hfe as an apprentice to a ‘ fitter,’ a sort 
ot water-earner and brolrer in coal ; later in life he 
became a ‘fitter’ himself, and kept a imblio-house 
war the quay, to supply drink to his kcelmeu on the 
toick-pnnoiple ; he engaged also in speculations in 
sliqiping and marme insiu-ance. By his various 
occupations he became wealthy, and died worth 
of ^ Scott’s mother was a daughter 

11 of bfewcastle, and to her, Lord 

0 / ^ord Eldon, traces the 
^®'' WiUiam and John, 
fnr^f Stowell, and was the head 
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John Scott was educated under the Bev. nimli 
iloiscs, at the grammar-school, Newcastle, and as 
a hoy gave no promise of his subsequent splendid 
career. On fimsbing his cduoation imder Mr 
Moises, he, on the 15th Slay 17GG, entered Univer- 
sity College, with a view to the church ; the follow- 
ing year he obtained a feUowsliip, and in the summer 
of 1771 won the prize for the English essay, but did 
not otherwise distinghish himsSf. A clandestine 
mamage, mto which he entered with a Miss Surtees 
in 1772 , nearly ruined him; however, by the advice 
of his brother, he returned with his wife to the 
imiversity. Here, during the year of grace, ho 
lived on his fellowship and gains as a private tutor; 
and the year expiring without a church living falling 
vacant, he betook himself to the study of iW In 
177C, he was called to the b.ar. By this time, his wife’s 
friends had become reconciled to her, and made her 
some provision; and by the death of bis fa'tber in 
the year of his passing at the bar, E. foimd himself 
in possession of £3000. On his dwn and wife’s 
money, he found he could just manage to Hve, and 
so settled on the northern circuit, fijs success on 
his first circmt was not great; but in his second 
year ^ prospects, through the aid of his brother 
to brighten. It was not, however, 
tiU 1780 that prosperity could he said to have dawned 
upon hm. A happy chance then ocoiuTcd of shew- 
mg both his talents and powers of work. The result 
was speedy affluence. Business pouted in upon him ; 
pd by 1787 his practice at the equity bar had so 
increased, that ho was forced to give Up the eastern 
half of his circuit. 

IVith success in ' his profession, E.’s ambition 
exp.anded, and he became political. A siik-"owD 
and then, through the favour of Lord Thurlow, a 
seat m parhament, were but stops towards knii’ht- 
hood andtbe post of Solicitor-general conferrocTon 
him by Pitt. Erom this point, his progress vvas 
secure, and effected much in the -way in which 
pohtical lawyers usually succeed. In 17D3 ho 
became Attorney-general. In 1700, the offleo of 
CJuef-iustice of the Court of Common Pleas fallini^ 
vacant, his claim to it was not overlooked; and 
after 17 years’ service in the Honse of Commons 
VoA^i ”1 ^^® House of Peeis as Baron Eldon. In 
1801, on tlie formation of the Addington ministry’' 

E. ascimded the woolsack — a post given to him 
no^ally because of his great anti-CathoUo zeal, 
but really because of bis part in the intrii/ue which 
onsted bis old patron Pitt from office, from this 
time till 1527 , with little mtennission, E, continued 
to occupy the woolsack under successive govern- 
iu succession Chancellor under 
AddinMon, Pitt, and Lord Liverpool; and when 
after the tvvo brief administrations of Cannini^ 
and Cmdencb, the Duke of "Wollington constnicteS 
a cabinet, E. again expected the woolsack, and 
resented his non-appointment to.it. His love 0 ! 
office indeed continued to the last, and in 1835 
we find him actually in hopes of office under 
T ^® speak in parliament, 

in 1821, E. was made an carl by George IV. ; and 
m the same year) his brother Wilh’am was raised to 
the peerage under the title of Lord Stowell. In 
^31, he lost by death his wife, his ‘beloved Bessy.’ 
as brother M^iUiam died in 183C. He himself, 
mter onthving almost all his immediate relations 
u I- y®“'‘’ Ja““aiy S, 1838, leaving 

bt^d him a fortune of over half a million sterlim'. 

E. IS said to have been a man of very ■winning' 
and courtly manners, and of a handsome, propos” 
sessing appearance. In the circle of his friends ho 
IS said to have been irresistible, and probably to the 
chai™ of his mimnor his success in life was some- 
wfiat owing. His career amply proves that he was 
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a man of the gi-eatest talent, sagacits', and power of the chief causes that led Plato at a later period 

, P<=p. He avas uudouhteEy a great to attempt a reconciliation hetween the notions of 

iav.ycr. and his judgments, winch have been much leing and becoming, or of absolute existence and 

praised for their accuracy, fill a small library ; at phenomena. 

the same time, ho took so long to .arrive at them, t"/ 7- v/a x « -vr-n /t j \ 

that be has been charged with haa-in'r caused more •‘sijJiiC.AmFAMi! {Inula), a genus of plants of 

injustice by delay than worse judges 1^ the iniquitv order Coniposi/u:, sub-order CongmhiJereE, 

of their decisions. For literature, as for .art, he h.au aUied to Aster. The only important species 

no feeling, and the style of his decisions is generally “ * " common E. (/. JJclaiium), a native of damp 

detestable. He was a groat drinker, thoimh think ®'='idows in the middle and south of Europe, rather 

seems never to have imlittcd liim for WQrl“; and is '‘‘'‘T®. Eritain. This pl.aut was foi-merly much 

said, when he went into retirement, to have spent ® , ior its root, which was used in medicine, 

his time over the newspapers and the gossip of old >*3 p5“ce in the phatmacopceias, 

cronies, preferring their comji.any to that of men of •'““ough comparatively neglected. The root has a 

refinement and taste. Undoubtedly, the heat of 

him is seen in his private relations. His love of .'.'l 

and devotion to ‘ Bessj- ’ his wife w.as truly be.autiful. 

As a public m.an, he is f.ar from estimable. He 

was a groat eanter, whoso life was a suceession of ‘ 

intrigues .and duplicitie.!. He w.as no statesman; his , 5^?4p'''Pr'’’.S7’ 

one aim in politics was power, and his n.ame is j ' .A'l/i'P-A-tlT V\V-W 

unassoci.ated with even .a single l.aw intended purely ' ’ 

for the public good. For forty yc.ars, be was a Ic.ad- 1 '*< '\ 

iug enemy of reform and religious liberty. The ' 

champion of the church, ho never attended on public 

avorship. 'Without political principles, his avhole V 

stock in trade, as .a jiolitioian, was rc.al against the /• '/ 

Eom.au Catholics, wliicli, however, proved enough, ".V.V* 

iu the then state of society. He is said to have 

added p.ai simony to his other defects; but avhilc pkW //';!>' ‘ 

various circumstances, besides the amount of the ('^■y 

fortimo which ho accumulated, favour this charge, W/ /'/ ” 

it is prob.ablo that his apparent parsimony rose il*’:'' 

out of h.abks formed iu his family while he av.as fjp', 

yet struggling: and it is certain ho was capable 
of generous notions. See Twiss’s ndmir.ablo book, 
rullic and Private Life of the Lord Chancellor 

Eldon; Life of Lord Eldon, by Lord Campbell; Uccampano (/mdn Hekmum). 

Rhtch of the Lives of Lords Stoicell and Eldon, by . • t i i i -li. • i j 

Dr Tl'' E Surtees ^ .aromatic odour ; and a hitter, acrid, and 

somewhat c.amphor-likc taste. It acts as a gcntlo 
EL DOEA'DO (the Golden, or rather the Gilded stimulant to the organs of secretion, promotes oxpeo- 
Land) existed originally in the imaginations of the tor.ation, and is diuretic .and sudoriho. It contains 
Spanish conquerors of America, whoso imsatiablo a peculiar principle called Inulin, which resembles 
avarice loved to dre.am of richer, rewards than those starch, but is deposited unchanged from its solution 
of _ Mexico and Ecru, The Castilians found an in boiling water on its cooling, and gives a yelloavish 
imitator iu Sir "Walter Ealcigh, who twice visited instead of a bluo colour avith iodine ; .also .another 
Guiana in quest of this fabulous region. The name jieculiar principle called Ilclenin, or Elecampane 
has .at last made for itself an abiding-pl.aco beyond Camphor, avhich resembles camphor iu some of its 
the furthest limits of Spanish possession. It indi- properties. 

cates a county in the north-east of C.alifomi.a, of vi-.mTrv-w- i t • i i i 

which the c.aiut.al, Calloma, stands near the spot EGE CTIObi dcnotc^m theologic.al ].augu.avc, tho 
avhero the first discovery of gold w.as made in that certain indrvidu.als arc chosen 

state. The district in qficstion is drained by some Christ, and thef doctrine of election 

of the northen. feeders of the Saeramento, which cverlastmg purpose 

empties itself into the Bay of .San Francisco. avherebj- he hath constantly decreed by Ins secret 

. •' coimael to dchver from ciurse and d.amnation those 

ELEA'TIO SCHOOL. The group of ancient avhom he has chosen in Christ out of manldud, 
Greek pliilosophcrs so c.allcd begins with Xeno- and to bring them by Christ to ca’crl.asting s.alva- 
pbanes of Colophon, avbo settled in Elea, a Greek tion .as vessels made to honour.’ Those avords, 
city of Lower Italy (u-hcucc the name), and includes t,akcn substanti.ally from the articles of religion of 
Parmenides and Echo, aalio both belonged to Elea, the Church of Engl.and, may bo said to represent, 
and .also biclissus of Samos. The most flourishing in a moderate form of expression, the orthodox 
period of tills philosophy falls from MO todOOn. c. doctrine on the subject of election. Besides this 
Xu opposition to the physical philosophy of the Ionic form of the doctrine, there is a loavcr and a 




Elecampane (J»u?a Jlclcnitm). 


Xn opposition to 1 


form of the doctrine, there is a lower and a 


rcliool, and to the doctrine of Heraclitus (q. v.), hiclicr form of it, which, apaii from technical and 
who denied all being or existence, the Elcatic ploloso- polemical language, may ho said to spring — the 
phers made this conception of pure being, unmixed one from tJio supposed subordination of the divine 
■^nth all inarlcs or properties derived tlirough the act or purpose to the divine forolcnowledgc of 
senseg, the foundation of all their spcculntiong. human conduct — tho other from the exaltation of 
As being, one and unchangeable, Bccmod to them tho di\’inj act or purpose into an absolute and 
to exclude all plurality and alteration of appear* arbitrary supremacy, having no relation whatever 
anccs, tlioy gave up, TV’ith rcmarljahlc consistency, to hiuiian ■will or conduct. The former of these 
all attempts to explain scientifically the world as extremeg corresponds to the pelagian or Anninian 
we sec it; and the startling abruptness of their doctrine of election, the latter to the hyi>cr- Angus- 
simple fundamental principle, taken in conjunction tiuina or Calvinistic. * Tho Annininn aims to con- 
wth the opposite doctrine of Heraclitus, wiis one ; dition or limit the absolute character of the divine 
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net ill redemption in some -n-.ny or nuolher; the 
C.dvinist .niins to give to this net the most arbitrarj- 
' and irrosnonsiblo" character. The one, while not 
I altogether repudiating .a doctrine of election, yet 
I gives such prominence to the human conditions of 
I the elective purpose, as (in the view of Calidnists) 
to destroi' it altogether; the other maintains not 
oul}' a doctrine of election or predcstin.ation, but 
also the correlative doctrine of reprob.ation. In 
the view of the Armini.an, salivation is witliin Eie 
choice of the human wall; in the view of the 
I’.alvinist, the human will is of little or no account 
j — the decree of God is everj-thiug — and this decree 
I (which Calrin admitted to be a ‘ctccrelum horribile') 
.absolutely determines some to everlasting life and 
j some to everlasting death.— The sep.aration has its 
I source in the wiirof God, and uot in the moral 
conditions of mankind. , 

j It is obvious, in the mere statomont of such ' 
j views, how audaciously thcologj- has sought to ; 
I settle questions heyond .all human scrutiny and i 
settlement. In the*n.ature of things, the relations 1 
I between the divine .and human will .appear ludeter- i 
uunable; .and, notwatlistan ling .all the I.ahour of - 
I inqiii^’ devoted to such subjects in the past histon’ i 
of opinion, it cannot be said th.it any advance of i 
thought has been made reg.aiahug tlicm. If the 1 
I more logic of the question bo kejit in laow, the 1 
Cali’^stic opinion has the advantage over the I 
' Arii’inian— setting out, .as it does, from the recog- < 
nition of the diiauo wall ns .ibsolutcly supreme, and r 
the source, consequently, of all suborihiiato action 
a thought which is in the highest degree IogicaU 3 * ^ 
consistent. But then the moral perplexities Which r 
arise out of the practical .a[iphc.ition of this laew, t 
and the ease wath which it may he pcia-crtod into t 
a fanatical and dangerous error, will alw.a}-s repel c 
m.anj' minds from its adoption. 

Although the c.'qiressions clecrion, elect. &c„ .are c 
frequent in .'icripturc, it cannot bo said that wbat c 
13 known as the thcologic.al doctrine of eleetion a 
was acknowledged by the Christian Church till the a 
time of Augustine. The Greek Fathers continod ! b 
tUoir Attention Almost entirely to cjucstions juirclv ! v 
</itological— that is to s.iy, relating to the characti'r ' n 
and cqnstituhou of the Goiihcad. Guostieism and I tl 
Arianism, the tivo main forms of heretical opinion ti 
before Augustine, indicate the channels into which e 
thcologic.al discussion had iiroiaously run. It was 
not till the Latin mind had t.iken up this discus- n 
Sion, that the more practical question of the rela- S( 
tiou of the dii-ino and human wall in redemption c: 
c.ome to receive special attention. The controversj- tl 
hctivccn Pelagius and Augustine in the begmmng Ii 
of the dth c., brought out Idmost .all the .aspects of ci 
the quc-.tiou which have since, at successive epochs w 
111 the history* of the church, risen into renewed 
promineucc. The contests between the Scotists cl 
^nd Tlionusts in the I4th c. hetwecu the Anni- q] 
nmns and Caliauists, ami wathm tlic Roman tj 
ChurcK between the Jansonists and violinists in 
the lith c., .arc recurring oxjiressions of the same d 
radical conflict or divevgeiic}' of opinion. The spirit 
of modem thcologj’ is adverse to the logical dispn- 
tations engendered bj- such discussions, and linds 
its more appropriate and useful field of labour in q, 
tlio jirovmce of critical and historic.il inquiry. n, 


ELECTIOX COMMITTEE See lMr.u.urcxT. 

ELECTIOK LAWS. See PARLt.uLEt<T. 

ELECTION OF SCOTTISH PEERS. Seo 
Parli.uiest, Peer. 

LLE CTOES. in the German emiiirc, were those 
who had the right of electing the 


e emperor or Idng. In the e.arliest times, imder the 
y C.arlovingians, the crowai was liercditarv; aftcr- 
it wards, t}erm,anj- hcc.amo fomiallj- an' elective 
t monarehj-, but the election was practic.ally .almost 
if limited to the reigning Lamilj-. Ender the Emperor 
i) Charles IV., the right of election became limited to 
t the holders of the highest ecclesiastic.al .and civil 
t ofiSccs, some of which gradually hec.ame hereditarj-, 

11 and connected with territorial principalities, as in 
e the case of the Hohenstanfens and of the Dukes of 
e B.av.aria, Saxony, Sw.ahi.a, &c. Thus there arose seven 
t electors, those of M.aj’encc, Troves, and Cologne (as 
e being the chief primates and chancellors of the 
) empire), the electors of the Palatinate and of 
I Bavaria long exercising the right by turns, .and 
5 the electors of Brandenburg, Saxony, and Bohemia. 

I From 1400 to 170S, the right was never exercised 
on the p.art of Bohemia, hut otherwise no change 
i took place from the middle of the 14th to the 

> peace of Westphalia. By the peace of Westiili.ah'a, 

1 an eighth electorate was established, B.av.aria and 

> the P.alatiuate being each allowed 'llio full right ; 

• and in 1C92, a ninth was added, that of Brtms- 
t wick-Lunchm-g, hut not ivithout lesistance by the 
I electors .and states of the empire, so that the 
' '“^■“■^clsctorate was not fully recognised till 1710. 

^ In 1777, the number was again reduced to eight, the 
: Elector P.alatine inheriting B.avaria. The electors 
: held a liigh and verv peculiar position, in the 

Gcnnan empire. The Golden Bull describes them 
as ‘ the seven pillars and lamps of the holv empire.’ 
They had ccrt.ain import.ant rights and privileges. 
They were leagued from the year 1,93S for the 
maintenance of their freedom of election against 
the pope. They had roy.al dignities, only not the 
title of Majesty. _ The territories helougmg to their 
electorates were iudii’isiblc. 

The peace of Lrmei-ille, in ISOl, made a gi-eat 
change in the German empire, .and subsequent 
changes took jilace during the times of French 
.ascendenej’, which issued m tlio dissolution of the 
ancient German cmiiiro. . The title of Elector, used 
I by the Prince of Hesse- C.issel, .an electorate which 
I was added along with other _ 

' new electorates in 1S02, w.as ooo- K 
the last relic of the old digiii- 
ties, .and was merely nominal iv-f o 
even before ISOG. M / ~ .. ' .•'j M 'iJ 

Elector-u, Cnowx, or, ^ 

more proporlj*, C'.vr, w.as a 
scarlet cap, tmmed up ivith Til IjV 

ermine, which w.as worn by ^ '^7 

the electors of the Empire. Electoral Cronai. 

It was closed with a demi- 

circle of gold, covered with pearls, and on the top 
was a globe intii a cross on it, also of gold. 

ELE’CTRIC CLOCK. The_^ regiUaiitj’ of the 
clock depends, .as is well knoiiai, on the action of i 
the pendulum, which is isochi'oiions — that is, has j 
the property, within certain limits, of dcscrihiug | 
long and short .ares in the s.ame time. See Pex- , 
DCLUM. The pendulum, however, left to itself, | 
would, in consequence of the rcsist.ance of the air, ' 
and of the spring on wliieh it hangs, soon come ! 
to rest. An impulse must therefore ho given it i 
occasionaUj-, to keep it going. This impulse need ; 
not necessarily be exactly the same, for though it , 
might c.ause the pendulum to make a longer mving | 
at one time than at another, the time ot oscilla- 
tion would not differ. In ordin.'iry clocks, these 
impulses are given hj- a he.avy weight, and are 
trausmitted to the pendiflnm through the wheel- 
work of the clock. Ko moving power can ho more 
Eteadj- than gravitj-, or less likely to t.ax the I 
isochronism of the pendulum, hut its" action ou tho 
clock is limited by the distance through which tho I 


weight descentls, so that the weight must be periodi- 
cally wound up, to keep gravity in play. Tlie 
trouble of winding, though small, still leaves room 
for the wish that a clock might be constructed gomg 
for long periods without external help. Such an 
instrament the electric clock professes to bo; but an 
independent eleotrio clock is not trustworthj' .ns a 
timekeeper, and all that eleotrio clocks are used for 
is to copy tlie time of a good gravity cloolc. This 
work the clfctrio clock docs to perfection. The 
electric clock was invented by B.nin, an Edinburgh 
clock-m.nker in 1S40, and his ideas, though imiwovcd 
and modified, still form the basis of electric clock- 
making. In the ordiuarj^ clock, it is the clock 
that moves the pendulum ; in Bain’s clock, it is 
the pendulum that moves the clock. As the con- 
struction of the pendulum is the only part of it 
conneeted with electricity, wo shall confine our 
notice to a general description of the pendulum 
action. The lower part of the i>endulum arr-nuge- 
meat is shewn in the figime. The bob B con- 
sists of a bobbin of insulated copper wire, and is 
jyjy- hollow in the centre, the 

, udi'cs w, w from both 

/ ends ascending the pen- 

duliun rod B. (the lower 
part of which alone is 
[ R seen), and arc in metallic 

i connection rc.spoctively 

j rrith the two springs 

I from which the pendulum 

' h.ancs. Two m.aguets or 

bundles of magnetic rods, 
N ^ sVl' S K' ! feed .at 

— lsT~' a either side of the bob, 

sions that the hollow bob 
’■* in its oscillation can pass 

Bloctric Ponduliun. a certain avay over e.ach 

without touching. The 
m.aguota have their like poles turned towards each 
other. Tlie two springs of the fiendulum rod are in 
connection with the two poles of a galvanic battery. 
Olio, wire connecting one of them is made to pass 
round by a break (not shewn in the fig.), worked by 
the pendulum rod. When the pendulmn is made to 
move, s.ay towards the right, it shifts a slider, so as 
to complete the connection between the poles of the 
battery. The current thereupon descends one of the 
wires of the pendulum, passes through the coil of 
uare forming the bob, and ascends hy the other. 
In so doing, it converts the bob into a temporary 
magnet, the south pole towards the right, and the 
north pole towards the left. In this way, the south 
pole of the bob is repelled by the south pole S of the 
right-h.and magnet ; .and its north pole is .attnacted 
by the south pole S' of the Icft-h.and magnet, so 
that from this double repuLsion and .attraction both 
acting in the same direction, the bob receives an 
impulse towards the left. B.artly, therefore, from 
this impulse, and partly from its own weight, the 
pendidum describes its left oscillation; and when it 
reaches the end of it, it moves the slider so as to cut 
off the batteiy current, .and then retiups towards 
the right, 'under the action simply of its own weight. 
On reaching the extreme right, as before, it receives 
a fresh impulse ; and thus, under the electric force 
exerted during its left oscillation, the motion of the 
pendulum is maintained. ' So long as the electricity 
13 supplied, will the jiendiUum con^iie to move. 
The current required is exceedingly we,ak, and Bain 
considered that it could bo' sufficiently excited by a 
pl.ate of copper and a pl.ato of zinc sunk into the 
ground, and acted upon by the moisture usually- 
found there. This earth-battery, as he called it, was 
expected to act steadily for ye.ars ; but the result 


proved far otherwise, for the soil not nnfrequently 
dried up, leaving no trace of eleetrio.al action. The 
imperfection of the batteiy has led to a strong 
prejudice against these cloaks — stronger, certainly, 
than they merit. Practice has, however, established 
that a clock driven by an electric pendulum under 
no control is not to be trusted, and clocks of this 
kind, so far at least as this country is concerned, 
are entirely .ab,andoned. The next important stej) in 
perfecting the electric clock was made by Lewis 
Jones (patented 1857). All his clocks are ordinary 
gravity clocks. The standard clock is not an electric 
clock at all, but its pendidum makes and breaks con- 
tact in the battery circuit which controls the copying 
clocks. These last, though driven by weights, have 
B.ain’s penduhuns, and the currents transmitted by 
the stand.ard clock keep them oscillating in exact 
accordance with it, so that the standard clock and 
cojiying clocks have their pendidums always .at 
ex.actly the same point in their oscillations. The 
copj-ing cloclcs are .adjusted to keep nearly the time 
of the primary, and the margin of error is wholly 
removed by electric control. 

There are now (1874) two rival systems of electric 
cloclcs in this country— one invented by Wheatstone, 
patented 1SG9, and ‘ exploited ’ by the British Tele- 
graph Company ; the other invented by Bitohie, 
clock-maker, Edinburgh (patented 1872). 

IVlieatstone’s primary clock is a gravity clock 
avith a pendulum bob lilce B.ain’s, with fixed 
magnet or magnets coincident with the arc of 
the pendulum. When the bob is driven by the 
weights of the clock from the one end to the other, 
a current is induced in the coil of the bob, according 
to the well-known principles of Magneto-electricity 
(q. v.). When the bob returns, a current is created 
in the opposite direction. The copying clocks or 
dials have a mechanism similar to Wheatstone’s 
step-by-step telegraph, and each oscillation of the 
primary pendulum, by generating a oiUTent, drives 
them one step onwards. The pendulum of the 
primary clock, .along with the magnets, is a magneto- 
electric machine driven by the weight of the clock, 
and moving aU the copying clocks. The work the 
pendulum has to do, however, iuterferes with its 
isochronism, and hence the primary clock h.as to bo 
kept under the control of a standard clock by an 
ingenious contrivance. Eitchie takes advantage of 
the important feature of Jones’s system, viz., that of 
ha-ving a standard clock free from all electric im- 
pulses, an ordinary astronomical clock whose pendu- 
lum only makes .and brealcs contiuct in a galwanic 
circuit. Thus all tho perfection of clock-making is 
fully utilised. 'The standard clock, as in Jones’s 
system, is placed in circuit with the copying clocks. 
But here his system differs. Instead of having 
weights .and a train of wheel-work in ,the _eoi)ying 
clocks, he has simply a Bain’s pendulum driving an 
esc.apement (.also p.atented) similar to Bain’s origin.al 
clock. Tho mechanism is thus simple and che.ap, 
and e.ach clock has got in its pendulum a store-house, 
so to speak, of individual energy under_ electric 
maintenance and control, and cannot without a 
grave accident bo put (out of order. It is inferior 
to Wheatstone’s system in having battery power to 
maintain. But this does not cost much. From ?> 
to 5 Daniell’s cells will work a copying clock in .any 
p.ut of the same town, and need only to be renewed 
once in six montlis. Eitchio’s system is in some 
respects more trustworthy than Wheiatstono’s. Tho 
delicate action of the stcp-by-stei) motion is liable to 
accidental der.angement. Now Eitchie’s sympathetic 
clock has a heavy pendulum, and can bo used in 
public dials to withstand even the action of tho 
wind pn the h.ands. Ag.ain, there is no need of a 
magueto-eleotric clock and a standard clock. 'Tho 
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Btandard clock does .-vlL The perfect succosa of 
Ritehie’e syatem has been proved in Edinbergli and 
elscwliere. In Edinburgh, air: jmblio oloeks on the 
sj'mpathetio system have been in .action for the last 
two years, and in that period haa-o not varied a 
second. The success of Ritchie's s^-Etem is much 
indebted to an invention of Edavard Sang, by aa-hioli 
the length of the suspending spring of the standard 
lionduliim can be altered, and the rate of the clock 
regulated without stopping it Ritchie in 180-1 also 
patented a niagneto-olectric .system, avhich, hoavever, 
ho has never avorked. 

ELECTEIC FISHES. See Elkctmcitv, 
Animat,. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. When the ends of tavo 
avires avhich form the poles of a poaverful gala-.anic 
b.attery arc made to touch, and then are separated 
for a short distance, the current which passes when 
the contact is made does not cease avith tho sepana- 
tiou, but forces its aa-ay through the intervening .air, 
acoomijanicd with an intense ca-oliition of light” and 
heat. So great is tho hea*^, evolved that t£c most 
refractory metals are molted by it, and therefore 
some substance riaaiUing the mot.ala in conducting 
poaa’cr, but much more infusible, must bo foimd to 
act as the poles, to alloav of tho continuation of tho 
cmTcnt in such circumstances. The a-.arious forms 
of carbon are aa-oU suited to tliis puiposc ; the moro 
compact forms of ch.arcoal ansaa-er very avell ; baked 
carbon (see CAunoN for Electrical rcRrosr-s) 
.answers bettor; but tho coke that is sublimed 
inside the retorts in tho distillation of gas, both 
for durability and conducting poavor, makes by far 
the best polos. Sir Humphry U.aay" lust discoamred 
aud described tho olootrio light. Fig. 1 represents a 
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sirnplo arr.angemcnt for producing it. Tho c.arhon- 
points P, N are fixed into holloaa- brass rods, aa-bich 
•are connootod with the battery by wires entering .at 
the binding acrcaa-s «, s. Tlio rods slide in tho he.ad 3 
of tho glass pillars A, A, fixed to a stand, so as to 
admit of the points being placed at ditTerent dis- 
t.anccs. The avires from the battery poles being 
properly connected, the points are made to touch, 
and are then aa-itlidraaam a hue or tavo, aa-hen the 
most dazzling light ensues, somcavliat .approaching 
the ii^ht of the Bim in piu’ity and sjileiiaoxir. Its 
intensity is such as to prevent tho eye from 
oxamimng the n.artiijulars of its production. These, 
hoavever, m.ay he ascertained by projecting avith a 
Jens of short focus tho images of tho points on a 
Mreon, aa-hen they are seen as sheaa-n in tlie fmure. 
The light is found to arise chiefly from the infenso 
avhitcncss of tho tips of the carbon rods, .and 
partially from an arch of flame extending from 
tJio one to the other. The positive pole is 
tlie brightest and tho hottest — a fact avhich 
may be proa'cd by intercepting tho current, 
wnen the positia-c polo continues to appear red 
lor some time after the negative pole has hecomo 
clailc. Luring tho maintenance of tho light, a 
aisiblo change takes place in tho condition of tho 
poles. Ihe positive pole experiences a loss of 
carbon pass from it to the 


of negatia-o pole, which they partly reach, aud partly 
id are burned by the oxygen of tho air on the avay. 
:ie The same takes place, though to a much less extent 
st- with the neg.ativc pole ; so that while the positive 
a pole becomes bolloavcd out or blimt by its losses, 
:U tbo negatia-e pole remains pointed by its .apparent 
ill gains. The wasting aw.ay, particularly of the posi- 
•d tivc polo, in a short time renders the distanoo 
:k betaveep the poles too considerable to allow of the 
50 p.assagc of the current, and the light is thus 
r, suddenly extinguished, until again renewed by 
contact and removal. The transference" of matter 
^ betaveen the poles is considered to accoimt for the 
’ existence of .the arch of flame, and the p.assago 
through the air of tho current, as thereby a con- 
o ducting pnedium extends botaa'oen tbo poles. Tho 

0 heat of this arch of flame, or'' voltaic arc, .as it is 
d c,alle_d, is tho most intense that can be producei 
n Platinum melts in it lilcc wax in the flame of a 
i- candle. Quartz, tbo sapphire, magnesia, lime, and 

other substances cipually refractory, are forced by it 
[1 into a state of^ fusion. The diamond v.'bcn placed in 
t it becomes white hot, swells up, fuses, and is reduced 
c to a black m.ass resembling coke. In this condition, 
a it is stiU hard enough to scratch glass, but possesses 
5 almost no Consistency, giving way to the iircssure 
s of the finvers. From an analysis /of the spectnim 
3 given by the electric light, it is found to be caused 
a not by tho combustion of the carbon, but by its 

1 being brought into a state of incandescence. It is 
found to abound in violet rays, and is hence well 
adapted for photographic purposes. The electric 

1 light can bo produced in a vacuum, .and below tbo 
r surface of water, oils, and other non-condueting 
1 liguids. It is thus quite independent of the notion 
i of the air, a circmnst.anco which may yet be turned 
to tiseful .account. "With a b.attery of some fifty 
Bunsen’s elements, a light is produced of very 
great briUinney; but when very great power is to 
TO obtained, ns well ns brilli.ancy, twice or thrice 
tluat number must be employed. Fifty cells give 
an electricity of tho needful tension to produce the 
light; and if more ho employed, they must add to 
Its strength, and not its tension. TRiis, if 150 colls 
he used, they would ho best arranged in tliroo 
batteries, the positive poles of all three being joined 
to form one positive polo, and similarly avith tho 
negative poles. With a b.attery of forty or fifty cells, 
no pointing of the rods is nccc5s.aj3', .as this is done 
by tue action of tho electricity itself. I 

Various arrangements h.avo been invented for I 
maintaining the stca^ncss of tho cleotrio light, i 
The aim in all such is to keep tho carbon points, I 
by some mccbanic.al contrivance, within such a 1 
distance of each other that tho current can p.ass i 
between them. Fouc.au]t, aided by Diiboscq, was 
the first ivho constructed an electric.al I, amp of this I 
desenption. In it, by aid partly of an electro-magnet, j 
and partly of clock-avork, the two points are made 
to tnaa-cl towards each other at nates correspondin'^ 
to those of their consumption, the positive poloiu 
this way travelling faster than tho negative. Tho 
relative distance of the points, and their position in 
space, thus remain tho same. In the simpler form 
of clcctnc lamps novr constnictcd, it is only sour^ht I 
to Ivccp the pomts at the same distance, the irastTn" 
.away of the negative polo being so. slow as not 
much to alter tho .absolute position of the light 
.^ong these lamps, that of Mr Hart of Edinhiu-gh 
deserves notice for its simplicity aud cfRcicncy. It 
IS shciTO in fig. 2. The current enters by the binding 
screw L, ascends tho hollow pill.ar K. by an insid.ated 
wo, passes under the gallery 0, and circulates 
tlwougli the cods of tho electro-magnet BB. Tho 
Wo which forms those coils is soldered at its 
other extremity to the frameiv'ork supporting tho 
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electro-magnet, so tliat the %vhole headpiece of the 
apparatus may he considered as the positive pole of 
the arrangement. The rod AA, to the lower iiart 
of which the stick of carbon P is fixed, moves up 
and do;vn in the axis 
of the headpiece. It 
passes at E through a 
j hollow cylinder, whieh 

1 rests on the paltform 

f ? IT, and has its upper 

part cut into two 
I halves, moving on 

' ■ hinges, whieh, when 

; the whole rests on H, 

! lie outw.ards, .and give 

, the rod AA fuU play 

I to move up or down, 

,,V 11" i' ivhen so urged. YTien, 

' j ,| however, the .armature 

! F of the electro- 

NO.,/ I magnet is dr.awn up 

\ \ u/ / /' i h 3 ' the passage of the 

^ . \ \ (1 / // .f current, the ring D, 

avhich is fixed to it, 

and avhich encircles 

upper p.art of 
^//y the split C 3 'hndcr E, 
^ / Jl VfJ brings the two halves 

/ together, so as firmly 

k-'i to embrace the rod 

' I , -VA, which conso- 

! ' ' (iucntl 3 - rises with the 

' "ill'' armature. Th rod 

X ''' ■ ili'i .' i rongboned by 

circular file-marks, to 
XX ’ f -- action the 

-" — " more certain. The 
Fig. 2. curi'cnt passes from 

the frame of the 
electro-magnet into the rod AA, by scvcr.al surfaces 
of contact, then 1)3' the carbon point P to the oppo- 
site point If, and thence by the binding screw L' 
to the battery. Thus, before the current circu- 
lates, the rod AA, and the point P, rest b 3 ' their 
weight on the point H. The instant, however, 
this takes^ place, the point P is withdr.au-n to 
a short distance from K, by the action of the 
clcctro-mamct, .and all the brilliant effects of the 
electric light are produced. Wheu the carbon rods, 
by their wasting away, stand at length so f.ar 
apart that the current cannot force its w.ay from 
the one to the other, the current being stopped 
deprives the electro-magnet of its power, and the 
.armature, in consequence, falls, and allows the point 
P to drop on N. The contact is thus .again reneaved, 
and P is draara up to its former distance from N. 
The intery.al that el.apscs betaveen the brcaldng and 


_tho reneaving of the current is so short, that the 
steadiness of the light is not interfered avith, a 
sudden, sc.arcely perceptible blinking being all that 
indicates such an occurrence. Tlie light continues 
aa'ithout interruption tdl the positia'e c.arbon rod is 
exhausted, wliich genenally takes about an hour, 
avhen a rcnow.al at least of the positia'e rod becomes 
necessary. A Lamp lilce this gives a splendid 
illumination to the magic lantern or the solar 
microscope, the lenses of each being made to slide 
a'crtic.ally for a small distance, to alloav the centre 
of the points to b6 kept .always in the optic.al axis. 

The attempts which have been made to substitute 
the electric light for coal-gas in lighting up streets 
and public places, have hitherto proved imsuccessful; 
One element of imperfect success is to be found in 
the imsteadiness and short duration of the light. 
By contrivances simil.ar to those described above, 
the light may be continued for a few hours, but 


even then it requires the constant watching of 
an attendant. Another arises from the striking 
and unpleasant contrast of light and shadow that 
accompanies it, rendering, as it were, the. surround- 
ing gloom as manifest as its brightness. It has, 
however, been used with excellent effect where a 
limited space had to be lit up for a few nights, 
such as in the construction of bridges across ravers 
and the lilcc. Were the difficulty of constructing 
a constant electric lamp oomplctcl 3 ' overcome, there 
worUd still remain that of producing a stead 3 ' 
currcrlt of electricity to keep it in action, if we 
had no other som-ce than the voltaic battery. The 
rn.aint.aining of some 50 or 100 Bimsen cells in full 
action for weeks and months together, is a task 
•attended avith no ordinary aimoyance, and one 
aa'hieh of itself would be sufficient to condemn the 
practicabdit 3 ' the electric light for public illumin- 
ation. This difficulty, hoavever, is noav remoa'ed by 
the employment of electricity generated by magnets 
(see Maonetirm), avhieh requires nothing but an 
easily applied mechanical motion for its continued 
maintenance. An electric light produced from this 
source has been tried, with promising sirccess, in 
the South Foreland Light-house. 

ELECTRIC TE'LEGRAPH. Sec T rr.v ou r r u. 

, ELECTRI'CITY, the name used in eonnection 
avith an extensive and important elass of pheno- 
mena, and usually denoting cither the unknoaa'u 
cause of the phenomena or the science that treats 
of them. Most of the phenomena in question fall 
under tiro three chief heads of Frictional Electricity, 
Gala-anisin, and M.agneto-eleotricity. Tire present 
article is confined to the first. 

Ilislorical Sketch. — Thales, .about COO u.c., refers 
in Iris avritings to the fact that amber, when larbbed, 
attr.act3 light and dry bodies. This avas the only 
electric fact Icnoavn to the ancients. The science of 
electricity dates properly from the year ICOOa.d., . 
aa'hcn Gilbert of Colchester published a book, entitled 
J)e Arte Magneticeif in which he gives a list of sub- 
stances whieh ho formd to possess the same property 
as amber, .and speculates on magnetic and electric 
forces. He is the ina’entor of the word electricity, 
which he dcria’ed from the Greek word electron, 
amber. Otto von Guericke, burgomaster of Magde- 
btu-g, in his aa'ork Experimenta Nova Marjdehurdica 
(1072), describes, .among his other inventions, the 
first electric machine ever made, which consisted of 
a globe of sulphur turned by’ a liandlc, .and rubbed by 
a cloth pressed against it by the hand. Hawksbeo 
(1709) constructed a machine in which a glass 
cylinder, nibbed by the dry hand, replaced Guericke’s 
sidphur globe. Grey and Wchler (1729) were the 
first to transmit electricity from one point to another, 
and to distinguish bodies into conductors and non- 
conductors. Buf.ay (1733—1745) shewed the identity 
of electrics and non-conductors, and of non-electrics 
and conductors, and was the first to discover 
the two kinds of electricity, and the fundamental 
principle which regulates their action. Between 
the years 1733 and 174-1, much attention was given 
in Germany to the construction of electric machines. 
Up to this time, notwithstanding the inventions of 
Guericke .and Hawlcsbcc, the glass tube rubbed by a 
])ieac of cloth avhich Gilbert first introduced, was used 


with a prime conductor. Winlder, a professor at 
Leipsic, was the first to use a fixed cushion in the 
m.achinc. The Leyden j.ar was (174G) discovered 
accidentally at Leyden by Muschenbroek ; but the 
honour of the discovery has been contested also iu 
f.avour of Cuneus, p rich burgess of that town, and 
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Kleist, canon of the cathedr.al of Camin, in Pomer- 'rcpd those affected with electricity of the same name ; 
ania. Franldin (1747) shelved the eloctriocenditions electricity can he communicated from one 

of the Lej'dcn jai-, and (1752) proved the identity of body to another hy contact. For positive and nega- 
liglitniug and electricity hy lus famous Irito experi' tive (written also + and — ), the terms vitreous 
ment. This last was performed vrith the same Md resinous are also employed, as glass and resin 
object about the same time, and quite independently, ore the typical substances from whimi they may he 
by Eomas of the town of Nerao, in Prance. In 1700, obfciined. Contact is not the only way in which 
Pranldin made the lirst lightning-conductor. Canton, electricity is communicated. We find, when we 
Wilke, and riJpinus (1753—1759) examined the deal with larger bodies than the pith-ball of the 
natm-e of induction, llamsdcn (17GS) was the first experiment, and sometimes even with it, that the 
to construct a plate-machine, and Knim (17S0) a p.as3age of a ^arl; between two bodies without 
two fluid cylinder-machine. The clectrophonis was contact cominunic.ates the electricity of ' the one to 
invented by Volta in 1775, and the condenser by the other. The part played by the rubbers in the 
the same olectrici.an in 17S2. In 17SG, Galvani above experiment must not bo overlooked. Tlie' 
made the discovery which led to the addition of the silk handkerchief employed to rub the glass assumes 
new branch to the science which be.ars liis name, the resinous or — electrical state, and the flannel 
and which now far exceeds the older branch in rubber of the sealing-wax the vitreous or This 
extent and practical v.alne. See GAiVANisu. In cannot, however, be clearly shewn, as the experi- 
1787, Coulomb, by me.ans of his torsion-balance, ment is performed, for the rubbers arc in each case 

; AT.,. 1 _j.j. i* . -1 A?.-» .1 ^ . . . . _ _ I 


designed his hydro-electric machine. this. Let us take for our rubbing .and rubbed sur- 

Fundamental Jhete— Under the head CoKonc- faces two india-rubber balloons Inflated with air 
T0K3 (q.v.) it is stated that boibcs which do not (suoh as children phay with), .and hold them tmhtly 
conduct electricity, or non-conductors, arc c.ap.ablc one in each hand. Tlicy m.ay be in all respects 
of cleetric.al excitation from friction, and are, in perfectly .alike. Let us then rub theni-briskly on 
consequence, temed electrics, and that conductors each other, and then hold the rubbed sides closely 
noj so aflected are called luiu-clcctrics. 'Hhc fttnda- together. On bringing the two in contact near the 
‘nientcil principles of electricity arc illustrated by pitli-ball, it remaiins indifferent to 'tbcm: but if wo 
I tlio i’hctnc j^cndulunt (li^. 1). A glass tube bent pull them apart, and put one on each side of the 

1 right angles, pitb-ball, tbe ball plays actively between tliem, 

'f y project horizontally, being attracted and repelled by each in turn. The 

\ placed on a con- fact of no attraction occurring when the balloons 

/ ' vement stand.^ On arc together, shews that in the rubbing both doc- 

/ '• hook in which its trlcitics arc generated in equal quantities, for they 

/ ' upper end tenninates, neutralise each other when brought near; and the 


^ \\ attached. The ball is negative olcctricity at its other. The non-conduct- 

\\ insulated ing nature of the india-rubber prevents the dec- 

11 ph^ss «and the tricitics finally neutralising in contact, and dis- 
jii bdk thread. If a tube appearing by the bauds ^Aeu apart. It is also 

glass be rubbed by instructive -that as force is exerted and work is 
, P' , handlccr- done in pulling them apart, wc have the equivalent 
p. - i'l 1 jmd brought near of that work in the form of au electric field capable 

of doing work. The motion of tho pith-ball, and 
indflipn 'ici hn'ci-T^- bnaldy attracted, the heating caused by the tiny sparks which charge 

moved towarJq if V 'i? evidences of the trutli of the statement. It 

distance fi-om if ’ I is egain worthy of note that both h.alloons appear 

chamed asTif'callTl H f ‘•’“H •'‘nd yet they assmne opposite e^eo- 

it.rx:!aft VhoS'i’ difeeneemay 


it off exactlv^s the eur I" n.ature of the 

tube ho now avain til-'rn ° •''“d rubbed surfaces determines the kind 

time if neccss.-m- the hall ^vHIl^aaf of electricity which each .assumes. Thus, if gl.ass he 

it did towards' U.e LalinR W.a^ ‘ Tho'’I‘J^%eriS eleotrioity 

of attractions and repulsions would have taken “^ +• In the foUmymg hst, each body, 

place if wohadhcgun_^^ththo sealing.w.ax instead 


is c.allcd positive olcctricity. The ball is attracted "h®'" f a- , 

by it, and becomes on contact also cbL““tb ^comes positively excited 

nositive eloetricitv. .ami i= t.lmn rnr,nlln.i° wn rubbing against a pkate of tbe s.ame n 


d. hletal filings 
metal determine 


positive eleetricity, .and is tben repeUed. men 
.;e;ding.wax is rubbed with flmmel, .?ud the S 


r™cl?r““f„jb 'fL' frtiou cared b;%teamo^^^ 

eoLlude that hodies\lcctrified^^hcr msufvXZt from a narrow pipe develops cleo- 

ncgatircly, attract neutral bodies and hUies affcM t -H” f «“®i 
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ELECTRICITY. 


htriicfioii of a boiler electrical maebine of immense 
power. 

Indaction . — Free clectrieity has the power of 
incluciTif^ the bodies in its neighbourhood to assume 

peculiar electrical 
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a, 

condition ; iLia is cx- 
liibitecl in the follow- 
iilg sirnplo way : A 
Ijrasa cylinder, rounded 
at both ends (fig. 2) 
is insulated on .a 
glass pillar. Two pitb- 
balls, bung by cotton 
threads, are attached 
at either extremity. 
When a glass tube is 
briskly rubbed, and 
placed within a few 
inches of the end of the cylinder, the b.all3 at each 
end diverge, showing that each pair is charged rvith 
similar electricities, When the glass tube is with- 
drawn, the balls bang down as before, 
so that the electrical excitement of the 
cylinder is merely temporary, and depend- 
ent on the proximity of the excited tube. 
If, while the balls are apart, a proof plane, 
consisting of a small disc of gilt paper 
insulated at the end of a glass rod (fig. 3), 
bo made to touch the end next the tube, 
nnd then transfeircd to an electrometer, 
the eleotrioity is found to be — ; if the 
same bo done at the other end, it is -t. 
Tlie nearer end of the cylinder is thus 
induced by the + eleotrioity of the glass 
to assume the negative clcotrio state ; and 
as no — electricity can be excited witliout 
as much eleotrioity, wo find the other 
end positively cleotrified to the same 
extent. It appears, besides, ftom the 
positions taken up by them, that hath 
. clcclrkUica observe the same aUracdons 
and repulsions as the bodies affected by 
tliept. This action of the eleotrioity of tbo tube 
inducing in the cylinder this peijuliar electrical con- 
dition, is called induction ; and tbo cylinder in this 
state is said to be polarised — that is, to Inarm its 
polos or ends like a magnet, oaoli having its similar, 
but relatively opposite force. If tbo 
band touch tbo cylinder, tbo balls next 
the tube diverge further than before, 
and tbo other two coaso to be affected. 

In this case, clcctrioaliy speaking, the 
cylinder is a portion of the ground, for 
the band and body arc conductors ; tbo 
ground is thus brought nearer, more 
— cleetricity appears, and the -t- elec- 
tricity is lost in the spark with tbo 
’ band. Tbo — electricity is kept fixed 
in the part of the cylinder oppo.sito the 
tube by the + electricity of the latter ; 
and when the -hand is first removed, 
and then the tube, it c.auses the balls at both ends 
to diverge permanently. We thus see that elec- 
tricity can bo produced and insulated in conductors 
by the action of free electricity on them. The + 
electricity of tbo further half of the cylinder (fig. 2) 
is as free and insulated as if no — eleotrioity existed 
within it. This is shewn by placing a cylinder near 
the first, forming a continuation of it, as it were, with- 
out touching, when ithe second cylinder, under tbo 
induction of the -)- electricity of the first, is thrown 
into tbo same state as tbo first. This second c.an 
induce tho same state in a third (fig. 4), and so oil. 
As the excited tube is withdrawn, the whole scries 
return to their natural condition without being in 
any way permanently affected. Tho moment, how- 


Fig. 


ever, it is ag.am brought near, there is manifested at 
the fiwther termination of the last a + eleotrioity, 
which exerts the same influence there as if a por- 
tion of the electricity of the tube bad been actually 
communicated or transferred to it. 

The air intervening between tbo tube and tbo 
cylinder is tei-med the dielectric, for it is through it 
that the electric action is pro|)agated. In proof of 
this, we have only to place a cake of sbell-lao between 
the tube and cylinder (fig. 2), when the polarity of 
the cylinder will rise higher than before, as would 
be sbeu-n by the further divergence of the balls ; 
and if this or a similar experiment be conducted 
with sufficient care, wo find that the inductive 
action varies in amount for each non-conduotori 
Induction, therefore, we have reason to conclude, 
is not the direct action of one body bn another, 
but an action transmitted through, or possibly re- 
siding in, tbo medium between them. In further 
proof of this, Faraday, who was the first to 
ex.amiuo the function of the dielectric in induction, 
has shewn that the action takes place through 
air in curved as well as in straight lines, wliioh 
implies the action of an intervening medium. Tho 
rotative pou'ers of dilfereut substances in facili- 
tating induction, are termed by this philosopher 
their specific inductive capacities. The following 
tabic by Sir W. S. Harris gives tbo specific inductivo 
c.apacities of the more important non-conducting 
substances, taking that of air as unity: Air, I'OO; 
rosin, 1'77: pitch, I SO; bees’ -wax, I’SG ; glass, 1‘90; 
sulphur, 1'93; shell-lac, l'9o; india-rubber, 2'8. 
All gases, ayhether simple or compound, have tbo 
same inductivo capacity, and this is not affected by 
temperature or density. If a largo plate of metal 
bo placod_ between tbo glass tube and tbo cylinder, 
tbo polarisation of tbo cylinder instantly vanishes, 
for tho induction is diverted by it into the ground. 

Theory of Induction. — Faraday, talcing for granted , 
that the dielectric is tho essential medium of induc- 
tion, suggests that the molecules of air and other 
dielectrics are conduoting, but that they are 
insulated from each other. We have already seen 
(fig. 4) that by induction, part of the! eleotrioity of 
an insulated body can be in effect transferred to a 
surface at some distance from it, without any loss 
experienced by tho exciting body. If, now, we 



Fig. 4. 

could imagine a series of insulated cylindors diverg- 
ing in all "directions from the glass tube iu lig. 4, 
wc have reason to expect that tho whole of tho 
electricity of tho tube would be in effect transferred 
to their outer extremities without loss of electricity 
to the tube. To piove that such would bo tho 
case, Faraday took a powter ice-pail, 101- inches 
high, and / inches in diameter, and insulated it, 
placing tho outside of it in conducting connection 
with tho knob of a gold-leaf oleotroscopo. An 
insulated ball, charged with -(- eleotrioity, wa.s then 
introduced into it without touching. The pail ryas 
thus subjected to polarisation, the -eleotrioity being 
on the inner, and tho + eleotrioity on the outer 
surface. The divergence of tho loaves increased as 
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tlio linll was lowered, until it sunk tliree inches 
Ijelov.- the opening, when the 3 ' remained stoadil 5 ' at 
the same points. The ball was lowered till it 
touched the bottom, and communicated its charge 
to the pail, when the leaves remained in the same 
I state as before, shewing that the + electricit 5 ’’ 

I developed hj' induction on the outer surface was 
exactly the same in amount as that of the ball 
I itself. Ho then altered the experiment so as to 
, have four insulated pails inside each other, and the 
elToot on the outmost pail was in . no waj' altered. 

I Hero tho action of the air between the pails was in 
effeot the .same as that of the pads themselves, and 
I if tho molecules of air were insulated conductors 
I like these, they would have acted in no way 
I different from what they did. The action of the 
, molecules of air, in certain circumstances, appears 
to favour the idea that they are individually 
conducting. Tho discharge of electricity by spark 
through the air, shews that theycau he forced to 
act as conductors ; and the currents which pro- 
ceed from points highly charged with electricity, 
appear to_ indioate_ that they can he attracted and 
repelled like the pith-bal j of our first experiment. 

Conductors, according to this theory, are bodies 
whose molecules have the power of communicatinf' 
their electricities to each other with great eas^ 
whilst non-conductors are those whose molecules 
only acquire this power under great force. I^eat- 
I stone has shewn, as we shall afterwards see, that 
facility of discharge is not perfect even in the best 
conductors, as time is needed for its propagation, 

I and it has been found that the terminal lamime of 
non-oonduotors between two charged plates become 
penetrated with opposite electricities, which indi- 
, cates the slow progress of conduction. The mole- 
cules of conductors and non-conductors, therefore, 
have the same power of mutual discharge, hut in 
very different degrees, so that a good non-conductor 
1 may be regarded as an excessively slow conductor. 

I Potential, pensitij, Tension, CapaoiVy.— Some idea 
of the meaning of the word potential may be got 
from the following comparison. Suppose we have 
a supply of water with a certain head, to fill an 
clastic bag: when tho water is admitted, the ha*' < 
will swell till the elasticity of the hag is equal to 
^e head of water, and then the flow will cease. . 
The potential is the head of water or elasticity of : 
I the bagj so many feet high, or so many pounds per i 
square inch. The capacity of the bag is usually i 
1 the amount it holds, but capacity in an elastic ban i 
I IS a shifting quantity, and wo must use the term in 1 
, this way if we wish to compare the capacity of two i 
elastic hags— viz., the ratio of the water it holds to i 
tile lieacl that filled, it. Thus, a hag holding 10 « 
gallons, with a head 1 foot, would have a 10 times ] 
greater capacity than a bag holding 10 gallons with : 
ahead 10 feet; for if the first were pressed by a ' 
head of 10 feet, it would hold 100 gallons, the 1 
resistance of the hag being supposed to increase 1 
mth its contents. Now, let us take a somewhat i 
similar electric problem. An insulated ball is con- 1 
neoted with a magazine of energy, ready to make 1 
electricity flow when occasion offers, such as a < 
galvanic h.atterj’. Let the -J- pole of a ginantic 
battery he connected with the haU, and the 'other < 
P ,? tbe ground, electricity will flow to tho 1 
ball till the air between the haU and the ground 1 
presents an electric reaction equal to the potential i 
of the hatteiy.^ The charge of the hall taken with 1 
rcterence to this potential gives the capacity of the i 
lall. bo much, then, for a popular view of these ’’ 
two words. The potential of a body, or any point i 
thus— viz., the amount of i 
uo)^ Mat \oould he expended' in bringing a small : 
Tiantdg, a unit of -p cleclrkilg, from an infinite ( 


distance to the body or point. If the body is po.>;i- 
tive, the work would be e.xpended; if negative 
the work would he done. on the body and the 
potential — . The said unit of -(- electrieity will 
alwaj's move from a point where the potential is 
high to one where it is lower; in other words 
electricity will always flow between two points’ 
1 where, there is a difference of potential, and will 
) cease to flow when that difference ceases. If E be 
; charge, Y the potential, 0 the capacity, then G = E 
. -i- V. Erom the definition of potential Just given, 
1 what we have called the potential of the battery in 
[ the preceding illustration is in reality its electro- 
! motive force, or the difference of potentials of its 
' poles. As these are alike in power, but different 
! in sign, and as the difference of two ijuantities of 
I unflke sign is thoir sum, the eleotro'-motive force is 
■ twice the potential of one pole. H thq chargin" 
. line he withdrawn, the hall will he in all respects 
I as if charged by an electric machine. Tho battery 
having, _ so long as it acts, an unlimited supply of 
electricity, its electro-motive force remains the 
same; but when balls charge one another, the 
potential falls Just as when a limited supply of 
water has its head reduced when made to run into 
another vessel. Potential, then, must he estimated 
by the_ resistance of the field, or the work value of 
the unit of charge. The charge being the same, the 
potential rises with tho smallness of the body, or 
the thickness of the dielectrici' Density is the 
quantitjr of electricity on a unit of surface, and 
tension is the strain which Paraday supposes to 
exist in the molecules of a dielectric when charged. 
Tension is commonly used in this country and 
abroad for potential, though our best writers never 
use it now in this sense. 

Distribution of Electricity.— YT& might take it 
almost as a self-evident truth, that the greater the 
surface oyer which electricity is diffused, the less is 
its electric potential at any particular point, and so 
we are taught by experiment. When two equal 
balls are insulated, and a charge is given to one of 
them, and then communicated to the other by con- 
tact with the first, it is found that both equally 
divide the charge, but that the potential of the eleo- 
trioity of each is one half of that of the originally 
charged ball. When a watch guard-chain is charged 
and laid on the plate of an electroscope by means of 
a glass rod, the gold leaves diverge most when tho 
chain lies in a heap on the plate ; and ns it is lifted 
up, the leaves approach each other, shewing that as 
the exposed surface of the chain increases, the electric 
potential of each part diminishes. The reason of this 
is obvious. Let us begin with one ball with a certain 
charge, then take another equal ball and impart 
half the charge to it by making the 'two touch. A 
spark win be seen at the charge of the second hall. 
The quantity in both is still the same, hut energy 
has been lost by the spark, and the heat generated' 
by the spark is the measure of the loss. If we con- 
tinue to add ball after hall until we have a very 
large surface, the quantity is the same as at first, 
but energy has been squandered in the sparics of 
each additional ball, and so the potential is lowered. . 

Experiment teaches us, that electricity is exhibited 
only on the surfaces of conductors ; this is shewn 
by the apparatus represented in fig. 5. A brass 
ball is suspended by a silk thread, and covered 
ivith two hemispheres, which can he held by insu- 
lating handles, and which exactly fit it. A charge 
is then communicated to tho ball so compounded. 
When the hemispheres are witlidraivn, they are 
found to take away all the electricity with them, 
not the slightest charge being left in the hall. 
The same fact is exhibited by a hollow hall placed 
on a glass pillar, with a hole in the top large 
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fuou'^Ii to ndmifc a proof p^anc to tlie inside. Wlieu 
cliajx'od, not the faintest evidence of electricity 
i'5 found on the inner surface, however thin the 
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I mntcnal of tlio ball may bo. The thinnest metal 
1 plate, avhen under induction, shews opposite elec- 
I tncities on its two faces. IVc learn from these 
‘ and numerous other experiments, that deelridty is 
I only found on the outer sitrfaces of condudors in an 
envelope of inapprcdable tidebiess. This fact is quite 
in keeping with Farad.ay’s theory of the .action of 
dielectrics. ^Vithin a conducting body we c.annot 
I e.xpoct electricity, for the moment it appc.ars in it, 
the particles communicate their electricities to each 
I other, and the electric state censes. In a dielectric 
I thej’ cannot communicate, and the charge rem.ains. 

I Hence the charge at the conductor only appe.ar3 at 
I the jimction of a conductor and ch'electr'ic. 

I taught hy experimept that the 

I distribution of electricity on the surface of insu- 
, bated tonduotors is influenced materi.ally by tbeir 
form. An elcotrifiod ball, for example, exhibits the 
same density aU round, for the resistance is sensibly 
the same on .all sides of it. When, however, .a con- 
ducting body is made to approach near enough to it, 

: tlio density of the clootrioity is found to ho greater 
I on the side on which the approach is made. This is 
j proved hy the aid of a proof piano and an electro- 
I meter. When work is done in dr.awiug aiv.ay 
the proof planes from the charged body, its potcnti.al, 
as tested hy the elootromoter, is proportion.al to the 
I density of the cli.argo at the point wlicre it touched. 

I Tlio reason of this unequal distribution is obvious, 

[ from the fact tliat the potential of the hall must bo 
I the same at every point. If, therefore, the resist- 
I anco at one side bo less than at another, the density 
there must be greater to maintain equality of poten- 
ti.al. The disturhauco of equal distribution licre 
spoken of holds true only for short distances ; the 
disturbing body, for instance, in the case under con- 
sideration, has to ho brought very near before any 
incqu.ality in the distribution of electricity on the 
ball becomes manifest. It is to this concentration 
of electricity on the side of the approaching conductor 
that wo owe the electric spark ; and it is^as we near 
the striking or sparking distaheo that this disturb- 
ance is revealed. The concentration or fixing of 
^ electricity on the side of the thinnest 

’ - . I dielectric, is particularly 

illustrated in the Condenser (q. v.) 

J and Leyden jar, whose .action 

1 depends upon it; but in these the 

j dielectric must he very tliin to 

ij secure decided effect.. AVhoii .a coli- 
H ductor. somewhat in the form of a 

probate spheroid (fig. G) is cli.argcd, 
and the electric density of the 
Fig. C. sever.al p-aits tested by the proof 
jibaiie, it is found to bo least .at 
the thickest part, and to increase towards cither 
end ; and the difference is found to be .all the gre.ater 


a as each end becomes more and more pointed. It is 
ir found likewise th.at the electric density on a point 
c is so ^reat with a considerable charge as to destroy 
the dielectric condition of the air, the p.articles of 
ivhich become electrified, and c.arry by convection 
the charge of the point to siUTOunding conductors. 
AVe therefore learn that dedridly concentrates on 
points and projections. A siraibar reasoning with 
regard to the relations of potential resistance and con- 
sequent density be.ars here as in the previous case. 

It may be here remarked th.at the density of charge 
at any point regulates the amount of tension at th.at 
point on the molecules of the dielectric. The con- 
str.aint which they experience ip being charged, .and 
avhich Faraday calls tension, can only he carried to 
.a certain limit. When th.at is reached, the molecules 
arc forced to he conducting, and the tension ceases. 
Electrometers and Electroscopes . — These words aro 
generally taken as S3monymous ; electroscopes, how- 
ever, should be applied to the instruments which 
give evidence of electrical potential 
without giving the exact measure of Q, 

it ; and electrometers to such as shew ^ 

both. Of bate j’ears, immenso pro- ! 

gross has been made in the construe- (l/'pP 
tion of delicate electrometers, chiefly nJf 
to meet the demands for such in the 
working or teslin" of submarine c.ables. r » 

.Sir William Thomson’s Quadrant “ f 
Electrometer .and his Absolute Electro- | 

meter, in point of exactness and deli- 
caoj', aro a hundred-fold in advance of 
previous instruments. Wo shall here, 
meanwhile, describe the common forms ' - 
of elcotrio indicators. Fig. 7 represents Fig 7, 
the quadrant declromcter. It consists 
of .a conducting-rod, generally of box-wood or brass, 
with a graduated semicircle .attached .above, in the 
ceiitro of which is a pivot for the rotation of .a straw 
carrying a pith-hall at its outer end. It is used for ' 
a charge of high noteiiti.al, such as th.at of the 
electric nincbinc. WJicn placed on the primo con- 
ductor of the machiuo, the whole becomes charged 
irith + electricity, and the ball is repelled first by 
the electricity of the rod, and then by that of tho 
prime conductor, the height to which it rises being* 
seen on the somiciroJe. This is not an elootromoter, l 
m the strict sense of the word, for although it tells 
us, by the straw rising and balling, when one poten- 'i 
ti.al is greater or less than .another, it docs not toll i I 
us by how much, the conditions of its repulsion being J 
too complicated for simple mathematical expression. ' 
It c.an shew us, however, by the indic.ator standing 
at the same point, when tho electric potential of the 
machine is the same .at one time as another. 

The gold-leaf electroscope is .a handy instrument 
for estimating roughly medium potentials. One 
of the best of its forms is shewn 
in fig. 8. A glass ball, about •S’ 

four inches in diameter, rests 
on a brass tripod, and its neck, 

.about an inch in diameter, is llL 

enclosed by a brass collar fixed < " T 

with Blicll-Iac. A brass plate, .1 ..A 

with a hole of Jth of .an inch in A •'! 

diameter in the middle of it, c.an , j 

hr screwed air-tight into tho \ : / 

collar. Before it is so fitted, a j 

brass rod, jtli of an inch in 

diameter, is fixed by slioll-lao or jl _ 

sc.aling-wax into the hole in the 

middle, so as to ho perfectly Fig. g. 
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middle, so as to ho perfectly Fig. g. 

insulated from it. The upper 
end of the rod ends in a brass ball, and the lower 
end is filed oil each side, to .allow of two strips 
of gold-leaf, an inch in length, being .attached to 
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tho ball aras lowered, rintU it sunk three, inches 
below the opening, when they remained steadily at 
the same points. The ball was lowered till it 
touched the bottom, and communicated its charge 
to tho pail, when the leaves remained in the same 

; state as before, shewing that the + eleetriciiy 
developed by induction on the outer surface was 
exactly the same in amoimt as that of the ball 
itself. He then altered the experiment so as to 
have four insulated pails inside each other, and the 
effect on the outmost pail was in, no way altered. 
Here the action of the air between the pails was in 
effect the same as that' of the paOs themselves, and 
if the moleoules of air were insulated conductors 
like these, .they would have acted in no way 
different from what they did. The action of the 
moleoules of air, in certain circumstances, appears 
to favour the idea that they are individually 
conducting. The discharge of electricity by spark 

^through the -air, shews that they can be forced to 

*aet as conductors ; and the currents which pro- 
ceed from points highly charged with electricity, 
appear to indicate that they can be attracted and 
repelled like the pith-bal j^of our first experiment. 

Conductors, according to this theory, are bodies 
whose .molecides have the power of communicating 
their electricities to each other with great ease, 
whilst non-conductors are those whose molecules 
only acquire this power tmder great force., IVheat- 
stone has shewn, as we shall afterwards see, that 
facility, of discharge is, not perfect even in the best 
conductors, as time is needed for its propagation, 
and it has been found that the terminal lammie of 
nonconductors between two charged plates become' 
penetrated with opposite electricities, which indi- 
cates the slow progress of conduction. The mole- 
cules of conductors and non-conductors, therefore, 
have the same power of mutual discharge, but in 
very different degree?, so that a good non-conductor 
may be regarded as an exoessivefy slow conductor. 

Potential, Density, Tension, Capacity. — Some idea 

- of the meaning of the word potential may be got 
from the following comparison. Suppose we have 
a supply of water -with a certain head, to fill an 
elastic bag: when the water is admitted, the bag 
will swell tiU the elasticity of the bag is equal to 
the head 'of water, and then the flow will cease. 
The potential is the head of water or elasticity of 
the bag, so many feet high, or so many pounds per 
square inch. The capacity of the bag is usually 

- the amount it holds, but capacity in, an elastic bag 
is a shifting quantity, and we must use the term in 
this way if we ■wish to compare the capacity of two 
elastic bags — viz., the ratio of the water it holds to 
the head that filled it. Thus, a bag holding 10 
gallons, with a head 1 foot, would have a 10 times 
greater capacity than a bag holding 10 gallons •with 
a head 10 feet; for if the first were pressed by a 
head of 10 feet, it 'would hold 100 gallons, the 
resistance of the bag being supposed to increase 
■\vith its contents. How, let -us take a somewhat 
similar, electrie problem. An insulated ball is con- 
nected with a magazine of energy, ready to make 
electricity flow when occasion offers, such as a 
galvanic battery. Let the -f pole of a gigdntic 
battery^ be connected -with the ball, and the other 

ole with the ground, electricity will flow to tho 
all till the air between the ball and the ground 
presents an electric reaction equal to the potential 
of the battery.^ Tho charge of the ball taken 'with 
reference to this potential gives the capacity of the 
ball. So much, then, for a poprilar view of these 
two words. The potential of a body, or any point 
ih' the field, is defined thus — viz., the amount of 
work that would he expended' in hringing a' small, 
quantity, a mil of -t- electricity, from an infinite 


'distance to the body or point H, the body is posi- 
tive, the work would be expended ; ' if negative, 
tho work would be done , on the body and ihe 
potential — The said unit of electncity -will 
always move from a point where the potential is 
high to one where it is lower; in other words, 
electricity will always flew between two points 
where, there is a difference of potential, and •will 
cease to flow when tha't difference ceases. If E be 
charge, 'Y the potential, 0 the capacity, then G!='E 
-W V, From the definition of potential just given, • 
what we have balled the potential of ‘the battery in 
the preceding -illustration is in reality its dectro- 
motive force, or the difference of potentials of its 
poles. As these are alike in power, but different 
in sign, and as the difference of two e^uantities of 
unlike sign is their sum, the electro'-motive force is 
twice the potential 'of one pole. If the charging 
line be •withdrawn, the ball 'wiU be in all respects ' 
as if charged by .an electric maohine. The battery ■ 
having, so long as it acts, an ufilimited supply of 
electricity, its electro-motive force remains the 
same; but when balls charge one another, the 
potential falls just as when a limited supply of 
water has its head reduced when made to run into 
another •vessel. Potential, then, must be estimated 
by the resistance of the field, or the work value of- 
the unit' of charge. The charge being the same, the 
potential rises -with tho smallness of the body, or 
the 'thickness of the dieleotrici' Density is the 
quantity of electricity ,on a unit of surface, and 
tension is the strain which Faraday supposes to 
exist in the moleoules of a dielectric when charged-' 
Tension is commonly used in this country .and 
abroad for potential, though our best writers never 
use it ndw in this sense. 

Disirihulion of Electricity. — ^We mi^ht take it 
almost as a self-evident, truth, that the greater the 
surface over which electricity is diffused, the less is 
its electric .potential at any particular point, and so 
we are taught by experiment. 'When two equal 
balls are insulated, and a charge is given to one of 
them, and then communicated to the other by con- 
tact ■with the first, it is found th.at both equally 
di-vide the charge, but that the potential of the elec- 
tricity of each is one half of that of the originally 
charged ball. 'When a watch guard-chain is charged . 
and laid on the ’pl.ate of an electroscope by means of 
a glass rod, the gold leaves diverge most when tho 
chain lies in a heap on the plate ; and as it is lifted 
up, the leaves approach each other, shewing that as 
the exposed surface of the chain increases, the electric 
potential of each part diminishes. The reason of this 
is obirious. Let us begin with one ball with a certain 
charge, then take another equal ball and impart 
half the charge to it by making the two touch. A 
spark will be seen at the charge of 'the second ball. 
The quantity in both is still the same, but. energy 
has been lost by the spark, and the heat generated' 
by the spark is the measime of the loss. If we con- 
tinue to add ball after b.all until we have a very 
large surface, the quantity is the same as at first, 
but energy has been squandered in the sparks of 
each additional hall, and so the potential is lowered. . 

Experiment teaches us, that electricity is exhibited 
only on tho surfaces of conductors ; this is shewn 
by the apparatus represented in fig. S. A brass 
ball is suspended by a silk thread, and covered 
with two hemispheres, which can be held by insu- 
lating handles, and' which exactly fit it. A charge 
is then communicated to the ball so compounded. 
'When the hemispheres are withdt.a'wn, they are 
found to take away all the electricity with them, ' 
not the slightest charge being left in the ball. 
The same fact is exhibited by a. hollow ball placed 
on a glass pillar, ■with a hole in the top large 




